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PREFACE 

"Prefaces  are  a  great  waste  of  time,"  said  Francis  Bacon,  "and,  though 
they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery."  In  spite  of  this  de- 
terring expression  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  author  ventures  to  write  a 
short  apologia  pro  libro  suo.  Five  years  ago  he  began  at  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine  a  series  of  lectures  on  Psychotherapy.  This  book  consists 
of  material  gathered  for  these  lectures.  It  will  be  found  in  many  ways  to 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  course  of  lectures  than  a  true  text-book.  In 
this  it  follows  French  rather  than  English  or  American  precedent.  Its  rela- 
tion to  lectures  makes  it  more  diffuse  than  the  author  would  have  wished,  but 
this  is  offered  as  an  explanation,  not  an  excuse.  Addressed  to  medical  students 
and  not  specialists  the  language  employed  is  as  untechnical  as  possible,  and, 
indeed,  was  meant  as  a  rule  to  be  such  as  young  physicians  might  use  to  their 
patients  for  suggestion  purposes. 

The  historical  portion  is  probably  longer  than  some  may  deem  necessary. 
The  place  of  psychotherapy  in  the  past  seemed  so  important,  however,  and 
psychotherapeutics  masqueraded  under  so  many  forms  that  an  historical 
resume  of  its  many  phases  appeared  the  best  kind  of  an  introduction  to  a  book 
w^hich  pleads  for  more  extensive  and  more  deliberate  use  of  psychotherapy  in 
our  time.  The  historical  portion  was  developed  for  the  lectures  on  the  history 
of  medicine  at  Fordham  and  perhaps  that  fact  helps  to  account  for  the  space 
allotted  to  this  section  of  the  book. 

So  far  as  the  author  knows,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a  text-book  of  the  whole  subject 
of  psychotherapy.  We  have  had  many  applications  of  psychotherapeutics  to 
functional  and  organic  nervous  and  mental  disease  and  also  indirectly  to 
nutritional  diseases;  but  no  one  apparently  has  attempted  to  systematize  the 
application  of  psychotherapeutic  principles,  not  only  to  functional  diseases, 
but  specifically  to  all  the  organic  diseases.  A  chapter  on  the  use  of  mental 
influence  in  anesthesia  was,  during  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  written  for  Dr.  Taylor  Gwathmey^s  text-book  on  Anesthesia,  which  is 
to  appear  shortly  ( Applet ons). 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  author  how  difficult  is  the  subject  and  how 
liable  to  misunderstanding  and  abuse.  He  appreciates  well,  too,  how  almost 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  text-book  of  so  large 
a  subject  at  the  first  attempt.  The  present  volume  is  founded,  however,  on 
considerable  experience,  on  wide  reading  in  the  subject,  and  on  much  reflec- 
tion on  its  problems.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  old  new 
department  of  psychotherapy  until  a  better  one  is  available.  The  author*8 
principal  idea  in  the  book  has  been  to  help  students  and  practitioners  of 
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medicine  to  care  for  (curare)  suffering  men  and  women  and  not  cases^  to 
treat  individual  human  beings,  not  compounds  in  which  various  chemical^ 
physical  and  biological  qualities  have  been  observed,  diligently  enough  and 
with  noteworthy  success,  but  incompletely  as  yet,  and  quite  without  the  satis- 
fying adequacy  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  from  future  investigations* 

James  J.  Walsh. 

110  West  Seventy-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To  physicians  who  are  students  not  alone  of  the  manifestations  of  disease 
but  also  of  the  workings  of  human  nature,  there  are  few  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  more  interesting  than  those  which  record  the  welcome  by 
each  generation  of  the  supposed  advances  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Each 
generation  announced  its  cures  for  diseases,  provided  its  remedies  to  relieve 
symptoms,  and  invented  methods  of  treatment  that  seemed  to  put  oflF  the 
inevitable  tendency  toward  dissolution.  Yet  few  of  these  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries maintain  their  early  reputations,  and  succeeding  generations  invari- 
ably abandon  most  of  this  supposed  medical  progress  in  favor  of  ideas  of  their 
own,  which  later  suffer  a  like  fate.  Plausible  theories  have  not  been  lacking 
to  support  the  successive  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment,  but  the  general 
acceptance  of  them  was  always  founded  far  less  upon  theory  than  upon  actual 
observation  of  their  supposed  efficacy.  Certain  remedies  were  given  and  the 
patients  began  to  improve.  Patients  who  did  not  have  the  remedies  continued 
to  suffer,  and  sometimes  the  course  of  their  disease  led  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Even  with  the  best  remedies  death  sometimes  took  place,  but  that  was  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  disease  had  secured  so  finn  a  hold  that 
it  could  not  be  dislodged,  even  by  a  good  remedy.  The  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  administration  of  the  remedy  and  the  improvement  and 
eventual  cure  of  the  patient  seemed  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  archives  of  old-time  medicine  disprove  the  notion  that  clinical  learn- 
ing and  teaching — that  is,  observation  and  demonstration  at  the  bedside — 
were  not  part  of  medical  education  until  (juite  modern  times.  The  medical 
books  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  full  of  descrip- 
tions of  actual  cases,  while,  over  a  millenium  before,  one  of  Martial's  epigrams 
tells  of  a  patient  who  dreaded  the  coming  of  his  physician  because  he  brought 
with  him  so  many  students,  whose  cold  hands  gave  chills  to  the  poor  victim. 

Coincidence  and  Consequence. — In  spite  of  the  opportunities  for  careful 
observation  thus  afforded  and  the  facilities  for  training  clinical  observers  in 
medicine,  many  remedies  came  into  vogue,  were  enthusiastically  applied,  and 
then,  after  a  time,  went  out  of  use  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  Sometimes 
they  were  subsequently  revived  and  had  even  a  greater  vogue  than  when  origi- 
nally brought  out.  But  most  of  these  remedies  eventually  went  forever  into 
the  lumber  room  of  disused  treatments.  Of  the  manv  thousands  of  remedies 
which  had  the  approval  and  the  praise  of  past  generations,  two  score  at  most 
hold  a  place  in  the  pharmacopeia  of  to-day. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  initial  success  and  eventual  failure;  but 
the  most  important  explanation  lies  not  so  much  in  reason  as  in  coincidence. 
In  the  majority  of  human  ills  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to  get  better,  and 
almost  anything  that  is  given  to  the  patient  will  be  followed  by  relief  and 
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improvement.  The  recover}-  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  remedy,  but 
occurs  only  after  a  definite  succession  of  events  that  would  have  taken  place 
either  with  or  without  the  remedy. 

Xenial  Influence. — What  the  old  physicians  did  not,  as  a  rule,  appreciate. 
or  at  least  failed  to  value  at  its  true  significance,  was  the  effect  upon  the 
patient's  mind  of  the  taking  of  a  remedy.  Because  of  the  confidence  with 
which  it  was  given,  the  patient,  having  full  faith  in  the  physician  who  gave  it, 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  now  he  must  get  well.  The  very  presence 
of  the  physician  and  his  assurance  that  the  illness  was  not  serious  and  that 
many  symptoms  that  were  sources  of  dread  to  the  patient  were  only  con- 
comitant conditions  of  the  ailment,  naturally  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, relieved  the  patient  from  worr}',  and  so  gave  his  nervous  energy  a 
chance  to  exert  itself  in  bringing  about  improvement  In  other  words,  the 
suggestive  elements  of  the  presence  of  the  physician  and  the  taking  of  his 
remedy  were  important  therapeutic  factors  which  enabled  what  was  an  abso- 
lutely inefficient  remedy,  as  the  event  proved  when  closer  obser^'ations  of  it 
had  been  made,  to  relieve  even  serious  symptoms,  or  helped  a  weak  remedy 
to  accomplish  good  results  by  strengthening  the  patient's  resistive  vitality. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  study  much  more  closely  this  suggestive 
element  and  to  apprc»ciate  lx?tter  its  true  value.  Suggestion  has  always  been  an 
important  factor  in  therapeutics,  but  has  been  used  indeliberately  and  indi- 
rectly rather  than  with  careful  forethought.  Not  that  the  great  thinkers  in 
medicine  have  not  known  its  value  and  have  not  used  it  deliberately  on  appro- 
priate occasions,  but  that  the  profession  generally  has  been  so  much  occupied 
with  the  merely  material  means  of  curing  that  practitioners  have  not  realized 
the  influence  for  good  of  the  psychotherapeutic  factors  they  were  unconsciously 
employing. 

The  history  of  the  phases  of  psychotherapy  brings  out  clearly  how  much 
it  has  always  meant  in  the  curing  of  human  ills. 

Constancy  of  Piycliotherapy  in  Medicine. — Though  we  are  prone  to  think 
of  it  as  coming  to  attention  in  our  time,  psychotherapy  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  every  phase  of  the  history  of  medicine.  It  has  always  been  at 
work,  though  usually  under  otlier  names,  and  has  been  effectively  used  without 
conscious  direction.  Germs  and  their  pernicious  activity  were  not  recognized 
before  our  time,  yet  many  definite  precautions  against  them,  such  as  cooking 
of  food  and  the  keeping  of  perishable  goods  on  ice,  which  now  seem  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  our  knowledge  of  bacteriology,  were  commonly  practiced.  The 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  exerted  itself  quite  apart  from  man's  recog- 
nition of  its  place  or  appreciation  of  its  power.  When  employed  unconsciously 
it  was  in  many  ways  even  more  effective  than  it  will  be  when  a  consciousness 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  applied  becomes  more  general.  For  most  people 
are  unwilling  to  confess  that  their  minds  exercise  as  much  influence  as  now 
proves  to  be  the  case,  and  that  over-solicitude  means  so  much  in  inhibiting 
the  curative  powers  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  this  which  is  favorably  affected 
by  psychotherapy. 

The  great  physicians  employed  psychotherapy  very  commonly,  and  on  that 
account  many  of  their  disciples  were  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  neglectful 
of  medication  and  other  remedial  measures.  At  all  times  physicians  have  had 
to  be  large-minded  and  have  had  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  medicine  in 
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their  own  time,  to  tnm  to  other  agents  and  to  appreciate  how  much  their 
own  influence  on  the  patient  and  that  of  the  patient  on  himself  meant  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms  and  the  increase  of  resistive  vitality. 

Some  of  the  phases  of  indeliberate  psychotherapy,  however,  are  even  more 
interesting  than  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  genuine  and  deliberate  psycho- 
therapeutics. Not  a  few  of  the  remedies  recommended,  even  by  distinguished 
physicians,  were  utterly  inert,  yet  accomplished  good  through  their  effect  upon 
the  patient's  mind.  If  we  were  to  omit  all  reference  to  certain  favorite  pre- 
scriptions that  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  sometimes  for 
centuries,  yet  eventually  proved  to  be  quite  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  employed,  what  a  large  lacuna  would  be  left  in  the  history 
of  medical  treatment !  Galen's  iheriac  is  a  typical  example  of  this.  Still  more 
strikingly  the  role  of  psychotherapy  is  seen  in  the  many  remedies  that  were 
recommended  at  various  times  for  such  self-limited  diseases  as  erysipelas, 
ordinary  coughs  and  colds,  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever.  Anytliing  that  was 
admiuistered  just  before  the  change  for  the  better  came  in  these  diseases,  or 
that  was  persistently  taken  until  that  change  came,  was  proclaimed  as  curative. 

An  even  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  positive  history  of  psychotherapy 
is  that  which  shows  how  the  value  of  genuine  remedies  was  exaggerated  by 
suggestion,  and  how  these  remedies  became  therapeutic  fads,  and  sometimes 
almost  seemed  to  be  cure-alls.  What  a  large  place  antimony  holds  in  medical 
history,  though  it  is  now  entirely  discredited !  How  beneficent  has  venesection 
seemed,  though  it  is  now  frankly  confessed  that  it  has  but  a  narrow  usefulness 
for  a  very  circumscribed  set  of  ills !  Calomel  in  large  doses  has  a  history  very 
like  that  of  antimony.  Alcohol  in  various  forms,  now  so  strikingly  losing  its 
hold  in  therapeutics,  must  also  be  placed  in  this  category. 

Psychotherapy  has  perhaps  had  its  most  fruitful  field  of  potency  in  con- 
nection with  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences.  Whenever  a  discovery  has 
been  made  in  any  science,  an  application  of  it  to  medicine  has  been  mooted 
by  some  fertile  mind,  though  as  a  rule  it  eventually  proved  to  have  no  place 
in  medicine.  One  might  ordinarily  expect  that  the  suggestion  would  be 
latent  only  when  the  discovery  was  in  one  of  the  sciences  allied  to  medicine, 
but  this  relation  has  not  been  necessary.  Discoveries  in  astronomy  even,  in 
light,  in  electricity,  in  every  department  of  physical  science,  have  each  been 
given  their  opportunity  to  affect  patients'  minds  favorably,  and  have  succeeded. 

Lrregnlar  Phases  of  Psychotherapy. — Tlie  (juack  has  always  been  a  psyclio- 
therapeutist  par  excellence.  His  main  stock  in  trade  has  been  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  his  power  to  convince  them  that  he  was  able  to  do  them  good, 
so  that  he  could  tap  all  the  sources  of  energy  that  were  in  the  patient,  some 
of  them  quite  latent,  yet  of  great  efficiency.  Often  what  tlie  quack  and  the 
nostrum  vender  did  for  their  patients  was  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than 
good,  yet  the  mental  energy  aroused  by  the  appeal  to  the  patients'  minds  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  neutralize  the  evil,  but  to  release  curative  powers  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  called  out.  The  advertisements  of  tlie  nc^struni 
maker  have  proved  especially  effective,  and  printer's  ink,  properly  admin- 
istered, has  l)een  a  most  potent  remedy. 

Drug  Therapeutics. — Many  of  the  newer  phases  of  mental  Inhaling  pretend 
to  do  away  with  drugs.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose  tlian  to  condemn 
drugs:  I  am  simply  pointing  out  how  much  sii])j)ose(l  drug  efficacy  has  biHin 
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due  to  the  mental  influence  on  the  patient  of  the  suggestion  that  went  with, 
the  drugs.  There  has  been  no  tliought  at  all  of  pushing  drugs  out  of  the 
extremely  valuable  place  they  occupy  in  medicine,  for  1  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  thorough  conviction  of  their  usefulness.  But  the  eflicacious  element  in 
the  administration  of  many  drugs  has  been  entirely  the  confidence  of  the 
physician  in  them,  which  confidence  was  communicated  to  the  patient's  mind, 
rndoubtedly  many  highly  recommended  drugs  have  in  themselves  tended 
to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  and  have  been  useful  only  because  of  this  psycho- 
therapeutic element.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  famous  expression,  that 
if  all  the  drugs  that  had  ever  been  used  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  instead 
of  put  into  patients'  bodies  the  human  race  might  have  been  the  better  for  it, 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  great  many  drugs  are  not  eflicacious. 
Above  all,  it  leaves  out  the  most  important  consideration,  that  patients,  while 
taking  drugs  that  are  either  inert  or  at  times  even  slightly  harmful,  have  had 
their  mental  attitude  towards  themselves  and  their  ills  so  favorably  modified 
by  the  repeated  suggestion  that  the  result  has  been  distinctly  beneficial. 

There  are  probably  two  score  of  drugs  that  are  simply  invaluable — mag- 
nificent auxiliaries  in  times  of  physical  and  mental  distress.  To  realize  and 
appreciate  the  place  of  these  drugs,  their  limitations,  how  they  should  be 
administered,  and  what  they  can  do  under  varying  circumstances,  has  taken  us 
centuries.  When  to  these  drugs  there  is  intelligently  attached  the  influence 
that  psychotherapy  has  over  the  patient,  their  efficacy  is  probably  doubled. 
Without  that  influence  nature  often  works  against  the  drug  and  lowers  its 
efficiency.  That  is  the  reason  why  physicians,  when  themselves  patients,  do 
not  respond  well  to  drugs.  Familiarity  has  bred  contempt  for  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  remedies,  but  the  contempt  that  comes  from  familiarity  is  often 
quite  undeserved,  and  many  of  the  things  that  we  thus  undervalue  because  of 
accustomedness  have  a  power  that  should  be  respected.  People  in  a  dynamite 
factory  become  so  familiar  with  danger  as  to  despise  it  at  times,  but  that 
does  not  lessen  the  energy  of  the  dynamite  when  occasion  arises.  When  the 
physician  himself  is  ill  he  is  likely  to  remember  his  failures  with  drugs  rather 
than  his  successes.  That  is,  however,  only  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
a  certain  pessimistic  outlook  where  we  ourselves  are  concerned. 

There  is  another  class  in  whom  familiarity  with  drugs  has  become  a  serious 
matter.  They  are  the  patients  wlio  have  made  the  rounds  of  physicians,  have 
learned  to  read  prescriptions,  have  looked  up  the  significance  of  the  various 
remedies  that  they  have  seen  prescribed,  have  heard  doctors  talk  about  them, 
and  remember  only  what  is  depreciatory,  and  who  critically  examine  a  pre- 
scription and  conclude  that  the  remedies  recommended  are  not  likely  to  do 
them  good.  Every  physician  knows  the  hopeless  condition  such  patients  are  in. 
Mental  attitude  will  greatly  help  drugs,  and  it  can  utterly  undo  the  effect  of 
all  drugs  except  those  which  have  certain  drastic  mechanical  effects.  Drug 
failure  in  these  cases  is  another  illustration  of  how  much  psychotherapy 
means  in  connection  with  drug  treatment. 

Not  only  is  there  no  intent,  then,  to  lessen  respect  for  drugs  in  this  text- 
book of  psychotherapeutics,  but  the  one  tiling  that  the  author  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  the  necessity  for  giving  drugs  in  sufficient  doses.  Recommenda- 
tions in  text-books  of  medicine  are  often  vague  in  their  indications  as  to 
dosage,  and  surprisingly  small  doses  are,  in  consequence,  sometimes  prescribed. 
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•  Practically  tlie  onlv  remedial  element  of  such  small  doses  is  the  mental  effect 
on  the  pationt.  whereas  a  eoinbination  of  pharniaeeutic  and  psychotherapeutic 
factors  would  be  much  more  efficacious.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the 
patient  who  is  supposed  to  be  taking  nux  vomica  as  an  appetizer  or  a  muscle 
tonic,  or  in  order  to  produce  heart  equilibrium  in  the  cardiac  neuroses,  is  get- 
ting five  drops,  two  and  a  half  minims,  throe  times  a  day,  when  he  should 
be  getting  at  least  twenty  drops  with  the  same  frequency.  1  have  known  a 
physician  to  prescribe  ten  grains  of  bromid  where  thirty  to  sixty  grains 
should  have  been  prescribed,  and  such  valuable  pharmaceutic  materials  as  bis- 
muth and  pepsin  are  often  given  in  doses  so  amall  that  they  preclude  all 
possibility  of  benefit  except  by  mental  influence. 

With  therapeutic  nihilism  or  skepticism  of  the  power  of  drugs  I  have  no 
sympathy.  As  a  teacher  of  medicine  I  have  for  years  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  the  use  not  of  conventional  doses  of  drugs  for  every  patient,  but  of  doses 
propoptione<l  to  the  body  weight.  It  seems  to  me  quite  absurd  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  a  drug  to  a  woman  who  weighs  a  hundred  pounds  and  to  a 
man  who  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  solid  muscular  tissue.  I 
believe  in  using  drugs  well  up  to  their  physiological  effects  if  the  drugs  are 
reallv  indicated. 

With  regard  to  other  modes  of  treatment  the  same  thing  is  true.  WTiere 
they  are  indicated,  balneo-therapy,  hydro-therapy,  mechano-therapy,  electro- 
therapy, massage,  and  all  the  forms  of  external  treatment,  should  be  used 
rationallv  and  not  merelv  conventionallv.  The  individual  and  not  his  affection 
must  be  treated.  In  all  of  these  methods  there  is  a  psychotherapeutic  element, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  this,  too,  must  be  recognized  and  used  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

Supposed  Hovelties  in  Mind  Healing. — We  hear  much  of  mental  healing, 
of  al>sent  treatment,  of  various  phases  of  suggestion,  and  of  the  marvelous 
theraiK'utic  efliciency  of  complete  denial  of  the  existence  of  evil,  and  some- 
times we  wonder  whether  all  these  things  are  not  offshoots  of  our  recent  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  psychology.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find,  masquerading 
under  the  head  of  the  eflicacy  of  nostrums  in  the  past,  the  e(|uivalents  for  all 
the  activities  of  mental  healing  of  the  present.  It  all  depends  on  what  is 
the  scientific  fad  of  the  hour.  If  it  is  electricitv,  then  some  mode  of  electrical 
treatment  serves  the  purpose  of  suggesting  cure,  and  relief  of  symptoms  fol- 
lows. If  drug  treatment  of  any  particular  kind  is  attracting  much  attention, 
then  the  suggestion  is  most  <'ffective  that  is  founded  on  this  basis.  Perkins* 
tractors  or  the  Leyden  jar  are  effective  at  one  time,  radium  or  the  X-rays 
at  another,  sarsaparilla  or  dilute  alcohol  at  another,  while  a  generation  that 
is  much  interested  in  psychology  may  find,  as  ours  does  to  a  noteworthy  degree, 
quite  sufficient  favorable  suggestion  for  the  cure  of  many  ills  in  purely  psychic 
influences,  either  direct  or  indirect,  deliberate  or  unconscious. 

Men  and  women  do  not  change,  their  ills  are  about  the  same,  and  except 
for  certain  definite  scientific  remedies  it  is  only  the  superficial  mode  of  treat- 
ment that  differs  very  nmch.  Psychotherapy  has  always  been  an  important 
element  in  most  of  the  therapeutics  of  history.  With  so  much  accomplished 
in  the  past  by  indirection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  important  advances 
in  psychotherapeutics  must  result  from  the  extension  of  its  deliberate  use. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  the 
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influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  that  will  enable  us  to  treat  this  large  subject 
in  a  scientific  manner.  \\  hat  has  been  written  is  set  down  rather  as  sug- 
genitive  than  conclusive.  There  is  almost  nothing  that  the  human  mind  can- 
not do,  its  power  ranging  from  the  ability  to  delay  death  for  hours  or  even 
days  to  causing  sudden  or  unlooked  for  death  under  strong  emotional  strain. 
But  we  are  as  yet  without  definite  data  as  to  the  pos?sibilities  of  the  immense 
power  for  good,  and  also  for  ill,  that  lie  unrevealed  in  this  domain.  Any- 
thing tliat  makes  for  observations  by  a  large  body  of  trained  observers  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  will  almost  surely  ser^'e  to  bring  about  a  development 
of  this  subject  of  valuable  practical  application. 

I^sychotherapy  is  open  to  large  abuse.  It  will  happen  that  men  who  are 
not  trained  in  diagnosis  will  occasionally  trv'  to  use  psychotherapeutic  means 
when  what  is  needed  is  the  knife,  the  actual  cautery,  a  good  purge,  some  strong 
drug,  or  other  efficient  remedy  whose  value  has  been  demonstrated  and  which 
any  trained  piiysician  can  use.  It  will  also  hapjx'n  that  men  who  lack  tact 
will  occasionally  disturb  patients'  minds  still  further  by  what  they  say  to 
them  in  a  mistaken  attempt  at  psychotherapy,  and  will  sometimes  suggest 
other  symptoms  and  make  sufferers  worse  by  their  clumsy  attempts  to  remove 
symptoms  that  are  already  present  Ever}-  good  thing,  however,  is  open  to 
the  same  objection.  Even  goo<l  food  is  abused.  The  use  of  drugs  has  been 
so  abused  that  the  abuse  has  done  much  to  discredit  medicine  at  many  periods. 
There  is  a  Ijatin  proverb  which  says:  "From  the  abuse  of  a  thing  no  argument 
against  its  use  can  be  drawn."  We  cannot  prevent  liability  to  abuse,  and  psy- 
chotherapy is  sure  to  meet  that  fate.  It  has  been  abused  in  the  past,  and  is 
abuscil  now,  and  always  will  be  abused,  but  formal  study  of  psychotherapy 
and  its  deliberate  employment  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  limit  the 
inevitable  abuse. 

If  its  place  in  history  and  in  medicine  is  definitely  set  forth,  its  problems 
squarely  faced  and  their  solutions  definitely  suggested,  it  is  much  less  likely 
to  be  misused.  At  least,  then,  the  whole  subject  is  open  for  free  and  frank 
discussion  and  for  such  additions  and  subtractions  as  may  make  this  depart- 
ment of  therapeutics  as  important,  or  at  least  in  a  measure  as  valuable,  as 
climat()-therai)y  or  balneo-therapy  or  mechano-therapy  or  electro-therapy.  The 
development  of  each  of  these  subjects  has  proved  helpful.  It  is  true  that  each 
sf>ecialist  has,  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  in  general  practice,  exaggerated 
the  significance  of  his  own  department.  This  is  true  in  all  specialties,  how- 
ever, and  psychotherapy  deserves  quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  subjt»cts  we 
have  mentioned  to  have  a  place  among  the  text-books  of  medicine :  and  so  this 
one  is  committed  to  the  judgment  of  clinical  observers.    Long  ago  Horace  said : 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  hia  candidus  imperti 
Si  non  his  utere  mecum. 


HISTORY   OF  PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS 

SECTION  I 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  MEDICINE 

CHAPTER   I 

GREAT   PHYSICIANS   IN   PSYCHOTHERAPY 

"The  real  physician  is  the  one  who  cures:  the  obserratlon  which  does  not 
touch  the  art  of  healing  is  not  that  of  a  physician,  it  is  that  of  a  naturalist." 

Psychotherapy  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  medicine  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  ages.  The  great  physicians  of  all  time  have  recognized  its  value, 
have  used  it  themselves  and  commended  its  use  to  their  disciples,  though 
realizing  its  mysterious  side  and  appreciating  its  limitations. 

FIRST  PHTSICIAN 

The  first  physician  of  whom  we  have  any  record  was  I-em-Hetep,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Tcsher  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Egypt,  probably 
before  4000  B.  C.  Among  his  titles,  besides  that  of  Master  of  Secrets,  was 
Bringer  of  Peace.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  one  who,  when  not  able  to  cure 
physical  ailments,  did  succeed  in  consoling  and  reassuring  patients  so  as  to 
make  their  condition  much  more  bearable.  Like  others  of  the  great  early 
physicians,  he  was  after  his  death  worshiped  as  a  god,  a  tribute  which  prob- 
ably signifies  that  those  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  ministrations  felt  that 
he  must  have  been  more  than  mortal. 

The  extent  of  the  Egyptians'  admiration  for  him  will  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  the  step  pyramid  at  Sakkara  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  his 
honor,  though,  as  a  rule,  pNTamids  were  erected  only  to  honor  kings  or  the 
very  highest  nobility.  The  extant  statue  of  I-em-Hetop  shows  a  placid-looking 
man  with  an  air  of  beneficent  wisdom,  seated  with  a  scroll  on  his  knees. 
It  produces  the  distinct  impression,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  that 
his  patients  must  have  trusted  him  thoroughly,  since  this  is  the  memory  of  his 
personality  that  was  transmitted  to  posterity.  While  he  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  medical  divinity  of  the  Egyptians,  he  was  never  represented  with 
a  beard,  which  is  the  token  of  the  gods,  or  of  mortals  who  have  been  really 
apotheosized.  Evidently  his  devotees  felt  that  it  was  tlie  divine  in  his  human- 
ity which  was  the  most  prominent  feature  that  they  wished  to  honor.  Among 
the  Greeks  .'Esculapius,  who  had  been  merely  a  successful  physician,  came  to 
be  honored  as  a  deity.    When  we  recall  the  condition  of  therapeutics  at  that 
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time,  it  is  evident  that  man's  appreciation  of  his  power  to  console,  even 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  heal,  of  his  influence  over  men's  minds  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  confidence  that  his  presence  inspired, 
were  the  real  sources  of  their  grateful  recognition. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  IN  EGYPT 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  first  great  development  of  medicine  came  among 
the  priests.  The  two  professions,  the  medical  and  pricstliood,  were  one,  and 
the  temples  were  tlie  hospitals  of  the  time.  We  have  stories  of  people  traveling 
long  distances  to  certain  temples  in  the  early  days  of  Egypt  and  also  of  Greece. 
Often  the  sick  slept  in  the  temples  and  dreamed  of  ways  by  which  they  would 
be  cured.  The  stories  make  one  feel  that  somehow  the  sleep  which  came  over 
them  was  not  entirely  natural  and  spontaneous,  but  must  have  been  something 
like  hypnotic  sleep.  As  for  the  dreams,  the  suggestions  of  modem  time  given 
in  the  hypnotic  condition  seem  to  be  the  best  indication  that  we  have  of 
wliat  happened  in  those  old  days.  Certain  it  is  that  the  persuasion  of  the 
patient  that  he  would  get  better,  the  influence  of  the  diversion  of  mind  con- 
sequent upon  his  journey  and  the  regulation  of  life  under  new  circumstances 
in  the  temple,  with  the  repeated  suggestions  of  the  priests  and  of  their  various 
remedial  measures,  as  well  as  those  due  to  the  fact  that  other  patients  around 
him  were  improving,  all  plainly  show  the  place  of  psychotherapy  at  this  time. 

Much  of  the  old-time  therapy  was  in  association  with  dreams  supposed 
to  have  been  in  some  way  inspired.  This  was  true  at  Epidaurus,  at  Kos,  at 
Rome,  at  Lebene,  at  Athens,  and  at  every  place  we  know  of  where  cures  were 
worked  in  the  olden  times.  To  the  modern  mind  it  seems  impossible  that 
dreams  should  come  so  apropos  unless  they  were  in  some  way  directed.  The 
only  explanation  seems  to  be  the  use  of  suggestion,  with  the  probable  pro- 
duction of  sleep  resembling  our  modern  hypnotic  trance.  Apparently  the 
patient's  attention  was  little  directed  to  the  origin  of  the  suggestions  received, 
but  he  remembered  and  beneflted  by  them. 

The  most  explicit  testimony  that  we  have  to  the  antiquity  of  psychothera- 
peutics and  to  the  employment  of  the  influence  of  the  minds  of  patients  over 
their  ailments  in  the  olden  time  is  in  Pinel's  "Nosographie  philo8oj)hique'' 
and  in  his  "Traite  medico-philos()f)hi(|ue  sur  ralicnation  mentale." 

Pinel  himself  will  be  remembered  as  the  great  French  psychiatrist  who, 
confident  that  he  could  control  most  of  them  by  mental  influence,  first  dared 
to  strike  the  chains  from  the  insane  in  the  asylums  of  Paris,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  for  more  than  a  century  they  had  been  treated 
more  barbarously  than  ever  before  in  history.  The  passage  makes  clear  that 
the  writer  himself,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  persuaded  of  the  significance 
of  the  patient's  mental  attitude  and  of  the  value  of  mental  treatment  for 
many  nervous  and  mental  diseases : 

An  Intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and  with  the  character  In  gen- 
eral of  melancholies  must  always  point  out  the  urgent  necessity  of  forcibly  agitat- 
ing the  system,  of  interrupting  the  chain  of  their  gloomy  ideas,  and  of  engaging 
their  Interest  by  powerful  and  continuous  impressions  on  their  external  senses. 
Wise  regulations  of  this  nature  are  considered  as  having  constituted  in  part  the 
celebrity  and  utility  of  the  priesthood  of  ancient  Egypt.  EfPorts  of  industry  and 
of  art.  scenes  of  magnificence  and  of  grandeur,  the  varied  pleasures  of  sense,  and 


^^  i 


tli^ht  idea  of  tlie  ma^tlirrnt  Hrrangement  of  this  famous  bpalth 
rcKort  of  thft  'irM-ks  in  wliirh  every  poxaibie  rare  was  taken  to  influence  the  mind  of 
the  patient  favoralily  anil  bring  abniit  his  ritre.  The  biiildinps  of  the  Hieron  or  medi- 
cal inHtilution  of  Kpidaiima  were  beautifully  situated  alnut  six  miles  from  the  town 
of  KpidaurUH  in  pictuiyiique  seener}'  and  the  most  healthful  surround  injn-  There  were 
a  MTiiii  of  tiatliing  liuuses  for  bydropatliy.  The  a  batons,  lofty  and  airy  sleeping 
chamlHTH  with  their  southern  sides  and  open  colonnade,  are  singularly  like  the  open 
lialeiiniPH  of  our  tuberruloHis  sanatoria.  Every  oceupation  of  mind  was  provided. 
There  was  a  theatre  that  woiUd  seat  over  10.000  people.  Here  the  great  dassie  Greek 
plays  were  given  with  fullest  effeet.  There  was  a  stadium  seating  about  12.000  people 
In  u'hieh  athletic  events  were  witnessed,  finally  there  was  a  binpodrome  for  alt  sorts 
of  amusements  in  which  animals  share<l.  Then  there  were  llie  walks  through  the 
qountn',  slioltercd  paths  arounit  the  grounds  for  inclement  weather,  even  tunnels  for 
passage  from  one  building  to  another  and  all  the  innuenee  of  religion,  of  suggestion, 
of  contact  with  cultured  priests  thoroitglily  aceu^lnmed  to  dealing  with  all  manner  of 
patli-ntH.     So  wonder  the  place  was  popular  and  manv  cures  effecteil. 

A.  South  I'ropytiia:  n.  <iymniu>ium:  ('.  Temple  of  .Eseulapius:  DD.  East 
am)  West  Aliatons  (temple  enclosures!  ;  E.  I'holos-.  F,  Temple  of  Artemis;  C!.  Orove; 
II.  Small  Altar:  I.  Large  Altnr:  J.  South  Houndarv:  K.  Square  (liuiMingI  :  L, 
ItalliH  of  .KsriiliipiuH:  M,  Cvmnnsium  and  Hostel:  N'.  Four  Quailrnngtes  (fur  prome- 
nade Mnd  ejtereisel:  O,  Roman  Building:  P.  Roman  Bath:  Q.  I'ortico  of  Cotrs:  R. 
NortheaHt<-ni  Colonnade:  S.  Northeastern  (Jiisdrangle;  T,  Temple  of  Aphrodite  ( !)  : 
I',  Northern  I'nipvlirn,  on  the  Road  to  KpidauruH:  V.  Roman  miilding:  W.  Xnrthern 
Ihiiimlar}' 1  ^-  stadium;  Y,  Goal  or  Starting  Line;  Z,  Tunnel  between  Temple  *nd 
KUuliiim.      (Caton.) 
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the  imposing  Influences  of  a  pompous  and  mysterious  superstition,  were  perhaps 
never  devoted  to  a  more  laudable  purpose.  At  both  extremities  of  ancient  E^nrpt, 
a  country  which  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  populous  and  flourishing,  were 
temples  dedicated  to  Saturn,  whither  melancholies  resorted  in  crowds  in  quest  of 
relief.  The  priests,  taking  advantage  of  their  credulous  confidence,  ascribed  to 
miraculous  powers  the  effects  of  natural  means  exclusively.  Games  and  recreations 
of  all  kinds  were  instituted  In  these  temples.  Beautiful  paintings  and  images  were 
everywhere  exposed  to  public  view.  The  most  enchanting  songs,  and  sounds  the 
most  melodious  "took  prisoner  the  captive  sense."  Flowery  gardens  and  groves, 
disposed  with  taste  and  art,  invited  them  to  refreshment  and  salubrious  exercise. 
Gaily  decorated  boats  sometimes  transported  them  to  breathe,  amidst  rural  con- 
certs, the  pure  breezes  of  the  Nile.  Sometimes  they  were  conveyed  to  its  verdant 
Isles,  where,  under  the  symbols  of  some  guardian  deity,  new  and  Ingeniously  con- 
trived entertainments  were  prepared  for  their  reception.  Every  moment  was 
devoted  to  some  pleasurable  occupation,  or  rather  a  system  of  diversified  amuse- 
ments, enhanced  and  sanctioned  by  superstition.  An  appropriate  and  scrupulously 
observed  regimen,  repeated  excursions  to  the  holy  places,  preconcerted  tHea  at 
different  stages  to  excite  and  keep  up  their  interest  on  the  road,  with  every  other 
advantage  of  a  similar  nature  that  the  experienced  priesthood  could  invent  or 
command,  were,  in  no  small  degree,  calculated  to  suspend  the  infiuence  of  pain, 
to  calm  the  inquietudes  of  a  morbid  mind,  and  to  operate  salutary  changes  in 
the  various  functions  of  the  system. 

There  are  other  phases  of  Egyptian  medicine  which  serve  to  show  us  how 
early  many  of  tlie  psychological  ideas  that  we  now  are  trying  to  adopt  and 
adapt  in  medicine  had  come  to  the  thinkers  in  medicine  of  long  ago.  There 
is,  for  instance,  now  in  the  Berlin  museum  an  interesting  papyrus  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  the  date  of  which  is  about  2500  B.  C,  in  which  there  are 
many  modern  ideas.  It  is  a  dialogue  which  attempts  the  justification  of 
suicide.  The  principal  speaker,  a  man  weary  of  life,  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  suicide,  but  is  hesitant.  The  others  who  speak  in  the  dialogue  are  his 
secondary  personalities.  The  Eg}'ptians  considered  that  there  were  several 
of  these  interior  persons  with  whom  the  man  himself  might  have  communica- 
tion. A  man  could  play  draughts  with  his  ba  somewhat  as  we  play  solitaire. 
He  could  talk  to  and  exchange  gifts  with  his  ka.  He  could  argue  and  remain 
at  variance,  but  more  often  come  to  an  agreement,  with  his  khou.  This  last 
was  his  luminous  immortal  ego,  which,  according  to  the  tlien  generally  received 
Egyptian  conception,  formed  a  complete  and  independent  personality.  The 
whole  scene  thus  outlined  is  typically  modern  in  certain  phases  of  its  psychol- 
ogy, and  presents  the  only  known  treatment  for  the  tendency  to  suicide. 
While  we  have  but  this  instance,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  svstem 
of  persuasion  must  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  otlier  mental  conditions 
than  that  which  predisposes  to  suicide. 

What  is  described  in  our  quotation  from  Pinel  as  the  most  ancient  form 
of  psychotherapy  has  all  down  the  centuries  been  the  rule  of  life  for  patients 
at  institutions  similar  to  those  of  Egypt.  We  know  more  of  Greece  than  of 
other  countries;  there  the  shrines  of  yEsculapius  were  in  many  ways  what  we 
now  call  sanatoria.  They  were  spacious  buildings  pleasantly  situated,  tlie 
hours  of  rising  and  of  rest  were  definitely  regulated,  the  patients*  minds  were 
occupied  with  the  details  of  tlie  cure,  they  met  pleasant  companions  from 
distant  places,  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  diversion  of  mind,  simple  diet, 
long  hours  in  the  open  air  and  abundance  of  rest  away  from  the  ordinary 
worries  of  life.     Besides,  tliere  had  usually  bwn  some  weeks  or  months  of 
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preparation  during  a  lengthy  journoy  and  all  the  diversion  of  mind  which 
that  implies.  No  wonder  that  these  institutions  acquired  a  reputation  for  cures 
of  symptoms  which  the  physician  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  while  the 
patient  was  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his  daily  cares  and  worries  of  life. 

The  temples  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Greece,  were  much  like  the  health 
institutions — "cure  houses,''  as  the  expressive  German  phrase  calls  them — of 
our  day.  Pictures  of  the  temple  of  /Esculapius  at  Epidaurus  show  a  magnifi- 
cent building  with  beautiful  grounds,  ample  bathing  facilities,  and  evidently 
many  opportunities  for  a  quiet,  easy  life  far  from  the  worries  and  bustle  of 
the  world  and  with  everything  that  would  suggest  to  the  patient  that  he 
must  get  well.  This  phase  of  psychotherapy  in  the  olden  time  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  furnishes  a  valuable  commentary  on  corresponding 
modern  institutions,  since  it  shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  physical  influ- 
ences, which  have  differed  markedly  at  different  periods,  as  the  mental  atti- 
tude so  constantly  influenced  at  these  institutions  which  was  the  real  thera- 
jK'utic  factor. 

Now  our  sanatoria  are  nearly  all  founded  on  some  special  principle  of 
therapeutics.  Some  of  them  have  dietetic  fads  and  no  food  out  of  which  the 
life  has  been  cooked  is  eaten.  Some  of  them  are  absolutely  vegetarian.  Some 
of  them  depend  on  wonderful  springs  in  their  neighborhoods,  others  on  certain 
forms  of  exercise,  still  others  give  the  rest  cure.  All  succeed  in  relieving 
many  symptoms.  No  one  who  has  analyzed  the  cures  effected  will  think  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  the  special  therapeutic  fad  of  the  institution  that  ac- 
complishes all  the  good  done  for  patients  suffering  from  so  many  different 
complaints.  Similar  ills  often  are  affected  quite  differently,  and,  while  some 
are  relieved,  others  are  not.  Tliose  who  fail  to  be  cured  at  one  will,  however, 
often  be  relieved  at  another.  It  depends  on  how  much  influence  of  mind  is  se- 
cured over  the  patient  and  how  much  diversion  from  thoughts  of  self  is  provided. 

MIND  HEALING  IN  GREECE 

When  Greece  awoke  to  tlie  great  literary  and  scientific  discussion  of  human 
thought  that  gave  us  such  philosophic  and  scientific  thinkers  as  Hippocrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  then  psychotherapy,  in  the  formal  sense  of  caring  for 
the  mind  of  the  patient  as  well  as  for  his  body,  came  to  be  explicitly  recognized 
as  having  therapeutic  value.  Hippocrates  insisted  that  medicine  was  an  art 
rather  than  a  science,  that  personality  had  much  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the 
patient  must  be  optimistically  influenced  in  every  way.  The  first  of  his 
aphorisms  is  well  known,  but  few  realize  all  of  its  significance.  Hippocrates 
declares  that  *iife  is  short  and  art  long,  the  occasion  fleeting,  experience  falla- 
cious and  judgment  difficult.  The  physician  must  not  only  be  prepared  to 
do  what  is  right  himself,  hut  also  to  irnd-e  the  jxitirnt.  the  attendants  and 
exiemah  cooperate."  No  one  emphasized  more  than  he  the  necessity  for 
differentiating  the  individual  patient,  and  to  him  we  owe,  in  foundation  at 
least,  the  aphorism  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  sort  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  disease  than  what  sort  of  a  disease  the  individual  has,  for  the 
chances  of  cure  greatly  depend  on  favorable  individuality. 

Perhaps  Hippocrates'  most  striking  direct  contribution  to  psychotherapy 
is  his  aphorism  with  regard  to  pain.  He  said:  "Of  two  pains  occurring 
together  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  stronger  weakens  the  other."   Wlien 
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the  attention  is  distracted  from  pain,  then  it  is  lessened.  Of  two  pains,  then, 
only  the  one  that  attracts  the  most  attenion  is  much  felt,  and,  if  a  slight  pain 
is  succeeded  by  a  severe  pain  in  another  part  of  the  body,  the  lesser  pain  will 
apparently  become  trivial,  or,  indeed,  not  be  felt  at  all. 

In  Plato  we  find  the  direct  philosophic  expression  of  the  value  of  psycho- 
therapy. There  had  been  during  the  preceding  century  a  great  increase  in 
information  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  physical  nature,  and  es])ecially  tlie 
sciences  relating  to  the  human  body,  and  so  men  had  come,  as  they  are  prone 
to  at  such  eras — our  own,  for  instance — to  tliink  too  much  of  the  body  and 
too  little  of  the  mind  that  rules  it.  Accordingly,  we  have  from  Plato  a 
deliberate,  emphatic  assertion  of  this  great  truth  under  circumstances  which 
make  us  realize  liow  keenly  he  appreciated  its  significance  for  the  art  of 
medicine  and  for  humanity. 

Professor  Osier,  in  his  address,  "Physic  and  Physicians  as  Depicted  in 
Plato,"*  tells  a  story  which  sliows  clearly  how  much  the  great  Greek  phil- 
osopher appreciated  the  place  of  psychotherapy. 

Charmides  had  been  complaining  of  a  headache,  and  Critias  had  asked  Socrates 
to  make  believe  that  he  could  cure  him  of  it.  Socrates  said  that  he  had  a  charm 
which  he  had  leamt,  when  serving  with  the  army,  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Thracian  king.  Zamolxis.  This  physician  had  told  Socrates  that  the  cure  of  a  part 
should  not  be  attempted  without  treatment  of  the  whole,  and,  also,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cure  the  body  without  the  soul.  "and.  therefore,  if  the  head  and 
body  are  to  be  well,  you  must  begin  by  curing  the  mind;  that  is  the  first  thing. 
And  he  who  taught  me  the  cure  and  the  charm  added  a  special  direction.  'Let  no 
one,'  he  said,  'persuade  you  to  cure  the  head  until  he  has  first  given  you  his  soul 
to  be  cured.  For  this,*  he  said,  *w  the  great  error  of  our  day  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  body,  that  physicians  separate  the  soul  from  the  body.' " 

Because  it  anticipates  so  much  that  is  thought  to  be  recent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  affections  this  paragraph  is  interesting  from  many  standpoints. 
Headache  is  tvpicallv  one  of  the  ills  that  in  the  modern  time  has  often  been 
cured  by  suggestion.  Critias  knew  how  much  confidence  Charmides  had  in 
Socrates,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  master,  and  that,  therefore,  Socrates' 
declaration  of  his  power  to  cure  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  relieve  his 
disciple.  Critias  shrewdly  suggests,  however,  that  Socrates  possessed  a  chanri 
which  he  had  learned  from  a  distinguished  royal  physician.  Cures  in  the 
modern  time  of  any  kind  are  likely  to  be  much  more  effective  if  they  come 
from  a  distance  and,  above  all,  if  they  have  some  connection  with  royalty, 
or  have  been  tried  with  favorable  results  upon  distinguished  personages. 

ALEXANDRIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

When  the  center  of  interest  in  Greek  medicine  was  transferred  from 
Greece  itself  to  Egypt,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  represented  what  was  best 
in  medical  thinking  and  investigation,  we  find  evidence  once  more  of  wise 
physicians  realizing  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  and  of  what  seemed 
to  physicians  of  lesser  experience  the  cure  of  physical  ills  by  mental  means. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  all  time  is  Erasistratos,  who, 
with  Herophilus,  made  the  fame  of  the  great  medical  school  at  Alexandria, 


^  ".^uanimitas  and  Uther  Addrossos." 
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the  first  university  medical  school  in  tlic  world's  history.  Both  practiced 
dissection  with  assiduity,  and,  wliilo  it  is  Ilerophilus'  name  that  is  associated 
with  the  torctdar  within  the  skull,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  the  name  calamus 
scriptoritus  to  certain  appearances  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  otherwise 
stamped  his  personality  on  the  study  of  the  brain,  it  is  to  Erasistratos  that 
we  have  to  turn  for  a  typical  example  of  the  mental  physician.  Erasistratos, 
about  300  B.  C,  recognized  the  valves  of  the  heart,  gave  them  the  names 
tricuspid  and  sigmoid,  and,  like  his  great  colleague,  studied  particularly  the 
nervous  system.  He  seems  to  have  distinguislied  the  nerves  of  motion  from 
those  of  sensation,  recognized  their  different  functions  and  the  different  direc- 
tions in  which  they  carried  impulses,  and  thought  the  brain  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  body. 

The  story  is  told  that  he  was  summoned  in  consultation  to  see  the  son 
of  Seleukos,  surnamed  Nikator,  the  Macedonian  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  became  ruler  of  Babylonia.  The  illness  of  this  son,  Antiochos,  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  court  physicians.  While  Erasistratos  was  feeling  his 
patient's  pulse,  the  stepmother  of  the  young  prince  entered  the  room.  She, 
the  second  wife  of  his  father,  was  young  and  handsome,  and  Erasistratos  noted 
that  there  was  great  perturbation  of  the  pulse  as  soon  as  the  stepmother 
came  in.  He  correctly  surmised  that  the  young  man  was  in  love  with  the 
lady  and  that  his  illness  liad  been  occasioned  by  the  feeling  that  his  love  was 
hopeless.  The  very  sharing  of  his  secret  seems  to  have  started  the  young  man's 
cure,  and  Erasistratos*  wisdom  and  medical  skill  became  a  proverb  throughout 
the  East. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  AT  ROBIE 

Oalen. — Galen,  whom  we  are  prone  to  think  of  as  a  Latin  because  so 
much  of  his  work  was  done  at  Rome,  but  wliose  works  have  come  to  us  in 
Greek,  and  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Gret»k  school  of  medicine,  brought  up 
under  Greek  influence  in  his  native  town  of  Pergamos,  re-eclioed  Hippocrates' 
expressions  as  to  the  necessity  for  securing  the  patient's  confidence  and  setting 
his  mind  at  ease.  The  story  in  the  *^\rabian  Nights"  of  his  experience  with 
the  quack,  which  is  known  to  most  people,  shows  clearly  how  the  place  of 
mental  influence  in  the  relief  of  liuinan  ills  must  have  l)een  brought  home 
to  him.  For  nearlv  fifteen  centuries  his  works  continued  to  be  the  most  read 
of  medical  documents.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the  physicians  of  education  and 
influence,  confidently  looking  to  him  as  their  master,  kept  copies  of  his  works 
constantly  near  them,  and  turned  to  them  for  medical  guidance  as  they  would 
to  the  Bible  for  spiritual  aid. 

The  book  of  Galen  which  is  usually  placed  first  among  his  collected  works 
shows  how  much  more  important  is  the  mind  than  the  body  for  human  happi- 
ness, and  insists  on  mental  interests  as  making  life  worth  while.  In  it  he 
describes  the  good  physician,  and  says  that  to  be  a  good  physician  a  man 
must  also  be  a  good  pliilosopher.  When  he  comes  to  talk  of  the  different 
sects  in  medicine — for  even  in  his  time  there  were  groups  of  men  who  founded 
their  medical  practice  on  very  different  principles — he  ]>oints  out  that  the 
members  of  the  different  meilical  sects,  while  all  employing  practically  the 
same  remedies,  do  so  on  quite  different  principles,  and  yet  get  about  the  same 


*. 
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results.  Thi>  concept  comes  as  near  to  being  a  conscious  reflection  as  to  the 
place  that  the  patient *s  mental  reaction  had  in  therajK^utics  as  might  well  be 
expecii*d  at  that  early  date. 

Alexander  of  Tillies. — After  Galen,  medicine  suffered  an  eclipse  because 
the  Romans  became  too  devoted  to  luxury  to  pennit  of  its  development,  and 
later  the  descent  of  the  barbarians  from  the  North  disturbed  silence  and  cul- 
ture. In  spite  of  the  disturbance,  however,  there  is  evidence  during  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  of  the  deliberate  use  of  mental  influence  and  even  of  direct 
suggestion  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Alexantler  of  Tralles  (sixth  centur}-  A.  D.)  was  not  judiciously  critical 
in  his  selection  of  remedies.  Often  he  has  quite  ridiculous  theraj>eutic  sug- 
gestions, and  yet  we  have  at  least  two  stories  with  regard  to  him  which  clearly 
indicate  his  employment  of  mi^ntal  influence.  One  of  his  patients  is  said 
to  have  been  suffering  from  the  delusion  that  his  head  had  been  cut  off  by 
order  of  the  tvrant,  but  he  was  cured  as  soon  as  the  doctor  hit  on  the  interest- 
ing  expedient  of  making  him  wear  a  leaden  hat,  which  eradicated  his  delusion 
and  made  him  think  his  head  had  been  restored. 

It  is  also  in  Alexander  Trallianus,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  that  we 
have  the  original  of  the  story  which  has  been  often  told,  many  writers  giving 
it  as  an  exjvrience  of  their  own.  A  woman  was  sure  that  she  had  swallowed 
a  snake,  and  that  it  continued  to  exist  in  her  stomach,  devouring  much  of 
her  food  and  causing  acute  pain  whenever  large  quantities  of  food  were  not 
provided  for  it.  All  sorts  of  remedies  had  been  tried  without  result.  At  last 
Alexander  gave  her  an  emetic  and  then  slipped  into  the  basin  into  which  she 
was  vomiting  a  snake  resembling  as  closely  as  possible  that  which  she  thought 
she  had  swallowed.  The  ruse  effected  a  complete  cure.  Usually  in  latter-day 
variants  of  this  story  the  cure  is  only  temporary,  for  the  patient  after  a  time 
has  the  same  symptoms  as  before  and  then  is  sure  that  during  the  time  of  its 
residence  in  tlie  stomach  tlie  snake  has  given  hirtli  to  young. 

Paul  of  iEgina. — In  tlie  seventh  century  Paul  of  .Kgina  eollcx*tiHl  all  tliat 
had  lufn  writtc^n  on  insanity  h\  plivsicians  of  olden  times,  and  manv  of  his 
direttiims  and  prescriptions  for  treatment  show  that  he  apprcviated  the  vahie 
of  mental  influentn?.  He  recommends  tliat  thosc^  who  are  suffering  from  mental 
disease  should  be  placed  in  a  (|uiot  institution,  sliould  he  given  hatlis,  and 
that  an  important  portion  of  the  treatment  should  consist  of  mental 
recreations. 

ARABIAN    MENTAL    MEDICINE 

The  Arabian  physicians  who  succeeded  to  the  traditions  of  Greek  medicine 
p^ese^^•ed  also  those  relating  to  psychotherapy.  Rhazc^,  the  first  of  the  great 
Arabian  physicians,  has  a  number  of  aphorisms  that  show  his  interest  in  and 
recognition  of  the  value  of  mental  licaling.  He  insisti'd  that  "doctors  ought 
to  console  their  patients  even  though  the  signs  of  death  are  impending.  For 
the  bodies  of  men  follow  their  spirits."  He  believed  that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  physician  was  "to  strengthen  the  natural  vitality  for,  if  you 
add  to  that  vou  will  remove  a  crrc\at  manv  ills,  hut  if  vou  lessen  it  hv  the 

•  •  •  •  « 

drugs  which  you  employ  you  add  to  tlie  ])atient's  danger."     "Truth  in  medi- 
cine." he  said,  "is  a  goal  whicli  cannot  he  absolutely  reached,  and  tlie  art  of 
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healing,  as  it  is  described  in  books,  is  far  beneath  the  practical  experience  of 
a  skillful,  tlioiightful  pliysician."*  Manifestly  he  realized  the  importance  of 
the  influence  of  the  physician  over  the  individual  patient. 

His  greatest  successor  among  the  Arab  physicians,  Avicenna  (eleventh 
century),  "the  Hippocrates  and  the  Galen  of  the  Arabians,"  as  \\niewell 
called  him,  has  some  striking  tributes  to  what  he  recognized  as  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body.  He  appreciated  that  not  only  might  the  mind 
heal  or  injure  its  own  body,  but  that  it  might  influence  other  bodies,  through 
their  minds,  for  weal  or  woe.  He  says:  "Tlie  imagination  of  man  can 
act  not  only  on  his  own  body,  but  even  on  other  and  very  distinct  bodies. 
It  can  fascinate  and  modify  them,  make  them  ill  or  restore  them  to  health." 
In  this,  of  course,  he  is  yielding  to  the  dominant  mystical  belief  that 
man  can  work  harm  to  others,  which  subsequently,  under  the  name  of 
witchcraft,  came  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  for  ill  in  European  history. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  liis  opiniims  are  founded  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  influence  of  mind  on  body,  as  he  had  seen  its  action  in  medicine. 
From  him  we  have  the  expression:  "At  times  the  confidence  of  the  patient  in 
the  physician  lias  more  influence  over  the  disease  than  the  medicine  given 
for  it."* 

MEDIEVAL  MIND-HEALING 

During  the  Middle  Ages  faith  was  one  of  tlie  things  most  frequently 
appealed  to,  and  even  the  physicians  made  use  of  religious  belief  to  secure 
a  favorable  attitude  of  the  patient's  mind  toward  tlie  remedies.  One  of  tlie 
men  who  particularly  realized  the  importance  of  this  was  Mondeville,  the 
great  P'rench  surgeon. 

Pagel  has  called  attention  to  ^londeville's  insistence  on  preparing  the 
patient's  mind  properly  for  venesection.  The  patient  should  be  made  to 
feel  tliat  this  procedure  was  sure  to  do  him  good,  and  various  reasons  should 
be  given  him  why  the  removal  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood  carried  with  it 
poisons  from  the  body,  and  so  gave  a  better  opportunity  to  nature  to  conquer 
the  disease.  If  the  patients  were  unfavorably  disposed  towards  venesection, 
Mondeville  thought  that  it  should  not  be  performed,  as  it  was  not  likely  to 
do  good.  It  was  not  that  he  felt  that  the  mental  influence  was  the  more 
important  of  the  two  therapeutic  factors,  but  that  a  combination  of  the 
remedial  force  of  blood-letting  with  a  favorable  state  of  the  patient's  mind 
meant  so  much  more  than  could  be  accomplished  by  venesection  alone  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  take  pains  to  have  the  combination  of  the  two.  We 
in  modern  times  realize  that  in  most  cases  blood-letting  rather  did  physical 
harm  than  good.  It  continued  to  hold  a  place  in  medicine  because  patients 
were  so  nmch  impressed  by  it  that  they  were  given  renewed  vigor  after  its  use. 

MENTAL  HEALING  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE 

What  is  exemplified  in  medieval  medicine  in  this  matter  remains  true 
during  the  Renaissance.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Petrus  Pomponatius,  well 
known  as  a  thinker  and  writer  on  borderland  subjects  related  to  medicine, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  men  might  very  well  be  cured  of  certain  ailments 
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by  influence  from  the  minds  of  others,  and  that  sucli  treatment,  undertaken 
by  physicians  appropriately  endowed,  produced  wonderful  effects.     He  said: 

Some  men  are  specially  endowed  with  eminently  curative  faculties;  the  effects 
produced  by  their  touch  are  wonderful:  but  even  touch  is  not  always  necessary; 
their  glances,  their  mere  intention  of  doing  good  are  efficient  for  the  restoration 
of  health.    The  results,  however,  are  due  to  natural  causes. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  MODERN  BIEDICINE 

Paracelsiu. — Paracelsus,  the  great  physician  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  may  well  be  considered  the  fatlier  of  modern  pliarma- 
ceutics,  had  no  illusions  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  power  of  drugs  over 
disease.  He  recognized  that  mental  influence  was  extremely  important,  and 
often  lent  a  power  not  otherwise  possessed  to  many  remedies.    He  said : 

Imagination  and  faith  can  cause  and  remove  diseases.  Confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  amulets  is  the  whole  secret  of  their  efficacy.  It  is  from  faith  that 
imagination  draws  its  power.  Anyone  who  believes  in  the  secret  resources  of 
Nature  receives  from  Nature  according  to  his  own  faith;  let  the  object  of  your 
faith  be  real  or  imaginary,  you  will  in  an  equal  degree  obtain  the  same  results. 

Personal  magnetism,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  it,  a  transference 
of  the  idea  from  the  science  of  magnetics  as  related  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
magnet,  seems  to  have  originated  with  Paracelsus.  He  was  sure  that  the 
influence  exerted  over  certain  patients  by  certain  physicians  was  due  to  a 
force  very  like  that  exerted  by  tlie  magnet  over  iron.  He  was  even  inclined 
to  think  that  magnets  themselves  might  exert  a  strong  potency  over  diseased 
conditions,  and  he  found  them  to  be  useful  in  epilepsy.  Doubtless  in  many 
cases  of  supposed  epilepsy  successfully  treated  the  ailment  was  really  of  an 
hysterical  nature.  In  these  cases  the  strong  suggestion  which  the  use  of  the 
magnets  gave  for  many  centuries  acted  favorably. 

Agrippa. — The  writings  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  of  Para- 
celsus, and,  like  him,  a  student  of  alchemy  and  of  tlic  s(»crcts  of  nature, 
contain  corresponding  passages  which  serve  to  show  liow  imich  of  interest  there 
was  in  mental  influence  during  the  Renaissance.  All  of  these  men  were,  of 
course,  a  little  outside  of  the  ordinary  medical  tradition,  intent  on  getting 
to  realities,  not  being  satisfied  either  with  words  or  assumptions,  refusing 
to  accept  many  thing  that  the  physicians  of  their  time  completely  credited. 
Agrippa  in  a  characteristic  passage  said : 

Our  mind  doth  eflTect  divers  things  by  faith  (which  is  a  firm  adhesion,  a  fixed 
intention,  and  a  vehement  application  of  the  worker  or  rereivor)  in  him  that 
coiiperates  in  anything,  and  giv^s  power  to  tho  work  which  we  intend  to  do.  So 
that  there  is  made  in  us,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  the  virtue  to  be  received,  and 
the  thing  to  be  done  in  us,  or  by  us.  We  must,  therefore,  in  every  work  and 
application  of  things,  affect  vehemently,  imagine,  hope  and  believe  strongly,  for 
that  will  be  a  great  help. 

Van  Helmont. — At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Van  Helmont,  who 
carried  on  the  work  in  pharmaceutics  begun  by  Paracelsus,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  substances  commonly  used,  as  well  as  the 
invention  of  the  word  "gas,"  wjis  a  thorough  belii^ver  in  the  influence  of 
mind  over  body  and,  indeed,  in  the  existence  in  human  l)eings  of  storehouses 
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of  latent  energy  ordinarily  unemployed,  but  tliat  might  under  special  circv 
stanceB  be  tapped  to  produce  wonderful  effects.    Indi'ed,  some  passages  remits 
us  of  Prof,  Jamt's'  expressions  in  his  discussion  of  the  law  of  human  energy,! 
Van  Hclmont  Baid; 

All  magical  power  lies  dormant  In  man,  and  requires  to  be  excited.  (Compara^ 
Prof.  James's  "Law  ot  Mental  Energy"  in  tbe  chapter  on  Mental  Influence),  ' 
This  (need  for  excitation)  Is  particularly  the  case  if  the  Bubjecl  upon  wliom  we 
wiab  to  operate  Is  not  In  ttie  most  favorable  disposition;  if  bis  Internal  Imagina- 
tion does  not  ahandon  itself  entirely  to  the  impression  we  wish  to  make  upon 
him;  or  if  he  towards  whom  the  action  is  directed  possesses  more  energy  tlian  be 
who  operates.  But  when  the  patient  ts  well  disposed  or  wealf,  be  readily  yields 
to  the  magnetic  Influence  of  him  who  operates  upon  him  through  the  medium  of 
bis  imaginatloD.  In  order  to  operate  powerfully.  It  Is  necessary  to  employ  some 
medium;   but  thla  medium  is  nothing  unless  accompanied  by  Internal  action. 

Sydenham. — In  the  more  modem  period  the  deliberate  use  of  the  influencal 
of  the  mind  on  tlic  body  is  quite  as  clear.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of'I 
modern  pliyaicians,  who  well  deserves  the  name  of  the  English  Hippoeratea^j 
is  .Sydenliam.  How  much  Sydenham  realized  that  many  ot  his  patients'  ail-| 
ments  could  only  he  cured  by  occupying  their  minds  with  other  things  is  seeol 
in  his  writings.  There  is  a  characteristic  story  told  by  Dr.  Paris  in  hisl 
"Pharmacologia"  which  illustrates  this  well  and  is  a  striking  anticipation 
of  what  we  are  prone  to  think  of  as  very  modem  views  in  these  matters: 

This  great  physician.  Sydenham,  having  long  attended  a  gentleman  of  fortuna  1 
with    little    or    no   advantage,    frankly   avowed    bis   Inability    to    render    him    any  J 
further  service,  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  there  was  a  physician  of  the  name  J 
of  Robertson,  at  Inverness,  who  had  dletlngulsbed  blmBelf  by  the  performance  of 
many  remarkable  cures  of  the  eame  complaint  as  that  under  which  his  patient 
labored,  and  expressing  a  conviction  that,  if  he  applied  to  him,  he  would  come 
back  cured.    This  was  too  encouraging  a  proposal  to  be  rejected;  the  gentleman 
received  from  Sydenham  a  statement  of  bia  case,  with  the  necessary  letter  of  Intro- 
ducllon,   and   proceeded   without   delay   lo  the  place   in   question.     On   arriving  at 
Inverness,  and  anxiously  Inquiring  for  the  residence  of  Dr.  Robertson,  be  found, 
to  bis  utter   dismay  and  disappointment,    that   there  was   no   physician  of  that 
name,  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  memory  of  any  person   there.     The  gentleman 
returned,  vowing  eternal  hostility  to  the  peace  of  Sydenham,  and  on  his  arrival    , 
at  home  Indignantly  expressed  his  Indlgatlon  at  having  been  sent  on  a  Journey  ot  4 
ao  many  hundred   miles  for  no  purpose.     "Well,"  replied   Sydenham,   "are 
better  In  health?"    "Yes.  I  am  now  quite  well;  but  no  thanks  to  you."    "No."  sayg  j 
Sydenham,  "but  you  may  thank  Dr.  Robertson  for  curing  you.     I  wished  to  send  ] 
you  on  a  Journey   with   some  object  of  interest  In  view:    I   knew  it   would   be   of  J 
service  to  you:   in  going,  you  had  Dr.  Robertson  and  bis  wonderful  curt 
templatioo:  and  in  returning,  you  were  equally  engaged  In  thinking  of  scoldins  i 


Morgagni. — In  the  century  following  Sydenham  we  have  &  number  ot  l 
ex&mpU'S  cited  hy  Morgagni,  the  father  of  pathology,  in  which  his  recognitioa  1 
of  the  value  ot  the  mind  as  a  curative  agent  and  of  the  harm  that  may  bel 
done  by  over-occupation  of  the  mind  is  set  forth  at  its  proper  vahie.  Bei 
min  Ward  Kichardson  in  his  "Disciples  of  ^Esculapius"'  tells  of  two  incidents  J 
in  which  this  pha.-^e  of  Morgagni's  very  practical  application  of  knowledge  T 
to  medical  priu'lice  is  exemplilied: 
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In  other  examples,  where  the  symptoms  are  dae  to  mental  oppression,  he 
pursued  a  course  of  treatment  that  was  of  soothing  nature.  A  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Bologna  happened  to  discover  that  his  pulse  was  intermittent, 
and  being  extremely  anxious  about  it  was  incessantly  feeling  his  pulse,  to  discover 
that  the  evil  was  daily  increasing.  Morgagni*s  advice  to  his  patient  was  to  take 
his  finger  off  his  wrist  and  not  to  inquire  too  anxiously  about  his  condition.  The 
advice  was  followed,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  removal  of  the  disturbance. 

It  is  a  very  singular  truth  that  in  describing  the  action  of  the  nervous  system 
on  the  circulation  Morgagni  shows  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  may  be  disturbed  by  two  sets  of  nervous  irritations,  one  inflicted 
through  the  pneumogastrics,  the  other  "through  those  nerves  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  arteries" — the  vaso-motor  system  which  is  readily  disturbed  by 
the  mind.  In  one  patient  he  observed  great  perturbations  of  the  pulse  in  both 
wrists  as  the  result  of  mental  anxiety.  But  a  day  or  two  later  the  pulse  derange- 
ment was  confined  to  the  left  side  altogether.  The  pulse  of  the  right  arm  was 
quite  regular,  while  that  of  the  left  arm  still  showed  the  inequality.  When  the 
mental  distress  was  relieved,  this  pulse  also  became  equal. 

Morgagni  cites  Sydenham's  contemporary,  Lancisi,  the  great  Italian  pliysi- 
cian,  as  recognizing  the  influence  of  the  emotions  on  the  heart.  Examples 
of  similar  convictions  as  to  mental  influence  in  medicine  are  also  found  in 
the  works  of  ^lorgagni's  great  contemporaries,  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten, 
and  the  great  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
closely  imitated  in  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  influence  of  mind 
ove/  body  in  medicine  by  their  successors  in  the  profession. 

John  Hunter. — Wise  old  John  Hunter  recognized  the  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body  very  clearly.  He  said,  for  instance,  "There  is  not  a  natural 
action  in  the  body,  whetlier  voluntary  or  involuntary,  that  mav  not  be  influ- 
enced  by  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  at  the  time."  He  lays  it  dovm  as  a  law 
that  "every  part  of  the  body  sympathizes  with  the  mind,  for  whatever  affects 
the  mind,  the  body  is  affected  in  proportion.''  He  said  further,  "as  a  state 
of  the  mind  is  capable  of  producing  a  disease,  anotlior  state  of  it  may  affect 
a  cure."  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  touch  of  a  cor])se  produced 
wonderful  effwts  upon  the  minds  of  patients.  He  said,  "Even  tumors  have 
yielded  to  the  stroke  of  a  dead  man's  hand."  He  observes  that  '*while  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  diseases  connected  with  the  nerves — and  those 
in  which  their  alteration  is  in  the  actitm  of  ])arts  not  in  their  structure — 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  imagination,  we  find  that  there  are  other 
diseases  in  which  they  appear  to  have  little  connection  that  are  much  affected 
bv  the  state  of  mind." 

Oerman  Mind  Healing. — In  his  monograph  on  "Psychotherapy  in  Its 
Scientific  Aspects"*  Dr.  Bertliold  Kern  calls  attention  to  a  forgotten  book 
of  the  German  physician  Scheidemantel,  published  in  1787.  Its  title  was  '*The 
Emotions  as  Remedies."  It  seems  to  be  very  rare  since  even  our  Surgeon 
Oenerars  Library  lias  no  copy  of  it.  The  author  treated  psychotherapy  sys- 
tematically. He  insisted  that  man  was  a  unit  in  which  body  and  soul  mutually 
influenced  each  other.  Scheidemantel  blamed  the  moralists  for  considering 
the  soul  exclusively  and  the  physicians  for  thinking  only  of  the  body.  He 
thought  that  this  was  a  serious  mistake  for  both  sides  and  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  much  of  our  recent  discussion  on  the  influence  of  the  body  and 
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of  things  physical  generally  in  what  is  called  crime  and  various  divagations 
from  law.  On  the  otlier  hand,  he  thought  that  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  body  was  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  tlierapeutics. 

Reil,  after  whom  the  Island  of  Reil  is  named,  and  who  taught  us  much 
with  regard  to  brain  anatomy,  was  also  interested  in  the  influence  of  mind 
on  body.  He  was  the  professor  of  anatomy  at  Berlin  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  had  great  influence  over  the  medical  science  of  the 
time.  He  insisted  on  the  recognition  and  development  of  psychotherapy  and 
hoped  to  give  it  a  place  beside  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  human 
ills.  He  did  much  to  create  a  current  of  thought  in  German  medicine  which 
culminated  in  Johann  Miiller's  very  definite  expressions  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 

Very  probably  the  most  striking  expression  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
body  is  in  that  wonderful  old  book,  Johann  Miiller's  text-book  of  physiology, 
issued  in  an  English  edition  (London,  1842)  under  the  title  *'p]lements  of 
Physiology."  The  subject,  a  favorite  study,  is  set  forth  very  clearly,  and  evi- 
dently from  personal  knowledge.  He  recognized  that  the  mind  might  influ- 
ence every  organ  and  function  of  the  body.  The  influence  of  expectancy  he 
emphasized  particularly : 

The  influence  of  ideas  upon  the  body  gives  rise  to  a  very  great  variety  of 
phenomena  which  border  on  the  marvelous.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact 
that  any  state  of  the  body,  which  is  conceived  to  be  approaching  and  which  is 
expected  with  perfect  confidence  and  certainty  of  its  occurrence,  will  be  very  prone 
to  ensue  as  the  mere  result  of  that  idea,  if  it  do  not  lie  without  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  case  mentioned  by  Pictet,  in  his  observations  on  nitrous  oxide, 
may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  such  phenomena.  A  young  lady,  Miss  B., 
wished  to  inspire  this  intoxicating  gas;  but  in  order  to  test  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination, common  atmospheric  air  was  given  to  her.  instead  of  the  nitrous  oxide. 
She  had  scarcely  taken  two  or  three  inspirations  of  it,  when  she  fell  into  a  state 
of  syncope,  which  she  had  never  suflTered  previously;  she  soon  recovered.  The 
influence  of  the  ideas,  when  they  are  combined  with  a  state  of  emotion,  generally 
extends  in  all  directions,  alTecting  the  senses,  motions  and  secretions.  But  even 
simple  ideas,  unattended  with  a  disturbed  state  of  the  passions,  produce  most 
marked  organic  effects  in  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  the  matter  of 
fatigue  Miiller  is  especially  emphatic.  He  states  just  as  clearly  two  generations 
ago  the  Law  of  Reserve  Energy  as  James  stated  it  in  recent  years.  Of 
course,  Miiller  was  far  beyond  his  time  in  everything,  but  then  men  who 
really  think  always  are,  and  even  Miiller^s  accurate  expression  only  represents 
what  had  been  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in  many  previous  generations. 
He  says: 

The  idea  of  our  own  strength  gives  added  strength  to  our  movements.  A 
person  who  is  confident  of  effecting  anything  by  muscular  eflTorts,  will  do  it  more 
easily  than  one  not  so  confident  in  his  own  power.  The  idea  that  a  change  is 
certainly  about  to  take  place  in  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  may  produce 
such  a  change  in  the  nervous  energy,  that  exertions  hitherto  impossible  become 
possible.  This  is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  the  individual  is  at  the  time 
in  a  state  of  mental  emotion. 

Even  this  necessarily  fragmentary  and  rather  disjointed  sketch  of  the 
main  features  of  psychotherapeutics,  as  we  sc^  them  recognized  by  the  great 
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phvsicums  of  the  past,  sene  to  show  that  nuntal  influrnct*  has  always  been 
appreciated  as  an  important  element  in  the  care  of  the  imlividual  patient. 

The  times  when  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  psychotherapy  have 
certain  special  characteristics.  Usually  the  periods  have  come  just  after  a 
signal  advance  in  medicine  made  through  devotion  to  physical  science.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  advances  and  for  a  time  tlie  individual  patient  is 
forgotten  in  the  hope  that  at  last  physical  science  is  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  physical  man.  With  the  disappointment  that  alwa\'8  follows 
there  i^  a  reversion  of  feeling  and  men  realize  once  more  how  important 
is  the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  even  in  physical  diseases.  Then  there 
comes  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  value  of  psychotherapy.  We  are  at 
present  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  periods,  hence  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  subject. 

CHAPTER    II 

UNCONSCIOUS   PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS 

The  great  authorities  in  medicine,  the  men  whose  thought  counted  for  most 
in  the  development  of  not  only  the  science  but  the  art  of  medicine,  the  men 
to  whom  we  look  back  as  having  been  great  practicing  physicians,  have  always 
used  this  remedial  measure  deliberately  and  have  suggested  to  others  that  it 
should  be  so  used.  But  the  smaller  minds  have  been  satisfied  to  think  that 
their  drugs,  their  external  remedies  and  applications,  have  been  the  sole 
sources  of  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  the  patient.  Such  smaller  men  are  prone 
to  think  that  they  have  specifics  for  disease,  while  the  larger  men  hesitate 
and  recognize  that  coincidence  plays  a  large  role  and  that  the  suggestive 
factors  in  therapeutics  often  deceive  us  as  to  the  real  efficacy  of  drugs  and 
remedies. 

All  physicians  have  at  all  times  used,  though  often  uncn^nsciously.  the 
suggestive  factor  in  therapeutic**,  and  montal  influt-nct*  luis  lia<l  everywhere 
a  large  rCAe  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Only  in  reivnt  years  have  wo  come 
to  appreciate  how  many  dis4^ases  are  st^lf-liniiteil.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
self-limited  diseases  all  S4>rts  of  druirs  and  tlienipeiitie  metho<ls  aehievetl  a 
reputation.  Some  of  them  were  loi-iked  u|>on  by  generations  as  sptvifies, 
though  we  know  now  that  they  are  almost,  if  not  e<">nipletely,  us<^less  so  far 
as  any  direct  influence  uprm  the  disease'  is  c-t^nrerned.  Indt^^l,  at  times  they 
were,  per  se,  harmful  rather  than  beneficial,  and  the  |>atient  literally  got  well 
in  spite  of  the  treatment,  thniigli  the  rep«nUe<l  siiirgt^tion  of  betterment  often 
more  than  overcame  the  ill  efTKt  and  helpe<l  in  recovery. 

REMEDIES  PLUS  SUGGESTION 

Prof.  Richet.  the  head  of  the  department  of  pliysiology.  University  of  Paris, 
quotes  the  expression  of  a  French  critic  of  medicine:  "Hurry  up  and  take 
the  new  remedy  while  it  still  cures.  After  a  time  it  will  lose  its  power."  The 
power  that  is  lost  as  remedies  grow  familiar  is  the  sugsrestive  element  that 
accompanied  them  at  the  beginning.  They  were  announced  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  as  a  discover}'  in  therapeutics,  a  number  of  cases  treated  with  them 
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were  much  benefited  (because  of  the  feeling  that  they  must  do  good),  and 
it  was  only  after  a  great  many  cases  had  been  treated,  many  of  them  under 
circumstances  where  patients  knew  nothing  of  the  claims  made  for  the 
remedies,  and  where  physicians  had  little  or  no  previous  confidence  in  them, 
that  their  true  place  in  therapeutics  was  revealed.  Every  physician  of  experi- 
ence has  scon  the  popularity  of  remedies  wax  and  wane  as  a  consequence 
of  the  attention  called  to  them.  We  have  now  therapeutic  discoveries  every 
week.  Enthusiastic  articles  are  written  about  them,  many  of  thorn  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  then  after  a  time  no  more  is  heard  of  them,  or  they  sink 
back  into  the  long  list  of  dubious  remedies  that  may  be  tried  when  others 
have  failed,  but  have  no  special  claim  upon  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
physicians  continue  to  think  them  wonder-working. 

"Time  is  short  and  art  is  long,  the  occasion  is  fleeting,  experience  fallacious 
and  judgment  difficult,"  as  Hippocrates  bemoaned  2400  years  ago,  and  con- 
ditions in  medicine  continue  the  same.  With  suggestions  and  coincidence  ever 
at  work,  it  is  still  practically  impossible  to  determine  the  intrinsic  value  of  any 
remedy  until  after  a  prolonged  trial.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  still  more 
difficult  because  there  had  boon  no  such  accumulation  of  experience  as  we 
have  to  guide  us,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  striking  examples  of  even 
great  physicians  recommending  remedies  whose  main  therapeutic  influence 
must  have  been  the  element  of  suggestion. 

Oalen's  Theriac. — Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  suggestive  thera- 
peutics is  Galen's  famous  iheriac,  various  proscriptions  for  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  some  of  them  much  more  complex  than  others,  so  Galen  is  prob- 
ably not  responsible  for  all  its  absurdities.  This  remedy  contained  a  host  of 
ingredients,  some  of  which  neutralized  others,  and  all  of  which  taken  together 
could  have  had  but  little  effect  save  by  a  strong  suggestion  to  the  patient  that 
as  he  was  taking  so  many  drugs  he  surely  must  be  benefited. 

Bernard's  Theriac. — Almost  in  our  own  time  another  iheriac  came  prom- 
inently before  the  public.  In  his  younger  years  Claude  Bernard,  the  French 
physiologist,  worked  in  a  little  drug  store  in  a  country  place  not  far  from  the 
farm  on  which  he  was  born.  There  he  found  that  the  most  called  for  remedy 
was  a  iheriac.  It  was  good  for  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  and  was 
bought  in  quantities  by  the  old  women  of  the  neighborhood,  who  administered 
it  on  every  occasion.  The  remedy  was  made  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
secret  of  its  composition  in  this  particular  pharmacy  was  what  interested  Ber- 
nard. Whenever  any  compound  was  for  any  reason  spoiled  in  the  drug  store, 
the  rule  was,  "Put  that  aside  for  the  iheriac/'  This  much  sold  remedy  then 
consisted  of  the  most  heterogeneous  drugs.  It  was  so  diluted  that  it  could  do 
no  harm,  though  it  had  quite  sufficient  taste  and  odor  to  make  every  one  who 
took  it  realize  that  without  doubt  they  were  taking  a  strong  medicine. 

The  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  this  wonderful  remedy 
on  Claude  Bernard  was  the  best  that  could  have  boon  anticipated.  He 
resolved  to  study  the  physiological  effects  of  drugs  so  that  they  could  be  given 
scientifically,  and  not  in  the  hit  or  miss  fashion  that  made  possible  the  success 
of  the  iheriac. 

The  custom  of  Bernard's  country  drug  store,  however,  was  not  different 
from  that  of  most  country  drug  stores  of  the  time.  Unconscious  psycho- 
therapeutics we  may  well  call  it,  because  the  main  therapeutic  factor  was 
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suggestion,  renewed  as  often  as  the  mixture  was  taken,  that  the  patient  ought 
to  feel  better,  until  finally  whatever  symptoms  were  due  to  over-attention  and 
to  concentration  of  mind  on  feelings  of  discomfort  were  diverted.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  inhibition  exercised  by  this  over-attention  ceased  its  hampering 
effect  nature  completed  the  cure. 

Suggestion  in  Colds. — Many  remedies  acquired  a  reputation  for  breaking 
up  coughs  and  colds.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  one  has 
ever  aborted  a  cold,  or  any  other  infection,  that  had  gained  a  hold  on  the 
patient  We  now  know  that  this  common  affliction  is  not  due  to  cold  but  to 
absorption  of  infectious  material.  Nansen  spent  two  winters  near  the  Nortli 
Pole  without  catching  any  cold,  and  his  men  were  as  healthy  as  himself.  He 
had  been  back  in  civilization  scarcelv  a  week  before  he  and  his  men  were 
confined  to  bed  with  a  grippy  cold.  In  the  far  north,  and  high  on  mountains 
where  the  temperature  is  low,  colds  are  not  as  common  as  they  are  in  crowded 
cities  and  especially  among  those  who  are  much  in  crowds.  Cold  weather  only 
predisposes  to  the  infection,  and  after  it  has  occurred  it  is  sure  to  run  its 
course.  That  course  may  be  longer  or  shorter.  The  cold  is  usually  preceded 
by  chilly  feelings.  Every  one  knows  it  is  possible  to  have  chilly  feelings  that 
seem  to  portend  a  cold,  yet  be  well  the  next  day.  If  in  the  meantime  any 
remedy  is  taken,  credit  will  be  given  to  the  remedy.  When  a  cold  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  disturbance  of  circulation  or  a  congestion,  one  might 
expect  to  break  it  up.  Now  tliat  we  know  that  it  is  a  microbic  infection,  and 
know  further  that  microbic  diseases  are  usually  cured  bv  a  definite  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  body,  we  are  not  so  likely  to  think  of  breaking  them  up. 
There  are  still  physicians  who  think  they  can  abort  a  threatened  pneumonia 
or  abbreviate  typhoid  fever,  but  they  are  not  those  who  know  most  about  the 
science  of  medicine. 

We  have  the  stor}',  then,  of  a  series  of  remedies  used  with  great  confidence 
in  coughs  and  colds,  some  of  them  physically  beneficial,  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  containing  opium,  often  physically  harmful,  yet  taken  with  such 
confidence  that  undoubtedly  the  patient  was  helped  tlirough  his  mind  if  not 
otherwise.  What  is  tluis  true  for  this  class  of  diseases  can  also  be  said  of 
other  minor  affections.  Many  internal  remedies  have  been  used  for  boils  and 
styes  and  other  external  infections  and  have  often  liad  wide  vogue.  The 
reason  for  tlieir  acceptance  as  remedies  has  bot»n  that  the  giving  of  anything 
produces  a  more  hopeful  attitude  in  the  mind  of  tlie  patient  and  this,  by  bet- 
tering the  general  health,  sometimes  overcomes  the  tendency  that  may  exist 
to  a  repetition  of  such  infectious  processes. 

Erysipelas. — The  medical  history  of  erysipelas  is  just  a  succession  of 
remedies  recommended,  each  claimed  to  be  almost  infallible,  yet  abandoned 
after  a  time  for  another  for  which  like  exaggerated  claims  were  made.  The 
doctrine  of  signatures  played  a  large  role  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  still  survives.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
erysipelas,  being  a  disease  involving  intense  redness  of  the  skin,  red  things 
in  nature  would  be  likely  to  do  it  good.  TJod  pepper,  for  instance,  was  sug- 
gested for  it  over  and  over  again,  ])otli  internally  and  externally.  Various 
red  remedies  have  l>een  favorites  at  different  times  in  history.  At  present,  in 
many  country  places,  a  poultice  made  of  cranberries  is  supposed  to  be  most 
efficacious.    For  many  years  I  lived  in  a  amall  to>^Ti  where  one  of  the  grocers 
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put  in  a  large  stock  of  cranberries  each  fall,  though  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood used  them  but  little  on  the  table,  because  during  the  winter  there 
were  many  calls  for  them  for  the  making  of  poultices  for  erysipelas.  People 
who  have  had  erysipelas,  especially  if  it  has  occurred  on  unexposed  portions 
of  the  body,  are  supposed  to  be  protected  against  its  recurrence — for  there  is 
a  distinct  liability  to  its  recurrenc*e — by  the  wearing  of  red  flannels ! 

There  is  scarcely  any  drug  that  has  not  at  some  time  been  recommended 
as  almost  a  specific  for  erysipelas.  Anything  that  was  given  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  it  was  only  at  this  time  as  a  rule  that  patients  came 
to  physicians  to  be  treated,  seemed  to  bring  about  the  alleviation  of  symptoms 
that  occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixtli  da  v. 

Erysipelas,  because  of  the  sudden  irruption  of  fever  which  accompanies  it, 
the  intense  redness  which  characterizes  it,  and  the  discomfort  which  is  often 
present,  is  an  affection  that  disturbs  patients  very  much.  For  them,  then, 
the  presence  of  the  physician  and  his  assurance  that  their  affection  is  not 
likely  to  be  severe,  and  his  prompt  relief  of  certain  conditions,  all  act  by 
suggestion  on  the  patient's  mind  and  strengthen  the  natural  curative  reaction. 

In  country  places  where  physicians  were  not  near,  erysipelas  was  one  of 
the  affections  that  continued  almost  down  to  our  own  day  to  be  treated  by 
incantations.  I  have  known  in  a  little  American  country  town  of  a  woman 
making  a  "charm,"  as  it  was  called,  for  erysijK'las. 

Fnetunonia. — Pneumonia  is  another  of  these  sharply  self-limited  diseases 
that  give  opportunity  to  many  remedies  for  the  acquisition  of  a  reputation  as 
cures.  Croupous  pneumonia  is  so  disturbing  in  its  onset,  so  rapid  in  its 
progress,  yet  so  strictly  self-limited  in  the  previously  strong  and  healthy,  that 
in  the  old  days  there  were  many  remedies  that  were  supposed  to  bring  about 
the  crisis.  The  old  text-books  contain  so  many  cures  that  it  is  surprising 
pneumonia  should  have  continued  to  be  the  fatal  disease  it  has  been  at  all 
times.  Almost  any  remedy  that  is  used  for  three  or  four  days  in  pneumonia 
will  be  followed  bv  the  crisis  with,  in  most  cases,  a  favorable  termination. 
The  crisis  takes  place  some  time  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day, 
and  often  we  do  not  see  a  pneumonia  patient  until  the  second  or  third  day  of 
the  disease.  Just  before  the  crisis  the  patient  runs  into  a  series  of  acute  and 
more  or  less  alarming  symptoms.  Often  there  is  much  restlessness,  difficulty 
of  breathing  with  complaint  of  heaviness,  and  perhaps  prostration.  The 
pulse  and  temperature  are  high,  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  Then  in  the  midst 
of  this  the  patient  sleeps,  there  is  a  critical  sweat,  the  temperature  drops,  the 
patient  wakes  up  feeling  quite  well,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
he  feels  that  recovery  is  sure  to  come.  The  change  is  so  great  that  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  attributed  to  all  sorts  of  remedies  which  had  been 
used  immediately  preceding  the  crisis. 

I  once  heard  an  old  physician  declare  at  a  meeting  of  a  large  and  impor- 
tant medical  society  that  calomel  in  divided  doses  was  practically  a  specific 
for  pneumonia,  lie  said  he  waited  forty-eight  hours  to  be  sure  that  the 
affection  was  pneumonia,  and  also  tliat  it  had  reached  that  diffusion  in  the 
lungs  beyond  whicli  it  was  not  likely  to  go,  then  he  gave  the  calomel.  lie 
said  that,  almost  as  a  rule,  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours  the  crisis  came — 
and  he  attributed  it  to  the  calomel.  We  have  had  other  remedies  just  as 
curious  as  this  recommended  and  taken  (|uite  seriously.     Some  years  ago  a 
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Eussian  physician,  who  had  been  treating  soldiers  in  tlie  Russian  army  for 
the  pneumonia  which  occurs  so  commonly  after  exposure  on  the  Steppes, 
announced  that  he  had  found  in  digitalis  almost  a  specific.  He  pushed  the 
tincture  up  to  tn'cnty  drops  three  times  a  day,  beginning  it  just  as  soon  as  the 
]>neumonia  was  detected,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among  his  patients  was 
about  one  per  cent.  According  to  his  theory,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  heart 
in  pneumonia  that  made  the  disease  fatal. 

Apparently  the  character  of  the  patients  in  whom  his  pneumonias  occurred 
was  forgotten.  They  were  absolutely  the  most  favorable  cases  that  could  be 
selected.  Most  of  them  were  young  men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five.  At 
this  age  no  one  who  is  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  fresh  air  should  die  of 
pneumonia.  If  the  patient  had  a  serious  heart  lesion,  or  a  crippled  kidney 
from  nephritis  after  scarlet  fever,  or  crippled  lungs  because  of  a  previous 
attack  of  tuberculosis,  then  the  pneumonia  might  be  fatal — indeed,  almost 
inevitably  would  be,  or,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  would  end  by  lysis  and 
not  crisis.  It  really  matters  little  what  remedy  is  given  to  young,  otherwise 
healthy,  adults;  they  will  get  better,  barring  serious  complications.  The  use 
of  digitalis  lessened  the  chances  of  recovery  by  stimulating  too  early  in  the 
case  the  heart  that  later  had  to  bear  one  of  the  most  serious  strains  that  the 
organ  can  stand.  But  doubtless  this  harm  was  more  than  overcome  by  the 
patient's  knowledge  that  he  was  taking  a  new  and  powerful  remedy,  supposed 
to  be  particularly  calculated  to  cure  him. 

Moreover,  the  special  interest  of  the  physician  in  these  cases,  and  his 
administration  of  a  remedy  with  confidence  which  inspired  the  patient, 
undoubtedly  did  much  good.  Pneumonia  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  which 
the  patient  is  likely  to  be  greatly  depressed  unless  he  is  surrounded  by 
favorable  mental  influences,  and  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  is  going  to 
get  well.  Every  physician  has  probably  had  cases  in  which  patients  died,  not 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  but  because  they  gave  up  the  struggle 
in  fright.  If  several  of  a  man's  friends  liave  died  of  pneiiinouia  during  tlie 
year  or  two  before  he  gets  it,  he  is  likely  to  conclude,  especially  if  he  is  of 
the  worrying  kind,  that  his  doom  is  sealed  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia is  made.  If  this  thought  persists  hardly  anything  will  save  him.  He 
must  be  assured  that  pneumonia  is  not  necessarily  serious,  that  there  are 
remedies  that  influence  it,  and  that  his  own  case  is  particularly  likely  to 
respond  favorably  to  them. 

We  now  realize  that  nursing  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia.  Such  attention  to  the  patient  as  will  treat  symptoms  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  him,  will  secure  him  against  discouragement, 
will  arouse  his  resistive  vitalitv  bv  assurin>r  him  of  a  favorable  termination. 
This  will  above  all  prevent  the  patient  from  feeling  that  he  is  attacked  by  a 
fatal  disease.  The  presence  of  the  doctor  and  his  general  directions  make 
the  patient  realize  how  thoroughly  the  course  of  the  disease  is  understood 
and  therefore  how  likely  it  is  that  a  favorable  termination  will  l)e  brought 
about.  We  know  how  much  the  mind  may  interfere  with  the  breathing  if 
allowed  to  dwell  on  it,  and  therefore  if  the  patient  becomes  over-solicitous 
about  the  condition  of  his  lungs  he  seriously  hampers  his  recovery.  In  pneu- 
monia the  physician  has  always  brought  relief,  and  he  has  usually  attrilmted 
his  success  to  his  dnigs,  though  he  has  felt,  too,  that  the  confidence*  inspired 
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by  him  meant  much  for  his  patient.  It  would  have  been  better  had  he  exag- 
gerated the  mental  influence  rather  than  the  drug  power. 

Typhoid  Pcvcr. — Tjrphoid  fever  is  another  affection  for  which  we  have 
many  therapeutic  suggestions,  with  wide  vogue,  that  are  nevertheless  almost 
directly  opposed  to  what  we  know  about  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  the 
disease.  Typhoid  fever  runs  its  course  in  from  between  twenty  to  thirty  days. 
The  majority  of  people  who  take  the  affection  and  who  give  in  to  it  early 
enough,  so  as  not  to  wear  themselves  out,  come  through  successfully.  Com- 
plications may  carry  them  off,  but  we  expect  uncomplicated  cases  to  recover. 
The  longer  course  of  typhoid  has  made  the  action  of  drugs  appear  less  striking 
than  in  pneumonia  and  erysipelas,  but  a  number  of  remedies  have  been  pro- 
claimed to  shorten  its  course,  to  make  it  less  dangerous,  to  cure,  and  sometimes 
actually  to  abort  it.  So  often  have  these  come  and  gone  that  the  physician 
who  knows  the  history  of  therapeutics  is  likely  to  be  suspicious  of  them. 
Even  at  present  there  are  certain  remedies  supposed  to  have  this  effect,  but 
one  does  not  find  them  used  in  hospitals  where  large  numbers  of  cases  are 
seen  and  where  there  are  opportunities  for  comparative  observation.  They  are 
used  only  by  physicians  who  see  a  few  cases  every  year,  and  to  whom  coinci- 
dences may  mean  much  more  than  they  are  likely  to  when  extensive  statistics 
of  the  disease  are  made. 

As  a  rule,  these  remedies  are  founded  on  some  real  or  supposed  scientific 
principle.  The  antiseptic  treatment  of  typhoid,  for  instance,  was  based  on 
the  supposition  that  if  one  can  kill  the  microbes  in  the  intestine  the  disease 
will  run  a  shorter  course.  The  principle  apparently  fails  to  note  that  any 
remedy  likely  to  kill  microbes  is  still  more  likely  to  kill  cells  of  other  kinds, 
and  above  all  human  cells  lessened  in  their  resistive  vitality  by  disease.  The 
advocates  of  this  remedy  also  forget  that  typhoid  is  now  recognized  as  a 
general  disease  with  only  a  local  manifestation  in  the  intestines,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  this  local  manifestation  is  no  more  likely  to  affect  the  course  of 
the  disease  than  the  treatment  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  would  be  likely 
to  do.  But  the  giving  of  remedies  with  the  thoroughgoing  confidence  that 
awakens  trust  is  in  itself  an  excellent  therapeutic  agent,  and  patients  thus 
treated  are  sure  to  be  benefited  in  so  far  as  they  share  the  physician's  con- 
fidence. Just  the  same  effect,  however,  can  be  produced  by  careful  nursing 
and  by  making  the  patient  realize  that  even  though  t^'phoid  fever  runs  a 
definite  course,  which  we  cannot  abbreviate  nor  probably  influence,  we  can 
by  nursing  so  prevent  complications  as  to  make  a  fatal  termination  almost 
impossible. 

Whooping  Cough. — Perhaps  none  of  the  common  affections  illustrate  the 
influence  of  psychotherapy  better  than  it  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
thorap(»utic8  of  whooping  cough.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  remedies  suggested 
for  it,  and  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  by  those  who  had  found  them 
of  great  service  in  sliortening  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  in  making  the 
"whoop''  disappear  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There 
have  been  internal  and  external  remedies,  inhalations  and  inunctions,  as  well 
as  many  loss  likely  methods  of  treatment.  Practically  none  has  maintained 
itself.  Whoopin*;  coufrh  is  likely  to  nm  a  rather  long  course.  We  know  now 
that  as  a  consecjuence  of  the  strain  ui)on  the  lungs  tuberculosis  not  infrequently 
develops.     Whenever  this  is  true  the  tendency  to  cough  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
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longed  far  beyond  the  natural  period,  and  from  habit  ingrained  upon  the 
nervous  system  the  *Vhoop"  is  likely  to  continue,  though  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  It  is  this  secondary  period  of  the  affection  that  the  remedies  have 
succeeded  in  shortening  either  apparently  or  in  fact 

Practically  anything  that  is  done  for  children  is  likely  to  instil  the  per- 
suasion that  the  "whoop''  should  disappear.  Anything  impressive  will  arouse 
this  favorable  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  affection,  and  hence  the  remedies 
have  obtained  a  reputation.  In  the  interior  of  many  countries  draughts  of 
sea  water  are  a  popular  remedy  for  whooping  cough.  Sea  water,  it  is  said, 
loses  its  efficacy  if  carried  long  distances  from  the  shore,  so  the  children  must 
be  brought  to  the  seaside.  In  mining  regions  children  are  taken  down  into 
the  mines.  The  experience  is  enough  of  itself,  especially  when  talked  over 
a  good  deal  in  tlie  family,  and  when  the  occasion  is  often  the  first  outing  that 
the  child  has  had  for  months,  to  bring  with  it  such  improvement  in  health 
as  will  enable  it  to  suppress  the  whoop.  If  the  exposure  to  the  mine  air  does 
not  bring  improvement,  it  is  said  to  be  either  because  the  child  was  not  taken 
deep  enough,  or  because  there  was  no  gas  in  the  air,  or  the  wrong  sort  of 
mine  was  chosen,  or  some  other  plausible  excuse  is  advanced. 

The  development  of  scientific  medicine,  or  at  least  what  we  are  pleased  to 
think  of  as  more  scientific  therapeutics  than  they  had  in  the  past,  has  not  kept 
us  from  having  many  and  varied  remedies  for  whooping  cough,  which,  after 
being  introduced  on  apparently  good  authority  and  apparently  accomplishing 
many  good  results,  have  eventually  been  allowed  to  drop  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  Whenever  the  administration  of  any  such  remedy  was  accompanied 
by  strong  suggestion — when  the  internal  remedies  were  particularly  distasteful, 
or  the  inhalations  rather  trying  or  at  least  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  sufferers — then  good  results  followed.  But  the  cures  were  due  to  the 
mental  influences  at  work.  In  recent  years  various  serums,  including  diph- 
theria serum,  liave  been  tried  with  reported  good  results.  The  giving  of  the 
injection  is  one  of  those  little  operations  that  is  likely  to  impress  itself  forcibly 
upon  the  child's  mind,  and  when  given  in  connection  with  the  promise,  implied 
or  explicit,  of  improvement  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  lessening  the  frecjuency  of  the  whoop,  at  least  during  the  sec- 
ondary periods  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  III 

GENUINE    REMEDIES    AND    SUGGESTIVE    EXAGGERATION 

The  story  of  the  suggestive  use  of  dnigs  shows  us  many  suggestions  em- 
ploved  even  by  distinguished  physicians,  men  whose  work  is  eminently  rational 
and  has  lived  long  after  their  time.  In  fact,  very  few,  even  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  have  failed  to  extol  remedies  which  later  proved  to  be 
quite  ineffectual.  Hippocrates  felt  quite  sure  that  an  external  application  of 
snake  skin  was  a  cure  for  all  forms  of  that  chronic  skin  manifestation,  lichen. 
Pythagoras  declared  that  anise  seed  held  in  the  hand  was  an  excellent  remedy 
for  epilepsy.  These  are  only  examples  which  serve  to  show  how  much  sug- 
gestion has  been  used  unconsciously  by  the  medical  profession.    The  sensation 
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produced  by  the  touch  of  the  viper's  skin  was  sufficient  in  some  patients  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  circulation  in  the  skin,  or  perhaps  a  distinct 
modification  of  the  nerve  impulses  on  which  trophic  conditions  in  the  skin 
depend,  and  this  may  have  produced  some  cures  on  which  Hippocrates  founded 
his  recommendation.  We  kno\.'  that  the  skin  can  be  unfavorably  affected 
directly  tlirough  the  nervous  system,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  may  not  also  be  affected  favorably.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the 
suggestive  influence  of  an  operation  act  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  have 
lauded  it  for  a  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Pythagoras  saw,  as 
he  thought,  the  strong  scent  of  the  anise  seed  act  favorably.  Both  of  these 
conclusions  as  to  the  causative  agency  at  work  were  wrong,  because  it  was 
suggestion  and  not  the  operation  in  most  cases,  nor  the  anise  in  any  case, 
which  caused  the  improvement. 


THERAPEUTIC  PERSUASION 

It  is  not  only  in  the  distant  past,  however,  but  also  in  quite  modem  times 
that  these  therapeutic  persuasions  have  existed  among  physicians,  and  as  a 
result  physicians  have  frequently  recommended  and  employed  remedies  that 
we  now  know  not  only  to  have  been  quite  useless,  but  sometimes  even  harmful. 
A  typical  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  antimony,  originally  discovered  and 
studied  by  Basil  Valentine,  an  alchemist  who  had  busied  himself  much  with 
the  nature  of  substances,  vegetable  and  mineral,  and  with  their  action  as 
remedies  for  disease.  Sir  Michael  Foster  hailed  him  as  the  first  of  pharmacol- 
ogists, and  said:  "The  old  monk  did  not  care  for  the  problem  of  the  body; 
all  he  sought  to  understand  was  how  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and  of  plants 
might  be  treated  so  as  to  be  available  for  healing  the  sick  and  how  they  pro- 
duced their  effect." 

Suggestion  and  Antimony. — This  was  an  eminently  scientific  research.  It 
brought  the  father  of  pliarmacology  to  certain  supposed  discoveries  which  con- 
tinued to  occupy  men's  minds  for  centuries,  yet  ultimately  proved  to  be  utter 
misunderstandings  of  drug  action,  because  suggestion  played  so  large  a  role 
that  it  vitiated  all  the  conclusions.  The  best  known  of  Basil  Valentine's  books 
is  the  "Triumphal  Chariot  of  Antimony,"  which  contains  many  interesting 
scientific  observations  that  were  probably  new  at  the  time  and  which  show 
their  author's  investigating  spirit  and  his  interest  in  scientific  research. 

In  spite  of  his  scientific  advances,  however,  Valentine  was  wholly  mistaken 
with  regard  to  antimony.  He  used  it  in  various  diseases,  and,  of  course,  it 
always  produced  very  definite  effects  on  the  bowels.  These  effects  the  physician 
could  easily  foretell.  It  was  for  the  patient  a  proof  that  the  physician  knew 
much,  both  about  his  disease  and  his  remedies,  since  he  could  prophesy  the 
results.  After  the  antimony  had  exerted  its  influence  the  patient  was  much 
more  ready  to  think  that  he  must  get  better,  and  the  influence  of  this  sug- 
gestion worked  strongly  in  all  cases  where  the  affection  was  not  serious,  and 
undoubtedly  helped  the  patient's  resistive  vitality  to  throw  off  disease.  In 
weak  patients  its  physical  effect  was  lamentable.  It  still  further  reduced 
vitality,  and  when  used  by  thoughtless  physicians  must  have  done  great  harm. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  antimony  continued  to  be  used  for  centuries.    Shortly 
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after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  when  it  was  beginning  to  be 
neglected,  antimony  received  a  new  h^ase  of  life  as  a  consequence  of  its  em- 
ployment in  a  lingering  illness  of  Louis  XIV.  The  French  king  was  attacked 
by  what  has  since  been  recognized  as  typhoid  fever.  Many  remedies  were 
tried,  but  all  in  vain;  the  fever  continued.  When  the  fever  had  nearly  run 
its  course  and  the  physicians  were  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  that  they 
could  do  nothing,  and  when  a  fatal  termination  seemed  near,  it  was  decided 
at  a  consultation  to  follow  the  advice  of  an  old  practitioner  and  use  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy,  antimony.  Almost  immediately  the  king  began  to  get 
better.  His  improvement  was  quite  naturally  attributed  to  the  last  drug  that 
he  had  taken,  and  antimony  regained  and  held  its  remedial  reputation  for 
the  next  two  centuries. 

Such  stories  have  always  worked  wonders  in  producing  popular  faith 
and  even  professional  confidence  in  drugs.  When  great  personages  seem  to 
be  cured  by  certain  remedies,  ordinary  logic  ceases  to  act,  and  the  strong 
power  of  suggestion  comes  in  to  strengthen  whatever  remedial  influence  there 
mav  be. 

Calomel  and  Suggestion. — Such  mistaken  notions  as  to  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency are  not  confined  to  centuries  before  our  own.  During  much  of  the 
nineteenth  century  calomel  was  employed  as  extensively  as  antimony  had 
been  in  preceding  centuries.  Calomel  was  often  given  in  doses  which  pro* 
duced  effects  resemblinc^  those  of  antimonv.  Even  in  the  small  doses  we  now 
employ,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  thorough  purgative.  In  the  twenty  and  forty  grain 
doses,  commonly  administered  by  the  country  doctors  of  two  generations  ago 
at  the  beginning  of  practically  every  ailment,  it  was  purgative — and  worse. 
Its  effects  could,  of  course,  be  very  strikingly  seen,  and  what  patients  wanted 
were  just  such  visible  results  of  the  doctor^s  prescription.  T^ndoubtedly,  then, 
the  calomel  did  good,  but  not  by  its  effect  upon  the  patients'  bodies,  but  upon 
their  minds.  Calomel  is  still  used  in  ways  that  partake  more  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ideas  than  we  care  to  confess.  Some  of  its  supposed  effects  in 
stimulating  the  flow  of  bile  have  been  placed  in  doubt  by  modern  investigation, 
but  we  still  use  it  empirically,  and  un<loubto(lly  its  effectiveness  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  patients  see  the  results  in  the  purgation  in  dark  colora- 
tion of  the  stools  and  are  confident  that  improvement  must  follow — and  it 
does.  Perhaps  at  a  subsequent  operation  we  find  the  bile  ducts  effectively 
blocked  and  then  learn  for  certain  that  the  stool  coloration  observed  was  not 
biliarv  but  due  to  a  chemical  reaction  of  the  calomel  itself. 

Venesection  and  Its  Snggestiyeness. — Between  the  periods  of  antimony 
and  calomel  popularity  venesection  was  the  favorite  remedy  of  physicians.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  now  the  extent  to  wliich  this  practice  was  carried  by 
the  medical  profession.  People  were  bled  for  nearly  every  combination  of 
symptoms.  In  severe  cases  the  amount  of  bleeding  practiced  was  almost 
incredible.  Mirabeau,  the  great  French  orator,  suffering  from  angina  pectoris, 
was  bled  some  eighty  ounces  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  In  spite  of 
this  heroic  treatment,  which  his  physicians  thouglit  ought  to  have  cured  him, 
he  died.  We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  he  lived  so  long.  This,  of  course, 
was  an  exceptional  case  at  iho  very  hei<;ht  of  the  venesection  furor,  but  it 
helps  us  to  realize  how  convinced  physicians  were  of  the  curative  power  of  the 
practice. 
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Thoughtful  physicians  like  Morgagni  did  not  accredit  it,  or  at  least  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  practiced  on  themselves,  but  its  acceptance  was  practically 
universal.  Probably  no  remedial  measure  ever  generally  used  was  calculated 
to  be  so  effective  as  bleeding  in  producing  a  strong  mental  influence.  The 
rather  sacrificial  preparations  for  it,  the  sight  and  the  prick  of  the  lancet,  tlien 
the  sight  of  the  blood,  the  languor  that  followed,  the  reaction  on  nature's 
part  to  reproduce  the  lost  material,  all  united  to  impress  the  patient's  mind 
so  deeply  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  all  the  reserve  of  mental  force 
was  now  directed  toward  helping  nature  in  the  cure  of  whatever  disease  was 
present.  Venesection  itself  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  probably  did  more 
physical  harm  than  good,  but  all  the  good  came  from  its  suggestion. 

We  are  now  apt  to  think  of  venesection  as  consisting  only  in  the  removal 
of  some  blood  from  a  favorably  situated  vein,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  olden  time  they  bled  from  many  veins,  and  that  a  particular  vein  was 
picked  out  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
seat  of  the  special  trouble  under  treatment,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  par- 
ticular appeal  to  mental  influence.  A  vein  on  the  forehead  was  opened  for 
the  treatment  of  migraine  and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  on  the  nose  in  case  of 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  back  of  the  ears  in  chronic  headache  and  in  stupor- 
ous conditions,  or  beneath  the  chin  when  there  was  pain  in  the  eyes,  or  in  the 
nose,  or  in  the  jaws.  The  cephalic  vein  was  opened  for  headache  and  for 
certain  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  Altogether  there  were  thirty  different 
veins  opened  for  as  many  maladies.  It  was  thought  extremely  important  in 
the  drawing  of  blood  from  the  arm  that  that  arm  should  be  chosen  which, 
for  some  anatomical  or  other  reason,  was  supposed  to  be  the  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  affected  part  of  the  trunk  or  head.  The  psychothera- 
peutic factors  at  work  in  these  cases  are  easy  to  understand,  and  their  bene- 
ficial effects  gave  the  practice  a  firm  foothold  in  medicine. 

Quinine  and  Suggestion. — Whenever  any  drug  has  secured  a  reputation 
its  use  has  always  been  extended  to  many  other  diseases  besides  that  for  which 
it  was  definitely  indicated.  Quinine  is  a  typical  example.  It  is  a  specific 
for  malaria  and,  properly  administered  in  suitable  doses,  breaks  up  the  fever — 
not  because  of  any  action  upon  the  febrile  condition  itself,  but  because  it  kills 
the  Plasmodium  malarias,  whose  reproduction  in  the  blood  brings  about  the 
paroxysms  of  fever.  It  was  argued,  however,  that  since  quinine  was  good 
for  one  kind  of  fever  it  would  probably  be  good  in  others,  and  all  sorts  of 
theories  were  invented  and  supported  by  supposed  observations  of  the  effect 
of  quinine  on  various  organs  and  tissues,  even  on  the  white  blood  cells,  by 
which  its  efficacy  in  fever  was  supposed  to  be  explained.  Quinine  was  used 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  fever,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  remedy 
that  had  the  power  even  to  abort  conditions  leading  to  all  fevers.  It  was 
used  in  large  doses  for  such  conditions  as  cold,  incipient  pneumonia,  or  indeed 
any  disease  with  a  chill  at  the  beginning,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  powerful 
prophylactic. 

Now  it  is  settled  that  while  quinine  in  small  doses  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
it  has  no  effect  at  all  upon  fevers  in  themselves  nor  upon  fever-producing 
conditions.  Yet  it  is  still  administered  by  many  who  have  not  quite  a})andoned 
the  old  teachings  as  if  it  were  a  general  febrifuge.  In  the  meantime,  the  use 
of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  of  colds  and  other  minor  febrile  conditions  has 
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spread  so  that  many  people  make  themselves  very  uncomfortable  by  taking  a 
large  dose  of  quinine  and  whiskey  whenever  they  fear  they  are  going  to  have 
a  cold.  As  a  consequence  they  feel  dull  and  heavy  the  next  day,  but  assume 
that  they  would  have  been  much  worse  than  they  are  had  they  not  taken  the 
potent  remedy  the  night  before.  Undoubtedly  some  of  them  are  enabled  by 
the  suggestive  value  of  the  remedy  and  the  continued  suggestion  of  its  un- 
pleasant effects  to  throw  off  the  lassitude  that  comes  from  some  minor  infection 
and  are  encouraged  to  get  out  into  the  air,  when  they  might  otherwise  have 
stayed  in  the  house.  This  enables  them  to  get  rid  of  their  colds  sooner  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  confined.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  harmed  rather  than  benefited,  and  the  cold  runs  its  course, 
unaffected  except  that  the  patient  is  more  miserable  and  depressed  for  the 
first  day  or  two  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  are  physicians  who 
still  use  quinine  as  a  febrifuge  in  typhoid  and  other  essential  fevers,  and 
doubtless  its  bitter  taste  helps  their  patients  because  of  the  suggestive  value 
of  an  unpleasant  medicine. 

St.  John  Long's  Linimenl — An  interesting  exemplification  of  the  power 
of  mystery  in  adding  to  the  curative  value  of  a  commonplace  remedy  is  found 
in  the  story  of  the  famous  St.  John  Long  liniment.  St.  John  Long  was  a 
well-known  quack  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Like  all  quacks  at  all  times,  his  specialty  was  chronic  diseases.  He  claimed 
to  be  able  by  means  of  external  applications  to  cure  the  pains  and  aches  to 
which  the  old  are  so  likely  to  be  subject.  St.  John  soon  acquired  an  immense 
reputation.  He  gave  a  liniment  with  a  secret  formula  that  was  literally  a 
miracle  worker.  People  who  used  it  found  after  a  few  times  that  they  were 
free  from,  or  at  least  greatly  relieved  of,  aches  that  had  bothered  them  for 
years.  It  was  good  for  sprains  and  for  internal  pains  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
for  the  so-called  chronic  rheumatisms,  which  have  as  their  principal  symptom 
pains  and  aches  around  joints.  So  great  a  reputation,  indeed,  was  acquired 
by  the  remedy  that  an  agitation  was  begun  to  have  Parliament  buy  the  secret 
from  its  inventor  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  British  nation.  The  proposition 
was  actually  carried  through  the  legislative  chambers  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  still  larger  in  those  days  because  of  the  comparatively 
greater  value  of  money,  was  voted  to  St.  John  Long. 

His  liniment  had  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopeia  under  his  name 
for  many  years  afterwards.  It  proved  to  be  only  a  simple  old-fashioned  rem- 
edy, the  basis  of  which  was  turpentine,  and  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
was  the  white  of  egg.  Just  as  soon  as  the  scH^ret  was  known  the  power  of  the 
remedy  began  to  decline.  So  long  as  it  remained  mysterious  and  unknown, 
discovered  by  a  man  who  supposedly  had  made  a  special  study  for  many  years 
of  these  conditions,  and  had  finally  worked  out  the  external  applications  nec- 
essary for  them,  it  accomplished  wonders.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to 
be  a  combination  of  familiar  turpentine  and  egg  it  lost  its  power.  The  remedy 
is,  of  course,  an  excellent  counter-irritant,  and  the  gentle  rubbing  undoubtedly 
did  much  good.  The  most  important  element,  however,  was  the  mental  influ- 
ence, the  feeling  that  now  things  must  be  better,  which  thought  distracted 
attention  from  the  aches  and  pains  and  caused  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
over-concentration  of  mind  on  the  part  to  cease,  for  the  vaso-motor  system  is 
particularly  under  mental  influence.    Every  now  and  then  since  that  time  some 
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liniment  or  oil  containing  nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  that  ot  St.  John 
Long's  acquires  a  reputation  as  a  consccjuence  of  a  campaign  of  advertising. 
It  is  the  printer's  ink  that  counts,  however,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  advertising 
ceases  to  attract  attention  the  remedv  fails  in  etficiencv. 

Alcohol  Plus  Suggestion. — Alcohol  has  Ixjcn  employed  in  medicine  with 
the  persuasion  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  many  stiites  of  exhaustion,  though  we 
have  gradually  gotten  away  from  its  use  to  a  great  extent,  because  we  realize 
that  subsequent  physical  ill  consequences  outweigh,  in  most  cases,  the  physical 
good  it  may  do.  Its  use  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  confidence  of  physicians 
communicated  to  patients,  and  the  sense  of  good  feeling  which  it  gives  and 
which  proves  a  further  strong  suggestion  to  the  patient.  This  sense  of  well- 
being  is  illusory,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  longer  period  of  dejection, 
which  more  than  counteracts  it  unless  the  dose  of  alcohol  can  be  maintained 
for  some  time. 

A  generation  ago  few  physicians  would  have  cared  to  treat  exhausting  dis- 
eases, the  continued  fevers  for  instance,  without  lil)eral  doses  of  alcohol.  Prac- 
tically the  only  treatment  for  pyemia  and  septicemia  on  which  any  stress  was 
laid,  and  in  which  there  was  any  general  confidence,  was  the  administration 
of  alcohol  in  large  quantities.  In  the  septicemia  consequent  upon  puerperal 
infection  it  was  the  common  teaching  to  give  alcohol  by  the  tablespoonful  or 
more  every  hour,  or  oftener,  until  its  effects  began  to  be  noticed,  and  ordinarily 
large  quantities  were  required,  so  that  sometimes  nearly  a  quart  was  taken 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Undoubtedly  these  septic  conditions  were  accom- 
panied by  great  mental  prostration,  and  this  was  emphasized  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  often  fatal.  So  patients  were  usually  depressed  into  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  their  resistive  vitality  was  much  lowered.  Alcohol,  then,  by 
producing  a  sense  of  well-being  as  well  as  by  stimulating  hope  in  other  ways 
and  suggesting  possibilities  of  recovery,  undoubtedly  exerted  a  powerful  and 
favorable  influence  on  the  mind.  Its  use  in  these  cases  nearly  always  did 
good,  in  spite  of  its  inevitable  depressive  reaction,  for  the  course  of  these 
infections  was  rapid  and  the  dosage  of  alcohol  could  be  maintained  until  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better  or  the  fatal  termination  was  in  sight. 

Alcohol  was  frequently  used  in  many  other  conditions  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  above  all  in  the  septic  conditions  so  common  in  hospitals  before  the 
days  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis.  When  it  is  recalled  that  amputations  yielded 
a  mortality  from  sepsis  of  at  least  one  in  four,  the  extensive  use  of  alcohol 
in  hospital  practice  two  generations  ago  will  be  readily  understood.  We 
have  changed  that,  however,  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Toronto,  five  years  ago,  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  statistics  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  British  hospitals.  During  the 
last  forty  years  milk  and  alcohol  have  exactly  changed  places  in  the  London 
hospitals.  Between  ISfiO  and  1870  about  four  times  as  much  was  spent  for 
alcohol  as  for  milk  in  these  hospitals;  during  the  last  decade  about  four  times 
as  much  was  spent  for  milk  as  for  alcohol. 

A  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in  many  other  phases  of  treat- 
ment in  which  alcohol  was  commonly  used.  The  physician  of  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  thought  that  one  of  his  most  efficient  remedies  had  been  taken 
from  him  if  he  could  not  use  alcohol  freely  in  tuberculosis.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  well-known  specialists  in  tuberculosis  now  who  recommend  the  use 
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of  alcohol.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  tlioni  point  out  the  dangers  from  its 
use  and  consider  that  the  depression  which  follows  even  a  moderate  dose  is 
likely  to  do  much  more  harm  than  the  temporary  and  fleeting  stimulation 
which  it  gives  can  do  good.  In  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  recent  years 
milk  has  done  much  more  than  take  the  place  of  alcohol :  it  has  displaced  it 
entirely.  The  medical  profession  realizes  now  that  wliat  the  consumptive  needs 
is  not  more  stimulation — for  more  of  that  than  is  good  for  him  is  forced 
upon  him  by  tlie  toxins  of  the  disease — but  more  nutrition  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  raise  his  resistive  vitality  against  its 
toxemia.  The  one  stimulant  that  is  of  service  in  the  affection  is  oxygen,  and 
even  that  should  be  given  in  nature's  dosage  rather  than  by  artificial  means. 

Alcohol  in  Pneumonia, — A  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
professional  attitude  towards  the  use  of  alcohol  in  pneumonia.  There  was 
a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  w^hen  alcohol  was  considered  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  therapeutics  for  pneumonic  conditions,  especially  those  in  which  from 
the  beginning  a  fatal  termination  seemed  inevitable,  because  of  the  age  of 
the  patient  or  some  complication.  There  were  physicians  who  said  that  if  they 
liad  to  choose  between  all  the. drugs  of  the  pharmacopeia  on  the  one  hand 
without  whiskey  and  whiskey  without  all  drugs  whatsoever,  for  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  they  would  make  the  latter  choice.  We  are  not  as  yet  entirely 
away  from  the  point  of  view  that  attributes  a  certain  value  to  alcohol  in 
pneumonia,  though  even  those  who  still  employ  alcohol  are  less  emphatic  in 
their  advocacy  of  it.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  result  of  the  fresh  air  for 
pneumonia  patients  will  think  less  and  less  of  alcohol.  One  well-known  clinical 
authority  declares  that  the  very  best  place  to  treat  pneumonia  in  our  cities 
would  be  beneath  the  trees  in  the  parks.  Our  patients  are  being  treated  at 
the  ends  of  wards  with  the  windows  up,  on  the  balconies,  and  on  the  roofs,  and 
the  death  rate  is  much  reduced  and  the  necessity  for  any  other  than  oxygen 
stimulation  seems  much  less. 

Alcohol  in  Vague  Affections, — The  suggestive  influence  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  is  unconsciously  obtained  in  a  number  of  vague  and  ratlier  clironic 
affections.  Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  women's  diseases.  Various 
alcoholic  home  remedies,  gin  and  whiskey,  usually  disguised  by  some  bitter, 
used  to  be  popular.  But  the  known  presence  of  alcohol  in  these  discredited 
them.  Then  the  nostrum  vendors  proceeded  to  supply  something  just  as  good. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  same  things  under  another  name.  Many  of  the  much- 
advertised  remedies  that  are  supposed  to  cure  the  ills  the  weaker  sex  is 
liable  to,  have  been  found  to  be  little  more  than  dilute  whiskey,  for  in  alcoholic 
strength  they  were  about  equal  to  whiskey  diluted  once  with  water,  and  the 
other  substances  w^re  added  only  to  disguise  the  taste  and  the  odor  of  this 
principal  ingredient.  Many  of  these  remedies  have  elicited  innumerable  flat- 
tering testimonials  and  not  all  of  these  were  fraudulent  or  obtained  by  ques- 
tionable means,  but  many  of  them  were  given  because  of  results  secured  through 
the  remedies.  The  alcohol  gave  the  well-known  sense  of  well-being,  and  the 
suggestive  influence  of  this  increased  the  appetite,  tempted  the  patient  to  move 
around  more,  and  to  get  more  into  the  air  than  before,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  improvement  in  the  general  health,  in  the  midst  of  which  many  symp- 
toms that  seemed  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  nm-down  individuals  to  be 
serious  were  relieved.  In  a  great  many  cases,  however,,  the  result  was  the 
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formation  of  a  whiskey  habit;  lionce  the  crusade  which  has  discredited  these 
remedies. 

Other  patent  medicines,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  proprietary  preparations, 
commonly  recommended  as  nutrients  and  the  like,  and  supposed  to  be  ethical, 
are  found  to  owe  whatever  efficiency  thev  have  to  their  alcoholic  content.  Here 
once  more  the  suggestive  elements  were  the  more  important,  and  enabled 
substances  of  little  physical  efficiency  to  produce  effects  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  powerful  energizing  materials. 

Whiskey  in  Snake-Bites. — A  typical  example  of  a  remedy  which  owes  its 
efficacy  to  mental  influence  over  the  patient  is  the  use  of  whiskey  for  snake- 
bites. It  is  generally  recognized  that  whiskey  is  not  only  of  no  special  bene- 
ficial effect  for  snake-bite,  but  that  when  taken  in  the  large  quantities  usual 
in  such  cases  it  probably  produces  an  ill  effect  by  disturbing  the  patient's 
general  condition  and  lowering  his  resistive  vitality.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  its  use  in  considerable  quantities  has  in  these  cases  proved  of  value 
because  of  the  mental  effect  upon  the  patient.  Ordinarily  a  snake-bite  is 
followed  by  a  sense  of  extreme  terror  and  prostration  that  lowers  the  resistive 
vitality.  This  is  overcome  by  the  temporary  s.timulation  of  the  alcohol.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  that  whiskey  is  almost  a  specific  remedy  for  snake- 
bite takes  away  from  most  people  this  dread  and  consequent  depression,  and 
does  this  especially  at  a  time  when  the  acuter  symptoms  of  the  venom  are 
making  themselves  felt.  Only  about  one  in  six  even  of  those  bitten  by  large 
rattlesnakes  are  likely  to  die.  Many  circumstances  are  in  their  favor.  The 
bite  is  not  likely  to  be  fatal  unless  the  full  contents  of  the  poison  sac  is 
injected — which  will  not  be  done  if  the  sac  has  been  emptied  in  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours — and  if  there  are  any  obstacles,  such  as  clothing  or  even 
hair,  on  the  part  struck  by  the  snake.  Most  people,  however,  would  almost 
die  from  fright,  and  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible,  if  they  thought  there  was 
no  remedv.  The  fact  that  thev  understand  tliat  alcohol  is  an  almost  infallible 
remedy  gives  tliem  courage,  and  as  soon  as  they  receive  some  whiskey  and  it 
begins  to  take  effect  this  intense  depression  is  relieved. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  knowledge  we  now  have  as  to  snake-bites  were 
more  generally  used,  and  if  people  understood  that  only  rarely  is  such  an 
accident  fatal.  In  this  way  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  men- 
tal influence  through  whiskey.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  alcohol  will  still 
be  used  for  many  years,  at  least  in  the  country  districts,  because  the  supposed 
knowledge  is  too  widely  diffused  for  a  correction  to  come  soon,  and  then  other 
modes  of  treatment  have  not  that  persuasive  mental  influence  which  whiskey 
has  as  the  result  of  the  long  tradition.  There  are  many  other  popular  reme- 
dies for  snake-bite  not  (juite  so  inefficient  as  whiskey,  but  that  will  continue 
to  enjoy  a  reputation  and  really  have  a  certain  efficacious  result  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  expc^ctant  attitude  evoked  by  the  fact  that  for  as  long  as  the 
patient  has  heard  anything  about  thc»se  things  this  particular  remedy  has 
been  mentioned  always  as  the  one  thing  sure  to  do  good. 

Other  Cures.— Fontana,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
sure  that  hv.  had  discovered  in  caustic  potash  an  absolute  specific  for  snake 
poisoning.  lit*  had  had  a  series  of  cases,  and  felt  that  he  had  actually  observed 
this  substance  following  the  snake  ])oison  into  the  system  and  neutralizing 
it.     Its  active  effect  on  the  external  tissues  proved  eminently  suggestive  for 
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the  patient  and  ^ood  n»:?ults  followi»(l.  We  liave  had  many  sjHX^ifics  since,  and 
yet  we  are  not  quite  sure  how  much  any  of  tliem  avail  unU^ss  recent  biological 
remedies  prove  lasting  in  their  eflFects  and  are  really  of  therapeutic  efficiency. 

Antidotes  and  Sng^^estion. — For  many  other  ]Kiisons  beside  snake 
venom  there  have  bet»n  announced  supjwsed  antidotes  of  all  kinds.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  antidotes  use<l  for  opium  is  extremely  interesting  and  even  in 
recent  times  contains  many  disillusions.  Twenty  years  ago  our  medical  jour- 
nals contained  any  number  of  cases  in  which  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate seemed  to  have  proved  effective  in  neutralizing  not  only  opium 
itself  but  its  alkaloids  and  derivatives.  Not  only  was  it  efficacious,  then,  if 
taken  while  the  opium  was  still  in  the  stomach  but,  just  as  with  Fontana's 
caustic  potash  and  the  snake  venom,  it  followed  the  opium  into  the  tissues 
and  at  least  blunted  its  action.  Numbers  of  cases  were  reported  in  which 
potassium  permanganate  was  supposed  to  have  had  this  desirable  effect.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  in  neutralizing  carbolic  acid  attracted  as  much  attention  as 
did  potassium  permanganate  for  opium.  Here  there  was  no  doubt  that  alco- 
hol immediately  after  the  external  application  of  carlK)lic  acid  did  prevent  its 
corrosive  action.  It  was  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  stomach  and 
even,  as  some  enthusiastic  observers  .bought,  followed  the  carbolic  acid  into 
the  tissues.  Here  once  more  the  claim  is  not  proven  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  influence  on  patients*  minds  when  small  doses  of  carbolic  acid  were  taken, 
was  the  real  therapeutic  factor  at  work. 

Ponltices  in  Sugg^tiye  Therapeutics. — Poultices  represent  another  phase 
of  the  value  of  suggestion  in  medicine  and  surgery,  though  for  many  cen- 
turies those  who  used  them  were  sure  that  the  reasons  for  their  employment 
were  entirely  physical  and  not  psychic.  All  sorts  of  poultices  have  been  used 
and  each  was  supposed  to  do  specific  curative  work.  New  forms  of  poultice 
material  have  been  introduced,  and  physicians  and  patients  have  lx?en  certain 
that  each  worked  wonder/^  of  its  own.  Tlie  drawing  power  of  the  poultice 
was  extolled  until  patients  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  this  external  application 
was  literally  engaged  in  extracting  from  them,  even  from  distant  portions  of 
their  anatomv,  virulent  material  that  would  do  harm  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
them.  Poultices  in  suitable  cases,  lK?cause  they  represent  moist  heat,  do  good 
by  counter  irritation,  by  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  gas,  by  diverting  in- 
ternal h\7)eremia  to  external  tissues,  but  most  of  their  supposed  efficacy  has  been 
really  due  to  the  bother  re(|uired  to  prepare  and  apply  them,  the  discomfort  of 
having  them  on,  and  the  feeling  that  now  something  had  been  done  and  the 
aches  and  pains  must  get  better.  They  are  still  used,  but  to  a  much  less  degree 
than  before.  Now  the  ordinary  teaching  is  that  a  hot  water  bag  wrapped  in 
dr}'  flannel,  if  dr}'  heat  is  the  agent  desired,  and  in  moist  flannel,  if  moist  heat 
is  the  desideratum,  is  much  more  efficient.  Tt  takes  but  a  few  minutes  for  a 
poultice,  no  matter  how  hot  when  applied — and  occasionally  in  the  olden  time 
they  were  applied  so  warm  as  to  burn  or  scald — to  dt»crease  in  temperature  to 
that  of  the  body.    After  that  they  represent  only  a  moist  compress. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  suggestive  influence  of  poultices  might 
serve  for  an  age  that  knew  less  about  thi»  realities  of  the  efficacy  of  external 
applications  than  ours.  As  a  mntter  of  fact,  w«*  have,  nevertheless,  shown 
ourselves  to  be  quite  as  credulous  and  ready  to  receive  analogous  remedies  as 
the  past  generation.    With  the  waning  of  the  popularity  of  the  poultice,  not 
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only  among  the  i)rofession,  but  also  among  the  people  generally,  there  came 
into  use  various  plasters  which  were  suj)posed  to  have  even  more  wonderful 
efficaey  than  the  poultice  of  the  olden  time.  These  recpiired  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  apply  and  once  applied  remained  on  for  hours,  and  so  continued  to 
produce  a  definite  curative  elfect  on  patients'  minds.  Wlien  first  introduced, 
exaggerated  claims  were  made  for  their  therapeutic  value  and  a  regular 
crusade  to  diffuse  correct  information  regarding  them  had  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  set  them  in  their  proper  place  as  mere  wet  compresses,  without  any 
therapeutic  efficiency  beyond  that  of  cloths  wrung  out  in  water  and  kept  in 
touch  with  the  skin. 

Poultices  and  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures. — There  was  a  general  impression 
in  the  past  that  the  indication  of  the  ailment  for  which  substances  are  medi- 
cally useful  has  been  set  on  them  by  nature,  either  through  the  color,  or  the 
form  of  the  plant,  or  other  qualities.  In  general,  the  law  of  similars  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  in  the  doctrine  of  signature's — like  cures  like.  Hence  the  corn- 
meal  poultice  for  light  jaundice,  the  flax-seed  meal  poultice  for  darker  jaun- 
diced conditions  and  for  tendencies  to  gangrene.  The  charcoal  poultice  was 
employed  for  this  same  purpose  with  no  better  reason,  though  some  of  its 
efficacy  may  have  been  due  to  oxygen  present  in  the  ])ore8  of  the  charcoal.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  appeal  to  the  patient's  mind  in  the  use  of  the 
cranberry  for  erysipelas,  and  various  other  berries  were  used  in  like  manner 
on  the  doctrine  of  signatures. 

Deterrent  Materials  and  Suggestion. — Another  basic  principle  in  the  mak- 
ing of  poultices  was  the  use  of  deterrent,  repulsive  materials,  because  these 
were  more  effective  on  the  patient's  mind.  All  the  ordures  were  so  employed. 
Goose  and  chicken  excrement  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  efficacious  for 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  now  use  iodine.  It  was  applied  over 
sprains  and  bruises  on  the  unbroken  skin.  Cow-dung  was  employed  as  a  poul- 
tice for  sprains  of  the  larger  joints,  especially  on  the  feet  and  legs,  but  to  be 
efficacious  it  had  to  be  applied  fresh.  I  have  known,  within  twenty  years,  of 
physicians  in  two  so  supposedly  cultured  parts  of  the  country  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  to  employ  such  ordure  poultices  for  the  cure  of  sprains  and 
dislocations,  and  these  physicians  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  people 
of  their  countryside.  They  were  known  especially  as  good  bone  doctors,  and 
their  use  of  such  deterrent  materials  instead  of  decreasing  their  practices 
rather  added  to  them. 

Ointments. — In  the  Middle  Ages  ointments  made  of  the  most  far-fetched 
materials  were  employed  even  by  distinguished  surgeons.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
one  serious  flaw  in  the  surgery  of  the  thirtwnth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
when  they  did  everything  else  so  well.  Tliese  ointments  contained  all  man- 
ner of  materials  that  were  likely  to  impress  patients  and  make  them  feel 
that  something  wonderful  was  being  done  for  them.  Crushed  insects  of  all 
kinds  were  employed  for  external  lesions.  Here  the  doctrine  of  similars  seems 
once  more  to  have  been  in  play.  Insects  gave  cn»epy  feelings,  and  whenever 
such  feelings,  or  the  paresthesiae  generally,  were  complaincMl  of,  a  poultice 
or  ointment  mad(»  of  insects  seemed  to  be  the  natural  remedv.  The  more 
repellent  the  materials,  the  more  efficient  they  were  likely  to  be.  Many  of 
the  paresthesias  are  due  to  neurotic  conditions  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  an  ointment  of  crushed  lice — these  insects  being  collected  from  barnyard 
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fowls  or  from  hogs — was  used,  tho  sug<rostive  influcnco  was  strong.  Another 
important  ingredient  in  ointments  were  portions  of  dead  bodies.  A  bit  of  a 
mummy  from  the  East  was  supposed  to  be  partieularly  efficacious.  Portions 
of  the  l)odies  of  men  who  had  been  hanged,  or  of  the  moss  that  grew  on  the 
skulls  of  malefactors  whose  bodies  had  been  long  exposed  in  chains  to  the  air, 
were  also  favorite  ingredients.  Plants  and  shrubs  gathered  in  graveyards,  espe- 
cially in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  because  on  account  of  the  terror  of  the  place 
they  were  then  harder  to  get,  also  had  a  great  reputation. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SIGNATURES  AND  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Similia  similibus  curaniur,  like  is  cured  by  like,  is  a  very  old  idea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  signatures  nature  had  put  an  external  natural 
marking  or  a  symbolical  appearance  or  characteristic  upon  a  plant,  mineral  or 
other  object,  to  indicate  its  special  usefulness  for  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases  or  for  affections  of  certain  organs.  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  father  of  chemistry,  said,  "Chymists  observe  in  the  book 
of  nature  that  those  simples  that  wear  the  figure  or  resemblance,  by  them 
termed  signature,  of  a  distempered  part,  are  medicinal  for  that  part  or  that 
infirmity  whose  signature  they  bear."  On  this  principle  yellow  flowered 
plants  were  good  for  jaundice,  because  they  resembled  it  in  color.  The 
blood  stone  was  good  for  hemorrhage,  and  plants  of  certain  forms  were  good 
for  the  organs  or  parts  of  man  which  they  resembled.  Certain  plants  were 
named  with  this  idea.  Kidneywort,  liverwort,  are  typical  examples.  Scorpion 
grass,  our  familiar  forget-me-not  of  the  gentis  myosoiis,  was  so-called  because 
its  spike  resembled  a  scorpion's  tail  and  was,  therefore,  good  against  the 
sicorpion's  sting,  or  against  pains  similar  to  that  produced  by  such  a  sting. 
Some  of  the  resemblances  were  extremely  far-fetched,  but  in  spite  of  the 
dof<»ct  of  nature's  signature  on  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  effective  in 
therapeutics.  The  plant,  sometimes  called  Jew's  ear,  which  can  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination  be  made  to  bear  resemblance  to  the  human  ear,  was,  for 
instance,  supposed  to  be  a  successful  cure  for  diseases  of  that  organ. 

We  know  now  that  there  is  no  significance  in  this  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures. Tt  represented  one  phase  of  pseudo-science.  But  the  idea  of  itself 
was  enough  to  help  people  to  throw  off  many  symptoms,  to  relieve  discour- 
agement, to  encourage  them  with  the  thought  that  they  ought  to  get  better; 
accordingly  they  took  new  heart,  ate  better,  went  out  more,  and  as  a  result  nat- 
urally slept  better,  and  then  nature  did  the  rest.  Signatures  are  an  exquisite 
example  of  pure  psychotherapy,  as  the  initial  agent  and  natural  curative 
methods  accomplishing  the  cure. 

Signature  Details. — Some  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures  are 
amusing.  For  a  considerable  period  nuts  were  supposed  to  be  a  good  brain 
food,  and  some  traces  of  this  idea  are  still  extant,  although  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  anv  better  reason  for  it  than  the  fact  that  manv  nuts  have  an  arranffcment 
of  their  lobes  which  resembles  the  conformation  of  the  brain.  On  the  same 
principle  the  Chinese  use  ginseng-root  as  a  general  tonic.    The  extract  is  not 
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of  any  special  significance  in  medicine,  though  it  has  come  to  be  much  adver- 
tised in  recent  years,  and  the  Chinese  continue  to  pay  high  prices  for  it. 
The  reason  is  that  the  root  of  the  ginseng  plant  often  resembles  the  human 
body.  The  more  nearly  this  resemblance  can  be  traced,  the  more  virtue  there 
is  for  the  Chinese  in  the  particular  specimen  of  ginseng.  The  signature  is 
on  the  roots.  It  is  good  for  man  because  it  looks  like  man,  just  as  the  nuts 
are  good  for  the  brain  because  they  look  like  the  brain.  In  modem  times 
we  are  likely  to  think  that  we  are  far  away  from  any  such  self-reception.  But 
our  deceptions  have  a  more  ap}K'aling  pseudo  scientific  element  in  them.  Fish 
was  for  some  time  considered  a  good  brain  food  because  fish  has  phosphorus  in 
it  and  so  has  the  brain.  The  two  reasons  have  as  much  connection  as  that 
between  nuts  and  the  brain ;  or  ginseng  and  man. 

Astrological  ideas  came  in  to  help  out  ignorance  and  foster  supposed 
knowledge.  The  sun  and  the  stars  were  favorable  planets  and  the  moon  un- 
favorable. If  an}ihing  about  a  plant  reminded  the  gatherer  of  the  sun  or  the 
stars,  then  that  plant  was  sure  to  be  l)eneficial,  especially  in  chronic  diseases. 
If  anything  reminded  him  of  the  moon,  however,  then  it  could  be  expected 
to  be  maleficent  in  influence.  Though  childish,  this  had  yet  its  power  to 
help. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  the  old  days  was  called  lunar  caustic, 
because  it  had,  in  a  fresh  state,  a  silvery,  moon-like  sheen,  was  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  signatures.  The  signature  went  both  by  similitude  and  by  contrary. 
Since  the  lunar  caustic  supposedly  had  a  moon  quantity,  therefore  it  would 
be  good  for  moon-struck  people — ^the  lunatics  of  the  old  time  and  of  our  own 
time.  As  a  consi^cjuence  nitrate  of  silver  was  used  in  many  obscure  nervous 
and  mental  diseases.  In  epilepsy  it  was  commonly  employed.  Even  in  our 
own  times,  entirely  on  empiric  grounds,  it  was  used  for  such  severe  organic 
nervous  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  argyria.  Undoubtedly,  its  use,  with  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  and  suggestion  and  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  did  much 
to  relieve  sufferers  from  discouragement  and  from  such  psychic  disturbance  of 
their  general  health  as  would  have  made  their  condition  seem  worse. 

Wines  as  Bemedies. — How  much  suggestibility  means  in  the  choice  of 
remedies  that  of  themselves  are  more  or  less  indifferent,  may  be  well  judged 
from  the  recommendations  with  regard  to  various  wines  that  have  been  made 
by  physicians.  At  one  time  and  place  it  is  red  wine,  at  another  it  is  white 
wine  that  is  particularly  effective.  For  certain  nations  the  stronger  wines,  as 
Port  or  some  of  the  Hungarian  wines,  have  appeared  to  exercise  specific 
effects.  Except  for  the  tastiness  of  these  various  brands  or  for  other  trivial 
accessories,  it  is  probable  that  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  the  wine  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  alcohol  and  the  effect  of  tliis  upon  the  patient.  In  his  "Memories  of 
My  Life,"  Francis  Qalton  relates  that  Robert  Frere,  one  of  his  fellow  pupils 
with  Prof.  Partridge,  who  became  through  marriage  in  later  years  a  managing 
partner  in  a  very  old  and  eminent  firm  of  wine  merchants,  told  him  that  the 
books  of  the  firm  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  showed  that  every  class  of 
wine  had  in  its  turn  been  favored  by  the  doctors. 

In  prescribing  wine  the  doctrine  of  signatures  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  the  special  choice  than  anything  else.  Red  wines  were  recommended  for 
anemic  people,  because  somehow  the  coloring  was  supposed  to  affect  the 
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patient  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  coloring  in  the  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  light,  and  especially  the  straw-colored  wines,  were 
recommended  for  liver  troubles,  because  of  their  relation  in  color  to  the  yellow 
of  bile.  Light  wines  were  best  for  people  who  had  more  color  than  normal. 
Some  Klines  are  much  stronger  than  others,  and  the  alcohol,  as  in  so  many  of 
our  patent  medicines,  had  a  stimulating  tonic  effect,  but  in  olden  times  this 
was  supposed  to  constitute  only  the  smallest  portion  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
wine,  while  the  ingredients  that  made  its  color  and  taste  were  extremely 
important.  The  taking  of  red  wine  by  anemic  patients  often  proved  sug- 
gestively valuable,  and  the  alcoholic  stimulation  led  them  to  eat  more  freely 
and  look  at  things  more  hopefully  and,  consequently,  to  improve  in  health 
more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  not  had  the  feeling 
that  somehow  they  were  actually  consuming  elements  that  would  make  their 
blood  red. 

Precious  Stones. — The  doctrine  of  signatures  applied  particularly  to  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  of  the  popular  medical  superstitions  with  regard  to  pre- 
cious stones  were  founded  on  it.  The  blood  stone  was  said  to  be  efficient  as 
a  tonic:  it  stimulated  people:  it  made  the  anemic  stronger  and  ruddier  if  it 
were  worn  on  the  fingers.  The  torquise  turned  pale  when  its  owner  was  in 
poor  health.  It  was  the  stone  that  was  an  index  of  what  has  been  called  "the 
blues"  or  what  one  modem  writer  has  dignified  by  the  title  "splanchnic  neu- 
rasthenia.''   Dr.  Donne  wrote  of : 

A  compassionate  turquoise  that  doth  tell 
By  looking  pale»  the  owner  is  not  well. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pallor  of  the  patient's  hands  as  the  background  to 
the  stone  made  the  difference  in  its  appearance  thus  noted.  It  became  deeper 
in  hue,  as  it  were,  when  people  were  in  ruddy  health.  The  suggestive  influence 
of  such  beliefs  is  easy  to  understand.  It  is  oven  possible  that  the  wearing  of 
an  amethyst  did  help  to  keep  people  from  indulging  in  liquor  to  excess,  for 
that  is  the  traditional  effect  of  the  wearing  of  this  stone,  though  its  virtue 
seems  to  be  founded  on  nothing  better  than  the  supposed  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Greek  a  privative  and  mciliuo,  "I  get  drunk,"  suggesting 
strongly  to  the  wearer  that  he  should  not  get  drunk. 

The  jacinth  superinduced  sleep  and  doubtless  the  strong  suggestion  of 
this  supposed  influence  helped  many  sufferers  from  so-called  insomnia  to  get 
sleep.  The  single  fixed  idea  that  now  they  must  got  to  sleep  would  greatly 
help  them.  Pillows  in  the  olden  time  were  occasionally  set  with  bits  of 
jacinth,  and  there  is  even  the  record  of  bed-linen  embroidered  with  it.  This 
would  probably  he  quite  as  effective  as  are  hop-pillows  in  the  modern  time,  for 
their  main  infiuence,  as  is  also  true  of  pine  pillows,  seems  to  be  through 
suggestion.  Some  other  traditions  with  regard  to  precious  stones  are  harder 
to  understand,  yet  may  be  explained.  The  owner  of  a  diamond  was  supposed 
to  be  invincible.  Diamonds  represented  money  and  money  meant  power. 
It  is  harder  to  explain  the  tradition  that  the  possession  of  an  agat(»  made  a 
man  able  and  eloquent. 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  and  of  allied  ideas,  as 
to  the  effect  of  precious  stones  and  metal  and  jewelry  upon  disease,  makes 
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it  clear  that  the  acceptance  of  a  mental  persuasion  with  the  changes  in 
habits  that  follow,  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  system  of  therapeu- 
tics. The  materials  associated  with  the  idea  had  absolutely  no  more  physical 
influence  than  does  the  carrying  of  a  horse  chestnut  or  a  potato  in  the  pocket 
serve  to  keep  oflE  rheumatism. 

CHAPTER  V 

PSEUDO-SCIENCE    AND   MENTAL    HEALING 

An  interesting  phase  of  ])sychotherapy  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  appli- 
cations of  new  scientific  discoveries  to  medicine.  The  development  of  every 
physical  science  has  been  followed  by  an  attemj)t  to  apply  its  new  principles 
and  discoveries  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Such  applications  have  nearly 
always  been  followed  by  excellent  results  at  the  beginning.  But  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  medical  significance  of  these  discoveries  has,  after  a  time, 
been  found  to  be  niL  Wlicn  these  discoveries  were  made  they  became  the 
center  of  public  attention.  The  announcement  of  their  application  to  medicine 
then  seemed  natural  and  produced  a  feeling  that  another  great  therai)eutic 
principle  had  been  discovered.  Sometimes  wonderful  therapeutic  effects 
were  noted.  The  chronic  diseases  particularly  were  helped  for  some  time,  at 
least,  and  practically  all  the  affections  that  have  mainly  subjective  symptoms 
were  greatly  relieved,  or  actually  cured.  After  a  time,  however,  when  the 
novelty  of  the  discovery  wore  off,  its  suggestive  power  was  lessened  and  then 
the  remedy  lost  its  therapeutic  power. 

ASTROLOGY 

Astrolog}'  is  the  typical  example  of  pseudo-science  in  medicine.  The 
gtars,  and  particularly  the  planets  and  the  moon,  were  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  on  human  destiny,  human  health,  and  human  constitutions.  Astrol- 
ogy was  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  over  3,000  years  ago.  Mr.  Campbell 
Thompson  has  recently  translated  a  series  of  300  inscriptions  from  the  cunei- 
form tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  Siidhoff  of  I^eipzig  has 
compiled  all  the  references  to  medicine  in  these.  The  latter's  studies  show 
the  extent  which  star  influence  was  supposed  to  have  over  human  health. 
A  halo  round  the  moon,  an  obscuration  of  the  constellation  of  Cancer,  the 
pallor  of  a  planet  in  opposition  to  the  moon,  the  conjunction  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  other  movements  and  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies  were  sui>- 
posed  to  foretell  the  approach  of  disease  for  man  and  b(»ast. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  application  of  astrological  knowledge  to  medicine, 
operations  were  performed  only  on  certain  favorable  days  or  under  favorable 
conjunctions  of  planets.  An  ailment  that  occurred  at  an  unfavorable  time, 
because  of  an  unpropitious  state  of  the  heavens,  would  not  be  relieved  until 
the  motions  of  the  stars  brought  a  more  benign  conjunction.  Observations 
seemed  clearlv  to  indicate  that  the  stars  actual Iv  had  such  influences.  Even 
Hippocrates,  thoii^rh  hr  insisted  tlint  "tlie  medical  art  re(piires  no  basis  of  vain 
presumption,  such  as  the  existence  of  distant  and  doubtful  factors,  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  which,  if  it  should  be  attempted,  necessitates  a  hypothetic  science 
of  supra-terrestrial  of  subterrestrial  belief  "  could  not  entirely  get  away  from 
astrolog}'.  In  his  treatise  on  "Air,  Water  and  Locality"  he  writes :  "Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  rise  of  the  stars,  especially  to  that  of  Sirus  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  Arcturus,  and  after  these  to  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  for  most 
diseases  in  which  crises  occur  develop  during  these  periods."  In  the  second 
chapter  he  writes:  "If  anyone  would  be  of  the  o])inion  that  these  questions 
belong  solely  in  the  realm  of  astrology,  he  will  soon  change  his  opinion  as 
lie  learns  that  astrology  is  not  of  slight,  but  of  very  essential  importance 
in  medical  art."  (Personally  I  doubt  the  Hippocratean  authorship  of  these 
passages,  but  they  are  surely  very  old.) 

The  influence  of  the  suggestions  derived  from  astrology  on  human  patients 
continued  until  almost  the  nineteenth  century.  There  were  many  protests, 
especially  from  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  that  the  applications  of  astrology  to 
medicine  were  false,  but  the  practice  continued.  Both  Kepler  and  Galileo 
drew  horoscopes  for  patrons,  and  while  Kepler  doubted  their  value,  he  ie\t 
that  in  making  them  he  was  justified  by  custom.  Galileo  drew  up  the  horo- 
scope of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  during  an  illness,  and  declared  that 
the  stars  foretold  a  long  life,  but  the  Duke  died  two  weeks  later.  But  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  did  not  disturb  either  popular  faith  or  medical  confidence 
in  astrology  as  helpful,  in  prognosis,  at  least,  if  not  also  in  diagnosis.  Even 
so  late  as  1766  Mesmer  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  when  it 
was  doing  the  best  medical  work  in  Europe,  with  a  thesis  on  "The  Influence 
of  the  Stars  on  Human  Constitutions." 

Later  Astrology. — Few  now  realize  that  the  curious  figure  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  most  of  our  almanacs  down  to  the  present  day  is  a  relic  of 
the  time  when  physicians  believed  in  the  influence  of  the  constellations  over 
the  various  portions  of  the  body.  Even  yet  this  idea  has  not  entirely  gone  out 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  hence  its  retention  as  something  more  than  a  symbol 
in  our  little  weather  books.  Man  was  considered  as  a  little  world,  a  micro- 
cosm, and  the  universe,  as  men  knew  it — the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets 
together — constituted  a  macrocosm.  It  was  observed  that  the  bodies  con- 
stituting the  universe  were  circumscribed  in  their  movements  and  never  went 
out  of  a  particular  zone  in  the  heavens  which  was  called  the  zodiac.  This 
zodiac  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs  or  constellations. 
Similarly  man's  body  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  which  each  one  was 
governed  by  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  or  by  the  corresponding  constellation.  The 
ram  governed  the  head;  the  bull  the  neck;  the  twins  the  paired  portions, 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands:  the  crab  the  chest;  the  lion  the  stomach,  and  so 
on.  The  old  surgical  rule,  as  quoted  by  Nicaise  in  his  edition  of  Guy  de 
Chauliac's  "Grande  Chururgie,"  was  that  the  surgeon  ought  not  make  an  in- 
cision, or  even  a  cauterization,  of  a  part  of  the  body  governed  by  a  particular 
sign  or  constellation  on  the  day  when  the  moon  was  in  that  particular  portion 
of  the  heavens,  for  the  moon  was  supposed  to  he  the  bring<T  of  ill-luck  and 
to  have  untoward  influences.  The  incision  should  not  he  made  at  these  un- 
favorable ])eriods  for  fear  of  too  great  effusion  of  blood  which  might  then 
(»nsue.  Neither  should  an  incision  l)<»  niade  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constella- 
tion governing  a  particular  member,  be(*ause  of  the  danger  and  ])eril  that 
mijrht  Ik?  occasioned  therehv. 
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Such  rules  were  supposed  to  lye  founded  on  observation.  Patients  were 
influenced  by  them  mainly  because  they  were  assured  that  the  surgical  treat- 
ment was  undertaken  under  the  most  favorable  influence  of  the  stars  and  that 
all  unfavorable  influences  had  been  carefully  observed  and  eliminated.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  how  such  ideas  could  have  been  maintained  for  so 
long  in  the  minds  of  men  whose  other  attainments  clearly  show  how  thorough 
they  were  in  observing  and  how  profoundly  intelligent  in  reaching  conclusions. 
We  should,  however,  have  very  little  censure  for  them,  since  from  some 
other  standpoint  we  find  every  generation,  down  to  and  including  our  own, 
jumping  at  conclusions  just  as  absurd  and  just  as  inconsequential.  And  the 
practice  of  astrology  was  not  without  its  value,  for  the  reassurance  given 
patients  by  the  consciousness  that  the  stars  were  favorable  did  much  to  relieve 
their  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  surgery,  lessened  shock,  hastened  con- 
valescence, and  favored  recovery. 


HERBAL  MEDICINE 

What  is  thus  exemplified  in  astronomy  and  astrology  can  be  found  in  the 
story  of  every  other  science.  After  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  the  next 
organized  branch  of  information  that  might  deserve  the  name  of  science 
related  to  plants.  This,  too,  was  introduced  into  medicine,  and  with  more 
justification  than  astrology.  Most  of  what  was  accomplished  by  early  herbal 
medicine  was,  however,  due  to  the  influence  produced  on  the  mind  rather  than 
to  any  physical  influence  tending  to  correct  pathological  conditions.  The 
shajK?  and  color  of  plants,  their  form,  the  appearance  of  their  leaves,  were 
all  supposed  to  indicate  medical  applications  for  human  ailments.  The  reason 
for  their  acceptance  was  entirely  the  ideas  associated  with  the  plants  and  not 
any  definite  therapeutic  effect.  Whatever  good  nine-tenths  of  all  the  herbal 
medication  accomplished  certainly  was  by  means  of  the  influence  on  the  mind. 
We  have  abandoned  the  use  of  most  herbal  remedies  in  recent  years,  even 
many  that  are  still  retained  in  the  pharmacopeia,  because  we  have  realized 
their  physical  incapacity  for  good. 


ALCHEMY 

When  chemistr}',  under  the  old  name  of  alchemy,  began  to  develop,  its 
first  study  was  of  minerals,  and  just  as  soon  as  a  body  of  knowledge  was 
acquin'd  chemistry  was  applied  to  medicine.  All  the  investigators  were  en- 
gagiMl  in  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  substance  by  means  of 
which  it  was  hoped  to  change  base  motals  into  precious.  It  was  generally 
Ix'lieved  that  when  this  substance  was  found,  it  would  have  wonderful  appli- 
cations to  human  diseases  and  would  transmute  diseased  tissues  into  healthy 
tissues  in  the  same  wav  that  it  transformed  metals.  It  was  felt  that  the 
philosopher's  stone  would  be  an  elixir  of  life  as  well  as  a  master  of  secrets 
for  wealth.  Tliis  would  swm  amusingly  childish  to  us  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  in  radium  we,  too,  scvm  to  have  discovered  a  philos<"»pher's  stone — 
a  substance  that  transmutes  elements.     For  some  years  after  its  discovery 
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we  were  inelined  to  think  that  it  must  have  some  wonderful  application  in 
medicine  and  in  surgery,  and  we  actually  secured  many  good  results  until  its 
suggestive  value  wore  off. 

The  fact  that  much  had  been  learned  about  chemicals  persuaded  men 
that  they  must  be  beneficial  to  human  beings.  Thus  they  were  taken  with 
confidence  and  produced  good  results.  When  our  modern  chemistry  developed 
out  of  alchemy  a  great  variety  of  drugs  began  to  be  used,  and  long,  complex, 
many-ingrediented  prescriptions  were  written.  Polypharmacy  became  such 
an  abuse  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  Hahnemann,  whose  principles,  if  carried 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  would  require  his  disciples  to  give  practically 
nothing  to  patients  and  treat  them  entirely  by  suggestion. 


MATHEMATICAL  MEDICINE 

When  mathematics  developed,  applications  of  that  science  were  made  to 
physiology  and  to  medicine.  Under  the  influence  of  Borelli,  the  school  of 
latro-Mathematical  medicine  developed  and  it  flourished  long  after  him. 
Foster,  in  his  "History  of  Physiology,''  says : 

Borelli  was  so  successful  in  his  mechanical  solutions  of  physiological  problems 
that  many  coming  after  him  readily  rushed  to  the  conclusion  .that  all  such  prob- 
lems could  be  solved  by  the  same  methods.  Some  of  his  disciples  proposed  to 
explain  all  physiological  phenomena  by  mathematical  formulas  and  hypotheses 
concerning  forces  and  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  particles. 


MAGNETISM 

Magnetism  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  minds  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paracelsus 
accepted,  quite  literally,  what  we  embody  in  figurative  expressions  with  regard 
to  magnetism.  To  him  the  attraction  of  sex  was  magnetic.  Peoj)le  had  per- 
sonal magnetism  because  they  possessed  physical  powers  by  which  they 
attracted  others.  He  considered  that  these  powers  of  attra^jtion  were  expres- 
sions in  human  beings  of  the  power  of  the  magnet  in  the  physical  world,  and 
that  the  two  were  literally  equivalents.  Kepler,  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  his  time,  evidently  entertained  the  idea  that  the  magnet  represented  the  soul 
of  tlie  physical  world,  and  that  the  planets  were  held  in  connection  with  the  sun 
and  their  satellites  with  the  planets,  by  magnetic  attraction.  We  now  call  it 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  We  understand  tlie  force  no  better  than  before, 
but  have  changed  the  terms.  Descartes  tlieorized  much  along  magnetic  lines, 
and  felt  that  by  the  use  of  certain  expressions  he  was  adding  to  knowledge, 
though  he  was  really  only  multiplying  terms. 

Human  Magnetism. — How  seriously  the  question  of  human  magnetism 
was  taken  will  perhaps  be  best  appreciated  from  one  old  fallacy.  For  a  long 
period  it  was  supposed  that  human  beings  were  so  highly  magnetic  that  if  a 
man  were  exposed  in  an  open  boat,  in  ])erfectly  calm  weather,  in  the  open 
sea,  where  no  currents  would  disturb  him,  his  face  would  turn  to  the  north, 
under  the  same  magnetic  influences  as  caused  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north ! 
Many  studies  of  magnetism  were  made  at  this  time,  so  that  the  subject  at- 
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tracted  widespread  attention.  Columbus  had  made  some  rather  startling  ob- 
servations on  his  voyage  to  America  with  regard  to  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and,  during  the  century  following,  Norman  and  Gilbert 
made  interesting  studies  in  the  same  subject.  Father  Kircher  wrote  two 
books  on  magnetism  and  there  were  a  number  of  others  written  by  university 
professors.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  thoroughly  scientific  interest  in 
magnetism  to  erect  a  whole  body  of  pseudo-scientific  medicine  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  magnetic  principles.  The  same  theories  were  also  applied  to  sup- 
posed explanations  of  various  psychological  phenomena. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  application  of  magnets 
was  a  favorite  treatment  for  a  great  many  diseases.  Especially  were  they  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  muscular  pains  and  aches  and  the  chronic  diseases  which 
so  disturbed  men's  minds.  Many  of  the  joint  troubles  of  the  aged,  the  mus- 
cular pains  and  aches  that  develop  from  the  wrong  use  of  muscles,  and  the 
vague  internal  discomforts  which  often  disturb  men  so  seriously,  were  cured 
by  the  application  of  magnets.  Perkins'  success  with  his  tractors  shows  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 


ELECTROTHERAPY 

The  great  development  of  pseudo-science  in  medicine  remained  for  the 
era  following  the  scientific  investigation  of  electricity.  With  the  discovery  of 
the  Leyden  jar  and  its  startling  spark,  a  new  and  marvelous  healing  agent 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spark  of  the  Leyden  jar  on  the  well  and  on  the  ailing.  In  my 
"Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science"  (Dolphin  Press,  Phila.,  1909)  I  summed 
up  the  situation. 

Winckler  of  Leipzig  said  that  the  first  time  he  tried  the  jar,  he  found  great 
convulsions  by  it  in  his  body;  it  put  his  blood  into  great  agitation;  he  was  afraid 
of  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  use  refrigerating  medicines.  He  felt  a 
heaviness  in  his  head  as  if  a  stone  lay  upon  it.  Twice  it  gave  him  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  After  the  second  shock  his  wife  could  scarcely  walk,  and,  though  a  week 
later,  her  curiosity  stronger  than  her  fears,  she  tried  it  once  more.  It  caused  her 
to  bleed  at  the  nose  after  taking  it  only  once.  Many  men  were  terrified  by  it,  and 
even  serious  professors  describe  entirely  imaginary  symptoms.  The  jar  was  taken 
around  Europe  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  did  more  to  awaken  popular  interest 
than  all  the  publications  of  the  learned  with  regard  to  electricity,  in  all  the  preced- 
ing centuries. 


The  extent  to  which  the  curative  power  of  electric  sparks  from  the  Leyden 
jar  was  supposed  to  go  is  best  appreciated  from  a  list  of  the  affections  that  one 
distinguished  electro- therapeutist  claimed  could  be  not  only  benefited,  but 
absolutely  cured  by  its  employment.  It  included  pulmonic  fever,  under  which 
title  practically  all  the  more  or  less  acute  diseases  of  the  chest  were  included, 
and  some  at  least  of  tlie  sub  acute ;  dropsy,  by  which  was  meant  every  effusion 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  no  matter  what  its  cause;  dysentery,  under  which 
was  included  at  that  time  not  only  the  specific  dysenteries  but  many  of  the 
summer  complaints  and  some  typhoid  fevers;  diarrhea,  including  all  the 
intestinal  diseases  not  already  grouped  under  dysentery;  putrid  and  bilious 
fever,  under  which  category  were  assembled  the  worst  cases  of  typhoid ;  typhus 
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fever,  and  all  the  other  continued  fevers,  and  any  febrile  condition  reasonably 
severe  for  which  no  other  term  could  be  used ;  epidemic  diseases,  pest,  anthrax, 
small-pox,  cancer,  gravel,  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  The  Leyden  jar  had  no  real  effect  on  any  of  these  affections,  l)ut  doubt- 
less the  mental  effect  of  this  new  remedy  was  quite  sufficient  to  be  of  distinct 
therapeutic  value  in  the  milder  forms  of  many  of  them. 

With  Galvani's  discovery  of  the  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  frog  there 
came  a  new  impetus  to  the  exploitation  of  electricity  in  medicine.  Many 
felt  that  now  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  electrical  energy  bore  some  definite 
relation  to  vital  energy — that  one  might  be  made  to  replace  the  other  if 
indeed  they  were  not  more  or  less  the  same  thing.  This  led  to  many  applica- 
tions of  electricity  in  medicine.  Students  of  physiology  were  convinced  that 
they  were  getting  close  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life,  and  their 
persuasion  was  readily  carried  over  to  the  people  of  the  time,  so  that  electricity 
literally  worked  wonders  on  them. 

When  the  various  electrical  machines  were  invented  and  their  use  popular- 
ized, pseudo-science  proceeded  to  exploit  them,  and  succeeded,  because  the 
mechanical  shock  of  the  electric  current  proved  a  suggestive  therapeutic  stimu- 
lant. Gordon  in  the  eighteenth  century  made  the  first  practical  frictional 
electrical  machine,  and  soon  some  men  were  observing  wonderful  effects  with 
it,  though  the  charge  was  so  small  that  it  could  actually  accomplish  little.  Just 
after  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  in  1800  it  came  to  be  used  in  medicine 
with  wonderful  results.  We  are  prone  to  think  that  electrotherapy  is  modern, 
but  when  electrical  machines  were  quite  crude,  current  strength  small  and 
potential  low,  old-time  electro-therapeutists  were  recording  their  wonderful 
results  and  were  getting  just  as  marvelous  effects  as  are  reported  now  by 
enthusiasts.  Considerable  electro-medical  literature  existed  a  century  ago 
when  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  electricity.  When,  later,  high  potency 
currents  came  in  and  the  Wimsluirst  and  other  powerful  macliines  were 
invented,  there  was  revealed  at  each  novel  invention  a  new  horizon  in  electro- 
therapy and  wondrous  cures  were  reported.  Tliese  continue  to  occur  in  the 
practice  of  a  few  favored  individuals,  thougli  the  general  profesvsion  secures 
onlv  some  ordinarv  mechanico-nmscular  effects,  wliich  demand  much  time  for 
real  good  to  be  accomplished  and  have  nothing  at  all  of  the  marvelous  about 
them. 

The  power  of  the  pseudo-scientific  aspect  of  electricity  to  influence  patients, 
far  from  being  lost  in  our  time,  has  rather  been  increased.  Our  newspapers 
make  their  readers  eminently  suggestible  because  they  constantly  furnish  sug- 
gestions, and  nothing  so  strengthens  a  function  of  any  kind  as  exercise  of  it. 
All  sorts  of  electrical  contrivances  and  apparatuses  are  advertised  to  cure  vari- 
ous pains  and  aches.  Many  of  them  actually  seem  to  relieve  long-standing 
discomfort,  though  it  is  not  through  any  electrical  power  that  they  do  so,  but 
entirely  through  their  influence  on  the  patient's  mind.  A  museum  of  the 
electrical  contrivances  of  various  kinds  for  which  absurdly  high  prices  are  paid 
at  the  present  time  and  which  people  recommend  to  others  because  of  having 
l>een  benefited  by  them  would  be  interesting.  There  are  belts  of  many  kinds, 
and  rings,  and  medallions,  and  plates  to  ho  worn  on  the  l)ack  and  on  tlie  chest, 
and  curiously  shaped  poles  or  "polar  phitis''  resembling  various  organs,  and 
pendants  and  armlets  and  anklets  and  insoles  of  many,  many  kinds,  usually 
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going  in  pairs,  one  made  in  zinc  and  the  other  in  copper,  and  worth  exactly 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  copper  and  zinc  in  them,  yet  curing  chronic  ailments 
by  suggestion,  or  at  least  bringing  relief  from  many  pains  and  aches  com- 
plained of. 

LIGHT  Ain>  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Just  as  electricity  has  always  been  therapeutically  abused  by  those  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  its  marvelous  energy,  so 
each  new  discovery  in  light  has  been  the  source  of  pseudo-scientific  applications 
to  medicine.  When  the  explanation  of  photography  was  first  made,  shortly 
after  tlie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  and  it  was  demonotrated  that  it 
was  the  blue  light,  or  at  least  that  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  some  of  the 
rays  beyond  the  visible  violet,  which  were  the  most  active  in  this  regard,  appli- 
cations of  this  fact  to  popular  medicine  became  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
had  a  wave  of  "blue  light  therapy"  that  wandered  over  this  country  and  sold 
tons  of  blue  glass.  People  simply  sat  beneath  the  blue  glass  as  the  sun  shone 
through  it  and  were  supposed  to  absorb  the  actinic  rays  and  acquire  new  life. 
According  to  many  who  had  tried  them,  the  ultra-violet  rays  were  quite  equal 
in  their  power  to  heal  and  restore  new  vigor  to  old  frames  to  the  fabled  elixir 
of  life  of  the  olden  time.  "Rheumatism  (that  universal  ill  of  the  unthinking) 
in  all  its  hydra-headed  forms  disappeared,"  as  one  enthusiast  declared,  ^T)efore 
the  blue  light,  like  the  mists  of  the  morning  before  the  sun."  All  this,  though 
it  is  said  that  the  movement  had  no  more  serious  foundation  than  the  desire 
of  a  manager  of  a  glass  factory,  who  found  himself  stocked  up  with  blue  glass 
through  a  mistake,  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock.  He  not  only  did  so,  but 
many  other  niffnufacturers  turned  special  attention  to  the  new  product  because 
of  the  demand  for  it.  The  newspaper  advertising  was  through  the  reading 
columns.    The  results  were  heard  of  on  every  side. 


THE  X-RAY 

That  happened  two  generations  ago,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  the 
meantime  there  had  been  so  much  advance  in  popular  education,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  such  a  self-deception  on  the 
part  of  scientists,  and  blind  following  by  the  people,  could  not  take  place  in 
our  time.  Just  as  soon  as  Roentgen  discovered  the  X-ray,  however,  we  began 
to  have  applications  of  that  wonderful  agent  to  curative  purposes.  About 
1900,  scarcely  five  years  after  Roentgen's  discovery,  there  was  hardly  an  ail- 
ment that  some  one  did  not  claim  to  have  seen  treated  successfully  by  the 
X-rays.  Especially  was  this  true  for  the  chronic  and  hitherto  supposedly  in- 
curable diseases.  All  the  forms  of  malignant  disease  were  treated  by  the 
new  agent,  and  some  supposedly  marvelous  cures  were  reported.  Everything 
chronic  was  favorably  affected — lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  eczema,  acne  rosacea,  even 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  At  the  time  I  was  on  the  staff  of  a  medical  journal, 
and  the  favorable  reports  came  in  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  really  looked  for 
a  time  as  though  the  surgery  of  the  future  was  to  be  much  simplified.  It  took 
but  a  year  or  two  to  show  us  how  little  of  lasting  therapeutic  benefit  there  was 
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in  the  X-ray,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  marvelous  agent  in  its  action 
upon  living  tissues.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  used  comparatively  little, 
and  its  use  is  gradually  diminishing,  except  for  very  special  limited  affections. 


RADIUM  AND  RADIO-ACTIVITY 

When  radium  was  discovered,  though  it  came  so  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  the  X-ray  and  our  disappointment  with  it,  the  old  story  of  another  pseudo- 
scientific  medical  application  was  told.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  radium 
might  accomplish  all  that  had  been  promised  for  the  X-ray,  though  that  prom- 
ise had  been  so  lamentably  broken.  Then,  besides  radium,  we  had  brought 
home  to  us  the  whole  class  of  radio-active  substances,  and  their  possibilities. 
The  internal  administration  of  radio-active  liquids  was  one  of  the  hopes  of 
therapeutics.  We  had  found  it  difficult  to  explain  how  many  of  the  mineral 
waters  produced  the  beneficial  action  credited  to  them  when  taken  at  the 
spring.  We  knew  that  artificially  made  waters  of  exactly  the  same  chemical 
composition,  so  far  as  we  could  determine,  did  not  have  the  same  effect,  nor 
even  the  waters  themselves  when  taken  at  a  distance  from  the  spring. 

With  the  discovery  of  the. radio-active  principle  there  came  the  suggestion 
that  possibly  the  main  virtue  of  mineral  waters  at  the  spring  was  due  to 
radio-activity.  This  would  not  be  present  in  artificial  water  and  would  dis- 
appear from  the  natural  water  during  shipment.  This  new  idea  was  alluring, 
and  it  captured  many.  Radium  seemed  to  be  the  new  panacea.  But  we  are 
discovering  its  limitations.  It  is  of  little  avail  in  surgery;  it  is  probably 
of  less  avail  in  medicine.  As  yet,  however,  we  cannot  say  absolutely  and 
must  wait  until  results  are  determined.  In  the  mean  time  many  zealous 
advocates  of  the  marvelous  power  of  radio-activity  to  cure  are  exploiting  it, 
apparently  getting  results  and  certainly  making  money.  In  the  case  of  the 
mineral  waters,  also,  the  most  important  therapeutic  clement  is  probably  the 
mental  influence,  which  is  strongest  at  the  spring  itself,  where  the  suggestion 
of  efficiency  is  repeated  many  times  a  day,  and  where  the  very  atmosphere 
breathes  confidence  in  the  results  to  be  obtained. 


SUGGESTION  Ain>  PSEDDO-SCIENCE 

These  applications  of  science,  or  rather  of  supposed  science,  illustrate  the 
influence  of  suggestion.  The  succession  of  events  in  each  case  is  about  as 
follows:  The  definite  attitude  of  mental  expectancy  is  created  in  the  popular 
mind.  As  a  consequence,  with  the  application  of  the  new  scientific  principle, 
patients  cease  inhibiting  the  recovery  that  would  have  come  spontaneously 
before,  only  that  they  were  self-centered  and  had  their  nervous  energies  short- 
circuited.  Some  are  benefited  bv  the  habits  of  life  that  are  established  as  a 
consequence  of  the  belief  that  they  are  about  to  be  cured,  while  before  this 
they  had  been  largely  confining  themselves  to  their  houses,  and  had  been 
refusing  to  take  recreation  or  get  diversion  because  of  the  conviction  that 
they  were  ill.  Finally,  many  of  them  had  no  real  physical  ills,  but  were 
suffering  from  mental  ailments  brought  on  by  dreads  and  by  a  concentration 
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of  attention  on  certain  portions  of  the  body  wliich  interfered  with  the  nonnal 
physiologic  action  of  those  parts.  Whenever  strong  mental  impressionfi  are 
produced,  from  any  cause,  results  will  surely  follow,  some  of  them  marvelous. 
The  supposed  causes  of  these  results  will  seem  quite  absurd  to  those  who 
study  them  afterwards,  but  they  were  living  realities  to  the  sufferers.  Nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  mental  impression  than  a  newly  dis- 
covered scientific  fact  with  some  supposedly  wonderful  application  to  humanity. 
.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  medi- 
cine has  been  as  invariably  the  same  a*s  the  primary  enthusiasm  over  each  new 
therapeutic  agent.  After  a  time  some  people  were  not  benefited.  Physicians 
lost  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  new  remedial  measure,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Patients  were  no  longer  impressed  by  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
benefited,  and  then  the  new  application  has  either  completely  disappeared  from 
our  list  of  remedies,  or  has  remained  only  to  be  used  by  a  few,  who  still  report 
good  results  from  it.  In  spite  of  the  constancy  of  this  succession  of  events, 
we  are  still  quite  ready  to  take  up  with  enthusiasm  new  discoveries  in  science 
and  their  applications  to  medicine.  We  have  not  yet  lost  the  feeling,  common 
in  earlier  centuries,  that  all  science  was  meant  for  man  and  that  every  new 
scientific  development  must  have  some  special  reference  to  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 

QUACKERY    AND   MIND    CURES 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  therapeutic  results  obtained  by  men  who  in 
good  faith  were  using  inert  remedies  tliat  tliey  thouglit  effective,  are  the  cures 
obtained  by  men  who  had  good  reason  to  know  that  the  therapeutic  methods 
they  were  using  wen*  (juite  inefficient.  Tlieir  good  results,  often  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  healed  patients,  are  obtained  entirely  througli  the  patients'  minds. 
I'sually  these  men  are  supposed  to  possess  some  wonderful  therapeutic  secret, 
which  thev  have  obtained  ])V  a  fortunate  discoverv,  or  bv  long  vears  of  study, 
tliough  usually  tlieir  discovery  is  a  myth  and  their  long  years  of  study  a  fable. 
So  long  as  people  can  be  brought  to  believe  in  their  powers  many  cures  are 
sure  to  follow  their  ministrations.  The  real  secret  is  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  They  induce  people  to  tap  new  sources  of  vital  energy  in  themselves, 
and  someliow  they  succeed  in  bringing  to  their  aid  this  law  of  reserve  energy. 
Besides,  in  many  cases  the  real  reasons  why  patients  continue  to  have  certain 
symptoms  once  they  have  been  initiated,  is  that  their  worry  about  themselves 
inhibits  their  natural  curative  power.  This  inliibition  is  prevented  or  oblit^ 
crated  by  the  change  of  mind  produced  by  the  quack,  and  then  the  vis  medi" 
rntrix  naturae  brings  about  a  cure. 

Probably  the  oldest  story  that  we  have  of  a  quack  in  our  modern  sense 
of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  some  of  the  stories  of  which  were 
old  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  One  day  Calen,  famous  for  his  work  at 
Rome  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  found  a  wandering  healer  pursuing 
his  avocation  in  his  front  vard.  He  found  also  that  this  man  succeeded  in 
relieving  certain  patients  for  whom  he  had  been  unable  to  do  anything.     He 
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found  that  tlie  medicines  prescribed  were  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
yet  many  of  the  patients  were  benefited. 

Galen  succeeded  in  winning  the  man's  confidence,  who  told  him  his  story. 
He  had  been  a  weaver,  but  his  wife  thought  he  was  not  making  money  enough 
to  support  her  properly,  bo  she  had  advised  him  to  become  a  leech.  After 
taking  lessons  from  a  wandering  quack,  he  set  up  for  himself.  When  Galen 
inquired  as  to  his  method  of  making  a  diagnosis,  he  found  that  he  did  it 
entirely  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was  even  able  to  tell  what 
was  the  matter  with  patients  at  a  distance  when  friends  came  to  demand 
medicine  for  them. 

We  think  that  such  ready  deception  was  possible  only  in  earlier  times, 
when  education  was  not  widely  diffused  and  when  belief  in  superstitions  was 
fostered.  Any  such  idea  completely  ignores  the  modem  status  of  the  quack 
and  the  success  that  he  meets  among  even  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  community.  Indeed,  with  the  diffusion  of  information  in  modem  times 
the  quack  has  secured  a  wider  audience.  Superficial  ideas  of  science  are  dis- 
seminated by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  magazines,  people  think  that  they 
understand  all  about  it,  and  then  these  ideas  are  turned  to  their  own  advantage 
by  the  irregular  practitioners  of  medicine.  We  have  quacks  by  the  score  in  all 
the  centers  of  pojmlation,  making  a  livelihood  by  exploiting  the  ailing,  and 
serving  to  no  small  extent  to  create  a  feeling  of  popular  discontent  towards 
the  physician,  because  that  serves  the  purpose  of  quackery.  Indeed,  it  is  during 
the  past  century  or  a  little  more  that  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
nuackerv  have  occurred. 

Cagliostro. — C^agliostro,  whose  story  is  told  in  Dumas'  "Memoirs  of  a 
Phvsician,"  and  an  excellent  account  of  whose  life  may  be  found  in  Carlyle's 
'•Miscellanies,"  is  one  of  the  great  quacks  and  humbugs  of  history.  He  began 
his  supj)ose(l  medical  work  at  Strasburg  by  the  modest  claim  that  during  his 
travels  in  the  East  he  had  found  a  series  of  remedies  which  made  old  people 
young.  In  proof  of  his  power  to  do  this  he  exhibited  his  wife.  She  was  a 
handsome  young  woman  of  very  shady  reputation  whom  he  had  married  on 
his  travels.  She  professed  to  he  sixty  years  of  age,  though  she  was  really 
under  tliirtv  and  looked  it,  l)ut  she  claimed  that  she  had  a  son  who  had 
served  for  many  years  in  tlie  Dutch  army.  This  imposition  was  so  effective 
that  in  Strasburg.  and  subsequently  in  Paris,  the  channing  pair  collected 
large  sums  from  wealthy  old  persons,  especially  from  women  on  whom  the 
marks  of  time  had  begun  to  show,  and  who  expected,  as  the  result  of  the 
treatment,  to  be  shortly  as  young  and  as  handsome-looking  as  Madame  Cagli- 
ostro herself. 

We  might  think  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  such  a  deception  as 
this  supposed  renewal  of  youth  to  be  practiced  in  our  more  enlightened  day 
when  popular  education  is  so  widely  diffused.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  newspapers  bring  us  evidence  every  month  of  some  old  person  who  is 
(juite  sure  that  something  that  was  being  done  for  him  was,  if  not  renewing 
his  youth,  at  least  giving  him  back  much  of  his  pristine  vigor,  healing  his 
aches  and  pains,  and  enabling  him  to  take  up  his  work  once  more.  In  treating 
the  ravages  of  old  age.  which  would  seem  to  be  altogether  ])eyond  any  influence 
of  ])svchotherapy,  some  of  the  most  striking  results  are  obtained.  Xew  thera- 
p(nitic  methods  for  the  old  come  into  vogue  every  year.  As  they  grow  older, 
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people  become  discouraged  and  so  do  not  exert  even  the  natural  energy  that 
they  have  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  keeping  up  of  strength. 
Their  discouragement  keeps  them  from  exercising  enough,  and  this  dc^creases 
appetite  and  slc^ep,  and  as  a  consoijuence  there  are  many  disturbances  of 
function.  All  of  this  disappears  as  soon  as  they  feel  encouraged.  Brown 
Sequard  and  his  extract  of  testicular  tissues  is  a  typical  example  of  how 
strong  suggestion  may  influence  the  old  and  make  them  tliink  that  they  are 
renewing  tlieir  vigor  and  stren«rth,  and  even  their  youth. 

Perkins,  Prince  of  ftnacks.— Shortly  after  Cagliostro  an  American  suc- 
ceeded in  using  a  very  simple  ide.a  to  gain  world  fame  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  an  immense  amount  of  money.  He  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  with 
the  typical  name,  Elisha  Perkins.  Dr.  Perkins  must  have  been  born  under 
a  lucky  star;  at  least  he  lived  in  fortunate  circumstances  for  his  purposes. 
Galvani's  discovery  of  the  twitchings  that  occur  in  the  frog's  legs  when  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  or  its  e(|uivalent  was  touched  by  metals  in  contact, 
had  aroused  workl-wide  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
in  biology.  Volta's  brilliant  experiments,  whicli  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
Voltaic  Pile,  still  further  increased  men's  interest  in  this  subject.  It  was  then 
that  Dr.  Perkins  came  to  ex])loit  these  electrical  and  magnetic  ideas  in  medi- 
cine by  means  of  a  very  simple  invention.  It  was  indeed  the  simplicity  of 
his  apparatus  that  made  its  appi'al  even  more  wide  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and,  be  it  said,  left  a  larger  measure  of  profit  for  the 
inventor. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  "Medical  Essays''^  has  told  the  story  of  what 

may  be  called  the  rise  and  fall  of  tractoration.    Any  physician  who  wants  to 

appreciate  the  real  significance  of  cured  cases  should  read  Holmes'  essay. 

We  quote: 

Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1740.  He 
had  practiced  his  profession  with  a  good  local  reputation  for  many  years,  when 
he  fell  upon  a  course  of  experiments,  as  it  is  related,  which  led  to  his  great  dis- 
covery. He  conceived  the  idea  that  metallic  substances  might  have  the  effect  of 
removing  diseases,  if  applied  in  a  certain  manner;  a  notion  probably  suggested 
by  the  then  recent  experiments  of  Galvani,  in  which  muscular  contractions  were 
found  to  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  two  metals  with  the  living  fiber.  It  was 
In  1796  that  Perkins'  discovery  was  promulgated  in  the  shape  of  the  Metallic 
Tractors,  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  apparently  iron  and  the  other  brass,  about  three 
inches  long,  blunt  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.  These  instruments  were 
applied  for  the  cure  of  different  complaints,  such  as  rheumatism,  local  pains, 
Infiammations,  and  even  tumors,  by  drawing  them  over  the  affected  parts  very 
lightly  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Dr.  Perkins  took  out  a  patent  for  his  discovery, 
and  traveled  about  the  country  to  diffuse  the  new  practice. 

Just  what  the  tractors  were  composed  of  may  be  found  in  the  description 
of  them  filed  with  an  application  for  a  patent  in  the  Kolls  Chapel  Office  in 
liondon.  They  were  not  simply  two  dilferent  metals,  but  a  combination  of 
many  metals,  with  even  a  little  of  the  precious  metals  in  them,  partly  because 


^  Houghton.  Mifllin  Co.,  UoHton. 

3  In  one  of  IMautus'  pluyM  there  is  a  curiouBly  IntcrcstlDg  expression  that  is  recalled 
by  this  subject.  The  drainutlst  descriU^d  one  of  his  characters,  Sosia.  as  tiirown  into  a  8li>ep 
by  the  niunipulntions  of  Mercury.  These  manipulations  are  descril>ed  as  tractim  tangere — 
that  is.  to  touch  stroklnjrly.  It  would  remind  one  very  much  of  Perkins'  Tractors,  and  In 
this  regard  the  fact  that  Mercury  was  to  the  Romans,  besides  l)eing  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  the  divinity  of  thieves,  seems  not  without  interest. 
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of  the  appeal  that  this  would  make  to  the  multitude,  as  chloride  of  gold  did  to 
our  own  generation,  but  doubtless  mainly  because  the  claim  of  precious  metals 
entering  into  the  composition  enabled  the  inventor  to  sell  his  tractors  at  a 
better  price. 

Dr.  Holmes  continues: 

Perkins  soon  found  numerous  advocates  of  his  discovery,  many  of  them  of 
high  standing  and  influence.  In  1798  the  tractors  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
were  publicly  employed  in  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Copenhagen.  About  the  same 
time  the  son  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  Perkins,  carried  them  to 
London  where  they  soon  attracted  attention.  The  Danish  physicians  published  an 
account  of  their  cases  in  a  respectable  octavo  volume,  containing  numerous  in- 
stances of  alleged  success.  In  1804  an  establishment,  honored  with  the  name  of 
the  Perkinean  Institution,  was  founded  in  London.  The  transactions  of  this  insti- 
tution were  published  in  pamphlets,  the  Perkinean  Society  had  public  dinners 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  a  poet  celebrated  their  medical  triumphs.' 

Miss  Watterson'  tells  how  he  attracted  attention.  Like  all  successful 
quacks,  he  had  an  inborn  genius  for  advertising. 

He  lived  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  John  Hunter  fhow  characteristic  this 
is — the  first  quack  we  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  took  up  his  work  in  Galen's  front 
yard],  and  in  1804  the  Perkinean  Institute  was  opened,  but  by  the  end  of  1802, 
5,000  cases  had  already  been  treated.  Lord  Rivers  was  president.  Sir  William 
Barker,  Vice-President.  I  Prominent  legislators,  lawyers,  bankers  always  lend  their 
names.]  Twenty-one  physicians,  nineteen  surgeons,  and  the  leading  veterinaries 
succumbed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  magic  tractors.  One  "eminent  physician"  who 
had  had  30  guineas  from  a  country  patient  and  had  done  him  no  good  was  very 
angry  when  the  sick  man  took  to  Perkinism. 

"Why,  I  could  have  cured  you  In  the  same  way  with  my  old  brick-bat  or 
tobacco  pipe,  or  even  my  fingers." 

"Then  why,  sir,"  answered  the  patient  in  a  stern  voice  (Perkins  quotes  this), 
"did  you  dishonorably  pick  my  pocket  when  you  had  the  means  of  restoring  me  to 
health?" 

In  some  176  pages  young  Perkins  gives  us  the  pick  of  2,000  cases  who  had,  of 
course,  been  foolish  enough  at  first  to  put  faith  in  the  ordinary  physician  and  his 
drugs. 

In  Bath,  particularly,  where  aristocratic  London  went,  as  they  do  to-day,  to 
repair  the  damage  wrought  by  a  season  in  town,  the  Tractor  Cure  was  the  talk 
of  the  place.  But  an  enemy  dwelt  there,  a  Dr.  Haygarth,  an  unbeliever.  He,  with 
a  certain  Dr.  Falconer,  fabricated  a  pair  of  false  tractors.  Five  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism  were  operated  on  by  the  conspirators,  who  discussed  in  a  light  tone 
the  wonders  of  magnetism  as  they  described  circles,  squares  and  triangles  with 
the  sham  tractors.  "We  were  almost  afraid  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  lest 
an  involuntary  smile  should  remove  the  mask  from  our  faces,"  says  Haygarth,  but 
the  two  assistant  doctors,  unaware  of  what  was  being  done,  were  almost  converted 
to  Perkinism  when  they  saw  the  five  patients  slowly  mending  under  the  treatment. 
One  man  experienced  such  burning  pain  that  he  begged  to  wait  till  the  next  day.' 

So  rapid,  and  so  many  were  the  hospital  cures  wrought  by  these  two  doctors, 
that  patients  crowded  to  them  and  they  could  hardly  spare  five  minutes  to  eat. 
They  amused  themselves  inventing  other  instruments  made  of  common  nails  and 
sealing  wax,  and  effected  with  them  cures,  while  they  sent  a  pair  of  false  tractors 


1  "See  pointed  motalR.  blest  with   power  t'  appease 

The  ruthh'KH   ruRe  of  merciless  disease. 

O'er  the  frail  part  a  subtle  fluid  pour. 

Drenched  with  the  in\iKible  galvanic  shower, 

Till  the  arthritic  staff  nnd  crutch   forego 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe!" 
**'Me9merand  Perkins's  Tractors."    International  Clinics,  Vol.  III.  Series  10.    1909. 
sCompare  the  first  effects  of  the  Leyden  Jar,  related  in  the  chapter    on  rseudo-Sclcnce. 
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to  Sir  William  Watson  in  London  and  Dr.  Moncriffc  in  Bristol,  who  operated  with 
them  with  wonderful  results. 

It  must  not,  however,  bo  thought  that  the  uneducated,  or  the  unskilled, 
or  even  merely  unoccupied,  were  the  only  ones  taken  in  by  the  supposed  power 
of  Perkins'  Tractors.  As  we  have  seen,  many  physicians  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  themselves  publicly  as  believers  in  this  new  and  marvelous  application 
of  magnetism  to  human  healing.  It  is  true  that  the  only  thing  we  know 
about  the  men  who  became  advocates  of  this  new  instrumental  therapeusis,  is 
their  connection  with  it.  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  rather 
cleverly  managed.  Dr.  Perkins  presented  a  pair  of  his  tractors  and  the  book 
that  he  had  written  about  their  use  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  custom  of  that 
learned  body  was  to  accept  such  presentations  by  a  formal  letter  of  thanks 
and  place  the  objects  and  books  on  their  shelves.  No  formal  investigation 
of  the  claims  to  scientific  consideration  of  such  i)resentations  was  made. 
All  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Society  had 
accepted  the  new  invention  and  had  j)ublicly  thanked  the  discoviTer  for  it. 

How  characteristically  recent  this  old  story  is;  it  is  renewed  on  every 
possible  occasion  and  wears  all  the  familiar  asj>ect  of  modern  devices  for 
securing  recognition  and  ol)taining  the  apparent  approbation  or  recommenda- 
tion of  some  scientific  society  or  institution.  We  had  an  example  of  it  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  nostrum  exploiter  signed  the  register  of  an  International 
Congress  immediately  after  a  great  medical  investigator  and  then  used  a 
photograph  of  the  names  for  advertising  })urposes. 

How  did  the  tractors  secure  the  vogue  they  enjoyed  ?  Those  who  believed 
in  them  did  so  not  because  of  the  scientific  theory  that  animal  magnetism  or 
magnetic  influence  was  behind  them,  nor  ])ecause  of  the  j)lausil)le  ways  of  the 
Connecticut  Yankee,  but  because  of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  facts 
of  actual  healing  that  they  saw  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  tractors. 
Every  one  of  these  applications  of  science  to  medicine  that  has  proved  to  be 
pesudo-scientific  after  enthusiasm  subsides  has  made  its  appeal  through  the 
cures  effected  by  it.  Cures  are  what  Edrlyism  advances  to  su]>port  its  claims, 
cured  ])atients  are  presented  as  their  most  effective  argument  by  the  osteo- 
paths, cured  symptoms  are  the  proofs  for  Hahnemannism,  l)ut  none  of  these 
systems  of  treatment  ever  cured  as  many  cases  in  a  corresponding  time  as  did 
Perkins'  tractors.  They  cured  all  sorts  of  physical  ills,  but  their  only  effect 
was  exerted  through  the  mind. 

Holmes  wrote : 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  arguments  addressed  by  believers 
to  sceptics  and  opponents.  Foremost  of  all,  blazoned  at  the  head  of  every  column, 
loudest  shouted  by  every  triumphant  disputant,  held  up  as  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations,  stretched  like  an  impenetrable  shield  to  protect  the  weakest  advo- 
cate of  the  great  cause  against  the  weapons  of  the  adversary,  was  that  omnipotent 
monosyllable  which  has  been  the  patrimony  of  cheats  and  the  currency  of  dupes 
from  time  immemorial — Facts!  Facts!  FACTS!  First  came  the  published  cases 
of  the  American  clergymen,  brigadier-generals,  almshouse  governors,  representa- 
tives, attorneys  and  esquires.  Then  came  the  published  cases  of  the  surgeons  of 
Copenhagen.  Then  followed  reports  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  pub- 
lished in  England,  "demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the  metallic  practice*'  in  a  vari- 
ety of  complaints,  both  upon  the  human  body  and  on  horses,  etc.  But  the  progress 
of  facts  in  Great  Britain  did  not  stop  here.    Let  those  who  rely  upon  the  numbers 
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of  their  testimonials,  as  being  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  soundness  and  stability 
of  a  medical  novelty  digest  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Perkinistic  Com- 
mittee. "The  cases  published  (in  Great  Britain)  amounted,  in  March  last,  the  date 
of  Mr.  Perkins'  last  publication,  to  about  five  thousand.  Supposing  that  not  more 
than  one  cure  in  three  hundred,  which  the  tractors  have  performed,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  proportion  is  probably  much  greater,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber, to  March  last,  will  have  exceeded  one  million  five  hundred  thousand!" 

It  18  not  surprising  that  with  siieh  "facts"  beliind  them  the  tractors  attracted 
deep  and  wide  attention.  A  contemporary  tells  of  it  and  the  fate  of  the 
inventor : 

A  gentleman  in  Virginia  sold  a  plantation  and  took  the  pay  for  it  in  tractors. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  sell  horses  and  carriages  to  buy  them.  But 
the  worst  (or  the  best)  of  it  was,  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  New  York,  and 
Perkins  thought  he  could  cure  the  fever  with  the  tractors  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever  himself. 

Success  of  Qnackery. — Always  in  the  history  of  quackery  and,  indeed,  in 
the  liistory  of  all  therapeutics,  the  appeal  is  to  the  cures  that  have  been 
effected.  This  is  the  only  evidence,  of  course,  that  can  he  adduced  for  the 
development  of  therapeutics,  and  yet  the  history  of  medicine  makes  it  clear 
how  carefully  supposed  cures  must  be  analyzed  if  they  are  really  to  mean 
an^ihing.  Mesmer  could  adduce  thousands  of  cured  cases.  Perkins  could 
do  the  same.  Every  quack  in  history,  from  Galenas  weaver,  who  became  a 
leech,  down  to  the  last  street  corner  nostrum  vendor,  does  the  same  thing. 
When  on  the  strength  of  supposed  cures,  then,  a  new  system  of  therapeutics 
is  introduced,  it  is  much  more  likely  than  not  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  claims  made.  We  have  bad  ever  so  many  more  experiences  of  disappoint- 
ment after  the  introduction  of  remedies  which  cured  at  the  beginning  of  their 
history',  than  we  have  had  of  remedies  that  maintain  themselves  after  pro- 
longed ex})erience.  It  is  the  attitude  of  scepticism  and  suspended  judgment 
until  after  a  remedv  or  metliod  of  treatment  has  been  tried  on  many  different 
kinds  of  cases  in  varying  circumstances  that  constitutes  the  only  efficient  safe- 
guard against  repeating  the  unfortunate  errors  of  old  times  in  the  matter  of 
drugs  and  remedial  measures.  If  the  public  could  be  made  to  realize  this, 
thev  would  be  much  less  easily  taken  in. 

Wliat  the  quacks  cure  are  not  always  imaginary  ills,  but  often  ills  that  are 
very  real,  at  least  to  the  patients,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  are  relieved  by 
the  confidence  arouscMi  in  the  new  remedy  and  the  representations  of  the  su])- 
posed  discoverer,  wlio,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated  claims  which  he  makes, 
.<^omehow  succeeds  in  catching  the  trust  of  patients.  Yory  often  this  process 
initiated  by  the  quack  is  really  only  the  beirinning  of  the  cure. 

In  most  people  a  vicious  circle  of  pathological  subsidiary  causes  is  formed 
when  anything  becomes  the  matter.  Patients  are  persuaded  that  a  serious 
illness  is  ahead  of  them.  This  keeps  them  from  exercising  as  much  as  before. 
Becoming  overcareful  of  their  diet,  they  reduce  it  below  the  normal  limit  for 
healthy  activity.  This  causes  them  to  have  less  energy  for  work  and  disturbs 
their  sleep.  Then  a  host  of  minor  symptoms,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dis- 
ease, whatever  it  is  or  they  think  it  is,  but  really  consequent  upon  the  un- 
healthy habits  that  have  formed,  begin  to  develop.  Just  as  soon  as  confidence 
in  their  power  to  regain  health  is  restored  to  these  people,  a  virtuous  circle. 
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to  use  the  liitin  word  virtue  in  its  etymological  sense,  of  strengtli  aud  cour- 
age, is  formed.  Everything  conspires  to  stimulate  the  i)atient8;  they  live 
more  naturally,  the  subsidiary  symptoms  consequent  upon  their  bad  habits 
disappear  and  the  disappearance  of  each  one  of  them  means  for  the  patients 
a  new  assurance  of  triumph  over  disease.  They  attribute  every  improvement 
to  the  remedy  they  happen  to  be  taking,  though  most  of  them  are  due  to  the 
changes  in  their  habits,  their  diversion  of  mind,  and  the  new  energy  released 
by  their  sense  of  encouragement. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  some  of  these  mental  persuasions  in  quackery 
act,  and  of  how  the  cure  is  often  really  due  to  the  ])hysician  who  previously 
treated  the  case,  though  it  is  credited  to  the  quack,  may  be  found  in  the  story 
that  Hilton  tells  in  his  *^Rest  and  Pain^' : 

When  this  patient  was  first  seen  by  a  surgeon,  he  was  thought  to  be  laboring 
under  some  disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  for  he  had  severe  lumbago,  pain 
over  the  bladder,  and  offensive  urine.  There  had  been  no  suspicion  of  anything 
wrong  as  regards  the  spine.  He  was  a  master  painter  and  a  house  decorator,  and 
was  monstrously  conceited,  thinlting  himself  right  and  everybody  else  wrong. 
When  I  explained  to  him,  after  careful  examination,  that  the  spine  was  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  my  opinion  and  without  my  knowledge 
consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  also  assured  him  that  his  spine  was  diseased 
and  told  him  that  he  must  rest  it  by  lying  down.  To  this  he  then  assented.  As  he 
could  not  be  controlled  in  his  own  house,  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
where  he  had  got  nearly  well;  but  he  was  very  impatient,  and  would  not  remain 
long  enough  under  my  care  to  be  quite  cured.  He  returned  home,  gradually  Im- 
proved, and  was  getting  quite  well  when  some  pseudo  friend  advised  hydropathy 
and  homeopathy — it  did  not  matter  which  of  the  two — as  "the  thing"  to  cure  him. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  perfectly  restored,  not  by  either  hydropathy  or  homeop- 
athy, but,  no  doubt,  by  nature.  The  man,  howevef,  feels  convinced  that  hydrop- 
athy and  homeopathy  cured  him.  It  so  happens,  gentlemen,  that  sometimes  we 
do  not  get  the  degree  of  credit  which  perhaps  belongs  to  us. 

To  Mr.  Hilton's  reflections  one  is  tempted  to  add  that  many  of  these 
patients,  after  having  been  seriously  ill,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
they  will  gradually  get  well  by  the  forces  of  nature.  Even  after  they  have 
improved  very  much  they  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  that  improvement  is 
illusory  or  will  relapse  because  tlioy  have  not  been  "cured,"  that  is,  actively 
treated,  in  some  way  so  that  a  "cure"  sliould  result.  When  they  are  nearly 
well,  because  of  properly  directed  rest  and  nursing,  someone  recommends  some 
irregular  form  of  treatment.  They  take  it  uj)  and  tliis  gives  them  confidence 
that  they  are  being  cured.  This  state  of  mind  makes  tlie  ultimate  steps  of 
their  recovery,  more  rapid  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  As  a  consequence,  the 
irregular  gets  the  credit.  Immediately  after  this  case  Ifr.  Hilton  tells  the 
story  of  another  case  in  which  a  "rubber"  got  all  the  credit  for  the  cure. 
It  is  evident  that  the  modern  osteopath  has  only  somewhat  systematized  what 
had  been  in  existence  generations  ago. 

All  this  tendency  of  human  nature  to  respond  to  anything  that  is  done 
for  it,  provided  the  promise  of  cure  goes  with  it,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
quack,  sometimes  unconsciously,  for  his  own  purposes.  Results,  as  a  rule,  are 
secured,  in  spite  of  the  remedies  that  he  suggests,  which  in  most  cases  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  Of  the  thousands  of  remedies  that  have  been  intro- 
duced by  quacks,  not  one  now  remains,  though  every  one  of  them  produced 
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wonderful  cures  on  a  great  many  patients  at  some  time  or  other.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  secure  just  as  good  results  honestly.  He  must  influ- 
ence the  patient's  mind  favorably  so  as  to  bring  about  a  modification  of 
habits  and  a  ho])eful  outlook  on  life,  in  spite  of  whatever  ailment  there  may 
be.  If  he  can  do  so  he  will  have  in  his  hands  the  best  therapeutic  measure 
that  has  been  emj)loyed  in  all  the  history  of  medicine.  It  is  the  most  uni- 
versally api)licable.  It  will  cure,  that  is  help,  all  forms  of  disease.  It  will 
relievo  manv  of  the  svmptoms  of  even  incural)le  diseases.  It  will  occasionallv 
arouse  the  resistive  vitality  of  the  patient  to  such  an  extent  that  even  appar- 
entlv  incurable*  diseases  will  be  overcome.  This  is  the  lesson  that  the  modern 
student  of  medicine  must  draw  from  the  history  of  quackery. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NOSTRUMS  AND  THE   HEALING   POWER   OP  SUGGESTION 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  bring  about  the  cure  of 
ailments  and  symptoms  of  every  sort  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  many 
nostrums  and  remedies  that  have  worked  wonders  for  a  time  and  later  proved 
to  be  inert  or  even  harmful.  The  ordinarv  definition  of  a  nostrum  includes  the 
idea  of  secrecv.  At  all  times  in  the  world's  history  fortunes  have  been  made 
out  of  such  remedies.  They  appeal  not  only  to  the  uneducated,  but  also  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
generally  the  remedies  are  claimed  to  do  good  for  nearly  every  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone,  after  a  moment's  serious  thought,  that 
the  one  idea  of  their  inventor  is  not  to  benefit  patients,  but  to  make  money. 

With  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  these  secret  remedies  and  of  their  users.  Apparently  all 
that  is  nci^dcMl  for  many  people  who  are  ailing,  or  think  they  are  ailing,  is  to 
b^  told  in  a  more  or  less  iin])ressive  wav  that  some  reniedv  will  cure,  and 
then  it  proceeds  to  do  them  good,  llierc  is  a  general  impression  abroad  that 
some  of  these  remedies  represent  great  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  the  feeling 
of  most  of  those  who  take  them  is  that  the  inventor  has  found  a  new  and 
wonderful  remedy.  During  all  the  centuries  such  secret  remedies  have  come 
and  gone,  and  not  one  of  them  has  proved  to  be  of  lasting  value.  Just  as 
soon  as  its  composition  is  no  longer  a  secret  it  begins  to  fail.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  its  effect  was  entirely  due  to  influence  on  the  mind  and  not  at  all 
to  anv  influence  on  the  ])odv. 

The  stories  of  the  origin  of  these  remedies  bear  a  striking  similarity. 
Tliere  are  two  variants  on  the  theme:  either  the  inventor  is  supposed  to  be  an 
earnest  student  of  seienoe,  devoting  himself  to  profound  research  for  many 
velars  and  finallv  findinij  some  wonderful  secret  of  nature  hitherto  hidden 
from  men :  or  else  the  remedy  has  been  discovered  by  happy  accident,  and 
some  chronic  sufferer  pronoimced  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  to  be  hope- 
lessly incurable  has  in  despair  turn<Ml  to  the  new  method,  caring  little  really, 
so  discouraged  is  he,  whether  it  does  good  or  ill,  and  wakes  up  to  find  that 
he  is  on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  apparently  having  been  directed  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  question.     Overflowing  with  gratitude,  he 
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wants  to  hharc  the  heaven-sent  blessing  with  all  mankind — for  a  valuable 
consideration. 

The  Weapon  Ointment — Among  the  most  famous  nostrums^  and  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  great  role  played  in  therapeutics  by  mental  influence  and 
coincidence,  iH  the  T'nguentum  Armariam  or  Weapon  Ointment.  This  fam- 
ous remedy  would  cure  any  wound  made  by  a  weapon,  if  it  could  only  be 
employffd  before  the  fatal  effects  were  absolutely  manifest.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  it  stopped  the  pain,  chc^cked  the  bleeding  and 
initiated  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  health.  We  know  the  remedy  not 
from  traditions  of  its  use  among  the  uneducated,  but  from  descriptions  that 
we  have  by  men  who  were  among  the  l>est  educated  of  their  time,  and  that 
by  no  means  an  era  of  dullards.  The  stor}'  of  this  infallible  remedy  is  all 
the  more  siirpriHing  because  it  was  not  applied  to  the  wound  itself,  nor  indeed 
to  the  sufferer  at  all,  but  to  the  weapon  which  inflicted  the  wound.  Xay,  it 
was  well  authenticated  that,  where  the  weapon  could  not  be  secured  for  inunc- 
tion, if  the  ointment  were  applied  to  a  wooden  model  of  the  weapon,  the  cure 
follow(»d  with  almost,  though,  it  was  confessed  by  some,  not  quite  so  much 
assurance  as  in  the  fortunate  case  of  the  weapon  being  available. 

The  story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  "Medical 
KsHays"^  that  it  seems  best  to  retell  it  in  abstracts  from  his  "Homeopathy 
and  Its  Kindred  Delusions.'*    He  savs: 

Fabrlclus  Hlldanus,  whose  name  Is  familiar  to  every  surgical  scholar,  and 
Ix)rd  Bacon,  who  frequently  dipped  a  little  into  medicine,  are  my  principal  author- 
ities for  the  few  circumstances  I  shall  mention  regarding  it.  The  Weapon  Oint- 
ment was  a  preparation  used  for  the  healing  of  wounds,  but  instead  of  its  being 
nppllcd  to  them,  the  injured  part  was  washed  and  bandaged,  and  the  weapon 
with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  was  carefully  anointed  with  the  unguent. 
Kmpirics,  ignorant  barbers,  and  men  of  that  sort  are  said  to  have  especially  em- 
ployed it.  HtiU  there  was  not  wanting  some  among  the  more  respectable  membera 
of  the  medical  profession  who  supported  its  claims,  [Italics  ours.]  The  com- 
position of  this  ointment  was  complicated,  In  the  different  formulas  given  by  dif- 
orent  authorities;  but  some  substances  addressed  to  the  imagination,  rather  than 
the  wound  or  weapon,  entered  into  all.  Such  were  portions  of  mummy,  of  human 
blood  and  of  moss  from  the  skull  of  a  thief  hung  in  chains. 

Hildanus  was  a  wise  and  learned  man,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  of  his  time. 
He  was  fully  aware  that  a  part  of  the  real  secret  of  the  Unguentum  Armarium 
consisted  in  the  washing  and  bandaging  the  wound  and  then  letting  it  alone. 
But  he  could  not  resist  the  solemn  assertions  respecting  its  efllcacy;  he  gave  way 
before  the  outcry  of  facts  (!),  and  therefore,  instead  of  denying  all  their  preten- 
sions, he  admitted  and  tried  to  account  for  them  upon  supernatural  grounds. 

Holmes  says  further: 

Ijord  Bacon  speaks  of  the  weapon  ointment,  in  his  Natural  History,  as  having 
in  its  favor  the  testimony  of  men  of  credit,  though,  in  his  own  language,  he  him- 
self **a8  yet  is  not  fully  Inclined  to  believe  it."  His  remarks  upon  the  asserted 
facts  respecting  it  show  a  mixture  of  wise  suspicion  and  partial  belief.  He  does 
not  like  the  precise  directions  given  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
animals  from  which  some  of  the  materials  were  obtained  were  to  be  killed,  for 
he  thought  it  looked  like  a  provision  for  an  excuse  in  case  of  failure,  by  laying 
the  fault  to  the  omission  of  some  of  those  circumstances.  But  he  likes  well  that 
•'they  do  not  observe  the  confocting  of  the  Ointment  under  any  certain  constella- 
tion; which  Is  commonly  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines,  when  they  fail,  that  they 

*  Houghton  Mifliio  (*o..  Boston. 
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were  not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven."  It  was  pretended  that  if  the  offending 
weapon  should  not  be  had,  it  would  serve  the  purpose  to  anoint  a  wooden  one  made 
like  it  "This/'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "I  should  doubt  to  be  a  device  to  keep  this 
strange  form  of  cure  in  request  and  uce,  because  many  times  you  cannot  come  by 
the  weapon  itself.*'  And  in  closing  his  remarks  on  the  statements  of  the  advocates 
of  the  ointment,  he  says,  "Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast  as  well  as  a  man,  which  I  like 
best  of  all  the  rest,  because  it  subjecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial."  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  more  than  200  years  ago,  when  an  absurd  and  fantastic  remedy 
was  asserted  to  possess  wonderful  power,  and  when  sensible  persons  ascribe  its 
pretended  influence  to  imagination,  it  was  boldly  answered  that  the  cure  took  place 
when  the  wounded  party  did  not  know  of  the  application  made  to  the  weapon, 
and  even  when  the  brute  animal  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  that  this 
assertion,  lie  as  we  all  know  it  was,  came  in  such  a  shape  as  to  shake  the  in- 
credulity of  the  keenest  thinker  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  up  some  of  the  controversies  among  scientific 
men  with  regard  to  the  weapon  ointment,  for  they  serve  to  show  how  the  rem- 
edy came  to  maintain  its  prominence  for  so  long.  Podmore,  in  his  "Mesmerism 
and  Christian  Science"  (London,  1909),  tells  the  story  of  the  controversy 
between  Goclenius,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  ^farburg, 
who  published  as  the  Inaugural  Thesis  for  his  professorship,  a  treatise  on 
the  "Weapon  Salve,"  and  Father  Boberti,  a  Jesuit  scientist  and  philosopher, 
whose  final  treatise  in  the  controversy  was  entitled  after  the  lengthy  fashion 
of  titles  in  that  day,  "Goclenius  Corrected  Out  of  His  Own  Mouth;  or.  The 
Do^mfall  of  the  Magnetic  Cure  and  the  Weapon  Salve."  The  decision  of  the 
controversy  was  eventually  referred  to  the  great  physician  of  the  time.  Van 
Helmont,  who  decided  that  both  disputants  were  partly  wrong,  the  Jesuit 
erring  most,  but  that  above  all  Goclenius  should  distinguish  between  the  cases 
when  the  weapon  had  blood  on  it  and  when  it  had  not.  When  there  is  blood 
on  the  weapon,  he  held,  then  the  salve  is  always  effective ;  when  there  is  not, 
then  much  stronger  remedies  were  required.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  the 
salve  or  ointment  was  applied  to  the  weapon. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  Van  Helmont's  opinion  with  regard  to  many  curious  things  used  in 
medicine  at  that  time.  He  insists  that  Goclenius  makes  a  mistake  in  attrib- 
uting therapeutic  power  alone  to  the  moss  taken  from  the  skull  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  who  had  been  hung  in  chains.  This  material,  under  the 
name  of  usnea,  was  apparently  quite  popular  in  prescriptions  for  various 
chronic  ills,  and  especially  those  that  we  now  recognize  as  prolonged  neurotic 
affections.  Van  Helmont  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  all  phy- 
sicians shows  that  material  taken  from  the  heads  of  condemned  criminals 
executed  in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  those  broken  on  the  wheel,  may  be 
just  as  effective.  Van  Helmont  conceived  of  the  magnetic  and  sympathetic 
feeling  as  a  natural  process.  All  the  force  of  the  stars  might  be  concentrated 
in  objects  that  had  been  beneath  their  beams  for  a  long  time,  and  this  might 
be  communicated  in  some  wonderful  way  to  patients  so  as  to  supply  defects  of 
vitah'ty.  Such  defects  of  vitahty  Van  Helmont's  prescriptions  actually  were 
comf)ensating,  but  the  source  was  in  the  patients  themselves — that  reservoir 
of  surplus  energy  which  remains  unused  unless  some  strong  suggestion  brings 
it  out. 

Sympatlietio  Powder. — After  the  woa])on  ointment,  the  best  known  of  the 
nostrums  of  older  times  is  probably  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  famous  Sympathetic 
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Powder,  which  Dr.  Holmes  talks  of  as  even  Ixitter  known  than  its  great  thera- 
peutic predecessor.  This,  too,  was  a  wonderworker.  Unlike  the  Unguentum 
Armarium,  however,  its  comjiosition  was  simple.  It  was  nothing  else  than 
copper  sulphate  which  had  been  allowed  to  deliquesce  to  a  white  powder.  This 
powder  would  cure  any  injury  as  infallibly  as  the  weapon  ointment.  It,  too. 
was  not  applied  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  bloodstained  garments  (Van  Hcl- 
mont's  distinctions  betwix?n  the  bloody  and  the  bright  weapon  should  be  re- 
called) of  tlie  wounded  poison.  The  patient  did  not  need  to  be  present  at 
the  time  tlie  application  was  made.  He  might  be  far  away  and  yet  its 
efficacy  was,  according  to  many  very  intelligent  and  highly  educated  persons, 
quite  assured. 

For  the  sympathetic  powder  we  have  one  of  the  stories  of  far-fetched  dis- 
covery that  have  since  become  so  familiar.  A  missionary,  traveling  in  the 
East,  was  said  to  have  brought  tlie  recipe  to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  dominions  the 
missionary  took  up  his  residence,  heard  of  the  cures  performed  by  him  and 
tried  by  offers  of  money  and  favor  to  obtain  the  missionary's  secret,  but  with- 
out success.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  however,  who  was  traveling  in  Italy,  hap- 
pened by  good  fortune  to  do  a  favor  for  the  missionary,  and  put  him  under 
such  deep  obligations  that  he  felt  the  only  way  he  could  properly  repay  his 
benefactor  was  to  confide  to  liim  the  composition  of  this  wonderful  remedy. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  at  this  time  one  of  tlie  best  known  of  English  scholars. 
After  having  reached  distinction  in  the  English  navy,  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  to  philosophy,  and  to  politics.  He  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  old  books  of  alchemy.  Therefore,  the  offer  of  this  precious  piece  of  in- 
formation esj)ecially  appealed  to  him.  On  his  return  to  England  he  pro- 
ceeded to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and  it  created  a  sensation. 
The  French  dictionary  of  the  Medical  Sciences  tells  the  story  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  powder  for  the  first  time  in  England  and  of  the  subsequent  use  of 
it,  es])ecially  on  the  nobility  of  England: 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  Itself  to  try  the  powers  of  the  famous  powder. 
A  certain  Mr.  Howell,  having  been  wounded  in  endeavoring  to  part  two  of  his 
friends  who  were  fighting  a  duel,  submitted  himself  to  a  trial  of  the  sympathetic 
powder.  Four  days  after  he  received  his  wounds.  Sir  Kenelm  dipped  one  of  Mr. 
Howeirs  garters  in  a  solution  of  the  powder,  and  immediately,  it  is  said,  the 
wounds,  which  were  very  painful,  grew  easy,  although  the  patient,  who  was 
conversing  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  doing 
with  his  garter.  He  then  returned  home  leaving  his  garter  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Kenelm,  who  had  hung  it  up  to  dry,  when  Mr.  Howell  sent  his  servant  In  a  great 
hurry  to  tell  him  that  his  wounds  were  paining  him  horribly;  the  garter  was 
therefore  replaced  in  the  solution  of  the  Powder,  and  the  patient  got  well  after 
five  or  six  days  of  its  continued  Immersion. 

King  James  I,  his  son,  afterwards  Charles  I.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then 
Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  time  were  cognizant  of 
this  fact;  and  James  himself,  being  curious  to  know  the  secret  of  this  remedy, 
asked  it  of  Sir  Kenelm.  who  revealed  it  to  him,  and  his  majesty  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  several  trials  of  Its  efficacy,  which  all  succeeded  in  a  surprising 
manner. 

Tar  Water  and  Therapeutic  Faith. — One  further  story  of  nn  old  nrjstrum 
deserves  to  be  told  because  of  the  distinction  of  its  chief  |)rmn<»ter,  who  did 
not,  however,  as  do  most  of  the  nostrum  promoters,  make  a  fortune  by  it. 
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This  is  the  incident  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his  tar  water.  Berkeley  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  one  time  he  came  to 
America  with  the  idea  of  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the  colonists  and  of 
founding  a  school  of  philosophy.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  he  was  one  of  the  best.  He  was  known  for  his  gentleness,  his 
unselfishness,  and  his  lack  of  pretension.  Yet  all  of  these  virtues  were  unable 
to  save  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  a  medical  delusion.  One  of  his  essays 
is  on  the  value  of  tar  water  in  medicine,  and  is  entitled  "Siris,  a  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar 
Water,''  etc. 

Tar  water  was  prepared  by  stirring  a  gallon  of  water  with  a  quart  of  tar, 
letting  it  stand  for  several  days,  and  then  pouring  off  the  clear  water.  It,  in 
fact,  retained  scarcely  more  of  the  tar  than  the  odor.  According  to  the 
great  philosopher,  this  not  only  cured,  but  prevented  diseases.  The  list  is, 
indeed,  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  claims  for  it  could  have 
received  any  credence.  They  did,  however,  and  Berkeley  himself,  and  many 
of  his  friends,  were  cured  of  many  and  various  ills,  and  were  protected  from 
many  more  by  its  frequent  use.  Tlie  odor  was  the  factor  that  proved  of  sug- 
gestive value  and  set  free  the  springs  of  vital  energy. 

Sanaparilla.  — It  might  be  thought  that  such  deception  of  self  and  others 
as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  weapon  salve  and  sympathetic  powder  would  be 
impossible  in  our  enlightened  day.  Anyone  who  thinks  so  forgets  certain 
incidents  of  recent  times.  The  story  of  sarsaparilla  is  a  striking  illustration. 
Few  drugs  have  been  more  popular  in  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  even 
yet  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  wonderful  tonic,  a  cure  for  many  diseases. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  humoral  theory 
of  the  causation  of  diseases  was  generally  accepted,  certain  German  physicians 
thought  they  observed  that  a  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  various  ailments  having  their  origin  in  the  blood.  The  blood  was  at  that 
time  supposed  to  become  impure  for  many  reasons,  and  the  possibility  of 
neutralizing  such  impurity  by  medical  measures  was  seriously  attempted. 
As  Virchow  used  to  insist,  the  humoral  pathology  still  holds  its  ground  in 
popular  estimation,  and  so  blood  purifiers  are  favorite  remedies,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  for  at  least  another  generation,  until  cellular  path- 
ology' s(»cures  a  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 

Sarsaparilla  came  in,  then,  as  a  great  blood  purifier,  and  was  used  for 
ten  years  by  many  of  the  ])hysieians  of  the  world,  confident  that  they  were 
obtaining  excellent  results  from  its  use.  After  a  time,  however,  further  study 
of  the  drug  showed  that  it  was  inert.  Gradually  the  employment  of  sarsa- 
parilla as  a  remedial  agent  ceased,  though  it  continued  to  be  used  as  an 
elegant  vehicle  in  the  prescription  of  nauseating  remedies. 

Only  after  it  had  bcn^n  thus  abandoned  by  the  regular  profession,  was  it 
taken  up  extensivelv  bv  others  who  advertised  its  virtues  widely  and  secured 
a  great  clientele  for  it.  Probably  more  money  has  been  spent  on  sarsaparilla 
during  the  last  fifty  years  than  on  any  other  single  drug.  Many  millions 
were  every  year  appropriated  by  rival  concerns  to  advertise  its  virtues.  It 
has  been  possible  at  any  time  during  the  last  half  century  to  secure  any 
mmiber  of  people  who  were  will  in?  and  ready  to  declare — and  most  of  them 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  said — that  various  preparations  of  sar- 
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saparilla  had  cured  them  of  long-standing  ills^  and  that  they  considered  it  a 
hfe-saving  remedy. 

The  ellieient  ingredient  in  the  sarsaparilia,  so  far  as  any  of  its  various 
preparations  have  seemed  to  do  good,  has  not  been  anything  that  was  in  the 
bottle,  but  the  printer's  ink  that  was  absorbed  from  the  outside  of  it.  People 
were  persuaded  that  they  would  get  better,  and,  as  far  as  most  of  them  were 
concerned,  this  was  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
imj)rovement  that  led  to  the  obliteration  of  symptoms.  So  long  as  these 
symptoms  were  a  source  of  worry  and  trouble  to  them,  they  continued  to  be 
(juite  incurable.  Just  as  soon  as  the  inliibition  of  nervous  energy,  due  to 
worry  and  over-attention  to  their  sensations,  stopped,  then  the  natural  force 
of  the  body  was  sufficient  to  remove  the  sources  of  complaint. 

Psychology,  Old  and  New,  of  Bemedies. — Men  have  always  known  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of  influencing  patients'  minds  by  wondrous 
claims  for  remedies.  Anyone  is  sadly  deceived  who  thinks  that  it  is  only  in 
recent  times  that  men  have  learned  to  make  their  advertisements  of  nostrums 
suggestive  by  the  promises  made  or  that  we  have  developed  the  psychology  of 
advertising  to  such  a  degree  as  to  appeal  to  the  ailing  more  forcibly  and 
surely  than  was  done  in  the  past.  Here  is  the  announcement  that  went  with 
a  remedy  in  old  Irish  medicine  more  than  1,000  years  ago.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  its  inventor,  ^'a  preservative  from  death,  a  restorative  for  the  want  of 
sinews  (strength),  for  the  tongue-tied,  a  cure  for  swelling  in  the  head,  and 
of  wounds  from  iron  and  of  burning  by  fire,  and  of  tlie  bite  of  the  hound; 
it  preventeth  the  lassitude  of  old  age,  cures  the  d(»cline,  the  rupture  of  the 
blood  vessels,  takes  away  the  virulence  of  the  festering  sore,  the  fever  of  the 
blood,  tlie  poignancy  of  grief — he  to  whom  it  shall  be  applied  shall  be  made 
whole."  The  announcement  ended  up  with  the  panegyric  "extolled  be  the 
elixir  of  life  bequeathed  by  Diancecht  to  his  people;  by  which  everjlhing  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  made  whole.'*  When  it  is  noted  that,  !)esides  death  and 
loss  of  muscle  power  and  aphasia  and  wounds  and  burns  and  bites,  it  also 
curc»s  old  age  and  consumption  (for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  decline)  and 
hemorrhages,  and  probably  aneurysms,  and  fevers  and  also  grief,  there  are  not 
many  modern  jianaceas  that  exceed  it  in  power. 

Always,  as  in  this  Irish  announcement  of  the  olden  time,  the  climax  of 
the  advertisement  is  a  not(»  of  exultant  praise  for  the  inventor  who  has  brought 
such  a  magnificent  blessing  to  mankind.  The  ways  of  the  nostrum  vender 
are  ever  the  same. 

Soman  Nostrnms. — How  old  are  all  these  methods,  and  how  little  human 
nature  has  changed  through  all  the  centuries !  The  patent  medicine  men  of 
Rome  in  the  early  Christian  eras  made  use  of  just  the  same  methods  that  are 
employed  to-day.  Friedlander,  in  his  "Roman  Life  and  Manners  Tender  the 
Early  Roman  Empire,''  tells  the  story  well.  Many  remedies  were  known  by 
special  arbitrary  names,  instead  of  descriptive  names  recalling  the  ingredients. 
Sometimes  they  were  named  after  famous  physicians  who  had  used  them,  or 
were  said  to  have  done  so ;  again,  the  preparations  were  named  after  persons 
of  distinction  who  actually,  or  suj)posedly,  were  cured  thiTel)y,  much  as,  in 
our  own  day,  cigars  arc  namtnl  after  poets,  statesmen  and  pugilists.  The 
titles  of  some  of  these  preparations,  for  instance,  were  "Ointment  for  Gout, 
Made  for  Pjitroculus,  Imperial  Freedman — Safe  Cure";  "Ointment  for  Abum- 
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ins  Valens"  (probably  the  famous  jurist)  called  the  "Expensive  Ointment'^; 
"Eye  Salve  with  Which  Florus  Cured  Antonia,  the  Wife  of  Drusus  (the  Em- 
[)eror'8  son)  After  the  Other  Doctors  had  Nearly  Blinded  Her/*  Many  of 
these  remedies  were  labeled  "instantaneous/*  "safe,"  "sure  cure,"  'Tiarmless 
remedy,"  and  the  like.  Frequently  euphonious  names,  sometimes  from  the 
Greek,  were  chosen:  Ambrosia,  Anicetum,  Nectarium,  for  the  promoters  evi- 
dently knew  the  satisfying  effect,  on  both  patient  and  physician,  of  a  mystify- 
ing foreign  name. 

Proprietary  Remedies. — A  corresponding  abuse  very  like  that  of  our  own 
time  was  with  reference  to  proprietar}'  medicines.  Physicians,  instead  of  com- 
pounding their  own,  accepted  those  made  by  others  with  the  exaggerated 
claims  for  them,  used  them  on  patients,  transferring  their  own  confidence  in 
them  to  the  patients,  thus  producing  cures  which,  after  a  time,  proved  to  be 
due  entirely  to  the  influence  on  the  patient*s  mind.  Pliny,  the  elder,  com- 
plains that  physicians  of  his  time  (the  first  century  after  Christ)  often  bought 
their  remedies  so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  preparation.  He  evidently  refers 
to  compounds  supposed  to  be  curative  for  various  affections ;  for  Friedlander 
says  that  "often  the  physicians  did  not  know  the  exact  ingredients  of  the 
compounds  that  they  used  and  should  they  desire  to  make  up  written  pre- 
scriptions, would  be  cheated  by  the  salesmen."  Both  Galen  and  Pliny  com- 
plain that  physicians  used  ready-made  medicines,  instead  of  original  prescrip- 
tions carefully  prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  physicians  them- 
selves. It  is  evident  that  the  proprietary  remedy  had  come  into  existence  thus 
early,  and  that  various  drug  manufacturers  made  specialties  which  physicians, 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  found  it  easy  to  prescribe,  though  men 
like  Plinv  and  Galen  realized  that  this  was  an  abdication  of  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  their  profession,  which  was  bound  to  work  harm  in 
the  end  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  patients. 

How  curious  it  is  to  find  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs  recurring  in  our 
time,  with  absolutely  similar  results.  Simple  remedies  that  are  well  known 
combinations  of  ordinary  drugs  receive  high-sounding  names,  usually  deriva- 
tives from  the  Greek  or  the  like,  and  are  claimed  to  work  just  as  many  won- 
ders as  the  old-fashioned  nostrums.  Even  imitations  of  the  old-fashioned 
poultices,  when  thus  exploited,  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  exploded  idea  of 
the  drawing-out  power  of  external  applications. 

Common  Ailments  and  Nostnims. — Certain  ailments  are  particularly  the 
subject  of  exploitation  by  the  manufacturers  of  remedies.  Rheumatism  is 
one  of  these,  neuralgia  is  another,  catarrh  is  a  third,  and  headache  a  fourth. 
Then  there  are  various  forms  of  indigestion  and  all  the  pains  and  aches  asso- 
ciated with  it.  All  of  these  ailments  are  rather  vague  and  are  in  some  cases 
at  least,  due  to  the  insistent  dwelling  of  the  patient's  mind  on  some  symptom 
of  very  little  significance.  Others  are  real  pains  and  aches,  relieved  by  some 
simple  anodyne  drugs,  doubly  efficient  when  taken  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  represent  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  came  only  after  long  years  of 
study  and  investigation,  and  arc  said  to  represent  a  new  departure  in  medi- 
cine. Another  favorite  field  for  the  nostrum  vender  is  the  series  of  pains  and 
aches  associated  with  the  menstrual  condition.  Manv  of  these  nostrums 
are  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  yet  an  analysis  shows  that  probably 
the  only  active  substance  in  them  is  the  alcohol  in  which  certain  of  the  drug 
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principles  are  dissolved,  lliis  makes  the  patient  feel  better  by  the  exaltation 
that  comes  from  the  dose  of  alcohol  and  the  rest  is  merely  suggestion, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  symptoms  which  have  failed  to  be  cured  by 
physicians  are  sometimes  relieved  by  these  remedies.  It  is  a  cure  by  faith, 
not  by  medicine. 

Cured  Cases  as  Evidence. — As  all  of  tlie  nostrums,  and  indeed  all  the 
therapeutic  movements  supposedly  medical  or  physical  or  religious,  secure 
their  vogue  on  the  strength  of  reported  cures,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
possible  evidence  for  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy.  But  unless  the  cases  supposed 
to  be  cured  are  critically  examined  and  analyzed,  and  above  all,  followed  for 
some  time  afterwards,  such  evidence  is  open  to  all  sorts  of  errors.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  physician,  familiar  with  the  history  of  medicine  in  this 
regard,  asks  for  the  careful  study  and  analysis  of  these  cases.  We  know  that 
it  was  on  the  strength  of  cures  effected  by  it,  that  the  weapon  ointment  be- 
came possible  throughout  Europe.  We  know  that  portions  of  the  body  of 
executed  criminals  and  the  touch  of  the  hanged  cured  as  many  cases  as,  let  us 
say,  osteopathy  or  Eddyism.  The  sympathetic  powder  and  its  advocates  aj)- 
pealed  to  the  many  cures  that  followed  its  use.  Every  other  nostrum  from 
the  beginning  of  time  has  made  this  same  appeal. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AMULETS,    TALISMANS,    CHARMS 

Amulets,  talismans,  cliarms — these  words  are  commonly  used  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  significance,  and  for  our  purpose  all  three  may  Ik?  treated  in 
common. 

Prophylactic  Objects. — From  the  earliest  ages  men  have  worn  amulets, 
that  is,  obji»cts  often  resembling  jewelry,  though  sometimes  the  remains  of 
animals  or  even  of  men,*  with  the  idea  that  thev  would  ward  off  illness,  or 
cure  it  when  j)resent.  Rings  of  many  sorts,  ])rooclies,  various  objects  sus- 
pended around  the  neck,  ear-rings,  liead-lmnds,  Im'Us  for  the  waist,  and  rings 
for  the  wrists  and  the  ankles,  ornamented  bracelets  and  anklets,  have  at  all 
times  had  a  medicinal  j)ower  attached  to  them  in  some  minds.  Earrings  are 
still  worn  bv  manv  with  the  idea  that  thev  are  heli)ful  in  affections  of  the  eves. 
I  have  known  children's  ears  to  be  pierced  and  earrings  inserted  because  the 
little  ones  were  suffering  from  headache.  Precious  stones  were  supposed  to 
have  this  power  when  worn.  The  amethyst  protected  its  wearer  from  drunk- 
enness; the  bloodstone  cured  anemia;  while  the  opal  was  sup])osed  to  portend 
evil.  Occasionally  such  g(»ms  were  ground  up  and  usi'd  as  internal  or  external 
remedies,  because  of  the  power  supposed  to  be  attached  to  them.  Their  influ- 
ence uj)on  the  mind,  at  least,  can  be  readily  understood.  The  earliest  pre- 
scription we  have  in  America  is  at  the  Metro])olitan  Museum,  New  York, 
among  the  curir)sities  from  Egypt  (about  1500  h.c).  It  calls  for  the  use  of 
ground  uj)  precious  stones  in  fumigations,  probably  for  an  hysterical  person. 

The  ])recious  metals  were  used  also  as  powerful  cures.    Chaucer  says,  "for 


•  A  Hdk  of  Italy  of  tho  lat»»r  nlnotoonth  omtur.v  iisivl  to  Bond  tho  parings  of  his  toe- 
nails to  friends  to  be  worn  in  rings  for  luck  and  protection  against  disease. 
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frold  in  physick  is  a  cordial."  Some  think  that  our  own  use  of  chloride  of 
gold  a  few  years  ago  for  many  chronic  ills  had  little  more  reason  than  the 
preciousness  of  gold  impressing  itself  on  patients.  Inscriptions  were  made  on 
the  metals,  and  these  were  supposed  to  add  to  their  healing  or  preservative 
quality.  Famous  among  these  was  the  ahracadabra.  It  had  to  be  written  in 
a  particular  triangular  form,  and  was  then  very  powerful.  Here  the  amulet 
invades  the  sphere  of  the  charm.  Prayers  were  written  on  parchment,  or  on 
paper,  or  on  papynis,  in  the  old  time  in  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
when  worn  about  the  body  were  supposed  to  do  great  good.  It  is  surprising  to 
us  now  how  many  physicians  and  scientists  placed  confidence  in  these  things 
because  they  thought  that  they  had  seen  good  results.  Alexander  of  Tralles 
recommends  a  number  of  them.  Robert  Boyle,  the  father  of  chemistry,  says 
that  he  was  cured  of  a  severe  ague,  that  the  doctors  could  not  benefit,  by  the 
application  of  an  amulet  to  his  wrists.  Burton,  in  the  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," has  a  series  of  references  that  show  how  much  he,  himself,  and  the 
educated  men  of  his  time,  l)elieved  in  the  power  of  amulets  to  help  in  illnesses 
and  Boyle,  particularly,  has  a  number  of  references  to  precious  stones  and 
their  curative  virtue. 

Bings  in  Therapy. — Fnder  Faith  Cures  I  mention  the  cramp  rings  blest 
by  the  Queen  of  England  and  effective  against  abdominal  pains.  Other  kinds 
of  therapeutic  rings  were  used  rather  commonly.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages 
iron  rings  were  worn,  which  were  good  for  colic  and  biliousness  and  also  for 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  such  rings  worn  now,  here 
in  the  Ignited  States,  and  by  quite  intelligent  people.  Personally,  I  know  of 
more  than  a  dozen  cases  where  they  have  been  worn  for  years.  The  wearers 
faithfullv  take  them  off  each  dav,  rub  off  the  rust  which  collects  on  the  inside, 
call  their  own  and  others'  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  this  material  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  body  through  the  supposed  electrical  power  of  the  ring,  and 
then  they  replace  them.  Here  is  pseudo  science  obtruding  itself.  Usually 
these  rings  are  of  polislied  steel  and  look  a  little  like  silver.  They  may,  how- 
ever, Im?  obtained  in  gold  plate,  and  then  are  supposed  to  be  quite  as  efficacious. 
The  iron  or  steeJ  rings  cost  two  dollars  each;  gold-plated  rings  cost  five  to  ten 
dollars,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  pay,  for  metallotherapy  has 
as  one  of  its  effects  the  lessening  of  congestion  of  the  purse.  Those  who  wear 
them  would  not  part  with  them,  because  they  feel  the  benefits  derived.  These 
rings  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  good  for  vague,  painful  conditions  in  the 
joints,  especially  the  so-called  rheumatic  pains. 

In  old  times  these  rings  were  sometimes  engraved  with  a  legend  that  was 
itself  a  strong  suggestive  element.  The  rings  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  were 
supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  biliousness  were  engraved  with  a  command  to  the 
bile  to  go  and  take  possession  of  a  bird.  Occasionally  rings  were  supposed  to 
be  valuable  because  of  their  origin.  Epileptic  fits,  for  instance,  were  rendered 
much  less  frequent  and  less  severe  if  a  ring  made  of  money  that  had  been 
given  in  the  church  were  worn.  The  condition  was  that  the  sufferer  should 
stand  at  the  church  door  asking  a  penny  from  every  unmarried  man  who 
passed  in  or  out.  After  sufficient  alms  had  been  thus  collected  the  money 
was  exchaufred  for  silver  monev  that  had  been  contributed  to  the  church, 
and  from  this  the  ring  was  made.  It  was  to  have  a  cross  and  sometimes  a 
verselet  from  Scripture,  or  an  exorcism,  or  a  prayer,  engraved  on  it.     It  is 
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easy  to  understand  that  all  of  this  represents  strong  suggestive  influence  and 
that  the  standing  at  the  cliurch  door  begging  alms  might  well  represent  an 
enforced  prolonged  opj)ortunity  to  get  rest  and  air,  for  many  unmarried  men 
do  not  go  to  church,  and  so  there  were  also  physical  factors  at  work  in  the 
cure  noted. 

Preoions  Stones  as  Preservatives.— Pettigrew,  in  his  "Superstitions  Con- 
nected with  Medicine  and  Surgery/'  mentions  a  number  of  the  precious  stones 
and  their  power  to  heal.  Garnet  hung  about  the  neck  relieves  sorrow  and 
refreshes  the  heart ;  chrysolite  is  the  wisdom  stone,  the  enemy  of  folly ;  helio- 
trope staunches  blood  and  acts  as  an  antidote ;  sapphire  is  good  for  ague  and 
gout,  and  also  gives  its  wearer  courage ;  it  also  stops  bleeding  at  the  nose  and 
was  an  antidote;  the  topaz  was  good  for  lunatics;  the  carnelian  cured  bloody 
fluxes  and  also  fluxes  of  anger  and  passion.  Jasper,  hematite  and  similar 
stones  had  certain  general  powers  of  doing  good.  The  Bezoar  stone  had  a 
great  reputation  against  melancholy;  the  smaragdum  was  infallible  against 
epilepsy;  the  onyx  was  good  for  sleep;  the  sardonyx  prevented  bad  dreams. 
The  most  wonderful  stone,  however,  was  the  agate;  taken  in  liquid  it  was 
good  for  any  disease.  It  made  the  skin  healthy.  It  preserved  against  snake- 
bite, and  against  all  poisons,  and  it  prevented  the  devil  from  injuring  one 
who  wore  it  or  drank  it,  and  also  preserved  him  from  being  struck  by  lightning. 
Considering  how  common  agates  were  and  how  readily  they  could  be  obtained, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  we  should  have  so  many  stories  of  illness  and 
deaths  by  lightning  and  from  poison  and  from  venomous  serpents  in  the  old 
days  when  its  curative  value  was  rated  so  high. 

Amulets. — The  coin  given  by  the  kings  of  England  when  they  healed  the 
scrofulus  or  epileptic  came  to  be,  in  one  sense,  an  amulet.  Tho  sight  and  the 
touch  of  this  acted  as  an  ever  recurrent  suggestion  tending  to  make  these 
patients  better,  and  undoubtedly  the  coin  was  of  great  service  by  its  renewal 
of  the  mental  influence  of  the  touch  of  the  king.  There  are  traditions,  also, 
that  these  coins  healed  others  who  touched  them,  and  sometimes  for  genera- 
tions they  were  kept  in  families  as  representing  a  fountain  of  healing  and 
of  preservation  of  health.  Any  object  that  thus  became  invested  with  rever- 
ence produced  healing  eflects.  Yirchow,  in  the  introduction  to  Schliemann's 
"Troas,"  tells  of  going  to  a  long  distance  for  water,  during  the  time  when  he 
was  present  at  the  excavations,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  water  would  be 
absolutely  pure.  The  natives  had  heard  that  he  was  a  great  physician  from 
the  West.  They  concluded  that  the  reason  why  he  went  to  this  particular 
distant  spring  for  water,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  involved,  was*  that  it  must 
have  some  wonderful  healing  virtues.  Accordingly  a  tradition  of  healing 
grew  up  around  it,  and  people  came  from  long  distances,  drank  from  it  and 
were  cured. 

There  are  still  people  who  carry  horse  chestnuts  for  rheumatism,  and  occa- 
sionally a  farmer  carries  a  potato  for  the  same  purpose.  The  feeling  is,  if  they 
do  no  good,  at  least  they  can  do  no  harm.  Doubtless  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
same  feeling  prevailed  as  to  other  favorite  objects.  At  present,  among  the 
better  infonned  classes,  various  pendants  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  electricity  are  popular.  I  have  seen  a  medal  made  of  alternate  discs  of 
copper  and  zinc,  and  confidently  l)elieved  to  be  strongly  electrical,  worn  even 
by  an  otherwise  sensible  merchant  in  a  country  town.    Electric  belts  still  are 
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extremely  common — and  exjwnsive.  Supposed  electric  insoles,  one  made  of 
copper,  the  other  of  zinc,  are  sold  in  great  numbers  and  at  good  prices,  though, 
quite  needless  to  say,  they  are  absolutely  inert  electrically.  Various  electric 
contrivances,  small  batteries,  and  the  like,  really  are  of  the  nature  of  amulets. 
People  have  a  faith  in  them  that  is  not  justified  by  anything  in  science,  but 
that  faith  helps  them  in  their  ills.  Most  of  the  supposed  medicinal  plasters 
are  in  the  same  class.  As  a  rule,  sufficient  curative  material  cannot  be  incor- 
porated in  a  plaster  to  be  of  any  service,  and  most  of  them,  though  widely 
advertised,  are  scarcely  more  than  rubber  adhesive  plaster.  They  do  good 
partly  by  their  mechanical  effect,  because  they  actually  support  muscles,  but 
mainly  because  of  faith  in  their  efficacy.  Whenever  a  particular  discomfort 
occurs  the  feeling  that  a  plaster  is  covering  the  spot  gives  the  patient  assurance 
that  he  or  she  must  soon  be  better.  In  all  of  these  effects  there  is  no  mani- 
festation of  any  physical  or  marvelous  supernormal  power,  but  simply  and 
solelv  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  bodv. 


CHAPTER   IX 

DETERRENT   THERAPEUTICS 

In  the  history  of  therapy  a  peculiar  phase  was  the  use  of  all  sorts  of 
materials,  intensely  repugnant  to  human  nature  and  deterrent  to  all  the  finer 
feelings,  but  which,  nevertheless,  proved  curative  of  many  ills.  We  know 
now  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  remedial  in  these  substances  or  methods 
of  treatment,  but  only  the  effect  produced  upon  the  patient's  mind.  If  the 
patient  makes  sufficient  effort  to  overcome  the  intense  repugnance,  that  enables 
him  to  release  hitherto  latent  vital  energies,  or  to  correct  hampering  inhibitions 
which  have  prevented  curative  reactions.  The  more  the  patient  had  to  conquer 
himself,  or  herself,  the  more  surely  did  the  remedy  produce  a  good  effect.  It 
was  ofTcH?tive,  however,  not  only  among  the  poor  and  the  uneducated,  but  often 
also  among  the  better  informed,  provided  the  patients  became  persuaded  of 
its  efficiencv.  Persuasion  in  these  matters  is  usuallv  best  secured  by  the 
reports  of  cured  cases.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  "cures"  from  almost  anything. 
Thev  are  set  up  as  confident  proofs  of  the  remedial  virtue  of  methods  of 
treatment.  They  have  been,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  more  often  the  indexes 
of  action  upon  mind  than  upon  body.  Real  remedies  help  patients  to  get 
better.     Supposed  remedies,  that  afterwards  prove  quite  inert,  cure. 

Portions  of  Corpses. — One  of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  Unguentum 
Armarium  (see  chaj)ter  on  Nostrums)  was,  as  has  been  said,  moss  scraped  from 
the  skull  of  a  man  who  had  been  hanged.  It  was  declared  to  be  particularly 
efficacious  against  so-called  dead  members,  such  as  the  blanched  fingers  of 
Raynaud's  disease,  or  the  hysterical  palsies,  and  other  functional  paralytic  con- 
ditions of  the  limbs.  The  real  therapeutic  factor  was  not  the  gruesome  material 
itself,  but  the  potent  suggestions  awakened  by  it.  It  is  probable  that  the 
quacks  and  witch  doctors  who  gave  out  the  formula  of  their  remedies  as  con- 
taining such  material  often  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  and  that 
their  salves  and  ointments  were  really  quite  inoffensive  preparations. 
C 
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Tovch  at  iht  Hanged. — Some  of  the  traditioiis  which  gather  round  the 
effect  of  contact  with  the  body  of  a  hanged  person  are  cnriouBly  interesting 
frrjfn  the  i!tandpr>int  of  peychotherapy.  This  form  of  execndon  seems  to  have 
ha/1  a  much  more  potent  influence  in  producing  therapeutic  elements  in  the 
horlies  of  the  victims  than  anv  other.    We  do  not  hear  much  of  the  touch  of  t 

m 

iK'headed  pr-rs^in^s  Ijody  nor  of  any  place  in  medicine  for  portions  of  the 
victims  of  execution  by  shor^ting,  though  Van  Helmont  claims  curative  proper- 
ties for  these  in  lesser  degree.  All  sorts  of  ailments  were,  however,  supposed  to 
\9f:  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  hanged  person.  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  "Wessex 
Tales"  tells  of  a  young  woman  in  his  time  suffering  from  a  paralyzed  arm, 
apparently  a  form  of  paralysis  due  to  a  functional  nervous  condition,  who 
was  recommended  by  an  old  "conjure''  doctor  to  touch  her  bared  arm,  as  soon 
after  the  execution  as  possible,  to  the  purple  mark  of  the  rope  around  the 
neck  of  a  man  who  had  lx?en  hanged.  The  d<xtor  assured  her  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  she  cfjuld  be  cured.  We  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  her  cure  undf»r  such  circumstances. 

Hardy  lias  carefully  collected  his  material  regarding  the  traditions  of  the 
fiffuihfm  jmrt  of  Kngland,  and  he  makes  the  hangman  say,  when  the  woman 
applies  to  him  for  permission  to  touch  the  body  of  the  victim,  that  such  a 
rwiuest  had  not  been  made  for  8r>me  years,  but  that  there  used  to  be  many 
applicants  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  it  was  the 
rustom  to  apply  to  the  governor  of  the  prison  and  that  usually  this  application 
was  made  by  tlie  physician  of  the  patient  who  accompanied  him  or  her  on  the 
visit  to  the  corpse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  physicians  did,  in  many  cases, 
liave  recourse  to  such  methods,  and  that  the  reasons  for  their  belief  in  the 
efTicacv  of  the  touch  of  the  dead  was  that  thev  had  seen  the  cure  in  this  wav 
of  many  puzzling  diseased  conditions,  which  their  skill  in  wortcraft  and  herbal 
medicines  had  not  enabled  tliem  to  relieve.  The  touch  of  the  corpse  was  sup- 
posf,'d  to  bring  about  a  "turning  of  the  blood/'  and  this  produced  the  good 
effects.  Occasionally  the  patients  fainted  from  terror,  yet  afterwards  were 
found  to  be  able  to  use  limbs  that  had  been  quite  beyond  their  control  before. 
The  story  is  typical  of  what  happened  in  country  districts  all  over  Europe  for 
centuries. 

Mummies. — How  little  distant  we  are  from  the  use  of  such  material  for 
therajKJutic  purposes  will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  mummy  was  used 
in  medicine  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "Encyclopedia  Brittanica"  (1768)  said: 

We  have  two  different  substances  preserved  for  medicinal  use  under  the  name 
of  mummy,  though  both  in  some  degree  of  the  same  origin.  The  one  is  the  dried 
and  preserved  flesh  of  human  bodies,  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spices;  the  other 
is  the  liquor  running  from  such  mummies,  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  affected 
by  great  heat  or  damps.  The  latter  is  sometimes  in  a  liquid,  sometimes  of  a  solid 
form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials  well  stopped,  or  suffered  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air.  The  flrst  kind  of  mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  large  pieces,  of  a  lax  and  friable 
texture,  light  and  spongy,  of  a  blackish  brown  color,  and  often  damp  and  clammy 
on  the  surface:  it  is  of  a  strong  but  disagreeable  smell.  The  second  kind  of 
mummy.  In  its  liquid  state,  is  a  thick,  opaque,  and  viscous  fluid,  of  a  blackish  color, 
but  not  disagreeable  smell.  In  its  indurated  state,  it  is  a  dry  solid  substance,  of  a 
flne  shining  black  color,  and  close  texture,  easily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell;  very 
Inflammable,  and  yielding  a  scent  of  myrrh  and  aromatic  ingredients  while  burn- 
ing.   This,  if  we  cannot  be  content  without  medicines  from  our  own  bodies,  ought 
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to  be  the  mummy  used  In  the  shops;  but  it  is  very  scarce  and  dear;  while  the 
other  is  so  cheap,  that  it  will  always  be  most  in  use. 

All  these  kinds  of  mummy  are  brought  from  Bgypt.  But  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  anybody  breaks  up  the  real  Egyptian  mummies,  to  sell  them  in 
pieces  to  the  druggists,  as  they  may  make  a  much  better  market  of  them  in 
Europe  whole,  when  they  can  contrive  to  get  them.  What  our  druggists  are  sup- 
plied with,  is  the  flesh  of  executed  criminals,  or  of  any  other  bodies  the  Jews  can 
get,  who  fill  them  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world; 
and  adding  a  little  aloes,  and  two  or  three  other  cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to 
be  baked  in  an  oven,  till  the  Juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming  matter  has 
penetrated  so  thoroughly  that  the  flesh  will  keep  and  bear  transportation  into 
Europe.  Mummy  has  been  esteemed  resolvent  and  balsamic:  but  whatever  virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  seem  to  be  such  as  depend  more  upon  the  ingredients 
used  in  preparing  the  flesh,  than  in  the  flesh  itself;  and  it  would  surely  be  better 
to  give  those  ingredients  without  so  shocking  an  addition. 

Serpents  in  Therapeutics. — Snakes  and  portions  of  snakes  have  been  prom- 
inent features  of  deterrent  therapeutics  at  all  times.  Headaches  were  cured 
by  wrapping  a  dead  snake  around  the  head,  or  by  the  touch  of  a  snake's  skin, 
and  sore  throat  by  wearing  a  snake's  skin  around  the  throat  at  ni^ht.  This 
seems  one  degree  better  than  the  custom,  still  common,  of  wrapping  the  stock- 
ing, that  has  been  worn  during  the  day,  around  the  neck.  In  the  chapter  on 
Graves  Disease,  the  use  of  the  touch  of  a  snake,  or  of  a  snake's  skin  worn 
around  the  neck,  is  mentioned.  Girdles  made  of  snake's  skin  or  snakes  them- 
selves, were  supposed  to  be  good  for  colic  and  for  various  internal  troubles, 
and  were  sometimes,  among  barbarous  peoples,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  pregnancy  and  assured  the  woman  a  safe  delivery  and  an  easy  labor.  Un- 
doubtedly they  lessened  dreads  by  suggestion  and  the  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come repugnance.  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  menopause  have  been  cured 
in  the  same  way.  Rattlesnake  oil  has  had  a  special  reputation  among  moun- 
tainous people,  where  the  snakes  abounded,  for  the  pains  and  aches  of  the 
old,  and  the  vague  joint  discomfort,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  rheumatic,  but 
really  due  to  various  individual  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases 
the  oil  thus  employed  was  not  extracted  from  the  rattlesnake,  but  was  some 
ordinary  oil  palmed  off  under  that  name,  and  having  its  special  effectiveness 
because  of  the  thought  associated  with  it. 

Various  portions  of  serpents  are  still  in  use,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
physicians,  though  usually  in  popular  medicine.  T  knew  a  physician  in  a 
small  inland  city  who  had  a  great  local  reputation  for  curing  external  eye 
troubles,  and  who  owed  not  a  little  of  it  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  his 
neighborhood  thought  that  he  used  rattlesnake  oil  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
for  his  strongest  prescriptions,  lie  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  dissolve  even 
cataract  bv  his  remedies,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
indolent  ulcer  of  the  eye  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  cure  sooner,  and  have 
it  last  longer,  than  those  of  the  regular  profession  who  had  not  the  advantage 
of  this  popular  faith.  He  was  careful  to  buy  rattlesnakes  from  certain  of 
the  mountain  people,  who  killed  and  brought  them  to  him  and  who  advertised 
the  fact  that  thev  had  such  commissions  from  him.  The  stories  were  made 
all  the  more  interesting  by  the  fa<:*t  that  the  doctor  would  not  j)urchase  dead 
rattlesnakes.  They  must  be  brought  to  him  alive,  since  the  theraj)eutic  virtues 
can  only  ]ye  extracted  immediately  after  death.  A  mountaineer  with  a  couple 
of  live  rattlesnakes  with  him  is  always  an  interesting  object  and  a  fine  adver- 
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tisement.  One  would  like  to  know  what  the  doctor  did  with  the  snakes — ^that 
is,  how  lie  di8ix)sed  of  them  without  suspicion.  Homeopathic  physicians  still 
have  lachesis-viper  venom  in  their  pharmacopeia.  Their  remedies,  however, 
if  they  really  follow  the  dilution  principle  of  their  founder,  can  have  an  effect 
only  on  the  mind,  so  that  the  use  of  lachesis  is  not  surprising. 

Bepugnant  Bemedial  Measures.— Quite  in  keeping  with  the  use  of  deterrent 
remedies  of  various  kinds  are  the  rei-ommendations  to  do  certain  things  that 
involve  great  self-control,  and  the  overcoming  of  repugnance,  or  fright,  or  the 
like.  A  favorite  mode  of  prej)aring  remedies  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  gather 
the  particular  herbs  for  the  prescription  in  a  graveyard  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon.  The  patient  himself  was  supposed  to  gather  them  and  to  be  alone 
when  doing  so,  if  they  were  to  be  effc^ctive.  How  much  occupation  of  mind 
and  diversion  of  thought  would  be  afforded  for  timid  pt^ople  by  the  effort 
to  overcome  themselves  to  this  extent!  The  occupation  of  mind  alone  and 
the  concentration  of  thought  necessary  for  the  ordeal  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  divert  many  people  from  the  centralization  of  attention  on  themselves,  which 
is  resj)onsible  for  so  many  of  their  symptoms,  or  for  that  exaggeration  of 
symptoms  that  aggravates  the  ailment. 

Ordures  as  Hemcdics, — Among  all  primitive  peoples  we  have  the  story  of 
the  use,  as  remedies,  of  ordures  of  various  kinds,  of  repugnant  portions  of 
animals,  of  ground  insects,  of  animal  excrement  and  urine,  and  even  of 
human  excretions,  of  the  blood  of  serpent*,  or  eels,  or  carrion  feeding  birds, 
and  the  like.  Ground  lice  and  insects  of  various  kinds  are  verv  common  as 
prescriptions  in  the  history  of  primitive  medicine.  They  turn  up  here  and 
there  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  are  said  to  be  still  used  in  China. 
The  more  one  knows  about  side-tracks  in  medicine,  the  more  does  one  find 
of  far-fetched  repugnant  materials  vaunted  as  wonderful  cures.  Some  of  the 
substances  employed  are  so  disgusting  that  one  does  not  care  to  mention, 
much  less  discuss,  them.  I  have  had  a  man  tell  me  that,  in  a  severe  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  he  saved  his  children's  lives  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  the  children  of  others  were  dying  all  around  him,  by  blowing 
the  dried  excrement  of  dog  down  their  throats. 

There  are  certain  popular  medical  practices  that  are  related  to  these  old 
traditions  of  deterrent  therapeutics.  In  many  manufacturing  establishments, 
in  spite  of  progress  with  regard  to  sepsis  and  antisepsis  and  the  diffusion  of 
information  as  to  first  aid  to  the  injured,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  put  spittle 
on  wounds.  I  am  sure  that  every  doctor  has  seen  quids  of  tobacco  used  in 
this  way.  Even  native-born  Americans,  who  are  not  illiterate,  are  sometimes 
found  using  some  deterrent  material.  I  have  known  such  a  man  use  his  own 
urine  as  an  eve-wash  for  sore  eves,  and  the  use  of  children's  urine  for  such 
purposes  is  much  commoner  than  might  be  thought.  After  all,  it  is  only  a 
generation  since  physicians  used  to  taste  urine  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  contained  sugar  or  not,  and  I  have  seen  a  country  doctor  even  take  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb  a  little  of  the  excrement  of  a  child  and  apply  his 
tongue  to  it,  pretending  of  course  that  he  obtained  very  valuable  information 
this  wav. 

Excretions  and  Secretions, — All  the  human  excretions  have  formed  the 
basis  of  vaunted  remedies.  Tears,  on  the  princi])lo  that  like  cun^s  like,  were 
used  for  melancholia;  nasal  secretion  to  lessen  respiratory  ditliculty  through 
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the  nose;  sputum  for  various  mouth  affections,  but  also  as  an  application  to 
external  abrasions,  and  to  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  like.  Undoubtedly 
patients  were  helped  by  many  of  these,  not  because  of  any  physical  effect,  but 
because  they  felt  easier  as  a  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  some- 
thing done  for  them,  and  the  consequent  freedom  from  solicitude  which  allowed 
nature  to  produce  her  curative  reaction  without  interference.  The  greater  the 
effort  he  has  to  make,  apparently  the  more  efficiently  does  he  control  this 
disturbing  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  secret  of  many  cures  now  as  well  as  in 
the  olden  time. 

Whatever  good  effect  is  produced  in  such  cases  comes,  of  course,  from  the 
persuasion  that  these  substances  will  do  good,  and  there  must  be  a  strong  sug- 
gestion to  that  effect  before  the  repugnance  can  be  overcome.  While  we  are 
prone  to  think  the  older  peoples  who  used  such  materials  commonly  are  to  be 
condemned  for  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  human 
nature  has  not  changed,  and  is  still  ready  to  be  influenced  in  the  same  way. 
Brown  Sequard's  extract  of  testicular  substance  came  in  this  category.  We 
had  a  wave  of  organotherapy  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  know  now  that  whatever 
benefits  patients  derived  from  taking  heart  substance  for  heart  troubles,  and 
brain  substance  for  brain  troubles,  and  kidney  for  renal  diseases,  was  en- 
tirelv  due  to  mental  influence.  The  cannibal  who  eats  the  heart  of  his 
enemy,  thinking  that  the  vigor  and  courage  of  the  other  will  pass  into  him, 
undoubtedly  has  for  a  time  a  power  of  accomplishment  greater  than  before. 
Nothing  acts  so  powerfully  as  suggestion  of  this  kind  to  give  renewed  vigor 
and  to  enable  us  to  tap  sources  of  energy  that  we  were  not  aware  of  in  our- 
selves, and  that  enable  us  to  accomplish  what  before  seemed  quite  impossible, 
and  even  to  bring  about  curative  reactions. 

Diseases  Benefited. — Observe  the  classes  of  disease  that  were  particularly 
relieved  by  deterrent  therapeutics.  Headache  was  one  of  these.  AH  sorts  of 
things  were  cures  for  headaches — the  touch  of  the  hangman's  rope,  or  of  an 
executed  criminal,  or  some  herb  gathered  in  the  graveyard  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon,  or  pills  made  of  the  excrement  of  various  animals.  The  forms  of 
headache  thus  relieved  would  be  those  in  which  over-attention  to  self,  rather 
than  real  headache,  produced  queer  feelings  in  the  head,  though  concentration 
of  attention  might  exaggerate  this  into  an  ache.  Foot  troubles  were  cured 
by  deterrent  therapeutics.  To  wear  the  shoes  of  a  dead  person,  especially  of 
a  murderer  who  had  been  hanged,  would  cure  them.  Colic  was  cured  by  pills 
of  excremontitious  materials,  and  by  all  sorts  of  other  deterrent  remedies. 
For  instance,  one  well-known  remedy  was  to  wash  the  feet  and  drink  the  wash- 
water.  The  wash-water  of  little  babies  was  a  favorite  remedy  for  the  vague 
abdominal  pains  of  old  maids,  and  for  the  symptoms  due  to  the  menopause. 

Deterrent  Pain.— A  striking  illustration  of  a  strong  mental  influence  help- 
ing out  a  slight  amount  of  therapeutic  efficiency  is  found  in  the  use  of  the 
actual  cauterv  for  medical  affections.  At  a  number  of  times  in  historv  most 
of  the  chronic  pains  and  aches,  the  arthritises,  the  so-called  gouty  tendencies 
when  localized,  the  rheumatic  affections  and  especially  the  chronic  rheumatisms, 
have  been  treated  by  means  of  the  cautery.  All  of  the  neuralgias,  many  of 
the  neuroses,  all  of  the  neuritises  and  a  certain  number  of  so-called  palsies  and 
paralyses,  were  treated  successfully  by  this  means.  It  is  a  very  suggestive 
remedy  producing  a  deep  impression  that  now  relief  must  be  in  sight.     It 
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became  popular  over  and  over  again,  though  after  a  time  it  always  lost  its 
influence,  and  ceased  to  have  the  beneficial  effects  that  it  had  at  the  beginning 
of  its  reintroduction. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  cautery  became  very  popular.  It  was  applied  particularly 
in  the  form  of  the  moxa.  A  cylinder  of  cotton  was  employed  for  this  purpose, 
being  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  bum  on  the  skin  of  the  patient,  producing 
a  deep  wound.  The  mental  effect  of  this  can  be  readily  understood.  Baron 
Larrey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  time,  thought  the  moxa  one 
of  the  best  aids  that  he  had  in  the  treatment  of  many  affections  where  the 
knife  was  not  indicated.  There  were  large  groups  of  diseases  in  which  it  was 
almost  a  specific.  Larrey  employed  it  in  affections  of  vision,  of  smell,  of  taste, 
of  hearing  and  of  speech.  In  many  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, in  all  chronic  affections  of  the  head,  among  which  he  enumerates  non- 
traumatic affections,  hydrocephalus,  chronic  headaches  and  many  other  affec- 
tions supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  cranium.  In  asthma  he  was  particularly 
successful  with  the  moxa.  Old  catarrhal  affections  yielded  to  it.  'Consump- 
tion was  frequently  benefited  by  it.  Most  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the 
uterus  were  benefited,  as  were  also  similar  affections  of  the  stomach.  He 
considered  that  the  moxa  must  be  admitted,  without  contradiction,  to  be 
the  remedy  par  excellence  against  rachitis.  In  Pott's  disease,  which  he  called 
dorsal  consumption,  it  worked  wonders.  In  sacrocoxalgia,  in  cocygodynia  and 
femero-coxalgia  he  had  excellent  results  with  the  moxa. 

A  glance  at  this  list  shows  exactly  the  class  of  cases  in  which  suggestion 
has  always  played  a  large  role,  and  for  which  there  has  been,  at  various  times, 
a  series  of  specific  remedies,  medicinal,  manipulative  and  surgical.  Others 
extended  the  value  of  the  moxa  beyond  these  affections.  Ponto  found  it  valu- 
able in  gout,  and  in  the  various  chronic  affections  which  are  sometimes  grouped 
under  the  name  chronic  rheumatism.  He  insisted  that  tlie  moxa  could  be 
placed  on  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  though  the  contra  indications  he  sug- 
gests show  how  far  the  men  of  his  time  went  with  its  use.  Only  these  por- 
tions named  might  not  have  a  moxa  applied  to  them.  It  must  not  be  used 
on  the  skull,  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  ears,  on  the  mamme,  on  the  larynx  and  on 
the  genitals,  though  it  might  be  applied  to  the  perineum  or  the  perineal  body. 

Deterrent  Taste  and  Smell. — The  disturbing  effects  produced  by  other 
senses  besides  those  of  sight  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  for  the  production 
of  definite  therapeutic  suggestive  effects.  A  number  of  the  ill-tasting,  almost 
nauseating  drugs  of  the  olden  time  prove  to  have  very  little  real  therapeutic 
cffieiency  in  tlie  light  of  modern  clinical  careful  observation.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  herbs  and  simples.  Many  a  disgusting  preparation  apparently 
owed  all  of  its  good  effwts  on  the  patient  to  the  effort  that  was  required  to 
swallow  it,  producing  such  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  mind,  by  contrecoup 
as  it  were,  that  the  patient  got  better.  A  little  girl  said  that  cough  medicines 
were  nasty  things  they  gave  you  in  order  to  keep  you  from  catching  cold  again. 
The  sense  of  smell  has  been  used  in  the  same  way.  Valerian  is  probably  an 
eflicient  drug  in  certain  respects,  but  undoubtedly  its  efficiency  is  materially 
increased  by  its  intensely  repulsive  odor.  For  many  of  the  psycho-neuroses 
and  neurotic  conditions  generally  tlie  ammonium  valerianate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more   efficient  than  the  strychnin   valerianate,   though   probably   the 
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latter  should  be  considered  as  more  physically  efficacious  in  its  tonic  properties. 
Asafetida,  musk  and  some  preparations  of  the  genital  organs  of  animals  that 
used  to  be  in  the  pharmacopeia,  owed  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  power,  whatever 
it  was,  to  the  mental  effect  of  their  odor  and  the  feeling  of  deterrence  that 
had  to  be  overcome  before  they  were  taken. 

There  is  a  precious  therapeutic  secret  in  this  use  of  deterrent,  repugnant, 
frightful  materials  which  patients  use  to  advantage  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  such  influence  can  be  exerted  in  the  full  only  when  a  deep  im- 
pression is  produced  upon  the  patient.  Whether  this  can  be  imitated  without 
deceit,  and  without  the  use  of  undignified  methods,  must  depend  on  the  physi- 
cian himself  and  his  personality.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  won- 
derful power  here  to  be  employed.  It  must  be  the  physician^s  business  to  find 
out  in  each  individual  case,  according  to  his  own  personal  equation,  just  how 
he  may  be  able  to  use  at  least  some  of  it.  It  is  well  worth  studying  and 
striving  for,  because  nothing  is  more  potent  for  psychoneurotic  conditions, 
and  for  neuroses  on  the  borderland  of  the  physical,  than  which  no  ailments 
are  more  obstinate  to  treatment. 


CHAPTER    X 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  PERSONALITY  IN  THERAPEUTICS 

Though  it  has  seldom  been  fully  realized  and  has  probably  never  been 
appreciated  as  in  our  time,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  therapeutics, 
in  every  period  of  the  history  of  medicine,  has  been  the  personal  influence  of 
the  physician.  Therapeutic  fashions  have  come  and  gone,  new  drugs  have  been 
introduced,  have  had  their  day  and  then  been  relegated  to  the  liinl)o  of  worn- 
out  ideas.  At  all  times,  however,  physicians  have  succeeded  in  doing  good, 
or  at  least  using,  with  apparent  success,  the  therapeutic  means  of  tlieir  own 
time,  Jiowever  crude  and  inadequate  these  afterwards  proved  to  l)e.  Tliey  liave 
succeeded  in  shortening  the  progress  of  disease  as  well  as  increasing  tlio 
patient's  resistive  vitality  and  thus  enabled  him  not  infrequently  to  survive 
where  otherwise  a  fatal  termination  might  have  occurred.  All  unsuspected 
during  most  of  the  time,  it  was  the  personal  influence  of  the  physician  that 
counted  for  most  in  all  of  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  tlierapeusis.  It  mat- 
tere<l  not  that  the  means  he  employed  might  seem  absurd  to  tlie  second  suc- 
ceeding generation,  as  was  so  often,  indeed  almost  invariably,  the  case,  his 
personal  influence  has  at  all  times  overshadowed  his  available  therapeutic 
auxiliaries.  In  spite  of  all  our  advance  in  scientific  medicine,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  this  remains  true  even  at  the  present  time,  and  to  fail  properly 
to  use  tliis  important  auxiliary  is  to  cripple  medical  practice. 

Place  of  Personal  Influence. — When  the  antitoxins  and  directlv  curative 
serums  seemed  about  to  make  for  themselves  a  place  in  thorapeusis,  it  looked 
for  a  time  as  though  this  personal  element  luiglit  be  entirely  superseded.  It 
swmed  that  all  other  therapeutic  factors  must  give  way  to  definitely  accurate 
doses  of  antitoxic  principles,  directly  opposed  to  the  toxins  of  disease  and 
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capable  of  conquering  it.  With  the  success  of  diphtheria  serum,  the  prospects 
for  scientific  therapeutics  from  the  biological  standpoint  became  very  prom- 
ising. Unfortunately,  our  further  experience  with  antitoxins  and  therapeutic 
sera  of  various  kinds  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  now  the  medical  world 
is  looking  elsewhere  for  progress  in  therapeutics. 

This  throws  us  back  once  more  on  the  old-time  therapeutics,  and  we  have 
to  learn  to  use  all  their  elements.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  if 
not,  as  we  have  suggested,  absolutely  the  most  important,  the  one  that  in  all 
tiie  many  variations  of  therapeusis  has  maintained  itself,  is  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  physician  by  whicli  he  is  able  to  soothe  the  patient's  fears,  allay 
his  anxieties,  make  him  face  the  situation  calmly  so  that  he  may  not  use  up 
any  of  his  vital  force  in  useless  worry,  but  on  the  contrary  employ  all  his 
available  psychic  energy  in  helping  nature  to  overcome  whatever  disturbance 
there  is  within  the  organism.  This  personal  influence  was  for  several  centuries 
spoken  of  as  personal  magnetism,  not  merely  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which 
we  now  employ  that  term,  but  in  a  literal  sense.  The  implication  was  that 
some  men  possessed  within  themselves  a  reservoir  of  superfluous  energy,  vital 
in  character,  but  thought  to  be  related  to  the  force  exhibited  by  the  magnet, 
when  it  attracted  bodies  to  itself,  and  made  metals  for  a  time  magnetic  like 
itself,  and  which  actually  passed  over  from  the  physician  to  his  patient.  We 
have  gotten  away  from  tlie  idea  of  any  physical  force  flowing  from  physician 
to  patient,  but  we  know  very  well  that  certain  physicians  are  much  more 
capable  than  others  of  arousing  the  vital  energies  of  the  patient,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  making  him  feel,  after  treatment,  that  he  has  more  force 
than  before.  The  i>atient  feels  that  something  must  have  been  added  to  his 
natural  powers,  thougli  he  has  only  been  brought  into  a  state  of  mind  where 
he  can  better  use  his  own  powers. 

It  is  the  men  whose  presence  created  this  impression  in  patients,  an  im- 
pression that  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  somehow  he  enabled  them  to  vitalize 
themselves  better  than  before,  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  patients.  In  all  age^  the  men  of  reputation  for  healing  have  had  this. 
A  careful  study  of  their  lives  sliows  that  this  counted  for  more  in  many  of 
the  experiences  of  their  healing  than  the  drugs  and  remedies  which  they  em- 
ployed. The  men  who  have  been  tlie  most  sought  by  patients  have  not  as  a 
rule  left  us  great  therapeutic  secrets;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  have  only  em- 
ployed the  conventional  remedies  of  their  times  with  reasonable  common- 
sense  and  have  added  to  them  their  own  personal  influences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  who  have  made  discoveries  in  therapeutics,  and  in  medicine, 
have  not.  always  been  popular  as  physicians.  They  have  known  too  much  of 
their  own  lack  of  knowledge  to  be  quite  confident  in  their  use  of  remedies, 
and  this  has  liurt  something  of  their  personal  influence  over  patients. 


IMPRESSIVE  PERSONALITY 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  even  from  the  comparatively 
scanty  details  that  we  have  of  hal)its  and  metliods  of  the  great  physicians, 
that  their  effect  upon  tlieir  patients  was  always  largely  a  matter  of  impressive 
personality.     Any  one  who,   from  a  ])harma(eiitieal  standpoint,  knows  how 
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inefficient  were  many  of  the  remedies  that  great  physicians  depended  on,  yet 
how  effective  they  seemed  to  be  to  their  patients,  and  even  to  themselves,  will 
appreciate  the  factor  of  personal  magnetism  that  entered  into  their  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  alone  in  tlie  olden  time  that  great  physicians  have  been  almost 
worshiped.  For  their  patients  they  have  at  all  times  been  men  of  exalted 
knowledge,  masters  of  secrets  and  comforters  of  tlie  afflicted,  just  as  was  the 
first  great  physician  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  I-em-Hetep,  in  Egypt 
nearly  six  thousand  years  ago.  Such  men  as  Hippocrates,  as  Galen,  as  Syden- 
ham and  Boerhaave,  and  Van  Swieten,  accomplished  curative  results  far  beyond 
the  therapeutics  of  their  time.  The  loving  admiration  of  patients  and  of  their 
disciples  shows  how  strong  were  their  personalities  and  gives  us,  almost  better 
than  the  writings  they  have  left  to  us,  the  secret  of  their  successes  as  prac- 
titioners of  medicine. 

A  Oreat  Modem  Physician's  Influence. — It  is  interesting  to  study  in  the 
lives  of  great  physicians  the  details  which  illustrate  their  personal  influence, 
their  consciousness  of  it  and  how  deliberately  they  used  it.  A  typical  example 
\QTy  close  to  us,  whose  reputation  was  still  fresh  while  I  was  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  was  Professor  Charcot.  He  had  made  great  discoveries  in  nervous 
pathology.  To  a  great  extent  he  had  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  nervous 
diseases  and  added  many  new  chai)ters  to  this  rather  obscure  department  of 
medicine.  Far  from  making  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  easier  than 
l)efore.  or  giving  more  assurance  to  the  physician  who  dealt  with  them,  his  dis- 
coveries, however,  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  His  work  emphasized  that 
practically  all  of  the  so-called  nervous  diseases  were  due  to  degenerations  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  which  no  medicine  could  be  expected  to  relieve 
in  any  way,  and  which  nothing  short  of  the  impossible  re-creation  of  dam- 
aged parts  could  ever  cure.  His  studies  included  organic  degenerations  of 
other  organs,  and  in  his  treatise  on  "Diseases  of  the  Old"  it  is  made  clear  that 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  old  age  are  due  to  organic  lesions  for  which  no 
cure  can  ever  be  expected.  This  would  seem  to  discourage  treatment,  yet 
somehow  Cliarcot  becaine  a  great  practicing  physician  as  well  as  a  medical 
scientist  and  i)athologi8t. 

His  success  was  due  to  his  personal  influence  over  his  patients.  In  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  prognosis  that  he  had  tO  give  in  so  many  cases,  he  was 
able  by  suggestion  to  help  many  patients  with  regard  to  their  course  of  life, 
and  to  reassure  them,  so  that  many  adventitious  neurotic  symptoms  not  due 
to  their  underlying  nervous  disease,  but  to  their  solicitude  about  themselves, 
disappeared.  Very  few  people  who  came  to  him  went  away  without  feeling 
that  his  advice  had  been  very  valuable  to  them  and  without  experiencing,  as  a 
rule,  after  thev  had  followed  his  advice,  that  thev  were  much  better  than  thev 
had  been  before.  It  was  for  the  neurotic  conditions  associated  with  nervous 
affections  that  Charcot's  personal  influence  over  patients  was  of  the  greatest 
therapeutic  significance. 

He  himself  recognized  this  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  method  by  which  his  patients  were 
presented  to  him  was  calculated  to  make  their  relation  to  him,  above  all,  a 
very  personal  one,  and  to  give  his  influence  the  fullest  weight.  Nervous 
patients  who  came  to  see  him,  were  each  in  his  turn  invited  from  the  general 
waifing-room   into  a  sinall   ante-room   just  outside  of  Charcot's   offiee  and 
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there,  in  silence  and  dim  light,  asked  to  await  the  summons  of  the  physician 
himself.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  call  them  in,  the  folding  doors 
between  the  rooms  opened  and  he  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light  inviting  them  to 
enter.  Many  a  neurotic  patient  dotiii)airing  of  relief  for  symptoms  that  had 
lasted  long  in  spite  of  the  treatment  of  many  other  physicians,  felt  at  once 
that  here,  in  this  kindly,  gentle-voiced  man  standing  so  prominently  in  the 
light,  was  surely  the  long  looked-for  physician  who  would  heal  whatever  ills 
there  were.  They  came  fully  impressed  with  his  power  to  heal,  and  all  the 
valuable  influence  of  auto-suggestion  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their  physi- 
cian. 

What  is  true  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  can  be  seen  much  more 
clearly  in  the  history  of  those  who  were  not  physicians,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
by  personal  magnetism,  succeeded  in  curing  various  ills,  or  at  least  in  lifting 
up  patients  so  that  they  used  their  own  natural  powers  of  recovery  to  much 
better  advantage  than  would  have  been  possible  if  left  unaided. 

Every  successful  healer  has  had  this  same  personal  influence,  personal 
magnetism,  call  it  what  we  will,  which  his  patients  have  thought  helpful  to 
them  through  some  direct  communication,  but  which  he  himself,  if  he  seri- 
ously studied  it,  and  which  every  other  thorough  student  of  the  question  must 
realize,  was  due  only  to  his  power  to  call  out  the  latent  vitality  of  his  patients. 
The  mystery  is  not  one  of  teledvTiamics,  a  transfer  of  energy  from  the  operator, 
but  one  of  awakening  dormant  faculties  in  the  subject.  Just  why  they  should 
be  dormant,  since  the  patient  so  much  wants  to  use  them  if  he  only  could, 
is  hard  to  understand.  They  do,  however,  lie  dormant  until  the  call  of  another 
strong  personality  wakens  them  to  activity.  ^lany  people  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  do  effective  work  except  under  the  direction  of  others.  They 
lack  initiative,  though  they  may  fill  secondary  places  very  well,  indeed,  much 
better  often  than  the  man  of  initiative  who  so  frequently  lacks  capacity  for 
details.  In  the  same  way  many  people  are  not  able  to  bring  out  to  the  full 
all  their  own  energies,  even  for  their  own  bodily  needs,  unless  under  the  guid- 
ance and  influence  of  others ;  hence  the  stories  of  the  healers  that  we  have  all 
down  the  centuries,  and  who  have  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  humanity 
and  of  medicine. 

A  Hodem  Healer. — A  ty])ical  instance  of  the  really  marvelous  power  of 
mental  influence  over  the  minds  of  sufferers  from  many  kinds  of  ills,  is  found 
in  the  career  of  the  well-known  Father  Kneipp.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  had  made  the  little  town 
of  Woerishofen  well  known  all  over  the  world  because  of  the  cures  effected 
there  by  him.  The  exactly  pro])er  ]>hrase  is  effected  by  him  because  it  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  therapeutic  methods  he  employed,  that  it 
was  not  these,  or  at  least  not  these  alone,  that  enal>le(l  him  to  cure  so  many  ail- 
ments which  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  ])hysicians  in  Europe. 
It  was  his  mafirnetic  personality  which  won  ])atient8  to  the  persuasion  that 
they  must  get  better  because  he  said  so,  and  then  to  the  following  out  of  cer- 
tain very  simple  natural  rules  of  life,  and  certain  quite  as  simple  remedial 
measures,  which  acted  as  alteratives  and  enabled  ])atients  to  tap  reservoirs 
of  vitality,  of  which  they  th(»inselvos  were  unconscious,  hut  which,  supplying 
energies  to  overcome  tendencies  to  various  symptomatic  conditions,  brought 
about  cures. 
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Pfarrer  Kneipp  had  himself  suffered  from  consumption,  had  been  prac- 
tically given  up  and  then,  as  is  the  case  of  many  another,  had  taken  himself 
in  hand,  had  secured  much  more  outdoor  air  than  before^  and  more  abundant 
nutrition,  until  gradually  his  ailment  was  overcome.  It  is  true  that  he  used 
various  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  some  of  them,  as  he  confessed  afterwards, 
to  an  excess,  both  as  regards  the  temperature  of  water  and  the  length  of  the 
application  of  it,  that  might  have  seriously  hurt  him  if  he  had  been  less 
robust,  but  it  was  not  so  much  his  hydrotherapy  as  his  own  determination  to 
get  better  and  to  live  a  little  closer  to  nature  that  led  to  his  cure.  Then  he 
l)ecame  the  a})ostle  of  cold  water  and  of  many  natural  remedial  measures,  and 
as  a  consequence,  healer  of  all  forms  of  ills  in  the  many  thousands  who  flocked 
to  consult  him  in  the  little  South  German  town.  He  made  his  patients  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  get  out  in  the  air  shortly  after  rising,  the  excuse,  or,  as 
he  declared  it,  the  reason  being  that  they  were  to  walk  with  bare  feet  in  the 
dewy  grass.  After  this  he  had  them  eat  heartily  of  simple  food,  of  such 
variety  and  in  such  quantity  as  relieved  them  of  constipation,  made  them  use 
water,  internally  and  externally,  in  al)undance,  and  after  a  time,  sent  most 
of  them  on  their  way  rejoicing  that  they  had  l)een  cured  from  chronic  ills. 

Some  of  the  highest  in  Europe  came  to  him ;  the  Empress  of  Austria  was 
his  patient,  and  he  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  the  Pope;  reigning  princes  and 
all  the  lesser  order  of  the  nobility  were  included  among  his  patients.  Several 
of  the  Rothschild  family  went  to  him  and  where  they  went,  of  course,  others 
flocked.  Very  few  failed  to  be  benefited.  People  less  educated,  and  less 
rich  in  the  world's  goods  than  these,  came  also,  and  went  away  relieved. 
After  a  time  Kneipp  societies  were  founded  all  over  Europe  and  even  spread 
through  America.  These  consisted  of  organizations  of  men  and  women  who 
encouraged  each  other  to  keep  up  the  Kneipp  practices.  With  his  death  there 
has  come  a  decline  in  interest  in  Kneipp  methods.  He,  himself,  was  sure 
that  his  remedies  and  recommendations  were  the  important  curative  factors. 
Now  it  has  become  clear  that  it  was  mainly  his  forceful  personality,  his  power 
to  lift  patients  above  their  ills,  and  enable  them  to  use  mental  resources 
or  vital  forces  that  they  could  not  use  until  encouraged  by  him  with  the 
thought  that  they  would  surely  get  better.  In  the  atmosphere  he  thus  created, 
they  seemed  to  borrow  something  of  his  overmastering  personality.  It  can  not 
be  too  often  rej>eated  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  great  world 
healers.  Thev  do  not  transfer  force  to  others,  but  thev  (»nable  others  to  use 
their  own  forces  more  successfullv. 

An  Ancient  Healer. — Let  us  com])are  some  of  the  details  of  the  career  of 
Father  Kneipp  with  the  story  we  have  of  one  Aristides,  who,  as  the  result  of 
dreams  that  came  to  him  while  practicing  the  cult  of  /Eseulapius  and  the 
injunctions  contained  in  these  dreams,  was  cured  of  many  ills,  and  afterward 
delivered  a  series  of  sacred  orations.  Aristides  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  large 
grou])  of  literary  men,  much  interested  in  their  own  health  and  their  own  ills, 
whose  writings  have  been  preserved  for  us.  He  was  intensely  proud  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  ills,  and  he  was  perhaps  conceited  about  the  curious 
ways  in  which  some  of  them  had  been  cured.  Traveling  in  the  winter  time 
he  caught  a  chill ;  then  he  suffered  from  earache  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
developed  fever,  asthma  and  toothache.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he  had  severe  in- 
ternal sufferings,  shivering  fits  and  want  of  breath.   Treatment  by  the  Roman 
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doctor  only  aggravated  his  sufferings.  A  stormy  voyage  home  made  him 
worse.  When,  at  last,  he  arrived  in  Smyrna,  the  doctors  gathered  round  him, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  manifold  nature  of  the  disease.  They  could  do 
nothing  for  him. 

Suffering  from  all  these  ills  (which  remind  one  of  a  modem  literary 
man  who  has  got  his  mind  on  his  stomach  and  his  body  on  his  mind),  Aristi- 
des  went  to  a  number  of  the  old  temple  hospitals  and  received  suggestions  in 
sleep  from  ^sculapius.  Tliese  he  has  described  in  what  are  called  his  sacred 
orations.  In  them  we  have  every  phase  of  modern  therapy  that  has  the  strong 
element  of  suggestion  in  it.  Like  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  he  tried  very  cold  baths 
and  was  benefited  by  thom.  Walking  in  the  dewy  grass  in  his  bare  feet  was 
another  recommendation  that  had  come  to  him  in  a  dream.  Occasionally  he 
would  run  rapidly  for  a  consideral)le  distance,  and  then  when  heated  plunge 
into  a  cold  bath.  We  have  many  conij)laint8  of  his  fever  and  stomach 
troubles.  Mud-baths  were  also  recommended  to  him  and,  of  course,  tried  with 
benefit  for  a  time.  Sand  baths  later  proved  to  be  beneficial.  For  rheumatism 
a  cold  bath,  after  running  almost  naked  in  the  cold  north  wind,  proved  suc- 
cessful when  other  remedies  failed.  Aristides  wrote  out  his  experiences,  and 
his  writings  had  great  influence  over  generations  of  patients  and  maintained 
the  influence  of  the  old  Creek  temples  as  cure  houses  long  after  the  general 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  As  the  result  of  his  writings,  no  matter  how 
bizarre  a  dream  might  be,  some  interpretation  of  a  therapeutic  nature  was 
found  from  it. 

Constancy  of  the  Law  of  Personal  Influence.— Indeed,  there  has  appar- 
ently never  been  a  time  when  some  strong  character,  full  of  religious  enthus- 
iasm and  of  high  purpose,  strong  in  tlie  confidence  of  men,  has  not  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  wonderful  curative  results  by  the  reassurance  that  comes 
from  a  renewal  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Providence.  TJiere  are,  for  in- 
stance, a  number  of  stories  which  show  John  Wesley's  power  to  help  men  to 
tap  the  reservoir  of  surplus  energy  that  all  of  us  have  within  us,  but  that 
somehow  we  do  not  succeed  in  making  use  of,  unless  some  strong  mental  in- 
fluence is  brought  to  bear  on  us.  Practically  every  religious  man  who  has  had 
the  love  and  the  veneration  and  the  respect  of  those  around  him  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  cures  that  many  people  in  recent  years  have  been  prone 
to  regard  as  rather  novel  phenomena  in  the  history  of  psychology.  Men  like 
St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  St 
Bernard,  have  many  stories  told  of  them  which  show  how  much  they  were  able 
to  help  fellow  mortals  by  enabling  them  to  make  use,  even  in  a  physical  way, 
of  their  own  highest  and  best  powers.  Their  lives  sliow  how  much  more 
they  did. 

Nor  is  this  power  confined  to  men.  In  nearly  every  century  we  have  the 
story,  also,  of  wonderfully  strong  women,  leaders  of  their  time,  who  inspired 
the  profound  confidence  and  veneration  of  those  around  them,  and  who  were 
enabled,  by  their  own  strength  of  character,  to  help  people  physically  as  well 
as  morally.  The  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is  full  of  such  instances. 
She  spent  her  life  mainly  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  distressed  at  the 
hospital  in  Siena,  and  the  ])eautiful  hospital  there  was  completed  largely  as 
a  monument  to  her.  During  her  lifetime  marvelous  cur(»s  occurred  that  in 
many  cases  were  evidently  due  to  her  power  over  the  minds  of  people.    The 
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life  of  St.  Teresa  has  a  number  of  similar  examples,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  in  her 
lifetime,  lifted  many  a  dispirited  man  into  vigorous  strength  because  of  her 
own  abounding  personality  and  the  physical  reaction  which  contact  with  her 
enthusiasm  brought. 

Hodem  Examples. — Nor  did  such  occurrences  come  only  in  older  and 
less  sophisticated  centuries  than  ours.  John  Wesley  is  close  enough  to  our 
time  to  negative  any  such  imj)rcs8ion,  but  there  are  many  other  examples. 
There  is  Pastor  Gassner,  whose  cures  remind  Prof.  Miinsterberg  of  the  Eman- 
uel movement  at  the  present  time,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  strong, 
religious  characters  whose  influence  was  exercised  in  the  alleviation  of  physical 
ills  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  name  of  Father  Matthew,  the  Irish 
"Apostle  of  Temperance,"  as  he  was  called,  is  mainly  connected  with  wonder- 
ful cures  of  the  worst  forms  of  alcoholic  addiction.  Physicians  know  how 
difficult  such  cases  are  to  cure,  yet  there  are  many  thousands  of  what  were 
apparently  hopeless  cases  to  Father  Matthew's  credit.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  is  one  of  the  ills  that  modern  mental  treatment  claims  most  success 
with.  Besides  these  morbid  habits  there  are,  however,  other  cases,  told  in 
detail,  in  which  Father  Matthew's  influence  enabled  people  to  shake  off  head- 
aches, to  get  rid  of  illusions,  to  overcome  hysteria,  and  even  to  relieve  other 
and  much  more  physical  affections.  Animal  magnetism  was  the  subject  of 
much  thought  in  his  lifetime  (nineteenth  century),  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  John  Francis  McGuire,  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  who 
wrote  Father  Matthew's  life  in  1864,  declared  that  "Father  Matthew  possessed 
in  a  large  degree  the  power  of  animal  magnetism,  and  great  relief 
was  afforded  by  him  to  people  suffering  from  various  affections;  and 
in  some  cases  I  was  satisfied  that  permanent  good  was  effected  by  his 
administrations." 

Another  strong  man  of  this  same  kind  was  Prince  Alexander  of  Hohen- 
lohe.  Though  a  prince  he  had  become  a  clergyman  and  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  poor.  Shortly  after  he  became  a  priest  he  went  through  a 
^eat  epidemic,  fearlessly  caring  for  his  poor  people,  and  as  a  consequence 
inspired  them  with  so  much  confulonce  that  ever  after  thoy  came  to  him  with 
all  their  ills.  He  was  able  to  help,  not  only  the  poor,  but  also  many  of  the 
nobility.  Some  of  the  things  reported  as  areom])lished  through  his  influence 
show  extraordinary  power.  His  usual  method  was  to  endeavor  to  inspire  in 
the  peoj)le  who  came  to  him  a  faith  in  their  cure,  and  then  after  a  time  the 
cure  was  actually  accomplished. 

During  the  recent  troubles  in  Russia,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  famous  Father  John  of  Cronstadt,  the  hero  of  Bloodv  Sundav,  was  looked 
up  to  with  so  much  respect  and  veneration  that  many  people  found  themselves 
helped  physically  by  contact  with  him.  There  ar^  a  number  of  interesting 
jitories  of  cures  of  ills  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  exclusively  mental,  but 
many  of  them  fundamentally  physical,  which  took  place  as  a  consequence  of 
the  new  spirit  of  hope  infused  into  people  because  of  their  confidence  in 
Father  John.  His  subsequent  history  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  evidently 
due  to  the  forceful  personality  of  the  man  rather  than  to  any  special  religious 
influence.  His  influence  was  not  limited  to  the  ignorant  masses  in  Russia,  for 
some  of  the  cures  re])orted  occurred  in  families  of  the  better  class,  thorou^rhly 
capable  of  judging  the  character  of  the  man  apart  from  his  religion. 
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SUCCESS  m  HEALING 

We  have  any  number  of  examples,  then,  of  this  power  of  the  healer  in 
history.  Over  and  over  again  we  find  that  it  was  the  personality  of  the  man 
and  the  suggestive  value  of  the  means  that  he  employed  that  enabled  patients 
to  cure  themselves,  that  is,  to  use  all  the  vital  force  which  they  had  for  cura- 
tive purposes.  This  force  had  hitherto  been  inhibited  by  their  own  doubts 
of  themselves  and  their  doubts  of  the  value  of  all  ordinary  means  of  cure 
which  had  been  previously  employed  in  their  cases.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  healer,  and  this  secret  is  much  more  valuable  for  therapeusis 
than  any  remedy  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  olden  time.  It  has, 
unfortunately,  been  neglected,  and  tlms  an  important  benefit  to  humanity  has 
been  lost.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  review  frankly  and  deliberately  the  con- 
ditions that  obtained  in  the  past,  it  is  time  to  set  about  making  use  of  this 
oldest  secret  in  medicine,  now  no  longer  a  secret,  as  a  strong  factor  in  the 
treatment  not  of  disease  but  of  patients. 

Healers  are  at  all  times  strong  characters  who  are  helpful  to  others  be- 
cause of  their  own  superabundant  strength.  The  world  is  made  up  of  two 
classes  of  people,  lifters  and  leaners,  and  the  leaners  constitute  by  far  the 
larger  class.  Most  men  and  women  are  the  subjects  of  doul)ts  and  dreads  and 
difficulties  with  regard  to  their  health,  and  the  more  time  tliey  have  for  intro- 
spection, the  more  are  they  likely  to  sufTer.  Unable  to  overcome  them  by 
themselves,  they  need  tlie  help  of  others.  Wliat  they  need,  above  all,  is  the 
reassurance  that  a  trained  strong  mind  can  give  them.  The  exercise  of  this 
mental  influence  over  them,  is  only  what  corresponds  to  leadership  in  all  the 
aflfairs  of  life.  Most  people  need  to  be  led  and  to  be  guided.  The  place  of 
the  physician  is  that  of  guide  and  director.  The  family  physician  of  the 
olden  time  had  a  precious  amount  of  influence  that  accrued  to  him  from  his 
character,  and  it  was  used  to  magnificent  purpose.  Most  of  his  drug  treat- 
ment would  be  looked  upon  as  quite  absurd  at  the  present  time,  yet  he  did  a 
great  good  work  by  lifting  people  up  to  their  own  highest  possibilities  of  re- 
sistive vitality.  That  means  more  for  the  conquest  of  disease,  even  now,  in 
most  cases,  than  any  remedies  we  possess. 

Often  men  do  not  realize  how  much  their  jiersonal  influence  counts  for. 
They  think  it  is  their  method  of  treatment,  or  some  new  discovery  in  drugs 
or  remedial  measures,  or  some  new  ])hase  of  psychology  they  have  hit  upon, 
that  is  producing  results.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  determine,  in  given  cases, 
just  what  are  the  actual  influences  at  work.  Many  men  supposing  themselves 
to  be  discoverers  of  some  novel  force,  are  merely  exploiting  that  old-time 
influence  of  one  mind  ov?r  another  that  can  I)e  observed  all  down  the  centu- 
ries. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  careers  of  men  who  thought  they  were  em- 
ploying on  their  patients  some  new  psychological  method,  when  all  they  were 
exploiting  was  the  old-fashioned  influence  of  su<rgestion  from  a  stronger  per- 
sonal it  v  to  a  weaker.  A  dozen  times  in  historv  hypnotism  has  been  announced 
as  a  wonderful  curative  agent.  At  prestnt  no  one  thinks  it  so,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  used  freijuently,  we  think  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  do  hann 
than  good.    We  went  through  a  phase  of  interest  in  hypnotism  a  quarter  of 
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a  century  ago  and  there  are  now  signs  of  the  possibility  of  its  return  in  an- 
other form.  In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much  of  psycho-analysis,  of  dom- 
inant ideas,  of  the  auto-suggestion  that  comes  from  this,  and  how  much  bene- 
fit can  be  conferred  on  the  patient  by  removing  such  ideas  or  revealing  their 
unfavorable  influence  and  so  neutralizing  them. 

The  patients  that  come  for  treatment  and  to  whom  psychotherapy  ie  of 
special  benefit,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  suffering  from  acute  diseases  or  in- 
juries, though  even  in  these  cases  the  attitude  of  mind  is  always  an  important 
therapeutic  factor.  The  patients  are  mainly  those  suiBfering  from  chronic  ail- 
ments, and  from  minor  affections  which,  while  they  do  not  confine  them  to 
bed,  often  prove  the  source  of  such  serious  disturbance  as  makes  them  very 
miserable.  The  suffering  in  the  world  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual 
disease.  Many  people  who  have  little  disease  suffer  a  great  deal,  partly  from 
over-sensitiveness,  partly  from  concentration  of  mind  on  their  ailments,  and 
partly  from  such  ignorance  of  whatever  pathological  condition  is  present  that 
they  grow  discouraged  and  morbid  over  it.  The  role  of  psychotherapy  is 
particularly  to  help  patients  of  this  kind.  This  does  not  mean  that  its  main 
purpose  is  to  treat  imaginary  disease,  or  disease  which  exists  only  in  the  mind 
of  patients,  for  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  there  is  a  definite  physical  element 
in  the  affection.  Even  where  the  disease  is  quite  imaginary,  though  that 
term  has  been  so  sadly  abused  that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  speak  of  affections 
as  purely  mental  in  origin,  psychotherapy  is  important.  As  has  been  well  said, 
a  patient  not  having  something  physical  the  matter  who  thinks  that  there  is 
something  the  matter,  is  in  a  worse  state  than  one  who  really  has  something 
the  matter.  There  are  a  great  many  such  cases.  If  the  principles  of  psycho- 
therapy can  relieve  them  and  cure  many  of  them,  then  it  has  a  large  place  in 
human  life. 

In  order  that  the  individual  patient  may  be  benefited,  a  thorough  under- 
standing must  be  established  between  physician  and  patient.  This  must  take 
on  the  character  of  a  personal  relationship.  The  patient  must  feel  that 
the  physician  has  a  personal  interest  in  liim — that  there  are  certain  individual 
features  in  his  ailment  which  make  his  ease  mean  something  much  more  than 
ordinary  to  his  physician.  Some  physicians  have  the  power  to  make  their 
patients  feel  this  personal  relationship  to  a  marked  degree.  They  ara  the 
eminently  successful  practitioners  of  medicine.  Their  patients  sound  their 
praises,  and  even  though  they  may  not  be  distinguished  scientists,  they  acquire 
a  large  practice.  Some  of  them  are  thoroughly  scientific  men.  All  of  us  know 
them  and,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  just  how  it  is  done,  we 
recognize  their  power. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FAITH   CURES 

The  series  of  phenomena  that  may  be  grouped  under  the  term  "faith  cures" 
represent  the  oldest,  the  most  frequent,  universal,  and  constantly  recurring 
examples  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  for  the  healing  of  ill?. 
Whenever  men  have  believed  deeply  and  with  conviction  that  some  other  being 
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was  able  to  help  them,  many  of  Ihcir  ills,  or  at  least  the  conditions  from 
which  they  suffered  severely,  have  dr()])|)cd  from  them  and  their  complaints, 
real  or  imaginary  have  disap])eared.  This  was  true  whether  it  was  the  touch 
of  another  human  being  supposed  to  have  some  wonderful  power  that  was 
the  agent,  or  some  persuasion  of  the  interference  of  the  supernatural  that 
appealed  to  them.  Religions  of  all  kinds  have  always  had  their  cures,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  men  have  accepted  the  various  religions  has 
nearly  always  been  because  of  the  weight  of  these  healing  phenomena.  Ap- 
parently it  does  not  matter  how  debased  the  form  of  religion  may  be,  whether 
it  is  exercised  by  the  medicine  man  of  a  savage  tribe  with  methods  that 
api)eal  only  to  barbarous  instincts,  or  by  a  highly  cultured  priest  of  a  form 
of  religion  appealing  to  the  loftiest  feeling  and  the  profoundest  intellectual- 
ity, cures  take  place  whenever  devotees  have  complete  and  absolute  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  divine  or  supernatural  interference  in  their  behalf.  Tlie  very 
earliest  history  that  we  have  tells  us  of  such  cures,  and  the  daily  papers  bring 
us  reports  of  them  from  all  quarters  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated. 

The  phenomenon  is  universal  and  we  come  logically  to  the  belief  that  the 
Supreme  Being  intended  that  confidence  in  Him,  and  above  all  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  somehow  tlie  world  witli  all  its  ills  has  a  meaning  for  good, 
should  be  rewarded.  The  argument  that  religion  is  a  natural  revelation  should 
then  ap|)arently  be  extended  to  include  also  the  thought  of  a  healing  power 
in  connection  with  it.  Many  of  the  founders  of  religions  that  have  meant 
much  for  uplift  to  mankind,  have  made  healing  a  principal  portion  of  their 
message  to  man — the  proof  of  their  missions.  Indeed,  there  actually  seems 
to  be  an  extc^nsion  of  power,  above  w^hat  is  natural,  to  those  who  in  profound 
confidence  in  Divinity,  turn  to  this  source  of  strength  for  relief  from  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  In  any  of  these  cases,  definite  inquiry  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ])articular  incident  is  needed,  and  not  any  general  principle  of 
either  acce])tance  or  rejection.  Faith  healing  is  a  fact,  its  meaning  is  of  the 
greatest  im])ortance  for  ])sychotherapy  and  its  phenomena  deserve  that  specific 
study  which  alone  can  give  any  certainty  in  the  matter. 

Accessories  of  Faith  Cures. — From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  we  have 
definite  records  of  faith  cures.  It  is  true  that  they  were  usually  associated 
with  certain  physical  factors  besides  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  In  ancient 
Egypt  the  physicians  were  also  priests,  and  while  they  administered  various 
remedies,  these  had  the  added  advantage  of  being  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration,  or  suggestion,  or  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
religion.  Among  these  men  there  were  many  strong  personalities,  contact 
with  whom  brought  healing.  Dreams  and  premonitions  and  hallucinations 
all  had  a  definite  place  in  their  therapeutics  because  of  their  supposed  connec- 
tion with  religion,  or  at  least  with  the  beings  of  another  world.  Spiritualism, 
itself  a  form  of  religion,  is  very  old,  and  communications  from  spirits,  real  or 
supposed,  were  easily  thought  to  have  therapeutic  significance. 

Hiracles. — In  most  cases  of  faith  healing,  faith  acts  through  the  definite 
conviction  that  there  is  to  be  a  direct  interference  with  the  ordinarv  course 
of  nature  in  the  patient's  behalf.  Some  of  the  evidence  for  such  direct  inter- 
ference on  the  pari  of  Providence  is  so  strong  as  to  carry  conviction  even 
to  serious  and  judicious  and  judicial  minds.    When  the  circumstances  are  such 
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that  an  exception  to  the  laws  of  nature  would  not  involve  an  absurdity,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  its  occurrence  should  be  absolutely  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  may  well  be  urged  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  laws  of  nature 
that  we  cannot  determine  absolutely  what  are  and  what  are  not  exceptions  to 
those  laws.  There  is  in  itself,  however,  no  absurdity  in  what  is  called  a 
miracle,  and  unless  one  is  ready  to  reject  Christianity  entirely,  or  to  declare 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  the  God  who  made  the  universe  should  have  any 
personal  care  for  it,  or  above  all  any  interest  in  particular  individuals  in  it, 
their  possibility  must  be  admitted.  The  attitude  of  utter  negation  and  in- 
credulity often  assumed  at  the  present  day  is  only  a  reflection  of  a  certain 
ignorance  of  philosophy,  and  too  great  dependence  on  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  physical  science,  so  characteristic  of  narrowly  trained  minds.  After  a  visit 
to  Lourdes  and  careful  study  of  "La  clintque  de  Lourdes,"  I  am  convinced  that 
miracles  happen  there.    There  is  more  than  natural  power  manifest. 

In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  agents  involved  in  the 
faith  cures,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  are  quite  unworthy  of 
any  supposition  that  the  Deity  should  have  interfered.  Where  there  is  any- 
thing irrational,  or  sordid,  or  eminently  selfish  about  the  faith-healing,  then 
any  appeal  to  a  supposed  interference  from  on  high  is  absurd.  Horace  said  in 
another  matter,  but  it  will  bear  application  here:  "Nee  deus  intersit  nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus.''  Do  not  let  a  god  intervene  unless  there  is  a  set  of 
circumstances  worthy  of  him.  In  many  of  the  faith-healing  phenomena  claimed 
to  be  connected  with  religion  there  are  a  number  of  absurdities.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  any  one  person  must  not  set  himself  up  as  the  judge  of  such 
absurdity.  When  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ailing  are  being  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  one  or  of  a  few  persons,  or  when  there  are  certain  manifestly 
irrational  conditions  in  the  circumstances  of  healing,  then  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  what  we  have  to  do  with  are  only  examples  of  healing  by  means  of  strong 
mental  influence.  But  it  would  be  quite  wrong  on  account  of  these  abuses 
to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  of  miracle  healing  as  all  imposture  or  merely 
mental  influence. 

The  Royal  Touch.— Probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  faith  cures  is  that  of  the  touch  of  tlie  King  of  England  for  scrofula,  or,  as 
it  was  known,  the  King's  Evil.  His  touch  was  also  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  epilepsy.  English  historians  usually  trace  tlie  origin  of  the  custom  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Aubrey  remarks  that  "the  curing  of  the  King's  Evil 
by  the  touch  of  the  King  does  much  puzzle  our  philosophers,  for  whether  our 
Kings  were  of  the  house  of  York  or  Lancaster,  it  did  the  cure  for  the  most 
part." 

Even  the  change  of  religion  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth 
made  no  difference.  Some  people  who  hesitated  about  submitting  to  Elizabeth 
as  queen  lost  their  hesitancy  wlien  tliey  heard  that  the  queen's  touch  was  suc- 
cessful in  curing.  James  I  wanted  to  drop  it,  but  was  warned  not  to,  as  it 
was  a  prerogative  of  the  crown  with  which  he  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
Charles  I  was  particularly  successful.  Charles  II,  whose  licentious  life  appar- 
ently would  quite  unfit  him  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  power,  was  perhaps 
the  English  king  who  devoted  most  time  to  healing.  While  he  was  in  exile 
in  the  Netherlands,  many  people  crossed  over  to  the  Low  Countries  in  order 
to  be  touched  by  him,  and  they  returned  cured  of  many  different  diseases. 
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This  eirectivcly  prepared  the  iiiiiuls  of  many  for  his  return.  Under  scrofula 
were  included  most  of  the  wasting  diseases,  and  under  epilepsy  many  neurotic 
conditions  as  well  as  many  organic  disturbances.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
great  was  the  room  for  the  successful  employment  here  of  mental  influence. 

Queen  Anne  continued  the  practice,  and  many  cures  were  reported  in  her 
time  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  William  of  Orange,  when  he  ascended 
the  thrxone  with  ^lary,  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  any  special  power  for 
good  in  his  touch.  On  one  occasion  he  touched  a  person  who  came  to  him, 
saying  as  he  did  so:  "God  give  you  better  health  and  more  sense."'  In  spite 
of  this  skeptical  attitude  his  touch  is  said  to  have  healed  that  particular  per- 
son. In  the  next  reign,  however.  Queen  Anne  resumed  the  practice,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  as  a  boy  of  five,  was  touched  by  her  with  some  hundreds  of 
others  in  1712.  No  cure  was  effwted  in  his  case,  but  as  the  gruff  old  doctor 
lived  to  a  round  age  in  ratlier  sturdy  health,  doubtless  some  would  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether,  if  he  had  early  scrofula,  it  was  not  greatly  modified 
for  tlie  better. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  roval  touch  were  all  calculated  to 
be  curative  of  the  affections  for  wliich  this  practice  had  a  therapeutic  reputa- 
tion. There  were  certain  times  in  the  year,  particularly  in  the  spring  after 
Easter,  when  the  king  touched  people  for  tlieir  ills.  Ordinarily  preparations 
would  be  made  for  some  time  before,  and  the  patients  would  have  all  the  benefit 
of  expectancy.  Then  tliere  came  tlie  journey  to  London  to  the  king's  presence^ 
and  as  it  was  usually  known  that  tliese  ailing  folks  were  on  their  way  to  the 
king,  they  received  particular  care  from  the  people  of  the  towns  through  which 
they  passed.  Then  came  the  day  of  the  touch  itself,  and  the  presentation  of 
a  coin,  the  so-called  coin  of  the  king's  touch,  which  the  patient  was  supposed 
to  preserve.  On  the  way  home  they  were  once  more  subjects  of  solicitude, 
and  they  had  the  royal  coin  to  assure  them  every  now  and  then  that  they  had 
been  touched  by  the  king's  hand,  and  that  they  ought  to  get  well — for  had 
not  many  others  been  tlnis  cured?  All  this  favorable  suggestion,  with  the 
outing  and  the  better  food,  was  eminently  calculated  to  cure  the  so-called 
scrofular  conditions,  under  which  term  was  groui)ed  many  vague  forms  of 
malnutrition  and  the  milder  epilepsies  and  pseudo  epilepsies,  for  the  cure  of 
which  the  touch  was  famous. 

Cramp  Rings. — Scarcely  less  famous  than  the  king's  touch  for  nutritional 
and  neurotic  conditions  wen?  the  "cramp  rings,"  which  were  blessed  by  the 
Queens  of  England  and  were  suppost»d  to  cure  all  sorts  of  cramps.  The 
power  attached  to  them  for  this  form  of  ailment  was  similar  to  that  which 
the  king's  touch  had  for  scrofula  or  the  king's  evil.  Cramps  seemed  to  be 
the  "queen's  evil."  Wlienever  a  queen  died  there  was  p  great  demand  for  these 
rings,  because  no  more  could  be  o])tained  until  a  now  (jueen  was  crowned.  The 
efliciency  of  these  and  the  cures  which  they  performed  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. Many  of  the  hysterical  conditions  within  the  abdomen  are  cramplike 
in  character.  Hysteria  will  imitate  nearly  every  form  of  cramp,  including  even 
those  due  to  gallstone  and  kidney  calculus.  Any  strong  mental  influence  will 
do  more  for  hysterical  pain  than  our  strongest  medicines.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  craniplike  conditions  within  the  abdomen  may  be  relieved 
by  concentrati(m  of  mind  on  some  distracting  thought,  and  feelings  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  intestines  mav  thus  Ix*  relieved. 
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Hental  Healers. — When  the  king  was  absent  from  England  during  Crom- 
weirs  time,  the  touching  for  the  king's  evil  was  sadly  missed.  If  Cromwell 
himFelf  had  announced  that  he  would  toucli  for  tlie  diseases  that  used  to  come 
to  the  king,  a  number  of  cures  would  undoubtedly  have  been  reported.  As  it 
was,  Greatrakes,  the  Irish  soldier  adventurer,  dreamt  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned from  on  high  to  touch  for  the  same  diseases  as  fonnerly  had  gone  to 
the  king,  and,  having  begun  it,  cures  followed  until  probably  many  more  came 
to  him  every  year  than  usually  went  to  the  sovereign  in  the  olden  times.  He 
worked  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  of  cures.  Greatrakes  had  many  imitators, 
some  of  them  doubtless  quite  sincere,  but  they  were  people  of  more  or  less 
deranged  intellect,  the  kind  who  easily  get  the  idea  that  they  are  commis- 
sionecl  for  some  purpose  that  sets  them  above  the  common  people.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  the  mental  healers  is  probably,  more  than  anything  else,  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  insanity,  and  the  power  of  those  with  delusions  to  lead 
others  to  share  their  delusions.  This  is  not  a  slur  upon  human  nature,  and 
especially  upon  some  of  the  inspirations  and  aspirations  that  lift  it  up  to  do 
great  things,  but  a  literal  statement  of  the  view  of  these  phenomena  that 
seems  forced  upon  us  by  modern  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  mental  influence  and  of  psychic  contagion. 

Most  of  tlie  influence  that  was  acquired  by  men  who  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory claimed  to  have  a  heavenly  mission  has  been  due,  as  with  healers  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  to  reputed  cures  made  by  them.  Trace  the  story  of  this 
among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  old  time.  The  pseudo-Messiahs  of  the  Jews 
always  advanced  as  one  evidence  their  healing  power,  but  so  did  the  founders 
of  religions  among  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  many  of  the  queer  religions  of  after  times  were  founded 
by  men  who  claimed  to  have  a  Messiahship,  and  put  forth,  as  the  evidence  of 
a  divine  commission,  their  power  to  cure  the  afflicted.  Sometimes  the  men 
who  made  these  claims  were  good  men.  In  many  cases  they  were  apparently 
self-deceived.  Very  often,  however,  they  had  no  claim  to  goodness  in  the 
commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that  term,  for  they  counseled  the  violation  of 
moral  precepts,  made  exceptions,  for  their  own  benefit,  to  general  laws,  and 
exploited  their  followers  for  selfish  reasons.  Provided  their  followers  had  con- 
fidence in  them,  however,  they  continued  to  work  cures,  so  that  even  reasonable 
people  were  likely  to  be  led  to  the  thought  that  there  must  be  something 
supernatural  about  their  activities.  In  every  century  there  have  been  two  or 
three  men  who  have  thus  secured  a  following,  and  apparently  healed  many 
diseases. 

The  phenomena  of  faith-healing  as  the  result  of  belief  in  the  heavenly 
mission  of  special  men,  are  as  ooninion  now  as  at  any  time.  Dr.  Cutten  in 
his  "Three  Thousand  Years  of  Mental  Healing"  (Scnhners,  1911)  has  a  chap- 
ter on  "Healers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,-'  which  shows  how  many  phe- 
nomena of  faith-healing  can  be  studied  in  recent  generations.  Some  of  the 
men  and  the  women  who  are  mentioned  secured  wide  reputations  througTiout 
our  own  countrv. 

These  faith-healing  movements  have  particularly  affected  the  New  England 
portion  of  our  population,  and  many  of  our  most  prominent  healers  have  been 
bom  in  the  New  England  States.  Wherever  tlie  new  cults  flourished,  it  is 
usually  found  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  are  descendants  of 
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the  old  Xew  Englanders,  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  due  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  belief  in  groat  religious  truths  by  New  Englanders,  and  a  definite 
tendency  toward  reaction  against  this  loss  of  the  religious  sense,  which,  as  is 
usual  with  reactions,  easily  becomes  exaggerated.  From  lack  of  belief  they 
jump  to  excess  of  belief.  Men  without  trust  in  Providence  find  the  trials  of 
life  hard  to  bear,  and  they  dread  the  development  of  physical  ill  so  much  that 
they  exaggerate  their  feelings,  or  even  create  symptoms.  Men  are  happier 
with  the  feeling  that  the  supernatural  powers  surrounding  them  are  interested 
in  them  directly  and  personally,  and  that  somehow  things,  even  in  an  incom- 
prehensible world,  are  arranged,  if  not  for  the  best,  at  least  for  such  good 
as  makes  ills  stepping-stones  to  new  benefits.  Whenever  they  are  led  far  away 
from  that  thought,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  exaggerated  reaction  back  to  it. 
The  stronger  minded  apparently  can  get  on  without  religion,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  a  strong  religious  sense  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  self-confidence  that  is  the  root  of  dreads,  doubts,  difficulties  of 
many  kinds,  and  which  is  also  the  source  of  many  symptoms  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  the  exaggeration  of  many  ailments. 

As  a  rule,  modern  healers  have  been  founders  of  new  religions,  or  at  least 
they  have  broken  away  from  old-established  sects,  and  have  formed  congre- 
gations for  themselves.  They  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
East,  North,  South,  West,  and  among  all  the  differing  nationalities  of  our 
population.  We  cannot  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  they  affect  es- 
pecially the  foreigners,  for  the  native-bom  people  have  proved  to  be  quite 
as  susceptible  to  them.  These  healers  have,  as  a  rule,  abused  the  medical 
profession  and  the  use  of  drugs,  and  have  taught  that  disease,  if  it  really 
existed  at  all,  was  from  the  devil:  that  what  one  needed,  in  order  to  secure 
relief  from  pains  and  ills,  was  faith  in  God — but  always  through  them.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  have  probably  been  serious  and  earnest  and  have 
deceived  themselves  first.  Most  of  them  have  undoubtedly  been  more  or  less 
disequilibrated,  though  they  have  practically  all  exhibited  the  power  to  accumu- 
late large  amounts  of  money  from  their  followers.  The  people  who  have  gone 
to  them  have  not  been  the  ignorant  among  our  population,  but  particularly 
those  who  read  the  newspapers,  and  who  look  upon  themselves  as  well  in- 
formed. The  intelligence  of  the  disciples  of  these  healers,  as  we  ordinarily 
estimate  intelligence,  has  been  a  little  above  the  average,  rather  than 
l)elow    it. 

Schlatter  and  Dowie, — Probably  the  most  disillusioning  phenomena  with 
regard  to  the  complacent  idea  that  the  diffusion  of  information  prevents  mani- 
festations of  superstition  are  stories  of  the  healers  Schlatter  and  Dowie.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  both  of  them  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Schlatter  was  probably  not  quite  sane.  He  wandered  through  the  deserted 
portions  of  the  Southwest,  hatless,  unkempt,  with  clothing  torn  and  without 
shoes.  In  July,  1895,  he  first  attracted  attention  as  a  public  healer  in  New 
^lexico.  After  a  reputed  forty-day  fast  he  went  to  Denver,  where  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  him.  Files  of  people  formed — some- 
times five  or  six  thousand — to  be  touched,  and  healed,  by  him.  His  reputation 
was  due  to  the  cures  that  were  reported.  Dowie  was  another  of  these  healers. 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  he  organized  a  great  new  church 
of  his  own,  and  announced  himself  as  Elijah,  the  prophet,  returned  to  life. 
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Nearly  20,000  persons  are  claimed  to  have  l)een  healed  during  the  first  ton 
years  of  his  healing  career.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  declared  that  he 
treated,  and  cured,  over  50,000  a  year.  An  abundance  of  crutches,  canes  and 
every  form  of  surgical  appliance  for  the  ailing  hung  on  the  walls  of  his 
church  at  Zion  City,  Chicago,  left  by  people  who,  having  been  healed,  had 
no  further  use  for  them. 
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SECTION  n 

GENERAL    COXSIDERATIONS 
CHAPTER   T 

INFLUENCE    OF    MIND    ON    BODY 

The  power  of  mind  over  body  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  has  been  recog- 
nized, not  only  by  physicians,  but  by  tlie  generality  of  men  at  all  times.  Every 
one  has  had  experiences  of  aches,  or  actual  pains,  or  discomfort  quite  annoying 
while  one  is  alone,  but  that  disappear  while  in  pleasant  company  or  occupied 
in  some  absorbing  occupation.  Many  a  headache  that  was  painful  enough  to 
disturb  us  seriously  wliile  we  tried  to  apply  ourselves  to  sometliing  of  little 
interest,  and  iKTame  almost  iinl)earable  if  we  tried  to  do  something  disagree- 
able, and  actually  intolerable  if  tlie  occupation  of  the  moment  was  a  drudgery, 
disappeared,  at  least  for  the  time,  when  we  turned  to  a  pleasant  game  of  cards 
or  indul*red  in  some  other  favorite  pastime.  Our  relief  was  not,  however,  from 
an  inui^inary  ill,  for  the  symptoms  usually  reasserted  themselves  when  we 
got  through  with  the  pleasant  occupation,  showing  that  they  have  been  there 
all  the  time  and  tliat  we  have  only  turned  our  mind  away  from  them,  and 
hence  have  ceased  to  feel  tliem.  This  is  so  familiar  it  seems  almost  too  com- 
mon])lace  to  repeat,  yet  it  constitutes  the  special  phenomenon  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  psychotherapeutics,  .or  the  mental  healing  of  physical  ills. 

It  is  not  alone  the  slighter,  more  or  less  negligible  aches  or  pains,  nor  the 
vague  discomforts  tliat  thus  disappear  when  our  attention  is  occupied,  but  even 
quite  severe  and  otherwise  unl)eara])le  pain  may  be  modified  to  a  great  extent. 
.\  toothaclie  that  is  beara])le,  though  it  nags  at  us  constantly  and  never  lets 
ns  forget  its  presence  while  we  are  occupicnl  with  many  other  things  during 
the  evening,  may  iK'come  a  ]K)sitive  torture  when  we  get  to  bed.  This  is  not 
only  because  of  physical  conditions  modifying  the  pain,  for  there  seems  no 
dou])t  that  the  warmth  induced  by  the  preliminaries  for  sleep  and  the  bed- 
coverinir  hav(»  a  tendencv  to  increase  congestion,  but  it  is  mainlv  because  as  we 
doze  olf  we  are  able,  less  and  less,  to  inhibit  our  attention,  or  divert  it  from 
the  pain  that  is  present,  and  so  this  is  emphasized  until  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing for  it  or  lose  hours  of  sleep.  This  lack  of  inhibition,  which  characterizes 
the  dozing  hours,  repn^sents  the  stale  of  mind  in  which  people  are  who  have 
no  interest  in  their  m^u pat  ions,  and  wlio  have  ceased  to  find  recreation  in  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  when  pain  of  any  kind  comes  to  them. 

Cabanis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli  century,  under  the  title  of 
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The  Influence  of  the  Moral  on  the  Physical/'  discusses  what  we  would  now 
call  mental  influence  on  the  body.    He  says: 

The  great  influence  of  what  one  may  call  the  moral  or  mental  on  what  may  be 
called  the  physical  is  an  incontestible  fact.  Examples  without  end  confirm  it  every 
day.  Every  man  capable  of  making  observations  finds  proofs  of  it  thousands  of 
times  in  himself.  Many  physiologists  and  psychologists  as  well  as  moralists,  have 
collected  the  evidence  that  brings  out  clearly  this  power  of  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions and  emotions  on  the  different  organs  and  the  diverse  functions  of  the  living 
body.  All  of  us  could  add  new  illustrations  to  these  collections.  Men  who  are  rude 
and  credulous  talk  of  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  and  if  they  are  not  themselves 
its  playthings  and  its  victims,  at  least  they  know  how  to  observe  its  effects  in  others. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  our  organs  can  be  in  turn  excited,  suspended, 
or  totally  inhibited,  according  to  the  state  of  mind,  the  change  of  ideas,  the  affec- 
tions and  the  emotions. 

A  vigorous,  healthy  man  has  just  made  a  good  meal.  In  the  midst  of  the  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  which  diffuses  itself  over  all  his  body,  his  food  is  digested  with 
energy  and  without  any  bother.  The  digestive  juices  perform  their  work  steadily 
and  without  causing  any  annoyance.  But  let  such  a  man  receive  some  bad  news; 
let  some  sudden  emotion  come  to  excite  him,  and  especially  to  shock  him  Into  pro- 
found sadness,  and  at  once  his  stomach  and  intestines  cease  to  act  upon  the  food 
which  they  inclose,  or  they  at  best  perform  their  functions  badly.  The  digestive 
juices,  by  which  the  food  materials  were  gradually  being  dissolved,  are  suddenly 
stricken  with  inactivity.  What  might  seem  to  be  a  stupor  comes  over  the  digestive 
tract,  and  while  the  nervous  influence  which  determines  digestion  ceases  entirely, 
that  which  tends  to  bring  about  the  expulsion  of  material  from  the  digestive  tract 
may  become  more  active  and  all  the  material  contained  in  the  digestive  viscera 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  expelled. 

Belief  in  Severe  Injuries. — Even  extremely  severe  injuries,  which  inflict 
serious  organic  lesions  that  ordinarily  would  produce  shock  and  collapse,  quite 
apart  from  the  pain  induced,  may  at  moments  of  excitement  pass  unnoticed. 
A  soldier  often  does  not  know  that  he  is  wounded  until  the  flow  of  blood 
calls  his  attention  to  it,  or  perhaps  a  friend  points  it  out  to  him,  or  loss  of 
blood  eauw's  him  to  faint.  The  prostrating  effects  of  even  fatal  wounds  may 
thus  l>e  overcome  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  or  because 
of  a  supreme  occupation  by  a  surpassing  sense  of  duty.  There  is  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  yoimg  corporal  detailed  to  make  a  report  to  Napoleon  at 
a  very  important  crisis  of  one  of  his  great  battles,  who  made  the  report  with 
such  minute  accuracy  that  it  called  forth  a  compliment  from  Bonaparte,  for 
it  involved  a  very  special  exercise  of  memor}'  for  details,  yet  who  was  actually 
on  the  verge  of  death  when  he  delivered  tlie  message.  As  his  duty  was  ac- 
complished the  Emperor,  noticing  liis  extreme  pallor,  said :  "But  you  are 
wounded,  my  lad.^'  The  young  soldier  replied,  as  if,  now  that  duty  was  done, 
the  consciousness  of  his  wound  had  just  come  to  him,  "Xo,  Sire,  I  am  killed," 
dropping  dead  at  the  Emperor's  feet  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

In  all  of  the  great  theater  fires  examples  of  this  kind  are  recorded.  A 
woman  who  barely  escaped  with  her  life  from  a  theater  fire  some  years  ago 
had  an  ear  torn  off,  very  ])robably  l)y  some  one  grasping  it  in  the  crowd.  She 
knew  nothing  of  this  until  it  was  called  to  her  attention  after  she  got  out  of 
the  theater,  and  then  she  promptly  fainted  from  the  pain  and  shock.  Tnder 
such  circumstances  men  walk  with  broken  legs  or  limp  ev(»n  with  dislocations, 
utterly  unconscious  that  anything  serious  has  happened  to  iheni.  ^len  have 
been  known  to  be  unaware  of  a  broken  bone  or  oven  more  s<Tious  conditions,  or- 
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(linarily  quite  painful  and  disabling,  while  laboring  to  help  others  in  an  accident. 

Suppression  of  Beaction. — This  side  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
body  is  so  interesting  that  its  effects  have  often  been  noted  and  studied.  While 
we  do  not  quite  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  it  accomplishes  its 
marvels  of  anesthesia  and  even  of  motility  under  apparently  impossible  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  that  severe  pain  may  utterly  fail  to  reach  the  con- 
sciousness, though  the  nervous  system  is  uninterruptedly  carrying  the  messages 
just  as  it  did  before.  The  lack  of  attention  suppresses  the  ordinary  effect 
upon  the  personality.  Evidently  the  messages  originate  and  are  carried  to  the 
nerve  centers,  but  find  no  attention  available  for  them,  and  so  pass  unnoticed. 
The  study  of  phases  of  this  phenomenon  of  suppression  of  reaction  forms  a 
good  basis  for  the  use  of  mental  influence,  and  shows  its  marvelous  power  to 
overcome  disturbing  physical  factors. 

Amputation  Stump  Aches. — An  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of 
mind  over  body,  when  circumstances  favor  its  exercise  or  emphasize  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  striking  illustration  of  the  potency  of  suggestion  in  the 
cure  of  discomfort,  is  found  in  the  stories  that  are  so  common  of  cases  of 
pains  in  amputation  stumps.  Any  number  of  weird  tales  are  told  of  men 
who  complain  of  feeling  cramps  in  the  toes  of  an  amputated  limb  after  this 
portion  of  their  body  had  been  buried.  The  discomfort  is  common  enough. 
In  the  special  stories,  however,  the  limbs  have  been  dug  up,  the  toes  straight- 
ened out — according  to  the  story,  they  were  always  found  cramped  in  some 
way — and  then  the  patient  is  at  once  restored  to  ease.  In  the  good  old  times 
they  probably  believed  in  some  direct  connection  between  the  straightening 
out  of  the  toes  of  the  amputated  member  and  subsequent  relief  of  pain.  For 
us  it  is  but  an  example  of  the  power  of  suggestion.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  sug- 
gestion that  one  likes  to  think  of  employing,  though  it  has  a  certain  dramatic 
(luality  which  adds  efficiency  to  suggestion. 

The  Hind  and  Motility. — We  have  spoken  thus  far  almost  exclusively  of 
painful  conditions  as  relieved  by  suggestion  or  mental  influence,  but  disturb- 
ance of  motor  function  may  also  be  favorably  affected.  There  are  any  number 
of  cases  on  record  in  which  patients  who  had  been  utterly  unable  to  walk  were 
restored  to  motility  by  a  shock.  Many  such  patients  have,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  of  a  fire,  or  the  scare  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  burglar,  got 
up  and  walked  quite  as  well  as  ever,  though  sometimes  they  have  been  for 
years  previously  confined  to  bed.  The  San  Francisco  earthquake  is  said  to 
have  exerted  such  an  effect  on  a  number  of  patients,  and,  while  such  unusual 
disturbances  cannot  often  be  provided  for  the  cure  of  these  ailments,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  power  of  a  shock  to  the  mind  to  overcome  func- 
tional incapacity  that  has  resisted  every  possible  form  of  treatment. 

Ailments  of  this  kind,  which  involve  inability  of  the  will  to  control,  or 
rather  to  initiate,  movements  of  the  body,  receive  their  best  explanation  on 
the  neuron  or  neuroglia  theory.  (See  the  chapter  on  the  Mechanism  of  Sug- 
gestion.) The  central  neurons  become  either  quite  separated  from  certain  of 
the  peripheral  neurons,  or  at  least  the  connections  are  not  made  with  that  nice 
adjustment  necessary  for  the  proper  passage  of  nerve  impulses.  The  shock 
communicated  to  the  nervous  system  by  fright  is  sufficient,  however,  to  restore 
these  connections,  and  consequently  to  enable  the  patient  once  more  to  exercise 
motor  functions  that  have  been  in  abevanco  for  some  time. 
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Asta$i(P<ibasia. — Any  one  wlio  has  had  to  deal  with  the  cases  for  which 
the  French  have  invented  the  rather  impressive  Greek  name  of  astasia-abasia — 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  call  the  condition  simply  what  we  know  it  to 
be,  nervous  inability  to  stand  or  walk ! — appreciates  how  almost  a  miracle 
is  needed  to  improve  them.  The  incapacity  for  station  or  movement  to  which 
the  disease  owes  its  name  is  so  complete  in  many  cases,  and  the  patients'  lack 
of  confidence  in  self  so  absolute,  that  no  ordinary  remedial  measure  is  capable 
of  doing  any  good.  These  cases  are  usually  a  severe  trial  to  the  patients' 
friends.  Indeed,  the  patients  themselves  maintain  their  nutrition  so  well  and, 
as  a  rule,  enjoy  such  good  health,  or,  as  has  been  said,  enjoy  their  bad  health 
so  wtII,  that  it  is  for  their  attendants  the  physician  feels  most  commiseration. 
Yet  generally  he  is  quite  unable  to  do  anything.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
with  care  and  authoritative  suggestion  there  would  not  need  to  be  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  fire,  or  even  a  burglary,  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  these  cases. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  cure  when  it  occurs  is  always  brought  about  by  some 
strong  mental  influence. 

Mental  Influence  on  Organs. — The  Heart. — The  influence  of  mind  can 
be  noted  on  practically  every  organ  of  the  body  in  a  concrete  way.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  heart,  the  first  living  thing  in  the  animal  being,  the  pul- 
sations of  which  begin  before  there  is  any  sign  of  tlie  nervous  system,  might 
be  free  from  this  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  heart  is  so  readily  affected 
by  mental  states  that,  taking  effect  for  cause,  the  old  popular,  and  even  scien- 
tific idea  with  regard  to  it,  was  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the  emotions.  The 
heart  is  stimulated  more  by  favoring  circumstances,  and  suffers  more  from 
depression,  than  almost  any  other  organ.  In  the  melancholic  states  it  usually 
beats  less  frequently  and  is  sluggish.  When  individuals  are  tired  out  and 
the  heart  has  become  weakened  in  its  action,  new  courage  will  first  be  noted  as 
having  its  effect  upon  the  heart  action.  As  the  whole  muscular  system  is 
much  influenced  by  tlie  mental  state  and,  as  the  control  of  the  arterial  system 
depends  on  the  muscles  in  the  arteries,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  the 
general  bodily  condition  may  by  mental  influence  be  modified  for  good  and  ill. 

Digestive  Tract. — The  stomach  and  intestines,  though  their  functions 
might  be  presumed  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  pliysical  conditions,  are  almost 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  mental  state.  At  moments  of  depression, 
just  after  bad  news  has  l)een  received,  the  appetite  is  absent,  or  is  very  slight 
and  digestion  itself  ])roceeds  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  mental  good  feeling  appetite  is  vigorous  and  digestion  is  usu- 
ally quite  ca])able  of  disposing  of  all  that  is  eaten.  If  after  a  period  of  re- 
joicing in  the  midst  of  which  food  is  taken  abundantly  bad  news  is  brought, 
the  mental  influence  on  digestion  can  l)e  seen  very  well.  It  is  not  alone  that 
depression  interferes  with  digestive  processes,  but  apparently  some  favorable 
factors  for  digestion  consequent  upon  the  ])revious  state  of  mind  are  with- 
drawn, and  now  what  would  have  been  a  |)ro})er  amount  of  food  proves  to  be 
an  excess  and  the  digestive  organs  find  it  dithcult  to  deal  with  it. 

Nervous  Inhibition. — The  mind  can  actually  inhibit  certain  of  the  invol- 
untary processes  of  the  body  l)y  thinking  about  tlioni,  and,  above  all,  by  dwelling 
on  the  thought  that  they  are  going  wrong.  This  becomes  easier  to  understand 
when  we  recall  how.  in  the  same*  wav,  we  mav  disturb  nianv  liabitual  and 
more  or  less  unconscious  actions  that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to.     There 
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are  any  number  of  actions  requiring  careful  attention  to  details  which  be- 
come so  habitual  that  we  do  not  have  to  think  of  them  at  all.  Not  infre- 
quently it  happens  when  we  try  to  explain  to  others  how  we  do  them,  we  dis- 
turb the  facility  of  performance  and  have  to  repeat  the  acts  several  times 
before  we  succeed  in  performing  successfully  what  a  moment  before  we  did 
without  any  thought.  The  story  of  the  centipede  who  was  asked  how  he 
walked  with  all  his  hundred  legs,  and  who  tried  to  describe  how  easy  it  was 
and  got  so  mixed  up  that  he  was  unable  to  move  at  all,  is  a  whimsical  83rmbol 
of  conscious  attention  disturbing  actions  which  go  on  quite  well  of  them- 
selves if  only  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  consciously  of  each  and  every 
phase  of  them. 

How  much  the  mind  may  influence  the  body  under  certain  conditions 
when  trance-like  states  either  assert  themselves  or  are  brought  on,  has  often 
been  noted.  Lombroso  in  his  book  "After  Death  What?"*  says  of  Eusapia 
Paladino  the  "medium,*'  that  "when  she  is  about  to  enter  the  trance  state  the 
frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  lessened  just  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Indian  fakirs.  Before  the  trance  she  will  have  been  breathing  eighteen  to 
twenty  times  a  minute;  as  the  trance  begins  the  number  of  respirations  is 
gradually  reduced  to  fifteen ;  when  the  trance  is  fully  developed  she  breathes 
twelve  times  a  minute  or  less.  On  the  otlier  hand,  at  the  same  time  the 
heart  beats  increase.  Normally  her  pulse  is  about  seventy,  but  during  the 
early  trance  stage  it  rises  to  ninety,  while  during  the  course  of  a  deep  trance, 
it  may  go  as  high  even  as  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  passing  from  a 
more  or  less  rigid  state  to  that  of  active  somnambulism  is  marked  by  yawns 
and  sobs  and  spontaneous  perspiration  on  the  forehead."  The  observation  of 
these  phenomena  is,  of  course,  entirely  apart  from  any  theory  one  may  hold 
with  regard  to  mediuinistic  manifestations,  and  it  provides  evidence  of  mental 
influence  that  is  very  striking. 

Imaginary  Drug  Effects,— Drug  effects  may  be  produced  through  the  im- 
agination. Physicians  know  that  when  patients  are  persuaded  that  certain 
effects  are  to  be  expected  from  a  particular  medicine,  the  effects  may  follow  all 
the  same  in  sensitive,  imaginative  people,  if  that  medicine  is  replaced  by  some 
inert  compound.  Many  a  pliysician  who  has  used  bread  pills  or  other  placebos 
to  replace  a  drug  that  he  did  not  want  the  patient  to  acquire  a  habit  for,  has 
thus  been  able  to  allow  good  effects  to  go  on  without  interruption,  where  the 
stoppage  of  medicine  had  previously  interfered  with  the  continuance  of  the 
good  habit  that  had  been  formed.  Very  few  physicians  have  not  seen  the 
effect  of  a  hypodermic  of  pure  water  when  a  hypodermic  of  morphine  is 
demanded,  and  when  the  patient  would  not  sleep  without  having  the  hypoder- 
mic injection.  Sleeping  powders  of  various  kinds  can  sometimes  with  distinct 
advantage  be  replaced  by  inert  materials,  because  the  patient's  mind  is  fixed 
upon  the  idea  of  sleep  coming  after  a  certain  time  and  they,  in  consequence, 
compose  themselves  to  rest. 

The  Nerves  and  Tissues. — Cases  occur  where  disturbances  of  vitality  are 
note<l  as  a  consequence  of  nervous  affections,  though  no  gross  lesion  of  the 
nervous  system  is  demonstrated.  Certan  nervous  people  suffer  from  ulcerative 
conditions  of  their  hands,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  some  the  nervous  impulses 
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that  would  ordinarily  keep  the  skin  surface  in  good,  healthy  condition  are  in- 
sufficient. Some  people  who  use  a  tjrpewriter  have  no  difficulty  at  all  with  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,  while  others  are  subject  even  to  loss  of  skin  or  ulcera- 
tive conditions  that  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  with  their 
work.  In  some  this  is  true  in  the  winter,  in  others  in  the  summer.  There  are 
a  number  of  skin  conditions  which  are  due  to  nervous  factors  and  these  evi- 
dently point  to  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  keeping  the 
forces  of  our  body  in  such  health,  and  resistive  vitality,  as  will  enable  us  to 
carry  on  whatever  work  we  may  wish  to.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  individual 
matter.  Some  people  chap  very  easily,  some  suffer  from  chilblains,  or  are 
frost-bitten  even  on  slight  exposure,  and  these  peculiarities  are  evidently  de- 
pendent on  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  impulses  as  well  as  the  tone  of  the 
circulation,  which  itself  depends  on  the  nerves  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  disturbances  are  not  enduring,  but  are 
only  temporary  and  therefore  are  due  to  functional  disturbances  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Physicians  often  see  hysterical  patients  suffering  from  intense 
pain  that  requires  an  injection  of  morphine,  yet  after  a  series  of  such  inci- 
dents, the  physician  is  able  to  give  an  injection  of  plain  water  and  produce 
just  as  good  an  anodyne  effect.  In  these  cases  some  influence  of  the  will 
is  enough  to  correct  the  painful  disturbances.  Occasionally  a  single  member 
loses  sensation,  or  motion,  or  both,  yet  the  fact  that  its  nutrition  does  not 
suffer  shows  that  there  is  only  disturbance  in  the  motor  connections  between 
it  and  the  central  nervous  system  and  not  in  the  sensory  nor  trophic  tracts, 
and  that  this  functional  defect  may  be  restored  by  some  favorable  influence. 

Nerve  Supply  and  Health. — We  know  now  that  when  a  part  of  the  body 
is  cut  off  from  its  connections  with  the  central  nervous  system,  it  begins  at 
once  to  be  lowered  in  vitality  and  gradually  tends  to  dissolution.  This  will 
be  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  circulation  continues  as  actively  as  before. 
It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  tliat  the  nerve  trunk  to  a  part  should  be  cut,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  compressed  its  function  is  stopped  and  various  disturbances 
l)egin  to  appear  in  the  vitality  of  the  ])art  which  it  supplies.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  to  be  seen  in  certain  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  where  a  fragment 
presses  on  one  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  arm.  After  a  time  pains  develop 
in  the  arm,  a  burning  feeling  is  noticed  in  the  skin,  which  becomes  shiny  and 
cold  and  of  distinctly  lowered  vitality.  Even  a  slight  injury  to  the  arm  will 
now  produce  a  serious  ulcerative  condition.  There  are  evidently  important 
influences  for  life  that  flow  down  through  the  nerves  from  the  central  nervous 
system,  quite  as  important  in  their  way  as  the  nutritional  elements  which  flow 
through  the  blood. 

How  these  influences  of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  accomplished  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  larger  mystery  of  the  influence  of  mind,  or  soul,  or  principle  of 
life,  on  the  material  elements  of  which  our  body  is  composed.  Wliy  a  man 
receives  a  shock  of  lightning  or  a  charge  of  electricity  at  high  voltage,  and 
without  a  mark  on  his  body  or  a  change  in  any  cell  that  we  can  make  out,  be 
dead,  though  he  was  living  an  instant  before,  is  another  of  these  mysteries  too 
familiar  for  discussion.  There  is  no  change  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  noth- 
ing physical  has  happened,  but  what  was  living  matter  with  the  power  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  living  things  is  now  simply  dead  material,  unable 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  saprophytic  micro-organisms  which  will   at  once, 
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unhampered,  proceed  to  tear  it  down,  though  the  preceding  moment  resistive 
vitality  wai«  rom])letelv  vletorioup.  The  mvsterv  remains,  l)ut  tlie  mechanism 
of  the  influence  can  m  w  at  least  be  studied  with  much  more  satisfaction  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Death  and  the  Ifind. — Tlie  extent  to  which  the  mind  can  be  made  to  in- 
fluence the  body  is  apparently  without  limit.  Wliile  the  doctor  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  death  occurs  when  there  is  no  adequate  physical 
reason  for  it,  just  because  the  patient  has  looked  forward  to  it  with  complete 
preoccupation  of  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  death  may  be  put 
off  in  the  same  way.  We  talk  about  people  living  on  their  wills.  This  is  a 
literal  expression  of  what  actually  occurs  in  certain  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  will  to  live,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  keep  alive 
patients  who  are  in  a  run  down  condition.  If  one  of  an  old  married  couple 
dies  when  the  other  is  ill,  we  conceal  the  sad  news  very  carefully  from  the 
survivor.  This  is  done  not  alone  to  put  off  the  shock  and  sorrow  for  a  time, 
but  because  often,  under  such  circumstances,  there  will  be  no  will  to  live. 

When  the  \'ital  forces  have  run  down  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  im- 
possible, so  far  as  ordinary  meilical  reason  goes,  to  look  for  anything  but 
dissolution,  patients  still  cling  to  life  if  there  is  some  reason  why  they  want 
to  live  until  a  definite  time.  Tt  does  not  happen  so  much  with  the  acute  dis- 
eases but  is  quite  common  in  chronic  cases.  Patients  will  live  on  expect- 
ant of  seeing  a  friend  who  is  known  to  be  hurrying  to  them,  or  for  some 
other  purpose  on  which  they  very  strongly  set  their  minds.  In  the  life  of 
Professor  William  Stokes,  the  Irish  physician,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stethoscope  to  the  English  medical  world,  and  many  other  import- 
ant contributions  to  medicine,  there  is  a  striking  story  that  illustrates  this 
power  of  the  will  to  maintain  life  until  a  definite  moment. 

An  old  pensioner,  a  patient  of  Stokes'  in  the  Meath  Hospital  whose  life  was 
despaired  of.  and  whose  death  was  hourly  expected,  was  one  morning  distressed 
and  disappointed  at  observing  that  Stokes,  who  believing  that  the  man  was  un- 
conscious at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  anything  further  as  his 
condition  was  hopeless,  was  passing  by  his  bed.  The  patient  cried  out:  "Don't 
pass  me  by,  your  honor,  you  must  keep  me  alive  for  four  days."  "We  will  keep 
you  as  long  as  wo  can,  my  poor  fellow."  answered  Stokes:  "but  why  for  four  days 
particularly?"  "Because."  said  the  other,  "my  pension  will  be  due  then,  and  I 
want  the  money  for  my  wife  and  children:  don't  give  me  anything  to  sleep  for  if 
I  sleep  ril  die."  On  the  third  day  after  this,  to  the  amazement  of  Stokes  and  all 
the  class,  the  patient  was  still  breathing.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he 
was  found  still  breathing  and  quite  conscious,  and  on  Stokes'  coming  into  the 
ward,  he  saw  the  patient  holding  the  certificate  which  required  the  physician's 
signature  in  his  hand.  On  Stokes  approaching  him.  the  dying  man  gasped  out, 
"Sign,  sign!"  This  was  done,  the  man  sank  back  exhausted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  crossed  both  hands  over  his  breast  and  said,  "The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
soul,"  and  then  passed  quietly  away. 

Dread  and  Death. — Dr.  Laurent  in  his  little  book,  'T^a  MMecine  des 
Ames/**  has  a  storv  of  similar  kind  but  from  a  verv  different  motive: 

They  brought  to  the  prison  infirmary  one  day  an  old  burglar,  an  incorrigible 
offender,  who  was  undergoing  a  long  sentence.  He  was  suffering  from  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  and  was  already  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  affection.  The  poor 
devil  seemed  to  realize  his  condition  very  well,  and  felt  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  until  he  should  die.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that  with  the 

^  Paris.  MaloiDe.  1804. 
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resignation  which  so  often  characterizes  people  of  this  kind.  Only  one  thing  put 
him  out  very  much,  and  that  was  the  fear  of  dying  in  prison. 

**I  know  well  that  I  have  to  pass  in  my  checks/'  he  said  over  and  over  again; 
"but  I  do  not  want  to  die  here.    I  do  not  want  to  be  cut  up  after  I  am  dead." 

He  still  had  two  months  of  his  sentence  to  undergo.  Every  day  the  disease 
made  notable  progress.  His  cachexia  became  more  profound.  Life  was  passing  from 
him  drop  by  drop.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  living 
skeleton.  Every  morning  we  expected  to  find  him  dead,  or  at  least  in  his  last 
agony.  Nevertheless,  every  morning,  by  an  effort,  he  was  able  to  recognize  me  and 
a  little  life  shone  out  of  his  sharp,  small  eyes  that  seemed  like  those  of  a  bird  of 
prey. 

One  morning  he  said  to  me:  "Oh!  you  need  not  watch  me.  You  shall  not  have 
my  carcass.  I  do  not  want  to  die  in  prison.  I  shall  not  die  here."  He  lived  on  till 
the  end  of  his  sentence.  The  morning  of  his  freedom  he  said  to  me,  **I  told  you 
that  I  did  not  want  to  die  here,  and  that  I  would  not  die  here." 

By  an  effort  of  his  will  he  aroused  himself  enough  so  that  his  friends  were 
able  to  take  him  out  of  the  prison.  It  was  the  last  bit  of  energy  he  had,  however. 
His  will  power  was  at  an  end.  A  few  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the  house  of  his 
son  he  went  ofT  into  a  profound  depression,  and  would  not  talk  even  to  his  own. 
Then  his  death  agony  came  on,  and  he  died  that  same  evening.  The  strange  and 
surprising  struggle  of  this  man  against  death,  the  marvelous  force  of  physiological 
resistance  which  the  fear  of  autopsy,  if  he  died,  gave  him,  struck  me  vividly  at  the 
time.  What  intimate  and  mysterious  bond  connects  mind  and  matter  that  the  one 
is  able  to  react  in  so  much  energy  upon  the  other.  How  wonderful  to  think  that  the 
fear,  lest  his  abandoned  body  should  be  cut  up.  should  actually  keep  body  and  mind 
together  until  after  the  danger  of  that  dreaded  event  was  passed. 

Suggestion  and  Death. — On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  stories  that 
show  lis  how  the  giving  up  of  hope  of  life  seems  to  even  hasten  death.  We 
have  many  stories  of  the  death  on  the  same  day  of  husband  and  wife,  or  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  thought  very  much  of  each  other.  Some  of  these 
are  mere  coincidences,  but  there  are  too  many  to  be  all  explained  on  the 
score  of  coincidence.  It  seems  clear  that  the  living  one,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  other,  feels  tliat  now  there  is  nothing  more  to  live  for,  and  gives 
up  the  struggle.  Hence  the  important  rule  in  medical  practice  that  a  seri- 
ously ill  patient  should  not  be  told  of  an  accident,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
death  of  a  near  relative. 

On  the  other  hand,  strong  expectation  of  death  at  a  definite  time,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  suggestions  with  some  physical  signs,  may  bring  about 
actual  dissolution.  We  have  a  number  of  well  authenticated  stories  to  illus- 
trate this. 

Renewal  of  Hope. — How  much  energy  even  the  slightest  hope  may  fur- 
nish, when  apparently  all  power  of  effort  is  exhausted,  is  well  illustrated  by 
what  happens  to  men  who  are  lost  at  sea  or  in  a  desert.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  length  of  time  human  nature  seems  utterly  incapable  of  further  effort 
and  they  sink  down  exhausted.  The  appearance  of  a  light  at  a  distance,  a 
hail,  any  communication  that  gives  them  even  the  slightest  hope  will  renew 
their  energy  and  enable  them  to  draw  on  unsuspected  stores  of  vitality  after 
the  end  seemed  inevitable.  It  mav  be  said  that  the  exhaustion  in  these  cases 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  that  discouragement  prevents  the  release  of  even 
the  energy  that  is  present,  and  might  be  used  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  that  is  exactly  tlie  ariiument  which  favors  the  deliberate  employ- 
ment of  psychotherai)eutic  motives  to  enable  patients  to  use  the  energies  which 
they  possess.    In  the  midst  of  disease,  or  the  struggle  for  life,  when  vitality  is 
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being  sapped,  hope  is  lost  or  obscured,  just  as  it  is  when  a  man  is  alone  in  the 
desert  or  struggling  far  from  help  on  the  ocean.  If  we  can  prevent  this  dis- 
couragement from  sapping  his  powers  there  will  always  be  a  prolongation  of 
life,  and  often  this  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  vital  resistance  to  overcome 
exhausting  disease. 

Law  of  Beserve  Energy.  — Prof.  William  James  *  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  law  of  reserve  energy  which  recent  studies  in  psychology  have  em- 
phasized. This  law  of  reserve  energy  is  a  conclusion  from  certain  facts  which 
are  very  familiar  to  men  and  have  been  observed  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  runs,  yet  the  full  significance  of  which  has  never  been  read  quite 
aright.  Applied  to  a  very  limited  range  of  actions,  it  has  been  applied  only 
half-heartedly  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  its  full  extent  only  under  the  pressure 
of  absolute  necessity.  This  law  holds  out  the  best  promise  to  psychotherapy. 
It  shows  that  there  are  reservoirs  of  surplus  energy  in  man  which,  if  they 
can  be  successfully  tapped,  present  possibilities  of  resistance  to  fatigue — and 
fatigue  in  many  more  ways  than  we  used  to  think  resembles  disease.  Besides, 
this  law  represents  a  very  wonderful  capacity  for  withstanding  pains  and 
aches  and  conquering  disinclination  that  would  otherwise  seem  impossible.  If 
it  can  be  made  to  apply  to  ordinary  life  as  well  as  it  does  to  extraordinary 
events,  then  the  conscious  deliberate  use  of  psychotherapy  or  mental  sugges- 
tion should  prove  to  have  wonderful  remedial  power.     Prof.   James  said: 

Everyone  knows  what  It  is  to  start  a  piece  of  work,  either  intellectual  or  muscu- 
lar, feeling  stale — or  "cold,"  as  an  Adirondack  guide  once  put  it  to  me.  And  every- 
body knows  what  it  is  to  warm  up  to  his  job.  The  process  of  warming  up  gets 
particularly  striking  in  the  phenomena  known  as  second  wind.  On  usual  occasions 
we  make  a  practice  of  stopping  an  occupation  as  soon  as  we  meet  the  first  effective 
layer  (so  to  call  it)  of  fatigue.  We  have  then  walked,  played,  or  worked  enough, 
so  we  desist.  That  amount  of  fatigue  is  an  efficacious  obstruction  on  this  side  of 
which  our  usual  life  is  cast. 

But  if  an  unusual  necessity  forces  us  to  press  onward,  a  surprising  thing  oc- 
curs. The  fatigue  gets  worse  up  to  a  certain  critical  point,  when  gradually  it 
passes  away,  and  we  are  fresher  than  before.  We  have  evidently  tapped  a  level 
of  new  energy,  masked  until  then  by  the  fatigue  obstacle  usually  obeyed.  There  may 
be  layer  after  layer  of  this  experience.  A  third  and  fourth  wind  may  supervene. 
Mental  activity  shows  the  phenomenon  as  well  as  physical,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
we  may  find,  beyond  the  very  extremity  of  fatigue  distress,  amounts  of  ease  and 
power  that  we  never  dreamed  ourselves  to  own — sources  of  strength  habitually  not 
taxed  at  all,  because  habitually  we  never  push  through  the  obstruction,  never  pass 
those  early  critical  points. 

He  then  states  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  law  of  reserve  energy. 

It  is  evident  that  our  organism  has  stored  up  reserves  of  energy  that  are  ordi- 
narily not  called  upon,  hut  that  may  be  called  upon:  deeper  and  deeper  strata  of 
combustion  or  explosible  material  discontinuously  arranged,  but  ready  for  use  for 
any  one  who  probes  so  deep,  and  r pairing  themselves  by  rest  as  tcell  as  do  the 
superficial  strata. 

• 

There  is,  then,  a  marvelous  rosorvo  power  in  men  and  women  which  can 
be  used  in  emergencies  and  in  times  of  severe  strain,  to  onalile  men  and  women 
to  accomplish  what  looks  impoPsi])le  and  which  has  often  contradicted  the 
prognosis  of  the  physician.  TTistory  is  full  of  applications  of  this  law  which, 
however,  does  not  como  into  notion,  unless  especially  called.    Men  and  women 


•  American  Magazine,  ^^ept.,    1908. 
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may  die  simply  because  they  give  up  the  struggle.  !Men  and  women  who  will 
not  give  up  seem  able  to  overcome  severe  illness  that  would  take  away  ordinary 
people.  It  has  often  been  said  that  tuberculosis  takes  only  the  quitters  and 
that  men  of  character  constitute  the  typically  favorable  patients  for  tubercu- 
losis sanatoria.  Psychology  is  now  getting  at  the  explanation  of  many  events 
that  wore  formerly  quite  incxi)licablc.  The  science  has  come  to  recognize  the 
reservoir  of  reserve  energy  in  human  nature  wliich  may  be  tapped  under 
special  favoring  circumstances.  The  physicians  of  the  past  have  often  suc- 
ceeded in  taj)ping  it  deliberately  as  well  as  unconsciously.  There  is  large 
room,  however,  for  the  further  development  of  medicine  along  this  line,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  therapeutics  and  probably  the  most  promising  field  at 
the  present  time  in  view  in  therapy  lies  in  this  direction.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  more  deliberate  conscious  use  of  it  in  every  possible  suitable  form. 


CHAPTER  II 

UNFAVORABLE   MENTAL  INFLUENCE 

Mucli  as  may  be  accomplished  by  psychotherapeutics  through  favorable 
mental  influence — ^the  modifying  of  the  mental  attitude  towards  disease,  diver- 
sions of  mind  from  aches  and  pains,  concentration  of  attention  on  subjects 
apart  from  ailments — much  more  may  be  done  by  removing  any  unfavorable 
mental  influence.  This  of  itself  produces  sym])toms  either  by  interfering  with 
normal  processes  through  surveillance  of  them,  or  by  so  exaggerating,  through 
attention  to  them,  slight  symptoms  that  may  be  present  that  patients  are 
made  quite  miserable,  though  there  is  no  adequate  physical  cause  for  their 
condition.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  that  we  have  of  unfavorable 
mental  influence  as  ])roductive  of  the  persuasion  that  disease  is  present,  is 
familiar  to  every  ])hysician  who  is  close  to  medical  students  when  they  are 
first  introduced  to  the  sym])toms  of  disease.  It  is  almost  a  rule  that  certain 
members  of  tlie  class  immediately  conclude  that  they  are  suffering  from  one 
or  more  of  the  synij)tom8  which  they  are  studying,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
must  have  the  diseases  with  which  the  symptoms  are  associated.  If  at  this 
time  thov  walk  on  the  shadv  side  of  a  street  on  an  autumn  day  and  have 
a  little  shivery  feeling,  or  when  they  get  into  the  sun  they  feel  a  glow,  these 
two  very  normal  feelings  are  exaggerated  into  chilliness  and  fever,  and  the 
student  has  to  go  to  his  professor  to  have  his  mental  malaria  or  typhoid 
treated.  To  the  student,  his  symptoms  are  for  the  moment  very  real,  and 
unless  someone  in  whom  he  has  confidence  reassures  him,  his  discomfort  will 
probably  continue  for  some  time. 

Fathological  Suggestion. — In  a  word,  suggestions  of  disease  are  much 
easier  to  take  than  is  usually  imagined,  and  if  people  read  or  hear  much 
about  diseases  they  are  likely  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  sufTerers. 
Under  ])resent  ccnditions  there  are  many  more  such  sinister  sugirestions  put 
before  jK»ople  than  used  to  be  the  ease.  The  newspapers  are  constantly  re- 
porting curious  cases  and  rare  diseases,  and  usually  those  of  ahsolutely  un- 
favorable prognosis  and  inevitably  fatal  termination  are  particularly  dilated 
on.     Pathology  has  become  a  source  of  many  sensations,  until  the  community 
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goncrally  has  come  to  eke  out  the  thrills  of  the  day's  news  by  reading  about 
fatal  disoasos  and  fatal  injuries,  whenever  murder  and  suicide  sensations  fail. 
As  a  consequence,  many  Ixicome  persuaded  that  they  are  suffering  from  forms 
of  disease  of  which  they  have  not  a  symptom,  and,  not  infrequently,  the 
wonderful  cures  that  are  rei)orted  in  the  newspapers  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  recoveries  from  these  imaginary  ills  into  which  people  have  suggested 
themselves  as  the  result  of  reading  about  morbid  states. 

A  typical  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  influence  the  body 
unfavorably  is  recognized  in  many  of  the  comic  stories  that  have  had  a  vogue 
in  recent  years.  Their  underlying  thought  is  that  if  a  man  is  only  told  often 
enough,  and  by  a  number  of  different  people,  that  he  does  not  look  well,  or  if 
he  is  even  asked  a  little  solicitously  as  to  whether  he  feels  well  or  not,  he 
will  almost  invariably  begin  to  persuade  himself  that  there  must  be  something 
the  matter  with  him.  After  a  time,  under  the  influence  of  this  unfavorable 
suggestion,  he  begins  to  feel  tired  and  is  likely  to  think  that  he  cannot  go  on 
with  his  work.  When  meal  time  comes  his  appetite  fails  him.  A  victim 
has  ])een  even  known  to  go  home  and  send  for  the  doctor,  persuaded  that  there 
is  something  the  matter,  simply  because  a  series  of  friends,  for  a  joke,  or 
sometimes  through  a  mistake,  have  insisted  on  asking  him  questions  that 
called  attention  to  his  state  of  health.  Few  men  are  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  influence  of  unfavoralde  suggestion  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  frequently 
repeated.  More  direct  forms  of  suggestion  of  disease  have,  of  course,  even 
greater  effects.  Many  a  man  goes  to  a  quack  only  feeling  a  little  out  of 
sorts  and  wanting  to  reassure  himself,  but  easily  becomes  persuaded  that  there 
is  something  serious  the  matter  with  him. 

Unfavorable  Suggestion  in  Ancient  Times. — This  unfavorable  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  production  of  disease  by 
means  of  suggestion,  was  recognized  by  the  ancients.  They  knew  and  wrote 
of  hypochondriasis  and,  indeed,  they  invented  the  term.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  seat  of  auto-suggestion  is  suj)posed  to  be  the  digestive  organs  and 
the  localization  of  the  discomfort  is  in  the  liypochondria,  that  is,  in  the  upper 
abdominal  region.  Tlie  Grecian  writers  seemed  to  recognize  clearly  that  the 
symptoms  were  the  result  of  thinking  over  much  about  self  and  concentration 
of  attention  upon  unfavorable  suggestions. 

Plato,  in  the  "Republic,^*  says: 

In  former  days  the  guild  of  Asclepius  did  not  practice  our  present  system  of 
medicine,  which  may  be  said,  he  declares,  to  educate  diseases.  He  cites  the  example 
of  Herodicus  who,  "being  a  trainer  (of  gymnasts)  and  himself  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, by  a  happy  combination  of  training  and  doctoring,  came  to  the  invention  of 
lingering  death;  for  he  had  a  mortal  disease,  which  he  perpetually  tended,  and,  as 
recovery  was  out  of  question,  he  passed  his  entire  life  as  a  valetudinarian.'*  Plato, 
finishing  the  description,  makes  us  recognize  the  hypochondriac  when  he  says: 
"He  could  do  nothing  but  attend  upon  himself,  and  he  was  in  constant  torment 
whenever  he  departed  in  anything  from  his  usual  regimen,  and  so  dying  hard,  by 
the  help  of  science  he  struggled  on  to  old  age." 

The  ])icture  of  the  neurasthenic,  or  hy])ochondriac,  who  has  educated  him- 
self, as  Plato  says,  into  disease,  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  modem  condi- 
tions in  this  matter. 

NowIhto  more  than  in  this  matter  of  knowledge  of  disease,  can  weight 
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be  attachwl  to  Pope's  dictum  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
that  one  must  drink  deep  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  Spring  of  medical  informa- 
tion. The  teaching  of  pathology  under  the  guise  of  physiology,  now  so  com- 
mon in  our  schools,  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Various  pathologi- 
cal conditions,  such  as  those  produced  by  alcohol  and  tobacco,  have  been  em- 
phasized to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  unfavorable  suggestions  in  the  pupils' 
minds  with  regard  to  the  untoward  events  that  may  happen  in  their  insides, 
and  tlie  serious  lasting  pathological  changes  that  may  occur,  though  all  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  sufferer  as  the  result  of  indiscretions.  The  study  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  produced  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  digestive  tract  by  the 
use  of  stimulants,  impresses  ideas  on  the  mind  that  are  readily  transferred  to 
other  abuses  in  eating  or  drinking.  The  rather  vivid  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  the  pathological  conditions  that  may  develop,  become  a  portion  of  the 
acquired  consciousness  as  to  internal  conditions,  and  this  consciousness  acts  as 
an  unfavorable  suggestive  factor  whenever  there  are  any  digestive  symptoms. 

Bacteriphobia. — Tlie  development  of  bacteriolog>'  has  had  a  similar 
effect,  especially  because  periodicals  and  newspapers  like  to  take  up  only  the 
si?nsational  side  of  biological  discoveries.  Most  physicians  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  nervous  diseases  have  seen  cases  of  misophobia,  the  fear  of 
dirt,  which  in  our  day  has  taken  on  the  special  character  of  fear  of  microbes. 
Those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  contamination  learn  of  the 
almost  sacrificial  prtKiautions  that  surgeons  take  to  avoid  wound  infection, 
and  conclude  that  practically  everything  they  handle  must  fairly  reek  with 
microbes.  They  hesitate  about  touching  the  door  knob  or  latch,  and  invent 
all  sorts  of  excuses  to  wait  for  a  moment  outside  the  door  in  order  to  have 
someone  else  open  it.  Especially  are  they  timorous  about  touching  the  door 
knobs  of  a  physician's  residence,  or  the  chairs  in  his  waiting  room,  or  even 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  Hospital  walls  and  doors  become  an  abomination 
to  them.  These  cases  emphasize  how  much  of  unfavora])le  suir<i:estion  there 
has  been  in  the  present  spread  of  popular  knowledge  with  reiranl  to  microbes. 

A  writer  on  p()j)ular  science  once  said  that  every  time  we  sj)read  a  piece 
of  bread  of  the  size  of  the  hand  with  butter,  we  scatter  over  its  surface  as 
many  microbes  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  United  States.  The  expression 
has  gone  the  rounds,  ])r()ducing  its  effect  on  sensitive  people,  occasionally 
causing  even  a  disgust  for  so  important  an  article  of  diet  as  butter,  more 
often  giving  rise  to  an  extreme  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  any  special  savor 
that  butter  may  have,  and  it  may  have  many  according  to  the  prevailing  food 
of  the  cow.  There  has  been  much  em])hasis  laid  on  the  potentialities  for 
harm  of  the  microbes,  and  very  little  on  the  important  part  which  they  play 
in  the  production  of  many  forir.s  of  food  materials.  Most  people  know  and 
dread  tlie  fact  that  microbes  produce  disease.  Very  few  seem  to  realize  that 
while  we  know  manv  thousands  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  microhes,  scared v  more 
than  a  score  of  them  are  known  to  he  seriously  pathogenic,  while  all  the 
others  are  either  indifferent  or,  as  we  know  of  verv  manv,  are  actuallv  bene- 
factors  of  mankind. 

People  have  heard  much  of  the  flora  of  the  digestive  tract,  until  they 
have  come  to  think  with  anxietv  of  the  almost  infinite  number  and  multi- 
tudinous  variety  of  the  minute  ])lant  life  that  finds  a  ha])itat  in  the  human 
intestine.    Most  people  think  that  all  of  these  are,  in  tendency  at  least,  harm- 
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ful,  and  arc  only  kei)t  from  being  positively  dangerous  by  the  overwhelming 
vital  activity  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  secretions  which  keep  them 
from  exerting  their  malign  activity.  Very  few  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
intestinal  flora,  far  from  being  a  disturbing  factor,  are  often  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion, and  that  the  equilibrium  established  among  them  favors  many  biological 
and  cbemical  processes  which  help  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in  the 
breaking  up  of  waste  products  that  might  be  dangerous  if  reabsorbed  during 
their  stav  in  the  intestinal  tract.  !Microi:es  we  have  alwavs  with  us  and  alwavs 
will  have,  and  men  have  lived  to  round  old  age,  not  only  in  spite  of  them, 
but  very  jjrobably  partially  because  of  them.  They  are  part  of  that  beneficent 
mystery  of  nature  of  which  as  yet,  in  spite  of  scientific  progress,  we  know 
comparatively  little. 

Opposing  Favorable  Suggestion. — A  recent  striking  change  of  sentiment 
with  regard  to  one  form  of  food  material  furnishes  a  good  example  of  how 
little  we  know  about  the  real  effect  of  bacterial  life  within  the  digestive  tract. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  since,  when  sour  milk  was  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially harmful,  or  at  least  only  likely  to  do  good  to  those  of  particularly 
strong  digestive  vitality.  Metchnikoff's  work  on  the  influence  of  sour  milk  on 
the  digestive  tract,  however,  has  brought  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion  in  this 
matter.  Now  most  ])hysicians  are  convinced  that  the  bacillus  of  sour  milk 
acts  in  the  intestinal  tract  to  inhibit  the  reproduction'  and  growth  of  other, 
and  possibly  more  distur])ing,  bacterial  agents.  Sour  milk  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  things  that,  by  neutralizing  certain  unfortunate  bacterial  pro- 
cesses in  the  digestive  tract,  lead  to  longevity.  There  seems  no  doubt  at  all, 
that  those  who  consume  a  great  deal  of  it,  live  longer  lives  than  the  average, 
and  many  old  men  have  taken  to  its  use  with  a  consequent  amelioration  of 
digestive  annoyances. 

The  po])ularization  of  bacteriology,  then,  has  bt»en  one  of  those  moments 
of  unfavorable  suggestion  that  have  affected  a  large  number  of  people.  Such 
influc^nces  do  not  mean  much  for  peo])le  of  phlegmatic  temperament.  For 
others,  however,  they  have  a  weighty  significance  and  make  every  symptom, 
or  more  ])ro|)tTly  every  sensation,  that  is  at  all  unusual  in  the  digestive  tract, 
seem  of  ominous  im])ort.  Certain  sensations  inevitably  accompany  digestion. 
The  peristaltic  movements  are  usually  said  to  be  imfelt,  but  even  a  slight 
exaggeration  brings  them  into  the  sphere  of  sensation.  Wliere  attention  is 
given  to  the  abdominal  region  and  its  contents,  feelings  that  ordinarily  are 
not  noticed  at  all  come  to  be  i)ereeived.  With  the  unfavorable  suggestion 
derived  from  the  unfortunate  diffusion  of  a  superficial  knowledge  of  pathology 
and  of  bacteriology'  instead  of  hygiene  and  the  science  of  beneficent  micro- 
biology, these  feelings  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  the  individual. 

Familiar  Examples  of  Unfavorable  Suggestion. -There  are  many  familiar 
examph's  of  the  discomfort  that  may  be  produced  by  the  mental  persuasion 
that  something  will  disagree  with  us,  or  that  certain  feelings  have  a  signifi- 
cance (juite  beyond  that  which  outrht  to  be  attributed  to  them.  Everyone 
knows  how  qualmy  may  be  the  feeling  ])roduced  by  being  told  that  something 
eaten  with  a  relish  contained  some  unusual  uiati-rial,  or  was  cooked  under 
unclean  conditions.  Food  that  airrees  (niit<'  well  with  ])eo])le.  so  long  as  they 
do  not  know  too  much  about  it.  often  fails  to  be  beneficial  after  thev  see  how 
it  has  b(»en  prenarcl.     Tt  is  often  said  that  people  would  not  relish  the  food 
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placed  before  them  if  they  were  aware  how  lacking  in  cleanliness  was  the 
place  of  its  preparation,  and  how  negligent  those  who  had  charge  of  it. 
Occasionally  a  peep  at  the  kitchen  of  a  boarding  liouse  effectually  takes  away 
appetite,  or  disturbs  the  equanimity  with  which  food  must  be  taken,  if  there 
is  to  be  that  undisturl>ed  digestion  which  makes  for  healthy  nutrition. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  regard  to  digestion  that  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
the  body,  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable  is,  perhaps,  most  effectively  exer- 
cised. Unfortunately  the  unfavorable  influence  is  even  more  pronounced  than 
its  opposite.  Some  people  are  much  more  sensitive  than  others  in  this  respect, 
and  even  the  thought  of  certain  defects  in  the  preparation  of  their  food  seri- 
ously disturbs  them.  Everyone  has  had  the  exjierience  of  seeing  sensitive 
persons  leave  the  table  because  some  one  insisted  on  telling  a  nauseating  tale. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  effect  of  talking  of  blood  sausage  or  fried  brains 
with  black  butter  sauce  at  a  table  on  shipboard,  when  some  practical  joker 
was  exercising  his  supposed  wit,  knows  how  much  the  imagination  can  dis- 
turb, not  only  appetite  but  digestion.  The  attitude  of  mind  means  much,  and 
especially  are  such  unfavorable  suggestions  likely  to  produce  serious  effects 
in  inhibiting  digestion. 

Suggestion  and  Seasickness. — Seasickness  illustrates  the  place  of  unfavor- 
able suggestion  in  digestion.  The  nausea,  consequent  upon  the  movement  of 
a  vessel  at  sea,  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  within  the  skull,  and 
particularly  of  the  circulation  in  the  semi-circular  canals.  The  organ  of 
direction  of  the  bodv  is  disturbed  bv  the  over-function  demanded  of  it,  conse- 
quent  upon  the  continuous  movement  of  the  vessel.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
predisposing  element.  A  strong  additional  factor  is  the  firm  persuasion  many 
people  have  that  they  will  suffer  from  nausea  and  seasickness,  and  the  un- 
favorable expectancy  thus  aroused.  ^lost  pt»ople  have  to  give  their  dole  to 
Xeptune.  Those  who  for  weeks  l>efore  have  been  expecting  and  dreading  it 
usuallv  pav  a  heavv  tribute.  Probablv  the  k^st  remedv  for  seasickness  is  the 
suggestion  that  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  losing  more  thqn  a  meal  or  two,  if 
even  that  much,  provided  there  is  siniplicity  of  diet  and  proper  predisposition 
of  body  by  gentle  opening  of  tlie  bowels,  and  lack  of  the  over- feeding  that 
sometimes  comes  from  dinners  given  before  departure.  1  have  known  many 
people  who,  after  sufTering  severely  not  in  one  but  in  many  voyages,  have,  by 
means  as  simple  as  this,  been  saved  from  days  of  seasickness  even  in  rougli 
weather. 

Most  of  the  cures  for  seasickness  that  have  been  suggested  have  depended 
principally  on  the  suggestive  element.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doul)t  that 
many  pi»ople  are  relieved  by  wearing  dark  glasses,  and  this  remedy  does  good 
for  train  sickness  and  other  afilictions  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is,  however, 
no  good  physical  reason  why  wearing  dark  glasses  should  help  except  through 
their  constant  physical  suggestion.  A  simple  remedy  that  has  helped  many 
through  seasickness  is  the  w(»ari ng  of  a  slieet  of  glazed  paj)er,  usually  some 
heavy  writing-paper,  immediately  over  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  n^gion.  This 
of  itself  has  no  physical  ctTect.  l)ut  the  sensation  of  its  presence  constantly 
obtrudes  itself,  and  by  making  jx'ople  feel  that  they  must  be  better  JM'cause 
a  great  many  oihev  j)eople  have  declared  that  \\wy  wen*  bettered  by  this  rem- 
4'dy,  they  actually  sulfer  less  from  nausea  and  vomiting.  Many  of  the  internal 
remedies  employed  for  seasickness  are  directed  to  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
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As  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  is  not  here  but  within  the  skull,  the  reputation 
which  these  remedies  have  acquired  has  been  due  largely  to  the  suggestive 
effect  of  taking  them  rather  than  to  any  physical  qualities  they  possessed, 
though  of  course  they  have  served  to  set  at  rest  stomachs  disturbed  by  unfavor- 
able expectancy. 

Disease  Groups  and  Suggestion. — Labeling  groups  of  ailments  with  a 
single  term  gives  rise  to  many  unfortunate  conclusions  and  dreads  with  regard 
to  what  a  particular  condition  really  is.  The  word  "indigestion''  is  commonly 
used  for  any  stomach  discomfort  or  disturbance,  especially  that  occurring  after 
eating,  from  the  slight  distress  because  too  much  has  been  eaten,  or  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  fullness  because  too  much  liquid  has  been  taken,  or  the 
discomfort  due  to  an  unsuitable  mixture  of  food  materials,  to  such  serious  con- 
ditions as  develop  when  there  is  motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  dilatation,  with  delay  of  the  food  for  long  periods  and  with  consequent 
fermentation,  distress  and  bad  breath.  Whenever  the  word  "indigestion"  is 
mentioned,  the  patient  may  think  of  the  worst  cases  that  he  has  seen  or  heard 
of  with  this  label,  and  concludes  that  while  his  ailment  may  not  be  very 
serious  just  now,  it  is  only  a  (luestion  of  time  until  it  becomes  so,  and  that 
unless  he  can  get  rid  of  his  uncomfortable  feeling  he  is  destined  to  have  one 
of  the  forms  of  "indigestion''  that  are  productive  of  such  serious  discomfort, 
with  probably  ever  increasing  torment,  until  some  fatal  complication  develops. 
The  initial  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  and  cancer  have  been  labeled  indigestion, 
and  people,  often  recalling  the  serious  consequences  that  followed  in  such 
cases,  fear  for  themselves. 

Fearing  the  Worst. — This  looseness  of  terms  is  noted  with  regard  to  many 
other  forms  of  disease.  Rheumatism  calls  up  the  picture  of  advanced  arthritis 
deformans,  with  the  awful  deformed  joints  and  bcd-riddenness,  which  should 
not  bear  the  term  rheumatism  at  all,  but  which  the  patient  has  heard  called  so. 
Catarrh  is  the  simplest  of  inflammatory  processes,  meaning  merely  an  increase 
of  secretion,  functional  in  character  and  without  any  serious  disturbance  of 
an  organic  character  beneath  it,  but  many  people  have  heard  the  foul-smelling 
ozena  called  catarrh,  at  least  popularly,  and  so  the  mental  picture  of  such  a 
repulsive  progressive  process  as  beginning  in  them  is  suggested.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  when  using  words  that  have  such  wide  connotation  as  these, 
to  explain  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  perhaps,  better  still,  not  to  use  the 
words,  but  to  employ  some  more  specific  term  that  does  not  carry  a  cloud  of 
dreads  with  it.  Indigestion  can  be  a  very  simple  passing  set  of  symptoms,  but 
once  certain  people  g(»t  the  notion  that  they  are  troubled  with  indigestion, 
their  minds  dwell  on  it  to  such  an  extent  that  thev  are  likely  to  limit  their 
eating  more  than  they  should,  and  to  disturb  digestive  process(»s  by  thinking 
about  them  and  using  up  in  worry  nervous  energy  that  should  be  allowed  to 
flow  down  to  actuate  digestion. 

So-called  Incurability. — Patients  are  likely  to  hear  entirely  too  much  of 
the  incurability  of  disease.  To  the  doctor  and  patient  this  word,  incurability, 
often  has  an  entirely  different  meaning.  The  doctor  means  only  that  the  dis- 
eased tissues  cannot  be  restored  to  their  previous  condition  by  any  of  our 
known  remedies,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  deterioration  are  lik(»ly  to  l)e  felt 
to  some  degree  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  To  the  patient  it  means, 
as  a  rule,  not  only  that  the  doctor  can  do  nothing  for  him,  which  is  usually 
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quite  untrue,  for  much  can  be  done  for  his  symptoms  even  though  the  under- 
lying disease  may  he  iulraetable,  but  also  that  the  symptoms  are  to  grow 
constantly  worse.  This  is  often  quite  without  foundation,  for  nature's  com- 
pensatory powers  are  very  wonderful  and  seldom  fail  to  afford  relief.  In 
a  great  many  cases  fatal  termination  comes,  not  from  the  original  affection, 
but  through  intercurrent  disease.  Above  all,  incurable  means  to  many  patients 
that  finally  the  victim  is  to  betrome  more  and  more  subject  to  the  pains  and 
ills  of  his  "incurable"  ailment  until  he  becomes  perhaps  a  pitiable  object. 
Incurability,  when  we  recall  that  patients  are  so  likely  to  mistranslate  this 
term  in  the  way  indicated,  must  be  a  word  little  used.  Etymologically  it  is 
never  true,  for  cura  means  care,  and  we  can  always  care  for  and  relieve  the 
patient.  In  every  chronic  case  there  is  room  for  hope  of  much  relief  through 
accustomedness,  various  remedies,  nature's  compensatory  methods,  and,  above 
all,  the  modification  of  the  state  of  mind. 

ITiere  is  probably  no  incurable  disease  that  is  ever  quite  as  serious  as 
it  is  pictured  by  its  victim  when  he  first  hears  this  word  pronounced.  When 
we  recall  the  chances  of  life,  and  that  in  any  given  case,  almost  as  a  rule,  the 
patient  will  live  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of  men  and  women  who  were  in  perfect 
good  health  when  his  ailment  was  pronounced  incurable,  there  is  much  of 
consolation  to  be  derived  from  conditions  as  they  are.  It  seldom  happens  that 
a  physician  sees  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis,  whose  affection  is  running  a 
somewhat  chronic  course,  without  being  able  to  find  out  that  since  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  manifested  itself,  one  or  more  of  the  patient's  near 
relatives  have  died  because  of  exposure  incident  to  their  abounding  health. 
Pneumonia,  appendicitis,  typhoid  fever,  accidents  of  various  kinds,  take  off 
the  healthy  relatives,  while  the  tuberculous  patient,  constantly  obliged  to  care 
for  his  health,  lives  on,  and  often  is  able  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  of  work. 
It  is  important  to  impress  facts  of  this  kind  upon  these  "incurable"  cases,  for 
tliey  represent  the  light  in  the  desejt,  or  the  shout,  or  the  whistle  at  sea,  that 
give  renewed  energy  wlien  nature  seems  about  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

Thinking  Health. — Hudson  in  "The  Law  of  Mental  MtMlicine"  *  suggests 
that  we  should  think  health  and  t^ilk  liealth  on  all  suitable  occasions,  remem- 
bering that  under  the  law  of  suggestion  health,  as  well  as  disease,  may  be 
made  contagious.  This  expression  probably  represents  an  important  element 
for  the  prophylaxis  of  disease  under  all  conditions.  Under  present  conditions 
people  talk  entirely  too  much  about  disease  and  have  too  many  suggestions 
of  pathological  possibilities  constantly  thrown  around  them  by  our  newspapers, 
our  magazines  and  by  popular  lecturers  as  well  as  by  our  free  public  libraries. 
People  have  learned  to  think  and  talk  disease  rather  than  health.  This  pre- 
disposes them  to  exaggerate  the  signiiicance  of  their  feelings,  if  it  does  not 
actually,  on  occasion,  lower  their  resistive  vitality  because  of  solicitude.  The 
medical  student  torments  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  is  suffering  from 
the  diseases  that  he  studies,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  the  general  public 
will  be  even  as  sensible  as  he  is  in  this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  people  gen- 
erally are  much  more  liable  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  their  feelings, 
hence  the  necessity  for  healthy  suggestions  rather  than  innuendoes  of  disease. 

In  recent  years,  to  paraphrase  Plato's  expression,  people  are  much  more 


•  McClurg.  Chicago.  1903. 
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inclined  to  educate  tliemsolves  in  disease  than  in  health.  The  result  has 
been  a  storehouse  of  unfavorable  suggestion,  from  which  ideas  are  constantly 
being  taken  to  make  whatever  symptoms  that  may  be  present  seem  unduly 
important.  Consequently  people  look  for  the  worst,  and  suggest  themselves 
into  conditions  where  not  only  are  they  exaggerating  their  symptoms,  but 
they  are  absolutely  preventing  the  flowing  down  of  such  nervous  impulses 
as  will  enable  them  to  overcome  affections  that  are  present.  Whenever  any- 
thing turns  up  that  lessens  their  tendency  to  unfavorable  auto-suggestion, 
their  health  improves.  Hence  the  taking,  with  confidence,  of  any  quack  medi- 
cine, no  matter  what  its  constituents,  cures  them;  hence  the  success  of  the 
numerous  and  very  varied  forms  of  mental  treatment  New  Thought,  Eddyism, 
osteopathy,  and  the  like,  attain  most  of  their  successes  because  of  the  removal 
of  unfavorable  suggestions,  and  the  setting  up  in  their  stead  of  favorable  sug- 
gestion. In  psychotherapy  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  undo  all  the 
unfavorable  suggestion  at  work,  and,  if  successful  in  that,  great  therapeutic 
triumphs  are  possible. 


CHAPTER  HI 

THE   INFLUENCE  OP  BODY  ON   MIND 

While  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
for  therapeutics,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  body  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  mind.  There  are  many  states  of  mind  that  are  dependent  on  states 
of  bodv.  and  that  can  be  modified  onlv  bv  first  modifving  the  bodv.  Bodv 
changes  can  at  least  greatly  help.  In  order  to  use  the  mind  in  the  therapeutics 
of  conditions  in  which  it  would  help  in  the  awakening  of  such  vitality  as  is 
necessary  for  the  cure,  particularly  of  many  of  the  chronic  affections,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  dispose  the  body  so  that  it  will  not  constantly  be  adding  to, 
or  at  least  emphasizing,  an  unfavorable  state  of  mind.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
iin}X)rtant  to  study  definitely  and  practically  the  influence  that  various  atti- 
tudes, expressions  and  external  manifestations  may  have  in  changing  the 
internal  fiH'lings.  This  factor  seems  trivial  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  but  it  is  one  of  the  trifles  that  are  very  helpful  in  the  predisposition 
of  the  patient  to  get  K^tter.  Alteratives  in  medicine,  while  we  have  not  been 
able  to  say  just  what  their  cfftn-t  was,  have  done  much  for  us.  and  the  influence 
of  body  on  mind  is  just  such  an  alterative. 

Even  those  who  have  insisted  most  strenuously  on  the  independence  of 
mind  from  Ixxly  have  always  recognizinl  not  only  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
the  body,  but  also  of  the  l>ody  on  the  mind.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  well-known  liability  to  dream  after  eating  things  that 
disturb  digestion  and  seem  to  interfen*.  probably  by  congestive  tendencies, 
with  the  circulation  of  the  brain  during  sKvp.  It  has  always  been  recognized 
that  mental  oj>erations  are  sluggish  for  some  time  after  eating,  and  that  a 
period  of  depression  is  likely  to  follow  any  excess.  The  Uomans  feared  the 
consequeni^s  of  indiirostion  so  much  that,  occasionally  after  they  had  surfeited 
themselves  with  rich  fot^l,  tlu-y  toi^k  such  direit  mechanical  means  as  a  feather 
or  a  finger  in  the  throat  to  relieve  their  overh^aded  stomach,  in  order  that  they 
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might  not  suffer  the  after  conscqucuces,  but  especially  the  depression  and 
irritability  of  mind. 

Disposition  and  Digestion. — The  relation  of  tlic  body  to  the  mind  in  many 
other  besides  the  purely  animal  digestive  functions  has  always  been  realized. 
It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  disposition  of  an  individual  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  liis  nutrition.  Men  were  not  usually  approached  for  favors 
l)efore  their  meals,  and  especially  after  a  long  fast,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
requests  were  made  shortly  after  meals.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  best  time  for  men  to  get  together  in  council  is,  at  least  so  far  as  amiability 
goes,  shortly  after  meals.  Tiredness  was  also  felt  to  he  an  important  element 
in  affecting  the  mind.  The  tired  man,  even  though  he  may  be  liungry,  can 
only  eat  a  hearty  meal  at  the  risk  of  serious  disturbance  of  digestion,  for,  as 
a  consecpience  of  the  fatigue  of  the  body  IxMUg  communicated  to  the  mind,  the 
mental  influence  which  predisposes  to  good  digestion  is  lacking,  and  it  is  easy 
for  serious  digestive  disturbances  to  be  set  uj).  In  a  word,  body  and  mind  are 
inextricably  involved  in  all  that  concerns  not  only  health  but  good  feeling, 
and  these  two  tenns  are  practically  convertible. 

Feeling  and  Expression. — In  nothing  is  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the 
mind  more  clear  than  in  the  influence  of  expression  upon  the  disposition. 
Actors  know  that  if  they  want  to  well  express  a  certain  feeling,  they  must  • 
arouse  that  feeling  deeply,  and  the  easiest,  surest  and  most  direct  method  of 
doing  so  is  to  ^x  the  features  in  the  ex])res8ion8  that  would  ordinarily  indicate 
the  presence  within  of  these  fwlings.  If  we  insist  <m  putting  our  features  into 
the  shape  which  ordinarily  expresses  sadness,  that  will  be  reflected  internally, 
and  we  shall  become  as  sad  as  our  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
features  are  drawn,  even  bv  force  of  will,  into  the  state  that  ordinarily  ex- 
presses  joy  or  lightness  of  heart,  we  shall  be  tempted  more  and  more  to  feel 
that  way,  until  at  last  even  internal  melancholy  may  be  dis8i])ated.  In  the 
oldest  Ixiok  in  the  world,  "The  Instruction  of  Ptah  Ilotep,"  written  about  3,000 
years  before  Christ,  the  old  father  giving  advice  to  his  scms  says:  "Let 
thy  face  be  bright  what  time  thou  livest,''  and  the  literature  of  every  time 
since  then  emphasizes  the  same  idea. 

This  influence  of  the  expression  on  the  mind  is  an  extremely  important 
element  in  psychotherapy.  Men  and  women  must  he  taught  to  shake  off 
inner  sadness,  and  over -occupation  of  nnufl,  by  training  their  facial  muscles 
of  expression  as  far  as  possible  to  ()"cu])y  jmsitions  expressive  of  good  feeling, 
but  above  all  not  to  let  them  be  iixcd  in  positions  indicative  of  ill  feeling. 
It  makes  a  great  difference  for  the  mental  state  whether  a  man  has  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down  or  up,  or  whether  they  are  pulled  straight 
acro.ss  the  face  to  give  the  severe,  austere  expression  that  some  ])eo])le  seem 
to  cultivate.  If  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  allowed  to  droop  the  glumness 
and  depression  is  likely  to  grow  deeper.  If  the  lips  are  curled  upward  and 
smile,  even  though  it  may  he  a  forced  smile,  the  inner  feeling  will  so(m  yield 
to  it.  Actors  are  able  to  counterfeit  the  reality,  but  much  more  than  this, 
as  we  have  said,  they  realize  that,  by  imitating  the  externals  of  the  feeling, 
they  awaken  the  feeling  itself  within  them.  This  is  true  for  anger  and  loath- 
ing, and  for  many  of  the  more  serious  dis]>ositions  as  well  as  for  those  that 
initrht  1m'  thought  more  sup<'rfi(ial,  and  hence  more*  controlled  hy  the  external 
nmscles. 
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The  Mouth, — It  is  interesting  to  realize  how  different  are  the  ezpFessions 
of  tlie  face  as  a  consequence  merely  of  control  of  tlie  sphincter  of  the  mouth 
and  its  associated  muscles.  Physiological  psychologists  have  often  called  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  that  only  a  few  lines  are  necessary  to  picture  the  characteristic 
human  expressions  of  sadness,  joy  and  severity.  If  a  little  droop  is  given  to 
tlie  line  that  represents  the  lips,  melancholy  is  at  once  expressed,  while  the 
upward  curve  expresses  joy,  and  the  straight  line  severity.  These  types  of  hu- 
man expression  are  easy  to  control,  and  the  internal  effect  of  each  is  soon  felt 
where  there  is  deliberate,  or  indeliberate,  perseverance  in  its  maintenance. 


Fkj.  1. 

The  Eyes. — A  typical  example  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  eye  muscles,  especially  the  oblique  muscles. 
Of  definite  and  important  use  for  many  purposes,  they  are  especially  employed 
to  attract  attention  by  means  of  the  eyes.  Coquetry  has  used  them  to  express 
various  phases  of  sex  attraction.  We  all  know  the  picture  of  the  young  woman 
who  "makes  eyes."'  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  set  solemn  people  imitating 
these  exercises  of  the  oblique  eye  muscles.  For  most  people  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  use  these  muscles  without  a  corresponding  quasi-demure  setting 
of  the  features,  commonlv  associated  with  those  who  use  them  most.  There 
is  even  likely  to  be  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  aroused  corresponding  to  the 
setting  of  the  features  in  a  particular  way.  While  this  is  true  for  almost  any 
other  expressive  state  of  the  countenance,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate  as 
is  this. 

The  use  of  the  superior  recti  muscles  has  also  a  definite  effect  upon  the 
disposition.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  walking  in  a  well-kept  forest  where  the 
trees  meet  high  overhead,  is  that  the  eyes  are  inevitably  attracted  upward  to 
range  among  them,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  elevation  of  feeling.  Bernard 
Shaw  once  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  a  Gothic  church  without  an 
elevation  of  the  spirit,  because  the  eyes  were  surely  attracted  upward  by  the 
height  of  the  nave,  and  a  corresponding  uplift  of  feeling  ensued.  During  a 
period  of  glumness  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  raised.  People 
who  are  depressed  and  "cast  down,"  as  the  expression  is,  invariably  keep  their 
eyes  downward,  and  just  as  soon  as  a  man  "looks  up  and  not  down"  there  is  a 
lifting  of  the  depression.  Even  such  apparently  trivial  muscular  actions  as 
this  may  influence  the  mind,  and  thus  react  upon  the  physical  system  generally. 

Wrinkles. — Many  influences  of  the  body  on  the  mind  group  themselves  in 
the  muscles  of  expression  around  the  eyes.  Wrinkles,  for  instance,  are  origi- 
nally a  habit  of  mind,  and  then  the  emphasis  of  this,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  is  reflected  back  to  deepen  still  further  the  dejection  or  nervous  unrest 
that  originally  causes  them.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  an  influence  it  has 
on  patients  who  go  round  much  with  wrinkled  foreheads,  to  have  them  give 
over  the  pra(*tice  and  discipline  themselves  to  apfH*ar  with  uncorrugated  super- 
ciliary iniiscles.    St.  Iimatius  Loyola,  the  foun(ler  of  the  Jesuits,  and  one  of 
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the  wisest  managers  of  men  that  ever  lived,  has  emphasized  in  one  of  his  rules 
that  "wrinkles  on  the  forehead  and  still  more  on  the  nose"*  are  a  sign  of 
interior  disquiet  and  must  not  be  seen.  He  realized  that  the  interior  feelings 
could  be  influenced  by  suggestion  at  least,  bv  having  those  who  indulged  in 
wrinkles  keep  their  foreheads  and  noses  smooth.  Most  of  the  expression 
of  the  face  is  concerned  with  the  eyebrows  and  neighboring  regions,  and  people 
should  occasionally  be  asked  to  look  at  themselves  in  the  glass,  so  as  to  rid 
themselves  of  habits  of  expression  indicative  of  a  disturbed  mind,  for  this  will 
do  much  to  help  to  relieve  the  mental  disturbance. 

Attitudes  and  the  Hind. — With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  body  on 
the  mind,  and  the  stimulating  mental  reaction  that  follows  even  a  pose  of 
well-being  and  good  feeling,  perhaps  nothing  affords  more  striking  evidence 
than  the  effect  of  assuming  the  expressions  and  attitudes  usually  associated 
with  various  states  of  mind  and  then  noting  the  results.  If  a  man  throws  his 
shoulders  back,  and  takes  in  long  breaths  of  air,  expanding  his  chest  and 
stimulating  his  circulation,  his  whole  body  as  well  as  his  mind  feels  the  effect. 
A  slow  walk  with  bowed  shoulders  and  head,  while  one  moodilv  turns  over  all 
the  possibilities  for  ill  in  the  life  around,  does  very  little  good,  while  a  brisk 
walk  with  head  thrown  back,  shoulders  erect,  brings  a  man  home  with  mind 
and  body  both  ready  to  tlirow  off  temporary  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  depression  has  disappeared,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  all  the  physical  functions  will  be  accomplished  better  than  before. 

Tears  and  Feeling. — Some  of  the  usual  translations  of  tlie  meaning  of 
external  expressions  are  not  justified  by  what  we  know  of  their  actual  purpose 
and  effects.  For  instance,  tears  are  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  deep  grief.  Except 
in  the  very  young  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  thus  understood.  As  we  grow 
older  they  are  much  more  frequently  a  sign  of  deep  feeling  that  is  usually 
quite  pleasurable.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  be  touched 
deeply  without  a  glistening  of  the  eyes  that  readily  runs  over  into  tears.  A 
mother  who  is  proud  of  sonietliing  that  her  children  have  done  is  (juite  sure 
to  have  tears  in  her  eyes.  If  she  is  present  at  a  successful  musical  or  dramatic 
performance  given  by  a  son  or  a  daughter,  especially  where  there  is  something 
of  a  triumph  for  them,  she  is  sure  to  have  tears  in  her  eyes.  There  are  few 
mothers  who  fail  to  be  moved  in  this  way  when  tlieir  children  take  prizes,  or 
when  some  one  writes  to  tell  them  liow  well  their  children  are  doing.  Tears, 
indeed,  far  from  being  a  sign  of  sadness,  usually  in  adults  indicate  i)rofound 
joy. 

Tears,  then,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  should  rather  be  encouraged,  un- 
less when  indulged  in  to  excess.  We  realize  how  trying  to  health  and  strength 
is  the  stony  grief  that  does  not  melt  into  tears.  The  mother  who  faints  over 
the  sudden  death  of  her  child,  and  who  wakes  to  silent  consciousness,  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition  until  the  solace  of  tears  comes  to  her.  Until  there  are 
tears,  we  fear  for  the  effect  upon  her  mind  of  the  grief.  The  sufferer  from 
melancholia  is  sad,  but  a  good  outburst  of  tears  will,  indeed,  often  mean  the 
end  of  a  prolonged  period  of  melancholia.  In  the  trials  of  life  tears  are  a 
consolation  rather  than  an  addition  to  sorrow.  In  the  olden  times  men  wept 
as  well  as  women,  and  Homer's  heroes  thought  it  not  at  all  beneath  their 
dignity  to  be  seen  in  tears.  Over  and  over  again,  the  physician  learns  that 
while  people  have  been  going  to  "shows"'  that  were  supposed  to  make  them 
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laugh  and  so  divert  their  minds,  the  best  possible  effect  is  derived  not  from 
trivial  laughter,  but  from  a  serious  play  that  touches  the  heart  deeply  and 
makes  all  who  go  to  it  melt  a  little.  Many  nervous  patients  never  feel  better 
than  after  they  have  had  a  good  quiet  cry. 

The  influence  of  the  serious  things  of  life  in  producing  favorable  states 
of  mind  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  or  at  least  has  come  to  be  neglected 
in  our  day.  There  is  a  seeking  far  and  wide  for  pleasure  and  diversion  that 
should  be  obtained  near  home,  through  the  simple  joys  of  domestic  life  or 
intimate  contact  with  others  who  need  us  in  some  way.  As  has  been  well  said, 
it  is  not  far-fetched  pleasure,  but  simple  joys  that  are  more  needed  in  our 
time.  Nothing  so  enables  the  patient  to  get  his,  and  above  all  her,  mind  off 
self  as  care  for  others.  This  must*  be  expressed,  however,  in  external  acts 
accom])lished  by  ourselves  for  others  to  have  any  deep  effect.  Doing  things 
for  other  people  deepens  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  so  makes  the  mind 
much  more  ready  to  respond  to  increase  of  these  feelings  so  profoundly  as 
to  displace  selfish  considerations.  Exercise  is  valuable,  but  exercise  undertaken 
for  a  worthy  motive,  constantly  !x?fore  the  mind  during  the  time  it  is  taken, 
means  ever  so  much  more  in  awakening  all  the  sources  of  energy  that  there 
are  in  men  and  women  to  make  life  worth  living  for  themselves  and  others. 

Application  of  Principles.— Tlie  best  possible  source  of  relief  from  that 
combination  of  mental  (les])ondeiicy.  and  the  lack  of  bodily  vitality  which  so 
often  accompanies  it,  and  whicli,  if  not  interrupted,  may  lead  to  a  serious 
breakdown  of  mental  health,  is  the  discipline  of  work;  above  all,  work  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  to  which  one  forces  one's  self  gradually  but  persistently,  not 
with  long  intervals,  but  day  after  day.  The  discipline  of  the  asylum  and  the 
sanatorium  is  probably  the  most  etficient  curative  agent  when  these  cases  are 
at  their  worst.  When  the  symptoms  are  beginning,  a  discipline  of  a  milder 
character,  yet  resembling  that  of  the  institution,  but  appealing  to  higher 
motives  and  leading  to  frequently  repeated  actions  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  prevent  worse  developments  or  make  the  future 
condition  of  the  patient  less  s(»rious  than  it  would  otlierwise  be.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  old  monastic  regulaticms  were  efficient  in  preventing  the  more 
serious  developments  of  despondency  wlien  the  danger  to  himself  and  others 
of  the  melancholic  was  not  so  well  recognized  as  at  j)resent. 

Lautjhing  Cures. — Every  now  and  then  the  newspapers  announce  that  some 
physician  has  invented  a  laughing  cure,  or  a  smiling  cure,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  Sometimes  these  re})orts  are  founded  on  actual  occurrences;  oftener, 
perhaps,  they  are  the  invention  of  a  reporter  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  news. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  smiling  cure  will  do  much  to  make  people, 
even  those  who  have  serious  reasons  to  be  de})rt»ssed.  feci  better.  Every  physi- 
cian knows  that  if  melancholic  patients  of  the  milder  type  can  be  amused 
quietly,  their  depressicm  is  modified  for  the  better.  Accordingly,  we  advise 
them  to  see  farces  or  lively  comedy,  and  we  try  to  pick  out  cheerful  nurses 
for  them.  The  d<'pression  conse<|Ucnt  upon  some  serious  illness  can  be  better 
relieved  in  this  way  than  by  any  tonics  or  stimulants.  For  the  depression,  for 
instance,  that  so  often  follows  a  stroke  of  apoj)lexy,  the  employment  of  a. 
nurse  with  a  ;r<»iHl  liunian  sense  of  humor  and  a  large  sympathy  with  the 
humorous  si<l«-  of  things  in  life  will  do  more  to  arouse  a  man  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  he  s<'ttlcs  tlian  alni(>sl  anything  else. 
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With  regard  to  laughing,  there  is,  of  course,  another  eleuient  iliat  must 
be  remembered.  A  hearty  laugh  moves  the  diaphragm  up  and  down  vigorously, 
empties  and  ventilates  the  lungs,  stimulates  the  lieart  mechanically  by  its 
action  upon  the  intra-thoracic  viscera,  and  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  that  we 
have  for  the  circulation  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  probably  also  for  the 
important  nervous  mechanisms  centered  there.  Its  action  upon  the  lungs  is 
readily  recognized.  Its  influence  upcm  the  heart  is  usually  not  so  much 
thought  of,  but  deserves  even  a  more  prominent  place.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  when  patients  have  gone  into  coma  or  the  apneic  condition  that  some- 
times follows  shock,  or  tlie  administration  of  an  anestlietic,  when  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat,  tlie  only  effectual  means  of  resuscitation  is  by  directly  irritating 
the  organ.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  abdominal  cavity  is  open  the 
surgeon's  hands  should  be  passed  up  and  should  squeeze  the  heart  through 
the  diaphragm.  It  has  even  been  proclaimed  that  tapping  on  the  chest  vigor- 
ously over  the  precordium  may  arouse  a  heart  that  has  for  the  moment  stopped 
beating.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  that  a  hearty  laugh,  by  stirring  up 
all  the  intra-thoracic  viscera,  stimulates  the  heart  mechanically  and  sets  it 
heating  more  vigorously  than  before.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people 
feel  so  well  after  a  hearty  laugh. 

Even  slight  swallows  of  water  act  as  a  distinct  heart  stimulant.  When 
people  have  fainted,  a  succession  of  swallows  of  water,  each  of  them  acting  as 
a  heart  tonic,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  that  we  have  of  stimulating  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  action  is  a  consecjuence  of  the  reflex  from 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  vagus  nerve  running  back  and  reflected  down 
again  to  the  heart.  To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  swallowing  action 
had  a  direct  mechanical  effect  upon  the  heart,  because  the  esophagus  passes 
so  close  to  it  in  the  thoracic  cavitv. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs,  and,  as  the  old  philosophers  point  out, 
he  might  very  well  be  defined  as  animal  risihiJr  with  just  as  much  truth  as 
by  the  words  animal  rationale.  It  recjuires  reason  in  order  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  higher  the  reason,  the  more  the  humor.  Peasants  and  the 
uneducated  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  undeveh)ped  sense  of  humor.  It  is  the 
highly  educated  man  of  deep  intellectual  powers  who  catches  all  the  humor 
of  a  situation,  and,  though  his  ex])ression  of  it  may  not  he  loud,  it  is  deep 
and  helpful  at  moments  of  depression.  Iluinor  is,  of  course,  very  different 
from  wit,  which  is  biting  and  wliich  seeins  almost  to  be  shared  by  the  animals, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  they  appear,  occasionally,  to  play  practical 
jokes  upon  one  another. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  tliat  a  physician  should  tell  patients  that  it  will 
do  them  good  to  practice  smiling,  to  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  laugh, 
and  even  to  take  fre(|uent  glances  into  a  looking  glass,  to  see  that  they  are 
not  pulling  long  faces.  The  dilFerence  between  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
one  of  gladness  consists  mainly  in  the  position  of  the  outer  angles  of  the 
mouth.  The  putting  into  ])ractice  of  the  maxim,  not  to  let  the  sad  lines 
dominate  the  countenance,  but  to  insist  on  keeping  the  others  there  as  far 
as  possible,  means  much  for  the  correction  of  internal  feelings  of  depression 
and  discouragement  tliat  may  be  badly  interfering  with  the  flow  of  nerve 
impulses  from  tlie  brain  to  the  body. 

Mouth  Breathing. — Since    Meyer's   discovery   of   the   overgrowth   of   the 
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lyniplioid  tissue  in  the  pharynx,  wo  have  learned  to  appreciate  how  important 
is  mouth  hreathing,  even  for  tlie  intelliH-tual  life.  We  all  knew  before,  and 
indeed  from  time  immemorial  it  was  well  understood,  that,  as  a  rule,  people 
who  went  around  with  their  mouths  open  were  of  low  grade  intelligence.  All 
sorts  of  methods  were  used  to  teach  these  young  people  to  keep  their  mouths 
sliut.  They  were  reminded  of  it  at  home,  they  were  told  about  it  at  school, 
and.  if  they  married,  tlieir  wives  tried  to  keep  them  from  this  apparent  mani- 
festation of  lack  of  intelligence.  Of  course,  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  able  to 
carrv  out  the  well-meant  intentions  of  their  friends  and  advisors.  The  mouths 
were  kept  open  because  they  could  not  breathe  normally  through  their  noses, 
and  so  respiration  had  to  be  accomplished  by  the  only  other  available  avenue. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  open  mouth,  the  lips  were  inclined  to  roll  out  some- 
what, and  certain  indications  of  the  human  physiognomy  were  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  these  thick  lips. 

Now  we  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  condition.  Mouth  breathing  is  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  inadequate.  Insufficient  respiration  leads  to  insulHcient  oxida- 
tion of  tissues,  and  to  lowered  vitality  in  all  structures,  and  this  is  particularly 
notable  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  higher  structures.  It  is  not 
because  the  individuals  are  lacking  in  intelligence  that  their  mouths  are  open, 
but  because  the  same  reason  that  com}x»ls  the  oi)en  mouth  also  affects  their 
intellectual  activity.  The  blocking  of  nasal  respiration  lowers  vital  activity 
of  all  kinds.  Hence  the  lowered  intellectual  vitality.  The  thick  lips,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  a  certain  passionateness  of  nature,  and 
which  usually  are  associated  with  a  lack  of  thorough  control  over  animal 
inclinations,  probably  owe  their  significance  to  the  fact  that  this  special  pe- 
culiarity of  feature  usually  accomj)anies  mouth  breathing,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  labors  under  this  deficient  respiration,  is  likely  to  lack  control  to 
at  least  some  degree.  There  is  even  a  question  whether  the  deficient  oxidation 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  more  notable  in  its  effect  upon  the  higher  faculties 
than  on  the  lower,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter  develop  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  the  former. 

These  studies  in  physiognomy  may,  indeed,  be  correlated  in  many  ways 
with  distinct  physical  conditions  instead  of  as  formerly  with  the  genend  con- 
stitution of  the  individual.  For  instance,  large  protruding  eyes  used  to  be 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  nervous,  timid,  sensitive  individuals,  easily  scared, 
and  not  well  able  to  take  up  the  harder  parts  of  the  battle  of  life.  Now  we 
know  that  this  feature  is  usuallv  ass(x*iated  with  an  excess  of  secretion  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  that  the  nervousness  is  not  a  matter  of  character  so  much 
as  it  is  due  to  the  disturbance  of  internal  metabolism  consequent  upon  this  in- 
terference with  the  proper  function  of  an  important  organ.  It  might  well  be 
called  a  slight  thyroid  intoxication.  In  large  amounts  it  produces  all  the 
symptoms  of  Graves'  disease. 

Bodily  Conditions  and  Stmpidity. — V^o  have  many  illustrations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  on  the  mind,  when  purely  physical  causes  work  rather 
serious  results  on  dif^>osition  and  character  and  energy-.  A  typical  example  was 
the  so-called  tropical  anemia  which  existed  in  Porto  Rico  when  the  Americans 
took  possession  of  the  island.  There  were  so  many  cases  of  it  that  out  of 
al>out  •2.'>,'iO0  deaths  reported  in  1903,  nearly  0,000  were  from  so-called  anemia. 
Investigation  of  the  conditions  soon  revealed  the  real  cause.     It  had  been 
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thought  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  the  climate,  malaria  and  the  lack  of 
nutrition  on  the  part  of  the  country  people.  The  people  were  absolutely  with- 
out ambition,  they  had  no  energ}%  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  and  they  cared  for  nothing  except  to  get  just  enough  to  supply 
them  with  a  meager  sustenance.  Of  incentive  to  lift  themselves  up,  there  was 
none.  This  was  largely  attributed  by  the  first  Americans  who  went  to  the 
island  to  the  conditions  which  had  existed  under  Spanish  rule,  as  the  Span- 
iards had  not  encouraged  manufactures  or  industries  in  the  island,  and  had  left 
the  peo]>le  without  any  incentives  to  the  awakening  of  enteri)rise  or  initiative. 

Ilook'-worm  Disease. — Before  long  it  was  found  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  anemia  of  the  Porto  Kicans  was  the  presence  in  their  intestines  in  large 
numl>ers  of  the  so-called  hook-worm.  These  worms  exhausted  the  vitalitv  of 
the  suiferers  and  left  them  without  surplus  energy  and,  indeed,  with  scarcely 
enough  life  to  care  whether  or  not  life  itself  continued.  It  was  not  a  moral 
condition,  but  a  very  definite  physical  cause  that  was  at  work.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  found  that  the  same  disease  existed  in  our  Southern  states 
among  the  so-called  "poor  whites."  Before  this,  these  people  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  characterless,  unambitious,  lazy  people,  who  cared  not  to  get  on, 
who  had  sunk  to  about  the  lowest  depths  possible  for  civilized  peof)le,  and  who 
were  quite  satisfied  to  remain  there.  The  discovery  of  hook-worm  disease 
among  them,  however,  soon  made  it  clear  that  their  laziness  was  the  result  of 
the  drain  upon  their  systems  due  to  the  presence  of  thousands  of  hook-worms. 
WTien  these  were  removed,  if  nature  was  not  already  exhausted,  the  "poor 
whites"  became  normal  human  beings  once  more  with  ambition  and  initiative. 

This  story  of  pathology  influencing  racial  qualities  is  not  new  in  the  his- 
tory' of  the  world.  It  is  not  improbable  that  even  certain  periods  of  decadence 
in  Egv'ptian  history  which  have  ordinarily  been  attributed  to  the  so-called 
running  out  of  particular  ruling  races  or  families,  or  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  people  consequent  upon  luxury,  were  really  the  result  of  the  spread  of 
the  hook-worm  disease  througli  certain  portions  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Sand  with, 
who  has  studied  the  disease  very  carefully  in  Egypt,  is  sure  that  it  has  existed 
there  for  at  least  four  thousand  years,  and  that  the  descriptions  of  certain 
affections  which  occurred  in  Eg}'pt  in  historic  times  were  really  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  now  is  known  to  produce  the  so-called  EgA'ptian  chlorosis,  the 
name  that  was  used  for  hook-worm  disease  in  Eg}'pt.  Workers  in  soil,  and 
in  mines  and  in  tunnels,  are  especially  likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  when- 
ever it  is  neglected  it  spreads  rather  widely,  as  is  seen  in  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many and  Hungary  at  the  present  time.  As  the  cause  was  unrecognized  in 
the  olden  time,  it  is  possible  that  periods  of  supposed  lassitude  among  the 
peo])le  were  really  due  to  infection  by  this  ])arasite. 

Malaria  and  Dcnrneration. — In  recent  vears  it  has  come  to  be  fjenerallv 
recognized  that  the  decadence  of  Gnn'ce,  for  instance,  was  not  due  to  moral 
causes  so  much,  perhay)s,  as  to  physical  reasons.  During  the  classic  periods 
in  Greece  there  are  no  traces  of  malaria.  After  the  invasion  of  Sicilv,  the 
expedition  against  Syracuse  and  other  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  to  spread  their  dominion,  malaria  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among 
her  people,  and  as  the  anopheles  mosquito  was  already  there,  the  malaria 
spread  widely,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century  affected  so  many  of  the  people 
that  their  energy  and  ambition  and  initiative  were  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 
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It  is  well  known  that  these  effects  often  occur  as  a  consequence  of  malaria,  and 
as  generation  after  generation  is  affected  by  the  disease,  are  emphasized  more 
and  more.  The  relaxing  effect  of  tropical  climates,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  which  is  supi)oscd  after  a  time  to  bring  about  the  inevitable 
production  of  a  race  eminently  lazy  and  careless  of  the  future,  is  probably 
much  more  due  to  certain  affections,  such  as  malaria  and  those  consequent 
upon  animal  parasites,  than  to  any  constitutional  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  l)ody,  or  any  profound  corresponding  change  in  the  mind.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  body  influencing  the  mind  and  producing  an  apparently  dif- 
ferent race  from  that  which  existed  before,  though  all  this  may  be  changed 
for  the  better  by  some  even  slight  amelioration  of  bodily  conditions. 

In  any  attempt,  then,  to  influence  the  human  mind  in  order  to  use  its 
power  and  its  reserve  energy  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  place  of  the  body 
and  its  influence  upon  the  mind  must  always  be  remembered.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  lift  people  up  to  enable  them  to  use  their  mental  reserve  force  if 
they  are  living  in  discouraging  physical  conditions,  which  use  up  so  much  of 
energy  as  to  make  it  impossi!)le  to  have  any  to  spare.  Many  of  the  phases  of 
mental  discouragement  and  lack  of  initiative  which  are  reflected  in  what  we 
call  lowered  resistive  vitality  and  lack  of  immunity  to  infection,  are  really 
consequent  upon  physical  states  representing  a  drain  upon  the  system  that  can 
be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  improved,  if  they  are  discovered  and  properly 
treated.  Victims  of  chronic  malaria  and  of  hook-worm  disease  cannot  be 
lifted  up  by  psychotherapy.  Neither  can  sufferers  from  other  forms  of  chronic 
physical  debility.  After  the  removal  of  the  debilitating  cause,  however,  men- 
tal influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  encourage  them  to  rise  to  their  oppor- 
tunities, to  literally  take  on  new  life,  and  gradually  accumulate  reserve  energy 
that  will  enable  them  to  accomplish,  not  only  the  average  work  of  mankind, 
but  even  l)etter.  in  the  reaction  that  comes  with  the  new  feeling  of  physical 
energ}'.  And  what  is  thus  true  in  these  extreme  cases  is  even  more  true  of 
minor  ailments  and  conditions. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MIND  ON  BODY 

The  question  as  to  how  mind  influences  body,  and  body  mind,  has  always 
proved  a  riddle  to  all  but  those  with  a  special  theory  in  the  matter.  The  facts 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  on  bodv  are  so  obtruded  on  observation  that 

• 

they  could  never  be  missed.  h\\\  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them.  ITow  the  will  initiates  motion  continues  in  spite  of 
all  our  advance  in  psvcholocv,  to  be  as  much  a  mvsterv  as  ever.  Just  how 
sensation  is  transformed  into  ideas  is  a  parallel  mystery.  Since  the  mind  is 
able  to  influence  motion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
modifvin^r  secretion  or  inhibitiufr  other  kinds  of  functions.  Anv  of  these 
various  activities  is  scarcely  morr  myst<Ti(nis  than  th<'  other.  Since  the  trans- 
formation nf  sensation  into  thought  takes  ]>lace.  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
conclude  thnt  the  nn'utnl  urocc'ssts  are  nble  to  exclude,  or  to  some  extent  in- 
hibit, sensation.  All  {hv>r  n«'tivitio-!  have  actually  been  observ<»d.  ITow  does 
this  mutual  influence  of  mind  on  body  take  place?  What  princif)les  underlie  it? 


At  pipsent.  it  would  be  futile  to  hope  to  ontlinp  the  absolute  principles 
on  which  the  mechanisui  of  menial  influence  or  suggestion  depends,  but  wc  can 
discuss  rceent  explanations  that  liave  been  olTcred.  and  this  will  help  us  to 
understand,  not  the  mystery  itself,  but  just  where  the  mysterT  lies  and  wint 
the  physical  mechanism  connected  with  it  is.     Tlie:^  explanations  are  bb  yet 


Via.  2. — ConTEx  (It  IirMA\  I1»m\  Ilmstrati.vg  CrmpiFtm  op  thb  Ststemb  and 
Plesl'ses  of  S'ebve  Fibeb.'?  (Combinntion  of  the  methods  iif  Wiigurt  and  Uolgi— after 
Andriez^n).  o.  s.,  cEear  lont'  Iret  from  ntTve  lilNTa;  M,  P..  lilxner's  plexus  in  the  inolec- 
nl^r  Uyer;  J.  air.,  unbiguous  cell  stratum:  Subm.  I'.,  sul)-mDl«:ulBr  plexus:  <lt.  I'.  /*., 
gmt  pjTftmidal  plexus;  Pol.  P.,  polymorphic  plexus;   W.,  wliite  matter.     (Barker.) 
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only  theo  etc  lut  theo  ce  ha  e  oft  n  heljel  Ptudents  n  «  encc  to  make 
th  r  thought  n  e  on  tc  an  1  tl  e  r  n  t  gnt  ons  more  pracbcal  It 
would  be  a  m  stake  to  conclude  that  beeauBc  Bomo  of  tl  c  theor  ee  advanced 
are  very  plans  hie  we  ha  the  fo  e  eached  defin  te  truth  w  th  regard  to 
tl  e        1  an    s    f  tl  e  b  a  n  tl  at  und    1  e  suggest  on  and  mental  inflnence. 

Brain  Complexity  — The  most    nt    est  ng  feature  of  the  d  scovenes    n 

bra  n  anaton      1      n    the  past  g  ne  at  on  has  been  that  the  cent  al  nervous 

pjste  n   B  of  even  gr  ater  complex  ty  than  had  been  thougl  t    Because  of  th  e 

these  new  d  ecovenes     natead  of 


Fio.  3.— Small  and  Mtsiuu-aizED  Pybam- 
lUAL  Ceu^  of  the  Visual  Cobtek  of  a 
CiiiLO  Twenty  Days  Oi-d.  Soetion  taken  from 
tlif  ncigliboHiood  of  tlip  caleariiie  fisHure.  A. 
pl(>\iform  InjiT;  H.  layor  of  tlie  little  pvra- 
--'      "    '-  --J.  of  tiie   mi'iliiim-Biu'd  pyramid; 


centripetal   col  late  n 


s  eylinders;   6, 


I  of  the  giant 


8ol  ng  the  b  ological  mjstery 
thcY  subtend  or  even  helping 
ve  V  mu  h  to  solve  t  ha  e  made 
t  st  11  1  a  der  to  understand  just 
how  we  8u  eel  n  ontrollngand 
d  e  t  ng  tl  s  mmcnE«l}  complex 
ma  h  n  of  n  1  ose  deta  Is  we  are 
utterly  nnconsc  ous  jet  whch 
wo  1  a  n  to  use  with  such  d  s- 
r  m  n  t  ng  n  cety  of  adjustment 
and  ac  omj  1  el  n  ent  The  dis- 
o  r  ea  of  Colg  and  of  Ran  on  y 
Cojal  show  us  that  the  bra  n  con 
sists  of  nerve  cells  with  a  num- 
ber of  ramifying  fibers  connecting 
each  cell  and  each  group  of  cells 
with  other  simple  and  compound 
elements  of  the  brain,  and  send- 
ing down  connecting  fibers  to 
everv  organ  and  evrrv  part  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  calcu- 
lates that  in  an  average  human 
brain  there  are  at  least  three  bil- 
lions of  CL'lls.  Without  knowing 
anything  of  their  existence,  much 
less  anything  of  the  infinite  de- 
tail of  their  structure  and  mode 
of  operation,  wc  have  learned  to 
URe  these  for  many  purposes. 

travel.   Prob- 


, jiid  tlie  next  three  illuBtrationa  illua- 

trate  tlie  complexity  of  the  central  iiitvoub 
BVatem  uh  olMcrved  in  tlie  very  young  child 
wliere  tlie  development  does  rot  as  yet  obscure 
tlie  ititercittiiig  lU'tailn  of  dentritic  hrancliing. 
They  nerve  to  emp1ia»i7*  the  milch  more  pro- 
nounced condition  which  develops  in  the  adult.) 

Nerve  Impnliei. — \Vu  do  not  know  even  how  nerve  impulse 
ably  they  do  so  by  a  mode  of  vibration,  just  as  lieat  and  light  and  electricity 
arc  transmitted  as  modes  of  motion.  The  similarity  that  used  to  be  thought 
to  exist  between  the  transmission  of  nen'e  impulses  and  of  electrical  energy  is 
now  known  definitely  to  be  only  an  analogy,  and  not  to  represent  amlhing 
closer.  Waves  of  nervous  energy  travel  at  a  different  rate  of  speed  from  elec- 
trical waves,  and  there  are  other  notable  differences.  Such  phases  aa  molecu- 
lar action,  or  motion,  or  vibration  are  only  cloaks  for  our  ignorance.  A  gen- 
eration ago  Huxley  declared  that  "the  forces  exerted  by  living  matter  are 
either  iilentieiil  with  those  existing  in  the  inorjranic  world  or  arc  convertible 
into  them."     He  instanced  nervous  energj-  as  the  most  recondite  of  all,  and 
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yet  as  Ueinfr  in  Bonio  way  or  otlier  associated  witli  the  olcctricol  processes  of 
living  beings.  As  Prof.  Forel  said  in  biB  "Hygiene  of  the  Nerves,"  "the  neuro- 
kym  cannot  bo  a  simple  phjsical  wave,  such  as  electricity,  light  or  sound;  if 
it  were  its  exceedingly  fine  weak  waves  would  eoon  eshaust  themselves  with- 
o\it  causing  the  tremendous  discharges  which  they  actually  call  forth  in  the 
brain." 

Law  of  Avalanche,  ^How  great  is  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  or 
the  energy  of  it  that  may  be  set  loose  by  some  very  simple  reflex,  as  sug- 
gested by  Forel,  is  illustrated  by  what  Ramon  y  Cajal  calls  the  Law  of 
Avalanche.  A  single  peripheral 
nerve  ending  is  represented  in 
many  different  portions  of  the 
brain.  An. ocular  nerve  ending, 
for  instance,  probably  has  direct 
connection  with  four  or  more  por- 
tions of  each  hemisphere.  Each 
of  these  portions  of  the  brain  has 
association  fibers  connecting  it 
with  other  parts  and  so  the  stir- 
ring of  a  single  nerve  ending  may 
disturb  many  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  brain 
cells ;  at  least  it  affects  them  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  older 
psychologists  used  to  insist  on 
the  similarity,  or  analogy,  be- 
tween the  cosnioB  of  the  univerac  ^°-  *■— fi"™^  °'  Sbctioks  Showiso  the 
iween  ine  cosmos  oi  ine  universe  j.,^,  jj^^^  Esdihub  abd  Bhakchihob  or  the 
and  the  microcosmos  that  man  is.  fimt  and  Secono  Laykb  of  tkb  Vibdal  Cob- 
Tlie  English  poet  of  the  nine-  '^^x  op  a  Cmu>  Fiftben  Dais  Old.  A  and  B, 
...  ,  .  .1        ,1    ,  ,,  very  thick  nerve  plexus  ot  the  layer  in  which 

tenth  cnliirv  lold  ,i»  thai  there  ,,„'„„,.  ,;,„,£  „,  „„,.i„ri/c,  .  plexu. 
is  no  moving  of  a  dower  without  containing  a  aeries  of  branches  that  is  less 
the    stirring    of   a    star,   so   inti-     ""ck    and    intricate;    D,    small    cells    whose 

,   ,  1   ]   1.      ..I      1  f      ascending    axis-cylindera   have   resolved   them- 

uialcly  connected  by  the  laws  of      .^ives  into  a  set  of  similar  branches;  E,  arach- 
gravitatinn    is  the   universe.      In      noid  star  cells  whose  axis  cylinders  produce  a 
the  microcosm  something  of  this      ^'^i^^  plexus  in  the  first  layer;  f  and  «.  small 
,,  ,  1        ..  .,1  <*ll8  With  short  axis  cylinders  that  have  very 

same   thing  is  true  and  a  tltllla-      tew  branches.     (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 
tion    of    even    the    most    trivial 

nerve  ending  may  produce,  in  Ramon  y  Cajal's  phrase,  "an  avalanche"  of  cell 
disturbances  in  the  central  nervous  system  which  may  seriously  disturb  the 
whole  system. 

What  is  thus  true  for  the  brain  is  true,  also  for  the  cord  and  the  complex- 
ity of  spinal  cells  needs  to  he  seen  to  be  properly  realized 

Psychic  States. — There  are  a  number  of  human  states  representing  ex- 
tremes of  sensory  and  intellectual  conditions  in  man  that  have  always 
attracted  attention,  and  in  recent  years  have  been  special  olijects  of  investi- 
gation by  pliysiologists.  Natural  sleep  is  one  of  thtse  the  unconsciousness 
of  narcotismi  or  anesthesia  is  another.  Hypnotism  ts  allud  to  both  of  these, 
and  would  seem  to  lie  on  a  plane  between  tliem.  Then  there  are  various  states 
of  exaltation  in  which  sensations  fail  to  produce  their  usual  effect.     Those 
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escaping  frniii  n  fire,  or  passing  thrnugh  a  severe  paDic  (if  any  kind  may 
Bustain  all  manner  of  injuries  witlio\it  licing  aware  of  them.  Martvrn,  for  all 
manper  of  causes,  ore  able  to  withstand  suffering  with  such  equanimity,  and 
sometimes  even  joy,  that  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  feel,  ae  would  people 


—First,    Second    asd    TniBO 

THE    AXTEBIOH    CESTKAL    COH- 
(TH4T    IS,    or    THE    ABCESDISO 

Fbontal  Convolution  1  op  the  Bbaiv 
OP  A  Cuiu>  o\t  Month  Old.  A.  B  atiil 
C.  little  pyramidB;  D  and  E,  medium- 
Bized  pjTaintdB ;  F,  cells  with  two  seta 
of  tuftB;  their  axis  cyliiidi-rs  resolved 
into  end  tufta;  G.  protopltumic  layer 
that  eonieB  from  one  of  the  large  pj'ra- 
mida  of  the  fourth  layer:  H  and  1.  line 
dentrites  of  the  cells  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  lajer;  J,  amait  eelia  with  two 
end  tuftai  K,  spindle  cells  with  long  axis 
cylinder.  (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 


the  PoaTEBiuR  Central 

OR    ASCENDINO     PABIETAI. 

BORN    Child.     1,    ple.x 


pjr 


nidai 


mida: 


ternal  larxc  pyramid*; 
A.  small  pyramida  And 
star  shaped  cells:  6,  deep 
layer  of  large  pyramids: 
7.  spindle  and  triangulftr 
ahaped  cells.  (Ramon  J 
Cajal.) 


under  ordinary  conditions,  the  pain  that  is  being  inflicted  on  them.  In  the 
midst  of  intense  mental  preoccupation  one  may  hold  so  cramped  a  position 
as  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  the  faculties 
normally  engaged.  There  are  pathological  conditions,  like  hysteria,  in  vhicb 
the  pain  and  fatigue  eenae  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  quite  in  abeyance. 


ID  Thicn  ^m 
ance.         ^| 


Fio.  ".— DiAfiRAM  OP  Cei.lb  of  Cerebbai.  Cobtet  (after  fitarT,  Strong  and  Leam- 
ingl.  I.  sllporficUl  layer;  a.  fusiform;  b.  triangular;  e,  polygonal  eeUs  of  Ramon  j 
Cajal;  II.  layer  of  amall  pyramida;  d.  amallest;  o.  small;  f.  medium-Hized  pyramidal 
cells  with  axonea  deHtviiiling  to  the  white  matter  and  civing  oft  collaterals  in  their 
course:  111.  layer  of  larpe  pyramidal  cpIIb;  g.  larprest   (Riant!  pyramidal  cells;  k,  large 

[lyramidal  celU  with  very  numerous  dendrites:  all  pyramidal  cells  arc  Been  to  send 
Dng  apical  dendrites  up  lo  I:  m.  MartiBotti  cell  wjtii  deacemlinji  dendrites  and  ascend- 
ing axone;  n,  polygonal  cells:  IV,  deep  layer;  p.  fusiform  cell:  q.  polygonal  cell;  V,  the 
white  matter  containing  the  axones  from  the  pyramidal  cells,  d,  c,  t,  g,  and  from  a 
odi  of  the  deep  layer  q;  r,  neuroglia  fibers.  (Barker.) 
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Fig.    8. — Sc'iieme:    of    Lower    Motob 
XErtio:<.   Ttie  motor-cell  body,  with  pro- 
toplasmic  pro<v88eH,   axis   cylinder,   side 
lllirilv  or   collatcralH.   and  end   ramiUca- 
tions,  rcprespntB  parts  of  a  neuron,   a.  1i., 
kxon  hillock  devoid  of  XIbbI  bodies,  ahow- 
in>;  fibrillation;   ax.,  axon.     This  process 
near  the   cell   body   bccoraca   surroiinded 
by  myelin,  m.,  and  a  cellular  sheath,  the 
iwurileRima   (not  an  integral  part  of  the 
neuron)  ;    c.    cytoplasm    showinf;    XimI 
bodies  and  lighter  ground  substance 
protoplasmic   procesaea    (dendrites)   < 
taining    Xissl    bodicH:    n.,    nucleus; 
nucleolus:   n.  r.,  node  of   Ranvier;   a 
side   fibrih    n.   of   n..   nucleus   of   ne 
lemma:  tel.,  motor  end  plate  or  telodt'ii- 
drion-.  m.,  striped  muscle  fiber;  b.  I.,  seg- 
(Barker.] 


mentation  of  Lantermann. 


Neoroiu.  — With  the  advance  in  onr 
knowledge  of  braic  anatomy,  various  ex- 
plaoatioiiB  for  these  curioua  conditions 
have  been  Buggested.  The  dUjovery  that 
the  central  nervous  system  is  compoaed 
nt  a  large  number  of  separate  units,  and 
not  of  a  feltwork  of  coDtinnouH  fibers 
with  cells  here  and  there,  revolutionized 
all  previous  attempts  at  explanation  of 
them;  conditions.  We  know  now  that  it 
is  not  fillers  but  cells  that  are  the  most 
important  components  of  the  brain  and 
spinal-eord  sulntance,  and  that,  indeed, 
the  iibers  are  only  prolongations  of  cells. 
The  central  nervous  system  is  made  np 
of  nerve  cells  with  various  appendages, 
and  each  one  of  these  cells  and  its  ap- 
pendages is  called  a  neuron.  These 
appendages  are  of  two  kinds,  one  the 
axon,  the  long  conducting  fiber  which 
transmits  the  nerve  force  of  the  cell, 
the  other  the  dendrons  or  connecting  ele- 
ments by  which  the  cell  is  linked  with 
the  axon  of  another  cell.  The  contact 
of  the  axon  of  one  neuron  with  the  den- 
drons of  another  is  celled  a  synapse. 
Each  neuron  docs  not  extend  to  and 
from  the  brain  and  the  periphery,  but 
series  of  neurons  connect  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  the  brain.  There  is 
usually  a  group  of  neurons  in  the  path 
from  the  surface  to  the  brain  cortex. 
The  peripheral  neuron  for  sensation  runs 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the 
spinal  cord,  while  for  motion  it  runs  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a  sec- 
ondary neuron  in  each  chain  that  runs 
up  or  down  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from 
the  base  of  the  brain.  A  third — some- 
times, perhaps,  a  fourth — ^neuron  con- 
nects in  the  two  directions,  afferent  and 
elferent,  the  cortex  and  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

Neuronic  Movement. — Duval,  the 
French  anatomist  and  histologist,  sug- 
gested the  possiltility  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  movement  in  the  neurons 
or  nerve  cells  theinselves,  thus  making 
and  breaking  connections.  .According 
to  his  suggestion,  sleep  would  be  dne 


Fio.  9. — RcHEHR  OF  THE  ViSDAL  CosDDCTiON  PATm  (afUr  C.  Ton  Monakow). 
A,  nxlB  and  cones;  b,  rods;  c.  nuclei  of  rods;  d.  bipolar  cells  for  the  cones;  e,  bipolar 
cellii  for  tW  rods;  f.  large  multipolar  ganglion  cells  giving  rise  to  tlie  axons  of  tbe  N. 
opticus;  g,  centrifugal  axon  of  a  nvuron.  the  cell  body  of  wbich  is  situated  in  the  col- 
ticuluB  superior,  its  telodendron  being  situated  in  the  retina;  h,  Qolgi  cell  of  Type  II, 
or  ilendravoii  in  the  corpus  geniculatum  laterale;  i.  neuron  connecting  the  corpus  geni- 
culatum  laterale  with  the  lolius  occipitalis,  its  a\on  running  in  the  radiato  occiplto- 
thalamica  (Gratioleti).  Tlie  visual  impulses  are  indicated  by  the  arrow.  (Barker.) 
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Fra.  10. — RcnEiiATii-  Fkontal  Section  TiiROLaH  the  Occipttai.  Lobs  Ill0«i«at- 
ix<i  .Mamfoij>  CoxNEtTio.vH  IN  A  SiNOLE  Ix>Bi:  (atUr  H.  Sachs),  v,  cornu  jKMterini 
vtiitriculi  Utcralin;  f.  c.  fiHHUra  calrariiia:  a,  upper  division:  i.  lower  diviaion;  coll, 
Rulcua  coliatiTBliH;  h.  o.  I,  sulcus  occipitalis  HUpcrior  (AsBUra  interparietal  is)  ;  b.  o.  II, 
NulcuN  occipitalis  nii^liua:  h.  o.  III.  sulriiH  wripitalis  inferior;  c.  a.,  calcar  avis;  g.  ]., 
I^rua  lingiialiHi  g.  f.,  g^-rus  fuxifomiiH:  g,  o.  »..  gjTUS  occipitalis  superior;  g.  o.  m., 
fiyrus  occipitaliH  mejius;  g,  o.  i..  fO'rux  oiTipitalis  inferior;  c.  cuneus;  1-10,  forceps; 
II'U,  HtrHtuiii  HUfc'ttali'  ititeriiuni:  I'l.  nfrntum  s.ifcittale  externum;  lit,  stratum  cbI- 
earinitm ;  17,  stratum  ciinei  tranitverituni:  IH.  stratum  proprium  cutiei;  IB,  atratum 
proprinm  h.  ii.  I;  20.  Hirutilm  prnpritim  h.  o.  II;  21.  stratum  proprium,  s.  o.  HI;  22, 
■tratum  proprium.  h.  coll.:  2.1,  stratum  profumlum  convexitatis.     (Itarker.l 

to  a  HCparnlidii  of  the  iii-urons  Unit  run  from  tlio  Rirfarc  of  the  body  to  the 
brain  corli'X,  iMtniisi;  llic  varimi.-;  m^uronB  had  t)Woiiic  too  tired  for  further 
fliiK'tion.  As  a  c-nn!ic<|ii(nfe  <>{  (lUijiwo.  their  liniiiniil  fikiiicnts  would  fall 
away  from  om;  amitluT,  external  sensations  would  no  longer  be  communicated 
to  the  brain.  Ixrauw  tlie  periplicral  neuron  was  not  connectt-d  with  the  next  in 
tli<t  chain.  Ax  a  further  result,  ihe  brain.  undisturK'd  by  sensations,  would  be 
left  at  refit  bd  far  as  the  Iwidy  was  concerned.  Witliin  the  brntn  certain  con- 
nections througli  which  flow  tliou;;)its  that  would  Itecp  us  awake,  are  also  sup- 
posed on  tliis  tlicory  to  be  hruki'n,  and  conse(|iioiitly  all  the  nerve  cells  have  a 
cliancc  to  rest,  exci'jjt,  of  course,  tliose  concerned  witli  such  very  vital  functions 
as  heart  miiveinent,  n'Spiration  and  peristals].-;.    .Somehow,  these  vital  neurona 
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Fig.  11. — Isolated  Ceu.  fbom  Human  Spinal  Cord  (Obereteiner). 


obtain  their  rest  in  tlie  intervals  between  the  impulses  which  they  send  down, 
just  as  cardiac  cells  do  between  heart  beats. 

Xeurons  in  Psychic  States. — This  same  explanation  would  serve  for  nar- 
cosis, that  is,  for  anesthesia,  due  to  chloroform  or  ether,  or  any  other  drug.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  central  neuron,  they  are 
brought  into  a  condition  resembling  fatigue,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  breaking 
their  connwtions  with  other  neurons  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug.  While  sensory  nerves  at  the  periphery,  then,  are  being  stimulated 
by  the  cutting  of  tissues  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  message  from  them 
does  not  reach  the  brain  bc^cause  of  a  disturbance  of  the  connwtions  in  the 
chain  of  neurons.  Drunkenness  illustrates  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  less 
degree.  The  effect  of  the  intoxicant  upon  the  central  neurons  disturbs  sensa- 
tion because  it  makes  the  connection  much  less  complete  than  before,  and  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  familiar  occurrence  of  even  severe  injuries  to 
drunken  men  without  their  Inking  aware  of  them,  or  at  least  without  their 
suffering  nearly  so  much  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  not  intoxicated. 

Hypnotism. — The  same  theory  would  also  hold  for  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  hypnotism.  After  all,  the  best  explanation  of  hypnotism  that  wo 
hav:  is  that  there  is  a  turning  inward  of  the  patient's  attention,  so  that  only 
those  sensations  are  allowed  to  reach  the  brain  to  which  mental  attention  has 
already  been  called  by  suggestion.  Hypnotism  usually  begins  with  a  certain 
fatigue  of  peripheral  neurons  until  these  do  not  act  normally,  and  then  the 
cerebral  n(*urons  become,  as  it  were,  short-circuited  on  themselves  with  a  con- 
sequent internal  concentration  of  attention.  The  anesthesia  so  often  noted  in 
hypnotic  or  hysterical  states  is  explained  by  the  same  theory.  For  the  time 
being,  at  least,  the  connection  between  the  peripheral  neurons  and  the  central 
neurons  is  broken  or  but  imperfectly  made,  and  conduction  does  not  take  place, 
or  is  hampered.  There  may  be  loss  of  motion  as  well  as  of  sensation,  or  of 
motion  without  sensation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  discontinuitv  of  the  nervous 
svstem  enables  us  to  understand  more  rearlilv  the  mechanism  bv  which  these 

•  •  • 

curious  phenomena  occur.  Exaltation  or  intense  int<'rest  or  i>ro found  preoccu- 
pation may  so  concentrate  nervous  energ}'  within  the  nerve  centers  themselves 
as  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  sensory  impulses  from  without  and  thus  enable  peo- 
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pic  to  stand  pain  and  fattgne  that 
would  otherwise  soeni  quite  unbearable. 
Unronsciousnexx. — The  unconBciouB- 
ncinci  due  to  apoplexy,  or  to  a  blow  on 
the  head,  would  be  comparatively  easy 
of  expIanatioD  on  the  same  theory. 
Tlie  hemorrhage  would  actually  push 
certain  neurons  apart  within  the  skull, 
or  the  intracranial  pressure  produced 
by  it  would  keep  them  from  making 
proper  connections.  A  blow  on  the 
head  may  readily  he  supposed  to  jar 
neuronic  terminal  filamonta  bo  severely 
that  it  would  be  some  time  before  con- 
net-t ions  could  be  made,  and  tlie  injury 
might  bo  Bcrious  enough  to  prevent 
certain  cells  from  ever  again  coming 
in  contact  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  nerve  impulses 
from  one  to  tlie  other.  Concuseion  of 
the  brain  would,  on  this  theory,  mean 
that  neurons  were  so  shaken  apart  as  to 
produce  some  confusion  in  their  tcr* 
niinal  filaments  and  consequent  serious 
disturbances  of  consciousness,  if  not 
its  complete  logs,  and  corresponding 
disturbance  of  the  power  to  move.  In 
<a  word,  this  theory  would  seem  to  af- 
ford a  reasonably  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  most  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  mental  life  and.  there- 
fore, might  also  be  expected  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  phenomena, 
though  these  are  so  elusive  that  it  is 
diRicult  to  satisfactorily  apply  theories 
to  them. 

Tired   Stales. — When    fatigued,   it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
follow  a  train  of  thought,  especially  if 
it  is  somewhat  intricate.     It  becomes 
easy  to  forget  things,  even  such  as  un- 
der  ordinary  cinuim stances  would   be 
readily  remembered.    Names  are  much 
more    likely   to   be   forgotten.      Facts 
and,  above  all.  dates,  refupc  to  come 
Fio.  la.-NEDiwir  raoM  the  (>pno  I.OM  "«  "'-'.v   do   "n'!**!-  n«rmal  conditions, 
or  THB  Bhbrto  CmcK   (after  KiHIiker).  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  recalling  de- 
The  axon  11  runs  toward  the  ctiiU-r.  giving  ^„j]p  ^^e  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The 
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dently  hesitation  about  obedience.  Other  thoughts  intrude  themselves.  Ideas 
come  unbidden.  The  connection  of  thought  is  readily  broken,  and  is  hard  to 
get  at  again.    There  may  liave  been  very  little  mental  work,  but  somehow  the 

fatigue  of  the  general  physical  system  is  re- 
flected through  our  central  nervous  system  on 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  early 
morning  hours  are  the  best  for  mental  work, 
not,  it  seems,  because  the  mind  is  fresher 
after  its  rest^  but  rather  because  the  physical 


Fig.  1.3. — Dkep  Layer  of 
Giant  Pyramidal  Cei.l8  of 
THE  PosTERioit  Central  or 
Ascending  Parietal  Convo- 
lution OF  A  Child  Thirty 
Days  Old.  a.  axis-cylinder;  c, 
collateral  braiicli :  d,  long  basi- 
lar dondritPH:  e,  end  tuft. 
(Ramon  y  Cajal.) 

factors  that  are  important  for  mental 
action  are  in  good  condition.  Later 
they  become  disturbed  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  dav.  The  delicate  cells  of  the  brain 
become  fatigued  by  sympatliy  witli  tlie 
somatic  cells  and  it  is  harder  to  secure 
those  nervous  connections  necessary  for 
thought. 

Voluntary  Xruroti  Motion. — This 
theory  of  Duval's  su|)i)()ses  that  to  some 
extent  the  neurons  or  nerve  cells  are 
possessed  of  voluntary  movcnu'nt.  At 
least  during  certain  states  of  the  min<l. 
thev   are   moved   junl   seem    to   have   an 

« 

inherent,   if  not  (juite  voluntary,  power 


Vic.  14. — Pyramidal  Cell  of  Ckrk- 
HHAi.  CoiUEX  OF  MorsE  (afttT  Kanion 
y  Cajal). 
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of  motion.  There  are  many  objections  urged  against  the  theory  becanse  of 
this  neuronic  motion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  movement  of  neurons  has 
been  observed  in  certain  of  the  MedvscB.  The  observation  has  been  doubted 
and  it  lacks  confirmation.  In  higher  animals,  of  course,  the  observation  is 
impossible  because  an  investigation  of  the  nervous  system  for  this  purpose 
would  necessarily  bring  about  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  cessation  of 
spontaneous  mobility.  Whether  it  occurs  or  not,  therefore,  is  a  theoretic 
problem.  So  many  objections  tell  against  Duval's  theory  that  it  is  now  only 
discussed  because  of  its  subjective  value. 

Neuroglia  Theory. — Ramon  y  Cajal  elaborated  a  second  theory  of  explana- 
tion for  the  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system  that  has  seemed  to  many  authori- 
ties in  brain  physiology  much  more  satisfactory  than  Duval's  theory  of  the 
actual  motion  of  the  neurons  themselves.  The  Spanish  nervous  histologist 
had  made  a  special  study  of  the  neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  cells  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  These  are  very  small  in  size  but  very  numerous. 
Ramon  y  Cajal  suggested  that  it  was  because  the  terminal  filaments  of  these 
neuroglia  cells  inserted  themselves  between  the  neuronic  filaments,  thus 
insulating  one  from  another,  somewhat  as  if  an  insulating  plug  were  inserted 
between  two  portions  of  an  electric  circuit,  that  the  interruption  of  nervous 
currents  took  place.  This  explanation  is  free  from  many  of  the  objections 
urged  against  Duval's  theory. 

The  small  size  of  the  neuroglia  colls  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how 
movement  may  take  place  in  them  sufficient  to  bring  about  separation  of  neu- 
rons. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  should  be  more  or  less  actively 
contractile.  Whenever  they  contract,  neuronic  filaments  which  they  have 
been  holding  apart,  come  together  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  nervous 
impulses,  if  any  are  flowing  at  the  time.  When  the  neuroglia  cells  become 
fatigued  or  seriously  disturbed,  they  refuse  any  longer  to  obey  the  will  in  any 
way,  or  at  least  gradually  get  beyond  control,  and  in  their  relaxation  becoming 
prolonged,  push  neurons  apart.  WHien  a  man  is  very  tired  it  gradually  be- 
comes impossible  for  him  to  keep  awake.  This  is  partly  because  poisons, 
produced  in  the  course  of  fatigue,  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  neuroglia  cells 
and  also  of  the  neurons,  so  that  less  energy  is  required  to  push  these  latter 
apart. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  neuroglia  cells  might  well  become  affected 
by  the  various  narcotics  and  intoxicants  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  anesthesia  and  drunkenness.  The  rapid  recovery  from  anes- 
thetics seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  neurons,  or  essential  nerve  cells,  that  are 
so  deeply  affected,  but  some  extraneous,  and  less  important,  mechanism  within 
the  brain.  The  neuroglia  theory  explains  this  very  well  and  does  away  with 
the  difficulty.  Certain  curious  phenomena  of  hysteria  are  easily  explained  on 
this  theorv.  WTien  there  is  anesthesia  in  a  member  because  of  hvsteria,  this 
anesthesia  does  not  follow  the  distribution  of  certain  nerves,  but  is  limited  bv 
a  line  in  the  shape  of  a  cuff  drawn  round  the  limb.  Tliis  indicates  that  the 
trouble  is  not  peripheral  but  central,  and  that  owing  to  psychic  disturbance, 
all  the  neurons  that  receive  sensory  impulses  from  a  particular  portion  of  the 
body  arc  so  affcrted  by  a  psychic  conrlition  that  tln^y  are  no  longer  capable 
of  receiving  impulses  from  the  periphery.  Tlie  nourotrlja  colls  in  a  particular 
area  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  will  and,  relaxing  themselves,  have 
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tuBerlptl  tlioir  processea  between  the  termioal  iilameuts  of  neurous,  thus  prc- 
ventiag  (-onc]uction. 

Varieties  of  Neuroglia. — The  connecti™  tisBue  cells  are  of  many  kinds, 
each  probably  exercising  a  special  function,  Ramon  y  Cajal  has  described  and 
pictured  a  special  kind  of  neuroglia  cells  for  the  gray  and  another  for  the 
white  matter.  In  his  description  of  these  cells  he  has  pointed  out  many  inter- 
esting diversities  of  form,  and  probably  also  of  function.  He  haa  also  de- 
scribed particularly  a  special  form  of  neuroglia  cells  which  lie  close  to  the 
blood  vessels.     These  he  calls  perivascular  cells,  and  they  seem  to  have  an 


Pio.  15. — Neitioolia 
(mptlii.J  of  GoIkm.  a,  1 
cells:  ]>.  Iioni  of  iiinimm 
b,  anolliiT  iiciiroBl'a  ci'll 
'.  fiiMifoni 


^ELi.s  OF  THE  Fascia  Destata;  in  the  Xew-bor^  Babbit 
oltfiilar  tuyi-r:   It.  granulnr  la.ver:  C.  Inycr  of  polymurphia 

a.  iit'iirofclia  cell   fiiriiisWd   uitli  a  ilcaccnilitig  appi'iidajcc ; 

piroform:   c.  a  ctll   more  dct-ply   Eitu»ti>di    d,   spidpr   cell; 

(Rnmoii  y  Cajal.) 


important  function  in  regulating  the  amount  of  blood  tliat  goes  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  brain.  He  bus  written  so  clearly  and  yet  so  concisely  witli  regard 
to  these  that  it  seems  better  to  cite  his  own  words:  • 

Under  the  term  neuroglia  are  Included  at  least  tliree  kinds  of  cells. — those  of 
the  while  liraln  substanre,  those  of  the  firay  aubBtance,  and  the  perivascular  cells, 
wblcti  have  been  dearrlbed  by  Golgf.  The  neuroglia  cells  of  the  white  brain  material 
are  eaelly  recognizable,  being  large  and  with  rather  prominent,  smooth,  and  sharply 
outlined  processes.  As  my  brother  seems  to  have  shown,  their  object  appears  to  be 
lo  fumlBh  an  InsulatlnR;,  or,  at  least,  a  badly  rondiirtlng.  substance  !□  serve  as  an 
Interrupter  of  nerve-furrents,  Thpy  rertalnly  do  not  represent  interstices  of  true 
nerve  substance  through  which  lymphatic  fluid  can  conveniently  And  its  way. 

The  neuroglia  cells  of  the  gray  mailer  present  a  very  special  and  highly  char- 
acteristic appearance.    They  an-  of  manifold  form. — at  limes  star-shaped,  at  times 
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like  a  comet  drawn  out  In  length.  These  are  the  tall  cells  of  von  Retzlus.  Ther 
have  very  numerous  prolongations,  with  a  large  number  of  short  branched  col- 
laterals which  give  the  whole  cell  the  appearance  of  having  feathers  projecting 
from  Its  periphery.  These  cells  have  been  observed  In  two  different  conditions. 
One  Is  that  of  relaxation,  and  the  picture  Is  that  given  above.  The  other  Is  that 
of  contraction,  during  which  the  cell  body  has  more  protoplasm  In  It.  and  the 
processes  become  shorter  and  thicker,  and  some  of  the  aecondary  branches  dis- 
appear entirely.  These  cells  resemble,  In  certain  ways  at  least,  the  pigment  cells 
which  occur  In  the  skin  of  some  animals.  By  means  of  their  contractility,  these 
pigment  cells  can  stretch  out  their  processes  while  In  a  state  of  contraction, 
it  must  be  remembered  (hat  this  form  of  neuroglia  cells  la  most  abundantly 
present  In  those  parts  of  the  brain  In  which  It  might  be  expected  that  a  number  of 
nerve  currents  would  frequently  come  together.  They  occur,  for  example,  with 
special  frequency  in  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  where  the  bundle 
of  pyramidal  fibers,  with  their  Immense  number  of  terminal  nerve-end  Inge,  come 
in  contact  with  one  another. 

The  third  form  of  neuroglia  cells  consists  of  those  known  aa  the  perivaecutar 
cells.  They  are  found  only  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  capillaries  of  the  gray 
matter  and  they  send  one  or  more  firm  prolongations  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels. 

These  processes  are  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  Every  capil- 
lary has  thousands  of  these  little  pseudopod  prolongations,  and  from  the  vessel  the 
cell  reaches  out  in  a  number  of  directions.  The  object  of  these  cells  undoubtedly 
Is  by  contraction  of  the  prolongations  to  bring  about  local  dilatation  of  the  blood 
vessels.  This  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  causes  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
(he  psychical  processes  In  certain  parts  o(  the  brain,  because  of  the  greater  or  less 
congestion  of  the  circulation  in  a  part  which  It  produces. 

With  the  exception  of  these  last  cells  the  object  of  the  neuroglia  cells  Is  to  In- 
sulate nerve  fibrils  and  cells  from  one  another.  When  the  cells  are  relaxed,  the 
passage  of  a  nerve  current  Is  either  entirely  prevented  or  rendered  much  leas  easy 
than  before.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  true  nature  of  Intellectual  rest  la  explained. 
Sleep — not  only  natural  sleep,  but  also  artificial  narcosis,  such  as  la  produced  by 
narcotics,  hypnotics  or  hypnotlzation— is  evidently  the  result  of  the  same  conditions. 

During  the  slate  of  contraction  the  pseudopods  of  the  neuroglia  cells  are  drawn 
In;  that  is  to  say,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cplla  absorbs  the  processes,  and  so  the  true 
nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibrils  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Inter- 
position ot  neuroglia  come  Into  contact.  By  this  mechanism  the  brain  passes  from 
the  condition  ot  rest  Into  one  ot  activity.  These  neuroglia  contractions  may,  par- 
ticularly In  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  occur  automatically.  Often,  however,  they 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  will,  which.  In  this  manner  Is  able  to  Influence 
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the  definite  groups  of  neuroglia  cells.  As  the  result  of  this  influence  of  the  will 
the  association  of  intellectual  operations  can  be  guided  in  various  directions.  The 
unusual  course  that  the  association  of  ideas  sometimes  takes,  the  flow  of  words  and 
of  thoughts  at  certain  moments,  the  passing  difficulty  of  speech,  the  recurrence  of 
tormenting  thoughts,  the  disappearance  of  expressions  or  ideas  from  the  memory, 
even  the  increase  of  mental  activity  and  of  every  kind  of  motor  reaction  as  well  as 
many  other  phenomena  of  intellection,  can  he  satisfactorily  explained  on  this  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain  the  neu- 
roglia cells  are  at  rest,  while  at  other  parts  they  are  in  a  condition  of  active  con- 
traction. 

To  put  it  all  in  a  few  words,  the  neuroglia  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  represent  an  insulating  and  switching  apparatus  for  nerve  currents.  They 
are  an  insulation  apparatus  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  a  switching  and  insulat- 
ing apparatus  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  then,  that  according  to 
this  theory  the  contraction  of  brain  cells  does  not  take  place,  as  in  Duval's  theory, 
during  intellectual  rest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  state  of  activity  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  action  of  cells  coincides  with  the 
active  stage  of  intellection  than  that  brain  cellular  activity — ^that  is,  contraction — 
should  correspond  with  psychic  rest. 

The  application  of  some  of  these  theories  enables  us  to  understand  just 
how  short-circuiting  may  come  about,  how  many  of  the  curious  phenomena 
of  memory  happen,  and  what  are  the  effects,  as  well  as  the  causes,  of  attention 
and  distraction  of  attention  and  of  diversion  of  mind.  It  is  particularly  the 
latter  portion  of  Ramon  y  Cajal's  theory,  with  regard  to  attention  and  the 
more  or  less  voluntary  though  unconscious  and  usually  indeliberate  control 
of  blood  supply  to  various  portions  of  the  brain,  that  is  of  special  interest. 
If  the  neuroglia  cells,  whose  end  plates  are  attached  to  blood-vessel  walls, 
become  over-contracted  or  lose  their  power,  of  relaxation  or  of  contraction, 
many  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  over-tiredness  in  neurotic  conditions,  and 
the  lack  of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  sufficient  attention  to  things,  can 
be  readily  understood.  In  a  word,  the  theory  enables  us  to  translate  many 
expressions  that  are  vague  and  indefinite,  from  terms  of  mind  into  terms  of 
the  physical  basis  of  mind — the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain. 

While  I  have  dwelt  on  Ramon  y  Cajal's  theory,  because  for  years  it  has 
been  familiar,  of  course  I  must  reecho  his  own  warning  tliat  it  is,  after  all, 
only  a  theory.  It  presupposes  an  active  interposition  of  tlie  glia  cells  between 
the  axon  of  one  neuron  and  the  dendrons  of  another.  This  cannot  he  dem- 
onstrated. A  third  theory  of  mental  operations,  then,  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  English  school,  so  ably  led  by  Sherrington  ("Integrative  Action  of 
the  Xervous  System,"  London,  1903)  and  McDougal  ("Synapse  Theory  of 
Fatigue,"  Brain,  VMO)  has  deservedly  attracted  wide  attention.  They  con- 
tend that  all  the  ])henomena  can  he  more  sim])ly  ex])lained  without  postu- 
lating the  movement  required  for  the  Duval  Theory  or  the  glial  activity  of 
Ramon  y  Cajal's  hypothesis.  They  consider  that  each  nerve  cell  has,  as  it 
were,  a  certain  potential  energ>'  which  it  sends  forth  in  nerve  impulses. 
These  are  transferred  from  neuron  to  neuron  through  the  synapse.  If  what 
we  miffht  call,  to  borrow  a  fijrure  from  electricitv,  the  volta<re  of  the  cell 
impulse  he  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  at  the  synapse,  the  impulse 
passes  from  neuron  to  neuron.  In  fatigue  the  potential  energv  of  the  cell  is 
gradually  dissipated.'  The  impulses  become  f<»ehler  till  they  cease  to  pass. 
This  occurs  in  the  state  we  usually  experience  as  tiredness  and  in  analogous 
states  such  as  sleep,  unconsciousness,  narcosis  and  the  like.     Obviously  this 
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theory  can  be  elaborated  and  applied  parallel  with  the  neuroglia  theory  ex- 
cept that  here  we  are  substituting  synapse  resistance  for  the  hypothetical,  un- 
demonstratod  action  of  the  glial  cells.  But,  as  the  latter  seems  a  simpler 
process  upon  wliich  to  explain  the  various  j)henomena,  especially  to  those  not 
familiar  with  very  recent  developments  in  nervous  histology  and  studies  in 
nervous  mechanism,  and  as  it  merely  involves  a  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
resistance  and  not  of  its  site,  I  have  used  it  for  explanatory  purposes  without 
advocating  either  theory  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  V 
BRAIN  CELLS  AND  MENTAL  OPERATIONS 

While  the  theories  of  neuronic  action  we  have  discussed  do  not  represent 
absolute  knowledge,  they  are  at  least  suggestive  and  helpful  in  psychotherapy. 
Whenever  there  are  disturbances  of  mental  operations,  patients  are  likely  to 
become  very  solicitous,  lest  these  represent  organic  and  incurable  changes.  The 
application  of  Ramon  y  Cajal's  neuroglia  theory  serves  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  can  be  very  well  explained  as  merely  functional,  due  to 
passing  disturbances  of  activity,  and  not  necessarily  to  tissue  changes.  WTien 
patients  become  poss(»ssed  of  the  fear  that  certain  nervous  symptoms  portend 
definite  injuries  to  the  nervous  system,  this  unfavorable  suggestion  keeps  them 
from  using,  to  its  proper  and  full  extent  for  repair  and  convalescence,  the 
nervous  energ}'  which  they  posse'ss.  This  disturbing  influence  can  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  straightforward  exposition  of  Ramon  y  CajaFs  or  the  newer 
Englisli  theory  of  brain  mechanism. 

Patients  become  verv  mucli  (listur]x?d  if  thev  observe  a  failure  of  certain 
faculties  in  themselves,  and  are  prone  to  think  that  such  a  failure  means 
serious  exhaustion  or  enduring  change.  Th  power  of  attention  is  one  of  the 
faculties  often  disturlx^d  in  neurotic  cases  and  causes  patients  needless  solici- 
tude. Disturbances  of  memory  are  the  next  most  alarming  elements  in  these 
cases.  There  are  thiMi  many  forms  of  mental  distraction,  absorption  and  pre- 
occupation that  sometimes  frighten  neurotic  individuals  who  have  become 
solicitous  about  themst'lves.  Though  only  passing  incidents,  due  to  over- 
attention  to  themselves  and  their  ills,  real  or  fancied,  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  concentration  of  mind  ^n  a  particular  subject,  the  patients  fear  serious 
deterioration  of  their  mental  condition,  or  at  least  of  mental  control.  The 
neuroglia  theory  of  mental  action  throws  a  light  on  all  these  phases  of  men- 
tality that  serves  to  lessen  the  solicitude  of  patients  and  enable  them  to  under- 
stand that,  in  spite  of  their  fears,  there  is  nothing  but  functional  disturbance. 
The  condition  can  be  readily  explained  and  it  admits  of  complete  restoration 
to  health. 

ATTENTION 

Even  more  important.  perhaf)S.  than  any  other  of  the  functions  attributed 
to  the  neuroglia  cells,  is  the  roU*  they  may  play  in  tnabling  the  individual  to 
concentrate  attention  on  a  j>articular  snbj«x*t.  or  at  lea<t  to  use  a  particular 
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portion  of  his  brain,  by  bringing  about  a  more  active  circulation  in  that  por- 
tion than  in  any  other.  Uanion  y  Cajal  attributes  this  power  to  the  porivascu- 
lar  neiiro{;I'«  cells.  Kvery  capillarj-  in  the  brain  has  thousands  of  these  little 
peeudopod  prolonfrations.  When  the  cells  in  a  particular  re- 
(fion  contract,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  i«irt  are  pulled  wide 
open  and  a  larjter  supply  of  l>loo<I  flows  more  freely,  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  cells  by  which  it  passes  and  supplying  them 
with  nutrition  for  the  expenditure  of  energy  that  they  may 
have  to  make.  This  is  the  physical  process  that  underlies 
attention.  When  too  much,  that  is,  too  long-continued  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  any  subject,  without  diversion  of  mind,  the 
capillaries  may  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  being  open,  and 
cells  the  custom  of  eontraetion,  so  that  relaxation  does  not 
readily  take  place.  Something  of  this  kind  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  etiology  of  many  functional  nervous  aI^^y  '^  fbom 
disorders,  the     Cebebeai. 

Ease  and  Pleasure  in  Mental  Operations.— On  the  other     cobtex.  —  One 
hand  this  wanu'  set  of  ideas  exjilains  many  things  otherwise     ^   fl^c"fibeM 
difTicnIt  of  understanding.     For  instance,  we  all  know  that     passing  over  to 
habit  enables  us  to  appiv  ourselves  to  a  particular  subject  with     *!'*   brain  aub- 
„,,'   .  ,  ,      ■■,..      ,.  ,  ,  ,,         stance   (Ober- 

ever  growing  ease.    What  was  extremely  diihcult  for  us  at  the     ateiner). 

beginning,  may  after  a  time  become  comparatively  easy,  and 
later  even  positively  pleasant.    Study,  ttiat  is  application  of  mind,  is,  at  the 
beginning,  for  most  people,  not  agreeable.     If  persisted  in,  it  almost  inevit- 
ably U'comt's  a  pleasure.    Hani  exercise  of  any  kind  is,  at  the  beginning,  sure 

to  require  great  energy  of  ])Urpo8e,  and  requires  some  subsidiary  motive  of 
approbation  or  reward  to  make  us  persist  in  it.  But  what  was  a  distinct  labor 
at  the  beginning  liecomes  pleasant  after  a  whjie.  This  may  be  applied  to  the 
neuroglia  cells  apparently  as  well  as  to  the  muscle  fibers.  On  this  theory,  the 
reason  for  Ihe  gradual  acquirement  of  an  intense  pleasure  in  the  intellectual 
life  becomes  easy  to  understand. 

Dangers  of  Over-attention. — The  danger  of  concentration  of  mind  on  one's 
self,  quite  iis  irmeli  as  on  any  other  subject,  i)e(-oiiies  elearcr  wlien  this  tiieory 
is  accepted  as  explaining  the  ph)-sica!  basis  of  the  mental  operations  involved 
in  attention.  If  people  allow  thoughts  of  themselves  and  of  their  physical 
processes  constantly  to  occupy  their  minds,  gradually  that  portion  of  the 
brain  ruling  over  these  becomes  over-fatigued  and  fails  to  respond  to  the  calls 
for  relaxation.  Insomnia  may  develop  readily  as  a  consequence  of  continued 
solicitude  and  prove  to  lie,  as  the  worst  forms  of  insomnia  so  often  are,  quite 
unamenable  to  direct  drug  tn-atment,  because,  even  during  the  enforced  sleep 
that  comes  from  drugs,  dreams  with  regard  to  self  and  the  supjiosed  ills  may 
still  occupy  the  overworked  portion  of  the  brain.  Nervous  people  are  most 
occu]iied  with  Ihofie  ]iarts  of  the  brain  which  have  somi-thing  to  do  with  the 
omission  and  transmission  of  trophic  influenw  to  particular  parts  of  the  body. 
.\s  a  ennsefjuence  of  the  persistent  hyperemia,  too  many  trophic  impulses  are 
sent  down.  These  cause  an  exaggeration  of  physiological  function,  in  the 
stoHiach,  the  lieart,  or  some  other  important  organ,  llcnee  these  organs  may 
become  oversensitive. 

For  all  there  reasons,  this  theory  of  attention,  of  (he  great  Spanish  invcsti- 
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gator,  deserves  to  be  well  known  by  those  wlio  hope  to  treat  neurotic  affections, 
especially  functional  diseases  of  the  bruin,  and  therefore  I  prefer  once  more  to 
give  it  ill  his  own  words.* 

Bamon  y  Cajal's  Tbeoty  of  Attention. — Under  usual  condltionB.  the  motor  ap- 
paratus of  the  gray  mailer  sufflpea  for  the  explanaiion  of  ihe  varied  rourae  of  asso- 
ciation of  Ideas  and  of  ihe  reaction  produced  by  volunlary  iiioiion.     Bui  as  soon  as 


I 


FlO.    IB. NEt-ttOOL(A    CtXLS    OP    THE    KVPERHCIJII.    LiTtaiS   OF    TUB    TiBAIN    nOW    AJT 

IITTiANT  Aged  Two  Months  (method  uf  Gotui ) .  A,  B,  C,  LI,  iieuro);lia  cells  of  the  plexi- 
fonn  \myer;  E,  K,  G.  H,  K,  R,  neuroglia  i^ells  of  the  second  and  third  U,vera-.  I,  J,  neu- 
roglia cellH  nitU  vii»cular  pedicles;  V,  blood' vnuel.     t  Kamon  y  Cajal.  I 

attenilon  Is  concenirated  upon  an  Idea,  or  a  small  number  of  assoclaied  fdeaa,  thsM 
enters  Into  the  problem.  Iwsides  the  active  retraction  of  the  neuroglia  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  brain,  a  new  factor — the  active  congestion  of  the  caplUarlea 
of  the  over-excited  region.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  energy  of  emotion  reaches 
a  maiimum.  The  heal  and  melabollBm  ot  the  hyperemic  parts  is  Increased,  which. 
:.  makes  these  parts  capable  ot  more  work. 
This  congestion  Ot  various  parts  of  the  brain  has  treeo  experimentally  obMr*e4 
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by  a  number  of  physiologists.  It  can  be  best  explained  by  considoring  that  the  will 
has  an  influence  upon  the  nerves  which  produce  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  process  of  attention,  however,  by  which 
intellectual  activity  is  concentrated  upon  a  limited  number  of  ideas,  seems  to  be 
but  very  little  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  endings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  are  wanting  in  nerves  and 
smooth  muscle  fibers.  Hence  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. Only  the  relatively  large  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  which  possesses  a  tunica 
muscularis  are  under  a  certain  limited  control  of  the  sympathetic,  which  is  able  to 
produce  in  them  an  incomplete  and  not- very  well  limited  congestion.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  of  the  activity  of  the  sympathetic  is  best  realized  when 
we  recall  that  vasomotor  activity  is  usually  involuntary.  The  process  of  attention, 
however,  is  entirely  conscious  and  voluntary. 

In  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  given,  most  of  the  difficulties  disappear.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  will,  the  pseudopod  branches  of  the  neuroglia  cells,  which 
end  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  contract.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  blood- 
vessels, all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  lymph  spaces,  dilate,  and  this  dilatation 
may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vessels  occupy  the  whole  of  the  lymph 
spaces.  Thus  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  very  limited  congestions  which 
are  necessary  for  the  concentration  of  thought  upon  a  single  idea  may  be  brought 
about. 

The  perivascular  lymph  spaces  which  exist  in  the  brain  seem  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  limited  hyperemias  easier.  At  the  same  time  they  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  preventing  pressure  or  concussion,  such  as  might  be  caused 
upon  the  neighboring  nerve  cells  by  too  great  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  a 
part. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  do  not  consider  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced to  be  absolutely  without  objection.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  our,  as  yet,  extremely  slight  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nerve  protoplasm,  any  theory  as  to  the  special 
mechanism  of  psychic  processes  is  sure  to  be  faulty.  Rational  hypotheses,  however, 
which  are  supported  by  well-known  facts,  are  not  only  justified,  but  are  often  fruit- 
ful of  suggestive  ideas.  A  scientific  hypothesis  often  gives  a  new  direction,  sug- 
gests an  untried  method  of  observation,  or  hints  at  new  ways  of  experiment,  and, 
though  it  may  not  lead  directly  to  truth,  always  brings  us  closer  to  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  of  criticism  that  are  invaluable.  Even  though  our  further  investi- 
gations should  not  confirm  our  hypothesis,  the  result  will  not  be  less  positive. 
Negative  conclusions  lessen  the  number  of  possible  hypotheses  and  therefore 
diminish  the  possibility  of  error  in  future  investigations. 

MEMORY 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  physical  mechanisms  that  are  employed  for 
the  lower  ^rade  mental  j)rocesse8  at  least  can  be  explained  on  the  neuroglia 
theory.  ^Femory  we  share  to  a  great  extent  with  the  animals,  and  for  tliis  the 
physical  processes  can  be  rather  interestingly  studied.  We  have  all  had  the 
experience  of  being  unable  to  recall  a  word  when  we  wanted  it.  Commonly 
the  word  is  a  j)roper  name  with  which  there  are  not  many  direct  connecting 
ideas,  so  that,  somehow,  we  seem  unable  to  trace  the  word  to  its  depository 
in  the  brain.  Occasionally  we  are  sure  that  we  know  the  first  letter  of  the 
word.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  name  this  letter,  and,  if  we  do  so,  the  rest 
of  the  word  will  usually  turn  up  a  moment  later.  At  times,  however,  the 
word  fails  to  come  an<l  we  grope  for  it.  Then  if  we  stop  deliberately  seeking 
it,  the  word  will  often  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  come  up  spontaneously. 

This  experit^nce  is  familiar  to  everyone.  It  is  especially  frequent  with 
public  speakers.  Certain  words  have  a  habit  of  slipping  away  just  when  we 
10 
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want  them.  At  tiniea  by  beginning  a  sentence  confidently,  even  Uiough  tlionj 
is  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  DiiBsing  word  Qheiul,  the  word  will  turn  ii|)  in  tiini' 
Often  it  will  not,  and  then  a  weak  circiimloeiititin  must  be  indulged  in.  If  ifl 
is  a  proper  name,  a  description  may  have  to  be  aiibstituted,  sometimeR  a  e 
feBBion  may  have  to  be  made  that  the  name  will  not  come  and  the  audienw 
unless  it  is  very  young,  will  sympathize  with  tlie  speaker. 

If  we  accept  the  idea  that  the  memory  has  a  definite  location  in  th< 
brain,  the  process  is  easily  imderstood.    Just  how  we  cannot  say,  but  someboW^ 
brain  cells  serve  as  the  media  by  which  our  memory  processes  revert  to  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  previously  stored  up.    If  now  we  assume  that  tlie  repetition 
of  things  known  is  accomplished  by  bringing  brain  cells  into  connection  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
somehow  the  connection  with  a  particular  cell  or  set  of  cells  eunnot  he  secured.  J 
at  a  given  moment.    This  delay  prevents  us  from  being  able  to  repeat  thingi.l 
that  we  know,  and  know  that  we  know,  though  we  cannot  somehow  get  Btl 
them.    The  will  fails  to  reach  tlie  proper  insulating  plug  of  a  neuroglia  cell,l 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would  put  a  cell  or  group  of  cells  in  communieation  ■ 
with  others.    As  a  result  the  message  from  it  cannot  flow  down.    We  feel -that 
we  have  it  on  the  tip  of  our  tongue,  as  we  say.  that  a  little  effort  may  bring  iti 
to  us  and-  sometimes  that  clfort  succeeds.     If  there  is  any  disturbance  <^M 
consciousness  by  secondary  motives,  however,  as  by  the  excitement  of  pnblio  % 
speaking  or  the  flustering  that  comes  to  some  people  when  they  try  to  intro- 
duce even  old-time  friends  and  forget  their  names,  then  we  cannot  control 
the  brain  processes  and  memory  fails.    We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  at- 
tributing this  failure  of  memory  to  the  faculty  of  memory  itself.    We  have  the 
feeling  that  there  is  some  mechanical  obstacle.     Ramon  y  Cajal's  theory  en- 
ables us  to  understand  this  obstacle  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  lapse  in  memory  helping  us  to  a  revelation  of 
pomething  of  the  physical  process  which  underlies  the  faculty,  is  the  fact  that  J 
it  implies  a  very  intricate  machine.  Recalling  has  become  such  an  obvioiu 
incident  that  we  do  not  think  of  the  complexity  of  action  involved.  Manj'fl 
things  are  brought  together,  and  relations  of  all  kinds  serve  to  recall  variooftl 
facts  and  names  and  dates.  Some  of  these  relations  are  most  bizarre.  Pap-€ 
ticular  names  recall  a  definite  aeries  of  facts.  A  color  will  bring  up  a  scene  or  J 
the  memory  of  an  individual.  An  odor  will  recall  scenes  long  since  apparently! 
forgotten  and  will  set  trains  of  thought  at  work  that  are  f|uite  unexpectei  f 
Sometimes  we  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  name  or  a  fact  on  our  lips  that  J 
we  have  been  looking  for  for  several  days. 


UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION 

Some  people  actually  learn  to  depend  on  uncousoions  cerebratioa.  A  man,  J 
for  instance,  who  has  to  make  an  address  on  a  particular  subject  or  to  write  J 
an  article,  will  rceitrd  that  fact  on  a  tablet  and  after  gathering  a  few  basiftl 
thoughts  in  connection  with  the  subject  proposed,  will  put  it  aside  for  the  J 
time  Iteing.  He  is  confident  that  various  illustrations  and  thoughts  in  coD*l 
nection  with  the  snbject  will  occur  to  him  al  intervals  during  the  next  fen 
,  and  that  he  will  thus  without  direct  labor  accumulate  an  amount  ofl 
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material  for  use.  In  the  early  morning  hours  he  may  find  that  thoughts  on 
it  eome  to  him  unbidden.  Sometimes  he  will  find  these  thoughts  precious 
germs,  that  will  develop  during  the  course  of  the  following  days,  and  will 
be  of  great  help  to  him.  If  he  is  worried  and  preoccupied  with  other  things 
very  much,  this  may  not  happen,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  can 
continue  routine  occupations  which  demand  practically  all  of  his  time,  yet 
continue  to  develop  the  subject  selected  for  his  paper  or  address.  The  more 
he  has  occupied  his  mind  with  the  subject  at  the  beginnings  the  more  will 
this  unconscious  cerebration  continue. 


ABSTRACTION  OF  MIND 

Features  of  the  mechanism  of  mental  operations  are  brought  out  in  certain 
phenomena  of  abstraction  of  mind,  which  show  how  the  attention  can  be  so 
short-circuited  that  sensations  from  the  periphery  utterly  fail  to  penetrate 
to  the  consciousness.  ^lost  men  have  had  the  experience  of  taking  out  their 
watches,  looking  at  them,  and  then  putting  them  back.  Presently  somebody 
asks  what  time  it  is.  Unable  to  recollect  what  it  was  that  they  saw,  they  have 
to  look  again.    There  is  no  doubt  that  they  meant  to  observe  the  time. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  practically  all  the  senses.  A  pickpocket  takes 
advantage  of  our  being  occupied  with  many  other  feelings  in  the  midst  of 
the  jostling  in  a  crowd  on  a  car,  or  before  a  show  window,  or  he  has  a  con- 
federate add  to  the  sensations  already  streaming  up  to  us,  calling  attention 
j>articularly  to  the  other  side  of  the  body,  and  then  inserts  his  hand  into  our 
pocket  and  extracts  what  he  finds.  Sometimes  we  have  a  faint  memory  of 
something  having  happened  to  that  pocket,  but  our  attention  was  occupied 
elsewhere. 

In  hearing  we  have  the  same  experience.  When  thoroughly  occupied 
with  a  book,  a  ])erson  may  talk  to  us  or  ask  us  a  question  and  we  have  no 
idea  of  what  was  said,  sometimes  utterly  failing  to  hear  the  voice;  sometimes 
we  h(^r  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

Wlun  we  are  un])repared  for  a  question  we  nearly  always  have  to  have  it 
repeated  to  us.  Sitting  in  a  railroad  train,  if  the  person  behind  us,  whom  we 
did  not  expect  to  talk  to  us,  asks  a  question,  it  is  very  probable  that  on  the 
first  asking  we  sliall  not  notice  it  at  all,  considering  that  it  is  addressed  to 
someone  else.  On  its  repetition,  it  may  appeal  to  us  as  addressed  to  our- 
selves, but  even  then  we  readily  lose  its  significance  because  our  attention  has 
not  lein  called  to  tlie  wording  of  it  soon  enough  to  enable  us  to  comprehend 
it  thoroughly.  These  experiences,  so  familiar  that  we  have  probably  all  had 
them  at  some  time  or  other,  indicate  how  universal  is  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  concentrate  itself  upon  itself  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  sensations  from 
the  outer  world,  even  though  they  may  pass  the  periphery  of  the  organism 
and  manifestly  affect  the  first  neuron  of  the  chain  that  leads  up  to  our  brain 
and  consequently  to  consciousness.  They  do  not  reach  the  center  with  suffi- 
cient intensitv  to  be  understood,  and  a  conscious  act  of  attention  must  be  made 
before  we  comprehend  their  meaning. 
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PREOCCUPATION  OF  MIND 

This  is  true,  not  only  for  ordinary  sensations,  but  even  for  such  as  would 
ordinarily  be  presumed  to  be  so  insistent  in  their  call  that  they  could  not  be 
neglected.  The  concentration  of  mind  necessary  for  this  is  not  common  to  all 
mankind;  it  is  possessed  only  by  a  few  individuals  whose  intellect  represents 
the  larger  portion  of  their  personality.  Certain  of  the  great  investigating 
scientific  geniuses  have  had  the  faculty  of  so  concentrating  their  attention 
upon  the  questions  with  which  their  intellects  were  engaged,  that  even  the 
call  of  appetite  did  not  make  itself  felt.  Newton  was  one  of  these.  Over 
and  over  again,  ho  was  known  to  neglect  to  take  his  meals,  even  though  they 
were  brought  to  him,  and,  occasionally,  he  would  entirely  forget  whether  he 
had  taken  a  meal  or  not.  But  Newton  is  not  an  extreme  exception.  Most 
of  the  great  mathematicians  have  had  experiences  of  this  kind  and,  indeed, 
mathematics  sc^ms  to  be  that  8j)ecial  branch  of  intellectual  work  which  most 
readily  brings  about  a  preoccuf)ation  of  mind  sul!icient  to  completely  shut  out 
the  outer  world  for  the  time  being.  Archimedes,  the  great  ancient  mathema- 
tician, lost  his  life  lyecause  of  preoccupation  with  mathematical  problems  that 
kept  him  from  telling  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  strict  orders  to  spare  him. 
who  he  was. 

Complete  absorption  of  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  external  sensations  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  mathematicians.  Monmisen,  the  historian,  was 
famous  for  his  fits  of  mental  abstraction.  Once  he  patted  a  school-boy  on  the 
head  and  asked  whose  boy  he  was.  to  be  told  rather  startlingly,  **Your8."  Lom- 
broso,  the  criminal  psychologist,  was  subject  to  abstraction  in  almost  as  great 
a  degree.  Men  have  become  so  })reoccupied  in  study  as  not  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  warnings,  indicating  that  a  serious  accident  was  about  to 
happen,  such  as  a  fire  or  the  fall  of  some  object  that  they  should  have  avoided, 
or  some  other  danger  to  themselves.  The  tendency  to  such  abstraction  is 
responsible  for  many  accidents  on  busy  city  streets.  Wlien  so  preoccupied, 
painters  walk  off  scaffolds,  and  such  preoccupation  of  mind  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, not  only  for  the  man  himself,  but  for  those  who  are  working  with  him. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  slight  headache  frequently  disappears  in  pleasant 
company.  There  is  sometimes  llie  suspicion,  though  it  is  quite  unjustified, 
that  because  a  person  has  a  headache  which  can  be  cured  by  engaging  in  a 
favorite  occupation,  the  headache  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  common 
experience  with  toothache  shows  the  falsity  of  this  opinion.  There  is  no 
imagination  in  regard  to  toothache,  yet  it,  too,  except  in  very  severe  cases, 
will  be  so  modified  as  to  be  quite  negligible  if  the  victim  has  some  mental 
occupation  that  is  very  absorbing.  Pains  of  other  kinds  that  are  just  as 
real,  may  be  modified  in  the  same  way.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  suffer  enough 
from  the  presence  of  an  unsuspected  kidney  stone  to  give  up  play  and  come 
into  the  house,  yet  he  could  be  made  entirely  to  forget  his  discomfort  by  a 
game  of  checkers.  On  account  of  the  (»ase  with  wliich  the  pain  was  thus 
dispelled,  the  suspicion  was  harbored  that  his  ache  was  more  imaginary  than 
real.  1'he  ache  continued  and  at  the  en<l  of  about  a  vear  there  was  an  acute 
exacerbation  which  justified  an  operation,  and  tlie  stone  was  removed. 

In  all  these  instances  there  is  evidently  a  question  of  the  unmaking,  or  at 
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least  imperfect  making,  of  connectionB  between  the  peripheral  and  central 
neiiroHf!.  Itrcaiisc  of  the  existence  of  connectionB  between  different  portions 
of  the  brain  Itself  whleb  take  up  the  attention.  This  attention  to  mental 
things  may  become  exaggerated,  and  muBt  be 
guarded  against,  luit  it  represents  a  valuable  psy- 
chotherapeutic remedy.  Whenever  the  peripheral 
connections  are  unmade,  external  wnsation  is  un- 
felt.  Even  though  the  peri|>heral  neuron  may  l>e 
suffering  to  some  extent,  this  is  true.  It  is  this 
law  of  attention  that  must  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  psychotherapeutics.  People  who  are  liable  to 
be  too  much  concerned  with  their  sensations,  must 
be  taught  to  occupy  thcmsches  with  interests  that 
will  absorb  the  attention.  Central  neurons  can,  ex- 
cept under  very  serions  circumstances,  be  made  to 
connect  with  one  another  so  intimately  as  to  bring 
about  the  neglect  of  many  bothersome  external  Fig.  20. — CoiiPLEnrr  of 
sensations.  Cell  or  the  Cl-ntom,  Ne^ 

rt     ,1         ..        1        1       ,         ,1  ,.  ,1        voua  SlSTEM.    A  Oolgi  cell 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  connections  with  alter  Antlriesen.  (Barker.) 
the  periphery  are  well  made,  external  sensations 

flow  in  on  us  to  the  exclusion  of  thoxight  and  then  even  simple  sensations  may 
be  exaggerated  so  as  to  become  painful.  Anything  that  attracts  our  attention 
so  much  that  we  cannot  think  quietly  about  it,  is  likely  to  be  a  disturbance 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  Music  is  distinctly  pleasant,  yet  very  loud  music  be- 
comes ])ainful.  The  reason  is  that  the  peripheral  neuron  is  so  much  disturbed 
that  these  excessive  vibrations  are  communicati'd  to  other  neurons  connected 
with  it  and^they  are  unable  to  occupy  themselves  with  anything  except  this 
over-strenuous  sensation.  A  very  bright  light  has  something  of  the  same 
effect,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  for  all  the  other  senses.  A  pleasant  odor,  if 
oviT  strong,  Iwcomes  disgusting.  A  very  sweet  taste  is  cloying.  This  over 
excitation  of  neurons  may  come  from  without,  or  may  come  from  within.  If 
the  central  neuron  is  so  much  occupied  with  itself,  and  the  sensation  that  is 
flowing  into  it,  that  it  is  prevented  from  making  such  connections  as  would 
comuiunicate  and  distribute  the  sensations  properly,  then  the  sensory  phe- 
nomenon becomes  painful,  though  it  may  not  be  exaggerated  in  the  peripheral 
neuron. 

VITAL  ENERGY  BEHIND  BRAIN  CELLS 

In  all  of  these  phenomena  there  is  something  more  than  brain  cells  at 
work.  Brain  cells  are  guided,  co-ordinated,  controlled,  and  even  overseen,  in 
their  labors.  The  same  conclusion  becomes  inevitable  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  cells  of  the  body  generally.  A  generation  or  two  ago  it  was 
the  custom  to  attempt  to  explain  all  the  processes  in  the  body  by  chemical 
and  physical  principles.  Respiration,  for  instance,  and  absorption  of  gases 
into  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  the  expiration  of  gases  that  have  been  gen- 
crated  within  the  body  during  vital  processes,  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
explicable  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  The  absorption  of  various 
substances  into  the  body  proper  from  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  excretion 
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of  various  eubetances  from  within  the  body  into  the  excretory  organe,  as 
well  as  the  procesB  of  secretion,  were  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  vary- 
ing plienomena  of  osmosis  and  exoamoBis.  There  has  since  been  a  genetiil 
Tccognition  of  the  fact  that  these  principles  do  not  explain  many  of  the 
incidents  within  the  body  in  its  relations  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  vital  processes  are  something  much  more  than  merely 
manifestations  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  lungs  are  not  mere  laboratories  in  which  refinements 
of  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  may  be  studied,  for  under 
varying  pressures  from  without  that  would  vitiate  the  ordinary 
laws  of  diifusion,  inspiration  and  expiration  continues.  Fishes 
live  at  depths  where  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  expiration 
would  seem  to  be  impossible,  yet  they  succeed  in  eliminating 
harmful  gaseous  material.  Prof.  Haldane  of  Cambridge  has 
called  attention  to  many  of  these  processes.  Animal  stomachs 
are  not  test-tubes.  Animal  excretion,  and  above  all,  secretion, 
is  carried  on  sonietimes  in  accordance  with  but,  almost  more 
often,  in  defiance  of  chemical  and  phypical  principles.  The 
individual,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  counts  for  much  more 
than  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  the  physical 
principles  involved. 

Besides,  all  the  parts  of  the  organism  are  co-ordinated,  and 
there  are  wonderful  checks  and  counterchecks  which  show  that 
animals   are  much  more  than  colonies  of  cells   fortuitously 
growing  together  and  habituated  to  such  common  life  by  many 
generations  of  heredity  and  environment  and  training.     In  a 
word,  the  old  vitalistic   principle  has  become   popular  once 
more  and  even  great  physiologists  have  insisted  th*at  there  is  a 
principle  of  life  which  guides  and  controls  and  co-ordinates  the 
rt  -     different  portions  of  the  body.    Especially  does  this  seem  to  be 
true  of  the  brain.    We  have  here  ao  intensely  complex  machine, 
composed  literally  of  billions  of  parts  which  work  together,  and 
>1  r"ry7|        in  doing  so  accomplish  wonderful  results.    Of  the  existence  of 
~"T/JwT        ^'^'^  machine,  much  more  of  the  great  intricacy  of  its  parts 
-■'■.LltfjJ        and  mechanism,  we  are  quite  unconscious.    We  learn  to  use  it 
in  very  early  years  with  an  assurance  and  a  perfection  that  is 
amazing,  considering  how  complex  it  is.     The  less  we  think 
about  it  and  its  workings,  the  better  does  it  work  and  the  less 
disturbance  of  function  is  there  in  its  accomplishment. 

Tf  a  vitalistic  principle  were  needed  to  ena])le  us  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  ordinary  body  cells,  how  much  more 
is  it  required  for  the  workings  of  brain  cells.    There  is  some- 
■   thing  behind  that  guides  and  rules  the  brain,  and  through 
.   which  it  accomplishes  its  work.    It  is  this  that  brings  about  an 
unconscious  cerebration  accomplishing  intellectual  results  for 
1  even  when  the  brain  machine  itself  is  at  rest  as  when  asleep, 
or  fails-  for  some  reason,  to  he  in  readiness  to  take  up  the 
work  that  we  demand  of  it.    It  is  this  vital  principle  that  co- 
ordinates   the    movements    of    brain    cells    which    represent 
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the  physical  proceBBee  underlying  memory  and  the  nervous  elements  of  the 
eensitive  and  motor  phenomena  of  the  organism.  Reflection  on  the  physical 
ntechanism  underlying  mental  operations  of  varioue  kinds,  demands  the  vital- 
ietic  explanation  much  more  than  the  physiological  phenomena  which  have 
converted  physiologists  to  the  old  way  of  thinking  in  our  time.  Our  indi- 
viduality is  probably  largely  due  to  the  physical  basis  of  our  mentality,  but 


there  is  something  more  than  that  required  for  any  theory  of  mental  opera- 
tions that  would  satisfy  all  the  questions  that  come  to  us.  There  is,  then, 
actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  force  that  is  part  of  us,  that  constitutes  a 
bit  of  the  essence  of  our  personalities,  yet  is  capable  of  accomplishing  results 
that  we  cannot  understand,  and  of  managing  a  machine  that  transcends  any 
physical  powers  that  we  can  think  of. 

Tills  vita]  force  behind  the  nervous  system  contains  stores  of  energy  that 
can  be  called  on  for  therapeutic  purposes.  It  is  the  directing,  co-ordinating  and 
energizing  force  which  controls  the  central  nervous  system,  and  enables  it  to 
accomplish  its  purposes.  It  is  the  disappearance  of  this  force  at  death  which 
leaves  the  body  without  vital  activity,  though  no  physical  difTerenee  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  body  can  be  demonstrated.  Changes  in  the  body  follow 
death;  they  are  not  simultaneous.  Tliis  vital  force  supplies  the  energy  that 
we  call  the  will,  and  underlies  the  process  called  "living  on  the  will"  which  so 
often  serves  to  maintain  existence  when  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a 
fatal  termination  is  due.     The  amount  of  energy  thus  available  is  limited, 
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but  is  much  more  powerful  than  has  been  thought.  It  is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service  in  preserving  health  and  eliminating  disease.  Its  existence, 
demonstrated  by  the  complex  nervous  system  which  we  employ  with  such  con- 
fidence, though  we  know  nothing  of  it,  furnishes  the  best  possible  basis  for 
confident  attempts  at  rousing  the  patient  to  use  the  vital  energy  he  possesses 
for  the  strengthening  of  weakness,  the  correction  of  deficiency  and  the  control 
of  evil  tendencies. 


CHAPTER  VI 

UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION 

Many  of  the  exhausting  neurotic  and  psycho-neurotic  affections  so  com- 
mon in  recent  years  are  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  patients  to  secure  such 
mental  relaxation  as  will  permit  complete  repair  of  nervous  waste.  We  are 
proud  of  being  a  generation  of  specialists.  Some  men  never  get  completely 
away  from  the  set  of  thoughts  with  which  they  are  occupied  in  their  partic- 
ular specialty.  Waking  or  sleeping  these  thoughts  are  with  them.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  then,  for  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  to  secure  such 
rest  as  they  need.  Cells  must  be  put  at  absolute  rest  so  that  nutritional 
processes  may  go  on  entirely  undisturbed,  and  every  portion  of  the  cell  be 
renewed  in  vigor.  Re-creation,  in  its  original  meaning,  is  exactly  what  must 
be  provided  for  nerve  cells. 

The  trouble  is  not  alone  that  men  occupy  a  very  narrow  set  of  brain  cells 
with  their  special  interest,  and  make  all  their  energy  pass  through  that  set, 
but  among  men  who  are  lacking  in  a  certain  insulation  in  the  nervous  system, 
this  particular  set  of  cells  continues  to  be  active,  even  at  times  when  they 
think  they  are  resting  or  diverting  themselves.  Unconscious  cerebration  (the 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  subjects  when  we  are  not  deliberately  giving  our 
attention  to  them)  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  human  ])sychology.  With 
the  rise  of  extreme  specialization,  it  has  become  even  more  dangerous  than 
before.  In  the  past  unconscious  cerebration  might  mean  any  occu])ation,  with 
any  one  of  a  number  of  interests.  At  the  present  it  is  likely  to  mean  con- 
centration of  thought  on  a  particular  subject  with  which  the  brain  is  prone 
to  be  occupied  more  than  is  good  for  it,  even  during  the  hours  of  ordinary 
labor.  It  seems  worth  while  to  discuss  at  some  length,  then,  the  subject  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  l)ecause  it  constitutes  the  pathological  physiology  of 
many  nervous  states  that  we  see  in  modern  life. 

Frcqucney  of  TJneonscions  Cerebration. — The  mind,  having  been  set 
to  work  over  a  given  thought,  continues  at  it  su])-consciously,  even  while  ap- 
parently completely  occupied  with  something  else.  Most  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  life  have  ex])erienced  phenomena  more  striking 
and  going  much  farther  in  unconscious  e(Te])ration  than  this,  ^fost  writers 
have  a  common  experience:  if  they  arrange  their  thoughts  on  a  given  subject 
and  then  turn  aside  to  something  else,  they  find,  when  they  go  over  the  same 
subject  next  day,  much  more  material  than  came  the  day  before.  The 
thoughts  for  an  article  will  often  gradually  aceumuljiti*  by  unconscious  cere- 
bration after  the  process  has  been  consciously  started. 
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At  intervals  during  the  next  few  days  succeeding  the  determination  to 
write  a  certain  article  (at  moments  when  no  conscious  thought  is  being  given 
to  it),  ideas  crop  up  that  help  to  fill  out  the  original  scheme  of  thought,  and 
if  these  are  jotted  down,  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  work  is  accomplished 
without  the  necessitv  for  that  labor  over  a  desk  that  most  of  us  scheme  to 
avoid.  The  more  familiar  literary  work  becomes,  the  more  frecjuent  are  these 
experiences,  and  one  occasionally  wakes  up  with  a  thou2:]it  that  opens  up  a 
new  vista  and  adds  valuable  material  to  what  has  alreadv  l)een  accumulated. 
If  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  as  for  a  book,  then  most  writers  will  probably 
confess  that  some  of  their  best  thoughts  have  come  in  this  "hit  and  miss" 
fashion  rather  than  at  the  times  when  they  were  seriously  applying  themselves 
to  elaborating  their  theme. 

Inspiration. — Some  of  the  great  literary  writers  have  felt  that  their  brain 
work  was  so  independent  of  themselves  that  the  word  inspiration  properly 
suited  what  they  were  accomplishing.  Thackeray  destroyed  sheet  after  sheet 
of  manuscript,  utterly  dissatisfied  with  it  until,  as  the  result  of  keeping  at 
it,  inspiration  would  come.  Then  he  would  be  able  to  fill  up  rapidly  many 
pages  with  work  so  finished  that  it  needed  little  correction  or  polish.  George 
Eliot,  at  times,  became  so  absorbed  in  her  writing  that  it  almost  appeared 
to  her  that  some  other  personality  than  her  own  was  wielding  the  pen.  Her 
imaginary  characters  became  real  to  her,  and  it  was  while  under  the  stimulus 
of  this  impression  of  living  in  an  imaginative  world  with  them  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  her  Ix^st  work.  Many  other  authors  were,  of  course, 
very  different.  Some  of  them  ridiculed  the  idea  of  waiting  for  inspiration. 
Most  of  them,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  begin  their  task  at  certain  times, 
yet  if  they  forced  themselves  to  it,  and  once  got  their  minds  going,  the  line 
of  thought  ran  on  easily  and,  at  the  close  of  the  task,  they  looked  back  with 
pleasure  and  wonder  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

lUustratioris. — This  is  true  not  only  of  literary  work,  whose  main  pur- 
pose is  the  arrangement  of  details  of  information  of  various  kinds  with 
personal  opinions  concerning  it,  but  also  of  original  thought  of  any  kind. 
Many  stories  of  poets  are  told  illustrating  this.  They  wander  round  with 
pencils  and  jot  down  thoughts  tliat  come  here  and  there  at  what  are  called 
moments  of  inspiration.  The  poets  dream  over  their  subjects,  catch  fleeting 
thoughts  that,  vague  at  first,  sing  themselves  into  musical  expression.  Music 
seems  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  poetry,  for  there  is  the  well-known  story 
of  the  distinguished  German  musician  who,  walking  with  his  wife  in  the 
park,  found  himself  without  paper  at  the  moment  when  he  had  an  inspira- 
tion. He  used  his  own  cuffs  to  write  upon,  and  then  finally  impressed  those 
of  his  wife  into  the  service  of  carrying  home  tlie  precious  musical  motifs  that 
he  was  afraid  might  not  come  again  if  he  allowed  the  favorable  moment  to 
pass  without  recording  them. 

There  are  stories  of  Tennyson  finding  some  of  his  most  perfect  lines  in 
the  fields,  after  hours  of  seclusion  and  effort  in  his  studv  had  failed  to  round 
them  out  to  his  satisfaction,  or  dreaming  them  into  shape,  or  waking  to  find 
one  ready  made*  to  be  written  down.  The  letters  of  Wordsworth  tell  how 
often  such  incidents  happened  in  his  life. 
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SLEEP  COMMUNICATIONS 

Any  one  who  has  been  thinking  niiicli  for  several  days  about  a  problem 
is  likely  to  wake  up  with  the  thought  that  he  has  dreamed  a  solution  of  it, 
though  unfortunately  the  solution  has  not  remained  in  his  memory.  It 
seems  as  if  a  communication  has  been  made  to  him  during  sleep.  I  have 
discussed  dream  life  with  many  men  engaged  in  serious  work,  and  practically 
all  of  them  confess  to  such  experiences.  Preoccupation  of  mind  with  a  sub- 
ject during  the  waking  hours  leads  to  at  least  some  occupation  of  mind  with 
the  same  subject  during  sleep.  This  unconscious  occupation  must  often 
require  rather  strenuous  attention,  exhausting  nutrition,  using  up  nerve 
force  and  hampering  the  rest  that  is  so  important  for  tired  human  nature.* 

Art  in  Dreams. — Many  a  painter  testifies  that  as  he  slept  interesting 
details  have  been  added  to  his  scheme  for  a  picture.  Mr.  Huntington,  who 
was  for  so  long  president  of  the  National  Academy,  once  told  me  that  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  his  famous  picture,  "Mercy^s  Dream,'*  in  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  had  come  to  him  during  sleep.  Giovanni  Dupr6, 
the  French  sculptor,  confessed  that  the  ideas  for  his  beautiful  pieta  had 
practically  all  come  to  him  in  a  dream.  He  had  been  thinking  for  a  long 
time  how  he  should  arrange  it,  without  allowing  any  of  the  ideas  of  sculptors 
whose  treatment  of  the  subject  was  well  known  to  influence  him  too  much, 
and  had  almost  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  anything  individual. 
While  deeply  occupied  with  it  one  day  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke 
the  whole  scheme  was  clear. 

Kathematical  Dreams. — Such  phenomena  of  unconscious  cerebration  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  exact  sciences.     Some  of  the  best  examples  of  these 


*  A  number  of  poetic  products  of  dreams  are  in  our  Uterature,  some  of  them  interesting 
for  more  than  their  curious  origin.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  bis  latest  volume  of  poems, 
"The  Comfort  of  the  Hills,"  made  an  interenting  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  dreams 
by  publishing  t^'o  poems  which  were  composed  by  him  while  asleep.  The  little  poem, 
"Which?'*  has  all  the  curious  allitorativcness  and  frequent  rhyme  that  is  so  likely  to  be 
noted  in  oxprosslons  that  come  during  sleep,  or  just  as  we  awake.  The  other  is  more  like 
a  somnambulistic  effort.  What  we  might  suggest  here  is  that  the  habit  of  poetizing  during 
sleep  would  surely  be  dangerous  to  any  one  less  eminently  sane  than  their  author.  We 
give  them  as  curious  examples  that  will  interest  patients  who  complain  that  their  dreams 
are  too  vivid. 

APRIL  FIRST 

Come,   lot  us  be  the  willing  fools 

Of  Aprirs  earlicKt  day, 
And  dream  wc  own  all  plonKant  things 

The  years  have  reft  awny. 

*Tis  but  to  take  the  poet's  wand, 

A  touch  or  here  or  there. 
And  I    have  lost  that  anriont  stoop. 

And  you   arc   young  and   fair. 

Ah,   no !   The  y<*ar8  that  pave  and  took 

Have  left  with   you   and   mo 
The  wisdom  of  the  widening  stream ; 

Trust  we  the  larger  sea. 

WHICH? 

Birth-day  or  Earth-day. 
Whiclj  the  true  mirth-day? 
Enrth-dny  or  birth -day. 
Which  the  woll-worth  day? 

For  furth«T  dotnllw  on  this  sut>J**ct.  fioo  tbo  ohnptiT  on  I)roams. 
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curious  phenomena  that  we  have  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  them.  We 
all  know  the  stories  of  mathematicians  who,  occupied  deeply  with  a  problem 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  solve,  have  gone  to  bed  still  thinking  about 
it,  have  slept  deeply  and,  as  they  thought,  dreamlessly,  and  yet  they  have 
waked  in  the  morning  to  find  by  the  bedside  the  problem  all  worked  out 
in  their  own  penciling — all  accomplished  during  a  somnambulistic  state. 
Missing  factors  have  been  found  in  dreams;  mistakes  in  the  working  out  of 
problems  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  dreams,  so  that,  on  awaking,  the 
calculator  could  at  once  correct  his  calculations,  and  even  serious  errors  have 
been  thus  corrected. 

Agassiz's  Experience. — Some  examples  of  these  experiences  in  other 
sciences  are  striking.  One  that  is  likely  to  be  impressive  because  it  occurred 
in  the  experience  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  seems  worth  reporting.* 

It  is  interesting  both  as  psychological  fact  and  as  showing  how,  sleeping  and 
waking,  his  work  was  ever  present  with  him.  He  had  been  for  two  weeks  striving 
to  decipher  the  somewhat  obscure  impression  of  a  fossil  fish  on  the  stone  slab  in 
which  it  was  preserved.  Weary  and  perplexed  he  put  his  work  aside  at  last,  and 
tried  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Shortly  after,  he  waked  one  night  persuaded 
that  while  asleep  he  had  seen  his  fish  with  all  the  missing  features  perfectly  re- 
stored. But  when  he  tried  to  hold  and  make  fast  the  image  it  escaped  him.  Never- 
theless he  went  early  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  thinking  that  on  looking  anew 
at  the  impression  he  should  see  something  that  would  put  him  on  the  track  of  his 
vision.  In  vain — the  blurred  record  was  as  blank  as  ever.  The  next  night  he  saw 
the  fish  again,  but  with  no  more  satisfactory  result.  When  he  woke  it  disappeared 
from  his  memory  as  before.  Hoping  that  the  same  experience  might  be  repeated, 
on  the  third  night  he  placed  a  pencil  and  paper  beside  his  bed  before  going  to  sleep. 
Accordingly  toward  morning  the  fish  reappeared  in  his  dream,  confusedly  at  first, 
but  at  last  with  such  distinctness  that  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  zo- 
ological characters.  Still  half  dreaming,  in  perfect  darkness,  he  traced  these  char- 
acters on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  the  bedside.  In  the  morning  he  was  surprised  to 
see  in  his  nocturnal  sketch  features  which  he  thought  it  impossible  the  fossil  itself 
should  reveal.  He  hastened  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and,  with  his  drawing  as  a 
guide,  succeeded  in  chiseling  away  the  surface  of  the  stone  under  which  the  portions 
of  the  fish  proved-  to  be  hidden.  When  wholly  exposed,  it  corresponded  with  his 
drawing,  and  his  dream,  and  he  succeeded  in  classifying  it  with  ease.  He  often 
spoke  of  this  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  well-known  fact  that  when  the  body  is 
at  rest  the  tired  brain  will  do  the  work  it  refused  before. 

Hilprecht's  Sleep  Vision. — Quite  as  surprising  a  dream  was  that  of  Prof. 
Hilprecht,  of  the  T'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  decipher  certain  characters  on  ancient  cylinders  from  the  Orient. 
In  spite  of  much  hard  mental  labor  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  reach 
definite  conclusions.  In  the  midst  of  work  on  the  subject  he  dreamt  one 
night  that  a  priest  of  tlie  olden  time  appeared  to  him  and  road  off  the  inscrip- 
tion that  he  had  in  vain  boon  trying  to  deciplier.  Immodiatcly  after  waking 
he  told  his  wife  of  his  dream  and  wrote  down  the  interpretation  that  had 
thus  been  given.  It  was  (luito  different  from  anything  that  lie  himself  had 
obtained  any  hint  of  in  his  previous  studies.  When  he  got  back  to  the 
inscription  he  found  that  this  interpretation  would  satisfy  the  conditions 
better  than  any  other,  and  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  it  represented  the 
missing  solution. 


•  "l-^uls    ApasRiz,    nis    Life    and    Correspondonco."    odlted    by    Elizabeth    Cary    Agafiniz, 
nouRhton.  Mimin  and  Co..  188r>. 
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Somnambulism. — These  curiously  vivid  dreams  are  occasionally  associated 
with  somnambulistic  phenomena.  Sometimes  very  definite  purposes,  requiring 
careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are  accomplished  in  the  somnambulistic 
state,  and  yet  the  actions  are  completely  forgotten.  1  have  recently  been 
consulted  about  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman,  on  a  visit  to  a  family,  had 
been  shown  some  pretty  though  not  expensive  jewels.  Evidently  the  guest 
envied  their  possession,  for  she  got  up  during  sleep  and  took  the  jewels  and 
hid  them.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  her  statement  that  she  remembered 
nothing  at  all  about  the  incident.  The  taking  was  not  attributed  to  her. 
There  had  been  previous  experiences  of  the  same  kind  with  things  belonging 
to  this  young  woman's  sister.  Somnambulism  represents  a  degree  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  that  may  have  serious  results.  Combinations  of  intel- 
lectual work  with  somnambulism  are  not  infrequent,  though  many  of  the 
stories  tliat  arc  told  are  exaggerated.  Some  of  them  are  authenticated.  Ribot 
has  a  ty])ical  example  of  intellectual  accomplishment,  in  a  somnambulistic 
condition,  that  shows  how  far  this  may  go: 

A  clear  case  of  somnambulism  was  that  of  a  clergyman,  whom  his  wife  saw 
rise  from  bed  in  his  sleep,  go  to  a  writing  table,  and  write  rapidly  for  some 
minutes.  This  done  he  returned  to  bed,  and  slept  on  until  morning.  On  awaking, 
he  told  her  that  in  a  dream  he  had  worked  out  an  argument  for  a  sermon,  of 
which  he  now  retained  no  recollection  whatever.  She  led  him  to  the  writing  table, 
and  showed  him  the  written  sheet  upon  which  he  found  his  argument  worked  out 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Unconscious  cerebration  is  not,  then,  a  trivial  matter,  and  not  an  un- 
usual experience.  It  probably  occurs  in  every  individual  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  he  thinks,  unless  he  is  engaged  in  analyzing  his  mental  processes 
and  their  ways  rather  carefully.  Tliis  constitutes  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
intellectual  life,  which  must  also  be  guarded  against  in  business  life  or  in 
any  absorbing  occupation.  When  the  mind  has  become  intensely  occupied 
with  a  sul)jeet,  it  is  not  easy  to  relinquish  it.  Even  when  we  turn  to  some- 
thing else,  mental  activity  in  the  old  groove  continues  to  some  extent,  and 
so  will  prevent  the  rest  that  is  necessary  for  the  repair  of  tissue.  Under 
these  conditions  the  re-rrration  that  is  so  important  does  not  take  place 
quite  as  well  as  it  should,  and  even  sleep  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  burden 
of  mental  work.  Mental  exhaustion  will  result  as  a  consequence  of  constant 
occupation,  and  so  mental  relaxation  must  be  secured.  Deliberate  means 
and  methods  must  be  em])loyed  in  order  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  we  are  securing  mental  recreation,  though  all  the  time  certain 
exhausting  mental  processes  continue  to  be  active. 

Dual  Mental  Occupation.— Many  are  inclined  to  think  that  reading, 
especially  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  has  become  so 
popular  in  our  time,  furnishes  an  occupation  of  mind  that  enables  one,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  get  away  from  cares  and  worries.  This  is  probably  true 
when  the  news  is  of  special  interest,  or  there  is  some  form  of  excitement,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  such  reading  before  one  grows  accustomed  to  the  usual 
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formula  of  the  magazine  stories;  but  as  years  go  on  and  cares  increase,  such 
reading  does  not  afford  an  occupation  of  mind  that  enables  one  to  throw 
them  off.  It  helps  to  pass  the  time,  but  the  cares  and  worries  keep  insistently 
presenting  themselves,  and  the  effort  to  inhibit  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  some  attention  to  what  we  are  reading,  makes  a  double  task.  Such  read- 
ing, then,  far  from  being  restful,  rather  adds  to  the  burden  of  care  and  to 
the  labor  of  the  mind,  for  besides  the  conscious  cerebration,  there  is  the 
undercurrent  of  subconscious  cerebration  disturbing  the  rest  of  cells  that 
should  be  free  from  labor.  The  constant  renewal  of  effort  to  keep  one  train 
of  thought  from  interfering  with  another  is  itself  a  waste  of  nervous  energy. 
This  whole  matter  of  reading  is  coming  to  occupy  a  new  place  in  tlie 
minds  of  educators,  especially  of  those  who  are  trying  to  realize  the  scientific 
significance  of  various  phases  of  education.  In  his  address  as  the  President 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Winnipeg 
meeting  in  1909,  Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson,  the  British  physicist,  sums  up  the 
value  of  reading  as  an  intellectual  exercise  in  a  way  that  would  not  be 
gratifying  to  those  who,  in  recent  years,  have  apparently  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  in  much  reading  there  is  much  information  and,  therefore,  much  edu- 
cation.   He  says: 

It  is  possible  to  read  books  to  pass  examinations  without  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  mind  being  called  into  play.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  process  in  which 
the  mind  is  more  quiescent  than  in  reading  without  interest.  I  might  appeal  to 
the  widespread  habit  of  reading  in  bed  as  a  prevention  of  insomnia  as  a  proof  of 
this. 

Social  Duties. — So-called  social  duties  are,  in  this  respect,  very  like 
reading.  When  we  meet  new  people  who  are  interesting,  we  get  diversion 
of  mind  in  their  company.  When  the  people  with  whom  we  are,  however, 
already  familiar,  and  perhaps  most  of  them  a  little  tiresome,  then  what 
is  presumed  to  be  a  social  diversion  becomes  merely  a  bore,  all  the  problems 
of  the  day  obtrude  themselves,  of  real  rest  there  is  none,  and  re-creation  can 
scarcely  be  possible.  Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  present-day 
theater,  after  we  have  become  used  to  its  offerings.  A  serious  play,  well 
constructed  and  with  life's  problems  touched  deeply,  may  grip  us  and  take 
us  out  of  ourselves,  constituting  a  complete  and  magnificent  diversion.  For 
a  limited  number  of  people  music  accomplishes  this  purpose.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  is  very  limited,  and  for  those  for  whom  music  is  the  greatest 
diversion,  it  sometimes  constitutes  in  itself  a  poignant  source  of  mental 
exhaustion.  Music  may  be  a  very  trying  thing,  especially  for  women,  and 
for  those  who  have  souls  extremely  sensitive  to  its  manifold  effects. 

Upon  these  considerations,  the  importance  of  unconscious  cerebration  is 
brought  home  to  the  physician.  It  is  impossible  for  a  great  many  people 
to  keep  their  minds  inactive,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  two  classes  of 
people:  those  who  have  superabundant  mental  energy  and  those  who  lack 
self-control.  To  both  of  these  classes  of  men  and  women,  the  physician  must 
point  out  the  dangers  of  unconscious  cerebration — the  occupation  of  mind 
with  some  subject,  even  at  times  while  they  imagine  they  are  occupied  with 
something  else,  or  even  during  sleep.  Such  continuous  occupation  with  a 
single  subject  is  dangerous.     Physicians  must  emphasize  that  many  supposed 
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mental  occupations  are  really  so  superficial  that  they  allow  other  more  ex- 
hausting processes  to  continue  below  them  in  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
As  a  consequence,  the  mind,  instead  of  being  relaxed,  is  really  more  tense 
than  before,  because  occupied  with  two  sets  of  thoughts.  Very  often  it  would 
be  better  for  such  people  to  continue  with  the  more  serious  problem  until  its 
solution  came^  or  until  they  realized  that  they  must  divert  themselves. 


MENTAL  RELAXATION 

What  is  important  for  mental  relaxation,  apparently,  is  not  that  a  man 
shall  try  to  set  his  mind  at  absolute  rest,  for  that  seems  to  be  impossible,  if  a 
man  really  has  a  mind;  nor  that  he  shall  occupy  it  with  trivial  things  (be- 
cause his  interest  will  not  be  caught  by  them  and  will  revert  to  the  last 
serious  thing  that  he  was  doing),  but  that  he  shall  have  an  outlet  for  mental 
activity  in  entirely  another  dinxtion  from  that  to  which  he  usually  devotes 
himself.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  that  a  man  shall  have  a  hobby,  and 
that  he  shall  ride  that  hobby  whenever  his  ordinary  business,  whatever  that 
may  be,  will  permit  him,  and  the  more  interesting  the  hobby,  the  better. 


REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

The  most  important  general  remedy  for  over-prolonged  mental  occupation 
with  a  single  subject,  is  some  outdoor  sport  or  form  of  exercise  that  requires 
all  the  attention.  Horseback  exercise  is  particularly  valuable;  boating,  es- 
pecially whore  tlio  man  has  cliar^re  of  the  boat  himself  and  where  he  has  to 
have  his  wits  about  him,  and  the  various  sports.  It  is  ])articularly  important 
that  men  should  not  be  alone  during  the  taking  of  their  exercise  and  diversion 
of  mind.  Above  all,  human  interests  take  a  man  outside  of  himself  and 
keep  him  from  disturbing  his  mental  equipoise  by  too  much  devotion  to  a 
single  subject. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DISTANT  MENTAL  INFLUENCE 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  tliat  it  is  possible,  at  least  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  one  human  mind  to  influence  another  at  a  distance  without 
any  of  the  ordinary  known  means  of  communication.  Many  people  have  had 
the  experience  of  thinking  about  a  friend  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
while,  and  shortly  after  meetin.<r  him.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  friend 
was  making  up  his  mind  to  bring  about  the  meeting  just  about  the  time  that 
the  thought  of  him  came.  Many  have  had  the  experience  of  writing  a  letter 
and  having  it  cross  in  the  mails  with  another  from  their  corr(*s]>ondent.  evi- 
dently written  within  a  few  hours,  though  there  ha«l  perliaps  been  no  com- 
munication for  weoks  or  months  befon'.  Tliere  are  peo]>l(»  who  insist  that 
they  can,  by  concentrating  the  mind  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  head  of  a 
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person  some  distance  in  front  of  tlicni  in  a  theater,  or  a  railway  car,  cause 
the  person  to  turn  around.  There  are  others  who  say  that  lay  thinking 
strongly  of  some  person  in  a  distant  part  of  a  large  room,  that  person  can 
be  made  to  think  of  them.  In  general,  there  are  many  persons  who  are  quite 
sure  that  there  is  evidence  enough  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  distant  mental 
influence,  or,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called  learnedly,  telepathy. 

Telepathy,  from  the  two  Greek  words,  tele,  at  a  distance,  and  pathos,  feel- 
ing, has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years.  Many  people  who  use  the  word 
glibly  are  inclined  to  think  they  know  much  about  it.  A  long  word,  however, 
is  not  an  explanation,  and,  just  here,  George  Eliot's  expression  "we  map  out 
our  ignorance  in  long  Greek  names''  is  worth  recalling.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  phenomena  that  seem  to  require  some  such  theory  as  that  of  telepathy, 
but  the  phenomena  are  still  under  discussion  and  their  significance  is  by  no 
means  clear.  As  we  understand  it,  telepathy  may  mean  either  thought  trans- 
ference or  mind  reading,  that  is,  either  the  active  process  by  which  we  com- 
municate our  thought  to  someone  at  a  distance,  or  the  passive  process  by 
which  we  receive  communications  from  others.  Tliese  thoughts  include  the 
idea  of  mental  influence  at  a  distance;  that  is,  we  can  by  willing  influence 
the  wills,  or  at  least  the  motives  to  action,  of  people  at  a  distance  and  they 
may,  in  turn,  influence  ours.  The  further  thought  has  come,  that  since  the 
mind  largely  influences  the  body  in  matters  of  health,  so  mental  influence 
from  a  distance  by  affecting  mind,  may  either  improve  or  injure  health 

Some  sensitive  people  are  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  they  may  be  in- 
fluenced from  a  distance  by  others,  or  at  least  that  suggestions  that  come  to 
them,  may  be  due  to  telepathic  influence.  Investigation  would  probably  show 
that  there  are  at  least  as  many  persons  disturbed  by  real  or  supposed  tele- 
pathic influences  as  there  are  of  those  who  have  hallucinations.  Sometimes 
it  is  said  that  such  persons  are  not  quite  sane,  but  the  more  experience  a 
physician  has  with  them,  the  more  he  dismisses  the  thought  of  insanity  and 
proceeds  to  use  contrary  suggestion  and  frank  discussion,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  mental  influences.  Insane  persons  tliink  they  are  being  influenced 
from  a  distance  just  as  they  hear  voices  and  see  visions,  but  such  hallucina- 
tions may  occur  to  the  sane,  as  apparent  telepathic  exj)eriences  may  also. 

Witchcraft. — It  used  to  be  a  common  belief  that  people  could  be  in- 
fluenced, even  at  a  distance,  by  the  mere  evil  wishes  or  intentions  of  others. 
After  all,  the  old  beliefs  in  witchcraft  that  were  so  common  in  Europe  and 
in  America  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  represent  the  conviction  of 
mankind  that  at  least  certain  people  might,  from  a  distance,  seriously  influ- 
ence them  for  evil.  Always  the  fear  of  malign  influence  was  uppermost  in 
people's  minds  and  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  witches  were  prosecuted, 
and  many  thousands  of  them  put  to  death,  because  of  this  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  working  evil  to  others  at  a  distance,  merely  by  willing  it. 
Occasionally  some  such  material  auxiliary  to  malign  purpose  as  an  image  in 
wax  of  the  one  to  whom  the  evil  was  to  be  done  was  used.  Into  this  the  ill- 
wisher  stuck  pins  according  to  the  part  that  he  or  she  would  want  to  be 
affected  in  the  enemy,  but  as  a  rule  the  will,  and  nothing  more,  was  used. 

Absent  Treatment. — In  our  own  time  a  system  of  healing,  that  has  at- 
tracted many  followers,  has  taken  U])  the  idea  of  beneficent  mental  influence 
at  a  distance.     "Absent  treatment"  has  now  become  a  familiar  expression. 
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Tliat  thopc  wlio  believe  in  such  favorable  influence  at  a  distance  should  aUo 
believe  in  unfavorable  influence  seems  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wc 
know  that  the  founder  of  this  special  sect  always  insisted  on  the  power  for  evil 
over  herself  and  her  followers  of  those  who  want  to  exert  the  injuriouB  influ- 
ence of  animal  magnetism — ^malicious  animal  maprnetism  as  it  is  called.  A 
very  definite  attempt  was  made  to  bring  a  case  of  this  kind  before  the  courts, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  exactly  resembled  some  of  the  old  witchcraft 
trials  in  New  England !  And  in  spite  of  the  insistence  and  emphatic  assertion 
that  no  such  thing  is  intended,  from  the  principles  that  are  accepted  the 
necessary  logical  conclusion  is  a  return  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 

Malignant  Magnetism. — As  a  number  of  persons  are  likely  to  fear  such 
evil  influence  of  others  upon  them,  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  it  must 
come  up  for  discussion  in  order  that  its  status  may  be  clear  in  the  physician's 
mind,  for  by  just  as  much  as  he  can  make  certain  to  the  patient  that  modem 
psychology'  refuses  to  accept  distant  influence,  will  he  be  able  to  reassure 
his  patient.  Of  course,  the  patients  who  come  with  such  complaints  have 
usually  some  element  of  mental  trouble.  The  alienist  sees  any  number  of 
people  who  are  sure  that  enemies  at  a  distance  are  working  spells  upon  them, 
some  by  electrical,  some  by  magnetic  means,  and  some  by  telepathic  absent 
treatment,  or  absent  ill-wishing.  Such  notions  are  the  delusions  of  the  dis- 
equilibrated  and  these  persons  often  cannot  be  reasoned  with.  Yet  very  often 
a  distinct  delusion  may  be  reasoned  out  of  even  a  subrational  person,  if  it  is 
taken  seriously,  and  some  striking  expression  of  its  irrationality  and  of  its 
total  disagreement  with  scientific  views  can  be  shown  to  the  patient. 

Action  Without  a  Medium.— The  medieval  scholastic  philosophers  quoted 
as  an  absolutely  accepted  principle  the  Latin  axiom,  "actio  in  distatis  re- 
pvgnat"  Literally  translated  this  means  action  at  a  distance  is  repugnant 
to  reason.  Expressed  less  technically,  the  principle  declares  that  any  action 
of  one  body  on  another,  where  there  is  no  medium  connecting  them,  no  link 
that  in  some  way  places  them  in  contact  with  one  another,  is  absurd.  The 
expression  in  distans  means  that  the  two  bodies  are  separated  from  one  an- 
other and  stand  in  two  places  having  no  connection  of  any  kind.  This  prin- 
ciple would  ordinarily  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  one  person  acting 
on  another,  unless  there  is  some  mode  of  communication. 

Crookes'  Theory. — Sir  William  Crookes.  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  about  ten  years  ago,  in  discussing 
telepathy,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  by  scientific  hy- 
pothesis, generally  accepted,  a  definite  medium  of  communication  by  which 
minds  at  a  distance  miglit  influence  one  another.  The  medium  is  the  ether 
which,  according  to  physical  theories,  besides  carrying  light,  also  carries  heat 
and  electrical  waves,  and  in  recent  years  is  recognized  as  transmitting  the 
impulses  of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  cells  of  certain 
human  minds  are  stimulated  to  a  particular  phase  of  vibration,  they  may, 
even  at  long  distances,  affect  the  cells  of  other  individuals  that  resemble  them, 
or  are  attuned  to  them,  that  is,  have  the  same  moment  of  vibration.  This 
is  the  principle  which  underlies  wireless  telegraphy.  Whether  the  vibrations 
of  living  nerve  cells  can  be  made  thus  to  radiate  out  over  the  ether  and 
arouse  in  any  way  other  cells,  especially  to  the  extent  of  communicating  ideas, 
is  a  matter  still  open  for  investigation.    The  possibility  of  this  occurring  can- 
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not  be  denied.  We  are,  however,  still  in  the  presence  of  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  The  question  is  whether  minds  are  thus  influenced  at  a  distance — 
whether  we  have  data  enough  to  establish  the  occurrence  of  telepathy  or  men- 
tal communications  of  any  kind  at  a  distance. 

No  Practical  Thought  Transfer. — At  the  beginnings  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  recall  that^  while  many  people  think  there  must  be  something 
in  telepathy  and  presume  that  the  investigations  of  recent  years  have  shown 
not  only  the  possibility  of  the  communication  of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind 
and  of  the  mental  influence  of  one  person  over  another^  even  at  long  dis- 
tances^  but  also  its  actual  occurrence,  yet  all  our  ordinary  life  is  founded  on 
the  absolute  negation  of  any  such  phenomenon.  For  instance,  our  courts  of 
law  are  conducted  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  possibility  of  anything  like 
telepathy.  Juries  are  summoned  of  twelve  good  men  and  true  who,  as  far  as 
possible,  know  nothing  about  the  prisoner  and  as  little  as  may  be  about  the 
case.  They  are  supposed  to  get  all  their  information  in  the  court  room. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  by  any  wonderful  process  might  be  able 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  spite  of  his  plea.  Nor 
do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  they  can  know  what  is  going  on,  apart  from 
what  he  communicates  in  evidence,  in  the  mind  of  any  witness.  Neither  is 
there  the  slightest  presumption  that  the  judge  or  any  of  our  lawyers  can  know 
anything  about  what  is  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  persons  present,  except  as 
they  reveal  it  by  outward  signs. 

A  lawyer  who  could  employ  telepathy  with  success  would  be  simply  in- 
valuable. Before  a  month  had  passed,  he  would  have  all  the  business  of  the 
criminal  courts  in  his  hands. 

Hental  Betention. — In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  these  represent 
conditions  in  which  determined  effort  is  made  to  keep  all  possible  information 
that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  from  passing  to  others.  Everyone 
concedes  the  power  of  such  absolute  self  retention  of  our  thoughts,  when  we 
deliberately  wish  to  keep  them  from  being  known  to  others.  When  ])eople 
wish  to  oorannmicate  their  thoughts  to  others,  then  it  may  be  difTcrent. 
In  that  case  the  sending  and  receiving  minds  are  both  active  and  tlie  condi- 
tions for  interaction,  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  would  be  favorable.  Just  this 
condition  obtains  in  the  court  room  every  day.  An  innocent  prisoner  wants 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  communicate  the  idea  of  his  innocence  to  the 
judge  and  jury.  Of  course,  he  does  not  succeed  by  telepathic  means  in 
transferring  to  them  any  inkling  of  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  his  very 
nervousness  and  anxiety  to  set  himself  right  before  them  will  sometimes 
actually  cause  prejudice. 

The  rule  that  has  thus  been  exemplified  in  our  courts  of  law  holds  for  all 
business  transactions.  The  ordinary  customs  of  business  presume  that  the 
buyer  does  not  know  what  the  seller  paid  for  the  particular  article  that  is 
being  excliangod,  and  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  that  profit  becomes  possible. 
A  few  telepathic  merchants  or  customers  would  work  serious  havoc  in  business 
life. 

What  thus  holds  for  important  affairs  in  life  is  just  as  strikingly  exempli- 
•fied  in  the  trivial  round  of  social  existence  and  in  our  intercourse  vrith  friends. 
Suppose  one  woman  knew  what  another  woman  thought  of  her ! 

That  charming,  old-fashioned  institution  "courting'^  would  go  entirely  by 
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the  board,  if  tlu-rc  were  auy  such  thing  as  real  telepathy.     In  general,  eociat 
life  in  all  its  features  would  become  very,  verv  tliffcrent  to  what  it  ie. 

How  Hach  Slight  External  Expression  ConveyB. — Mrs.  Coventry  Pat- 
more,  the  Enplish  poet's  wife,  once  told  a  little  story  of  some  people  who  lived 
in  a  distant  island  where  the  inhabitants  possessed  tails.  These  tails  were,  as 
they  are  on  the  animals,  organa  of  expression,  bnt  of  involuntary  and  quite 
unconscious  expression.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  people  there  to  say 
nice  things  to  one  another  whun  they  had  quite  other  things  in  mind,  because 
if  they  did  not  like  the  person  their  tails  hung  down  lK>hind;  if  they  did  like 
them  they  wagged  rather  vigorously,  no  matter  what  their  owner  might 
be  saying.  This  simple  revelation  of  feelings,  so  much  less  than  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  telepathy  would  occasion,  was  quite  enough  to  work  a  rev- 
olution in  the  social  affiiirs  of  this  romantic  island.  It  made  the  people  truth- 
ful and  candid  in  their  relations  with  one  another, 

Negation  of  Telepathy, — There  is,  perhaps,  some  evidence  of  the  occur- 
ring of  telepathy  in  sjiecial  cases,  but  all  of  our  present-day  life  ie  organized 
on  a  firm  basis  of  cnuipiete  negation  of  the  existence  or  occnrreuce  of  tele- 
pathy to  even  the  slightest  degree,  Every-day  experiences  teach  us  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  even  those  who  have  the  greatest  love  and  confidence  toward 
each  other,  do  not  really  know  their  life  partners,  for  it  frequently  hnppeoB 
that  something  turns  up  which  reveals  an  unsuspected  side  of  character  even 
after  many  years  of  intimate  union. 

Wo  human  beings  arc  "infinitely  repellent  particles,"  to  nse  the  phrase  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  \\\-  ni'ver  get  elnee  enough  to  one  another  to  have  a  real 
glimpse  into  the  depths  of  other  minds.  The  information  that  is  supposed  to 
pass  by  telepathy  from  one  person  to  another  is  so  often  just  the  kind  that 
we  would  most  sedulously  conceal.  There  is  extreme  unlikelihood  then  that 
any  such  passage  of  information  takes  place.  The  cases  cited,  as  proof  of  this 
transference  nf  thought,  are  much  more  lilcely  to  be  coinctdencee  than  any 
evidence  of  true  telepathy. 

Supposed  Examples  of  Telepathy,  — Tn  the  first  place,  though  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  existence,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur  are  extremely 
rare  and  are  distant  from  one  another,  both  in  time  and  place.  Even  the 
people  who  claim  to  have  had  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  happen  to  them 
once  or  Iwice,  do  not  pretend  tliat  it  is  at  all  a  common  occurrence  with  them, 
end  as  for  the  supposed  exhibitions  of  telepathy  upon  the  stage,  these  have 
been  exposed  over  and  over  again  as  the  simplest  fakes. 

As  to  the  cases  of  telepathy  that  have  been  reported,  with  careful  collec- 
tion of  evidence,  to  the  psychic  research  societies,  and  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber, though  some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to  explain,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  striking  coincidences  rather  than  startling  examples 
of  telepathy-     An  example  will  illustrate  what  I  mean : 

A  few  years  ago  what  seemed  to  be  a  complete  case  of  telepathy  was 
reported  in  connection  with  a  railroad  accident.  A  Western  man 
take  an  express  train  for  the  East  was  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  solicitude. 
There  had  previously  !ieen  a  series  of  accidents  to  this  very  fast  train  which 
he  was  to  take.  This  fact  had  be^  discussed  in  the  family,  and  did  not  tend 
to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  remained  at  home.    Daring  the  night  tb*- 
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train  actually  left  the  track,  and  the  car  in  which  the  subject  of  the  story 
was  asleep  rolled  down  the  bank. 

At  the  moment  his  train  went  down  the  bank  the  thought  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  came  very  vividly  to  his  mind.  For  a  moment  the  awful  position 
in  which  they  would  be  placed  if  anything  serious  happened  to  him  occupied 
his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he 
telegraphed  home  that  he  was  unhurt,  with  the  understanding  that  the  tele- 
gram should  not  be  delivered  before  the  following  morning. 

During  the  night  mother  and  daughter  sleeping  in  adjoining  rooms  were 
wakened  at  the  same  moment,  and  very  seriously  disturbed,  by  something, 
they  knew  not  quite  what.  They  rose  at  once  to  go  to  each  other  and  met  at 
the  door.  They  felt  vaguely  that  father  was  in  some  way  connected  with  their 
awakening  and  disturbance  of  mind.  After  they  received  his  telegram  they 
were  sure  that  what  disturbed  them  during  the  night  was  the  telepathic  com- 
munication of  father's  danger.  Each  had,  however,  deliberately  kept  from 
speaking  of  her  impression.  When  they  found  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
danger  unhurt,  they  were  sure  that  it  was  a  call  from  him  that  each  had  heard. 

This  bears  most  of  the  ear-marks  of  a  genuine  case  of  telepathy.  Here  are 
minds  whose  cells  by  custom  and  inheritance  are  finely  attuned  to  those  of  a 
distant  mind  that  is  suddenly  very  much  disturbed.  If  the  perturbations  of 
that  first  mind  were  carried  through  the  ether  by  a  sort  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
it  would  apparently  not  be  very  surprising.  So  carried,  they  woke  the  recep- 
tive cells  of  similar  minds  at  a  long  distance,  and  mother  and  daughter  felt  the 
thrill  at  the  same  instant.  Vague  though  it  was,  there  was  a  telepathic  message. 

But  there  were  other  passengers  in  this  train  who  had  near  and  dear  rela- 
tives, yet  none  of  them  received  communications.  There  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  accidents  in  the  past  fifty  years  of  railroading 
in  which  passengers  who  have  been  put  in  very  serious  danger,  have  thought 
intensely  of  their  loved  ones,  and  yet,  there  has  been  at  most  only  a  dozen  or 
po  examples  of  vague  telepathy  of  this  class.  Similar  cases  to  this  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  though  accidents  in  America  are  very  frequent.  At  most,  then, 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  very  exceptional  case.  Such  cases  would  mean 
nothing  as  evidence  for  a  scientific  law,  since  they  occur  so  rarely  as  to  aptly 
exemplify  the  old  adage  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  The  rule  evi- 
dently is  that  there  is  no  communication  at  a  distance,  hence  the  surprise  when 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  a  communication  has  actually 
taken  place.  Instead  of  proving  that  telepathy  occurs,  such  cases  make  it 
clear,  to  the  limit  of  demonstration,  that  telei)atliy  does  not  occur  unless  some 
extremely  special  conditions  intervene  to  make  it  possible. 

How  much  more  easy  it  is  to  explain  such  a  case  on  the  score  of  coinci- 
dence I  Of  course,  mother  and  daughter,  with  father  a])sent,  and  absent  in 
the  midst  of  wliat  they  thought  was  danger,  would  go  to  bed  anxiously  think- 
ing of  him.  Tliey  would  sleep  lightly  because  of  tlie  worry.  Any  slight 
unusual  noise  would  wake  them,  and  at  once  the  thought  of  father  and  his 
danger  would  occur  to  them.  If  the  noise  was  sudden,  and  not  repeated, 
and  therefore  inexjdicable  to  one  awakened  out  of  sleep,  they  would  probably 
be  so  disturbed  tliat  it  is  easv  to  understand  that  they  would  arise  at  once 
and  seek  each  other's  company.  Their  meeting,  therefore,  in  the  doorway 
between  their  rooms  would  be  readily  explicable.     Neither  would  say  much 
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al)Out  the  subject  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  in  order  to  shield  the  other. 
The  telegram  in  the  morning  would  tlirow  a  glow  of  retrospective  light  on  the 
events  and  seem  to  give  an  entirely  new  signiticance  to  their  thoughts.  The 
whoh^  affair,  though  only  a  coincidence,  would  seem  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
telepathy. 

Even  more  marvelous  instances  of  coincidence,  in  which  there  was  no 
question  of  anything  more  than  coincidence,  have  been  related.  The  English 
Psychical  Rejfearch  8<Knety  reixirted  the  case  of  a  young  man  sent  to  find 
some  trace  of  his  brother  who  had  disappeared  mysteriously  from  a  steamer 
sailing  from  Plymouth  to  Lisbon.  On  board  the  steamer  late  at  night  he 
stood  by  the  rail  thinking  of  his  lost  brother  and  wondering  what  could  pos- 
sibly have  become  of  him.  Suddenly  as  he  looked  down  into  the  ocean  a 
body  came  bobbing  up  out  of  the  waves  almost  directly  imder  his  gaze.  He 
reported  it  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel  and  it  was  grappled  for  and  lifted 
aboard.  It  proved  to  be  tlie  body  of  his  brother.  Is  this  an  example  of 
telepathy,  that  is,  of  the  mental  influence  of  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  live 
brother  upon  the  dead  brothers  body  floating  below  the  surface?  No  one 
would  stretch  supi)osed  tele{)athy  to  that  extent.  Tlie  steamer  disturbed  the 
body  which  had  been  floating  Inflow  the  surface,  as  bodies  do,  gradually  de- 
veloping within  themselves  the  gases  of  dtvomjwsition.  After  a  time  any 
slight  disturbance,  as,  for  instance,  the  booming  of  a  cannon  or  the  passage 
of  even  a  small  l)oat,  will  bring  a  body  up.  It  so  hapi)ened  that  the  brother 
was  on  the  spot,  and  actually  thinking  of  the  body,  but  that  was  the  merest 
coincidence.     There  was  no  conmvtion  of  cause  and  effwt. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  so-called  telepathy  can  be  explained  in  this  way.  As 
we  have  said,  no  source  of  error  is  so  copious  as  that  of  concluding  that 
because  one  thing  happens  after  another  therefore  the  second  is  caused  by  the 
first.  People  who  are  so  inclined  will  still  continue  to  accept  such  a  notion 
of  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  and  we  shall  have  many  cases  of 
Rupposf^l  telepathy  exi)loited  for  us  on  no  U^tter  grounds  than  this. 

Twins  and  Telepathy. — There  is  a  definite  popular  impression  that  twins 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  telepathic  communication  much  more  than  others. 
Accei)ting  Sir  \Vm.  Crookes'  theory,  the  possibility  of  mental  reciprocal  influ- 
ence, even  at  a  distance,  is  greater  for  them,  since  their  brain  cells  must  be 
conftidered  as  having  corresponding  moments  of  vibration.  Twins  of  the  same 
sex,  esfKJcially  those  who  resemble  one  another  closely,  are  usually  born  from 
a  single  ovum.  The  intimate  relations  of  two  such  beings  to  each  other  can 
be  readilv  understood,  so  that  we  have  manv  stories  of  mental  communication 
at  long  distances  and  curious  warnings,  forebodings  and  communications  of 
danger,  and  especially  of  sickness  and  death. 

Especially  does  one  find  stories  of  wraith-like  appearances  of  one  to  the 
other  of  such  persons  at  the  moment  of  death.  A  series  of  these  stories, 
af^parently  well  authenticated,  is  published  by  the  Psvchic  Research  Society. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  tales,  seemingly  well  attested,  of  cloud-like  shapes 
of  otlier  persons  nt  the  moment  of  di'ath.  As  a  constK|uence,  there  has  been 
df»veloped  nn  idi-a  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  distinct  possibility  of  such 
nppejirnnces  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  It,  however,  st'ems  very  doubtful 
whether  these  an^  anvthing  more  than  a  verv  strikiu":  coincidence.  Twins 
are  likely  to  he  almost  constantly  in  one  another's  minds,  so  there  is  abundant 
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room  for  coinciflencps.  But  anv  niinil)er  of  twins  liave  died  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  without  there  beinor  any  such  warning.  Occasionally  such  startling 
appearances  occur  in  connection  with  people  who  are  so  slightly  related,  or 
whose  existence  bears  such  slight  importance  to  each  other,  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  aj)pearance  may  have  come.  Wliethcr  they  are  amihing 
more  than  the  figment  of  an  excited  imagination  remains  to  be  seen,  for, 
while  we  have  a  little  positive  evidence,  this  only  emphasizes  the  possibility  of 
coincidental  day-dreaming  in  nervous  persons. 

Negative  Tests. — We  hear  much  of  the  possibility  of  reading  minds  at  a 
distance,  or  of  getting  definite  information  from  sealed  documents  and  the 
like,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whenever  definite  conditions  have  been 
set  down,  so  that  all  the  actions  of  the  supposed  clairvoyant  could  be  con- 
trolled, then  telepathy  has  always  failed  to  be  manifested.  Sir  James  Simp- 
son, for  instance,  publicly  offered  to  give  a  five-hundred-pound  note,  which  he 
had  placed  in  a  safe  deposit  vault,  to  anyone  who  could  read  its  number  which 
he  had  carefully  impressed  on  his  own  mind.  Needless  to  say,  no  one  got  it. 
In  the  days  when  Bishop,  the  exhibiting  mind  reader,  was  creating  such  a 
furore  in  New  York  and  London  by  supposedly  reading  people's  minds, 
Labouch^re,  the  editor  of  London  Truth,  offered  a  similar  opportunity  to 
Bishop,  but  advantage  of  it  was  not  taken.  Bishop's  power  was  entirely  due 
to  muscle  reading.  People  make  involuntary  movements  of  muscles  that  are 
very  slight,  but  sufficient  for  a  trained  observer  to  notice,  especially  if  his  hand 
is  on  the  individual  experiencing  the  emotions,  and  the  consequent  muscle 
reflexes.*  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  French  Academy  made  a 
labored  investigation  of  telepathy  and  found  that  whatever  there  seemed  to 
be  in  it,  when  control  was  not  properly  kept,  it  at  once  was  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible  when  conditions  were  planned  so  as  to  prevent  deception. 

If  patients  are  worried  over  disturbing  influences  from  others  or  the  read- 
ing of  their  tliouirlits  or  telepathic  suggestions,  a  calm  review  with  them  of 
the  practical  sid(*  of  this  subject,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  the  modern 
time  from  actual  investigation,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  relieve 
their  apprehensions.  Most  of  these  patients  are  unfortunately  insane,  ])ut  the 
reasoning  will  help  even  some  of  these.  Tliere  are  some  quite  rational  be- 
lievers in  such  manifestations  wlio  will  be  greatly  benefitted. 


CHAPTER  YIII 

SECONDARY  PERSONALITY 

So  much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  secondary 
personality  by  the  startling  phenomena  described  in  numerous  books  and 
articles  on  the  subject,  that  a  certain  class  of  "nervous"  patients  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  auto-suggestion,  flattering  the 
vanity,  that  they,  too,  have  a  secondary  personality.  They  even  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  hint  that  this  condition  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  failures  on 

*The  story  of  Han«i.  the  calculatinfl:  horse,  shows  that  even  animals  usually  thought  rather  dull-witted  may 
eatch  muscle  movoment"*  «o  nliKht  ns  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  any  but  one  lookinK  particulariy  for  them. 


tlieir  part  to  do  wlist  tjirv  onglit  to  do,  or  at  least  wimt  they  think  thev  would  I 
like  to  dn;  but  self-control  and  self-discijiline  require  B\ieli  constant  attention  | 
and  effort  that  they  fall.  Even  when  these  patients  have  not  quite  reached  the 
perBuaBinn  of  a  complete  Bocnndary  personality,  they  at  least  think  that  the 
BHbconscious  (or  their  suhliniinal  self)  plays  a  large  role  in  their  conduct. 
As  a  consequence,  they  aaecrt,  it  is  more  or  k-ss  beyond  their  power  to  control 
themselves,  and  their  responsibility  for  certain  acts  is  surely  somewhat  im- 
paired. Tliis  is  a  rather  satisfying  doctrine  for  those  who  do  not  feel  quite 
equal  to  the  effort  of  conquering  vicious  or  unfortunate  tendencies.  Those 
who  like  to  have  Bonie  excuse  for  pelf-indulgence  take  refuge  in  this  eup- 
poBodiy  scientific  explanation  to  absolve  them  from  blame,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-control.  The  drug  htiliitue,  the  inebriate,  the  victim  of  other 
habits,  sometimes  hug  this  flattering  invention  to  their  souls,  espwially  when 
they  are  of  the  class  who  delight  in  the  study  of  the  abnormal.  Reform 
beeonios  well-nigh  impossible  aa  long  as  such  an  auto-suggestion  of  inherent 
weakness  and  lack  of  will-power  is  at  work. 

The  Other  Self. — Frrmi  the  beginning  of  written  history,  man  has  always 
been  inclined  to  find  some  scapegoat  for  his  failings.  The  story  of  Adam 
blaming  the  first  fault  on  the  woman  and  the  woman  blaming  it  on  the  ser- 
pent, is  a  lively  symbol  of  what  their  descendants  have  been  doing  ever  since. 
The  lees  personal  the  blame  is,  the  better,  and  the  more  it  can  be  foisted 
over  on  some  inevitable  condition  of  human  nature,  the  more  generally  satis- 
fying it  is.  A  secondary  personality  can  scarcely  resent  being  blamed  for  its 
acts  by  the  primary  personality  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  so  the  field  of 
auto-suggestion  as  to  the  blameless  inevitability  of  certain  acts  is  likely  to 
widen  if  it  is  given  a  quasi-scientific  basis.  Long  ago  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
law  in  his  members  ojipitsod  to  the  higher  authority,  and  dwiarcd  that 
tJie  things  he  would  do  he  did  not,  while  what  ho  would  not  do  he  sometimes 
did.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  natures  in  the  curious  personality 
of  man.  Everyone  at  times  has  the  uncanny  feeling  that  there  is  something 
within  almost  apart  from  himself,  leading  him  in  ways  that  he  does  not  quite 
understand.  Usually  the  leading  is  away  from  what  is  considered  best  in 
us.  But  those  who  have  dwelt  much  on  the  better  side  of  man  and  have 
tried  to  climb  above  mere  selfish  aims,  have  realized , that  there  is  also  a 
power  within  them  leading  to  higher  paths.  Indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  that  men  think,  and  Ihe  resolves  that  lift  them'up  to  heroic  heights, 
ate  apparently  so  far  lieyond  ordinary  human  powers,  that  the  hero  and  the 
poet  and  even  the  more  ordinary  literary  man,  is  quite  ready  to  proclaim  in- 
spiration as  the  source  of  his  best  ideas — as  if  they  were  breathed  into  him 
from  without  and  above. 

Personal  Reiponiibility. — For  ordinary  normal  individuals,  this  question 
of  secondary  personality  has  scant  interest.  Norma!  persons  go  about  their 
work  realizing  that  what  they  want  to  do,  they  may  do,  and  what  they 
do  not  want  to  do  they  can  keep  from  doing,  unless  some  contrary  physical 
force  intervenes.  There  are  niauv  metaphysical  arguments  for  free  will,  but 
none  of  them  is  so  convincing  as  the  observation  that  every  sane  man,  with 
regard  to  his  own  actions,  has  the  power  to  chooBc  between  two  things  that 
attract  him.  He  may  be  much  drawn  to  one  thing,  yet  choose  another.  He 
may  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by  baser  motives;  he  mnv  sternly  follow  the 
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dictates  of  reason,  or  he  may  do  neither  and  hold  himself  inactive.  In  any 
case,  he  realizes  his  power  to  choose.  While  tliis  power  may  be  impaired  by 
many  external  conditions,  his  consciousness  of  its  actuality  makes  him  appre- 
ciate his  responsibility.  He  realizes  that  punishment  for  wrong  done  is  not 
only  a  part  of  the  law,  but  it  is  also  a  proper  vindication  of  that  consciousness 
of  free  will  which  all  men  have,  and  which  does  not  deceive  them.  The 
question  has  been  obscured  by  much  talk,  but  the  reality  is  there,  and  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  has  proclaimed  its  truth.  All  our  laws  are  founded 
on  it.  Without  it  punishment  as  meted  out  is  an  awful  injustice  and  crime  is 
a  misnomer. 

Hysterical  Phenomena. — Most  of  the  cases  of  secondary  personality  that 
have  been  discussed  at  greatest  length  have  been  in  jwrsons  who  were  as  desir- 
ous of  attracting  attention,  and  as  pleased  over  being  the  subject  of  special 
study  as  were  the  hysterical  patients  who  used  to  delight  in  investigation  two 
generations  ago.  That  most  of  the  phenomena  of  so-called  dual  personalities 
are  mainly  hysterical  seems  now  to  be  clear.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  patient 
has  found  that  the  existence  of  a  double  personality  was  of  special  interest, 
a  definite  tendency  to  the  formation  of  further  ])ersonalitie8  has  been  noted. 
Some  triple  personalities  have  been  discussed  and,  in  a  few  cases,  a  group  of 
personalities,  even  up  to  five  or  more,  began  to  assert  themselves.  This 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  of  the  hypothesis  of  supernumerary  personality  has 
revealed  the  real  hysteric  character  of  the  phenomena. 

The  whole  story  of  secondary  personality  in  recent  years  vividly  recalls 
commonplaces  in  the  older  medical  literature  that  gathered  around  the  study 
of  hysteria,  and  that  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  conditions  ascribed  to  hysteria.  Physicians  of  a  generation 
or  two  ago  who  found  their  hysterical  patients  interesting,  because  of  certain 
marvelous  symptoms  which  they  presented,  were  usually  astonished  to  learn 
that  their  patients  could,  under  suggestion,  develop  still  further  and  more 
surprising  symptoms.  Each  new  visit,  especially  when  other  physicians  were 
brought  to  see  the  patient,  showed  the  existence  of  still  further  symptoms 
and  revealed  new  depths  of  interesting  disease.  Indeed,  the  soil  was  found  to 
be  inexhaustible  in  its  power  to  produce  ever  new  and  interesting  crops  of 
symptoms. 

When  the  real  significance  of  hysteria  as  a  mental  condition  in  which 
patients  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  furnishing  new  symptoms  for 
the  physician  l)egan  to  be  realized,  one  of  the  most  pot(»nt  objections  against 
this  explanation  was  that  it  would  have  been  iin])ossil)le  for  the  y)atients  to 
have  studied  out  their  syiuptoius  enough  to  furnish  the  new  material  for  study 
which  physicians  found  so  interesting.  The  patients  were  supposed  to  be 
mentally  incai)al)le  of  fooling  the  physicians.  Wlien,  however,  a  ])erson  de- 
votes entire  attention  to  the  one  subject  of  making  phenomena  in  themselves 
appear  interesting  to  others,  some  very  startling  results  are  usually  produced. 

After  having  attraeted  the  sensational  attention  so  conunon  with  any 
novel  observation  and  having  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  ])roportion  to  its 
due  significance,  the  ])henonienon  is  now  settling  down  to  its  pro])er  place — 
a  rather  obscure  neurotic  phenomenon  of  nieniorv  in  hvsterie  individuals. 

Other  Xrurotic  Sf/nipfonis. — Janet's  studi«'s  at  the  Salpetriere  seem  to 
show  that  the  alterations  of  memorv  which  brinc'  about  what  we  call  seeond- 
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ary  personality  (the  forgetting  of  certain  phases  of  existence  and  the  main- 
tenance for  a  time  of  a  small  portion  of  consciousness  and  memory  quite 
apart  from  the  rest)  correspond  with  alterations  in  the  physical  basis  of 
memory,  that  is,  in  the  circulation  to  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  the  mo<les  of  association  of  brain  cells.  They  occur,  particularly, 
in  connection  with  certain  phenomena  of  hystero-epilepsy  so-called,  or  with 
the  deejxjr  forms  of  epilepsy  in  which  there  are  various  paresthesias,  hyperes- 
thesias and  anesthesias  as  a  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in 
the  central  nervous  system ;  and  probably  also  of  the  connections  made  by 
neurons  and  the  movements  of  neuroglia  cells  in  making  and  breaking  these 
connections.  These  alterations  of  memory  are  represented  physically  by  such 
cases  as  those  in  which  patients  so  lose  their  consciousness  of  sensation  that 
they  are  unal)le  to  tell  even  wIutc  their  feet  are.  As  they  themselves  say, 
"they  have  lost  their  legs."  In  these  cases,  patients  are  often  very  deaf  or 
have  a  limited  auditory  f>ower,  and  their  fields  of  vision  are  extremely  nar- 
rowed. In  most  of  th(»se  cases,  recovery  of  the  original  i)ersonality  takes  place 
after  hypnosis.  This  probably  represents  a  relaxation  of  that  short-circuiting, 
within  the  nervous  system,  which  brought  about  the  curious  phenomenon 
studied  as  secondary  personality. 

Dual  Dispositions. — The  studies  of  secondary  personality  that  we  have 
had  seem  to  show  us  persons  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  suggestion, 
in  what  is  practically  a  hypnotic  condition.  There  are  many  similarities  be- 
tween th(»  actions  and  the  mentality  of  hypnotics  and  of  those  in  secondar}'- 
jwrsonality  conditions.  The  individuals  are,  for  the  moment,  unable  to  recall 
what  haj)pened  in  other  stat<»s.  They  may  be  very  different  in  disposition, 
gentle  and  tractal)le  in  one  state,  but  morose  and  difficult  to  get  along  with 
in  another.  Such  differences  are,  however,  only  exaggerations  of  the  varia- 
tions of  normal  personality.  There  are  times  when,  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, even  the  mildest  of  men  and  women  become  querulous  and  diflS- 
cult.  It  is  often  noted  that  people  are  much  more  gentle  and  careful  in 
their  relations  with  some  people  than  with  others.  Men  who  are  known  in 
their  businc^ss  relations  to  be  quiet,  easy  to  get  along  with,  are  at  times  bears 
in  their  homes.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  exercise  of  inhibition  for  certain  men- 
tal qualities,  and  this  inhibition  is  neglected  for  some  places  and  persons. 
An  Anufrican  humorist  said  not  long  since  that  a  young  girl  passing  a  week- 
end at  the  house  of  a  friend,  should  remember  that  she  is  expected  to  be  un- 
selfish, thoughtful  for  others,  and  ready  to  help  her  hostess  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  otluTS,  so  that  the  party  may  be  successful.  He  adds  that,  of 
course,  as  soon  as  she  returns  home  she  should  be  perfectly  natural  again. 

At  least  in  a  limited  sense,  all  of  us  have  buried  in  us  secondary  personali- 
ties that  are  due  to  a  lack  of  control  of  ourselves,  or  occasionallv  to  a  lack 
of  such  initiative  as  makes  possi])le  the  best  that  is  in  us.  The  secondary 
I)ersonality  of  some  people,  that  side  of  their  characters  that  their  friends  see 
only  rarely,  is  the  l)est  side  of  them,  ^fany  people,  under  the  demand  of 
some  great  pur])ose,  rise  up  to  ])e  really  heroic  in  quality,  yet  in  the  common- 
place reliilions  of  life  they  an*  (juite  ordinary.  The  secondary  |MTsonality  in 
either  of  these  cases  is  not  something  almormal.  It  is  due  to  a  tapping 
of  derpcr  levi'ls  in  personality  than  most  people  realize  that  they  possess. 
^^^len  taken  in  connection  with  hypnotism  and  the  j)ower  of  su<j:g(Mion  over 
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susceptible  individuals,  these  adumbrations  of  the  deeper  problem  of  sec- 
ondary personality  as  the  psychologists  have  discussed  it,  furnish  the  best 
data  for  its  fuller  explanation.  Excuses  for  actions  founded  on  secondary 
personality  must  either  rest  ultimately  on  insanity,  or  else  on  that  lack  of 
inhibition  which  constitutes  the  source  of  so  many  of  our  actions  that  we 
regret. 

People  who  are  susceptible  to  hypnotism  may  remember  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  what  occurs  to  them  in  the  hypnotic  condition,  though  they  will  recall 
it  without  any  difficulty  if  during  hypnosis  it  is  suggested  to  them  that  they 
should  remember  it.  This  represents  the  most  prominent  feature  of  secondary 
personality ;  the  individuals  who  are  affected  by  it  do  not  recall  in  one  state 
of  personality  what  happens  to  them  in  the  other.  In  the  two  states  they  are 
very  different  in  character.  These  differences  have  been  much  emphasized  with 
regard  to  a  few  cases  that  are  especially  abnormal  and  have  not  attracted  much 
attention  in  cases  where  the  differences  are  slight.  Indeed,  in  a  number  of  the 
cases  where  secondary  personality  asserted  itself,  the  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  in  the  two  states  were  practically  nil.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  a  lapse  of  memory  for  certain  important  events.  Considerations 
such  as  these  help  in  the  understanding  and  psychotherapy  of  what  are  some- 
times puzzling  cases  of  apparent  dualism  of  disposition. 

WTiat  we  have  to  do  with  here  are  the  suggestions  of  secondary  person- 
ality which  neurotic  patients  have  been  inclined  to  make  to  themselves  as  a 
consequence  of  the  interest  in  the  subject  in  recent  years.  The  investigations 
of  Head  and  of  Gordon  Holmes  have  undoubtedly  shown,  however,  that  there 
are  true  ])athological  conditions  associated  with  certain  definite  and  very 
marked  manifestations  of  dualism  of  disposition  consequent  upon  lesions  in 
the  optic  thalamus.  These  cases  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  present 
time,  at  least,  are  quite  rare  and  at  most  would  account  for  duality  and  not 
for  the  plurality  of  personality  that  has  come  to  be  discussed  by  certain  en- 
thusiastic neurologists  in  recent  years.  The  magnificent  work  done  on  this 
shows  how  much  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  the  elucidation  of  nervous  dis- 
eases by  faithful  study  and  investigation  of  selected  cases. 


CHAPTP]R  IX 

HYPNOTISM 

Hypnotism  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  mysterious  psychological  process 
by  which  susce])til)lo  subjects  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  person 
possessing  some  marvelous  power  over  others'  minds  and  wills.  According  to 
this  supposition,  during  the  periods  in  which  the  subjects  are  under  this  influ- 
ence, they  either  have  some  new  source  of  energy  transferred  to  them  from 
the  operator's  strong  ])ersonality,  or  else  they  share  to  some  extent  in  the  will 
power  possessed  by  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  sub-consciousness  which  charac- 
terize^ the  hvnnotic  condition,  then,  thev  are  in  some  wav  endowed  with 
new  strength,  which  enal)les  them  to  ovtTconie  obstacles  to  physical  or  mental 
health,  some  of  which  seemed  at  least  (juite  insurmountable  under  their 
normal  condition. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  hypnotiBm  is  much  simpler  than  this,  consisting' 
merely  of  a  state  of  mental  absorption  in  which  all  dietracting  thoughti 
for  the  moment  warded  off,  and  only  such  thoughts  as  are  suggested  bv  thffl 
hypnotist  reach  the  conscioupnesB  of  the  patient.  The  essence  of  hypDOtism  is 
the  concentration  of  mind  on  one  idea  or  only  a  few  ideas  riiet.ated  by  the 
hypnotist.  This  mental  concentration  produces  the  effect  of  ^Tcater  strength, 
whether  apparent  or  real,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  connected  with  those 
thoughts.  It  is  usually  considered  that  hypnotism  involves  sleep,  and  in  some 
cases  it  does.  This  is  often  undesirable.  True,  therapeutic  hypnosis  leaves  ftt 
least  ciTtain  sensi'S  of  the  subject  0]ien  to  ])erceive  such  things  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  hj-pnotist's  suggestion  though  theso  senscB  may  be,  and  usually 
are,  quite  closed  to  all  other  perceptions.  In  a  great  many  cases,  though  there 
is  a  real  hypnotic  condition,  a  state  resembling  true  sleep  does  not  occur. 
There  is  only  a  more  or  less  complete  concentration  of  attention  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  operator,  and  a  complete  cessation  of  all  spontaneous  thought, 
or  of  all  suggestions  that  might  come  in  ordinary  ways  from  the  subject's  own 
senses. 

Effects  of  Hypnotism. — Most  people  have  a  very  erroneous  notion  with 
regard  to  tlie  effects  of  hypnotism.  Some  expect  that  the  hypnotic  sleep 
will  work  miracles.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  experience  of  one  who 
is  known  to  employ  hypnotism,  even  occasionally,  than  to  have  a  patient  who 
is  addicted  to  some  habit,  alcoholic,  drug,  or  sexual,  ask,  "Do  you  hypnotize?" 
If  an  affirmative  answer  is  given,  the  patient  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has  heard 
that  one  can  be  hypnotized,  and  then  all  the  tendency  to  fall  back  into  the 
old  habit  is  immediately  lost,  and  he  has  no  further  bother  from  it.  This 
supposed  miraculous  effect  of  hypnotism  in  supplanting  the  necessity  for 
using  the  human  will  has  been  cultivated  very  sedulously  in  the  public  mind  by 
<|uacks  and  cbarlntflns  of  various  kinds  and  even  exploiters  of  hypnotism  who 
belong  to  the  medical  profession.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Hypnotism  wiU 
not  change  character  unless  it  be  for  the  worse,  since  the  habit  of  it  some- 
times lends  to  dependence  on  suggestion  rather  than  spontaneous  motives. 
Hypnotism  cannot  be  substituted  for  weakness  of  will.  The  suggestions  given 
in  the  hypnotic  slate  are  practically  no  stronger  than  those  given  in  the  wak- 
ing state,  if  the  patient  would  only  equally  concentrate  his  mind  to  receive 
them,  and  would  be  as  ready  in  response.  It  is  the  readiness  of  response 
which  comes  in  cumulative  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  the  utter  abstraction  from, 
other  tbnughts,  that  characterizes  the  hypnotic  condition. 

This  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  valuation  of  hypnotism  from  the. 
very  strong  expressions,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  hypnotists  to  influencfl 
the  human  will,  which  have  at  various  times  been  made.  These  exaggerated 
claims  have  lieen  no  stronger  than  those  often  made  for  remedies  of  varioua 
kinds  thai,  have  been  long  since  discredited,  t  have  heard  a  serious  though 
young  professor  of  psychology  declare  that  be  was  not  sure  whether  he  WM' 
justified  in  using  all  the  power  that  he  possessed  by  hypnotism  to  influence 
men's  wills  to  keep  them  from  indulging  in  l!<|uor  to  excess,  because  after 
^11  nii'n  had  a  right  to  their  free  will,  even  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  it 
would  be  wronc  to  take  it  away  from  them.  He  added  very  phitosophieally 
Uiat  no  hurtian  ln-ing  had  the  right  to  play  the  rule  of  Providence  in  directing 
itbers'  actions  even  for  good,  unless  they  themselves  were  perfectly  satt8fie<i>| 
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If  there  was  aoy  such  force  in  h\-pnolism  as  is  llius  suggested,  the  reformation 
of  the  world,  or  still  more  its  defonnation.  at  the  hands  of  some  of  tlie  strong- 
minded  practicers  of  hypnotism,  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  process.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  hypnotizer  has,  except  as  regards  abnormally 
suggestible  po<»ple,  only  a>  much  influence  over  the  person  hypnotized  as  the 
subject  permits,  antl  the  subject  retains  all  his  personality  as  an  individual 
with  all  his  weaknesses.  After  he  has  been  helped  away  from  his  weaknesses 
by  h^'pnotism.  he  is  just  as  likely  as  ever  to  yield  to  them  again,  unless, 
during  the  inter\'al  of  conquest,  he  has  succeeded  in  bracing  up  his  will  to 
resist  them. 
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All  the  nK'tho<l5  of  hypnotizing,  then,  are  directed  to  securing  this  state 
of  concentration  of  the  patient's  mind.  The  hypnotic  state  is  brought  about 
in  different  ways  by  different  operators,  and  even  the  same  operator  must 
employ  quite  different  methods  to  secure  hypnotic  influence  over  different 
subjects.  In  the  old  times,  mysterious  passes  and  'strokings  and  rubbings  of 
various  kinds,  and  instruments  that  flashed  light,  or  that  made  special  sounds, 
were  employed.  Among  the  pioneers,  each  worker  invented  methods  of  his 
own.  A  review  of  these  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  none  of  them  represents 
essentials,  and  that  thev  are  onlv  auxiliaries  to  secure  concentration  of  the 
patient's  mind. 

The  methods  of  hypnotism  practiced  by  those  most  noted  in  the  history 
of  the  art  were  very  different  from  one  another,  but  not  more  different  than 
are  the  methods  in  vogue  to-day  among  individual  hypnotizers.  Indeed,  the 
practices  of  the  past  have  come  down  as  a  heritage  to  our  own  time.  Stroking 
and  touchinfr.  of  which  we  have  hints  in  the  oldest  times  in  Eirypt  and  Baby- 
lonia and  (ireece,  have  always  Ixvn  prominent  features.  Valentine  Great- 
rakes  dreamt  lliat  lie  heard  a  voice  in  his  dream  telling  him  that  his  right 
hand  should  Ik*  dead  and  that  strokinff  it  with  his  left  should  cause  it  to 
r«-over  its  jxnver  once  more.  After  this  had  hap]>ened  thrtn*  times  in  suc- 
cession he  Ix'gan  to  aj)ply  this  metliod  to  the  ills  of  others.  Great  rakes  stH?ms 
n*ally  to  have  come  in  to  replace  tlie  touching  by  the  king  for  the  King's  Evil 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  king  in  England.  Pastor  Gassner,  tlie  next 
worker  who  attraett-d  attention  by  hypnotic  pro<:*edures.  used  words  of  eoni- 
niand  after  attracting  tlie  profound  attention  of  his  patients.  Father  Hell 
employed  the  toiK-h  of  magnets.  Mesmer  used  music  to  predispose  the  mind, 
i)Ut  had  many  of  the  methods  of  modern  hypnotists. 

Mesmer. — While  Mesnier  un<louhtedly  attracted  attention  to  ct^tain  phases 
of  hypnotism  tliat  wm*  to  prove  valuahle,  he  was  hy  no  means  tJK'  first  to  do 
so,  and  what  he  *lid  had  such  a  tincture  of  charlatanism  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  discredited.  There  was  a  little  truth,  but  there  was  a  deal  of  mere 
pretense  in  his  work.  While  he  undoubtedly  obtained  results,  he  did  so  mainly 
because  of  certain  nu'ntally  impressive  methods  that  he  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  whatever  of  hypnotism  he  used.  Binet  and  Fere,  wlio  have  given 
us  some  details  of  his  work,  descril)e  his  methods  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  smacked  largely  of  (juackerv': 
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Hesmer,  wearing  a  coat  of  lilac  silk,  walked  up  and  down  amid  his  agitated 
throng,  accompanied  by  Dezlon  and  his  associates,  whom  he  chose  for  their  youth 
and  comeliness.  Mesmer  carried  a  long  iron  wand  with  which  he  touched  the 
bodies  of  the  patients  and  especially  the  diseased  parts.  Often  laying  aside  the 
wand,  he  magnetized  the  patients  with  his  eyes,  fixing  his  gaze  on  theirs,  or  apply- 
ing his  hand  to  the  hypochondriac  region  and  to  the  abdomen.  This  application 
was  often  applied  for  hours,  and  at  other  times  the  master  made  use  of  passes. 
He  began  by  placing  himself  **en  rapport"  with  his  subject.  Seated  opposite  to 
him,  foot  against  foot,  knee  against  knee,  Mesmer  laid  his  fingers  upon  the  hjrpo- 
chondriac  region  and  moved  them  to  and  fro.  lightly  touching  the  ribs.  Mag- 
netism, with  strong  electric  currents,  was  substituted  for  these  manipulations  when 
more  energetic  results  were  to  be  produced.  The  master,  raising  his  fingers  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  passed  his  hands  all  over  the  patient's  body,  beginning  with  the 
head,  and  going  downward  over  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  He  then  returned  to  the 
head,  both  back  and  front,  then  the  belly  and  the  back,  and  renewed  the  process 
again  and  again  until  the  magnetized  person  was  saturated  with  the  healing  fluid 
and  transported  with  pain  or  pleasure,  both  sensations  being  equally  salutary. 
Young  women  were  so  much  gratified  by  the  crisis  that  they  wished  to  be  thrown 
into  it  anew.  They  followed  Mesmer  through  the  halls  and  confessed  that  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  the  magnetizer. 

Be  Pnysegur  and  His  Successors. — De  Puysegur  has  some  definite  in- 
structions for  hypnotizers,  whom  he  called  magnctizers.  It  is  instructive 
even  now  to  read  those,  for  they  emphasize  tlie  most  important  element  in  all 
hypnotism,  the  confidence  of  the  operator  in  his  own  power,  for  this,  com- 
municated to  the  suhject,  produces  the  beneficial  results: 

You  are  to  consider  yourself  as  a  magnet;  your  arms,  and  particularly  your 
hands,  being  its  poles;  and  when  you  touch  a  patient  by  laying  one  of  your  hands 
on  his  back,  and  the  other  in  direct  opposition  upon  his  stomach,  you  are  to  im- 
agine that  the  magnetic  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  circulate  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  through  the  body  of  the  patient.  You  may  vary  this  position  by  placing  one 
hand  on  the  head  and  the  other  on  the  stomach,  still  with  the  same  intention,  the 
same  desire  of  doing  good.  The  circulation  from  one  hand  to  the  other  will  con- 
tinue, the  head  and  stomach  being  the  parts  of  the  body  where  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  nerves  converge;  these  are.  therefore,  the  two  centres  to  which  your  action 
ought  to  be  mostly  directed.  Friction  is  quite  unnecessary;  it  is  sufficient  to  touch 
with  great  attention. 

SoiiH*  of  ihoin',  metliods  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  successors  of 
Mesmer  and  De  Puys(»gur,  the  sense  of  touch  being  tlie  principal  adjuvant, 
tliough  Mesmer  employcMl  also  the  sense  of  hearing.  Braid  seems  to  have 
lK»en  tlie  first  to  realize  that  the  sense  of  siglit  could  be  used  effectively,  or 
perhaps  that  the  tiring  of  the  muscle  sense  might  well  serve  as  a  point  for 
the  concentration  of  attention.  He  used  the  flash  of  a  light  from  some 
bright  olgect  or  tired  the  eye  muscles  by  having  the  patient  look  upward 
at  some  object  brought  near  so  as  to  re(|uire  convergence  of  vision.  His 
metliods  were  imitated  by  most  of  the  hypnotizers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lie])ault  and  Bernheim,  at  Nancy,  employed  tliem  regularly,  and  they  were 
used  in  the  investigations  at  the  Salpetriere.  Tt  was  found,  however,  that 
after  a  patient  liad  been  onee  hypnotized,  all  that  was  needed  was  a  word 
of  command  or  a  definite  suggestion,  and  the  hypnotic  state  recurred.  Further 
experience  showed  also  that  the  original  hypnotic  phenomena  might,  in  most 
cases,  be  secured  vcTy  simply  by  word -suggest  ion  to  the  patient,  though  some 
individuals  recpiired  persistent  efforts  in  the  application  of  several  methods 
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to  secure  the  concentration  of  mind  on  a  single  idea  or  set  of  ideas  that  is 
the  essence  of  hypnotism. 

By  most  serious  hypnotists,  especially  those  who  use  hypnotism  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  all  the  rubbings  and  manipulations  are  now  either  completely 
eliminated,  or  are  used  only  under  special  circumstances.  The  important 
element  of  the  operator's  influence  consists  in  obtaining  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  subject  in  the  operator's  power  to  control  his  intelligence  for 
the  time  being;  getting  the  sujjject  to  resign  himself  completely,  with  abso- 
lute assurance  that  his  trust  will  be  for  his  good,  and  can  by  no  means  result 
in  harm.  Without  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  anything 
like  real  hypnotism  is  impossible.  Even  with  this,  only  a  slight  degree  of  the 
hypnotic  condition  may  be  secured  in  certain  people,  but  the  majority  have 
a  distinct  susceptibility  to  it. 

PRESENT  DAY  METHODS  OF  HYPNOTIZATION 

Though  various  methods  of  producing  the  hypnotic  sleep  are  in  use,  the 
rule  is  now  that,  in  the  course  of  a  hypnotizers  experience,  less  and  less 
external  auxiliaries  of  any  kind  are  needed,  and  more  and  more  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  bringing  about  of  mental  rapport  between  the  active  and 
passive  agencies  in  hypnotism  by  persuasion  and  command.  If  the  hyp- 
notic sleep  has  once  been  obtained,  usually  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  few  gentle 
words,  and  then  the  command  to  sleep.  It  is  at  the  initial  attempts  to  hyp- 
notize a  particular  person  somewhat  refractory  to  the  condition  that  auxiliaries 
are  needed.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  well  to  tire  the  eyes  of  the  patient. 
This  is  done  by  directing  them  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator  held  well  above 
the  patient's  head.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  effort  the  distinct  fatigue  which 
occurs  may  induce  forget  fulness  of  everything  else  and  cause  absorption  in 
the  single  idea  of  attending  only  to  the  hypnotizers  suggestions.  This  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  hypnotism.  Occasionally  the  flash  of  a  bright 
object,  or  a  revolving  mirror,  may  be  used,  but  these  are  only  adjuncts  and 
may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  if  the  operator  has  the  patience  and  the  time 
to  give  to  the  subject. 

Accessories. — Some  operators  use  a  mirror  on  which  a  ray  of  light  is  cast 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  attention  and  bringing  about  tiredness 
of  the  eye  muscles.  In  so  far  as  it  has  a  more  universal  application,  sight 
is  certainly  the  best  sense  to  act  upon.  Other  senses  may  be  appealed  to,  as  I 
suggest  later.  Instead  of  a  mirror,  a  polished  match-box  or  pencil-case  may 
be  used,  but  as  a  rule  the  less  artificiality  enters  into  it  and  the  simpler  the 
procedure,  the  better.  One  of  the  inconveniences  of  using  the  flash  of  a 
bright  object  is  that  occasionally  patients  who  are  very  susceptible  may,  after 
they  have  had  a  number  of  hypnotic  experiences,  be  thrown  into  a  hypnotic 
condition  by  the  flash  of  a  light  in  the  street,  or  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  a  mirror  in  liieir  own  homes.  These  conditions  of  facile  autx)-hypnotism 
constitute  one  of  tlie  serious  dangers  of  the  practice  on  susceptible  subjects. 
Whatever  good  may  he  aeeoinplished  by  hypnotism  will  probably  be  reached 
during  the  first  half  dozen  seances.  To  ])roeeed  with  the  treatment  beyond 
this,  if  it  is  employed  at  regular  and  short  intervals,  is  almost  sure  to  result 
in  harm  rather  than  good. 
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Sensations. — Besides  sight,  sounds  have  sometimes  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  hypnotism.  The  ticks  of  a  watch,  for  instance,  placed 
at  a  little  distance  and.  listened  to  very  intently,  have  been  known  to  assist 
in  securing  the  hypnotic  state.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  a  gong,  or  an  imita- 
tion of  a  catlicdral  chime,  have  been  used  in  the  same  way.  Soft  music  has 
also  been  uifod  by  operators  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
sounds  should  be  of  a  kind  that  do  not  disturb,  but  onlv  attract  attention  to 
one  sensation,  and  then,  as  concentration  on  this  is  secured,  the  hypnotic 
condition  results.  Practically  any  other  sensation  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Touch  is  often  employed.  Mesmer  stroked  his  patients  gently,  and 
others  have  used  the  same  process  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  French 
workers  in  hypnotism  have  claimed  that  there  were  special  portions  of  the 
body  the  stroking  of  which  was  likely  to  produce  this  favorable  Qffect.  They 
have  called  these  regions  zones  hypnogenes — areas  that  give  rise  to  hypnotic 
conditions.  Strokings  of  the  forehead,  of  the  cheeks,  of  the  hands,  are 
favorite  locations  for  those  auxiliary  touches.  In  this,  as  with  regard  to 
sound,  the  main  thing  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  some  one  sensation  with- 
out producing  disturbing  thoughts. 

Stroking. — Stroking  seems  to  affect  many  people  and  to  easily  induce  a 
sort  of  hypnoidal  condition.  It  is  done  very  naturally  to  a  child  when  one 
wants  to  console  or  encourage  or  admonish  slightly  but  kindly.  In  older 
people  it  is  a  familiar  gesture  among  those  who  think  much  of  one  another, 
and  represents  a  very  natural  tendency.  Even  in  the  midst  of  physical  dis- 
comfort its  efTect  is  quite  soothing,  and  it  is  evident  that  something  resembling 
hypnotism  is  at  work.  Evid(?ntly,  what  really  happens  is  a  concentration 
of  attention  on  the  sensation  thus  produced,  which  concentration  prevents 
distracting  thoughts  from  making  themselves  felt  and  permits  the  words  of 
the  one  who  does  the  stroking  to  produce  a  deeper  effect  on  the  mind  than 
would  ordinarily  be  possible.  This  seems  to  be  nature's  method  of  making 
suggestion  more  effective.  It  has  been  adopted,  quite  spontaneously,  by  many 
of  the  pioneers  in  hypnotism  as  the  result  of  their  observations  upon  its 
efficacy.  Lloyd  Tuckey  calls  attention  to  an  illustration  of  this  practice, 
which  makes  clear  its  effectiveness  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  naturally 
it  suggests  itself  as  a  mode  of  using  mental  influence.    He  says: 

Among  the  medical  men  who  have  come  to  watch  some  of  my  cases  was  a 
gentleman  who  seemed  much  struck  at  seeing  the  method  I  adopted  with  a  rather 
refractory  subject.  l'  held  his  hand  and  stroked  his  forehead  while  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  the  symptoms  of  sleep.  The  gentleman  told  me  afterward  the  rea- 
son why  he  was  so  interested.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  few  months  previously 
been  in  attendance  on  a  very  severe  and  protracted  case  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
patient  could  get  no  sleep,  and  the  doctor  was  afraid  of  death  from  exhaustion.  On 
the  third  evening  he  resolved  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  produce  sleep,  and.  If  nec- 
essary, to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  patient.  He  told  the  man  that  he  would  not 
leave  him  until  he  slept,  and  sitting  down  by  the  bedside,  he  took  his  hand  in 
one  of  his  own,  and  with  the  other  gently  stroked  the  forehead.  At  the  same  time 
he  talked  quietly  and  reassuringly  to  him.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  restlessness  entirely  cease  and  the  man  drop  off  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  That  sleep,  the  doctor  told  me,  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  the  patient  awoke 
out  of  it  weak,  but  cured.  Manipulation  about  the  head  has  in  many  persons  a 
most  soporific  effect,  and  several  persons  have  told  me  that  they  always  become 
drowsy  under  their  barber's  hands. 
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Drugs. — A  number  of  drugs  and  related  substances  have  been  used  as  aids 
to  hypnosis,  but  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  true 
hypnotism  that  results  and  whether  the  suggestions  in  these  states  have  much 
therapeutic  value.  One  of  the  drugs  most  frequently  administered  by  hypno- 
tists is  cannabis  indica,  which  has  long  been  used  in  the  East  for  a  similar 
purpose.  After  this,  chloroform  is  most  popular.  Schrenck-Notzing  even 
ventured  to  employ  alcohol  as  an  aid  in  hypnosis,  and  claims  that  he  has 
succeeded  at  times  in  making  intoxication  pass  into  the  true  hypnotic  condi- 
tion. Bernheim  and  manv  others  of  the  French  school  have  used  chloral  and 
morphine.  These  substances  are,  hoMCver,  liable  to  great  abuse.  WTienever 
they  have  to  be  employed  it  means  that  the  patient  is  but  little  susceptible  to 
hypnotic  influence.  These  aids  are  employed  only  because  hypnotists  do  not 
want  to  confess  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  humanity  is  not  directly 
susceptible  to  the  hypnotic  influence. 

Serious  harm  may  be  done  by  the  employment  of  these  drugs.  A  physi- 
cian, who  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  a  drug  addiction  that 
had  been  the  bane  of  his  existence  for  a  long  wliile,  went  to  a  well-known 
h^-pnotist  physician  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  miracle  of  hypnotism 
would  be  worked  in  his  case.  He  was  one  of  these  flighty  mortals  whom  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  have  fix  their  minds  upon  any  one  idea  for  a  definite 
time.  As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  him  into  anything  like  a  hypnotic  con- 
dition by  ordinary  means,  a  large  dose  of  chloral  was  administered.  He 
already  had  an  idea  that  his  heart  had  been  affected  by  his  previous  drug- 
taking  habit,  but  the  chloral  was  administered  to  him  before  he  realized 
what  it  was.  When  he  came  out  of  the  sleep  it  induced,  he  was  in  an  agony 
of  solicitude  and  anxiety  lest  his  heart  should  have  been  further  hurt  by  the 
chloral.    He  went  back  for  no  more  doses  of  that  kind  of  hypnotism. 

The  use  of  drugs  seems  to  be  a  confession  of  failure  to  secure  true  hyp- 
notism, so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  employment  is  justified.  Sug- 
gestions received  while  in  the  more  or  less  comatose  state  induced  by  drugs, 
instead  of  having  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  patient's  will,  rather  tend  to 
produce  the  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  effectively  using  his  own  will,  or  even 
exercising  his  will  when  helped,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  real  value  of  hypnotism  consists  in  the  concentration  of  mind  upon  a 
particular  idea  without  any  distractions,  which  enables  the  subject  to  make 
firm  resolutions  and  then  to  have  his  mind  help  his  body  as  much  as  possible 
by  directing  his  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  When  drugs  are 
employed,  they  have  a  diffusive  ratlier  than  a  concentrating  influence,  so 
that  the  real  purpose  of  hypnotism  is  entirely  missed. 


PRACTICE  OF  HYPNOTISM 

In  the  ordinary  praciice  of  hypnotism  now,  the  patient  is  placed  sitting 
on  a  comfortable  chair  and  the  operator  on  one  side  facing  prepares  the  mind 
of  the  subject  by  proper  assurances.  The  patient  must  be  brought  into  a 
thorou*:hly  assured  and  comfortable  state  of  mind  and  must  be  quite  ready 
to  submit  to  hypnotism.  Then  in  most  people,  if  the  finger  is  held  rather 
close  to  the  patient  and  well  above  the  line  of  sight,  requiring  special  effort 
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on  tbo  part  of  the  superior  recti  miiseles  as  well  as  of  tlie  power  of  con- 
vergence, a  tired  feeling  will  come  over  the  subject  witli  a  tendency  of  the 
lids  to  droop.  When  this  happens  tlie  subject  is  asked  to  allow  the  lids  to 
drop  and  to  quietly  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  idea  of  sleep  so  as  to 
])erniit  the  drowsy  fec^ling  gradually  to  increase.  On  a  first  seance  this  may 
take  ten  minutes,  subsequently  much  less  time  will  be  needed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
in  five  minutes  the  subject  is  quite  predisposed  to  sleep.  In  more  difficult 
cases  a  much  longer  time  may  be  needed,  and  repeated  efforts  may  have  to 
be  made.  Great  patience  is  required.  The  operator  soon  learns  to  adjust 
himself  to  certain  pcxjuliarities  of  individuals  in  predisposing  them  to  the 
hypnotic  condition. 

Hypnotism  Simple,  Natural,  Not  Mysterious. — The  most  important 
thing  to  know  about  hypnotism  is  the  fact  that  any  one  who  wishes  can 
hypnotize.  There  may  be  need  for  favoring  circumstances,  but  there  is  no 
need  for  any  special  faculty  in  the  operator.  If  he  has  confidence  in  himself 
so  as  to  take  up  the  question  of  hypnotizing  seriously,  if  the  subjects  are 
reasonably  susceptible  and  if  they  are  persuaded  that  they  may  be  hypnotized, 
or  even  if  they  are  not,  so  long  as  they  take  the  operator  seriously  a  hypnotic 
state  will  result.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  the  operator  himself,  the 
first  time  he  succeeds,  than  his  success.  This  at  once  gives  him  renewed 
confidence,  and  future  ]iy])nosis  lx»comes  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  To 
have  this  idea  widely  diffused  would  do  much  good,  since  it  would  at  once 
strip  the  charlatans,  who  abuse  hypnotism,  of  most  of  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds them.  The  general  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  would  also  do  good 
in  another  way.  It  would  expose  the  sup])osed  wonderful  power  that  some 
people  are  presumed  to  possess.  Hypnotism  works  no  wonders;  it  is  a  mere 
natural  manifestation  not  unlike  sleep,  and  probably  not  a  whit  more 
mvsterious. 

Stages. — A  number  of  divisions  of  the  hypnotic  state  have  been  suggested, 
but  probably  the  simple  division  into  three  stages  is  the  best  for  ordinary 
teaching  purposes,  and  helj)s  tx)  the  understanding  both  of  the  conditions 
themselves  and  of  many  things  that  are  written  about  hypnotism. 

The  first  stage  consists  of  a  subdued,  dreamy  condition,  in  which  the 
patient  is  not  asleep  and  yet  not  thoroughly  awake  to  all  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  He  has  his  mind  so  concentrated  on  certain  thoughts  that  he 
is  preoccupied,  and  suggestions  are  much  more  efficient  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  This  is  really  only  a  state  of  intense  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestions that  are  l)eing  made,  with  the  banishment  of  all  distracting  thoughts. 
It  is  rather  difficult  for  any  one  to  keep  from  being  distracted,  and  whenever 
this  is  accomplished,  the  ideas  that  then  enter  the  mind  penetrate  more  deeply 
and,  above  all,  seem  to  affect  the  will  more  forcibly  than  when  they  are  merely 
superficially  considered.  This  first  stage  of  hypnotism  would  not  be  con- 
sidered hypnotic  by  most  peoph'  who  associate  th(»  idea  of  sleep  with  hypnotism. 

In  recent  years  it  has  })een  found  that  most  of  the  good  that  is  accom- 
plished, esj)ecially  for  nervous  people,  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  can  Ik?  attained 
almost,  if  not  (piite  as  well,  in  this  first  stage,  and  without  the  hypnotic 
trance.  Th(»  first  stag(»  is  much  less  lial)le  to  the  dangers  of  liypnotism  in 
many  ways,  and  it  represents  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  psycho- 
therapy. 
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The  second  stacfo  of  hypnotism  is  the  hypnotic  sleep.  The  patient  loses 
consciousness  of  his  surroundings,  though  his  senses  are  still  open  to  sug- 
gestion from  the  operator.  Practically  all  that  happens  in  the  room  apart 
from  what  is  brought  to  the  subject  through  the  operator  s  direction  remains 
unnoticed.  If  the  sleep  is  very  deep,  even  the  suggestions  of  the  operator  do 
not  penetrate  after  a  time,  so  it  may  be  quite  difficult  to  awaken  the  subject. 
It  may  be  even  some  hours  before  the  person  hypnotized  will  come  out  of  the 
letharg}-  which  has  been  induced  in  these  cases.  Under  these  circumstances, 
this  second  stage  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  deeper  trance  con- 
dition that  characterizes  the  third  stage. 

The  third  stage  of  hypnotism  consists  of  a  profound  trance-like  condition 
in  which  there  is  catalepsy — that  is,  firm  contracture  of  muscles  all  over  the 
body — and  as  the  extensors  are  stronger  than  the  flexors,  this  contracture 
takes  place  in  the  extended  position.  The  cataleptic  condition  is  really  a 
ner\'ous  spasmodic  seizure  rather  than  a  true  stage  of  hypnotism.  It  is 
probably  always  harmful  for  the  patient  to  have  it  induced.  Its  occurrence 
as  one  manifestation  of  hysteria,  apart  from  h^'pnotism,  shows  its  real  char- 
acter. It  is  with  this  stage  of  hypnotism  that  professional  hypnotists,  who 
give  exhibitions,  make  their  demonstrations — that  is,  of  course,  when  their 
demonstrations  are  really  h^-pnotic  and  are  not  merely,  as  is  often  the  case, 
performances  by  actors  trained  for  the  purpose.  Catalepsy  is  entirely  patho- 
logical; experiment  with  it  then  is  eminently  undesirable,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  undertaken  except  under  the  most  careful  precautions  and  by 
a  physician.  One  of  its  dangers  was  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  death 
of  a  young  man,  who  in  a  cataleptic  condition  was  subjected  to  certain  strains 
upon  his  thorax  which  brought  about  the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism. 
Catalepsy  never  permits  of  suggestion  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  helpful  to  the 
patient.  It  always  leads  to  further  functional  deterioration  of  the  ner^•ou8 
system,  and  yet  it  has  unfortunately  come  to  mean  for  many  people  the 
most  essential  characteristic  of  hypnotism.  Its  production  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  acme  of  skill  in  tlie  hypnotist.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  less 
true  nor  be  more  likely  to  do  harm. 

Susceptibility. — As  to  the  number  of  people  wlio  are  susceptible  to  hyp- 
notism, there  are  great  differences  of  opinion.  Liebault  declared  that  prac- 
tically ever}'  one  is  susceptible  in  the  hands  of  a  patient  operator.  In  a  care- 
fully made  series  of  cases  his  failures  were  less  than  three  per  cent.  Van 
Rentergehem  and  Van  Eeden,  in  a  series  of  over  1,000  persons,  failed  only 
with  fifty-eight,  or  little  more  than  five  per  cent.  Schrenk-Not zing's  sta- 
tistics, collected  from  many  countries,  seem  to  show  that  only  about  six  per 
cent,  were  uninfluenced.  Bemheim,  at  Nancv,  was  not  nearlv  so  successful 
as  Liebault,  his  master,  and  his  failures  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
at  the  beginning  and  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  later.  I  remember  that  when 
I  was  at  the  Saltpetriere  fifteen  years  ago,  they  were  inclined  to  discount 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Nancy  school  with  regard  to  the  value  and  significance 
of  hypnotism.  They  insisted  that  probably  not  more  than  one  out  of  two 
of  the  persons  presenting  themselves  at  a  nervous  clinic  could  be  hypnotized 
to  the  extent  that  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  word — could  be  brought 
beyond  the  drowsy  stage.  There  are  other  workers  in  the  subject  who  have 
insisted  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  three  ordinarv  individuals  can  be  so 
13 
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deeply  hvpnntizpd   as  to  exhibit  the  ordinary  Bymptoms.     ThcBC  symptoi 
conaitit  of  completo  neglect  of  EurroiindiDga  aDd  absolute  absorptioa  in 
suggestions  of  the  operator. 

Some  people  can  be  hypnotized  to  the  extent  of  being  thrown  into  sleep;] 
and  yet  walk  and  talk  under  tlie  absolute  control  of  the  operator.  These 
are  so-ealiud  Bomnambuleaj  the  clasa  of  persons  who  are  exhibited  by  pro- 
fessional hypnotizers  who  want  to  attract  popular  attention,  and,  indeed,  the 
class  usually  exhibited  by  physicians  before  medical  societies,  and  even  by 
professors  before  their  classes;  This  extreme  susceptibility  is,  however,  quite 
rare.  Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  hypnotism  and  of  the  susceptibility 
of  humanity  to  it  do  not  c!aim  that  more  than  one  in  ten  of  average 
viduala  can  he  influenced  to  this  degree.  There  are  milder  degrees  of  hyp- 
notism than  this,  until  we  reach  a  stale  in  which  all  the  patients  feel  is  a 
certain  di-eamy  sense  of  well-being  and  a  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  suggestions.  Most  people  who  think  of  the  somnambnlistie. 
stage  as  representing  hypnotism  would  not  consider  these  latter  to  have  been 
at  all  subjected  to  the  hypnotic  state. 

lirpealed  Efforts. — As  to  this  question  of  susceptibility,  much  depends 
on  how  often  the  operator  has  tried  to  hyjjnotize  the  particular  subject,  for 
euBceptibility  develops  with  repeated  trials,  not  only  where  there  is  a  manifest 
impression  at  first,  but  also  where  tiiere  is  not.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  a  patient  who  cannot  be  brought  at  all  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism 
in  the  first  or  second  or  third  trial,  will,  at  llie  fifth  or  si.xth  trial,  yield  to  the 
suggestion  to  go  into  a  hypnotic  sk'ep.  A  dozen  unsuccessful  elTorts  may  be 
followed  by  the  development  of  a  very  satisfactory  hj-pnosis.  Those  who 
have  practiced  hj-pnotism  much  tell  of  having  tried  a  score  or  even  two 
score  of  times  before  finally  bringing  on  a  hypnotic  condition.  Dr.  J.  Milne 
Bramwell,  one  of  the  English  authorities  on  hypnotism,  tells  the  story  *  of 
having  tried  sixty  or  more  times  to  hypnotize  patients  Ix'fore  finally  suo- 
ceeding.  It  is  this  persistence  that  enables  successful  hypnotic  operators 
to  accomplish  results  where  less  confident  physicians  fail.  It  is  also  the 
frequency  of  trial  that  uinkes  all  the  difference  in  tlie  statistics  as'  to  the 
susceptibility  of  patients  to  hypnotism  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals. 
There  must  be  the  confidence  of  the  patient  in  the  physician's  power  to  hyp- 
notize, but,  above  all,  there  must  be  the  physicinn's  own  confidence  in  his 
power  to  bring  on  the  hypnotic  sleep  so  tlial  ho  tries  and  tries  again,  even 
to  seventy  times. 

ANIMAL  HYPNOTISM 


The  hvpnotization  of  animals  shows  tiiat  only  a  very  low  grade  intelli- 
gence is  needed  for  the  production  of  this  state.  The  famous  experiment  ot 
Father  Kircher  with  the  hen,  which  any  one  may  repeat  at  any  time,  is  a 
good  illustration.  The  fascination  exerted  upon  birds  by  snakes  is  another 
familiar  example.  The  bird  is  paralyzed  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  the' 
snake,  and  so  cannot  escape  from  its  enemy,  fairly  glueing  its  eyes  on  the 
terrifying  object,  and  thus  loses  power  to  control  its  wings.    Stories  of  snalce 
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fascination  are  usuallv  told  as  if  the  eve  of  the  snake  attracted  the  bird,  who 
thereupon  proceed*;^  to  appmach  the  snake.  Tlie>e  are,  however,  doubtful 
stories.  The  parahsis  of  motion  seems  to  be  the  main  etfect.  The  rabbit  is 
affected  in  nearly  the  same  way.  Tliere  is  a  tremor  of  horror  in  anticipation, 
and  then  the  animal  stands  perfectly  quiet,  though  ordinarily  he  would  be 
quite  able  to  escape,  while  its  enemy  approaches.  The  underlying  mechanism 
is  evidently  a  concentration  of  attention,  which  completely  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  exertion  of  any  spontaneous  energy  except  that  involved  in  the 
one  act  of  watching  the  awful  object. 

DANGERS  OF  HTPNOTISM 

There  are  many  and  various  opinions  of  the  dangers  of  hypnotism.  Some 
of  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  have  insisteil  on  its  dangers.  Some  of 
those  who  have  had  very  large  experience  have  declared  emphatically  that  there 
is  no  danger  at  all.  Occasionally  it  has  seemed  that  such  a  declaration  must 
be  considered  as  having  been  dictated  by  such  intensity  of  interest  as  some- 
times leads  men  to  overlook  the  darker  side  of  things  with  which  they  are 
much  occupied.  Certain  moral  aspects  of  hypnotism  are  at  least  dubious,  and, 
it  must  be  admitted,  present  opportunities  for  abuse.  There  are  certain 
dangers  connected  with  its  effect  ujwn  nervous  patients,  and  especially  with 
its  influence  upon  character,  that  have  become  more  and  more  clear  in  recent 
years.  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  in  his  *'Self  Help  for  Nervous  Women,*'  a 
series  of  familiar  talks  on  economy  in  nervous  expenditure,*  has  dwelt  on 
certain  of  these  dangers  of  hx'pnotism  for  nervous  patients*  in  a  passage  that 
deserves  to  be  recalled.  As  a  representative  of  a  school  of  thought  that  is 
worthy  of  special  regard  from  American  physicians  his  expressions  must 
carry  weight: 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  any  form  or  degree,  a  two- 
edged  sword,  capable  indeed  of  usefulness,  but  more  capable  of  harm.  After  years 
of  study,  t)eginning  with  too  easy  an  approval  of  it,  hypnotism,  whether  called  by 
that  name  or  by  the  unsuitable  one  of  suggestion.*  has  been  laid  aside  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a  means  too  dangerous  for  ordinary  use.  involving  great  risk  of 
deterioration  of  character  in  the  subject  if  often  repeated,  and  putting  a  terribly 
tempting  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  user,  fascinating  in  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
produce  superficial  and  temporary  good  results  and  equally  capable  of  being  used 
for  harmful  ones. 

A  susceptible  person,  once  hypnotized,  is  more  and  more  easily  thrown  into  the 
hypnotic  state  until  even  the  slightest  hint  suffices  to  bring  about  the  condition. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  hjrpnotization  to  go  so  far  as  deep  sleep:  this  more  ad- 
vanced stage  is  indeed  seldom  required,  and  to  say  that  persons  are  not  hypnotized 
l)ecau8e  they  are  not  put  into  a  sleep  or  a  trance  shows  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  very  slight  degrees  of  the  hypnotic  condition  are  as 
dangerous  as  the  deeper,  but  I  do  say  that  all  degrees  of  it  are  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  and  healthy  action  of  the  subject's  nervous  system.  The  danger  of  harm 
increases  with  every  repetition  of  the  hypnotization. 

In  suggestible,  that  is,  over-susceptible,  individuals,  who  are  almost  universally 
neurotic  persons,  to  fix  the  eyes  on  a  small  point,  especially  a  bright  one,  some- 
times even  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  one  idea  of  going  into  the  hypnotic  state  (mild 
or  deep),  is  enough  without  further  intervention  from  any  one  to  put  them  into 
that  state. 


•  Phlladelpbia.  Lippincott.  1909. 
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SECTION   III 
THE   INDIVIDUAL   PATIENT 

CHAPTER  I 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PATIENT 

The  most  important  element  in  Psychotherapy  is  the  individual  patient. 
Old  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath  said  a  century  ago,  "It  is  much  more  important  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  patient  has  a  dist^ase,  than  what  sort  of  a  disease  a 
patient  has."  Mental  influence  is  not  of  the  slightest  avail  against  pneu- 
monia or  typhoid  fever,  nor  constipation  nor  rheumatism  as  such;  mental 
influence  may  be,  and  often  is,  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  patient 
suffering  from  any  of  these  diseases. 

We  recognize  frankly  now  that  for  most  diseases  we  can  do  nothing  to 
counteract  the  disease  directly  or  to  cure  it  specifically.  The  idea  of  specifics 
in  medicine  has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared.  Two  or  three  of  them  possibly 
we  have,  but  even  with  regard  to  these,  there  are  certain  doubts  as  to,  the 
essential  modes  of  their  activity.  We  have  learned,  however,  to  help  the 
patient  to  overcome  disease.  We  know  how  to  conserve  his  forces,  to  increase 
his  vital  reaction,  to  maintain  his  nutrition  without  disturbing  his  general 
condition,  and  to  secure  elimination  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  nature  from 
being  interfered  with  in  her  curative  purposes.  To  this,  psychotherapy  would 
enable  us  to  add  such  encouragement  of  the  patient  as  would  tap  new  sources 
of  energ}'  in  him  according  to  the  law  of  reserve  energy,  and  would  prevent 
discouragement  and  the  inhibition  of  favorable  nerve  impulses  that  so  often 
follow.  The  outcome  of  any  disease  depends  on  two  factors.  One  is  the 
condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  the  infection  was  acquired,  the  other  is 
the  virulence  of  the  infection.  We  can  do  nothing  to  modify  this  latter  ele- 
ment, once  the  disease  manifests  itself.  We  can,  however,  do  much  to  enable 
the  patient  to  throw  off  the  disease  and,  above  all,  by  securing  a  favorable 
attitude  of  mind,  we  can  enable  him  to  use  his  forces  to  the  l)est  advantage. 

Anyone  who  has  noted  the  difference  between  the  patient's  state  just  before 
and  just  after  his  physician  has  called,  though  absolutely  no  physical  remedy 
has  been  employed,  is  able  to  realize  very  well  how  much  psychotherapy  is  able 
to  accomplish.  One  who  did  not  know,  would  be  sure  to  assume  that  some 
potent  remedy  had  been  administered — ^and  there  has  been.  This  potent 
remedy  is  psychotherapy.  Whether  the  personal  magnetism  necessary  to  pro- 
duce therapeutic  effects  of  this  kind  can  be  learned  or  not  depends  on  the 
individuality  of  the  physician.  Undoubtedly,  however,  everyone  can  add  to 
whatever  of  personal  influence  he  has  by  definitely  recognizing  its  place,  by 
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makiDg  even*  effort  to  employ  it,  and  tlien  l»y  re^lar  pysteiiiatic  eflFort  in 
securing  as  much  personal  information  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  patient. 
This  personal  relationship  of  physician  and  patient  makes  instruction  easier 
and  suggestion  more  efTective. 

The  securing  of  personal  information  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  de- 
termining the  affect icns  that  psychotherapy  will  relieve,  because  very  often 
details  of  life  and  habits  are  discovered  that  can  be  so  modified  bv  instmc- 
tion  as  to  bring  about  a  disappearance  of  unfavorable  physical  influences.  It 
is  indeed  surprising  to  find  how  many  unreasonable  things  people  do  from 
habit,  from  unfortunate  persuasion,  or  from  lack  of  knowledge.  In  many  of 
the  minor  chronic  ailments  that  are  the  source  of  so  much  mental  discomfort 
to  patients,  the  physician  finds  that  a  change  in  the  patients'  habits,  not  neces- 
sarily of  marked  degree,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  cheerful  health 
and  rather  des[)ondent  low-spirited  feeling.  Now  that  epidemic  disease  has 
become  rarer,  a  physician's  practice,  especially  among  the  better  classee,  ia 
much  more  taken  up  with  these  minor  ailments  than  with  the  typical  classical 
diseases. 

The  ordinarj'  history  of  their  ailments,  as  patients  commonly  present 
them,  especially  when  there  are  neurotic  elements,  is  likely  to  be  meager  in 
what  is  objective,  but  consists  mostly  of  the  subjwtive.  Such  patients  have 
much  to  say  of  their  sensations,  their  feelings,  their  dreads,  their  surmises, 
their  conclusions  as  to  their  j)articular  condition,  and  especially  the  hereditary 
elements  in  it,  but  comparatively  little  of  the  objective  realities  of  their  ills 
and  of  their  environment.  \Miat  the  physician  needs  to  know  about  them  is 
their  habits  of  life,  their  daily  routine  of  existence,  just  as  minutely  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  information.  There  is  just  one  way  to  get  the  latter 
details,  and  tliat  is  to  incjuire  particularly  with  regard  to  actual  happenings. 
In  chronic  conditions  of  many  kinds,  it  is  so  helpful  that  it  will  always  be 
worth  the  physician's  while  to  get  at  these  details,  especially  in, supposedly 
puzzling  cases  for  which  various  forms  of  treatment  have  lMH»n  already  tried. 

In  s|)ite  of  every  precaution  in  this  matter,  the  physician  sometimes 
finds,  after  a  series  of  consultations,  that  some  point  which  when  brought 
to  lifrht  he  considers  to  l)e  of  great  iiii|)ortance,  has  been  thought  so  trivial 
by  tlu»  patient  that  it  was  never  mentioned,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
questioning.  In  all  medical  practice  the  rule  is  that  mistakes  of  diagnosis 
are  much  more  due  to  neglect  in  eliciting  necessary  information  than  either  to 
lack  of  expertness  in  diagnosis,  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
symptoms. 

In  the  affections  that  can  be  relieve'l  ])y  psychotherapeutics,  the  most  im- 
portant element  for  diagnosis,  besides  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  patient's 
habits,  is  just  as  detailed  information  as  possible  with  regard  to  his  ways 
and  modes  of  thought  as  to  his  ills.  Tract ioally  every  motive,  as  well  as 
everv  action  of  the  dav,  must  be  scrutinized,  and  often  it  will  be  found  that 
little  things  mean  much  for  the  individual.  "Trifles  make  perfection,  but 
perfection  is  no  trifle,"  as  said  by  Miclielangelo.  might  well  be  changed  for 
the  physician  to.  Trifles  make  all  the  difference  between  health  and  discom- 
fort, though  health  is  no  trifle. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  MORNING  HOURS 

In  getting  the  history  of  patients  for  diagnostic  purposes  the  safest  way  is 
to  begin  with  the  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  then  to  follow  out  the 
various  actions  of  the  day.  The  hour  and  mode  of  rising  should  be  inquired 
into.  Practically  all  nervous  people,  and  nearly  all  those  beyond  middle 
life,  feel  less  fit  in  the  morning  hours  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  day. 
Apparently  as  a  consequence  of  their  will  having  been  allowed  to  lose  its 
liold  during  sleep,  it  does  not  secure  thorough  command  over  the  organism 
for  some  time.  Nervous  people,  as  a  rule,  wake  up  with  a  tired  feeling,  a 
dread  of  the  day,  wondering  whether  life  is  worth  living.  They  dread — for 
it  is  a  real  dread — to  get  up  and  tackle  the  daily  round  of  life  once  more. 

If  they  have  nothing  very  definite  to  do,  then  slight  tired  feelings  or  dis- 
comfort, even  of  very  minor  degree,  may  lead  them  to  think  that  they  cannot 
get  up.  Any  yielding  in  this  matter  is  almost  sure  to  do  harm.  When  there 
are  no  objective  signs,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  fever  recognizable  by  the 
thermometer  and  there  has  been  no  diarrhea  or  any  physical  weakness, 
nervous  patients  phould  get  up  promptly  at  a  particular  hour  every  morn- 
ing, because,  as  a  rule,  within  a  half  hour  after  getting  up  they  feel  better, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  washed  and  have  had  their  breakfast,  life  has 
grown  not  only  quite  possible  but  even  plausible,  and  the  day's  work  does 
not  seem  such  a  nightmare  as  it  was  at  first.  It  is  not  advisable  to  tell  peo- 
ple all  this  as  soon  as  they  confess  their  habit  of  dawdling  in  the  morning, 
for  they  must  be  gradually  brought  to  discipline  themselves.  The  detail 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  they  get  up  as  well  as  when. 

Mode  of  Awaking. —It  is  often  valuable  to  know  how  patients  awake.  Some- 
times it  will  be  found  that  they  are  anxious  and  solicitous  to  be  at  work  at  a 
particular  hour,  or  to  catch  a  train  at  a  particular  time,  and  that  as  a  con- 
sequence their  sleep  is  disturbed  in  the  early  morning  hours.  At  best  it  may 
be  fitful  and  when  they  awake  they  fear  to  go  to  sleep  again  lest  they  oversleep. 
An  alarm  clock  will  sometimes  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Better  still  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  someone,  who  can  be  depended  on,  will  wake  them 
at  a  particular  time.  Occasionally  patients  cannot  content  themselves  in 
spite  of  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  waked.  They  dread  that  the  alarm 
clock  may  not  go  off,  or  that  the  awakener  may  make  a  mistake,  and  so  they 
go  to  bed  with  a  dominant  idea,  which  is  more  or  less  constantly  present 
in  their  mind  during  all  their  sleeping  hours,  disturbing  sleep  and  preventing 
complete  rest.  It  may  be  necessary  to  insist  on  a  change  of  occupation  for 
such  persons,  or  a  change  of  residence  that  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
early  rising.  When  this  is  done,  many  a  neurotic  condition  that  has  before 
proved  intractable  will  disappear. 

Amount  of  Sleep. — It  is  of  cardinal  importance  to  know  how  long  pa- 
tients sleep.  In  our  large  cities  most  y)eople  have  too  little  shvp.  A  com- 
parison of  the  hours  when  they  got  to  bed  with  those  when  they  get  up  will 
often  show  that  at  least  three  or  four  nights  in  the  week  some  i)atirnts  who 
are  complaining  of  nervous   symptoms,   especially  nervous   indigestion,  are 
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sleeping  less  than  seven  hours.  There  are  but  few  men,  and  still  fewer 
women,  who  will  retain  their  health  under  such  conditions.  Some  men 
have  been  able  to  do  it,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  King  Alfred^s  rule 
of  diWding  the  day  into  three  eight-hour  periods — one  for  sleep,  one  for  work, 
and  the  third  for  bodily  necessities  and  recreation,  still  remains  the  best  for 
human  nature.  Whenever  people  try  to  live  the  strenuous  life  and  get  along 
on  less  than  eight  hours  of  sleep,  they  are  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
render  themselves  uncomfortable,  to  make  themselves  liable  to  all  sorts  of 
neurotic  symptoms  and,  above  all,  to  detract  from  their  efficiency  for  what- 
ever work  they  are  engaged  in.  Whether  they  sleep  or  not,  they  should  be  in 
bed  for  nearly  eight  hours. 

Bathing. — Morning  Bath. — In  our  larger  cities  at  least,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants begin  the  day  with  a  bath.  In  this  matter  one  finds  all  sorts  of 
harmful  fads  that  need  to  be  corrected.  Many  men  take  a  cold  bath,  and 
unless  they  are  particularly  strong  and  vigorous,  this  is  rather  an  exhausting 
experience  for  the  beginning  of  the  day,  when  the  last  nutrition  the  body 
absorbed  is  twelve  hours  before.  On  the  other  hand,  large,  athletic  men  who 
manufacture  a  great  deal  of  heat,  their  muscles — the  heat-making  organs — 
being  well  developed,  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  cold  bath  because  of  the 
abstraction  of  heat  that  it  involves.  It  is  not,  however,  infrequent  to  find 
that  the  man  for  whom  it  will  be  good  is  not  taking  it,  while  the  thin,  neu- 
rotic individual,  already  exhausting  more  of  his  vitality  by  worry  and  dieting 
and  in  various  fads  with  regard  to  his  health  than  is  good  for  him,  is  regu- 
larly taking  his  cold  plunge  or  douche.  Unless  especially  asked  about  it,  few 
men  give  particulars  in  this  matter,  yet  they  are  extremely  important. 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  take  hot  baths  more  frequently 
than  is  good  for  them.  Especially  when  they  have  maids  to  assist  in  dressing 
and  undressing,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  women  take  two,  and  some- 
times even  three,  hot  baths  in  a  day.  They  take  them  in  the  early  morning 
when  they  first  get  up,  and  in  the  evening  before  dressing  for  dinner.  I 
have  known  cases  where  some  took  a  third  hot  bath  before  going  to  bed  and 
sometimes  even  put  in  a  fourth  before  luncheon  in  case  they  had  had  any  exer- 
cise in  the  morning  hours — ^tennis,  or  horseback  riding,  or  the  like — ^that  made 
them  perspire.  These  are  details  which  the  physician  will  learn  only  if  he 
asks  particularly  about  them.  Until  he  has  actually  had  the  experience  of 
finding  that  they  play  an  important  role  in  some  ailment  he  is  almost  sure 
not  to  think  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  even  two  hot  baths  a  day  are  too  many. 
I  have  known  women  to  begin  at  once  to  get  better  of  neurotic  symptoms  that 
before  had  proved  quite  intractable,  when  their  hot  baths  were  limited  or  when 
they  were  changed  for  a  single  warm  bath  with  a  cold  rub  after  it  in  the 
morning,  or  sometimes  just  before  dinner. 

Bathing  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  is  usually  thought  to  be  possible. 
While  the  habits  of  modem  life  call  for  it  often,  and  many  people  are  quite 
sure  that  they  would  not  be  healthy  without  it,  the  people  who  live  longest, 
and  who  liave  had  the  host  health  far  bevond  thr(»e  score  vears  and  ten,  have 
usually  not  been  noted  for  bathing  proclivitit»s.  The  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  nearly  seven-eighths  water,  and  so  our  cells  are  constantly  bathed 
in  it,  but  the  making  of  the  whole  organism  a  marine  animal  once  more,  as 
seems  to  be  the  definite  tendency  of  some  people,  is  not  nearly  so  hygienic  as 
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it  is  often  thought  to  be.  Enough  bathing  for  thorough  eleanliness,  but  not 
for  luxury,  must  be  the  rule  for  people  who  have  active  work  and  want  to 
retain  their  health. 

Bathing  Fads. — While  such  mistakes  are  usually  made  only  by  the  wealthy 
and  leisure  classes,  the  physician  will  sometimes  be  surprised  to  find  that 
women  who  have  no  maids  for  personal  service  are  indulging  themselves  in 
these  over-frequent  bathing  practices.  They  have  heard  that  it  softens  the 
skin  and  renews  youth,  or  they  have  heard  that  the  Japanese  take  hot  baths 
and  are  revivified  when  they  are  very  fatigued,  and  so  they  go  to  great  lengths 
in  bathing.  Often  this  is  the  main  reason  for  the  relaxation  of  muscle  tissue 
and  the  sense  of  prostration  that  has  come  over  them.  Neurotic  people  are 
constantly  going  to  extremes.  Even  delicate  women  will  sometimes  be  found 
to  take  very  cold  baths  which  are  surely  doing  them  harm.  Over  frequent 
washings  of  hands  and  face  are  sometimes  responsible  for  skin  lesions,  espe- 
cially if  the  soap  used  is  one  of  the  varieties  so  scented  that  the  manufacturer 
is  enabled  to  conceal  the  impurities  in  its  ingredients.  Some  women  easily 
run  into  what  is  really  a  misophobia,  an  exaggerated  morbid  fear  of  dirt,  and 
need  to  be  restrained  from  washing  themselves  over  frequently.  Many  a 
chapped  hand  would  be  saved  by  avoiding  unnecessary  washings,  and  especially 
in  warm  water  just  before  one  goes  out,  for  it  leaves  the  skin  without  its 
proper  oily  protection. 

Clotliing. — Then  comes  the  question  of  clothing.  It  is  curious  how  irra- 
tionally many  people  clothe  themselves.  People  complain  of  cold  hands  and 
feet  when  they  are  wearing  thin  cotton  undergarments,  and  who  need  only  to 
have  these  changed  for  wool  for  their  feelings  to  be  at  once  improved.  In 
the  meantime  they  have  been  persuaded  that  they  have  a  defective  circulation. 
The  usual  excuse  for  not  wearing  wool  is  that  it  produces  hyperemia  of  the 
skin  with  itchy  discomfort,  but  this,  as  a  rule,  is  only  passing  and  is  due  to 
anaccustomedness.  The  coarser  wools  should  not  be  worn  by  the  sensitive.  A 
thin  cotton  garment  may,  if  absolutely  necessary,  be  worn  next  the  skin. 
There  is  too  little  variety  in  the  underclothing  that  people  wear.  Some 
change  from  light  to  heavy  weight  and  only  that,  but  there  should  be  a 
medium  weight  worn,  and  occasionally,  when  there  is  a  spell  of  mild  weather 
in  the  winter  time,  even  during  the  season  when  heavy  weight  -is  usually 
worn,  medium  weight  should  be  substituted  for  comfort's  sake. 

It  is  even  more  common  to  find  that  neurotic  individuals,  who  fear  to 
catch  cold,  wear  too  much  clothing,  especially  around  the  chest.  Very"  often 
they  alternate  from  this  during  the  day  to  next  to  nothing  in  the  evening, 
and  by  so  doing  subject  themselves  to  special  risks  of  internal  congestions. 
When  the  skin  is  covered  with  too  much  clothing  it  loses  the  habit  of  reacting, 
and  the  warmth  and  the  irritation  of  wool  keep  up  an  artificial  hyperemia 
which  gradually  lowers  the  tone  of  the  peripheral  vessels.  Many  people 
wear  "chest  protwtors,"  as  is  evident  from  the  prominent  display  of  these 
abominations  in  the  drug-store  windows.  By  leaving  certain  portions  of  the 
chest  unprotected  while  other  parts  are  kept  over-warm,  these  add  greatly 
to  the  risk  of  such  disturbances  of  circulatory  equilibrium  as  predispose  to  the 
infections  grouped  under  the  term  "taking  cold."  It  is  not  heavy  clothing 
that  keej)s  {)e()|)le  warm  so  much  as  the  layers  of  non-eonducting  air  between 
the  skin  and  the  outer  air.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  wear  three  thin  gar- 
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ments  than  two  hea^'v  om*?  because  of  the  additional  lavcrs  of  air  that  are 
thue  confined.  A  pajier  vc.*»t,  if  one  is  driving  in  the  wind,  will  probably 
protf-ct  U?tter  than  the  heaviest  woolen  garment  worn.  The  wearing  of 
chamois  f^rmenti^  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  becauae  chamois  does  not  permit 
free  acfcsg  of  air  and  it  hampers  transpiration. 

Before  Breakfast. — After  dressing  comes  breakfast,  with  regard  to  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  many  questions.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  query 
as  to  whether  liquids  are  taken  l>efore  breakfast.  Many  people  have  taken  to 
the  fad  of  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
pint,  iM.'fore  breakfast.  Surely  this  never  does  any  good  and,  in  most  cases, 
just  as  surely  does  harm.  Plain  water  will  not  dissolve  mucus  that  may  have 
collected  in  the  stomach,  and  warm  water  merely  dilates  that  organ,  relaxes  its 
fil)er8,  and  renders  the  whole  gastric  digestive  system  atonic.  If  cold  water 
can  be  l)ome,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  glass  of  cold  water  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  serves  to  lessen  the  necessity  for 
laxatives.  Many  people  complain  that  cold  water  is  too  much  of  a  shock. 
Usuallv.  if  they  are  reminded  that  when  we  want  to  warm  our  hands  we  rub 
them  vigorously  with  cold  water  and  that  the  reaction  after  this  gives  a 
h(*althy  glow,  the  effect  of  the  supposed  shock,  which  was  merely  an  unfavor- 
able suggestion,  will  disapjK^ar.  Sometimes  delicate  people  cannot  drink  cold 
water.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  susyxx?t  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
stomach,  a  small  bouillon  cup  of  i^ery  hot  water,  just  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
in  which  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  bi-carhonato  of  soda  have  been  dis- 
solved will  prove  an  excellent  aperitive  for  the  day.  This  is  physiological  and 
appropriately  chemical,  as  well  as  naturally  stimulating.  ^lucus  does  not 
dissolve  in  ordinan'  water  but  dissolves  readilv  in  an  alkaline  salt  solution, 
and  this  is  just  what  is  thus  recommended.  This  drink  is  quite  grateful  to 
the  palate.  Indeed,  it  tastes  very  much  like  clear  soup,  and,  if  the  eyes  are 
closed,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished  from  some  of  the  bouillon  commonly 
served.  I  have  known  this  cup  of  hot  water  to  stimulate  an  appetite  when 
drug  tonics  had  failed. 

It  is  }K*tt(T  to  take  the  glass  of  cold  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
before  the  morning  meal — say  immediately  on  rising.  If,  instead,  the  small 
cup  of  liot  water  is  chosen,  it  should  come  immediately  before  eating,  and  will 
usually  prove  an  aj)petizer. 

Breakfast. — The  exact  details  of  the  amount  of  breakfast  taken  and  how 
it  is  eaten  should  ])e  known.  Xervous  people  eat  little  breakfast.  When 
ordered  to  eat,  thev  find  it  difllicult  at  first,  but  the  habit  is  easilv  formed, 
and  then  they  want  their  breakfast  like  anyone  else.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  physicians  will  find  that  nervous  persons,  who  are  under  weight,  are 
not  taking  enough  breakfast.  They  will  ordinarily  say  that  they  are  eating 
breakfast  about  as  other  people  do  and  will,  perhaj^s,  mention  eggs  and  rolls, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  their  ordinary  breakfast  consists  of  a  roll  and  piece 
of  toast  and  coffee,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  have  any  of  the  other  things 
mentione<1. 

Breakfast  is  ordinarilv  the  meal  which  those  who  work  are  likelv  to  eat 
too  hiirricdlv.  Those  who  are  iieiirotieally  inelined  are  especially  victims  of 
th(»  hjihif .  Th(»v  lie  ahed  until  there  is  onlv  a  few  minutes  left  to  <iet  the  train 
so  as  to  reach  their  place  of  occupation  in  time,  and  thus  their  breakfast  is 
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skinipecL  Their  oatmeal  or  other  Si^it  eereal  is  fairly  shovelled  in,  eollce  is 
gulped,  toast  is  unchewed,  the  eotfee  softening  it ;  if  they  have  creamed  pota- 
toes they  are  swallowed  in  such  large  pieces  that,  as  every  physician  knows, 
if  for  some  reason  they  vomit  they  are  surprised,  heyond  all  measure,  at  the 
large  portions  they  have  been  able  to  pass  down  into  their  stomachs.  A  break- 
fast thus  eaten  makes  a  bad  beginning  for  a  nervous  man*s  day,  and  the  more 
that  is  so  eaten  the  worse  for  the  victim.  With  a  habit  like  this,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  by  means  of  drugs  or  directions  as  to  diet  to  relieve  the 
discomfort  of  neurotic  indigestion,  or  to  keep  the  patient  from  suffering  that 
stomach  discomfort  so  often  complained  of  in  the  morning. 

Working  Women. — Working  women  are  even  more  prone  tlian  are  men 
to  take  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  having,  as  a  rule,  less  appetite  than  men,  their 
meal  is  likely  to  be  deficient.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a  young  woman 
who  is  under  weight  and  who  needs  three  meals  a  day,  is  taking  so  little  for 
the  first  meal  that  even  she  hesitates  to  regard  it  as  a  meal.  Very  often  her 
last  previous  meal  has  been  taken  before  seven  o'clock  the  night  before,  so 
that  she  goes  out  ill  prepared  for  her  day's  work.  Much  more  than  men, 
women  are  annoyed  in  the  morning  by  our  transportation  systems,  and  by 
worry  as  to  whether  they  will  get  to  the  office  on  time.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
modification  of  this  unfortunate  routine,  the  taking  of  an  earlier  train,  the 
using  of  a  quiet  local  instead  of  a  crowded  express,  a  short  walk  at  least 
before  taking  the  train,  will  often  help  in  producing  a  marked  change  in  the 
general  health. 

Home  Keeping  Women. — For  those  who  really  have  homes,  the  morning 
duties  are  usually  sufficient  to  rouse  their  activities  and  make  them  begin  the 
day  well.  For  those  who  live  in  apartment-hotels,  however,  and  for  those 
who  have  the  luxury  of  many  ser^-ants,  the  morning  hours  are  often  a  serious 
problem.  Madame  does  not  get  up,  or  if  she  does,  it  is  only  to  lie  around 
in  dressing  gown  for  most  of  the  morning.  Breakfast  is  easily  neglected  or 
may  be  eaten  hurriedly  because  the  head  of  the  house  is  rushing  to  business. 
The  lack  of  an  incentive  requiring  them  to  rise,  and  get  outside  for  a  time 
every  morning,  is  j)robably  at  the  root  of  more  feminine  symptoms  among 
leisure  class  patients  than  an\i;hing  else.  As  we  grow  older  all  of  us  are  likely 
to  note  the  lowered  physiological  cycle  of  the  morning  hours,  so  that  unless 
there  is  some  sharp  reason  to  compel  action,  we  are  rather  prone  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  better  to  lie  abed,  or  at  least  to  loll  around.  This  loads  to 
a  concentration  of  attention  on  si»lf  and  on  one's  feelings  that  easily  gives 
rise  to  neurotic  conditions. 

Interest  in  Life. — In  my  special  clientele  T  liave  often  found  that  going 
to  church  in  the  earlv  mornin<r  hours  was  an  excellent  remedv  for  manv  of 
these  patients.  It  gives  them  a  definite  reason  for  rising  promptly,  the  service 
provides  motives  to  rouse  them  to  activity,  they  are  likely  to  think  during  it 
of  how  thev  shall  make  their  life  a  little  bit  more  liva])le  for  others  as  the 
result  of  their  trying  to  be  better,  and  so  the  apathy  that  is  so  fruitful  of  ill 
feeling  is  shaken  off.  This  can  only  serve  for  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
service.  For  others,  the  old-fashioned  going  out  to  market,  or  the  making  of 
appointments  at  morning  hours  that  will  tempt  them  to  regular  activity  early 
in  the  day,  is  of  special  significance.  It  is  always  ominous  for  health  when  a 
woman  can  look  forward  to  a  whole  long  day  without  any  particular  duties 
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in  it  until  thf  lato  aftomoon  or  pvenine  hours.  This  lias  Ik^couio  so  fre- 
(ju«*ntly  thf*  capo  for  thf  w<^nii»n  *»f  our  larjre  cities,  fiiirticularly  th<»:K?  who 
live  in  af»artnicnt  hotels?,  it  is  nn  womler  that  neurose;?  and  psvchoneurosscs  of 
various  kinds  have  grown  in  frefjuencv.  The  hest  prophylaxis  for  them  is 
occufjation  of  mind.  The  cure  for  them  i«  the  securing  of  many  interests 
and  such  diversion  of  mind  as  will  prevent  concentration  of  attention  on  self. 

Kail  Before  Breakfast. — Many  pc-ople  rect-ive  tht*ir  most  imjwrtant  mail 
in  the  early  morning,  and  personal  mail,  in  cities  especially,  is  likely  to  he 
placed  iK'side  the  breakfast  plate.  Not  infret]uently.  letti*rs  contain  serious 
matters  that  are  likely  to  disturb  people,  and  occasionally  even  important 
business  finds  its  way  to  the  side  of  the  plate  at  bn^kfast  time.  Authors 
often  find  their  rejected  manuscripts  sent  back  in  the  moming^s  mail.  Occa- 
sional! v  bad  news  of  other  kinds  comes  in  this  wav,  and.  as  a  nde,  it  is  the 
ver}'  wrirst  time  for  its  reception.  The  human  system — it  cannot  l)e  too  often 
rep<*ated — is  at  its  lowest  physiological  term  in  the  morning,  the  temperature 
is  lower  than  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  all  the  nervous  vitality  is  l)elow  the 
normal.  Half  an  hour  after  breakfast  the  reception  of  bad  news,  or  the 
coming  of  im[)ortant  matters  requiring  decision,  would  not  make  so  much 
difference.  Hence,  the  n<*cessity  for  knowing  whether  the  mail  is  ordinarily 
read  in  the  early  morning,  in  order  to  know  something  about  people,  and 
nlKmi  the  consumption  and  digestion  of  their  breakfast. 

Company  at  Breakfast — Pleasant  company  during  meals  is  an  important 

factor  that  makes  for  good  digestion.    At  the  other  meals  there  is  much  more 

lik'lilKiod  of  having  such  pleasant  company,  while  the  morning  meal  is  often 

a  solitary,  and  quite  as  often  as  not,  a  rather  glum  quarter  of  an  hour,  pre- 

oeeur»ied  with  the  business  cares  of  the  da  v.     As  mav  be  readilv  understood 
I  •  •  • 

from  our  discussion  of  this  problem  of  mental  preoccupation  during  diges- 
tion, this  may  seriously  hamper  digestive  processes.  Often  men  take  refuge  in 
their  y>af)er.  The  thoughts  aroused  by  reading  the  modern  newspaper  are 
not  tbr*  pleasantc»st  in  the  world  and  consist,  very  often,  of  the  following 
out  of  di'tails  of  hideous  crimes  and  scandals.  Wlien,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  these  seandals  concern  relatives,  friends  or  acquaintances  in  whom  we 
are  inferested.  and  with  regard  to  whom  we  feel  poignantly  because  of  the 
jiublieity  involved,  nearly  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  when  bad  news  is 
received  in  letters,  or  when  business  worries  are  thus  brought  to  the  break- 
fast table. 

Thr  best  conditions  for  the  eating  of  breakfast  are  those  in  which  it  be- 
comes like  the  other  meals,  a  familv  matter.  When  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren  eat  tlieir  breakfast  tr)gether,  nearly  always  family  interests  and  i^jK^cially 
the  enlivening  effect  of  the  joyonsness  with  which  children  face  a  new  day 
is  the  iM'st  popsibh*  tonic  for  a  business  man  in  whom  a  solitary  breakfast 
starts  a  day  of  digestive  disturlmnce.  Sociability  and  sufficient  time  must  be 
insisted  on,  whether  at  home  or  in  a  l)oarding  house,  at  breakfast  as  well  as 
the  other  meals,  and  it  will  often  be  surprising  to  find  how  much  difference 
this  makes  ])otli  as  regards  the  quantity  eaten  and  the  digestion  of  the  food. 

Horbid  Habits. — Tn  matters  of  diet,  it  is  important  to  ask  for  details,  for 
it  is  surprising  what  unexpected  things  may  be  discoven»d  after  weeks  of 
treatment.  That  was  illustrated  for  me  once  by  a  case  of  persistent  acne  in 
a  young  giri.  wl)ieh  all  the  ordinary  remediep  failed  to  cure.    T  felt  sure  that 
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I  had  given  her  such  explicit  directions  with  regard  to  diet  that  I  knew 
exactly  wiiat  she  was  taking  and  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  any 
change.  As  a  last  resort,  1  asked  once  more  with  regard  to  all  that  she  ate 
and  only  then  discovered  that  before  breakfast  every  day  she  ate  a  baked 
banana.  It  had  been  recommended  to  her  bv  a  friend  as  a  sure  cure  for 
constipation,  she  had  formed  the  habit  of  taking  it  as  a  meilicine,  and  so  had 
not  s]x>ken  of  it.  Baked  bananas  agree  with  many  people  well,  but  just  as 
soon  as  this  was  eliminated  from  her  diet  her  acne  began  to  improve  and 
before  long  had  disappeared  almost  entirely.  The  taking  of  large  amounts 
of  warm  water,  already  spoken  of,  is  another  of  these  morbid  habits.  Then 
many  people  take  a  glass  of  salt  water,  or  laxative  water,  and  some  have  curious 
habits  with  regard  to  the  eating  to  excess  of  salt  on  cereal  or  on  fruit,  or 
sometimes  they  eat  too  great  a  variety  of  fruit.  All  this  should  be  known, 
but  often  will  not  be  ascertained  unless  particidarly  inquired  about. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  DAYS  WORK 

Probably  even  more  important  than  details  with  regard  to  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  is  detailed  information  as  to  the  day's  work,  the  kind  and  charac- 
ter of  the  occupation  and  the  length  of  time  spent  at  it,  the  interruptions 
that  may  occur,  the  habits  with  regard  to  luncheon,  and,  above  all,  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  occupation  is  pursued.  The  physician  will  only  learn 
these  details  when  he  sets  before  himself  a  definite  schedule  of  what  he  wants 
to  know,  and  then  proceeds  to  secure  information  with  regard  to  it.  With 
this  sufficient  can  be  learned  in  a  short  time  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
affixation  or  the  symptoms  complained  of.  In  some  cases  it  is,  however,  only 
when  the  whole  day's  occupation  is  reviewed  that  proper  suggestions  can  be 
made. 

Getting  to  Work — Many  a  man,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
much  exercise  in  younger  years,  cravos  muscular  exercise,  feels  much  better 
whenever  he  has  the  op})ortunity  to  take  it,  yet  rides  down  to  business  every 
morning  and  back  every  evening.  On  his  vacation  in  the  suinnier  time,  he 
gets  up  early  for  the  sake  of  a  morning  walk,  but  he  scarcely  has  time  to  take 
his  breakfast  and  ride  to  business  at  other  times,  though  tlie  main  reason  for 
his  better  fi^eling  during  his  vacation  is  his  exercise.  There  is  usually  the 
story  of  crowded  cars  in  the  busy  hours,  often  WMth  annoying  thoughts  pester- 
in^r  him  that  he  mav  not  be  in  time  and  with  a  constant  call  on  nervous 
energy  while  he  stands  up  in  the  train,  jolted,  pushed,  crowded,  or  unable  to 
read  his  paper  with  satisfaction,  even  if  he  has  a  seat.  The  discomfort  expe- 
rienced during  a  ride  in  crowded  cars  to  business  is  about  as  bad  a  way  to 
begin  a  day  for  a  nervous  person  as  could  be  imagined. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  take  more  than  half  an  liour  to  get  to  business  in  this 
way.  If  an  oxtni  twenty  minutes  were  taken,  it  would  be  possible  to  walk 
the  distance.  On  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  davs  in  the  year  this  would 
give  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  exercise  of  the  best  kind,  for  fresh  air, 
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{v;  <,L\vio.U'.u  v»l  \\\\\\\\,  for  the  roiitf  could  Iw  frequently  changed,  and,  during 
the  -■'i.LU^  AU,l  lalL  u'  thnv  an^  jvirks  on  the  way.  these  would  provide  occa- 
tU'iJL  u»i.  k'l>a>cMU  ihoui^'hu  to  n^plaiv  tho  annoyances  which  too  intimate  eon- 
Uvt  \^  i^  \.»\^i->n\iuK»us  h\inmnit\  in  ovcrcrowdi'd  cars  is  likely  to  occasion. 

l:  >  >^viu>  aliuvvji  Uh^  tri\ia!  for  a  doctor  to  talk  about,  but  it  is  on  the 
cuLv  V  t:  LiJv  uUtU'd  tiiat  iivxnl  lual^h  oft^n  dej»cnds.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that 
this  ;i!]  viiuts  w  Utile  tVr  hcdlih  bu:  uvzvt  a  dissatisfit^  patient,  whose  diges- 
tioJi  iujil  :*!vvL»  aiv  di>i:v.rbe«,!.  r«.*  .l.*  it.  tTf^Hecially  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
LhJI,  a  M.I  NI.V  >\hat  u  J.dfer^ziw  *:;  !:idLk»:-<  in  dl  h:<  physical  functions.  If  he  is 
noi.  ii.^iJ  K>  walking',  Nc  >k:V,  ha^t-  :•.»  N  'jctn  by  walidng  only  a  mile  or  two,  but 
alur  a  iinio  ho  ^^^'.l  J».>  :iis  :',»ur-:ri:'».'  walk  in  aoout  an  hour,  with  no  wast^  of 
lm^iih>s  liiuo*  ail  J  »ita  s  rvuv^al  «;c  t^aenr.'  that  will  seem  little  short  of 
marwlDiu^. 

Dttttuls  of  th^  9aor*&  Work.— I r  -jatiincs^  ar.*  to  l^e  benefited  through 
uu'Uial  intliu'iKV  it  ic;  c.\tr«emil;.  riiiurr^aut  riiat  letail:*  as  to  occupation  be 
ii«iu|'lrii'I\  sivui^\I.  iMis*  Miii>i  iiulmif.  e^ptr-ially  in  ea.ses  where  there  are 
»«!»jtiU\v  l»ui  VKKV.UIV  N\  !ui»ititu:i^  Miiiiuti-  iu''>rMiat lon  that  may  seem  trivial, 
idul  wl  \\U\i\\  v>;Uu  ^Ktni^  -n  »c  »i  -;r»at  ini.jHr'ancv.  In  recent  years  there 
\uii  luiii  i'!i'M»i;uvl  xiuv:\  -u"  'iu  ;;in;;»rs  •»£  *rrnir>  anil  'M'L-upations.  Anyone 
\\h«i  w.iiii.'  lo  MwU  'uivou^  -'aiMU^s  "iiiist  \:i«'\v  ni  n'ii  ainjur  these  occupations, 
liii  uiliri\\:>v-  ^\ui|ii»'iu>  'uav  c  .i5<JM»vi  '.  '  ji«:  "zirMTjini*.  r«»  obscure  rheumatic 
n'U.ltin'ii. .  h'  'uu-.-^Liiuu  a;it*^:m'>\-^ai-«?u.  r  -y.  ui-n-'-utf  w<mknesi$  or  exhaus- 
huii.  wlivii  \\w\  ,iu-  'laiix  :!;v  v"-;!-'  •:  •r'.";:ii-:.-c-fvn«Jitions.  The  various 
|Mii...u.-  uiiic-i  i.v  ..Liv.i.il)  \vk'il  ''T.  -r  if .rrvcL:?  w:.li  be  wrongly  treated. 
I  li.iw  li.i!  I  -(.:.<.-  •;  vti^cs  oi  Mui  "i''>*c  r:^*  *  "n-i^-r  rM«:»?c  unexpected  condi- 
tion \\\\k\\  'Uisv  \i..^lu  !iu'  •tii.ii.'ii  -IS  :■'  ::.v-  r*>!-'. ' -'.:-ir!f  oc  obscure  plumbism, 
L*.il  I  '  -  :i  '.>.  ivi.*  '»K  .V  'ia«l  :»i  ■« -i — ^v.-;.  r. "  r.v  -■.•**  m  the  household  suffer- 
m.'  Ii.'v  I,  \»i  •  :v.^•  ri.n^  "•••'ii'  :?•".>•»:  -'Irr.k.r.r  *-  v:a.H?onateti  waters,  the 
ImiIiU--  .■'  \v  '  V  .\  :Ki.i  '  h:  •;i'*-i:i.->  T.-'l  '•.-•v!  -r.;.  >ri.  l-fad  poisoning  from 
{\{y  I'.r.i'  '..:  ■  .1  iiii  •;.  i  <*  cr '.•;.- r.'  t  ■  rV^^r  wh--  ■•■i'.  *  a-.^c  ^t  a  painter  to 
ili'  It,  .'-1  'vx   •«  w  rail  I'lT  .   -::-  '.:  :!:.r.r-  r..;-'  •*'•  ■■»'k-:':  i 


•'.'• 


/ ' /  >  '*•>..■."/■..■/•//  7  . 1  *■'*■■'*.--  M •-■' :.  ^ r. !  ->. ".   . •  •  r.  I '. : :■•' n>  o-mnected  with 

ii\i.li-  .r.  .-  .  .a.K  ■■/.■•  rrar.:.  W/.;,<.'r-  r.  ':>*-.  Tr>:--s  arv  almo^  sure  to 
Miil'r!  r\i  '.  '^  •"ii'in  •»;■•:••■"  ::■•  .;*.  v  ■-.  ftfi'i  ''►  h;iv.-  th-  a!ftvti'"*n  oftener  than 
ni!i.  I  t  »  '  .!.■  I  "haj;^  ■  c  li.^'T."  -.'  ?:.'  *a" .  7iu*\  t-v».  !::::;i'ly  to  have  tuber- 
.  III..  -  .K  \.  '»;•.  Thojv  ar^:  "-.u.^- '/  v  '•  jf'rh-hinir  tradt-?  in  th»>  metal  industries 
Ml  wlilvli  !i  '-  ?i.;»t»ssi''['f  Ni  it.iKi^^a.u  t}i#'  'ir'linary  death  Wnefit  fund  that 
v\oi;.iii.  II  ha\o  in  -ihvr  tra'!'-,  ^,<";»')w  Mm-  rn'-n  di«-  so  frt-i^uently  and  at  such 
.111  i;iil\  aijr  titiii  «.-«.»nsunir»ti',n  fh/i*  »)»«•  dniin  on  thi*  trcasurv  makes  it  im- 
|Hi  I  Ml'  to  maintain  th«-  fiifid,  I'r.i'tirnlly  all  of  tlio  dusty  occupations  have 
I  hi-  .--aiiu'  trniUiK-y.  Thin  !••  friM  '/ffi-n  in  fwrujiations  whore  dust  is  some- 
liiiu-  not  >u|)})<»si-<l  to  U*  ffiii'li  of  (I  f;M'for.  IJailroad  trainmen  suffer  more 
t'liMjiuntly  fnun  colds  th«n  «lo  lho«i  in  ofh<T  trades  hecausi*  of  tho  dust  to 
\\\\w\\  thr\  aiv  ox|K)s<-d,  ari'l  n  Iriiirirrnin  witli  incipient  consumption  will  be 
;:nall\  luiirlitiHl  l»y  ;'<llinp/  out  nf  Hw  diisl  dnrinfr  tho  summer  months. 
S\\tt|»cis  in  lartjc  l)niMin;'ii.  jn  nil  off  nnd  janilrossos  have  colds  that  are  often 
untiin  laMi'  l>(.K*ause  of  Hi"  AwA  in  Ihrir  (K-ciijuitions.     It  is  to  he  hoped  that 

*    rurhtKlticH  of  I^mhI  I'lilaoiihiu,"   tnlrmatiunal  CUnivit,  Eighth  Serlos.  Vol.   II. 
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the  new  Tacuum  cleaning  system  now  becoming  so  |)opular  will  obviate  these 
dangers,  though  like  all  improvements,  it  will  probably  bring  its  own  dangers 
with  it. 

Lad'  of  Light, — People  who  work  at  occupations  that  keep  them  from  the 
light  are  likely  to  suffer  from  lung  symptoms  and  to  have  quite  intractable 
colds  which  will  not  clear  up  until  they  get  more  sunlight.  Workers  in 
theaters  and  like  places  who  do  their  sweeping  where  sunlight  does  not 
penetrate,  are  in  more  danger  than  others  from  respiratory  disease.  Those 
who  work  in  gloomy  lower  stories,  especially  in  narrow  but  busy  and  dusty 
streets.  sufTi*r  the  same  way.  Attendants  at  moving  picture  shows  who  work 
much  in  the  «lark  where  the  frequently  changing  crowd  brings  in  dust  which 
cannot  Ik?  well  removt^l,  and  in  quarters  where  the  sun  does  not  penetrate, 
are  almost  sure  to  have  persistent  repeated  respiratory  troubles. 

Habitual  Movements. — After  the  question  of  dust  comes  the  mode  of  the 
occupation.  Many  occujmtions  demand  certain  habitual  and  repeated  move- 
ments. When  people  come  complaining  of  pains  in  musck»s  in  and  around 
joints,  or  of  achy  conditions  in  the  liml>s,  it  is  important  to  know  every  detail 
of  their  occupation  movements,  if  the  physician  is  to  appreciate  just  what 
pathological  causes  are  at  work.  It  is  not  enough,  for  instance,  to  know  that 
a  man  is  a  clerk,  or  a  bookkeeper,  but  it  should  l>e  asked  whether  he  stands 
much  at  his  occupation,  or  walks  consideral)ly,  or  whether  he  sits  practically 
all  the  day.  If  he  stands  much,  we  can  exfHXJt  that  he  will  have  various  pain- 
ful conditions  in  his  feet  and  legs,  unless  he  takes  care  to  change  his  position 
frequently,  to  wear  the  most  comfortable  shoes  obtainable  and,  above  all, 
to  provide  against  any  yielding  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Often  it  will  be 
found  that  people  who  complain  of  discomfort  in  the  feet  stand  much  on  a 
cold,  and  sometimes  damp  and  draughty  floor,  and  this  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected or  their  symptoms,  often  carelessly  called  rheumatic,  will  not  disappear. 
If  he  sits  down  always  during  his  occupation,  he  will  need  exercise  and  air  or 
he  will  suffer  from  mauv  vairiie  <li^^olnfo^ts.  over  sensitiveness  and  irritabilitv 
of  nenes,  as  well  as  from  physical  conditions. 

Most  patients  prifer  to  think  that  they  are  suffering  from  some  consti- 
tutional condition,  rather  tlian  from  a  merely  local  manifestation  due  to  their 
occupations.  Those  who  have  to  stand  much  can  often  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  jHTniit  their  sitting  down  from  time  to  time.  They  may.  if  they 
are  standing  at  a  desk,  have  a  high  stool ;  they  may  during  their  hour  of  luBch 
sit  down  restfullv.  or  even  to  recline  for  a  time,  so  as  to  restore  the  circulation 
in  the  legs.  For  many  people  who  suffer  from  the  achy  discomfort  connected 
with  varicose  veins  in  the  leg,  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  the  fett  a  little  higher  than  the  head,  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  them  comfortable.  This  same  thing  is  true  for  people  with 
flat-foot,  and  there  art*  many  occupations  with  regard  to  which  advice  of 
this  kind  will  l)e  ap]>reciated.  The  well  known  tendency  of  many  men  to 
sit  with  their  feet  higher  than  their  head  is  not  a  mere  caprice,  hut  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  extremely  restful  posture  and  thoroughly  hygienic  for 
those  who  have  l)een  standing  much. 

Unfortunatelv.  it  is  not  so  easv  to  secure  such  relief  for  working  women, 
but  occasionally  the  advice  to  lie  down  during  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the 
couches  of  the  retiring  rooms  may  Ik;  the  best  medical  prescription  that  can 
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be  iriven.  '^Dii?  will  carry  young  womon  ovtT  trying  period?  of  the  month 
whi'n  evemliing  s<M»nis  to  1>4'  going  wrong.  In  women  particularly,  if  there 
are  complaints  of  the  pains  in  the  lower  limbs,  footwear  must  be  investigated. 
A\lien  the  heels  are  too  high  those  who  have  to  stand  much  are  thrown  for- 
ward and  there  is  a  strain  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  thighs  and  on  the  muscles 
of  the  hack,  ^fany  young  women  suffer  from  backache  supposed  to  be  due  to 
internal  conditions  usually  of  g^-necological  character,  when  it  is  only  due  to 
high  heels  or  a  combination  of  high  heels  and  constipation.  On  the  other 
hand,  heels  that  are  too  low  are  not  comfortable  and  women's  shoes,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  against  them,  have  l)een  better  adapted  than  men's  to  prevent 
them  from  developing  flat  foot.  Fewer  women  than  men  suffer  from  this 
affection.  Shoes  that  are  too  loos(»  are  almost  as  bad,  sometimes  it  would 
seem  worse,  than  those  that  are  too  tight. 

Habitual  Motions  and  So-Called  Rheumatism, — The  habitual  movements 
of  various  trades  are  extremely  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  conditions  that 
develop  in  the  muscular  system,  ^fuch  of  the  so-called  rheumatism  of  the 
working  fK*ople  is  really  due  to  the  muscular  over-activity  demanded  by  their 
trades.  This  affects  all  kinds  of  working  people.  Men  who  have  to  work 
foot-lathes,  or  women  who  have  to  work  sewing  machines,  or  men  or  women 
who  have  to  use  their  arms  much  in  repeated  vigorous  movements,  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  achv  discomfort.  The  strong  and  healthv  ones  do  not  suffer, 
but  the  delicate  do.  The  suffering  is  much  more  prevalent  in  rainy,  damp 
weather:  it  is  worse  during  the  spring  and  fall  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  whenever  the  patient  is  run  down  physically,  is  worry- 
ing about  many  things,  or,  above  all,  is  getting  insufficient  nutrition.  The 
discomfort  is  particularly  likely  to  recur  in  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  muscles  properly,  who  are  naturally  awkward,  and  who  perhaps 
have  from  nature  an  insufficient  control  over  opposing  and  coodihating  mus- 
ck»s,  so  that  they  do  not  accomplish  movements  quite  as  readily  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  normal.  The  personal  element  enters  largely  into  these 
affections.  Many  patients,  however,  can  be  trained  to  do  their  habitual  move- 
ments under  the  best  jmssible  mechanical  conditions,  whereas  very  often  they 
are  found  accomplishing  them  under  the  worst  possible  mechanical  con- 
ditions. 

Men  who  have  to  do  much  writing  may  have  to  be  taught  the  application 
of  Ciowers'  rule,  that  the  forearm  should  so  move  as  a  whole  during  writing 
that  if  a  pen  were  fastened  to  the  elbow  it  would  execute  exactly  all  the 
movements  of  a  pen  held  in  the*  hand.  The  writing  must  all  be  done  from  the 
shoulder.  People  who  do  typewriting  may  have  to  be  instructed  not  to  allow 
the  machine  to  l)e  too  much  above  them,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
below  them  when  they  sit  down.  Young  people  particularly  who,  from  long 
hours  of  practice  on  the  piano,  suffer  from  neurotic  conditions,  may  have  to 
be  instructed  to  do  this  under  good  mechanical  conditions. 

Men  who  do  much  filing  of  metal  will  often  suffer  from  painful  conditions 
in  the  arms.  These  will  be  much  worse  in  case  the  filing  is  done  at  a  table 
or  workbench  so  high  that  pressure  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  file 
by  the  arms  instead  of  through  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  same  thing 
is  tnie  for  women  who  iron  much.  If  the  ironing  board  is  so  high  that  the 
additional  pressure  applied  is  made  by  the  arms,  then  painful  conditions  will 
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almost  inevitably  ilevdop  if  the  work  is  long  continued.  Those  details  are 
discussed  in  the  chapters  on  joint  and  muscular  affections. 

Hight  Work. — In  a  large  city  there  are  niam  workmen  who  are  on  night 
duty.  They  will  be  disturbed  in  many  ways  in  health,  unless  they  make 
special  arrangements  to  live  under  conditions  that  enable  them  to  have  full 
eight  hours  of  sleep  every  day  and,  above  all,  to  have  their  meals  regularly. 
When  they  come  home  in  the  morning  they  usually  have  a  rather  hearty  meal. 
Most  of  tliem  can  sleep  very  well  with  this,  but  very  few  of  them  sleep  the 
full  eight  hours,  and  all  need  this  amount.  Usuallv  thev  have  another  full 
meal  about  five  in  the  evening.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  third 
meal  of  the  day  consists  of  a  sandwich,  with  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  glass  of 
betT,  and  some  cake  or  some  crackers  and  cheese,  or  the  inevitable  pie.  Every 
workman  should  have  three  full  meals,  and  a  man  who  is  suffering  from 
almost  any  symptoms  will  be  improved  at  once  if  the  third  good  meal  is 
insistinl  upon.  At  one  time  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  number  of  men  whose 
work  lx»gan  not  later  than  seven  in  the  evening  and  did  not  finish  until  six 
or  seven  in  the  morning.  They  were  sufferers  from  all  sorts  of  complaints. 
Most  of  them  were  under  weight.  Not  a  few  were  constipated.  Some  were 
suffering  from  severe  headaches  that  came  rather  frequently,  and  a  few  from 
a  headache  iliat  was  severe  but  came  onlv  every  two  or  four  weeks.  These 
patients  alternated  night  and  day  work,  and  it  was  the  week  after  they  had 
been  on  day  work,  and  first  went  on  to  night  work,  that  they  suffered  from 
headache. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  instructions  with  regard  to  eating  and  sleep- 
ing proved  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  not  eating  enough, 
and  were  skimping  the  third  meal.  Three  of  them  were  taking  only  between 
four  and  fne  liours  of  sleep.  They  stayed  up  after  breakfast  to  read  the 
paper,  went  to  bed  about  nine  and  got  up  about  two  o'clock.  Just  as  soon 
as  two  or  threi*  liours  was  added  to  their  sleep,  they  began  to  feel  better,  and 
various  symptoms,  digestive,  rlieumatic  and  nervous,  of  which  they  com- 
plained, began  to  disappear. 

Nearly  always  niglit  workers  are  more  prone  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
workriien  to  some  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  Cold  and  shivery  on  the 
way  home  from  work  in  tlie  early  morning,  they  take  a  nip  of  whiskey  to 
brace  them  up.  Aleoliolic  cirrhosis  of  tlie  liver  is  a  little  more  common 
among  sea  captains,  policemen,  printers  and  night  workmen  on  the  railroads 
than  among  tlie  average  of  the  population.  The  reason  for  it  seems  to  be 
that  undilute  whiskey  is  thrown  into  the  circulation  by  being  taken  into  the 
stomach  at  a  time  when  that  viscus  is  empty  and  all  the  cells  are  craving  food 
and  drink.  It  is  carried  directly  to  the  liver,  and  there  either  produces  or 
predisposes  to  the  bad  effects  upon  liver  cells  which  we  know  as  cirrhosis. . 

It  is  usually  useless  to  treat  such  men  for  the  indigestion  and  other 
symptoms  that  are  likely  to  develop  as  a  consequence  of  their  habits,  without 
getting  at  their  story  completely.  It  is  easy,  as  a  nile,  to  relieve  them  of 
certain  of  their  symptoms  by  ordinary  drug  therapeutics.  Unless  their  habits 
are  changed,  this  relief,  however,  is  only  temporary.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  recent  years  women  have  come  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  at  night 
that  was  not  usual  to  tlicm  before.  In  the  telephone  service  of  certain  cities, 
as  cashiers  in  restaurants,  as  ticket  sellers  in  various  places  of  entertainment, 
13 
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as  offir-e  help  at  busy  sc'asi)ns  of  the  year,  women  may  be  kept  occupied  either 
all  night  or  at  least  until  quite  late.  Xot  infrequently  during  times  when 
rehearsals  are  on,  chonis  girls  are  kept  until  the  wee  small  hours.  They 
are  particularly  likely  to  suffer  from  such  variations  in  normal  habits,  and 
no  treatment  is  so  effective  with  them  a?  pointing  out  how  they  must  live,  if 
they  want  to  preserve  their  appearance  and  continue  in  such  exacting  occupa- 
tions. A  healthy  young  woman  can  burn  the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends 
with  less  protest  from  nature  at  the  beginning  than  man,  but  she  suffers 
more  for  it  and  the  suffering  begins  sooner. 

Positions  Dnring  Occnpations. — Tlie  question  of  position  during  occupa- 
tion, especially  as  regards  its  influence  u|)on  digestive  processes,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  much  more  important  than  most  people  think.  Our  idea  of 
digestion  has  lx?en  so  largely  one  of  digestive  swretions,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  motor  side  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  functions,  that  we  have  missed 
some  important  points.  If  a  person  leans  over  a  desk  shortly  after  a  meal, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crowding  of  the  abdominal  viscera  hinders  peris- 
talsis, at  least  to  some  degree,  not  of  course  in  the  robust  and  healthy,  but 
in  those  who  already  have  some  irregularity  or  sluggishness  in  this  region. 
The  old  high  desks  at  which  many  clerks  used  to  stand,  at  which  even  pro- 
prietors did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  position,  had  a  reason  in  common 
sense  that  has  been  forgotten  in  the  modern  times,  and  the  variation  of  posi- 
tion thus  i>ermitted  seems  to  have  been  good  for  the  workers. 

A  goo<l  deal  of  comfort  may  l>e  obtained  by  having  a  suitable  desk  and 
chair  for  business  hours.  Not  infrecjuently  it  happens  that  a  desk  is  too  high 
for  comfortable  writing.  Any  discomfort  that  is  continuous  and  makes  itself 
felt  intrusively  during  occupation  with  other  things,  will  have  an  unfortunate 
effect.  Such  thing's  seem  trivial  by  contrast  with  serious  disease  and  may 
seem  safely  negligible.  Trivial  they  are,  but  little  things  count  both  in  them-  ' 
selves  and  as  to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  they  occasion.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  we  try  to  modify  by  psychotherapy,  and  even  the  removal  of 
little  sources  of  annoyance  help  a  patient  materially  to  get  through  life  more 
happily  and  through  work  more  efficiently  and  without  any  more  discomfort 
than  is  absolutelv  unavoidable. 

Positions  After  Meals. — While  we  have  talked  thus  of  business  people, 
what  is  said  refers,  also,  to  tlie  positions  assumed  out  of  business  hours,  as, 
for  instance,  at  home  after  dinner.  A  Morris  chair  tliat  permits  of  a  some- 
what reclining  position,  or  a  rocking  chair  that  tem])s  one  to  sit  back,  pretty 
well  distending  the  abdomen  and  giving  all  due  play  to  the  internal  viscera, 
will  be  found  not  only  much  more  comfortal)le  than  a  straight-back  chair 
which  tempts  a  man  to  lean  fon^-ard,  l)ut  also  there  will  be  less  interference 
with  gastric  motility,  the  most  important  digestive  function  of  the  stomach. 
Arm-chairs  which  really  support  the  arms,  and  therefore  tend  to  keep  the 
shoulders  up,  have  something  of  the  same  effect.  We  naturally  assume  these 
positions,  though  occasionally  social  usage  forbids  them.  The  tendency,  for 
instance,  for  elbows  to  be  put  on  the  table,  especially  toward  the  end  of  a 
meal,  represents  a  natural  instinct  to  lift  up  the  shoulders  and  keep  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  off  the  al>dominal  organs.  Children's 
instincts  often  curiously  guide  their  postures — as  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  who,  when  asked  by  his  grandmother  if  he  could  manage 
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another  tart,  said  that  he  thought  he  could  if  he  stood  up.  (See  chapter 
on  Position.) 

Mental  Conditions  of  Occnpations. — While  the  details  of  manual  occu- 
pations have  to  be  learned  with  great  care  if  we  are  to  modify  the  conditions 
so  as  to  prevent  certain  unfortunate  effects,  just  as  much  care  has  to  be 
exercised,  with  those  not  employed  manually,  in  finding  out  details  as  to 
mental  worries,  and  the  various  disturbances  consequent  upon  business  con- 
ditions. Many  a  man  has  not  brain  enough  to  run  his  business  and  his  liver. 
This  is  the  old  English  expression,  and  the  liver,  as  the  largest  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  is  taken  for  the  physical  life  generally.  Many  people 
have  not  vital  energy  enough  to  waste  any  of  it  on  worries  and  then  be  able 
to  comi)lete  their  digestion  and  other  physiological  functions  with  success. 
The  preceding  mental  condition  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  many  a  purely 
physical  ailment.  It  used  to  be  said  that  during  a  cabinet  crisis  in  England, 
or  rather  just  after  it  was  over,  attacks  of  gout  were  most  frequent  among 
prominent  politicians.  Mental  influence  usually  kept  the  attacks  oflf  until 
the  very  end  of  the  crisis.  Merchants  come  down  with  pneumonia  or  digestive 
disturbances  more  frequently  during  periods  of  acute  business  depression. 
Physicians  are  attacked  by  pneumonia,  or  influenza  in  bad  form,  after  they 
have  been  wearing  themselves  out  in  an  epidemic  and  worrying  about  patients. 
Just  after  a  mother  has  nursed  a  child  through  a  severe  ailment  she  herself 
is  j)rone  to  suffer  from  some  acute  infection.  Such  common-place  infections 
as  boils,  styes,  abscesses  and  even  the  more  serious  osteomyelitis  are  likely 
to  come  at  these  times. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  a  business  man's 
affairs.  Any  one  who  has  had  a  series  of  tuberculous  patients  (who  were 
getting  along  quite  well  in  spite  of  latent  or  even  active  lesions)  disturbed 
by  anxieties  of  one  kind  or  another,  knows  how  much  worries  may  mean, 
^len  will  lose  weight  and  appetite  and  weaken  in  their  general  condition 
as  a  consequence  of  some  serious  business  incident,  while  all  the  time  physical 
conditions  are  the  same  as  they  were  when  they  were  improving.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  tliat  even  in  those  who  do  no  physical  labor,  there  may  be 
physical  conditions  of  their  occupation  that  are  important.  Many  a  business 
man  does  his  work  cooped  up  in  a  small  office,  with  insufficient  ventilation, 
and  sometimes,  especially  where  his  business  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
large  building,  with  so  little  sunlight  that  his  environment  is  quite  unhygienic. 
The  great  air  purifier  is  sunlight.  Unless  sunlight  is  admitted  for  hours 
every  day  to  the  rooms  in  which  people  live,  the  dust  that  is  inevitably 
breathed  will  contain  living  germs,  active  and  noxious,  though  had  they  been 
exposed  to  sunlight  these  germs  would  be  harmless. 

Especially  then  for  people  with  respiratory  defects  of  any  kind,  whether 
these  be  tuberculous  or  of  chronic  bronchitic  character,  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  occupation  should  be  carefully  inquired  into.  Once  the  family 
physician  knew  such  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  he  is  likely  to 
know  very  little.  The  lack  of  such  information  may  not  be  important  for 
the  more  serious  conditions  that  he  has  to  treat  at  patients'  homes,  but  they 
usuallv  mean  much  for  the  submorbid  conditions,  so  to  sav,  the  discomforts 
and  chronic  conditions,  which  come  for  office  treatment.  Thev  mean  much 
for  comfort  in  life,  and  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  strength.     They 
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represent  that  newer  medicine  which  people  are  askin<:f  of  us  now  so  much 
more  than  before,  which  shall  keep  them  in  good  health  and  prevent  them, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  suffering  even  from  minor  ills. 

Bnuness  Habits. — The  modern  idea  of  having  a  flat-top  business  desk, 
instead  of  a  roll-top  desk,  and  having  it  thoroughly  cleared  off  every  evening, 
so  that  each  day's  work  does  not  accumulate,  is  an  important  psychic  factor 
in  the  strenuous  life,  which  in  recent  years  many  corporations  have  been 
taking  advantage  of.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  their  own  masters  to 
realize  the  value  of  this  principle.  Nothing  so  disturbs  the  efficiency  of 
work,  nor  adds  so  much  to  the  incubus  that  work  may  become,  as  having 
a  number  of  unfinished  things  which  keep  intruding  themselves.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  dispose  of  problems,  but  discipline  is  necessary  to  keep  us 
from  pushing  business  matters  aside.  Then  they  have  to  be  done  in  a  rush, 
very  often  at  a  moment  when  other  things  are  also  pressing.  The  result  ia 
poor  work,  but,  above  all,  a  waste  of  nerve  force  and  energy  that  leads  up 
to  nervous  symptoms  and  eventually  nervous  exhaustion.  The  orderly  man, 
who  has  learned  to  settle  things  as  they  come  up,  or  at  definite  times,  can 
accomplish  an  immense  amount  of  work.  Some  men  are  born  orderly,  but 
any  one  who  wants  to  do  much  work  must  have  order  grafted  on  his  make- 
up— a  habit  which  can  be  made  a  second  nature.  It  may  seem  that  a  j)hysician 
is  unwarranted  in  intruding  on  a  man's  business  affairs  thus  to  inquire  about 
the  ways  he  does  things,  but  this  is  the  difference  between  psychotherapy  and 
the  regulation  of  life  as  compared  with  cures  by  more  material  but  less 
effective  means. 

Personal  Hygiene. — ^Expert  Advice. — For  many  men  who  are  much 
occupied  with  business,  the  best  possible  safeguard  for  health,  as  well  as  the 
best  guarantee  against  nervous  or  physical  breakdown,  would  be  a  detailed 
consultation  once  a  year  with  a  physician  regarding  their  habits  of  life  and 
their  business  in  relation  to  their  health,  present  and  future.  In  recent  years 
many  a  business  firm  has  found  it  not  only  expedient  but  profitable  to  turn 
to  an  expert  accountant  or  auditing  company  and  ask  advice  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  its  business.  It  is  often  found  that  certain  business 
customs  are  causing  serious  drains,  and  that  there  are  newer  ways  of  doing 
things  that  save  time  and  money.  Sometimes  a  reorganization  of  the  account- 
ing system,  or  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  credits  and  debits,  or  the  receiv- 
ing or  shipping  department,  proves  advantageous  to  the  business.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  that  the  capital  invested  will  not  justify  the  extension  of  business 
that  is  proposed,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  sliown  that  a  proposed  extension 
adds  to  business  movement  but  does  not  add  to  profits.  Sometimes  there  are 
departments  that  can  be  dropped  to  advantage,  though  they  seem  to  be  adding 
to  both  business  and  profit. 

All  of  this  may  well  be  transferred  to  the  question  of  liealth  in  its  rela- 
tion to  business.  Not  infrequently  it  is  found  tliat  the  capital  of  strength 
of  the  business  man  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  extension  that  he  is  planning 
or  has  already  attempted.  Sometimes  suggestions  can  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  doing  business,  the  hours  employed  and  the  hours  of  relaxation, 
that  will  make  business  less  of  a  drain  on  the  system.  Occasionally  arrange- 
ments for  sleep  and  exercise,  as  well  as  for  afternoons  or  special  times  of 
diversion,  may  save  a  man  from  that  concentration  of  attention  on  one  thing 
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which  frequently  leads  to  nervous  breakdown.  Not  infrequently  business  men 
who  are  of  neurotic  habit  have  customs  of  doing  business  which  add  to  their 
nervous  irritability,  and  these  might  be  modified  so  as  to  lessen  the  call  on 
nervous  energy.  Tliere  is  need  that  the  physician  be  looked  to  as  an  expert 
in  personal  liealth  and  its  relation  to  business,  just  as  the  expert  accountant 
or  auditing  firm  is  looked  to  for  advice  with  regard  to  business  methods. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  DAY 

Information  regarding  the  mid-day  meal  will  be  of  value  to  the  physician 
in  many  eases.  In  cities,  luncheon,  likely  to  be  rather  an  apology  for  a  meal, 
is  taken  rapidly,  and  immediately  there  is  a  return  to  work.  As  a  medical 
student  in  Vienna,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  mid-day  meal  of  the  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  old  Austrian  capital.  At  that  time — I  hope  they  have 
not  changed  the  good  custom  since — the  banks  closed  at  12  o'clock  and 
did  not  open  again  until  3  o'clock.  This  gave  time  for  taking  the  mid-day 
meal  in  comfort,  and  for  a  proper  interval  for  digestion.  In  all  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  at  least,  little  is 
done  during  the  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  people 
get  up  earlier  and  rest  at  mid-day  as  a  break  between  the  afternoon  and 
morning.  It  is  quite  beyond  expectation  that  anything  like  this  will  ever 
again  be  possible  in  the  great  commercial  cities.  The  fact  that  this  was  the 
custom  of  our  European  forefathers,  however,  shows  how  business  has  ob- 
truded itself  on  the  habits  that  man  would  naturally  form  for  himself. 
Business  men  hurry  to  luncheon,  or  if  they  take  any  time  over  it,  it  is 
because  they  have  invited  some  one  to  lunch  witli  them  with  whom  they 
wisli  to  talk  over  important  matters.  This  means  of  saving  time  recalls  the 
well-known  expression  of  James  Jeffrey  Roche:  "Time  is  money.  Every 
second  saved  from  your  dinner  now  is  a  sequin  in  your  doctor's  pocket  later 
on  in  life!'' 

Hurried  Lnnch. — The  seeds  of  our  frequent  American  dyspepsia  are 
sown  partly  at  the  hurried  breakfast  and  then  at  the  hurried  mid-day  lunch. 
Whfn  a  physician  finds  this  to  he  the  case,  then  the  patient's  habits  must 
be  reformed.  Otherwise  there  is  little  prospect  of  relief  from  neurotic  digest- 
ive symptoms,  or  from  those  uncomfort^l)le  feelings  so  often  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  heart,  or  other  important  organ,  when  digestion  is  interfered 
with.  There  should  be  pleasant  company  at  luncheon  if  possible;  it  should 
be  preceded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  in  the  open  air,  with,  as  far  as 
possible,  complete  seclusion  from  business  thoughts  so  as  to  allow  the  stomach 
to  secure  its  share  of  blood,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  at  least  half  an 
hour  of  pleasant  occupation  that  does  not  call  for  serious  mental  work. 
This  may  not  be  possible  for  every  one,  and  many  will  complain  that  this 
is  asking  too  much  in  our  busy  time.  We  physicians  are  not  here  to  make 
the  nice  customs  of  medicine  courtesy  to  great  kings  of  finance  or  to  the 
busy  tyrants  of  the  professions,  but  to  tell  them  what  we  think  should  be 
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'i'lW  in  onh'v  tliut  natur(>  inav  not  be  abused.  Men  should  be  advised  to 
iakir  ilii'ir  lunduHui  in  some  building  different  from  that  in  which  their 
ot^U'iti  HMJ  hwatt'd,  or,  if  tliev  eat  in  the  same  building,  to  go  out  on  the 
fclrwt  foi-  ti  while  lM*fore  the  meal.  In  the  old  davs  men  used  to  call  on  one 
anothtT  ill  order  to  transact  business,  and  these  little  trips  were  often  made 
jiiHt  b«*fore  or  after  lunelteons. 

Now  llu<  teU'phone  and  the  messenger  boy  have  done  away  with  this, 
with  a  i^ivni  Having  of  time,  but  with  an  increase  of  intensity  of  labor  that 
niakcH  for  nervous  t^xluuistion.  LunohiHm  clubs  are  excellent  things  when 
nu*n  do  not  talk  Hlu»p,  but  they  have  one  fatal  defect.  Almost  invariably 
they  lH4'k  Himplirity  of  nu^nu,  and,  because  of  the  variety  supplied  and  the 
exani|ile  of  others,  there  is  a  tendency  to  eat  to  excess.  A  game  of  billiards 
aft4»r  eating  is  often  excc^llent,  because,  when  standing,  digestion  is  accom- 
plished with  more  t^mfort  than  when  seated.  A  walk  after  the  lighter  mid- 
day meal  is. a  good  thing,  though  the  old  saw  said  "after  dinner  sit  a  while," 
hut  tliat  was  in  reference  to  the  largest  meal  of  the  day,  and  may  still  hold 
good  for  the  evening  meal,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  one. 

Women's  Lnnoh. — \Yomen  are  very  likely  to  take  their  mid-day  meal, 
when  it  is  their  luncheon,  very  irregularly.  If  they  have  to  get  it  for  them- 
selves they  are  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  almost  anything.  If  they  get  it 
outside  the  house  they  are  likely  to  take  it  rather  late,  so  that  if  they  have 
breakfast  before  eight  o'clock,  this  putting  off  of  the  next  meal  causes  some 
disturhanie  of  the  economy.  When  the  stomach  gets  to  be  empty,  either 
there  is  a  tendency  to  swallow  air,  or  there  is  a  rumbling  sensi'  of  fullness 
that  disturbs  the  appetite,  or  the  appetite  itself  is  capricious,  and  a  headache 
devt»lops.  How  many  headacht»s  are  due  to  missed  meals  it  would  be  hard 
to  say,  hut  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  ordinary  passing 
headache.  Delicate  women,  and  especially  those  who  work,  are  likely  not  to 
vkxi  enough  luncheon.  All  the  details  with  regard  to  this  meal  must  be  known 
or  the  physician  will  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  many  neurotic  symptoms, 
particularly  in  working  women.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  so-called 
sriciety  woiium,  since  she  is  likely  to  have  a  late  breakfast  and  then  skip  her 
mitl-<lay  meal.  This  is  permissible  if  she  is  so  stout  as  to  be  able  to  spare  it, 
hut  it  is  all  wrong  if  she  is  thin  and  needs  every  ounce  of  weight. 

Nature  of  the  Noon  Heal. — During  the  last  two  generations  fashion,  cus- 
tom and  the  increasing  demands  of  business  have  pushed  the  hour  of  taking 
tlui  primipal  meal  farther  and  farther  away  from  mid-day.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  it  seems  better  that  the  principal  meal  should  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  old  custom,  alwut  noon  time.  For  tuberculous  pa- 
tients this  is  especially  important.  They  often  have  fever  in  the  afternoon 
that  seriously  disturbs  appetite.  They  may  eat  with  comfort  and  relish  a 
i^mple  of  lumrs  before  the  fever  is'  due.  For  delicate  persons,  especially  those 
whii  havt^  not  much  appetite  for  breakfast  and  who  can  not  be  persuaded  to 
eat  u  aulVicient  amount  early  in  the  morning,  a  hearty  meal  at  noon  is  almost 
a  necessity.  They  should  be  shown  how  low  their  nutrition  is  during  working 
hours.  Their  principal  meal  of  the  day  before  was  taken  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  They  have  had  a  light  breakfast,  a  meager  lunch,  and  nat- 
urally have  little  reserve  force  during  the  afternoon  hours.  As  a  consequence 
they  Uhouu'  overtired,  this  lessens  the  appetite,  they  do  not  eat  properly,  and. 
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above  all,  they  do  not  digest  as  well  as  they  would  if  their  last  good  meal 
were  not  so  far  away.  They  are  suffering  from  inanition,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  starving  people  cannot  be  allowed  to  eat  heartily,  because  their  stomachs 
have  not  enough  vitality  to  digest  well. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  change  the  hour  of  taking  the  principal  meal,  but 
in  special  cases  this  can  be  done  with  decided  advantage.  I  have  seen  such 
a  change  make  all  the  difference  between  slow  recuperation  from  bad  colds, 
and  have  seen  it  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  tuberculosis.  The  very 
changing  of  the  hour  will  sometimes  suggestively  react  to  make  the  patient 
eat  more  heartily  than  usual,  the  day  is  broken  up  better,  the  reaction  against 
the  morning  discouragement  com^  earlier,  and  the  patient's  general  condition 
improves.  Many  people  rest  better  at  night  if  their  principal  meal  is  taken 
at  the  middle  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  LEISURE  HOURS. 

Then  comes  the  return  from  business.  Here  once  more  the  ordinary 
method  of  getting  on  a  crowded  train,  standing  up  to  be  pushed  and  jammed^ 
to  have  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things  happen,  to  have  the  pessimism  of  one's 
nature  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  utter  disregard  for  women,  the  heedless 
rush  of  men,  the  roughness  of  railroad  employees,  and  the  general  lack  of 
humanity  that  characterizes  the  evening  rush  from  business  in  a  large  city, 
is  eminently  unsuitable  as  a  preparation  for  dinner;  while  a  calm  walk  of 
three  to  five  miles  is  ideal.  To  walk  home  will  probably  take  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  longer,  but  not  more  than  this — ^and  it  avoids  the  undesirable 
features  of  the  usual  method. 

Gymnastics. — Occasionally  one  finds  that  men  rush  through  the  last  hour 
of  business  in  order  to  spend  an  hour  in  a  gymnasium.  Often  this  is  quite 
undesirable.  Exercise  within  doors,  taken  in  a  routine  manner  and  merely 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  with  no  diversion  of  mind,  is  eminently  unsuitable 
for  the  busy  man.  What  he  needs  is  air  much  more  than  exercise.  Walking 
out  of  doors  is  the  very  best  thing  for  him.  If  he  walks  at  a  rapid  pace, 
swinging  liis  arms  a  little  freely  and  carrying  a  cane  in  one  hand  and  per- 
haps a  book  in  the  other,  because  this  exercises  his  fingers  and  keeps  him 
from  having  any  unpleasant  congestion  of  the  hands  when  they  hang  down, 
then  the  exercise  is  almost  fdeal.  Owing  to  the  novelty  of  it,  and  the  interest 
that  a  new  oecu])ation  arouses,  great  benefit  will  at  first  be  derived  from  the 
g}'mnasiuni.  Very  often,  too,  the  cold  phmge  after  the  exercise  does  more 
good  than  the  exercise  itself.  The  plunge  is  real  fun,  especially  when  taken 
with  many  others,  but  the  exercise  itself  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  the  sor- 
riest kind  of  a  task.  If  the  man  who  walks  home  will  take  a  bath  before 
dinner,  the  tem])erature  of  the  water  being  made  suitable  to  him  and  the 
reaction  that  comt^  to  his  particular  nature,  tliere  is  no  need  of  anything 
else,  and  there  is  nothing  better  that  lie  could  do.  The  walk  must  be  varied. 
The  course  must  not  always  be  through  the  same  streets.     Occasionally  it 
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sliould  oven  lead  one  to  see  Bonie  monument  or  new  building,  or  to  go  out  of 
the  wav  with  a  friend,  so  that  varictv  is  introduced. 

Work  at  Home. — There  are  men  who  in  biisv  timess  take  some  of  their 
work  home  with  them.  This  is  a  mistake.  And  though  it  is  the  custom  to 
tell  the  doctor  that  thev  cannot  do  otherwise,  it  is  practically  always  a  bit  of 
self-deception.  When  the  case  is  properly  put  before  them,  tliey  realize,  if 
thev  alreadv  have  anv  neurotic  svmptoms,  that  to  continue  home  work  will 
be  a  serious  risk.  Most  men  who  carry  business  home  with  them,  easily  get 
into  the  habit  of  pushing  certain  details  away  from  them  during  the  day 
with  the  idea  that  thev  will  have  more  time  for  that  in  the  evening.  Thev 
do  a  certain  amount  of  dawdling  over  their  work.  If  they  really  resolved  to 
finish  work  during  business  hours  they  could  do  it,  and  do  it  better  than  dur- 
ing the  evening  at  home.  Six  hours  of  work  is  about  all  that  a  man  ought  to 
do  with  his  intellect  at  high  pressure.  This  should  be  pretty  well  divided  into 
two  periods  of  three  hours  each,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  between.  The  nearer  a  man  can  come  to  this  arrangement  the  better  for 
him,  and  the  letter,  also,  for  his  affairs.  If  he  has  assumed  o!)ligations  that 
require  more  of  his  time  and  attention  than  this,  he  is  trying  to  do  too 
much. 

After-Dinner  Honn. — The  evening  hours  and  their  proper  occupation  are 
important  for  the  business  man,  or  for  anyone"  who  is  much  occupied  during 
the  day.  The  temptation  to  let  the  work  of  the  day  run  over  into  the  evening 
must  be  overcome  at  all  costs,  or  it  will  prove  serious  for  the  health  of  most 
men.  It  is  imj)ortant  as  far  as  possible  to  get  something  completely  different 
for  men  to  do  at  night.  Many  men  settle  down  to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper 
or  of  a  magazine  or  novel.  While  this  does  very  well  under  some  circum- 
stances, reading  does  not  provide  diversion  whenever  there  is  serious  worry  or 
solicitude  over  business  matters.  A  man  may  think  that  he  is  occupying 
himself  with  the  newspaper,  but  we  all  know  very  well  that  business  cares 
intrude,  that  business  troubles  are  often  doubled  by  reading  about  others. 
The  reading  of  novels  does  well  for  a  while,  but  the  serious-minded  man 
tires  of  them  and  then,  while  they  may  occupy  a  couj)le  of  hours,  they  have 
exactly  the  same  objection  as  the  newspaper.  A  genuine  diversion  should 
give  the  physical  basis  of  mind  an  opportunity  literally  to  remake  itself  by 
storing  up  new  energies. 

Amusements. — The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  man  must  have,  if  pos- 
sible, some  other  serious  interest  in  life  besides  his  Inisiness.  He  must  have 
a  hobby.  We  have  discusscfl  this  in  the  chapter  on  Diversion  of  ^klind  and 
refer  to  it  here  only  to  indicate  the  importance  of  knowing  something  about 
a  man's  recreation  as  well  as  his  work.  It  is  not  a  casual  occupation  but  a 
real  interest  that  he  should  have.  This  need  not  necessarilv  l>e  a  useful 
employment  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  absolutely  useless  provided  it  is  absorbing. 
Card  playing  is  an  excellent  diversion  for  many  people.  Wlien  joined  with 
gambling,  new  worries  and  feverish  e.\cit(»m<'ni  usually  make  it  harmful  for 
neurotic  persons.  Chess  is  hard  work,  but  of  a  difTerent  kind  from  that  of 
the  day  and,  then-fore,  often  makes  an  ex<'elb»ni  rrcrcaiion.  Any  games  are 
good.  Bowling,  for  instance,  is  excellent,  and  billianls,  if  a  man  has  an  inter- 
est in  it,  is  a  fine  sport  for  <*vening  hours.  It  has  Ibc  added  advantage  of 
physical  exercise.     A  man  does  not  sit  down  durin<r  billiards,  crowding  his 
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alreadT  vell-disteoded  abdominal  riicen.  but  Talks  around  and  srives  hi> 
Tiictrra  a  f^-ner  chance  for  their  work  and  aids  rather  than  retards  peristalsis. 

Encroachment  on  Sleep. — ^There  is  just  one  defect  about  some  of  the  more 
absorbing  nEereation? — thej  keep  a  man  up  too  late.  Whenever  a  so-ealled 
recreation  takes  ud  such  time  that  a  man  has  les^  than  eisht  full  hours  in 
bed,  then  a  mistake,  almost  sure  to  be  serious  sooner  or  later,  is  beinsr  ma»le. 
When  the  physician  tries  to  limit  a  man*s  recreation  by  sugge^ing  an  earlier 
hour  for  retirement,  he  may  be  told  that  his  patient  must  have  some  time 
for  diversion  and  recreation.  But  the  physician  must  insist  that  no  form  of 
recreation  is  as  .£ro«^i  as  sleep,  and  any  other  form  must  be  limited  in  order 
that  sleep  may  be  obtained.  A  man  may  easily  regulate  his  affairs  so  that 
he  shall  have  eight  hours  of  sleep,  and  it  is  only  negligence  of  such  regulation 
that  gives  him  the  idea  that  recreation  cannot  be  obtained  except  after  eleven 
O'clock  at  nieht.  Little  suppers  after  the  theater  are  often  fine  diversions,  but 
whenever  they  interfere  with  sleep  they  must  not  be  allowed  except  at  long  inter- 
vals. Other  diversions  that  keep  a  man  out  of  bed  after  midnight  are  sure 
not  to  do  good  in  the  long  run,  though  an  occasional  lapse  in  this  matter 
may  prove  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  depressant.  It  is  custom  that  must  be 
regulated :  an  occasional  variant  from  it  is  rather  good  than  otherwise. 

Leisnre  of  the  WorkiBg  Woman. — A  woman's  occupation,  unlike  a 
man's,  holds  out  little  future  for  her.  Her  occupation  does  not  arouse  her 
ambition.  Daily  work  is  a  monotonous  grind  that  must  be  endured  for  the 
sake  of  the  wagi-s  that  it  brings.  For  a  time  this  serves  to  occupy  attention. 
After  some  yt-ars.  when  the  prospects  of  matrimony  grow  less,  and  further 
advance  is  out  of  the  question,  women  often  need  to  have  some  special  inter- 
est that  will  grip  them.  The  working  woman  may  then  need  to  be  tempted  to 
some  occupation  of  mind,  especially  with  the  companionship  of  others,  that 
will  give  her  renewt-d  interests  in  life.  Clubs,  charities  in  which  they  are 
active,  friendri,  >^riniis  intellectual  interests,  must  all  be  ap|>ealed  to.  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  in  orler  to  secure  diversion.  Women  must  have  soniethinir  to 
lof»k  forward  to  each  week.  Thev  must  know  on  Mondav  that  before  the 
following!  Sunday  thpre  is  orointr  to  be  a  theater  party,  a  lecture,  a  visit  to 
friends,  somethin^r  to  break  the  deadliness  of  weekly  routine,  which  is  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  and  then  pleasantly  remenilKTiMl.  This  may  se^m  to  be 
only  a  slight  matter,  but  it  is  of  importance  in  many  cases. 

Feminine  Occnpations. — The  occupations  of  women  who  stay  at  home  are 
even  more  important  than  those  of  womm  who  go  out  to  work.  In  our  time 
the  root  of  much  nt^rvousness.  as  it  is  called,  neurotic  symptoms  of  various 
kinds  and  of  many  symptoms  ap])arently  quite  distant  from  n*al  nervousness, 
is  really  a  lack  of  occupation.  Many  women  who  live  in  apirtment  hotels 
have  almost  nothinpr  with  which  to  occupy  their  minds.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  get  up  in  the  morning  if  they  do  not  want  to,  or.  at  least,  any 
excuse,  however  sliirht,  serves  to  keep  them  in  bed.  Very  often  there  are 
either  no  childnn  or  the  mother  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  children  early 
in  the  mornin^r.  Aft«T  the  a<:e  of  three,  they  go  off  to  kindergarten:  later  on 
they  jrn  to  sclmol.  Hnakfast  is  stnt  up,  there  may  be  a  nap  of  an  hour  or  two 
after  iht-  nunl,  and  nft«n  a  magazine  is  glanced  ovtT  lying  in  bed,  and  |K»r- 
haps  it  will  !>*.•  tw.-Ive  o'clock  before  madnme  gets  uj).  Anyone  in  a  posilitm 
to  do  this,  and  who  allows  the  habit  to  grow,  is  sure  to  1k^  profoundly  miser- 
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able.  Without  any  real  occupation  of  mind,  the  mind  occupies  itself  with  the 
body  and  emphasizes  every  sensation,  evokes  new  pains  and  aches,  and  the 
consequence  is  likely  to  be  a  highly  neurotic  state. 

Such  women  have  nothing  serious  to  think  about  in  the  afternoon.  At 
best  it  is  a  luncheon  engagement  with  a  friend,  or  attendance  at  the  matinee, 
or  a  lecture,  or  a  meeting  of  a  club.  For  a  while,  and  for  a  certain  few, 
these  things  are  satisfying,  but  after  they  have  l)een  indulged  in  for  a  time, 
they  pall  so  completely  on  most  j)eople  as  to  leave  them  almost  helplessly 
at  the  mercy  of  their  feelings.  These  persons  may  have  some  favorite  chari- 
ties that  occupy  part  of  their  time.  They  may  have  other  interests,  but  most 
of  these  interests  are  quite  amateurish.  They  create  no  obligations;  they 
arouse  no  sense  of  duty;  they  are  abandoned  at  a  moment  for  anything  else 
that  turns  up,  and  consequently  they  lack  that  absorbing  power  that  a  real 
interest  gives.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  these  people  sliould  be  either 
happy  or  healthy.  These  ladies  of  leisure  sometimes  have  fads  for  physical 
exercise  that  keep  them  from  becoming  absolutely  sluggish,  but  except  in  a 
few  cases,  these  fads  pall  after  a  time,  and  in  a  few  years  women  of  the 
leisure  classes  are  generally  without  any  interest  that  will  save  them  from 
themselves.  The  root  of  many  a  case  of  norvousni^ss  that  wanders  from 
physician  to  physician  and  then  from  quack  to  quack,  and  from  charlatan 
of  one  kind  to  charlatan  of  another  kind,  that  takes  up  now  this  remedy 
and  now  that,  and  advertises  each  new  method  of  healing — mental,  hypnotic, 
mechanical — is  due  to  nothing  more  serious  than  lack  of  proper  occupation 
of  mind. 

The  Ambition  to  Have  Nothing  to  Do. — It  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of 
everyone  to  reach  a  place  in  life  so  that  he  can  give  up  work  and  do  nothing. 
Men  and  women  often  envy  those  whose  material  situation  is  such  that  they 
are  not  compelled  to  work.  It  is  from  the  leisure  classes,  however,  that  our 
neurotic  invalids  are  mainly  recruited.  The  sym])toms  these  people  give  will 
sometimes  make  one  wonder  whether  they  may  not  be  suffering  from  some 
serious  ailment,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  details  of  their  daily  occupation  are 
gone  into,  the  real  cause  for  their  complaints  can  be  readily  seen.  Nothing 
will  do  them  any  lasting  good  until  th(»y  get  interested  enough  in  life  to  be 
distracted  from  themselves.  Such  men  and  women  are  invalids  by  profession. 
They  are  profoundly  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are  much  more  the  victims  of 
present-day  social  conditions  than  of  any  special  fault  of  their  own.  They  go 
from  one  health  resort  to  another  seeking  relief  and  now  and  again  finding 
it,  not  because  of  any  special  effect  of  the  remedies  that  they  take,  but  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  diversion  and  occupation  of  mind  they  are  able 
to  secure  in  their  wanderings.  After  a  time  they  relapse,  then,  the  old  cures 
having  lost  novelty,  the  physician  who  succeeds  in  occupying  their  minds 
does  them  good;  his  brother  physician,  who  does  not,  fails;  but  anyone  else, 
however  absurd  his  quackery,  who  can  in  any  way  catch  their  attention,  will 
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benefit  them  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Business  Anxieties. — The  physician  should  know  all  that  concerns  such 
sources  of  excitement,  worry  and  anxiety,  as  are  suggested  by  the  words 
ppeculaiinn,  invcstmc^nt.  goinii  on  bonds  and  seruriti('s,  esjieeially  when  the 
person  Ijondt'd  gets  into  trouble.  Fortunat(»ly  most  of  these  latter  sources  of 
worry  liave  l)ern  cliininated  by  the  bonding  com])anies  of  recent  years.    Details 
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of  this  kind  were  given  to  the  old  family  physician  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  the  going  out  of  the  family  physician  there  has  often  been  no  one  to 
replace  him  in  hearing  such  stories,  and  it  has  been  harder  for  some  to  bear 
the  consequences  in  solitude.  The  very  telling  of  many  cares  lessens  the  bur- 
den of  them.  The  warnings  of  a  medical  friend  may  be  more  eflfective  in 
keeping  a  man  from  serious  loss  than  those  of  financial  friends.  Everyone 
realizes  that  the  physician's  advice  is  quite  unselfish  and  that  what  he  objects 
to,  even  more  than  the  danger  and  loss  of  money,  is  worry  and  anxiety  which 
may  lead  to  loss  of  health. 

For  ordinary  therapeutic  purposes,  the  physician  may  be  content  to  know 
only  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  his  patient's  affection.  For  psycho- 
therapeutics, he  must,  if  he  would  be  successful,  know  every  possible  source 
of  worry  and  annoyance  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertainetl,  every  slight 
phase  of  physical  fatigue  that  may  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  his  patient's 
life.  It  is  surprising  how  many  things  the  physician  will  find  to  correct 
when  he  carefully  goes  over  all  the  actions  of  the  day  and  ascertains  all  the 
possible  sources  of  worry  and  anxiety  his  patient  may  have.  It  may  happen 
that  in  many  cases  he  will  Im?  unable  immediately  to  remove  these  sources  of 
worry.  But  there  is  relief  in  telling  them,  and  then,  even  when  they  cannot 
be  completely  eradicated,  they  can  often  be  modified.  Every  improvement  of 
this  kind,  however  slight,  is  a  fountain  of  favorable  suggestion  which  makes 
the  patient  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  life.  From  every  amelioration,  how- 
ever trivial,  there  is  a  reaction  on  the  feelings  that  gives  more  and  more 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF   PSYCHOTHERAPY 

In  formal,  deliberate  psychotherapeutics  the  first  and  most  important 
principle  is  the  treatment  of  the  individual  patient,  and  uot  of  his  disease. 
It  is  much  more  important  to  know  the  Itind  of  an  individual  who  has  pneu- 
monia, as  a  rule,  than  to  tie  able  to  tell  the  amount  of  pulmonary  involvi*- 
ment.  If  heart,  kidneys  or  Inngs  are  affected  when  the  disease  declares 
itself,  the  outlook  is  extremely  unfavorable.  Similar  conditions  are  true  nf 
the  patient's  mind.  If  lie  is  of  the  worrying  kind,  the  outlook  is  serious.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  faces  it  bravely,  and  without  after-thought  except  that  of 
responding  to  medical  treatment,  he  will  probably  get  well. 

Pneumonia  is  only  one  example  of  the  part  the  individual  plays  in  thera- 
peutics. In  the  jwpular  mind  it  is  supposed  that  for  each  disease  there  is  s 
definite  remedy,  am!  that  when  the  physician  gives  that  remedy  the  patient 
gets  ■well.  This  idea  of  specific  remedies  has  come  to  the  people  from  the 
physician,  but  only  the  quack  now  pretends  to  cure  disease,  the  physician  helps 
the  patient  to  overcome  the  affection  from  which  be  is  suffering. 

No  Incurable  Patients. — There  are  many  incurable  diseases,  but  there  are 
no  patients  to  whom  a  doctor  should  say  with  truth,  "I  can  do  nothing  for 
you."  We  may  be  unable  to  do  anrthing  for  the  underlying  disease.  That 
may  be  absolutely  incurable.  In  spite  of  this,  there  are  practically  always 
symptoms  for  which  the  patient  can  be  afforded  so  much  relief  that  he  feels 
better  than  before.  This  is  the  most  important  attitude  of  mind  for  the 
physician  who  would  use  psychotherapy.  He  can  always  do  something.  Prof. 
Ttichet  said  not  long  since,  "Physicians  can  seldom  cure,  but  thoy  can  nearly 
alwaya  relieve  and  they  can  always  console,"  and  it  is  the  physician's  duty  to 
lift  up  and  console  the  mind  as  well  as  to  heal  the  body. 

UnfaTorable  Suggestions. — Patients  often  have  many  opinions  and  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  their  ailments  which  are  not  confided  to  their  medical 
attendants,  and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  many  annoying  symptoms. 
They  have  mental  convictions  with  regard  to  the  incurableness  of  their  ail- 
ments, the  supposed  progressive  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  development 
of  symptoms  which  will  still  further  annoy  them,  that  are  often  more  serious 
and  harder  to  bear  than  the  w^Tnjitoms  from  which  they  are  actually  suffer- 
ing. Unless  the  physician  has  their  complete  confidence,  these  patients  may 
Buffer  much  in  silence,  though  the  revelation  of  their  state  of  mind  would 
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often  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  good  measure  of  relief,  and  the  correction  of 
false  notions  would  do  nearly  all  the  rest.  Psychotherapy  confers  its  benefits 
mainly  by  securing  the  most  complete  rapport  between  the  mind  of  patient 
and  physician.  Good  advice  is  often  more  important  tlian  any  medicine. 
The  correction  of  wrong  notions  will  do  more  to  relieve  the  patient,  and  make 
whatever  symptoms  he  has  bearable,  than  most  of  the  anodyne  drugs.  The 
stimulation  of  hope  means  more  than  almost  an\ihing  else  in  arousing  the 
latent  forces  of  nature  and  predisposing  to  recovery.  The  removal  of  unfav- 
orable suggestions  is  but  little  less  efficient. 

Study  of  the  Individual. — The  great  differences  in  the  relations  between 
physicians  and  their  patients  is  well  recognized.  To  some  physicians  a  patient 
will  present  only  conventional  symptoms,  while  a  fellow  practitioner  will  dis- 
cover the  elements  of  an  interesting  case.  Above  all,  the  painstaking  physi- 
cian, interested  in  psychology',  will  find  mental  and  other  personal  manifesta- 
tions in  his  patient  that  distinctly  modify  the  course  of  the  disease.  We  must 
know  all  that  is  possible  about  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  toward  his 
malady,  and  all  the  ideas  that  he  has  acquired  with  regard  to  it,  either  from 
previous  relations  with  physicians  or  from  what  he  may  have  read  or  heard 
from  others.  The  removal  of  many  false  notions  that  are  thus  working  harm 
will  reward  the  medical  practitioner  who  gets  at  his  patient's  ideas.  The  old 
rule  in  therapeutics  is  non  nocere — to  be  sure  to  do  no  harm.  The  special 
rule  in  j)sychotherapy  is  to  be  sure  to  remove  all  the  ideas  that  are  doing 
harm  to  the  patient  and  making  his  symptoms  mean  more  to  him  than  they 
really  signify. 

Neutralizing  Contrary  Suggestion, — In  the  application  of  psychotherapy, 
then,  the  first  principle  is  the  neutralization  of  unfavorable  mental  influence. 
In  our  day  men  have  such  a  smattering  of  knowledge  about  disease,  especially 
about  the  worst  forms  of  it,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  with 
regard  to  many  affections  that  is  quite  unfavorable.  Many  patients  think 
disease  and  not  healtli.  Disease  means  discomfort,  and  conseijuent  loss  of 
vital  energy  and  disturbance  of  the  resistive  vitality  that  would  enable  the 
patient  to  throw  off  the  affection.  Sometimes  the  physician  does  not  realize 
what  a  large  part  unfavorable  suggestions  are  playing  in  the  affection.  Some- 
times patients  conceal  tlieir  state  of  mind  lest  the  doctor  should  confirm  their 
worst  fears.  The  preliminary  to  all  successful  treatment  is  to  remove  un- 
favorable suggestion. 

Favorable  Suggestion. — The  next  thing  is  to  set  certain  favorable  sug- 
gestions at  work.  It  is  possible  always  to  do  this.  Even  in  certain  of  the 
acute  diseases  favorable  suggestion  has  its  place,  and  for  all  chronic  cases 
this  form  of  therapeutics  is  extremely  important.  The  very  presence  of  tlic 
physician,  especially  if  he  is  thorouglily  in  control  of  himself,  placid,  iiuper- 
turbed,  evidently  ready  to  use  all  his  powers  without  any  excitement,  is  of 
itself  the  strongest  kind  of  favorable  suggestion.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  medical  history  the  presence  of  the  physician  has  in  most  cases  meant 
even  more  than  his  medicines. 

Miinsterberg,  in  his  recent  book  on  Psychotnerapy,  has  emphasized  this 
in  a  way  that  deserves  to  be  recalled: 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  general  treatment  which  seems  almost  a  matter 
of  course,  and  yet  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  apply  because  it  cannot 
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simply  be  prescribed:  the  sympathy  of  the  psychotherapist.  The  feelinss  with  I 
which  an  operation  Ib  performeil  or  drugs  given  do  noI  determine  success,  but  when  I 
we  build  up  a  mental  life,  the  feelings  are  a  decisive  factor.  To  be  sure,  we  must  I 
not  forget  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a.  causal  and  not  wilb  a  purposive  point  T 
of  view.  Our  sympathy  Is  therefore  not  in  question  In  its  moral  value,  but  only 
as  a  cause  of  a  desired  etteft.  It  la  therefore  not  really  our  sympathy  which  counts 
but  the  appearance  at  sympathy,  the  Impression  which  secures  the  belief  of  the 
patient  thai  eympathy  for  him  exists.  The  physician  who,  although  full  of  real 
sympathy,  does  not  understand  how  to  express  It  and  make  It  felt  will  thus  he  li 
successful  than  his  eoUcaeue  who  may  at  heart  remain  entirely  indifferent  but  ' 
has  a  skillful  routine  of  going  through  the  symptoms  of  sympathy. 
tbetic  vibration  of  the  voice  and  skillful  words  and  suggestive  movements  may 
be  all  that  is  needed,  but  without  some  power  of  awakening  this  feeling  of 
personal  relation,  almost  of  Intimacy,  the  wisest  psychotherapeutic  treatment  may 
remain  Ineffective.  That  reacbes  its  extreme  in  those  frequent  cases  In  which  . 
Bocial  conditions  have  brought  about  an  emotional  Isolation  of  the  patient  and 
have  Blled  him  with  an  instinctive  longing  to  break  his  mental  loneliness,  or 
In  the  still  more  frequent  caoes  where  the  patient's  psychical  sufferings  are 
misunderstood  or  ridiculed  as  mere  fancies,  or  misjudged  as  merely  imaginary 
evils.  Again  everything  depends  upon  (he  experience  and  tact  of  the  physi- 
cian. Mis  sympathy  may  easily  overdo  the  intention  and  further  reinforce  the 
patient's  feeling  of  misery,  or  make  him  an  hypochondriac.  It  ought  to  be  sympa- 
thy with  autbority  and  sympathy  which  always  at  the  same  time  shows  the  way 
10  discipline.  Under  special  conJitions.  it  Is  even  advisable  to  group  paiienta  with 
similar  diseases  together,  and  to  give  them  streuKih  (hrough  the  natural  mutual 
sympathy:  yet  this  loo  can  be  in  question  only  where  this  community  becomes  a 
starting  point  for  common  action  and  common  effort,  not  for  mere  common  depres- 
sion. In  this  way  a  certain  psychical  value  may  be  acknowledged  for  the  BOCltU 
classes  of  tuberculoals  as  they  have  recently  been  instituted. 

Favorable  Environment — After  tho  romoval  of  uufavorablc  suggeation. 
nii<]  the  imjilanlinff  of  favorable  suggestion,  the  next  point  must  bo  the  per- 
sifltent  oiTUpation  nf  the  patient's  mind  with  thoiiglits  favorable  to  hiB  con- 
dition. A  nurse  who  is  inclined  to  be  peesimietic  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  sick  room,  and  tliere  must  he  only  dieerfnl  faees  and  clieery  people  aroand 
him.  Hence  the  modern  trained  nurse,  and  especially  the  picked  nurse,  who 
dooB  not  allow  herself  to  be  disturbed,  who  is  not  fussy,  who  is  not  forcibly 
cheerful  hut  quietly  placid  and  confident  and  cheery,  means  much  for  the 
patient's  recovery.  Itolalivea  are  almost  sure  to  exert  strong  unfavorable 
BUggestions,  though  time  was  when  the  devoted  wife  or  mother  might  be 
depended  upon  to  cover  up  all  her  personal  feelings  and  give  the  i)e8t  pos- 
sible service  for  the  mental  uplift  of  the  patient.  When  she  can  thus  conceal 
her  own  golicitudc,  a  near  relative  may  be  the  best  possible  au.\iliary  in 
psvcbntherajKiutics. 

Katnral  Relief. — The  fourth  step  in  the  application  of  psyehotherapeutica 
is  that  all  the  natural  modes  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  the  making  of  patient* 
comfortable  in  body  as  well  m  in  mind,  must  be  employed.  In  acute  rheuma- 
tism, for  instance,  a  number  of  small  pillows  mu^t  be  at  the  disposition  of 
the  patient  so  that  his  limbs  can  be  fixed  in  those  positions  in  which  there  ii 
the  least  discomfort.  Every  physician  should  frp<[uently  rend  Hilton's  classical 
volume  on  "Rest  and  Pain"  because  of  its  unpretentious  significance  for  psy- 
chotherapy, as  well  as  its  enduring  value  in  the  treatment  of  painful  condi- 
tions. Jnst  as  soon  as  a  patient  finds  that  simple  procedures  relieve  his  pain 
and  add  lo  his  comfort,  his  fear  of  the  seriousness  of  his  ailment  is  lessened. 
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and  he  bc^gins  to  got  Ixitir.  Cold  water  in  fevers,  cold  fresh  air  in  pneu- 
monia, all  the  natural  modes  of  treating  disease,  thus  become  active  factors 
in  the  application  of  psychotherapy.  When  fevers  were  treated  by  the  admin- 
istration of  hot  drinks  the  effect  upon  the  patient's  mind  must  have  been 
quite  serious.  Freeilom  to  use  cold  water,  just  as  one  wants  it  and  whenever 
it  is  craved  for,  is  of  itself  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Heuroses  in  Organic  Disease. — Fifth,  psychotherapy,  by  suggestion,  may 
alleviate  or  even  completely  eradicate  neurotic  symptoms  that  develop  in  con- 
nection with  organic  diseases.  Such  neurotic  symptoms  may  prove  even  more 
bothersome  to  the  patient  than  the  svTnptoms  due  to  his  underlying  affection, 
and  may,  by  interfering  with  nutrition,  hamper  recovery.  Tlie  appetite  of  a 
patient  who  is  worrying  about  a  chronic  disease  will  be  disturbed,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  insufficient  food,  constipation  and  a  whole  train  of  attendant 
evils  may  ensue.  Headache,  sleeplessness,  worry  at  slight  irritation  and  exag- 
gerates! complaints  from  slight  pain  may  all  be  due  to  this  worry  and  not 
to  the  underlying  disease.  All  these,  the  result  of  over-solicitude,  are  at^ 
tributed  by  the  patient  to  his  chronic  ailment.  They  can  be  relieved  by  simple 
measures  after  he  is  saved  from  his  own  worry.  Until  the  patient  is  made 
to  rouse  liimself  and  look  hopefully  at  the  situation,  eating  more,  getting  out 
more,  and  relaxing  his  mind  from  its  constant  attention  to  himself,  he  cannot 
get  better. 

Application  of  Principles. — It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  patient  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  disease.  This  is 
true  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  disease,  but  in  acute  diseases  the  necessity 
for  removing  unfavorable  influences  directly  is  not  so  urgent,  since  usually 
the  presence  of  the  physician,  with  his  simple  declaration  of  the  meaning  of 
symptoms,  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  previous  exaggerations. 

Secondly,  the  action  of  unfavorable  suggestions  due  to  imperfect  knowl- 
edge (everything  unknown  is  magnified,  as  Cicero  said),  or  to  previous  med- 
ical opinions  wliich  the  case  does  not  justify,  must  be  stopped.  The  natural 
dread  which  comes  to  all  men  in  the  presence  of  sxmiptoms  of  disease  must 
be  as  far  as  possible  removed. 

Thirdly,  the  favorable  elements  in  the  case  should  be  emphasized.  This 
needs  to  be  tlioroiiglily  done  in  order  to  secure  the  patient's  co-operation,  even 
though  the  serious  jmssibilities  of  his  ailment  may  be  pointed  out  to  liia  friends. 
These  friends,  liowevor,  must  be  persons  wlio  can  be  absolutely  depended  on 
not  to  reveal  by  word,  or,  what  is  much  more  important,  by  their  looks  or 
actions,  the  possil)le  worse  prognosis  of  the  case. 

Unfortunatoly,  people  expect  a  doctor  to  tell  them  the  worst,  rather  than 
the  best.  Many  physicians  seem  to  have  fonned  the  habit  of  representing 
the  condition  of  patients  as  grave  as  possible,  in  order,  apparently,  that  they 
may  have  more  credit  when  the  patient  recovers.  Not  a  little  of  the  tendency 
of  ills  to  hang  on  in  neurotic  persons  is  due  to  this  habit.  Over-cautiousness 
leads  some  physieinns  to  reveal  a  case  in  its  worst  aspect,  lest,  by  any  chance, 
8^)mething  unexj>e(ted  shouM  happen,  and  tlie  friends  of  tlie  patient  might 
think  that  the  pliysioian  was  incompetent  because  he  had  not  anticipated  it. 
Some  of  the  serious  accidents  of  disease  are  quite  beyond  anticipation;  but 
they  occur  only  rarely.  For  the  sake  of  safeguarding  the  possible  reflection 
on  the  physician  because  of  them,  it  is  quite  unjustiflable  to  make  bad  prog- 
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iiosis  liabitiiallv.  for  this  act?  deterrentlv  on  the  vital  resistance  and  delay's 

n^covcrv. 

St/mptoms  of  Onjanic  Diseuse, — It  is  usually  considered  that  psyeho- 
tlierapy  is  beneficial  only  in  nervous  cases;  yet  we  know  that  all  sorts  of 
affections  witli  tisj^ue  chancres  in  the  skin,  in  the  circulation,  and  very  prob- 
ably also  in  tlie  internal  organs,  may  be  produced  in  hysterical  affections — 
ailments  dependent  on  loss  of  <f)ntrol  over  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 
Just  as  ills  can  hv  pn><luced,  so  they  may  also  be  cured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
analysis  of  the  statistics  of  disease  curtni  bv  mental  influence,  shows  that 
it  has  been  more  strikingly  manifest  in  organic  than  in  so-called  nervous  or 
functional  diseast»s.  Neurotic  patients  often  make  extremely  unsuitable  sub- 
jivts  for  the  exertnse  of  mental  influence,  because  their  very  nervousness  is 
a  manif testation  of  lack  of  power  properly  to  control  the  mind.  Cures  by 
mental  influenc*e  have  oftenest  been  reported  in  non-neurotic  patients.  As 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke  pointed  out  in  •'The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body"  as 
long  ago  as  1884,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  rheumatism,  gout  and  dropsy  that 
bi'netit  was  most  frei]uently  reported  by  mental  means. 

TulH^R'ulosis,  certain  digestive  and  intestinal  ailments  that  evidently  are 
associati^l  with  tissue  changes,  have  in  recent  years  come  particularly  into 
this  category  of  ailments  affei^teil  by  psychotherapy.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke's  declara- 
tion, made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  sivms  conservative  even  at  the  present  day: 
*'The  only  infertmce  which  we  are  justifieil  in  drawing  from  the  statistics 
of  the  affections  cured  bv  mental  means  is  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
psychotherapeutics  is  by  no  means  ctrntimxl  to  nervous  disorders."  Many 
physicians  are  likely  to  hold  that  when  cures  take  place  the  so-called  organic 
diseases  were  m^t  actual,  but  were  only  ;f apposed  to  exist  because  of  certain 
obscure  symptoms  that  apparently  ct>iild  not  otherwise  be  explained.  But 
many  of  the  cast^  have  had  external  symptoms,  striking  and  unmistakable. 
To  assume  that  physicians  of  ex{x^rience  and  authority  were  in  error  in  diag- 
nosing them  is  simply  to  bt*g  the  question.  It  is  more  probable  that  mental 
influence  acted  curatively  even  over  tissue  changi^  as  it  so  often  does,  directly 
under  our  observation,  in  the  pro<luction  of  such  changes  in  the  skin. 

Tissue  Changes  From  Nerves. — T'ntil  one  recalls  how  many  physical 
changes  may  be  brought  al>out  by  mental  influences  or  emotional  disturbances, 
it  is  not  always  clear  just  how  mental  influence  can  affect  disease  favorably 
or  unfavorablv.  Prof.  Forel,  of  Zurich,  in  his  ''Hvfiriene  der  Xerven  und  des 
Geistes  im  Gesunden  und  Kranken  Zusande,"  Zurich,  1905,  English  transla- 
tion 1907,  brings  together  into  a  single  paragraph  most  of  these  physical  and 
physiological  influences  of  the  mind  upon  the  central  nervous  system: 

Through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  thoughts  can  lead  to  a  paralysing  or  stimu- 
lation of  the  sympathetic  ganglion  nodes,  and  consequently  to  blushing  or  blanch- 
ing of  certain  peripheral  partii.  Through  disturbance  of  this  mechanism,  many 
nervous  disorders  arise,  such  as  chilblains,  sweats,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  chills  and 
congestions,  various  distu ranees  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and,  if  it  lasts  long 
enough,  nutritional  disturbancefi  in  the  part  of  the  body  supplied  by  the  blood  ves- 
sels affected.  In  the  same  way  there  are  peripheral  ganglionic  mechanisms  which 
superintend  glandular  secretion,  the  action  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  etc.  These 
likewise  can  be  influenced  through  the  brain  by  Ideas  and  emotions.  Thus  we  can 
explain  how  constipation  and  a  vast  number  of  other  disturbances  of  digestion  and 
of  menstruation  can  be  produced  through  the  brain,  without  having  their  cause  in 
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the  place  in  which  they  appear.    It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  such  disturbances 
can  be  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 

Health  and  the  Central  Nervous  System, — Nature  has  so  constituted  and 
ordered  the  human  economy  that  its  health  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  con- 
ditions in  tlie  central  nervous  svstem.  We  discuss  elsewhere  the  return  of 
vitalism  in  physiology — that  is,  tlie  reassertion  of  a  principle  of  life  behind 
the  chemical  and  physical  forces  of  the  human  organism  regulating  it,  sup- 
plying energy,  occpsionally  enabling  it  to  transcend  the  ordinary  laws  of 
osmosis,  or  the  diffusion  of  gases.  The  main  seat  of  this  principle  of  life  is 
in  the  central  nervous  system  and  especially  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  im- 
portance of  this  portion  of  the  human  anatomy  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Royal  Medical  Society,*  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh in  180(i,  Prof.  T.  8.  Clouston,  the  distinguished  English  psychiatrist, 
has  a  passage  on  this  subjiTt  that  deserves  to  be  recalled: 

I  would  desire  this  evening  to  lay  down  and  to  enforce  a  principle  that  is,  I 
think,  not  sufficiently,  and  often  not  at  all,  considered  in  practical  medicine  and 
surgery.  It  is  founded  on  a  physiological  basis,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  practical 
importance.  The  principle  is  that  the  brain  cortex,  and  especially  the  mental  cor- 
tex, has  such  a  position  in  the  economy  that  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with  more  or 
less  as  a  factor  for  good  or  evil  in  all  diseases  of  every  organ,  in  all  operations  and 
in  all  injuries.  Physiologically,  the  cortex  is  the  great  regulator  of  all  functions, 
the  ever  active  controller  of  every  organ  and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  every 
organic  disturbance. 

Psyrhotherapii  in  Its  Eelation  to  Patient  and  Physician, — In  spite  of  the 
present-day  fad  for  psych otlierapy,  I  have  no  illusions  with  regard  to  its  pop- 
ularity among  patients,  unless  practiced  with  due  regard  to  individuals  and 
witli  proper  tact.  Psychotherapy  has  been  most  effective  in  the  past  when 
it  was  cloaktKl  beneath  the  personality  of  the  physician ;  when  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  in  him  a  power  to  do  good  tliat  must  help  the  patient.  This  per- 
sonal influence  lias  to  be  maintained  if  the  patient's  mind  is  to  be  influenced 
favorably.  Very  few  people  are  willing  to  think,  and  still  less  to  welcome 
the  thought,  that  they  tlieinselves  are  either  bringing  about  a  continuance 
of  their  symptoms  or  are  liindering  their  own  recovery.  They  are  quick  to 
conclude  tliat  this  would  be  a  confession  that  their  ills  are  imaginary.  "Im- 
aginary" has  no  place  in  medicine.  There  are  physical  ills  and  mental  ills. 
Mental  ills  are  just  as  real  as  physical  ills.  There  are  no  fancied  ills.  A 
person  may  be  ailing  because  he  persuades  liimself  that  he  is  ailing,  but  in 
that  case  his  mind  is  so  affecting  his  body  that  he  is  actually  ailing  physically, 
though  the  etiology  of  the  trouble  is  mental. 

It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  physician  to  get  at  these  mental  causes  of  physical 
ills  and  remove  them  by  persuasion,  by  reassurance,  by  changing  the  mental 
attitude,  by  making  people  understand  just  how  mind  influences  body,  but 
this  must  be  done  tactfully.  From  the  beginning  of  time  we  have  written 
our  prescriptions  in  such  a  way  tliat  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  patients 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  them.  It  has  often  been  said  that  we 
should  change  this  method  of  prescription  writing,  and  write  directions  for 
the  compounding  of  our  medicines  in  plain  vernacular.     Besides  the  many 
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scientific  reasons  against  tliis,  it  is  better  for  patients  not  to  know  exactly 
the  details  of  their  treatment.  Pliysicians,  because  of  tlieir  real  or  supposed 
knowledge,  are  usually  the  worst  patients.  If,  when  a  physician  is  ill,  a  drug 
is  administered  in  which  he  has  lost  confidence,  he  will  really  oppose  its  action 
by  contrary  suggestion,  and  perhaps  neutralize  it.  Confidence^  added  to  the 
action  of  the  drug  itself,  makes  it  much  more  potent  and  much  more  direct. 
Hence  the  suggestive  value  of  a  prescription  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
unknown.  Every  physician  knows  of  patients  wlio  have  declared  that  a  drug 
has  been  tried  on  them  without  avail,  when  it  has  onlv  been  used  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  be  quite  nugatory  in  its  effect.  Such  use  was  enough 
to  prejudice  them  against  it  so  that  when  given  in  physiological  doses  it 
failed  to  work  properly. 

Opium  given  to  a  trusting  patient,  in  gradually  reduced  doses  until  prac- 
tically there  is  nothing  but  the  flavor  of  the  drug  in  the  compound  that  he 
takes,  will  continue  to  have  its  effect.  But  to  a  patient  prejudiced  against 
the  drug,  even  large  doses  of  opium  will  prove  unavailing,  because  the  lack 
of  confidence  disturbs  the  mind,  directs  attention  to  whatever  discomfort  may 
be  present,  emphasizes  the  ill  and  prevents  sleep  by  preoccupying  the  mind 
with  the  thought  that  neither  the  drug  nor  the  dose  can  accomplish  its 
purpose.  In  a  word,  medicine  plus  mental  influence  is  extremely  valuable. 
Medicine  minus  mental  influence  is  valuable  but  sometimes  ineffective.  Med- 
icine, with  mental  influence  opposed  to  it,  is  often  without  effect  because  of 
the  strong  power  the  mind  has  over  bodily  functions. 

Most  people  would  rather  be  cured  by  some  supposedly  wonderful  dis- 
covery, which  presumedly  made  it  clear  that  they  had  been  suffering  from 
a  severe  and  (juite  unusual  ailment,  than  by  ordinary  sim])le  methods.  The 
recent  growth  of  interest  in  psychotherapy  and  psychology  has,  however, 
somewhat  prepared  people  to  accept  mental  influence  as  an  important  factor 
in  tlierapeutics.  The  direct  and  frank  use  of  psychotherapy  will  be  of  beneflt 
to  tliese  j)eople.  l^ut  in  most  cases  mental  influence  will  have  to  be  exerted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  from  patients  that  it  is  their  own  energy  we  want 
to  tap  to  liclp  them  cure  themselves.  This  would  be  for  them  quite  an  unsat- 
isfactory method  of  being  cured.  In  practically  all  cases  such  a  combination 
of  methods  is  needed  that  the  place  of  mental  influence  is  not  over-emphasized. 
As  a  rule,  mental  influence  must  not  be  used  alone.  Its  place  is  that  of  an 
adjunct,  a  j)recious  auxiliary,  to  other  methods  of  treatment. 

Psychotherapy  represents  one  of  the  important  elements  in  therapeutics, 
and  we  must  learn  to  use  it  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  patients.  We  have  to 
learn  to  use  our  drugs  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  physical  make-up 
of  the  patient.  We  have  to  find  out  ])y  experience  just  how  to  use  hydro- 
theraj)y  for  each  individual.  Varying  currents  of  electricity  and  varying 
forms  of  electrical  action  are  needed  for  different  individuals.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  our  ])syclK>thera])y  must  be  dosed  out  according  to  tlie  s])ecial  need 
of  each  individual,  tlie  form  of  the  affection  and  tlie  particular  kind  of  mind 
that  is  to  he  dealt  with.  To  learn  the  place  of  mental  influence  in  liealing, 
so  that  we  sliall  not  be  attributing  to  otlier  therapeutic  factors  what  is  really 
due  to  tlie  mind,  will  Ik*  a  great  advance  in  therapeutics.  Tliis  is  tlie  mistake 
that  we  have  been  milking  in  the  past. 

In  brief,  the  applications  of  tlie  general  principles  of  psychotherapy  in- 
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elude  all  means,  apart  from  tlie  physical,  of  influencing  patients.  Drugs  will 
always  have  a  large  place  in  rational  therapy.  Many  pliysical  remedial  meas- 
ures, hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy,  climatotherapy  and  others,  must  l)e  im- 
portant adjuncts.  To  these  is  now  added  psychotherapy.  It  has  been  used 
ix^fore,  as  have  most  of  the  other  forms  of  tlierapy,  but  in  our  day  we  are 
trying  to  systematize  thera|K*utic  modes  so  as  to  secure  tlie  greatest  possible 
information  with  regard  to  their  exact  application.  This  is  what  must  be 
done  with  regard  to  psychotherapy  also.  Just  now  its  importance  is  being 
exaggerated  by  ardent  advocates.  In  every  department  of  therapy  this  has 
always  been  done  by  enthusiasts.  The  business  of  the  practicing  physician 
must  be  to  select  what  is  best,  and  above  all  what  is  sure  and  harmless,  from 
the  many  suggestions  offered,  so  as  to  build  up  a  practical  body  of  applied 
truth. 


SECTION   V 

ADJUVANTS  AXD  DISTIRBISG  FACTORS 

CHAPTER    I 
Srr.(?KSTl()X 

T^ndor  the  head  of  Adjuvants  and  l)isturl)inp:  Factors  in  the  psvchic  treat- 
ment of  patients  eonie  the  various  phases  of  life  whieh  nuike  for  and  against 
such  a  favorahle  state  of  mind  as  predisposes  to  the  continuance  of  good 
health,  minimizes  inhihition.  and  adds  to  favorahle  suggi^stion.  By  modify- 
ing the  modes  of  life,  an  ever  renewed  set  of  suggestions  is  initiated.  By 
definite  instruction  and  advice  with  regard  to  exercise,  position,  training, 
hahit,  pain,  occupation  of  mind  and  diversion  of  mind,  patients  may  be  pro- 
foundly influenced,  and  gradually  made  to  take  on  an  entirely  new  attitude 
of  mind  towards  themselves.  These  chapters,  then,  while  apparently  much 
more  concerned  with  physiotherapy  than  psychotherapy,  are  really  directions 
for  the  use  of  such  physical  methods  as  hy  frecjuent  repetition  make  the  most 
valuahle  suggestiojis.  There  is  prohaldy  nothing  more  valuahle  in  the  ordinary 
apj)lication  of  psychotherapy  than  these  various  auxiliaries,  with  their  power 
to  remove  disturl)ing  factors,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  aids  more  in 
hringing  relief  for  many  conditions  than  the  removal  of  certain  disturbing 
factors. 

There  is  now  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  suggestion  in  the 
waking  state  can  in  most  cases  be  as  therapeutically  etficient  as  hypnotism, 
and  is  probably  even  more  enduring  in  its  effects  when  successful,  without 
the  dangers  and  sequelje  connected  with  hypnosis.  Evertj  idea  tends  to  act 
itself  out.  When  we  crave  something,  when  there  are  active  ideas  of  desire, 
there  usual Iv  are  movements  of  our  flexor  muscles.     T'hese  affect  the  hands 
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especially.  At  moments  of  hatred,  detestation  or  abhorrence  our  extensor 
muscles  are  affected,  as  if  we  would  wave  these  things  away  from  us.  There 
may  even  be  an  involuntary  turning  of  the  trunk  muscles,  as  if  we  would 
no  longer  face  what  is  abhorrent,  thougli  the  rejmlsive  thing  may  be  present 
only  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  far-fetched  to  argue  that,  since  the  voluntary 
function  of  muscles  is  thus  influenced,  other  functions  are  also  touched  by 
emotions,  ideas,  trains  of  thought,  es]>ecially  when  the  mind  is  much  con- 
centrated on  them. 

Bishop,  the  so-called  mind-reader,  whose  exhibitions  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  London  and  Xew  York  some  years  ago.  confessed  that  his  feats  were 
accomplished  mainly  through  muscle  reading.  He  would  permit  a  committee 
to  select  a  book  in  a  library  in  a  certain  house,  and  even  a  particular  page  of 
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that  book,  and  then,  blindfolded,  sitting  with  the  committee  in  a  carriage  with 
his  hand  on  the  forehead  and  the  arm  of  one  of  the  committee,  he  would 
direct  just  wliere  the  carriage  should  be  driven  and  would,  while  always  con- 
tinuing his  contact  with  the  member  of  the  committee,  go  to  the  particular 
house  and  room,  select  the  special  book,  and  eventually  find  the  page.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  collusion  in  some  of  these  feats.  The  most  startling 
things  were  often  accomplished  ])y  the  system  of  forcing  a  choice  which 
prestidigitatcurs  use  in  order  to  compel  the  taking  of  the  particular  card 
by  suggestion  (though  all  the  time  they  seemed  to  be  leaving  absolute  liberty 
of  selection  to  the  person),  but  there  was  much,  besides  this,  required  to 
accomplish  what  he  did.  He  said  tliat  there  were  always  involuntary  muscle 
movements,  little  starts  and  tremors  that  guided  him  in  his  work.  Other 
exhibitors  have  been  able  to  use  this  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  with 
Bishop's  success.  That  our  thoughts  can  be  read  in  our  muscle  system  is 
interesting  and  valuable  confirmation  of  the  unconscious  tendency  of  ideas  to 
affect  the  bod  v. 

When  a  single  idea  occupies  the  consciousness  it  will,  some  psychologists 
insist,  necessarily  act  itself  out  unless  some  distracting  thought  prevents  it. 
We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  height,  say  at  the  brink 
of  a  waterfall  or  on  the  cornice  of  a  high  building,  or  to  look  down  a  mine 
or  elevator  shaft,  because  the  thought  comes  to  us,  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
to  plunge  over.  As  a  consequence  of  this  insistent  idea  taking  possession  of 
our  consciousness,  we  have  the  sense  of  falling,  we  become  tremulous  and  have 
to  withdraw,  or  we  would  actually  fall,  or  find  in  ourselves  a  tendency  to 
throw  ourselves  over.  There  are  persons  who  cannot  even  sit  in  the  front 
row  of  a  balcony  because  of  the  constant  effort  required  to  neutralize  the 
suggestion  that  they  may  fall  or  throw  themselves  over  its  railing.  Curious 
sensations  become  associated  with  this  idea — a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tin- 
gling in  the  back,  sometimes  a  girdle  feeling,  sometimes  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. All  of  these  are  due  to  the  concentration  of  attention  on  a  single  idea 
and  its  suggestions. 

Very  few  men,  shaving  themselves  with  an  old-fashioned  razor,  have  not, 
at  moments  of  worrv  and  nervousness,  sometimes  had  the  thouorht  of  how 
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easy  it  would  be  to  end  existence  by  drawing  the  edge  of  the  razor  through 
the  important  structures  in  the  neck.  Some  are  so  affected  by  this  thought 
that  they  have  to  give  up  shaving  themselves.  It  is  a  surprise  usually  to 
find  how  otherwise  sensible,  according  to  all  our  ordinary  standards,  are  the 
individuals  who  confess  to  having  had  annoyance  from  such  thoughts.  Thib 
illustrates  how  strongly  suggestive  the  concentration  of  attention  may  make 
an  idea,  and  how  much  a  single  idea,  when  it  alone  occupies  the  center  of  con- 
sciousness, tends  to  work  itself  out  in  act,  though  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  willing  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  inexplicable 
cases  of  suicide  the  tendency  has  actuallv  worked  itself  out. 

The  expression,  '^le  is  a  man  of  one  idea,"'  enshrines  in  popular  language 
the  conclusion  of  psychologists  tliat  if  a  single  idea  is  present  in  the  mind 
it  will  surely  work  itself  out.  We  all  know  how  much  men  of  one  idea  ac- 
complish. All  their  powers,  physical  and  mental,  are  brought  to  bear  on  its 
development.  Obstacles  that  deter  other  men,  conditions  that  prevent  others 
from  daring  even  to  think  of  doing  the  thing,  seem  as  nothing  to  the  man 
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of  one  idea,  and  in  spite  of  discouragement,  and  even  apparent  failure,  he 
often  succeeds,  notwithstanding  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable.  What 
is  thus  true  in  the  practical  world  is  paralleled,  for  both  good  and  ill,  in  the 
microcosm  of  the  human  body.  A  man  who  has  one  idea  to  urge  him  on  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  things  in  spite  of  pains  and  aches  and  all  sorts  of 
disturljances  of  function.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  one  idea  is  unfavorable, 
then,  in  si)ite  of  a  heritage  of  good  physical  and  mental  powers,  his  efficiency 
is  inhibited.  If  a  man  gets  an  idea  that  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
any  organ,  and  concentrates  attention  on  it,  he  will  surely  disturb  the  func- 
tion of  that  organ.  Just  the  opposite,  however,  will  happen  in  case,  even 
with  physical  defect,  he  believes  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  or  only 
something  that  can  be  overcome.  This  is  the  power  of  faith  as  illustrated 
in  the  various  forms  of  faith  healing,  from  mental  science  to  Eddyism  and 
the  rest. 

This  is  the  power  that  the  physician  must  learn  to  use.  In  The  Lancet 
for  November,  1905,  Dr.  J.  W.  Springthorpe,  writing  on  the  "Position,  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Mental  Therapeutics,"  said : 

Few  indeed  are  the  medical  practitioners  who  daily  prescribe  suggestion 
as  well  as  diet,  hygiene  and  drugs.  Yet  the  physician  who  makes  even  a  mini- 
mum effort  in  this  direction  often  does  more  for  his  patient  than  his  more  highly 
qualified  confrere,  who  makes  none.  To  some,  and  they  naturally  the  most 
successful,  this  endeavor  comes  without  conscious  search,  and  improves  with 
experience,  but  in  some  measure  it  may  be  acquired  by  all  and  no  one  who  has 
become  familiar  with  its  powers  will  henceforward  be  content  to  remain  without 
its  constant  aid. 

Tliis  power  is  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  irregular  practitioner,  and 
the  regular  practitioner  is  l)ound  in  duty  to  learn  to  use  it  just  as  thor- 
oughly. 

What  is  true  for  the  lesser  faculties  is  eminentlv  true  for  our  most  im- 
port  ant  facult}%  the  intellect.  We  all  know  how  intellectual  training  enables 
us  to  accomplish  without  difficulty  what  at  first  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  acfjuire  the  power  to  devote  ourselves  to  a  subject  that 
was  at  first  irksome,  if  not  actually  forbidding.  There  are  educators  who 
insist  that  this  discipline  of  mind,  by  which  the  power  to  devote  ourselves 
to  what  wo  do  not  care  for  is  gained,  is  tlie  principal  fruit  of  genuine 
education.  It  has  been  lost,  or  at  least  impaired  to  a  great  degree,  by  educa- 
tional ex])eriments,  especially  those  related  to  the  elective  system  which 
pushed  interest,  instead  of  discij)line,  into  the  foreground  of  education.  In 
the  same  way  the  ])ower  of  self-control,  and  the  faculty  of  self-denial,  so 
precious  to  the  human  race,  have  been  lessened  by  the  methods  of  training 
which  omitted  the  consideration  of  these  and  emphasized  the  idea  of  personal 
comfort.  Mucli  can  be  done  to  make  the  unpleasant  things  that  are  inevitable 
in  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  actually  to  give  a  satisfaction  surpassing  selfish 
pleasure.  It  is  this  discipline  that  is  needed  in  psychotherapy  at  the  present 
time  and  the  physician  must  endeavor  to  encourage  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

Tlie  one  purpose  of  the  use  of  suggestion  in  therapeutics,  then,  is  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  concentration  of  mind  on  a  single  idea.  This  is 
what  is  done  in  hypnosis,  but  fref|uently  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  idea 
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to  work  out  unfavorably  associated  suggestions.  If  there  could,  in  the  con- 
scious state,  be  the  same  absolute  concentration  of  mind  on  an  idea,  a  great 
force  for  good,  without  accompaniment  of  ill,  would  be  secured.  Experience 
has  shown  that  with  patient  effort  and  definite  methods  such  concentration 
of  attention  on  a  single  idea  can  be  secured,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  efficiently  therapeutic. 

Ordinarily,  suggestion  accompanies  the  material  remedies  that  the  doctor 
prescribes.  He  must  emphasize  just  when  and  how  the  medicine  is  to  be 
taken,  and  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  effects  that  are  expected  and  just 
about  how  they  will  come.  If  he  is  prescribing  a  tonic,  he  does  not  merely  say 
before  meals.  lie  specifies  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  l)efore  meals,  accord- 
ing as  he  wishes  it  taken,  with  a  definite  amount  of  water,  stating  that 
the  taste  of  it  will  excite  appetite  and  that  only  food  in  reasonably  liberal 
quantities  will  satisfy  the  craving  produced  by  it.  If  he  is  prescribing  a 
laxative,  he  states  just  when  it  should  be  taken  and  when  its  effects  may  be 
expected.  The  arousing  of  expectancy  docs  much  to  relax  inhibition  and 
to  permit  the  flow  of  nervous  impulses  that  may  be  helpful.  If  a  sleeping 
potion  is  given,  the  patient  is  directed  to  compose  himself  for  sleep  imme- 
diately after  it  is  taken,  or  to  take  it  just  a  definite  time  before  he  gets  into 
bed,  and  then  to  expect  its  action  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  or  a  half 
hour,  designating  rather  definitely  just  when  it  shall  have  its  climax  of  effect. 
Two  or  three  things  done  together,  as,  for  instance,  a  gentle  rul)bing  with 
cool  water  over  the  body  to  produce  a  glow,  a  warm  foot-bath,  and  then  a 
sleeping  potion,  will  combine  to  produce  a  climax  of  physical  and  psychical 
effect. 

In  many  conditions  that  come  for  treatment  to  the  modem  physician,  the 
physical  remedies  are  much  less  important  than  the  psychical.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  affections  known  as  psychoneuroses,  in  which  some  slight 
nervous  disturbnnco  is  exaggerated  into  an  extremely  painful  condition  or 
a  disturbing  paralytic  state;  in  the  so-called  hysteria  of  the  older  times; 
in  the  drug  habits:  in  tlio  sex  habits;  in  the  over-eating  and  under-eating 
habits,  and  then  with  regard  to  dreads  and  other  psychic  disturbances  con- 
nected with  dreams,  premonitions  and  the  like.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  im- 
portant to  secure  concentration  of  the  patient's  mind  on  a  neutralizing  sug- 
gestion. This  must  be  done  deliberately  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
thorough  concentration  of  attention.  It  is  often  a  time-taking  process,  but 
nearly  everything  worth  while  requires  time,  and  the  results  justify  the 
expenditure.  Methods  mean  much  in  the  attainment  of  this.  They  must 
be  im])ressive,  the  patient  must  be  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  physician 
to  help  him,  and  he  must  have  trust  in  the  eflicacy  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Tlie  patient  sliould  be  put  into  a  comfortable  position,  preferably  in  a 
large,  easy  arm-chair,  should  be  asked  to  compose  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  thorough  relaxation  of  muscles,  and  then  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  su])j(»ets  in  hand.  Oeeasionally  the  arms  should  be  lifted  and 
allowed  to  fall,  to  see  whether  relaxation  is  complete,  and  the  knee  jerks  may 
he  tested,  to  show  the  patient  that  he  is  not  y<^t  allowing  himself  fully  to 
rrlax.  There  should  be  no  lines  in  the  face:  tlu*  muscles  around  the  mouth, 
and  (^specially  those  in   the   forehead,  should   relax.     It  is  surprising  how 
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much  can  be  done,  eometimes  by  slight  touches  on  the  forehead,  to  eecoie  this. 
The  patient  should  then  be  made  to  feel  that  the  tension  in  which  he  has 
been  holding  himself,  and  which  makes  it  &o  ditiicult  for  him  to  relax^  has 
really  U-en  consuming  energy  that  he  can  use  to  overcome  the  tendencies 
to  hensory  or  motor  dii>turliance.  or  to  supply  the  lack  of  will  which 
makes  him  a  victim  of  a  drug  or  other  habit,  or  takes  away  from  him  that 
mental  control  that  would  enable  him  to  at  once  throw  off  dreads  and 
doubts  and  quest i on ing?*  and  bothersome  premonitions  which  now,  because 
of  the  rihort  circuiting  on  himself  through  worrj'  and  nenousness,  he  cannot 
do. 

T\i'o  or  three  seances  usually  show  a  patient  how  much  better  control  over 
himself  even  a  short  j^eriod  of  relaxation  will  give.  He  comes  out  of  a  ten- 
minute  session  of  relaxation,  during  which  he  has  been  talked  to  quietly, 
Hoothingly,  encouragingly,  with  a  new  sense  of  power.  Often  he  feels  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  habit.  This  may  pass,  of  course, 
liut  he  has  received  a  new  idea  of  his  own  resources  of  energy  and  self- 
ccmtrol. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well,  after  securing  relaxation,  to  ask  the  patient  to 
close  his  ey(»s  gently  and  to  keep  them  closed  till  all  his  muscles  are  relaxed. 
Tlien  sugg<»8tionrt  may  lie  made  to  him  with  regard  to  his  power  to  control 
cravings,  and  to  put  away  doubts  and  questionings,  l)ecause.  after  all,  as  he 
st»t»s  tliem  himw'lf,  they  are  (|uite  irrational  and  entirely  due  to  habitual  ten- 
dencies that  h(;  has  allowed  to  grow  on  him.  A  concentration  of  attention 
on  th(»  id(^  not  only  of  con(|uering  but  of  being  able  to  conquer,  will  be 
s(?cured.  T'nlcss  this  complete  att-»ntion  can  be  had,  suggestion  in  the  waking 
state  may  not  prove  cflieient.  There  are  nervous,  excitable  people  for  whom, 
at  the  beginning,  it  will  Ik?  quite*  impossible  to  secure  such  relaxation  and 
pmceful  quiet  as  will  be  hel}>ful  to  them.  For  these  a  number  of  seances 
may  b(»  necessary,  but  on  each  occasion  a  little  more  of  quieting  influence 
is  secured. 

In  recent  years,  tins  {|uiet,  ])eaceful  condition,  with  eyes  closed,  thorough 
rcflaxation  and  absolutes  att<'ntion,  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  the 
hypnoidal  state.  If  it  be  rwalh'd  that  hypnos  in  Greek  means  sleep,  and 
that  this  is  a  state  resembling  sleep  with  the  restfulness  that  sleep  gives,  the 
term  is  valuabb;  in  its  suggestions.  If.  however,  the  word  is  connected  with 
liypnotism,  then  there  may  be  an  unfortunate  connotation.  This  state  is 
entin'ly  free  from  the*  dangers  of  hypnotism,  and  instead  of  making  a  patient 
dependent  (m  his  physician,  teaches  him  to  depend  on  his  own  will.  It  is 
not  a  new  invention  as  this  term  hypnoidal  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  is  as 
old  as  our  liistory  at  least. 

CHAPTER   II 

EXERCISE 

In  recent  years  a  great  cliange  has  eome  over  the  popular  mind  regarding 
exercise,  especially  in  th<»  open  air.  It  is  well  to  (»mpliasize  at  the  very  be- 
ginning ilie  subject  of  too  much  exercise,  b(»cause  then*  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  \vlu>  study  the  cpiestion,  that  many  Americans,  and  indeed 
pi'ople  of  th<*  northern  naticms  generally,  take  a  eertjiin  amount  of  voluntary 
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exercise  that  is  not  good  for  them,  though  they  take  it  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable effort  and  sacrifice  of  time  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  of 
great  benefit. 

Sufficient  Exercise. — There  is  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  who  do 
not  take  sufficient  exercise.  The  amount  to  be  taken  is  eminently  an  indi- 
vidual  matter.  Neurotic  patients  exaggerate  everything  in  either  direction, 
so  that  perhaps  the  state  of  affairs  that  exists  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  might 
othen^'ise  seem.  Instead  of  the  uncertainty  that  prompts  now  to  too  much 
exercise,  and  again  to  too  little,  for  health's  sake  there  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  a  definite  settlement  of  the  needs. 

Hational  Cnstoms. — There  is  a  curious  difference  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  various  nations  towards  exercise.  Most  of  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe  do  not  as  a  rule  take  any  violent  exercise.  As  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, thev  are  not  for  this  reason  anv  less  healthy  than  their  northern  con- 
temporaries,  though  perhaps  they  are  less  strong  and  muscular.  But  muscu- 
larity and  health  are  not  convertible  terms,  though  many  people  seem  to 
think  they  are.  An  excess  of  any  tissue  is  not  good.  Our  economy  should 
be  taxed  to  maintain  only  what  is  useful  to  it.  Nature  evidently  intended, 
in  cold  climates  at  least,  that  men  should  maintain  a  certain  blanket  of  fat 
to  help  them  retain  their  natural  heat,  but  any  excess  of  fat  lessens  their 
resistive  vitality  by  lowering  oxidation  processes.  Fat  in  cold  climates  can 
be  used  to  advantage  as  a  retainer  of  heat.  In  the  warmer  climate  it  would 
be  a  decided  disadvantage.  Muscular  tissue  is  a  manufacturer  of  heat  and 
this  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  colder  climates,  but  in  tlie  temperate  zone, 
where  the  summers  are  very  warm,  muscle  in  over-abundance,  unless  its 
energy  is  consumed  by  actual  physical  exercise,  may  be  quite  as  much  of  a 
burden  as  fat.  ^luscular  people  do  not  stand  heat  well.  They  demand  exer- 
cise to  keep  muscle  energy  from  being  converted  into  heat,  and  they  require 
frequent  cold  baths,  and  other  forms  of  heat  dissipation,  in  order  to  be 
reasonably  comfortable. 

Exercise  in  Early  Years. — The  question  of  the  amount  of  exercise  that 
is  to  be  taken  must  be  decided  at  an  early  age  for  individuals.  jVlost  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  are  tempted  by  traditions 
and  by  social  usage  to  develop  considerable  muscle  during  their  growing 
years.  In  this  respect,  the  dilTerence  between  the  (Jernian  and  the  English  * 
schoolboy  is  very  striking.  The  English  schoolboy  is  likely  to  be  as  "hard 
as  nails,"  as  the  expression  is,  as  a  consequence  of  violent  exercise  in  his 
various  sports,  taken  often  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  fatigue.  The  German 
schoolboy  has  his  walk  to  and  from  school,  and  some  other  simple  methodical 
exercises,  with  some  mild  amusements  that  make  little  demand  on  muscle, 
but  of  games  in  the  open  he  has  very  few,  and  of  the  violent  sports  he  has 
none  at  all.  A  ctmiparison  of  the  health  of  the  two  nations  will  not  show 
that  the  English  boy,  who  receives  a  public  school  and  a  university  education, 
with  all  their  temptations  to  exercise,  enjoys  any  better  health,  and,  above  all, 
reaches  an  average  longer  life  than  the  (ierman  youth,  who  has  gone  through 
a  similar  educational  career  in  his  own  country,  but  without  the  athletic 
training  that  the  English  schoolboy  has  had. 

As  a  conse(juence  of  the  abs(»nce  of  athletics  and  its  diverting  interest, 
the  German  is  apt  to  have  learned  more  than  his  English  colleague,  hut  a 
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comparison  of  mortality  and  morbidity  tables  would  show  that  his  resistive 
vitality,  his  power  to  overcome  disease  and  recover  from  accident  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  his  colleague  from  across  the  North  Sea.  The  German 
is  less  strong  muscularly,  and  in  a  contest  of  physical  effort  would  as  a  rule 
come  out  second  best,  but  then  we  have  gotten  beyond  the  period  when  it  is 
important  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  defend  himself  by  physical  force,  except 
in  enicr<rcncies  that  may  never  come.  Surely  the  English  time  and  effort 
devoted  to  athletics  is  not  justified  by  this. 

Preparation  for  a  Sedentary  Life. — Certainly  if  a  young  man  is  going  to 
live  a  sedentary  life  in  his  after  years,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  for  him 
deliberately  to  devote  much  time  to  muscular  exercise  during  his  growing 
years.  This  only  provides  him  with  a  set  of  muscles  for  which  he  has  no 
use.  Ordinarily  it  is  assumed  that  muscles  are  organs  for  the  single  purpose 
of  evolving  energy.  This  is  not  true,  since  they  are  important  organs  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  food  materials  and  for  the  manufacture  of  heat 
for  the  body.  Nature  in  her  economy  probably  never  makes  an  organ  for 
one  function  alone,  but  usually  arranges  so  that  each  set  of  organs  accom- 
plishes two  or  three  functions,  thus  saving  space  and  utilizing  nutrition  to 
the  full.  The  man  with  a  well-developed  muscular  system,  which  he  is  not 
using,  will  have  to  feed  it,  and  besides  will  have  constantly  to  exert  a  con- 
trolling power  over  tlie  heat  that  it  manufactures  whenever  it  is  not  dissi- 
pated by  actual  exercise.  For  tliese  reasons  he  will  be  constantly  nagged  by 
it  into  taking  more  exercise  than  his  occupation  in  life  demands,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  this,  his  developed  musculature  is  likely  to  deteriorate  so  as  to 
be  a  serious  impediment,  or  to  degenerate  by  fatty  metamorphosis  into  a 
lower  order  of  tissue  that  is  a  clog  and  not  a  help  to  life. 

The  Germans  are  more  sensible.  As  students,  they  live  quite  sedentary 
lives,  develop  their  muscles  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  reasonably  good 
health,  and  then,  when  it  comes  to  living  an  indoor  life,  as  will  be  almost 
inevitable  in  their  chosen  professions  or  occupations,  they  do  not  meet  with 
the  diiTiculties  tliat  confront  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  his  burdensome,  over- 
developed muscular  system.  German  professors,  as  a  class,  do  not  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  taking  systematic  daily  exercise.  They  are  quite 
content  and  quite  healthy  with  an  hour  or  two  of  sitting  in  the  open  air,  and 
a  quiet  walk  from  the  home  to  the  university  or  the  school.  With  the  ideas 
that  some  people  have  with  regard  to  the  value  of  exercise  for  health,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  German  professors  would  be  less  healthy  than  their 
Anglo-Saxon  colleagues.  This  is  notoriously  untrue,  for  the  Germans  live 
longer  livens  on  the  average,  and  most  of  tliem  accomplish  much  more,  and 
above  all  are  much  more  content  in  the  accomplishment,  than  their  physically 
strenuous  Anglo-Saxon  colleagues.  They  are  not  oppressed  by  the  demands 
of  a  muscular  system  that  insists  on  having  its  functions  exercised,  since 
it  has  been  called  into  being  in  the  formative  period.  These  German  pro- 
fessors live  to  a  magnificent  old  age,  requiring  very  little  sleep  and  often 
doing  a  really  enormous  amount  of  work.  Tlie  man  with  a  developed  mus- 
cular system  generally  requires  prolonged  sleep,  particularly  after  exercise, 
but  even  without  it  very  seldom  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  with  less  than 
seven  hours,  while  the  Germans  often  are  content  and  healthy  with  five  hours, 
or  loss. 
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Our  niuscular  system  is  our  principal  heat-making  apparatus.  It  is  easy 
to  understand.  If  we  liave  larger  hoat-niaking  organs  than  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  if  we  have  no  mode 
of  dissipating  our  heat  by  muscular  energy,  as  through  exercise,  then  there 
will  be  a  constant  tendency  for  our  temperature  to  rise,  which  must  be  over- 
come, at  considerable  expense  of  energy,  by  the  heat-regulating  mechanism 
of  the  body.  This  heat-regulating  mechanism  is  extremely  delicate,  yet  does 
not  seem  to  l)e  easily  disturbed.  With  the  external  temperature  at  120°  F. 
or  —  10°,  human  temperature  is  constant.  With  a  heating  apparatus  entirely 
too  large  for  its  purpose,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ensues  because  of  the  constant  over-exercise  of  a  function  called  for 
from  it.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs  which  seems  to  me  to  account  for  the 
marked  tendency  to  nervous  unrest,  and  to  \\\e  presence  of  many  heart  and 
digestive  symptoms  that  often  characterize  athletes  who  develop  a  magnificent 
muscular  system  when  they  are  young,  and  later  have  no  use  for  it.  They 
must  learn  the  lesson  and  keep  up  the  practice  of  using  their  muscles  suffi- 
ciently to  dissipate  surplus  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  this  energv'  from  being  used 
up  in  various  ways  within  the  body,  with  a  resulting  disturbance  of  many 
delicate  nervous  mechanisms. 

Useless  Mnscles. — WTiatever  a  human  being  has  to  carry  round  as  use- 
less can  only  be  expressed  by  the  telling  Roman  word  for  the  baggage  of  an 
army,  impedimenia.  Prof.  James,  in  his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  sums 
up  the  law  very  well: 

The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  ta  make  our  nervous  system  our  ally  in- 
stead of  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund  and  capitalize  our  acquisitions  and  live  at  ease 
upon  the  interest  of  the  fund.  For  this  we  must  make  automatic  and  habitual  as 
early  as  possible  as  many  useful  actions  as  can  be  and  guard  against  the  growing 
into  ways  that  may  be  disadvantageous  to  us  as  we  should  guard  against  the 
plague. 

An  over-developed  muscular  system,  with  its  tendency  to  manufacture 
heat  and  its  craving  to  be  used,  and  the  consciousness  it  is  so  apt  to  produce 
of  ability  to  stand  various  dangerous  efforts,  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
an  advantage. 

Useless  Fat. — This  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  attitude  with  regard  to 
children  in  the  acquisition  of  fat.  Chubby  babies  with  rolls  of  fat  all  over 
them  and  deep  creases  near  their  joints  are  considered  to  be  ^'perfectly  lovely.'' 
^[others  an*  proud  to  exhibit  them.  They  are  supposed  to  be  typical  examples 
of  abounding  good  health.  Neighborly  mothers  come  in  to  coo  over  them  and, 
in  general,  the  main  aim  of  existence  for  children  in  their  early  years  would 
seem  to  be  to  make  them  as  fat  as  possible.  Such  children,  as  is  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  chapter  on  obesity,  are  not  healthy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  well  known  to  be  of  lower  resistive  vitality 
than  thinner  infants,  and  easilv  succumb  to  diseases. 

Besistive  Vitality. — One  reason  for  the  early  deaths  of  many  athletes  is 
the  fact  that,  confident  of  their  strength,  they  allow  themselves  to  become  so 
overwhelmed  by  an  infection,  before  they  confess  that  they  are  sick  and  take 
to  bed,  that  often  the  cure  of  their  affection  is  hopeless.  Ordinarily  neither 
pneumonia  nor  typhoid  are  likely  to  be  fatal  diseases  for  men  between  twenty 
and  fifty.     If  a  man's  heart  and  kidneys  are  in  good  condition  during  this 
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pcriofl,  an  attack  of  either  of  tliese  diseases,  wliile  a  serious  incident,  is  likely 
to  be  only  a  passing  loss  of  time.  Rather  frequently,  however,  strong  and 
healthy  men  witliout  any  organic  defect  that  may  be  considered  responsible 
for  the  fatal  termination,  succumb  to  these  diseases.  The  reason  for  the 
fatality  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  they  are  ill  enough  to  be 
in  bed,  they  liave  a  large  n^serve  force  of  strength  on  which  they  call  and 
whicli  enables  tliem,  for  a  good  while,  to  resist  the  weakening  influence  of 
disease.  Doctors  know  and  dread  these  cases.  A  young  man  in  the  flower 
of  youtli,  with  magnificent  muscular  development,  conies  into  the  of!ice  breath- 
ing very  rapidly  and  with  a  laboring  pulse.  Almost  exhausted,  he  sinks  into 
a  chair,  confesses  that  he  is  nearlv  ''all  in,"  and  wonders  what  is  the  matter. 
At  times  the  pliysician  will  find  practically  a  whole  lung  solidified  by  pneu- 
monia, and  at  times  both  lungs  are  seriously  affected.  The  wonder  is  how 
the  yoimg  man  succeeded  in  holding  out  so  long.  Sometimes  the  doctor  is 
summoned  to  s(»e  him  because  he  has  fainted  in  liis  home,  or  in  his  office,  and 
his  friends  are  alarmed.  These  cases  are  almost  invariablv  fatal.  Any  one 
who  continni's  to  be  up  and  anmnd  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  pneu- 
monia will  have  so  exhausted  his  vitality,  no  matter  how  great  that  may  l)e, 
that  he  will  have  no  reserve  force  for  the  life-struggle  that  must  come  before 
the  crisis  is  reached. 

Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  for  typhoid  fever  in  the  same  class  of 
persons.  A  young  athlete,  who  considers  it  babyish  to  confess  to  illness,  com- 
plains of  ferling  out  of  sorts  but  nothing  more,  until  some  morning  he  is 
literally  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  or  has  a  fainting  fit  after  going  up-stairs. 
He  is  found  by  the  physician  with  a  temperature  of  104°,  or  near  it,  and 
with  evident  signs  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  termination  of  such  a  case  is  generally  fatal. 

Th(»  ordinary  man  knows  his  limitations  better:  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  he  may  be  ill,  and  gives  in  quietly  and  rests,  so  that  nature  may  employ 
all  her  encigics  in  conc'uering  the  infection.  Most  of  the  long-lived  people 
of  history  ha\e  been  rather  delicate  and  have  learned  young  the  precious 
lesson  of  taring  for  themselves.  This  care  has  not  been  exaggerated,  but  it 
has  consisted  in  avoiding  danger,  in  resting  when  tired,  in  not  overdoing 
things,  and  above  all  in  yielding  to  the  symptoms  of  disease  before  these 
become  serious. 

Begulation  of  Exercise. — Kach  man  must  be  a  law  unto  himself  as  to 
the  amount  of  exercise  that  is  necessary  for  him.  He  must  take  enough  to 
use  uj)  the  energy  supjdied  by  the  food  he  eats,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  eat  enough  fo(Ml  to  make  up  for  whatever  waste  (here  is  in  liis  body. 
There  are  manv  men  who  eat  over-heart ilv  and  then  have  to  take  exercise  to 
use  up  this  material  or  else  snlfer  for  it.  This  is  one  of  the  compensations 
that  the  heartv  eater  must  pnv:  he  overfeeds  and  becomes  obese,  or,  if  he 
succeeds  in  keeping  down  his  weight  to  the  normal,  it  is  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  securing  such  muscular  acticm  as  will  use  up  surplus 
energy.  Many  men  find  it  ditlicult  to  control  their  aj)petites,  and  prefer  to 
take  exercise  rather  than  to  deny  the  a])})etite  whicli  they  created  during  their 
days  of  indulgence  in  athletics.  It  is  for  such  men  to  decide  just  what  seems 
])referable.  If  the  fuel  is  supplied  to  Ww  heat  engine,  which  all  human 
beings  are.  it  must  be  used  for  the  production  of  energy  or  else  it  will  exert 
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itself  in  accumulating  certain  waste  in  the  tissues,  just  as  over-al)undant  fuel 
serves  merely  to  clog  up  the  fire-box  of  an  engine  without  doing  any  work. 

Air  and  Exercise. — It  is  easv  to  deceive  one's  self  in  the  matter  of  exer- 
cise.  With  regard  to  air  such  a  mistake  is  almost  impossible.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  air  rather  than  exercise  that  people  need  when  they  have  the  restlessness 
and  nervousness  which  comes  from  over-abundant  nutrition.  Fresh,  pure  air 
enables  the  individual  to  burn  up  nutritive  material  to  the  best  advantage 
by  the  encouragement  of  oxidation.  It  is  a  surprise  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it,  to  see  how  tuberculosis  patients  who  come  to  sanatoria  with 
very  little  appetite,  soon  acquire  an  appetite  and  are  able  to  consume  large 
quantities  of  food,  to  sleep  well  and  become  restful — all  as  the  result  of 
living  constantly  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  and  also  having  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  at  night.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  air  in  which  they  live 
is  rather  cold,  and,  above  all,  if  it  has  a  large  difference  of  temp(»rature 
every  day,  so  that  there  is  an  upward  and  downward  swing  of  the  thermometer 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  degrees.  This  varying  temperature  seems  to  use  up 
nutritive  material,  and  keeps  all  the  natural  processes  going. 

03nima8tic8. — The  very  op{X)site  to  this  plan  of  open  air  life  is  that  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  take  g}'mnastic  exercises  for  health's  sake,  with  the  idea 
that  the  use  of  certain  muscles  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bodily  economy  in 
equilibrium.  Such  g}'mnastics  are  usually  undertaken  indoors,  sometimes 
in  stuffy  quarters,  and  the  movements  are  commonly  repeated  with  such  con- 
tinued routine  that  absolutely  all  interest  is  lost.  While  there  are  many  who 
advocate  this  form  of  exercise,  it  has  nearly  always  seemed  to  commonsense 
physicians  an  entirely  wrong  solution  of  the  important  question  of  the  en- 
couragement of  oxidation.  It  is  like  running  an  engine,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  do  something,  but  simply  in  order  to  have  it  oil  itself,  and  con- 
sume the  fuel  that  has  been  put  into  its  boiler  and  that  must  be  used  up 
because  more  will  be  put  in  to-morrow.  It  would  be  much  bettor,  either  to 
limit  the  amount  of  fuel  or  to  give  the  muscular  exercise  some  useful  purpose, 
above  all  connect  it  with  some  interest  that  furnishes  diversion  of  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  the  muscles  are  used.  This  last  is  the  most  important 
consideration,  for,  after  a  time,  gymnastics  pall  in  spite  of  artificial  incentive. 

Dr.  Saleeby,  in  "Health,  Strength  and  Happiness,''  has  expressed  very 
forcibly  what  has  come  to  be  the  feeling  of  many  physicians  with  regard 
to  gymnastics,  especially  indoor  gymnastics: 

The  natural  spontaneous  exercise  having  been  forbidden,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  no  exercise  having  become  conspicuous,  there  has  been  adopted  a  system 
of  factitious  exercise — gymnastics.  That  this  is  better  than  nothing,  we  admit; 
but  that  it  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  play  we  deny.  .  .  .  The  common  as- 
sumption that,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  bodily  action  is  the  same,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  is  a  grave  mistake.  .  .  .  The  truth  is 
that  happiness  is  the  most  powerful  of  tonics.  .  .  Hence  the  intrinsic  superior- 
ity of  play  to  gymnastics.  The  extreme  interest  felt  by  children  in  their  games 
and  the  riotous  glee  with  which  they  carry  on  their  rougher  frolics,  are  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  accompanying  exertion.  And  as  not  supplying  these  men- 
tal stimuli,  gymnastics  must  be  radically  defective. 

Granting,  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exercises  of  the  limbs  are  l)€tter  than 
nothing — granting  further  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  supplementary 
aids,  we  yet  contend  that  the^  can  never  serve  in  place  of  the  exercises  prompted 
by  nature.     For  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  the  sportive  activities  to  which  the  instincts 
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impel,  are  essential  to  bodily  welfare.    Whoever  forbids  them,  forbids  the  divinely 
appointed  means  to  physical  development 

Play  and  Exercise. — There  lias  been  a  distinct  tendency  in  modern  times 
to  think  that  gymnastic  exercise  can  be  a  substitute  for  play  for  growing 
young  folks.  When  certain  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  the  modem 
systems  of  gymnastics  which  have  been  introduced  into  schools,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  so  wonderfully  beneficial,  are  put  to  the  test  of  the  psychology 
of  exercise,  the  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  very  different  from  the  theories 
under  which  they  were  introduced.  Dr.  Saleeby  has  expressed  these  differ- 
ences rather  strikingly: 

Anyone  who  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  natural  constitution  of  man  and 
the  principles  of  natural  education,  must  agree  that  the  deplorable  thing  called  a 
dumb-bell  offers  an  exquisite  parody  of  what  exercise  should  really  be.  The  cat, 
as  she  exercises  her  kittens  along  the  lines  of  their  natural  proclivities  and  needs, 
never  telling  them  that  this  is  exercise  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  certainly  pre- 
pared, if  she  could,  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  any  artificial  implement  we  might  offer 
her — should  be  our  model  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some  unfortu- 
nate girl,  brought  up  on  early  Victorian  lines,  having  never  been  permitted  to  wear 
comfortable  garments,  or  to  stretch  her  arms,  would  welcome  and  enjoy  the  dumb- 
bells when  first  introduced  to  them.  But  any  one  who  has  had  a  natural  childhood 
and  who  has  been  taught  to  play,  and  who  has  taken  his  or  her  exercise  naturally, 
or  incidentally  in  the  course  of  pursuing  some  mental  interest — any  such  person 
may  be  excused  for  saying  that  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  should  be  deposited  in  our 
museums  as  indications  of  what  was  understood  by  exercise  even  as  late  as  the 
earlier  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  All  exercise  for  the  sake  of  exercise  is  a 
mistake — or,  at  any  rate,  a  second  best.  You  may  do  your  mind — and  body,  too — 
more  harm  by  sheer  boredom  than  you  may  gain  good  from  the  exercise  you  go 
through.  The  dumb-bell  symbolizes  the  fact  that  the  most  elementary  and  obvious 
truths  of  psychology  are  still  unrecognized,  though  the  play  and  games  of  every 
natural  child — if  you  object  to  be  Instructed  by  kittens — should  be  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  what  indeed  nature  taught  us  ages  ago,  if  only  we  would  listen 
to  her. 

Indoor  Sport. — Indoor  sport  is  another  thing.  In  wintry  weather  it  is 
impossible  to  play  outside  conveniently,  and  indoor  games  have  their  place. 
Unfortunately  they  are  usually  associated  with  dust,  and  when  played  before 
crowds  of  spectators,  the  participants  suffer  also  from  the  disadvantage  of 
rebreathed  air  containing,  too,  the  emanations  of  those  who  are  looking  on. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  two  factors  are  the  most  prominent  pre- 
disposing causes  of  tulierculosis.  Those  who  have  any  tendency  to  tuberculosis, 
by  which  is  meant  s|)eeirieally  all  those  who  are  associating  with  tuberculosis 
patients,  whetlier  those  patients  are  related  to  them  or  not,  or  who  are  more 
tlian  '^0  per  cent,  under  the  weight  that  they  should  have  for  their  height, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  indoor  sports  where  these  drawbacks  are 
sure  to  be  encountered. 

S|)ort,  because  of  the  diversion  of  mind  involved,  is  an  ideal  form  of  exer- 
cise. An  exercise  that  becomes  a  mere  routine  and  tliat  can  be  eventuallv 
gone  tlirnn^r]]  ^vith  so  mechanically  as  to  leave  abundant  room  for  thoughts 
of  business  or  study  or  worries  of  otluT  kinds,  loses  sight  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal purj)osrs  of  exercise  as  natnn*  demands  it. 

Horseback  Riding. — It  is  because  of  the  complete  diversion  of  mind  that 
is  necessarily  involved  in  it,  that  horseback  riding  makes  such  a  maiinificent 
exercise  for  the  busy  man.    The  old  ex]>ressi(m  **tbe  outside  of  a  horse  is  the 
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l)est  thing  for  the  inside  of  a  man"  is  founded  even  more  on  the  mental 
influence  of  horseback  riding  than  its  physical  quality.  The  same  amount 
of  exercise  in  the  ojx^n  air,  taken  otherwise,  oftl^n  does  not  accomplish  so 
much  good,  because  a  man's  thoughts  may  continue  to  run  on  his  business  or 
be  occupied  with  his  worries,  or  he  may  not  be  able  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  himself  and  his  digestion  or  his  ills.  A  horseback  rider  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  other  animal,  rather  than  himself,  and  that  represents  the  com- 
plete diversion  of  mind  so  necessary  for  the  health  of  most  people.  Just  as 
soon  as  man  rides  an  old  favorite  animal  on  whose  back  he  can  throw  down 
the  reins,  allowing  it  to  saunter  on  as  it  will,  while  he  occupies  himself  with 
other  things,  then  horseback  riding  loses  its  efficacy  and  falls  back  into  the 
class  of  bicycle  riding  or  carriage  riding  or  walking  in  the  open  air  unless 
there  is  diversion  of  mind  in  the  scenes,  or  the  necessity  for  care  at  street 
crossings,  to  banish  preoccupation  of  mind.  Unless  business  troubles  and 
worries  are  necessarily  excluded  by  its  conditions,  or  are  deliberately  eliminated 
from  the  mind  during  the  course  of  any  exercise,  it  may  even  become  a  re- 
newed source  of  worrisome  thoughts,  rather  than  a  renewal  of  energy,  mental 
and  physical. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  horseback  riding  should  ever  be  recommended  for 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth.  To  ask  a  man 
l)ast  forty  to  learn  to  ride  horseback  for  the  sake  of  exercise  is  nearly  always 
a  mistake.  It  becomes  a  trial  rather  than  a  recreation,  and  may  thus  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  On  the  other  hand,  horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  things 
that  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is,  much  abused.  The  old  English  fox-hunting 
squire  would  never  have  lived  out  his  life  even  as  long  as  he  did,  consuming 
the  amount  of  proteid  material  that  was  his  custom,  and  drinking  his  three  or 
more  quarts  of  port  at  dinner  every  day,  but  that  the  excessive  drain  upon 
his  system  by  long  days  of  hard  riding  in  the  hunting  field  made  calls  upon  his 
nutrition  which  kept  even  this  amount  of  food  and  stimulant  from  doing 
immediate  harm.  Just  as  soon,  however,  as  long  spells  of  severe  exercise 
become  excuses  for  the  consumi)tion  of  big  dinners,  and  exercise  is  used  as  a 
factor  to  enable  one  to  overeat  with  more  comfort  tlian  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  a  vicious  circle  is  formed,  and  one  serious  abuse  is  counterbalanced 
by  another.  WTiat  many  well-to-do  people  of  leisure  need  is  not  so  much 
more  exercise  as  less  eating. 

Walking. — Perliaps  the  best  and  most  readily  available  form  of  exercise 
for  most  people  is  walking.  It  has  one  disadvantage.  As  soon  as  the  walk 
lK?comes  too  much  of  a  routine,  and  the  ground  gone  over  has  lost  its  interest, 
or  is  even  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  or,  indeed,  tempt  introspection  and 
occupation  with  other  things,  rather  than  with  the  surroundings,  tlien  walk- 
ing loses  most  of  its  ef!icacy  as  a  form  of  exercise.  Walking  in  the  country, 
for  instance,  becomes  monotonous,  though  at  first  it  is  a  great  source  of 
pleasure.  Walking  in  a  large  city,  however,  has  little  of  this  objection  and  as 
large  city  life  has  grown  more  and  more  strenuous  in  recent  years,  the  good 
effect  of  walking  to  and  from  tlie  office  or  walking  in  the  busy  ])arts  of  the 
citv  has  been  increased.  Between  the  trollev  and  the  automobile,  and  the 
hustling  commercial  traffic  of  the  streets,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  walk 
through  the  busier  portions  of  any  large  American  city  witliout  keeping  liis 
wits  thoroughly  intent  on  what  he  is  doing,  nor  without  retjuiring  all  of  his 
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attention  for  liis  transportation.  An  abptraetod  man  will  in  the  course  of  a 
half  hour  ha\o  so  many  narrow  escajK's  from  lM»ing  run  down  in  a  busy 
(jiiartcT  that  lir  will  ritlnT  osi-hcw  walkint]r  in  that  particular  nei^lihorhood, 
or  give  uj)  his  hahits  of  mental  abstraction,  or  else  he  will  come  to  himself 
some  (lay  in  a  hosjiital. 

Bcsiilcs,  th<'  passing  show  in  city  life  is  itself  of  surpassing  interest.  It 
is  not  tilings  but  men  that  interest  us  most.  There  are  so  many  phases  of 
human  life  to  be  seen  on  busy  city  streets,  so  many  things  happen  in  the  course 
of  even  a  short  walk  to  bring  out  prominently  traits  of  human  nature  that,  if 
a  man  is  at  all  sympathetic,  he  finds  much  to  occupy  his  attention,  to  distract 
him  from  his  own  worrirs  and  takr  him  awav  from  his  business  cares.  The 
long  walk  to  and  from  the  otlice  mav  thus  become  an  efficacious  source  of 
thoughts  that  are  diffrrcnt  and  of  profound  pleasure.  All  dej>ends  on  the 
imm  and  his  mood.  ^len  who  trv  it  whole-heartedly  soon  find  a  renewed  in- 
trrest  in  life.  An  hour  «)f  daily  walking  in  the  o|>en  air  with  the  distractions 
of  city  lifr  all  around.  ])rovidtMl  the  walking  is  done  briskly  and  faithfully,  is 
of  infinitelv  more  hvirienic  value  than  an  hour  of  gymnasium  work.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  hampers  this  form  of  exercise — there  are  so  many 
excuses  to  tempt  one  not  to  kei  p  it  up.  If  one  gets  to  a  gymnasium  there 
is  an  instructor  or  director  who  keejjs  tabs  on  one's  hours  and  so  helps  a  weak 
human  will,  and  excuses  are  easier  made  to  one's  self  than  to  others. 

Massage  as  Exercise. — This  curious  tendency  of  men  to  take  their  exer- 
cise far  more  regularly,  jirovided  some  other  is  concermnl  in  their  taking  it 
so  that  it  cannot  be  neglectt^'d  without  explanation,  is  illustrated  in  many 
of  the  exj)eriences  of  the  doctor  in  modern  life.  A  number  of  forms  of  mas- 
sage have  come  into  vogue  as  wonderful  cun^alls.  It  is  comi)aratively  easy  for 
some  men,  and  above  all  for  manv  women,  to  take  their  exercise  bv  means 
of  nuissage  rather  than  in  some  more  vigorous  way  that  requires  their  own 
initiative.  A  man  who  is  working  hard,  and  who  feels  the  need  of  exercise, 
will  not  take  the  easy  natural  way  of  getting  uj)  half  an  hour  earlier,  having 
l;is  breakfast  half  an  hour  sooner  and  then  walking  down  to  his  office  four  or 
five  miles,  but  be  hears  of  someone  who  gives  vigorous  massage  and  he  engages 
him  to  come  every  morning  and  exercise  him  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour. 
In  order  to  do  so.  he  has  to  get  up  an  lumr  earlier,  but  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  en^iagement  with  someone  else,  rather  than  with  himself,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  nuike  excuses,  and  so  morning  after  morning,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  may  have  bei-n  u])  late  the  night  before,  perhaps  to  a  big 
dinner,  he  gets  up  to  be  given  his  exercise.  If  he  is  a  heavy  eater  he  will, 
of  course,  at  th(»  end  of  a  week  or  ten  davs  feel  ever  so  much  better  for  he  has 
been  using  up  material  that  was  clogging  his  circulation  and  irritating  his 
nervous  svstem. 

■ 

At  the  end  of  a  month  lh»  will  probably  feel  so  much  better  that  he  will 
conclude  that  he  has  found  the  root  of  all  evil  in  life,  or  of  all  disease,  in  a 
failure  of  circulation  that  can  be  removed  by  means  of  massage,  manipulation 
and  j)nssiv(»  movements.  When  he  gets  well  enough  to  give  it  up,  he  drops 
straight  liaek  into  his  old  troubles,  In-cause  what  he  needs  is  a  radical  change 
of  life  that  will  adapt  his  eating  to  the  amount  of  exercise  that  he  takes,  and 
his  exercise  to  the  amount  that  he  eats.  If  this  fails  to  come,  he  has  had 
only  a  temporary  benefit  that  has  probably  tempted  him  rather  to  increase 
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the  amount  that  he  eats  normally  than  otherwise  and  will  probably  do  him 
liarni  in  the  end.  This  mapsa<:e  brings  about  a  distinct  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  women,  and  as  most  of  them  are  very  desirous  of  tliis,  the  remedy 
becomes  even  more  precious  to  tliem  than  to  men.  Here,  too,  however,  it  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient.  They  are  tempted  to  eat  more  than  before,  or 
at  least  not  to  reduce  their  diet,  and  the  good  that  is  accomplislied  is  only 
for  the  moment,  while  no  habits,  either  of  restraint  of  eating,  or  of  more 
exercise  in  the  open  air  which  so  many  of  them  need,  have  been  formed. 

Passive  Movements. — The  success  of  osteopathy  has  been  largely  founded 
on  this  curious  peculiarity  of  human  nature.  People  are  not  satisfied  to 
regulate  their  eating  and  exercise  in  a  sensible  way.  They  prefer  to  submit 
to  various  methods  of  exercise,  manipulations  and  passive  movements  which 
make  up  for  the  muscular  exertion  that  should  help  the  circulation  within 
the  body,  but  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose  nearly  so  well  as  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  muscles.  It  requires  little  exercise  of  will  to  submit  to  this 
treatment,  while  for  many  people  it  requires  considerable  exertion  of  will 
power  to  exercise  their  muscles  for  themselves.  The  old  particularly,  who 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  achy  ccmditions  around  joints,  always  worse  on  rainy 
days,  which  would  be  expelled  by  enough  exercise  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
in  these  structures,  find  the  new  remedial  measures  of  vicarious  exercise  of 
great  service  to  them  and  consequently  osteo])athy  has  gained  many  votaries. 
Old  members  of  many  a  state  legislature  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ride 
for  so  long  that  exercise  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  their  lives,  are 
treated  by  the  osteopath  and  lose  so  many  vague  pains  and  aches  and  discom- 
forts of  various  kinds  that  it  has  not  been  difticult  to  ])ersuade  them  that  it 
is  a  great  new  discovery  in  medicine,  and  so  in  many  of  the  states  the  osteo- 
paths have  secured  legal  recognition. 

Smnmary. — Exercise,  as  exercise,  often  does  harm  rather  than  good.  Thin 
people  seldom  need  exercise,  stout  ])eople  seldom  take  enough  of  it.  No  one 
should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  merely  that  lie  may  be  able  to  use  up  mate- 
rial that  he  has  eaten,  when  it  is  evident  that  he  is  eating  more  than  is 
required  for  his  ordinary  occupation.  The  (juestion  can  never  be  settled  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  all  these  individual  ])eculiarities  of  each  case. 
Properly  used,  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  aids.  But 
it  is  liable  to  as  many  abuses  as  are  drugs,  and  the  ])atient's  attitude  of  mind 
toward  any  particular  exercise  is  always  an  extremc^ly  important  factor.  If 
the  exercise  produces  fatigue  and  disgust,  then  it  will  do  no  good,  in  s])ite  of 
all  that  is  hoped  from  it.  Tf  it  creates  true  diversion  of  mind,  it  will  surely 
be  precious,  even  though  it  may,  for  other  reasons,  seem  unsuitable. 
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There  are  many  clianges  of  j)osition  that  relieve  pain,  lessen  discomfort, 

aid  in  excretion,  and  in  the  evacuation  of  material  from  the  bodv.  vet  it  is 

often  found   that  very  little  advantage  is  taken  of  this  natural  method  of 

therapeutic  aid.    Traditions  and  habit  often  rule  to  such  an  extent  that  cer- 
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tain  quite  unfavorable  positions  are  assumed,  ino<l ideations  of  which  fre- 
rpiently  hrin^r  about  distinct  amelioration  of  symptoms.  Very  often  patients 
learn  this  abme.  Tbrre  are  many  mechanical  |)rinciples  that  can  be  applied 
in  the  treatment  of  patholo^rical  conditions  which  patients  will  not  use  unless 
definite  suggestions  are  made.  Often  the  physician  has  to  suggest  that  they 
should  try  first  one  position  and  then  another,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  certain  amount  of  relief  may  not  be  afforded  by  position  alterations,  and 
perhaps  function  encouraged,  or  at  least  certain  inhibiting  factors  modified 
for  the  better. 

Favoring  Ketum  Circulation. — For  people  who  have  to  stand  much  dur- 
ing tlie  day,  position  in  their  resting  hours  is  often  extremely  important. 
The  caricature  of  the  old-time  American  exhibited  him  with  his  feet  on  the 
mantlepiece,  or  somewhere  as  high  as  his  head.  For  thin  individuals  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  placing  tlie  feet  about  as  high  as  the  head  often  makes 
a  very  comfortable  position  for  a  time.  To  those  who  have  been  standing 
much  it  is  particularly  restful.  Tliis  may  be  easily  accomplished  lying  down, 
though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tendency  to  place  the  feet  on  a 
neighboring  chair,  or  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  so  often  scH'n  in  young  folks, 
is  in  response  to  a  physiological  stimulus  that  brings  relief  to  the  heart  by 
encouraging  by  means  of  gravity  the  return  circulation  in  the  v(»ins  from 
dependent  ])ortions  of  the  body  distant  from  the  heart.  For  people  who  have 
not  much  exercise,  and  who  have  to  stand  all  day,  a  brisk  walk  or  leg  exer- 
cises that  thoroughly  emj>ty  their  muscles  of  blood  by  bringing  about  active 
contraction  of  them  is  important  as  a  factor  in  their  hours  of  rest.  Tt  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  feeling  of  intense  tiredness  due 
to  the  sluggish  circulation,  and  a  return  of  vigor  in  the  muscles. 

Varicose  Veins. — For  patients  suffering  from  varicose^  veins,  position  is 
particularly  important.  When  they  have  to  stand  much,  their  limbs  get 
painfully  tired.  The  ache  in  the  sense  of  fatigue  is  reflected  over  the  body 
with  the  resultant  depression.  Active  exercise,  for  a  time,  is  not  so  good  for 
them,  and  yet  it  is  helpful.  The  ideal  relief  from  their  achy  condition  is 
afforded  by  gc^ntle  nuissage  upwards  of  the  limbs.  That  empties  the  dilated 
veins  of  blood  and  restoris  vigor  to  the  circulation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  the  circulation  in  the  lower  limbs  is  rendered  sluggish  by  varicosity, 
the  heart  is  also  affected  because  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  secure  the 
return  of  blood  through  tli(»  tortuous  dilated  veins.  This  accounts  for  the 
intense  general  sense  of  fatigue  that  many  of  these  patients  have.  Varicosi- 
ties have  a  definite  tendency  to  develop  in  those  who  are  occu])ied  in  stand- 
ing occupations,  waiters,  ff)otnien,  clerks,  and  the  like,  and  often  they  have 
to  continue  at  fhese  occupations  in  s|)ite  of  the  varicose  condition.  It  is  par- 
ticularly iTiij)ortanf  for  them  to  have  an  hour  of  lying  down  during  the  middle 
of  the  dav  so  as  to  break  their  dav's  work  in  two.  With  a  little  insistence 
it  can  be  secured  in  a  great  many  cases  and  will  afford  more  relief  to  the 
patient  fban  anything  else  that  can  be  done,  even  the  wearing  of  rubber  stock- 
ings, bandag(^s  and  the  like.  I  have  known  waiters  massage  each  other  at  the 
time  they  bad   their  ])(Tiod  of  rest  with  excellent  results. 

For  the  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  ])osition  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portanf  auxiliaries  to  prevent  serious  hemorrhage.  T  remember  as  an  ambu- 
lance surgeon  once  being  called  to  see  a  case  in  which  a  great  deal  of  blood 
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had  been  lost  because  efforts  had  been  used  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  tourniquet.  This  shut  off  tlie  superficial  arteries,  hut  not  the  deep 
ones  and  effectually  prevented  the  return  of  any  venous  blood  into  the  trunk, 
while  all  the  time  the  ruptured  varicose  veins  continued  to  bleed  profusely. 
Local  applications  of  styi)tics  failed,  of  course,  because  the  varicose  vein  itself 
had  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  little  finger.  Pressure  over  the  wound  did 
good  for  the  time,  but  the  bleeding  was  renewed  whenever  it  was  let  up, 
and  the  two  physicians  in  charge,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  blood,  were  beginning 
to  lose  their  heads.  •  Tlie  ambulance  was  summoned  to  take  the  patient  to  the 
hospital  and  when  it  was  suggested  that  if  tlie  tourniquet  were  removed  and 
her  foot  was  elevated  the  bleeding  would  probably  stop  without  more  ado,  the 
suggestion  seemed  too  simple  to  be  true,  but  the  event  showed  that  that  was 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Relief  for  Flat  Foot — For  the  achy  discomfort  of  flat-foot,  which  is  usu- 
ally felt  much  more  in  the  calf  and  the  knee  than  in  the  ankle,  some  vigorous 
exercise  for  the  foot,  and  especially  for  the  calf  muscles,  at  times  during  the 
day  is  likely  to  give  great  relief.  Ten  minutes  of  vigorous  movement  of  the 
calf  muscles  followed  by  half  an  hour  lying  down  will  save  most  of  them 
from  the  intense  tiredness  that  is  very  discouraging  in  the  late  afternoon  in 
many  of  the  standing  occupations.  This  relief  removes  from  patients'  minds 
the  common  idea  that  there  must  be  something  serious  the  matter  with  them. 
A  good  many  of  those  who  are  cured  of  rheumatism  ])y  osteopathy,  and  of 
kidney  trouble  by  the  advertising  s])ecialists,  and  of  various  nervous  diseases 
by  new  thought  and  irregular  mental  healing,  are  only  sufferers  from  condi- 
tions such  as  can  be  relieved  in  this  way.  When  flat-footed  people  sit  down 
they  should  be  advised  to  cross  their  feet  (not  their  legs),  because  this  em- 
phasizes the  arch  of  the  foot  somewhat  and  helps  to  strengthen  and  preserve  it. 

Abdominal  Relaxation. — Manv  of  the  discomforts  within  the  abdomen 
of  which  patients  complain,  especially  whenever  their  attention  is  concentrated 
on  them,  can  be  benefited  by  suggestions  as  to  ])osition.  Many  a  man  who 
feels  very  uncomfortable  after  a  hearty  meal  when  sitting  curled  up  beneath 
a  lamp  to  read  the  evening  paper,  does  not  notice  it  at  all  wlK»n  he  stretches 
out  on  an  easv  Morris  chair  and  with  head  back  talks  to  friends.  Many  a 
man  who  thinks  that  his  discomfort  after  dinner  must  mean  serious  dyspepsia, 
finds  tliat  a  game  of  billiards  after  dinner  will  often  dissii)ate  almost  com- 
j)letely  his  ill-feeling,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  due  to  overeating.  After  meals 
generally,  positions  that  crowd  the  abdominal  organs  should  be  avoided.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  when  lying  down  a  full  stomach  may  very 
well  interfere  with  the  heart  action  and  ])roduce  marked  palpitation.  There 
are  many  men  wlio  cannot  lie  down  within  two  liours  of  having  eaten  a  hearty 
meal  without  decided  heart  irregularity,  tfiough  while  they  are  sitting  up  or 
standing  quietly,  or  even  moving,  tliere  will  be  no  sign  of  this.  ^lany  of  the 
vague  discomforts  within  the  abdomen,  thoso  due  to  movable  kidney,  or  even 
chronic  conditions  in  the  biliarv  or  urinary  tracts,  are  only  manifest  when 
there  is  crowding  of  the  organs  within  the  abdomen. 

How  nuieli  tlie  mecjianical  elenicnt  ninv  mean  in  kidney  and  biliarv  con- 
ditions  is  well  illustrated  by  the  relief  often  aH'orded  by  changes  of  position 
when  calculi  in  tliese  organs  are  giving  trouble.  Both  renal  and  biliary  cal- 
culi,  which   perhaps   have   been    lying   quite   harmlessly    in   their   positions 
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for  vf-ars,  are  especially  likely  to  lK*cnine  prcxluctive  of  discomfort  by  a  joli- 
in;r  ride,  or  the  jar  of  a  fall,  or  by  the  influ«nce  of  changes  of  position  pro- 
dur-f-d  hy  p^'mnastic  efforts  of  an  acrol)atic  kind,  or  by  a  loop-the-loop  expe- 
rience, or  something  of  the  kind.  In  spite  of  thi?,  only  rarely  does  the  physi- 
rian  tf}'  to  use  changes  of  position  for  their  relief.  I  have  seen  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  excruciating  biliary  colic  get  almost  imme<liate  relief  when  put 
.^tandin;r  on  his  head  alongside  of  a  lounge.  He  looked  upon  it  as  magic  It 
was  only  that  the  stone,  in  the  mi<lst  of  the  relaxation  of  all  abdominal 
inusfjes  produced  by  the  unusual  position,  was  able  to  drrrj)  back  into  the  gall 
bladrlcr.  whrTe  it  had  l>een  for  months  |)erhaps  years  before  without  giving 
any  trouble.  Similar  relief  is  ofton  afforded  from  the  pain  of  kidney  stones 
Ixjfore  thfy  F>ecome  definitely  engaged  in  the  ureter. 

Bailing  the  Head. — Patients  suffering  from  respiratory  difficulties  usually 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  such  changes  of  position  as  will  afford 
them  the  greatest  relief.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  leads  to  such  tossing 
alioiit  that  the  position  easiest  for  the  patient  is  almost  inevitably  found. 
When  respirator}'  difficulties  first  dwlare  themselves  jiatients  may  not  realize 
how  much  relief  will  be  afforded  l)y  raising  the  head,  or  by  the  assumption  of 
a  sitting  position.  Often  such  patients  prefer  to  sit  in  a  chair.  It  should  be 
iKjme  in  mind  that,  wherever  this  is  compulsory,  dis|x>sitions  can  be  made 
so  that  the  chair  shall  l)e  as  comfortable  as  possible,  that  its  seat  edge  shall 
nr)t  press  upon  the  underportion  of  the  legs  so  as  to  impede  i)lood  circulation, 
nor  press  upon  nerves,  and  that  comfortable  arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
the  arms.  Wlien  the  patient's  head  has  to  Iw?  raised  in  the  bed,  it  is  much 
better  to  raise  the  mattress  l)y  placing  some  large  properly-shaped  object 
underneath  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  /rradiial  slant  rather  than  have  the  patient's 
bead  and  upper  portion  of  the  thorax  bent  by  pillows.  In  default  of  some- 
thing better,  a  cliair  placed  so  that  the  mattress  lies  along  its  back  will  be  a 
handv  aid.  This  is  a  matter  of  nursin^r  rather  than  strictlv  of  medical  attend- 
ance,  but  unless  the  physician  ])ays  attention  to  it,  it  will  be  neglected,  or  at 
least  in  many  cases  not  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Wienever  tliere  is  difficulty  of  expectoration,  especially  when  expect ora- 
tirm  is  abundant  as  in  certain  of  the  chronic  bronchitises,  and  above  all  in 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  advantage  of  position  should  be  taken  to  aid  in 
the  expectoration.  Vatients  whn  have  to  cough  up  large  amounts  in  dilatation 
of  the  brr)nc]ii  and  wlio  have  long  severe  fits  of  coughing  in  the  early  morning, 
will  often  obtain  a  great  measure  of  relief  by  leaning  out  of  bed  with  one 
hand  on  the  flor)r,  doing  their  coughing  in  that  position.  Gravity  helps  in 
the  emptying  of  the  pockets  of  the  bronchi  and  in  five  minutes  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  up  satisfactorily  as  much  material  as  would  come  up,  only 
after  severe  convulsive  efTorts  for  an  hour,  wiien  gravity  was  in  opposition  to 
their  efTorts.  Cliildren  in  whooping  cough  naturally  bend  over  in  order  to 
cough.  They  will  cough  easiest  if  placfK:!  on  a  bed  with  a  pillow  beneath  their 
chest  so  as  to  lift  the  face  from  the  mattress,  or  in  the  case  of  older  children, 
with  the  bead  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed.  This  is  only  a  trifle, 
but  it  will  r)ften  save  children  severe  convulsive  efforts.  Tuberculous  patients 
who  have  to  congh  much,  should  be  encouraged  to  find  for  themselves  by  trial 
whether  certain  positions,  leaning  out  of  bed,  may  not  be  of  great  service 
to  them.    There  is  often  in  advanced  cases  an  accumulation  of  material  during 
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the  night  that  must  be  expectorated,  and  the  patients  are  severely  sliaken 
up  bv  their  efforts  to  bring  it  uj). .  1  have  known  cases  where  a  considerable 
measure  of  relief  was  aiforded  by  leaning  out  of  bed  with  the  elbow  on  a 
j)illow,  a  chair  or  f(M)t-stool  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the  bed.  The 
mechanical  help  of  gravity  is  particularly  important  where  cavities  exist  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  has  to  be  emptied  out  of  them. 

In  modi'rn  surgical  times  one  does  not  often  see  the  emptying  of  a  puru- 
lent j)leurisy  through  the  bronchi,  but  I  once  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
termination  of  one  of  these  cases  in  a  very  favorable  way.  Wlien  I  saw  her 
the  patiint  had  already  coughed  up  a  cup  full  of  purulent  fluid  and,  alto- 
gether, al)out  a  quart  of  pus  was  thus  evacuated.  The  patient  had  been  so 
ill  that  the  effort  was  considerable,  but  the  evacuation  was  greatly  helped  by 
having  her  lean  out  of  bed  whenever  material  was  to  be  expectorated.  The 
patient  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health — fifteen  years  after  the  event. 

Heart  Cases. — Position  is  also  often  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
relief  of  the  symptoms  of  patients  suffering  from  heart  affections.  For 
organic  heart  affections,  rest  in  bed  is  often  advised.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  in  a  recumbent  position.  Whenever  there 
is  difficulty  of  breathing  in  connection  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  the 
recum])ent  position  is  extremely  uncomfortable.  This  is  nature's  safeguard 
against  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs  at 
the  terminal  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Most  of  the  natural 
demands  have  a^  definite  reason  and  are  prophylactic  rather  than  merely  a 
^ymptom  of  aimless  discomfort.  Patients  with  heart  disease  often  want  to 
sit  up  in  a  chair.  Their  wish  should,  as  a  rule,  be  yielded  to.  There  is  no 
need  of  their  sitting  in  a  narrow  uncomfortable  armchair,  nor  of  being  incom- 
moded by  the  position  they  have  to  assume.  The  end  of  a  large  lounge,  espe- 
cially one  that  curves  over  towards  the  floor  on  which  pillows  can  be  piled 
so  as  to  make  the  patient  comfortable,  and  yet  afford  many  changes  of  posi- 
tion, is  the  best. 

In  general,  the  arrangements  should  be  such  that  changes  of  position  can 
be  secured  without  much  difficulty.  These  prevent  hypostatic  pneumonia  and 
guard  the  j)atient  against  serious  accumulations  in  the  lung  tissue  because  of 
sluggish  circulation.  Changes  of  position  can  be  used  as  valuable  suggestions. 
Often  the  main  portion  of  the  patient's  symj)tonis  consists  of  the  intense 
fatigue  due  to  one  position.  This  can  be  relieved  and  the  patient  made  to 
feel  that,  after  all,  the  ailment  to  which  he  is  suffering  must  not  be  so  serious 
since  relief  can  be  afforded  so  simply.  Besides,  wlien  patients  comj)lain. 
something  must  Ik?  -done  for  them.  Medicfne  cannot  be  given  for  every 
symptom  and  yet  some  remedial  measure  there  must  be  to  satisfy  them.  This 
satisfaction  will  often  be  secured  by  changes  of  position,  by  sliglit  local  treat- 
ment, by  the  adjustment  of  pillows  so  as  to  relieve  fatigue  of  particular 
muscles  and  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  liml)s  and  the 
head  into  other  positions  than  those  in  which  they  have  become  fatigued. 
The  experienced  nurse  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  these  cases. 

Restlessness. — Usually  restlessness  is  considered  to  be  an  unfavorable 
symptom  of  disease,  just  as  are  pain  and  tenderness.  Like  these,  however,  it 
is  really  conservative  rather  tlian  in  any  sense  destructive.  Pain  prevents 
serious  changes  from  taking  place  without  our  attention  being  effectively 
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callfrr]  to  thtni.  Ikfstlrn=>nrs.-  in-Iiirfs  the  patii-nt  t*^  olian?*'  position  frei]uently 
anri  oftf-n  k-a*!/:  to  t!.i-  •li-rf.v»'rv  nf  -^orrie  position  in  which  there  is  much  more 
f:oriiff.rt  than  tlu-  ont?  that  ha<l  In-f.-n  as.-uiiu.Ml.  Rt'stl*sj?ness.  in  the  recumbent 
position,  i.-*  u.-ually  nature's  protst  against  the  maintHnance  of  a  posture  in 
vnifrh,  owin;r  to  failure  of  circulation,  there  may  Ik?  leaka^re  of  serum  into 
ihf  lun;.''  ti*r-ues  with  rlancroroud  result?.  Rt-stU^.-^nes.-?,  in  ah<lominaI  pain,  often 
Uii'lrt  to  <iirh  a  chancre  of  position  as  affonl-  tli*-  U'st  con<lition  for  the  relief  of 
th«-  ili-ronifort  a?  far  as  that  niav  be  hroiiirht  alxMit  bv  position  of  muscles. 

•  »       I 

Tlie  man  with  colic  vcrv'  soon  discovers  that  Ivinir  «)n  his  stomach  mav  relieve 
his  jmin.  Tlie  drawing  up  of  the  knt^-s  in  peritoneal  conditions  is  the  result  of 
a  similar  n  art  ion.  The  physician  must  ham  to  imitate  nature,  and  recognize 
wliat  mf-rhaniral  conditions  are  likely  to  be  of  help.  As  so<m  as  thi^se  afford 
Tt'Vu-f,  they  art  as  a  stron<r  favorable  siitrjrestion  on  the  patient,  and  relieve 
*?r*-adH  with  n-;:ard  to  his  atT^ction. 

Joint  Affections. — In  pninful  joint  conditions,  j)osition  may  help  much 
.  to  brin;r  rcVicf  or  at  h*ast  considerable  mitiiration  of  symptoms.  In  rheuma- 
tism, f(>r  iri-r;inr'f\  of  the  acute  articular  tyjie,  a  num^x^r  of  small  pillows  can 
be  dis|.o-'d  in  various  ways,  underneath  the  patient's  limbs,  between  them 
and  in  oth<  r  f>o-itions.  so  as  to  ^ve  as  much  comfort  as  ]>ossihle  and  will  often 
Ik;  of  ;.'r';it  Vrilu^-.  There  shouhl  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  pillows  at  the  dis- 
j;o?-aI  of  the  pjitient,  be?idf»s  three  or  four  for  the  head.  In  certain  relaxed 
jKisitions  of  the  joints,  thf-re  is  more  room  within  the  capsule  than  others  and, 
ahnost  uneon-eiously.  the  patients  assume  such  positions  when  there  is  pain 
from  effusion.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  midst  of  fever,  or  because  of 
apathy,  yiatients  may  not  do  this,  and  then  care  should  l»e  taken  to  bring 
them  some  measure  r»f  relief.  Generally  patients  suffering  from  fever,  with 
delirium  of  typlioid  condition,  that  is.  when  tliere  is  considerable  apathy, 
should  have  tlieir  jiositions  changed  gently  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  dis- 
comfort rieveloriing,  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  skin  disturbances  from 
pressure.     In  eliihlren,  this  is  particularly  important. 

Bladder  Evacnation. — Tn  emptying  the  hhidder  position  may  mean  much. 
After  cliihlhirtli,  espeeially  the  first,  many  women  are  quite  unable  to  empty 
their  hhidders  wliile  Iving  down,  thouirh  if  tliev  are  allowed  to  assume  the 
usual  position  there  is  little  or  no  difTiculty.  Tn  certain  sensitive  men  whose* 
power  over  their  hhidder  is  disturbed  by  self-consciousness,  the  prt^ence  of 
anyone  in  the  room  or  near  them,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  urinate, 
and  this  is  j)arti(ularly  true  if  they  are  lying  down.  Tn  tlie  milder  forms 
of  prostatism  ])osition  occasionally  seems  to  have  souie  influence  in  helping  to 
empty  the  bladder.  When  there  is  a  prostatic  blad<ler  pouch  behind  the  pros- 
tate, it  is  (juite  im[)ossihle  to  empty  this  in  the  standing  position.  Tt  may  be 
emptied  in  the  prone  position,  that  is,  lying  face  downwards,  ])articularly  if 
the  p(flvi8  is  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  tnink.  T'ndouhtedly  some  of  the 
cures  report e(l  afler  operation,  when  the  operation  itself  effected  no  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  y)rostate  (as  the  removal  of  the  testicles  or  vasectomy),  the 
improvement  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  more  favorable  ])osition  in 
which,  for  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  emptied  his  bladder,  and 
also  by  the  greater  control  gained  over  it,  by  the  persuasion  that  the  operation 
would  do  him  good.  Ilie  same  sugirestion  can  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  new  jmsition  for  urination  with  just  as  good  effect. 
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Intra-abdominal  Conditions. — Tlioro  are  many  intra-abdominal  conditions 
in  which  position  is  of  groat  imj)ortancc  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Appendicitis 
cases  are  found  with  tlie  right  knee  drawn  up  because  this  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  probably  also  of  the  large  muscles  that  go  to 
the  thigh  and  lie  bihind  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  most  cases  of  intra- 
abdominal pain  flexing  of  the  knees  on  the  abdomen  means  much  in  afford- 
ing relief,  and  |)atieuts  usually  discover  this  for  themselves.  There  are  cer- 
tain apathetic  patients,  however,  who  need  to  be  lieli)ed  by  suggestions.  In 
certain  of  the  painful  conditions,  due  to  intra-pelvic  conditions,  relaxation  of 
muscles  by  flexion  lessens  the  pain.  Pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  as  by  lying 
on  a  pillow,  often  does  this  also.  Api)arently  one  reason  why  children  witli 
flatulent  colic  stop  crying  almost  at  once,  when  laid  on  their  stomachs,  is 
because  the  pressure  thus  produced  tends  to  bring  about  a  movement  of  the 
gas  that,  collected  at  one  or  two  i)laces,  was  causing  painful  distention. 

Importance  to  the  Physician. — Tliere  are  many  other  suggestions  with 
regard  to  position  that  will  occur  to  thoughtful  physicians  in  particular  cases. 
The  one  idea  is  to  secure  such  an  alteration  of  the  posture  as  is  likely  to  bring 
about  mechanically  relief  of  pain.  If  relief  is  afforded  in  this  way,  as  has 
already  been  emi)hasized,  a  very  favorable  influence  is  produced  on  the  pa- 
tient's mind.  Above  all,  he  realizes  that  his  physician  not  only  understands 
his  general  condition,  but  his  experience  with  many  patients  suffering  from 
the  same  ailment  has  given  him  the  ])ower  to  direct  even  such  slight  changes 
of  position  as  will  give  comfort.  Nothing  that  I  know  adds  more  to  the  con- 
fidence that  a  ])atient  has  in  his  ])hysieian  than  the  rmlization  of  this  sort 
of  knowledge.  Therefore,  the  necessity  for  such  consideration  of  each  individ- 
ual case  as  will  enable  the  physician  to  recommend  such  modifications  of  posi- 
tion to  patients.  At  the  same  time  the  patient's  mind  can  be  influenced  very 
favorably  ])y  attaching  definite  significance  to  these  alterations,  and  having 
them,  as  it  were,  repeat  their  favorable  suggestions  every  time  that  he  thinks 
about  them,  and  be  })lease(l  as  to  the  relief  they  have  afforded.  This  is  the 
Fort  of  psyehotherajn'  that  is  particularly  likely  to  be  successful,  and  it  needs 
careful  cultivation  and  development. 


CIIAPTKK    IV 

TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  for  therapeusis  in  the  sense  of  the 
amelioratiim  of  defective  motor  conditions,  the  relief  of  disturbini^  sensorv 
affections  and  the  restoration  of  or  conij>ensation  for  defective  functions  of 
various  kinds  is  training.  liy  this  is  mciiiit  tlie  training  of  the  power  of  at- 
tention and  its  eoneent ration  in  siieh  a  wav  tliat  defects  are  overcome.  I'here 
are  many  exain|)h's  of  almost  marvelous  improvement  of  funetion  brought 
about  in  this  way  tliat  are  familiar,  hut  it  is  well  to  recall  s«mie  of  them  here 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  uses  to  wliieli  tliis  therapeutic  mode  m;iy  he  a])j)lied. 
A  blind  man  is  ahle  to  ri-ad  hy  means  of  liis  linger  tips,  an<l  to  ree();/nize 
raised  letters  that  seem  (piite  beyond  the  possihility  of  tactile  recognition  hy 
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onlinan'  imlivirluals  gifterl  with  all  their  tit»nscs.  The  peculiar  skill  is  simply 
due  to  the  indivirlual  hriii*:  ahle  by  concentration  of  attention  upon  slight 
variations  in  touch  sensation  i(S  reco»rnize  even  minute  differences  readily  and 
so  read  raised  letters  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  shown  that  neither  the  congenitally  blind 
nor  tbose  whose  vision  has  ])econie  defective  have  anv  Ixjtter  sense  of  touch 
than  the  average  person.  With  an  esthesiometer,  their  power  to  recognize  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  a  calipers  is  sliown  to  be  no  better  than  that  of 
an  ordinarilv  sensitive  individual.  This  is  illustrated  in  other  wavs.  Certain 
blind  persons,  even  those  bom  blind,  are  known  to  Ikj  able  to  distinguish 
colors  more  or  less  accurately,  that  is.  at  least  the  three  primary  colors.  Their 
power  to  do  this  is  consequent  uj)on  a  faculty  of  recognizing  differences  in 
heat  absori)tion.  The  ordinary  seeing  ])erson  going  into  a  room  in  the  dark 
recognizes  at  once  the  difference  between  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  metal  of 
the  same  shape  and  size  by  its  weiglit  and  the  greater  tendency  of  the  metal 
to  feel  colder.  When  we  are  not  sure  whether  a  pillar  in  a  structure  is  of 
stone  or  an  imitation,  we  determine  this  bv  touch,  and  the  fact  that  stone 
absorbs  heat  rapidly  while  wood  and  other  imitations  of  stone  do  not.  It  is 
the  same  faculty  for  distinguishing  sp(»cific  heat  that  enables  certain  blind 
people  to  recognize  colors.  If  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  are  put  over 
snow  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  it  will  be  found  that  black  absorbs 
much  more  h(?at  than  the  colored  cloths,  or  white,  and  consequently  that  the 
snow  melts  faster  beneath  the  black.  After  black  conu's  red,  then  green,  then 
blue.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  power  to  absorb  heat  that  the  blind  recognize 
and  thus  distinguish  colors  after  long  patient  training  of  themselves. 

Obstacle  Sense. — \n  example  of  the  value  of  training  is  the  so-called 
obstacle  sensi*  which  has  been  ratluT  carefullv  studied  in  recent  vears.  Bv 
means  of  it  blind  people  are  able  to  avoid  larger  obstacles  and  to  know  when 
they  are  passing  an  open  door  or  window  on  a  corridor  or  a  building  along- 
side a  street.  Blind  cbildren  have  been  known  to  j)lay  in  a  garden  where 
there  were  trees  and  other  obstacles  and  carefullv  avoid  them  even  while 
moving  rather  rapidly.  This  sense  is  disturbed  whenever  there  is  loud  noise 
in  the  vicinitv.    It  is  not  verv  active  and  vet  it  is  of  considerable  value  to  the 

•  •  • 

blind.     Its  disturbance  bv  noise  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  due  to  some 

« 

sense  faenltv  in  the  tvmpanum,  or  ear  drum.  It  exists  in  evervbodv,  but 
remains  (piite  undeveloped  excej)t  in  those  who  need  it  and  therefore  learn 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Touch  and  Sight. — The  trium])h  of  training  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  are  born  blind  and  deaf  and  who  yet  are  taught  to  understand 
through  li|)  and  throat  reading  by  the  tips  of  th(»  fingers  and  taught  to  talk 
by  being  shown  ])atiently  the  method  by  which  others  accomplish  it,  though 
the  only  avenue^  to  their  brain  is  the  dull  sense  of  touch  which  means  so  little 
for  the  ordinary  individual.  The  cases  of  Laura  Bridgeman  and  of  Helen 
Keller  illustrate  how  a  sense  that  is  usually  (piite  neglected  can  be  made  to 
supj)ly  the  ])laee  of  both  the  eyes  and  the  ears  by  patient,  persistent  train- 
ing. Lij)  reading  by  sight  is,  of  course,  a  v(»ry  interesting  example  of  the 
same  j)rineip]e  Ilia  I.  ean  be  learned  by  anyone  who  has  good  sight  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  There  are  compensations  of  this  kind  and  j»owers  of 
develo})ment  latent  in  every  sense  and  function  of  the  body  that  can  be  em- 
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ployed  to  make  life  interesting  and  to  restore  usefulness  after  nearly  every 
form  of  lesion  or  defect.  Practically  all  of  this  compensatory  power  is 
mental,  hence  its  place  in  psychotherapy.  We  do  not  increase  the  power  of 
the  sense  but  by  concentration  of  attention  the  mind  is  rendered  capable  of 
obtaining  definite  information  from  sensory  stimuli  that  are  present  in  every 
person  but  that  are  ordinarily  neglected. 

Hearing. — One  of  tlie  most  surjirising  instances  of  the  value  of  training 
for  cases  in  whioli  favorable  results  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question,  is  Ur- 
ban tsehitsch's  method  of  training  the  deaf  to  hear.  After  investigating  it 
personally  I  reported  it  in  the  Inlernational  Clinics*  Patients  who  could 
hear  but  very  little,  indeed,  only  the  loudest  noises,  were  trained  by  means  of 
loud  shouting  and  the  hearing  of  loud  notes  gradually  to  catch  sounds  more 
and  more  easily  until  not  infrequently  they  could  hear  rather  well.  Some- 
times even  those  who  were  thouglit  to  be  absolutely  deaf  to  sound  were  found 
to  be  able  to  hear  very  loud  sounds  and  then  it  was  invariably  discovered  that 
by  practice  they  could  be  made  to  hear  much  more.  The  secret  of  the  success 
consisted  not  in  any  increase  in  the  power  to  hear,  but  entirely  in  training  the 
attention  to  recognize  and  differentiate  sounds  so  that  what  seemed  at  first  a 
confused  murmur  gradually  became  intelligible.  It  is  exactly  the  same  process 
as  that  by  which  a  man  learns  to  read  with  his  fingers.  He  is  not  able  to 
differentiate  the  letters  but  after  a  time  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
difficulty. 

Equilibrinin. — There  are  typical  examples  of  almost  as  striking  increase  of 
muscle  sensation,  or  rather  of  ability  to  distinguish  minute  differences  in 
muscular  sensation,  noted  in  those  who  train  this  faculty  carefully.  Acrobats 
succeed  in  developing  w^onderful  control  over  muscles  and  marvelous  response 
to  slight  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  The  ordinary  individual  has  compara- 
tively small  balancing  ])ower8,  but  the  slack-rope  performer  seems  almost  to 
defy  the  laws  of  gravity,  because  he  has  learned  so  to  coordinate  all  muscular 
action  as  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  balance.  He  has  trained  himself  to 
distinguish  every  variety  of  message  from  his  semicircular  canals.  Of  itself 
neither  of  these  senses  gives  us  very  much  information,  indeed,  only  as  much 
as  we  ask  for  from  it,  but  when  we  pay  careful  attention  to  the  minute  details 
of  the  information  that  it  imparts,  we  are  able  to  use  it  to  great  advantage. 

Muscle  Training. — It  is  this  power  of  training  to  enable  us  to  apj)reeiate 
minute  sensations  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  Frenkel  treatment  of  tabes. 
For  the  proper  guidance  of  the  muscles  the  muscular  sense  is  all-important, 
though  ordinarily  m'c  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  information  it  conveys. 
This  is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  degeneration  in  tabes.  The  patient  can, 
however,  be  taught  to  use  even  the  slight  amount  of  it  that  remains  to  great 
advantage  or  else  to  avail  himself  of  some  other  compensatory  sensations 
which  will  enable  him  to  guide  his  muscles  in  various  motions  much  better 
than  before. 

This  same  faculty  can  probably  be  employed  in  many  other  conditions. 
Frenkel  has  shown  that  it  is  applicable  in  paralysis  agitans  and  markedly 
relieves  the  rigidity  that  is  so  annoying  a  sym])tom.  It  gives  these  patients 
something  to  occupy  their  minds,  too,  which  means  a  great  deal  for  their 
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general  condition,  for  occui)ation  of  attention  saves  them  from  neurotic  dis- 
turbance of  themselves. 

Sufferers  from  infantile  i)aralysis  can  be  taught  to  do  many  things  with 
their  weakened  muscles  that  seem  to  be  quite  impossible  to  them.  It  requires 
patience  to  get  results,  but  they  mean  so  much  that  the  efforts  are  well  worth 
while.  After  cerebral  incidents,  sometimes  actual  apoplexies,  sometimes  in- 
juries, occasionally  serious  effusions  due  to  kidney  diseases,  there  may  be  dis- 
turbance of  motor  functions.  It  is  surprising  how  often  training  will  enable 
the  sufferer  to  use  his  muscles  much  Iwtter  in  these  cases  than  at  first  seemed 
possible.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  lost  most  of  his  power  for  writing  after 
a  cerebral  incident  regain  it  as  a  conse(|uence  of  being  taught  to  write  from 
his  shoulder,  instead  of  from  the  forearm  as  had  been  his  custom. 

Heart  Training. — In  recent  years  we  have  learned  that  training  is  not 
only  good  for  the  external  muscles  and  enables  them  to  do  more  work  without 
discomfort,  but  that  it  is  particularly  b'cneficial  to  the  heart  muscle  when- 
ever that  organ  can  respond  to  it  favorably.  At  all  of  the  heart  cures  in 
recent  years,  exercise  of  some  kind  or  anothcT  is  one  of  the  important  features 
and  the  failure  of  physicians  gencTally  to  secure  as  good  results  while  pur- 
suing all  the  oilier  methods  followed  at  these  cures,  seems  to  show  that  exercise 
was  probably  the  most  important  factor.  Nauheim  is  the  typical  heart  cure 
and  there,  besides  the  resisted  movements  in  the  bath,  there  is  the  graduated 
exercise  of  the  walks  around  the  town,  all  of  which,  owing  to  the  situation, 
lead  up  hill.  Walking  uj)  hill,  even  though  it  be  a  gradual  ascent,  might 
seem  to  be  the  worst  possible  exercise  for  heart  patients,  yet  it  proves  emi- 
nentlv  })cneficial. 

Bespiratory  Training. — Shortness  of  breath  is  often  a  bothersome  symp- 
tom, especially  for  stout  people,  and  prevents  tbem  from  taking  necessary 
exercise.  When  it  cannot  be  traced  directly  to  some  affection  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  circulatory  a])])aratus,  it  is  usually  due  to  lack  of  exercise.  Much 
can  be  done  for  it  by  deliberate  training.  In  the  modern  time,  with  elevators 
so  common,  people  seldom  have  to  walk  up-stairs,  and  c(msequently  one  of  the 
modes  of  exercise  that  was  })articularly  likely  to  furnish  some  training  in 
deep  breatbing  is  absent.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  shallow  breathing  of 
many  of  the  patients  who  come  to  Nauheim  and  bow  much  it  has  improved 
by  tlie  gradually  increased  walks  up  tb(»  bills  around  the  valley,  will  appre- 
ciate how  much  training  in  deep  breatbing  means.  This  exercise  of  the 
diaphragm  will  often  give  benefit  besides  in  making  the  bowels  more  regular," 
and  in  getting  rid  of  the  accumulaticm  of  fat  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  one 
of  the  mechanical  causes  of  tlie  interference  with  the  diaphragm  and  conse- 
quent shortness  of  breath. 

Training  the  Appetite. — »hist  as  training  may  be  used  for  the  sensory 
and  motor  svstems  that  an*  external,  so  it  niav  also  be  used  for  manv  internal 
functions  analogous  to  those.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  jieople  who  eat  too 
little.  They  are  the  nervous,  irritable  persons  with  no  fund  of  reserve  energy 
to  draw  on  when  anytbing  ba])pens,  and  who  are  in  their  years  before  middle 
life  likelv  to  be  the  victims  of  infectious  dist»ase.  Thev  suffer  much  from  lack 
of  proper  covering  in  tbr  winter  lime  and  from  a  certain  protection  that  if 
afforded  to  the  nervous  system  generally  by  being  up  to  weight.  Often  theii 
under-weight   is  a  life-story,  and  occasionally  it    is  a   family  matter.     When 
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they  suffer  from  neurotic  symptoms  a  gain  in  weight  nearly  always  does 
them  good.  They  complain  that  when  they  increase  their  diet  they  have 
uncomfortable  feelings.  This  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  mus- 
cularis  of  their  stomach — much  more  important  than  its  secretory  function — 
has  not  been  accustom(»d  to  as  much  exercise  as  is  now  being  demanded  of  it. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  for  those  who  are  over-weight,  training  in  eating  less 
is  the  one  important  therapeutic  factor.  If  their  diet  is  cut  down  suddenly, 
they  soon  become  discouraged.  If  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  food  quan- 
tities, variety  heing  allowed,  so  that  they  may  eat  practically  everything  they 
have  been  eating  before,  the  system  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  less  and 
less  food.  This  is  the  only  sensible  way  of  bringing  about  reduction  in 
weight.  It  requires  constant  attention  over  a  long  period,  but  it  can  be  done 
with  excellent  success. 

In  the  same  way  the  bowels  may  be  trained  to  perform  their  work  reg- 
ularly. Habit  means  probably  more  with  them  than  any  other  factor.  Our 
digestive  tract,  however,  is  largely  dependent  on  habit.  We  get  hungry  three 
times  a  day  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  custom  tliat  we  have  established. 
Countries  differ  radically  in  the  matter,  and  nearly  always,  when  a  man 
goes  from  one  country  to  another  in  early  years,  he  changes  to  the  habits  of 
the  new  country,  though  if  he  comes  after  middle  age  he  usually  clings  to 
those  that  he  is  used  to. 

Training  to  Stand  Pain. — There  are  many  painful  conditions,  especially 
involving  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  that  are  worse  on  rainy 
days  and  are  spoken  of  as  rheumatism,  that  can  be  very  much  improved  by 
training  in  the  use  of  muscles.  As  men  grow  older  and  gain  in  weight,  the 
lack  of  exercise  in  their  sedentary  lives  incapacitates  their  muscles  for  activi- 
ties of  many  kinds.  The  consequence  is  that  where  most  strain  is  put  upon 
them,  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  they  readily  become  tender  and  painful. 
It  is  this  class  of  cases  particularly  that  is  benefited  by  irregular  practitioners 
of  all  kinds.  Mental  healing,  osteopathy,  Kddyism,  the  many  liniments,  rub- 
bings and  manipulations  prove  beneficial.  What  is  needed  is  training  in 
the  use  of  muscles  so  as  to  enable  them  to  do  the  w^ork  tliat  is  required  of 
them  without  discomforting  reaction.  Tliis  is  particularly  true  for  the  leg 
and  foot  muscles.  Exercises  that  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  of 
the  thigh,  and  particularly  such  as  recjuire  free  movement  of  the  foot,  are 
almost  sure  to  relieve  these  patients  of  many  annoying  symptoms.  Pains 
around  the  ankles  and  in  the  knee  and  hip,  worse  in  rainy  weather,  disappear 
as  a  conse(|uence  of  such  gradually  increased  use  of  tliese  muscles  as  gives 
them  increased  nutrition  and  power.  Tliis  subject  is  discussed  more  fully 
under  Foot  Troul)les  and  Painful  Conditions  of  the  Knee. 

There  may  be  a  training  in  bearing  discomfort  which  is  of  great  value  to 
over-sensitive  patients.  Some  nervous  ])aticnls  seem  to  suffer  merely  from 
their  ordinary  physiological  functions.  These  are  the  patients  who  abuse  the 
drugs  that  are  supposed  to  bring  relief.  There  is  just  one  mode  of  treatment 
that  is  successful  with  them :  thev  must  be  told  to  l)ear  their  discomfort  for  a 
while  without  seeking  drug  relief,  but  always  securing  fnK^'dom  from  dis- 
comfort by  means  of  attention  to  other  things,  until  gradually  they  have 
succeeded  in  diverting  their  minds  from  the  concentration  of  attention  on 
their  functions  which  is  causing  their  disturbance.     The  whole  progranmie 
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nwd  not  \>e  outlined  to  tliem  or  they  will  perhaps  have  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  it  that  will  make  its  acconipli.shinent  impossible.  They  can,  however, 
be  made  to  stand  their  discomforts  for  a  time  with  the  promise  that  it  is 
for  the  liest,  since  there  will  be  ewntually  an  improvement. 

Intellectnal  Faculties. — Xearlv  everv  one  of  our  faculties  can  be  trained 
to  do  much  l^etter  work  than  we  have  any  idea  of  if  we  only  are  willing  to 
take  tlie  trouble  and  ^rive  the  attention.  I  have  often  shown  people  who  came 
complaining  of  loss  of  memor}*  that  if  they  wanted  to  train  themselves  to 
remember  they  could  do  so.  The  memory  probably  cannot  be  bettered  any 
more  than  can  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  man,  but  bv  attention  to  minute 
details,  in  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  certain  subjects,  it  can  accomplish 
results  that  seemwl  quite  impossible  before.  All  systems  of  improving  the 
memory  are  founded  on  this  method  of  conct»ntrating  attention  on  what  one 
wishes  to  remember  and  connecting  it  with  other  things  that  we  know  by 
experience  are  readily  remembered. 


CHAPTER   V 

OCCUPATION    OF   MIND 

Two  classes  of  patients  frequently  apply  to  physicians  for  relief  from 
various  discomforts.  They  are,  first,  people  who  have  no  regular  occupation 
and  who  often  are  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  happy  position  of  being  able 
to  do  just  what  they  please*.  The  8<.'Cond  class  consists  of  those  who  take  their 
occupations  too  seriously,  so  that  they  never  get  away  from  them  and,  as  a 
conscfpience,  disturb  their  physical  functions.  The  feelings  that  these  two 
classes  complain  of — for,  when  analyzed,  their  symptoms  prove  really  to  be 
uncomfortable  fe<'lings — can  usually  be  ^n)othered"  away  and,  if  not  entirely 
forgotten,  made  to  disai)pear  when  the  patients  become  deeply  interested  in 
something  other  than  their  usual  occupation.  The  first  class  of  patients  needs 
occupation  of  mind ;  the  second  needs  diversion  of  mind,  and  that  subject 
will  be  taken  up  in  another  chapter. 

TTncomfortable  Sensations,  Their  Location  and  Canses.  —  These  pains 
and  aches,  as  ])atients  call  them,  though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
only  discomforts,  sf^nscs  of  unc^iual  pressure,  of  constriction,  or  perhaps  only 
unusual  feelings,  or  consciousness  of  sensation,  may  (yccur  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  Perlmps  they  are  most  commonly  complained  of  in  tlie  head.  ^lany 
of  th(?  so-called  lieadaches  that  are  more  or  less  continuous  consist  of  these 
senses  of  pressure  or  of  constriction  over  a  particular  part  of  the  skull.  Some- 
times there  may  be  a  sense  of  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  eyes.  Very  often 
there  is  a  f(»eling  of  lieaviness  at  the  hack  of  the  h(»ad  that  makes  the  patient 
fivl  as  if  relief  would  eoiiie  if  the  head  w^re  allowed  to  drop  forward  and  if 
sUh'p  could  1)(^  thus  obtained.  Every  other  portion  of  the  head,  however,  even 
within  the  cavities,  nuiy  have  some  of  these  uncomfortable  sensations.  In 
some  persons,  there  is  a  tightness  in  the  throat.  Tn  others,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  fullness  of  on(»  cheek  and  the  dread  that  thev  mav  not  he  able  to  use  it 
properly  in  talking.  Sometimes  the  uncomfortable*  feeling  is  within  the  nose. 
Xot  infrequently  the  discomfort  is  in  th(»  ear. 
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All  of  these  may  be  due  to  local  conditions  which  need  to  be  corrected, 
but  in  most  cases  nothing  is  found  locally,  or  at  most  there  is  some  functional 
disturbance  so  slight  that,  though  it  is  shared  by  a  groat  many  peo))le  in  our 
climate,  others  do  not  complain  of  it  at  all.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  discomfort  must  result  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  individual  emphasiz- 
ing the  significance  of  some  slight  disturbance.  ♦ 

Every  portion  of  the  body  may  suffer  from  these  discomforts.  The  upper 
part  of  the  back,  especially  l)elovv  the  base  of  the  neck,  is  a  favorite  location 
in  men,  and  particularly  in  those  who  bend  over  a  desk.  The  lower  j)art  of 
the  back  is  affected  in  such  men  as  tailors  and  cutters  who  stoop  incessantly  at 
their  work.  In  women,  the  lower  j)art  of  the  back  is  likely  to  suffer,  and 
this  is  usually  attributed  to  genital  conditions,  but  constipation  may  play 
quite  as  large  a  role  as  the  genital  organs.  Some  of  the  stooping  occupations 
of  women,  at  the  sewing  machine  or  dressmaking,  or  even  harder  occupations, 
as  sweeping,  washing,  and  the  like,  may  also  be  responsible.  The  commonest 
source  of  discomfort  is,  perhaps,  the  upper  left-hand  quadrant  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  sei'ms  to  be  due  to  the  distention  of  the  stomach,  either  by  gas 
or  by  liquid.  Vague  discomforts  may  occur  around  the  umbilicus,  often  due 
to  the  presence  of  gas,  with  or  without  borborygmi. 

Generally  the  local  condition  is  only  an  occasion,  and  the  real  cause  of 
the  complaint  is  the  lack  of  occupation  of  mind  and  consequent  concentration 
of  attention  on  any  organ  whose  function  happens  to  be  disturbed  sufficiently 
to  make  one  conscious  of  its  action. 

Lack  of  Occupation. — For  all  of  these  cases  the  most  important  thera- 
peutic factor  is  occui)ation  of  mind  and  diversion  of  attention.  In  our  time, 
social  conditions  allow  a  large  number  of  people  to  have  very  little  occupation. 
For  instance,  many  women  of  the  w^ell-to-do  classes  have  absolutely  nothing 
that  they  must  do.    Various  phases  of  this  are  discussed  in  previous  sections. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  relieve  these  discomforts  by  anodynes. 
Many  an  opium  habit  has  been  formed  by  a  turijing  to  opium  in  such  cases. 
The  coal  tar  products  are  greatly  abused  here,  for  they  do  not  bring  relief  to 
queer  feelings  nor  to  a  sense  of  pressure  or  discomfort;  they  rather  add  to 
de})ression.  What  they  are  efficacious  for  is  acute  pain.  The  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts relieve  even  toothache  or  neuralgia,  as  well  as  a  real  headache,  but  I 
have  had  patients  tell  me  over  and  over  again  that  the  continuous  headaches 
from  which  they  suffered  were  not  relieved  in  the  slightest  degree  by  phen- 
acetin  or  acetanilid.  Occasionally  one  hears  of  hyoscine  or  hyoscyamus  sug- 
gested for  these  conditions,  but  they  are  quite  as  useless  and  as  much  con- 
traindieated  as  opium  or  the  coal  tar  products.  As  a  rule,  these  headaches 
are  relieved  by  lying  down ;  they  disappear  during  sleep.  The  real  indica- 
tion for  treatment,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  of  these  vague  dis- 
comforts are  much  better  or  even  disappear  when  the  patient  is  intensely 
occupied,  or  at  least  pleasurably  engaged. 

WTiat  these  people  need  is  occupation  that  really  catches  their  interest 
and  takes  attention  from  themselves.  One  of  the  most  striking  expressions 
of  this  truth  that  we  have  comes  from  the  poor,  sad,  mad  poet,  Cowper : 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd. 
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And  surely  i)oor  Cowjmt,  himself  the  victim  of  depression,  saved  from 
himself  only  hy  the  suggestion  that  he  should  ])ut  into  poetie  form  the 
thoughts  that  eame  so  ahundantly  to  him,  could  well  understand  the 
depth  of  wisdom  in  his  couplet.  The  story  of  Cowpcr's  life  is  enough  of  it- 
self to  encourage  ])hysician  and  ])atient  to  ]){Tscvere  in  the  effort  to  lift  de- 
pression hy  occu))ation,  since  the  fruits  of  that  occupation  may  prove  so 
valuable. 

Mental  ShorMUrcuit. — The  minds  of  these  people  must  do  something, 
and  since  there  is  nothing  really  occupying  for  them  to  do,  in  a  very  expressive 
modern  phrase,  they  are  doing  their  possessors.  As  we  suggest  elsewhere, 
the  nearest  simile  is  that  of  the  short-circuitfng  of  a  dynamo.  Mental  energy 
is  exerted  harmfully  within  the  machine  instead  of  in  doing  work. 

See  what  ha])])ens  in  these  cases  when  hy  some  chance  the  women,  or 
the  men,  who  complain  almost  constantly  are  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
means  which  enabled  them  to  live  an  aimless  life.  The  physician  often  has 
patients  who  luiv(»  been  in  affluence  l)ut  after  a  financial  panic  are  in  straitened 
circumstances.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an  excellent  tonic  cffi»ct,  in 
younger  ])eople  always,  in  older  ])eople  very  often,  the  change  of  life  has  on 
these  chronic  valetudinarians.  Sometimes  this  is  attributed  to  the  simpler 
life  which  they  lead  when  poorer,  occasionally  to  the  lack  of  responsibility, 
or  other  similar  reason.    Nearlv  alwavs  it  is  easv  to  see  that  the  real  cause  of 

•  •  • 

the  im])rovem(»nt  in  health  is  the  occupation  of  mind  with  serious  interests 
outside  of  self. 

Begnlation  of  Life. — In  the  matter  of  occupation,  and  espmally  occupa- 
tion of  mind,  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  training  of  the  will  are  ex- 
tremely important.  In  his  book  on  *'The  p]ducation  of  the  Will,"  which  was 
so  ])opuhir  that  it  went  tbrough  ov(t  thirty  editions  in  France,  M.  Jules 
Payot  *  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  dt'liberately  arranging  the  details  of  life 
so  that  time  shall  not  hang  heavily  on  the  hands,  he  reverts  to  certain  rules 
of  life  of  the  old  religions  orders,  and  to  the  habits  advised  by  spiritual 
directors.  He  counsels  that  everv  one  should  make  an  examination  of  the 
day's  happenings  at  the  end  of  it,  in  order  to  see  just  where  the  failures 
lay  and  in  what  accomplishment  was  made.  At  the  end  of  this  old-fashioned 
examination  of  conscience,  h(*  counsels  that  a  set  of  resolutions  for  the  next 
day  be  made  and  an  arrangement  of  work  for  various  times,  so  that  even 
more  may   be  accomplished. 

M.  Vaynt  further  suggests  that  a  certain  time  be  given  up  to  reflix?tion, 
or  as  he  calls  it,  meditation,  on  the  significance  of  life  and  on  the  considera- 
tion whether  something  vahinl»le  is  being  made  of  it.  Without  this  he  insists 
that  it  is  easv  to  ht  <m(''s  self  slip  into  habits  of  life  in  which  absolutelv  noth- 
ing  is  accomplished  for  self  or  others.  If  then*  is  no  real  accomplishment, 
then  ])leasuro  soon  palls,  becanst^  pleasure  has  a  place  only  as  an  interval 
in  the  midst  of  labor  and  as  a  relief  from  effort.  These  reversions  to  the 
old  modes  r>f  life  and  thought  of  the  monastic  communities  show  how  little 
of  real  advance  there  is  in  life,  and  what  excellent  conclusions  serious  men 
came  to  even  in  the  distant  ])ast.  Certainly  for  many  of  the  leisure  class  in 
modern  timis  only  the  use  «»f  jn'riol-  <*(  reilcetinn  and  the  i^xamination  of 
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results  obtained  will  serve  to  prevent  that  utter  waste  of  time  which  leads  to 
the  intense  dissatisfaction  that  is  often  reflected  in  the  general  health. 

Thought  for  Others. — After  forgetfulness  of  self,  the  most  important 
factor  in  psychotherapeutics  is  thought  fulness  for  others.  Ordinary  diversions 
are  quite  insufficient  to  occupy  most  ])eo])le.  One  must  have  a  serious  occu- 
pation that  a])peals  deei)ly,  and  then  diversions  of  mind  will  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  recreation.  Pleasure,  so-called,  if  pursued  not  as  an  interruption 
from  work  but  for  its  own  sake  and  without  serious  occuj)ation,  palls,  and 
after  a  time  its  votaries  find  life  is  scarcely  worth  living.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  the  sole  interest  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  resources  of 
depression,  discouragement  and  neurotic  symptoms  with  which  modem  physi- 
cians are  brought  in  contact.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  having  compelling 
interests  is  to  be  so  much  occu})ied  with  other  people  that  one  forgets  self. 

Yet  mere  flippant  excitement  and  superficial  entertainment  is  nothing  but  a 
cheap  counterfeit  of  what  is  needed.  Voluntary  effort  is  needed,  and  this  is  the 
field  where  the  psychotherapist  must  put  in  his  most  intelligent  effort.  There 
is  no  one  for  whom  there  is  not  a  chance  for  work  in  our  social  fabric.  The  pre- 
scription of  work  has  not  only  to  be  adjusted  to  the  abilities,  the  knowledge,  and 
social  conditions,  but  has  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  Ihat  it  is  full  of  associations 
and  ultimately  of  joyful  emotions.  Useless  work  can  never  confer  the  greatest 
benefits;  mere  physical  exercises  are  therefore  psychophysically  not  as  valuable  as 
real  sport,  while  physically,  of  course,  the  regulated  exercises  may  be  far  superior 
to  the  haphazard  work  in  sport.  To  solve  picture  puzzles,  even  if  they  absorb  the 
attention  for  a  week,  can  never  have  the  same  effect  as  a  real  interest  in  a  human 
puzzle.  There  is  a  chance  for  social  work  for  every  woman  and  every  man,  work 
which  can  well  be  chosen  in  full  adjustment  to  the  personal  preference  and  likings. 
Not  everybody  is  fit  for  charity  work,  and  those  who  are  may  be  entirely  unfitted 
for  work  in  the  interest  of  the  beautification  of  the  town.  Only  it  has  to  be 
work;  mere  automobiling  to  charity  places  or  talking  in  meetings  on  problems 
which  have  not  been  studied  will,  of  course,  be  merely  another  form  of  the  dis- 
organizing superficiality.  The  hysterical  lady  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  psychas- 
thenic old  maid  in  the  New  England  country  town  both  simply  have  to  leam  to 
do  useful  work  with  a  concentrated  effort  and  a  high  purpose.  From  a  long 
experience  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  seen  that  this  unsentimental  remedy  is 
the  safest  and  most  important  prescription  in  the  prescription  book  of  the  psycho- 
therapist. 

Care  of  Childrrti. — Proba])ly  the  most  important  therapeutic  factor  in  the 
cure  of  the  ills  which  conu*  to  unoccupied  women  is  the  finding  of  some 
occupation  that  will  absorb  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  intellects,  that  is, 
satisfy  their  feelings  as  well  as  appeal  to  their  intelligence.  That  very  acute 
observer  and  kenner  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  llarriscm,  who  is  Charles 
Kingsley's  daughter  and  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  *' Lucas  Malet,''  said 
in  *'Sir  Richard  Calmady'':  "Kee(l  their  hearts  ami  the  rest  of  the  mechanism 
runs  easy.  I  have  known  disease*  to  develop  in  a  perfectly  healthy  wonum 
bimj)ly  because  the  heart  was  starved."  For  most  women  the  only  thing  that 
will  entirely  satisfy  the  heart  or  keej)  it  from  hunger  is  children.  Fortunately 
an  interest  in  otber  ])eoj)le\<  children  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
almost  as  satisfying  as  in  one's  own. 

Interest  in  Others. —  Probably  tlie  best  possible  oceuj>ation  that  a  childless 
woman  can  havi^  is  the  care  of  others.  Charity  in  on(^  form  or  another  satis- 
fies the  emotions  as  well  as  creates  interest  and  gives  varied  occupations.  Favu 
the  frequent  disillusions  that  are  encountered  in  charity  work  oidy  add  variety 
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to  the  experience,  and  do  not  discourage  those  who  have  the  real  charity  in- 
stinct. For  women  j)artioiilarlv,  as  we  have  said,  some  charity  that  brings 
them  much  in  contact  with  children  is  the  surest  j)reventive  of  over-occupation 
with  themselves  and  over-em j)hasis  on  their  feeling's  and  sufferings.  Many  a 
woman  in  our  large  cities  owes  her  freedom  from  the  neurotic  symptoms  to 
which  her  sisters  are  subject,  to  her  interest  in  tul)erculou8  children.  There 
is  just  enough  of  suffering  to  arouse  all  the  ))ity  of  the  visitor,  without  so 
much  of  anguish  as  would  deter  the  more  delicate  from  l)eing  interested  in 
the  work. 

Touch  with  Heal  Suffering, — For  patients  who  think  they  liave  much  to 
suffer,  yet  whose  comjdaints  are  all  of  subjective  feelings  of  oppression  and 
depression,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  to  come  in  touch  with  real  suffer- 
ing. I  have  known  not  a  few  neurotic  young  women,  who  were  preparing 
for  themselves  years  of  suffering  by  over-attention  to  little  pains  and  aches, 
saved  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  even  hap|)iness  by  having  to  nurse  near  rela- 
tives through  the  last  stages  of  fatal  cancer.  When  these  neurotic  persons 
are  brought  intimately  in  touch  with  real  suffering,  have  their  symj)athies  . 
arouscnl,  and  see  how  well  human  nature  can  l)ear  pain  when  it  has  to,  and 
yet  not  be  impatient,  nor  wish  to  end  it  all,  then  a  renewed  life  comes  over 
them  and  they  cease  to  be  ])reoccupied  with  themselves. 

Sympathy  as  a  Remedy. — In  former  days,  when  hospitals  were  not  so  well 
provided  and  trained  nurses  non-existent,  all  forms  of  suffering  had  a  wider 
appeal  and  aroused  more  active  symj)athy  than  at  present.  It  is  true  that 
patients,  in  both  hospitals  and  homes,  suffered  from  the  lack  of  trained  nurs- 
ing, and  that  was  an  even  greater  disadvantage.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  too 
bad  that  more  actual  touch  with  suffering  does  not  come  to  people  now,  for 
nothing  is  so  sun*  to  make  little  ills  disap))ear  as  the  sympathy  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  real  suffering.  Certainly,  our  cancer  cases  might  well  be  a  strong 
thera])eutic  factor  for  many  of  the  neurotic  ills  of  the  world.  They  are,  of 
course,  deterrent  to  many  peo])le.  It  would  seem  to  add  needlessly  to  human 
suffering  for  some  of  the  delicate  to  have  to  l>e  in  contact  with  wiiat  is  one 
of  the  most  awful  afllictions  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  death  and  suffering 
were  not  inevitable.  w{»  might  try  to  save  p(Hi])le  from  the  suffering  which 
sympathy  entails.  But  there  is  no  avoiding  them ;  soon  or  late  they  are  sure 
to  come  to  (»veryone.  The  u])building  of  character,  consequent  upon  intimacy 
with  th(»m,  is  of  great  value,  and  really  brings  so  much  of  contentment  to 
])eo])le  who  are  over- worried  about  little  things  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
recall  how  valuable  this  sympathy  for  suffering  is  in  psychotherapy. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  phase  of  occupation  as  if  it  referred  only  to  women. 
There  are  manv  men  of  whom  one  mav  well  sav  that  thev  need  more 
human  sympathy  in  their  lives  and  that  if  they  had  it  their  supposed  ills 
would  drop  from  them,  or  seem  so  slight  as  to  be  quite  negligible.  Over  and 
over  again,  I  have  seen  men  who  had  become  too  occuj)i(»d  with  th(»mselves  lose 
their  ])ain8  and  aches  in  an  interest  in  some  real  charitv.  Charitv.  however, 
not  philanthropy,  is  the  secret.  Tlie  sitting  on  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  chari- 
table institution  mav  mean  little  though  even  this  usuallv  has  its  srood  effect : 
but  close  contact  with  th(»  poor,  intimate  personal  relations  with  other  human 
beings  who  are  in  suffering,  are  quite  as  necessary  for  men  over-occupied  with 
themselves  as  for  women. 
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Care  of  the  Incurable, — Mother  I^ithrop  (Hawthorne's  daughter)  in  her 
cancer  work  prefers  not  to  take  patients  sulfering  from  incurable  cancer  into 
the  homes  that  she  has  for  tlieni,  if  tliey  can  in  any  way  be  cared  for  reason- 
ably at  their  own  home.  Of  course,  the  main  reason  is  because  there  is  so 
much  of  cancer  in  the  community  (one  in  thirty  of  the  population  now  die 
of  it),  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  the  cases  that  apply  for  admis- 
sion. Another  excellent  reason  is  that  it  would  be  too  bad  to  take  out  of  a 
home  the  opportunity  for  self-discipline  that  is  afforded  by  the  care  of  one 
of  these  patients,  when  it  does  not  inflict  an  intolerable  burden  on  someone 
already  overworked.  As  a  rule,  the  effect  of  attendance  on  such  a  patient 
does  so  much  for  character  upbuilding,  and  for  a  proper  realization  of  values 
in  life,  that  trivial  things  fall  into  their  right  i)laces.  Anyone  wlio  has  seen 
the  development  of  character,  and  the  growth  in  amenity  of  disposition  of 
those  who  bear  such  a  burden  with  patience,  will  realize  just  what  is  meant  by 
the  expressions  used. 

Finding  Mental  Occupation. — For  many  of  his  patients  the  physician 
simply  must  find  occupation  of  mind.  Not  a  little  racking  of  brain  is  needed 
for  this,  until  experience  helj)s.  One  form  of  occupation  of  mind  that  seemed 
quite  unpromising  at  first,  but  that  has  in  a  number  of  cases  ])roved  of  value, 
is  the  committing  to  memory  of  passages  in  verse.  A  generation  ago  it  was 
quite  common  for  people  to  have  their  memories  stored  with  fine  passages 
from  authors  which  they  could  repeat  literally.  Latin  verse  particularly  was 
learned  by  the  school  boys  of  fifty  years  ago.  Frenchmen  know  their  classical 
poets,  and  some  of  the  Italians  also  know  theirs  with  wonderful  fidelity.  It 
is  said  that,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  Pope  Leo  XIII  could  repeat  long 
passages  of  Dante  and  often  found  a  relief  from  pressing  cares  of  state  in 
the  ponderings  of  the  great  thoughts  recalled  by  the  verses.  I  have  known 
half  a  dozen  Italian  clerg}'men  who  could  from  memory  follow  up  a  line  of 
Dante,  taken  anywhere  in  the  poet's  writings,  witli  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

Such  well-stored  memories  furnished  much  more  abundant  food  for 
thought  to  their  ])ossess()rs  than  do  those  of  the  modern  time.  Our  modern 
system  of  education  has  done  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  learning  by 
heart,  but  as  one  of  those  educated  under  the  older  svstem  and  who  is  still 
able  to  recall  many  ])assages  from  Poj)e,  or  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  or 
"The  Traveler,"  or  from  Virgil  or  Horace,  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. In  some  cases  I  have  deliberately  tried  to  make  un  for  it  by  having 
j)eople,  even  well  on  in  years,  settle  down  to  memory  lessons  again.  Under 
disorders  of  memory  I  sugg(  st  the  use  of  this  practice  as  a  valuable  training 
which  serves  first  to  dispel  the  idea  that  memory  is  failing  when  it  is  only 
lack  of  attention  and  of  concentration  of  mind  that  is  at  fault,  and  secondly, 
because  after  a  time  there  can  be  observed  an  actual  improvement  of  the 
memory  faculty.  Here  I  would  insist  on  its  value  as  an  occupation  of  mind 
for  those  who  lack  some  serious  interests.  I  have  found  it  to  be  ever  so  much 
better  as  a  diversion  than  reading  or  the  theater.  If  the  interest  in  it  can 
be  awakened,  it  represents  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  some  rather 
difficult  cases  of  mental  short-circuiting.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, suggested  to  his  son  that  even  very  brief  ])erio;ls  during  the  day — those 
that  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  fulfillment  of  bodily  necessities — might  be 
employed  to  store  the  memory  with  valuable  quotations,  great  thoughts 
10 
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greatly  expresw?d,  and  this  should  be  rccalle<l.  After  a  little  practice  not 
near  so  much  time  is  re<|uired  for  memory  work  as  might  be  imagined.,  and 
the  effects  are  excellenf. 

Much  of  this  may  seem  too  trivial  for  the  physician  to  occupy  himself 
with  and  quite  apart  from  his  duties  as  a  practitioner  of  medical  science.  But 
it  must  not  l>e  forgotten  that  medical  science  is  as  yet  quite  imperfect  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  an  art.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  tn?at  individual 
patients  rather  than  cure  cases,  for  that  is  why  nuMlioine  is  a  j)rofession. 
Each  affeotod  individual  who  conus  to  us  is  tjuite  different  from  any  other. 
In  spite  of  our  grouping  them  under  certain  heads,  the  diseases  of  the  race 
are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  the  features  of  the  individuals  affected. 


CHAPTER   VI 

DIVERSION  OF  MINI>— HOBBIES 

There  are  two  classes  for  whom  diversion  is  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
first  are  over-occupied  with  themselves ;  and  the  second  group  are  so  occupied 
with  some  one  interest  in  life,  or  witli  one  narrow  set  of  interests,  that  it  be- 
comes an  obsession,  never  leaving  them.  Constancy  of  mental  occupation  with 
one  set  of  thoughts  proves  seriously  disturbing  after  a  time,  especially  if  the 
onlv  amusements  available  are  so  superficial  that  thev  do  not  reallv  act  as 
a  diversion.  Many  of  the  so-called  neurasthenic  or  psychasthenic  states  (I 
would  prefer  to  call  them  conditions  of  nervous  weakness  and  of  psychic 
impotency,  because  the  simpler  names  carry  with  them  no  suggestion  of  a 
definite  ailment)  an*  really  the  consequence  of  this  lack  of  any  true  diversion. 
The  ])atients  do  not  gi't  any  genuine  rest. 

The  typical  exainpb*  of  such  lack  of  diversion  is  the  business  man  who, 
contrary  to  tlie  wisdom  of  the  ages,  takes  bis  business  home  with  him.  If 
we  accept  Hanion  y  CajalV  theory  of  attention,  by  which  whenever  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  brain  is  occupied  with  a  subject  the  capillary  blood  vessels 
in  that  ])artieular  part  are  pulled  wide  open  by  the  contraction  of  the  neu- 
roglia cells,  certain  of  the  brain  tissues  in  these  cases  are  constantly  in  a  state 
of  congestion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  men  suffer  from  insomnia.  It  is 
scarcelv  less  {o  be  wondered  at  if  their  di*r(»stion  suffers,  since  that  function 
is  so  ini])ort}int  that  it  recjuires  most  of  tlie  nervous  energy  that  a  man  can 
provide  at  certain  times.  Besides  bis  brain  cells  are  never  really  resting. 
If  a  man  goes  to  sleep  with  a  thought  and  wakes  with  it,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  quite  (-(mscious  of  the  fact,  his  mind  has  been  occupied  with  it.  Brain 
cells  need  definite  periods  of  rest.  These  cells  are  not  getting  such  rest — 
hence  the  devrb)pment  of  many  ])atbo]ogical  e<mditions. 

I  have  described  tlie  extreme  case,  but  it  is  not  exaggerated.  Writers, 
editors,  scientific  investigators  and  generally  those  whose  work  does  not  bring 
them  much  in  contact  with  r)tbers,  are  likely  to  tlnis  suffer.  Contact  with 
others,  even  on  ])usiness  matters,  seems  to  have  a  relaxing  effect.  Social 
ameniti(»s  and  personal  interests  prevent  absolute  conc(»ntration  of  mind  over 
long  periods.     In  some  ])eoj)le  even  milder  d(»gre(>s  of  pr(»occu]>ation  with  a 
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single  subject  may  work  harm.  Some  people  arc  able  to  stand  concentration 
of  mind  for  many  hours  a  day  for  years.  Others  cannot.  We  have  come  to 
recognize  that  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  is  a  mistake,  but  there  are  many 
people  who  cannot  work  more  than  a  four-hour  day.  The  sooner  this  is  rec- 
ognized and  diversion  of  mind  provided,  the  better  for  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  moj?t  important  benefits  that  psychotherapy  can  confer  on  many  of  the 
so-called   neurasthenics. 

Possibility  of  Diversion  of  Attention  from  His. — The  necessity  for  diver- 
sion of  attention  from  one's  ills  is  best  realized  by  considering  what  happens 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Headache,  toothache,  and  many  other  uncomfort- 
able feelings,  especially  discomfort  associated  with  abdominal  disturbances, 
can  be  entirely  banished  from  tlie  mind  by  pleasant  association  with  friends, 
by  an  interesting  play,  by  a  game  of  cards,  or,  indeed,  by  almost  anything 
that  takes  up  the  attention  com])letely.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  severer 
forms  of  pains  can  not  be  thus  banished,  but  discomforts  that  make  life 
miserable  for  the  patient  may  be  entirely  relieved  for  the  time  l)eing.  If  this 
power  of  mind  to  divert  attention  from  the  ills  of  the  body  means  so  much,  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  that  if  this  mental  influence  be  directed  in  the 
other  way,  that  is,  to  emphasize  the  ailment  by  attention  to  it,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  symptoms  become  quite  unbearable. 

Hobbies. — A  hobby  is  the  physical  salvation  for  a  man  who  wants  to  work 
hard,  yet  not  become  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  it  becomes  an  obsession. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  create  a  hobby  for  a  man  or  a  woman  in 
a  short  time.  It  must  be  a  growth  for  many  years  until  it  has  become  a  por- 
tion of  one's  life.  It  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  something  to  which  one 
turns  with  as  much  interest  as  to  one's  regular  occupation,  so  that  the  time 
taken  from  it,  even  for  the  necessary  vocation  of  life,  is  more  or  less  resented. 
If  a  man  has  two  occupations  that  are  intensely  interesting,  then  he  gets  the 
best  possible  rest.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases  for  the 
physician  to  helj)  him  in  the  choice  of  another  interest  in  life.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  should  be  a  vacation  once  a  year,  or  a  conventional  day 
off  on  Sunday.  There  must  be  much  more  than  this,  deliberately  planned 
and  faithfully  carried  out. 

Gladstone. — Men  with  hobbies  have  done  some  of  the  best  of  the  world^s 
work ;  ])usy  for  many  hours  every  day,  they  have  yet  lived  to  be  eighty  and 
even  ninety  years  of  age,  and  have  been  industrious  to  the  end.  A  typical 
example  in  our  generation  was  Gladstone,  tlu^  great  English  statesman.  Few 
men  had  their  minds  occupied  with  more  serious  j)robl('ms  than  he  for  nearly 
fortv  vears  of  a  busv  existence.  In  spite  of  this,  he  found  time  to  make  a 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  lie  acquired  even  more 
authority  perhaps  in  these  subjects  than  in  political  science,  doing  the  work 
of  several  men.  vet  he  lived  to  be  an  extremelv  old  man.  He  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  one  kind  of  work  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  another,  but  this  occupation  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  brain  cells  gave 
those  that  had  been  previously  at  work  opj)ortunity  for  com])lete  rest.  Very 
probably,  except  at  times  of  special  crisis  or  stress  of  anxiety,  his  political 
problems  did  not  disturb  his  studies  of  Greek  literature,  not  because  he 
insisted  on  keeping  them  away,  but  because  this  otluT  interest  was  so  ab- 
sorbing that  it  required  no  special  effort  to  occupy  his  mind  completely  with  it. 
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Virrhow. — For  more  than  a  yoar  T  lived  close  to  the  ^eat  German  path- 
olo^rist.  Vireliow.  and  found  that  his  varied  interests  were  probahly  the  secret 
of  his  i)o\ver  to  devote  himself  to  work  for  nianv  hours  a  dav,  take  onlv  a  small 
amount  of  slee])  and  yet  live  healthily  and  happily  for  over  eighty  years. 
Frequently  he  did  not  leave  the  Prussian  leirislaturc  until  1  a.  m.,  or  even 
later,  and  vet  he  seldom  failed  to -he  at  his  lahoratorv  before  7:30  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  thoufrh  it  was  several  miles  from  his  home  and  took  over  half 
an  hour  to  p't  there.  Besides  pathology,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  anthro- 
j)ology  and  in  most  of  the  biological  sei(»nce8,  and  his  favorite  hobby  was  the 
practical  care  of  the  health  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  From  the  time  when 
Berlin,  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  began  to  grow  out  of  the  half- 
million  provincial  town  that  it  was,  into  the  great  world  capital  that  it 
became,  a  transformation  that  took  less  than  twenty  years,  Virehow  had  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  sewer  farms  of  the  city.  Berlin, 
unlike  other  great  ca])itals,  is  not  situated  on  a  large  stream  that  will  carry 
oft  its  excreta,  and  consetjuently  a  new  ])rol)lem  in  sewage  disposal  had  to  be 
met.  The  sewage  was  s])read  over  fields  outside  the  city  and  proved,  as  might 
be  cxj)ected.  a  magnificent  fertilizer.  The  whole  cost  of  sewage  disposal  was 
recou])ed  from  the  sale  of  the  farm  ])roducts. 

Pro])hecies  of  dire  disaster  of  many  kinds  were  made  when  this  system 
was  first  proposed.  It  was  said  that  the  men  engaged  on  the  farms  would 
suffer  from  all  sorts  of  disease,  es]>ecially  respiratory  and  intestinal  diseases, 
that  the  farm  products  would  be  insanitary,  and  the  whole  plant  would  be 
such  a  disease  ])roducer  for  the  city  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  Virehow  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  side  of  the  project,  and  how  well  he  fulfilled  his 
obligations  is  shown  by  the  statistics.  The  ])eople  who  worked  on  the  farms 
were  healthier  than  the  average  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  and  were  especially 
fr(*e  from  int(»stinal  disease.  Kvery  phase  of  disease  that  occurred  among 
the  workers  on  the  farms,  and  then*  were  manv  thousands  of  them  with  their 
families,  was  reported  to  Virehow.  Every  night,  the  last  thing  before  he  went 
to  bed,  he  looked  over  this  re])ort  and  if  there  were  any  suspicious  cases,  made 
arrangenu^nts  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease. 

This  of  itself  might  seem  work  enough  for  one  man.  but  it  was  only  a 
diversion  for  Virehow,  turninir  his  mind  awav  from  his  other  intellectual  work 

*  • 

completely  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  His  visits  to  the  farms,  his 
planning  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease,  his  deep  interest  in  the 
reports  and  the  constant  improvement  of  conditions,  instead  of  hampering 
his  other  intellectual  activity  by  wasting  brain  force,  probably  proved  restful 
by  diverting  the  blood  stream  away  to  the  cells  that  occupied  themselves  with 
this  other  and  very  different  problem,  and  so  proved  a  benefit,  not  an  evil. 
Perhaps  other  men  might  not  have  had  the  store  of  nervous  energy  to  enable 
them  to  earrv  on  work  in  this  wav.  but  for  those  who  have,  this  is  the  ideal 
arrangement.  There  are  many  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  here. 
John  Bigelow  and  Pope  Leo  XIIT  are  typical  recent  exami>les.  Great  workers 
are  usually  long  livers,  barring  accident,  and  all  of  them  have  had  variety  of 
occupation. 

Necessity  for  Diversity  of  Occupation. — Even  for  those  of  lesser  intel- 
lectual capacity,  it  is  advisable  to  have,  in  a  lower  order  of  intellectual  occupa- 
tion, two  very  different  things  in  which  there  is  intense  interest.    The  blas^ 
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attitude  in  which  the  individual  finds  no  interest  in  anything  and  nothing 
worth  doing,  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  such  relaxation  as  will  give  relief 
from  worry.  So  long  as  nothing  happens  to  call  for  special  resistive  vitality, 
such  peoj)le  may  go  on  nursing  their  unhappiness.  It  is  from  this  class,  how- 
ever, that  the  suicides  come.  The  mind  becomc^s  occupied  with  the  worries 
that  it  cannot  get  away  from,  sleep  is  interfered  with ;  the  worries  become  an 
obsession,  and  brain  exhaustion  results.  It  is  usuallv  said  that  suicides  are 
insane,  and  to  this  extent  certainly  the  expression  is  true.  Certain  brain  cells 
have  so  long  been  occupied  with  a  particular  subject,  bcxiause  the  mind  has 
no  other  interest  to  divert  attention  and  blood  sup])ly  to  other  portions,  that 
these  cells  are  overborne  and  become  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  reason  and 
will. 

Intervals  in  Work. — The  old  university  rule  of  long  ago  was  that  no  one 
should  do  more  than  two  hours  of  intellectual  work  continuously  at  the  same 
subject.  Certain  of  the  monastic  orders  required  scholars  and  students  to 
take  a  break  from  an  intellectual  occupation  for  a  measured  interval  at  least 
every  two  hours.  The  modem  business  man,  and  even  the  literary  man  or 
reporter,  would  think  this  preposterous.  The  rule  is,  however,  founded  on 
good  common  sense,  for  it  relieves  the  tension  and  keeps  conditions  of  strain 
from  inveterating  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  harm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  better  work  is  accomplished  if  it  is  done  in  two-hour 
intervals,  with  a  break  of  fifteen  minutes  to  a  lialf-hour  between,  than  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  work  longer.  This  may  not  be  true  for  certain  forms  of 
creative  literary  work,  where,  when  tlie  mood  is  on,  it  is  easier  to  finish  things 
than  if  a  break  occurs,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  even  here  there 
may  be  serious  abuse.  Many  of  the  men  who  work  late  at  night  eventually 
get  into  habits  that  seriously  impair  their  sleep.  This  system  of  rest  prevents 
such  a  strain  from  being  put  u|)on  the  physical  organs  underlying  attention 
as  will  prevent  them  from  promptly  relaxing  when  the  call  upon  them  has 
ceased. 

There  are,  of  course,  men  for  whom  no  such  rules  as  these  seem  to  be 
needed,  because  they  a])parently  thrive  on  work.  These  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, that  prove  the  rule.  They  will  usually  be  found  on  investigation  to  have 
been  men  who  lived  very  sini])ly  and  permitted  themselves  very  little  excite- 
ment. There  is  great  danger  in  imitating  them  because  most  of  them  had  a 
superabundant  vitality  which  expressed  itself  in  longevity  as  well  as  in  a 
noteworthy  ca])acity  for  work.  They  had  superabundant  brain  power  to  run 
their  business  (even  though  it  was  duejily  intellectual),  but  then,  too,  these 
men  were  careful  not  to  tlirow  extra  burdens  u[)on  their  digestive  organs,  nor 
to  abuse  stimulants,  nor  to  .j)ermit  a  regular  routine  of  work  to  be  disturbed. 
When  sym])toms  of  nerve  weakness  begin  to  show  themselves,  even  the  excep- 
tional men  must  be  warned  of  the  danger.  The  causes  of  the  exhaustion  of 
nervous  vitality  should  be  ])ointed  out,  and  an  improvement  of  habits  insisted 
upon. 

Amnsement  and  the  Hind. — The  theater,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
affords  very  little  opportunity  for  mental  relaxation.  Most  of  our  theatricals 
are  mere  show  that  occupies  the  eye  but  does  not  seriously  catch  the  atten- 
tion, especially  after  a  certain  number  of  tvjH's  of  these  performances  have 
been  attended.    The  humor  of  the  comedians  of  our  musical  comedy  may,  for 
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a  certain  number  of  people,  mean  something  as  a  diversion  of  mind,  but  it 
does  not  last.  Unfortunately,  practically  all  their  humor  runs  along  the 
same  line,  most  of  it  is  extremely  sui)erficial,  much  of  it  is  borrowed  and 
wears  signs  of  its  origin,  not  a  little  of  it  is  mere  horse-play,  which  may 
divert  children  but  not  grown  men,  and  so  the  theater  as  a  mental  relaxation 
has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  effect.  Otlur  diversions  are  sometimes  more  hopeful. 
For  l)aseball  enthusiasts,  attendance  at  a  game  may  be  such  a  complete  occu- 
pation of  mind  as  to  furnish  thorough  relaxation. 

The  kind  of  work  tliat  provides  mental  relaxation  for  others  often  proves 
exhausting  to  those  who  do  it.  Humorists,  espi^ially  those  who  have  to  grind 
out  paragraphs  or  columns  of  humor  every  day  or  every  week,  are  usually  mel- 
nncholv  men.  The  storv  of  Grimaldi  illustrates  how  serious  mav  be  the  effect 
of  work  that  seems  mere  play  if  pursued  too  singly.  This  humorist  on  one 
occasion  consulted  a  s])ecialist  in  mental  diseases,  for  certain  symptoms  of 
nervous  breakdown  and  dt»pr(^sion  that  were  causing  him  much  annoyance 
and  even  more  solicitude.  The  specialist  believed  in  diversion  of  mind,  and. 
having  been  to  see  Grimaldi  the  night  before  and  enjoyed  him  hugely,  though 
he  did  not  recognize  him  off  the  stage,  counseled  him  to  go  and  see  that 
humorist  and  have  his  ^'blue  devils"  ])anished  for  good.  "If  Grimaldi  won't 
cure  you  of  your  depression,"  he  added,  "I  donH  know  an>i;hing  that  will." 
"Mv  God  I"  the  humorist  said,  "then  don't  leave  me  in  despair.  3ilan,  I  am 
Grimaldi  I" 

Sports. — Unfortunately  in  our  modem  life  we  have  to  a  great  extent  lost 
the  idea  of  sf)ort.  The  conventional  make-shifts  of  life  in  a  camp  that  is  really 
a  luxurious  country  house,  or  on  a  luxurious  yacht,  do  not  replace  the  com- 
plete diversions  that  came  with  real  camping,  hunting,  fishing,  sailing  and  the 
like.  People  now  go  to  the  country,  but  take  the  city  with  them.  They  live  in 
country  hotels  and  make  five  changes  of  clothing  in  the  day,  if  not  more.  If 
men  are  interested  in  hunting  and  fishing  and  can  go  into  the  forest  (unfor- 
tunately even  the  Adirondacks  can  scarcely  be  so  designated  now  and  we  have 
to  go  into  the  Canadian  wilderness  to  get  away  from  the  pall  of  regular  life 
and  civilization),  complete  recreation  is  secured.  This  maltes  a  real  vacation 
which  do<»s  not  mean  absolute^  freedom  of  mind,  but  freedom  from  other  cares 
so  that  one  may  with  complete  absorption  apply  himself  to  something  different. 
During  the  year  si>orts  for  grown-ups  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  men  con- 
tinue well  on  in  middle  life  to  play  tennis,  hand-ball,  and  certain  other  games, 
0  foriunnii  nimiuw,  that  make  the  b(*st  kind  of  diversion.  Fortunately,  in 
recent  years  golf  has  become  a  favorite  and  for  many  makes  a  genuine  diver- 
sion. 

Children's  Diversions. — In  recent  years  we  have  so  interfered  with  the  nor- 
mal natural  development  of  the  child  that  there  is  nt^ed  to  emphasize  certain 
details  in  this  matter.  The  modern  child  is  apt  to  be  ])recociously  occupied 
with  books  and  adult  interests,  because  be  is  brought  so  much  into  the  fore- 
ground of  family  interests.  True  play  for  some  city-bred  children  is  almost 
an  anomalv.  Exercise  and  air  tbev  git.  Thev  are  conducted  solemnlv  to  the 
park  by  a  nursemaid,  who  is  instructed  to  see  that  they  do  not  play  with  other 
children  unless  quite  as  well  dressed  as  they  are  themselves,  and  their  dress  is 
often  so  elaborate  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  tbem  to  think  of  any  real 
play.     There  is  absolutely  no  recreation  for  the  child  in  this  procedure:  on 
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the  contrary,  a  new  effort  of  will  is  required  to  walk  with  the  stately  pro- 
priety that  is  expected  of  it.  Then  the  child  is  preoccupied  with  the  thought 
of  its  clothes.  Relaxation  of  mind  is  often  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  yet 
we  wonder  why  children  are  nervous  and  do  not  sleep  well,  why  they  have 
night  terrors  and  do  not  digest  their  food  proj)erly,  while  all  the  time  they  are 
living  unnatural  lives  that  give  no  proper  outlet  for  their  energies  and  little 
diversion  for  their  mind. 

Games  are  important,  but  their  true  si)irit  has  gone  out  in  recent  years. 
There  are  still  a  few  young  people  who  play  for  the  sake  of  the  8j)ort,  but 
everj'thing  now  seems  to  be  a  j)reparation  for  some  sort  of  contest.  Only  those 
are  engaged  in  these  contests  and  the  preparation  for  them  whose  muscular 
development  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  tliey  will  help  to  win.  Winning,  and 
not  sport,  has  become  the  purpose  of  our  games.  This  makes  the  participants 
worry  about  the  games  and  associate  them  with  dread  of  errors  and  ill  chances. 
It  is  true  that  the  interest  for  the  contestants  during  the  game  is  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  this  and  make  the  game  valuable  as  relaxation ;  but  those  who 
need  such  relaxation  most — ^the  boys  and  girls  who  are  underdeveloped  mus- 
cularly — must  sit  and  watch  the  contests,  and  this,  after  one  has  become  accus- 
tomed  to  it,  like  newspaper  reading  and  the  theater,  constitutes  a  poor  apology 
for  the  complete  relaxation  of  mind  and  diversion  of  brain-cell  energy  that 
used  to  come  with  sports  when  they  were  freely  indulged,  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport  and  not  for  the  sake  of  winning. 


CHAPTER    VII 

HABIT 

Few  people  realize  how  powerful  a  factor  for  physical,  as  well  as  moral, 
good  and  evil  is  habit.  The  old  expression  that  habit  is  second  nature  is 
amj)ly  illustrated  in  the  most  familiar  experiences.  The  chihl.  unable  at  the 
beginning  to  make  any  but  the  most  ill-directed  movements,  learns  during 
its  first  two  years  to  make  the  most  complex  co-ordinated  movements — first 
with  difheultv,  then  with  ease,  and  finallv  with  such  facility  that  there  is  no 
n<»ed  for  it  to  ])ay  any  but  the  most  perfunctory  attention  to  their  execution. 
Walking  requires  the  co-ordination  of  a  large  number  of  muscles  so  that  the 
absolute  position  of  every  muscle  in  both  the  legs  and  in  the  trunk,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  must  be  definitely  known  and  their  activity  properly 
directed.  Perhaps  nothing  brings  out  more  clearly  the  difficulty  of  walking, 
though  it  depends  on  only  one  factor,  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  than  the  story  of  the  Italian  Tozzi  twins.  They  were  born  with  two 
heads  and  shoulders  and  with  only  one  pair  of  legs.  It  was  found  that  each 
head  ruled  the  leg  on  its  own  side  of  the  body.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
creatures  to  walk.  They  lived  to  adolescent  life,  vet  never  succeeded  in  walk- 
ing.  The  intimate  association  of  the  lower  parts  of  their  trunk  and  the  long 
years  of  companionship  of  their  brains,  did  not  enable  them  to  accomjdish 
what  s(»ems  to  us  so  commonplace  a  co-ordination  of  movement  as  walking. 

Formation  of  Habits. — The  co-ordination  of  the  fwo  limbs  is  after  all 
only  a  small  portion  of  walking.     The  body  must  be  held  erect,  the  curve  of 
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the  spine  nrnst  he  managed  so  tlmt  the  ccntpr  of  gravity  is  kept  well  within 
the  base,  anil  gluteal  nnd  femoral  and  calf  iiiuscleH  mutit  all  be  co-ordinaled 
with  one  another.  In  a  few  monthe  a  child  learns  to  do  all  this,  and  in  a 
conple  of  years  it  executes  all  the  co-nrdinate  motions  with  such  certainty  that 
walking  IwcomcH  not  only  an  easy  matter  Init  an  absolutely  uuconscions  aceom- 
plishnient  that  can  be  carried  on  while  the  mind  is  oceiipied  with  sometliing 
else  or  while  it  iiccomes  so  abstracted  that  surrounding  ubjccts  are  not  noticed, 

A  far  more  difficult  conardination  is  rcijuired  for  talking.  It  is  only  when 
we  analyze  how  nicely  adjusted  must  I>e  every  movement,  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce consonants  and  vowels  ](roperly  nod  to  combine  them  in  various  ways, 
that  we  realize  how  complex  is  tlie  niechaniMn  of  talking.  A  dilfcrcnce  of  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  or  less  than  that  in  the 
movements  of  various  muscles  of  the  laryns,  makes  all  the  differences  between 
clear  articulation  and  a  defect  of  speech.  In  the  course  of  the  years  up  to 
seven,  the  child  learns  this  wonderful  co-ordination  apparently  without  difS- 
euHy,  hut  really  at  the  cost  of  constant  well-directed  efTort,  Tliere  is  no 
time  in  human  existence  when  the  child  really  learns  so  much  as  during  the 
first  four  years  of  its  existence,  even  if  it  learns  nothing;  else  except  to  walk 
and  to  talk.  The  foolishness  of  obtruding  other  things,  information  and  study 
of  various  kinds,  on  the  child's  attention  at  this  time  should  Ije  manifest. 

Unconscious  Her/ulatiun  of  Mvscles. — What  is  thus  prefigured  in  early 
life  invades  every  activity  in  later  years.  The  hoy  who  learns  to  ride  a  bicycle 
must  at  first  devote  all  his  attention  to  it,  but  aftir  a  whih  r)dc8  it  quite 
unconsciously,  his  muscles  having  learned  by  hdjit  to  accommodate  themselves 
automatically  to  all  the  varying  popilions  of  his  machine  \nything  well 
learned  liy  habit  is  never  forgotten.  TIow  hard  it  is  to  learn  to  swim,  yet,  after 
years  away  from  the  practice  of  it,  the  art  comes  back  at  once  The  same 
is  tnte  of  skating,  and  of  the  nice  adjustments  f  muscles  required  in  various 
games.  Such  is  the  influence  of  habit  in  formins  a  ■'ccnnd  nature.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Reid.  the  Scotch  philosopher,  should  have  written: 

As  wilhout  Instinct  the  Infant  could  not  live  to  become  a  man,  so  without 
babit  man  would  rematn  an  Infant  throush  life,  and  would  be  as  helpless,  as  ud- 
handf.  as  speechless,  and  as  much  a  child  Id  understaadlng  at  three-score  as  at 
three. 

Commenting  on  this   Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  in  hia  "New  Psychology,"  *  says : 

Strong  as  Ibis  statement  seems,  It  la  probably  an  understatement  of  the  truth. 
Without  habit,  we  should  rather  sar.  a  man  would  be  as  helpless,  as  speechless,  as 
unhandy  at  Ihree-score  as  at  birth.  Habit  Is  ihe  archltct^t  that  builds  the  feeble 
rudimentary  powers  of  the  child  into  the  strong,  developed  powers  of  the  full- 
grown  man.  If  a  child's  vague,  purposeless  movementa  give  place  to  definite  move- 
raenis  pflrtormed  for  deflnlle  piirprrses.  If  his  sensations  liecome  more  definite.  If 
his  perreptions  liecome  clearer.  It  his  memory  liecomes  more  accurate,  if  he  reasons 
more  and  more  correctly  and  loglrally,  it  Is  because  of  habit. 

Law  of  Habit — The  law  of  habit  is  tlmt  every  time  we  perform  anv  action, 
mental  or  physical,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  affected  in  any  way,  we  have  more 
pronciifi-rt  I",  and  greater  facility  iii  the  mrrormance  of  that  action  or  in  expe- 
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riencing  that  altoction  under  similar  circumstances,  than  we  had  before.  In 
the  chapter  on  Tics,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  curious  gestures 
by  which  we  are  individualized,  are  due  to  the  law  of  halut.  It  is  infinitely 
amusing  to  watch  a  group  of  peof)le  and  note  the  endlessly  dilferent  habits  of 
which  they  have  become  the  victims.  There  are  tricks  of  speech  and  tricks 
of  gesture  eminently  characteristic  and  often  quite  laughably  individualistic. 
We  imitate,  especially  tliose  of  whom  we  think  much.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
when  a  father's  attention  is  called  to  them  in  his  sons  that  he  realizes  the 
ludicrousness,  or  at  least  laughableness,  of  some  of  the  things  he  does,  and 
he  proceeds  to  correct  both  generations  of  their  faults. 

PHYSICAL  HABITS 

Habit  and  Food. — Most  of  our  likes  and  dislikes  for  food  are  neither 
physical  nor  physiological,  but  simply  habitual.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  certain  things,  and  so  we  like  them.  We  are  unaccustomed  to  them,  and 
do  not  care  for  tliem.  It  is  amusing  when  peo])le  put  forward  these  lacks  of 
habituation  as  if  they  were  physiological  idiosyncracies.  Many  thin  people  do 
not  like  butter  and  milk.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  not  any  pwuliarity  of 
digestion,  or  any  gastric  incompatibility,  fit  least  in  99  cases  out  of  every 
100,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  not  habituated  to  their  use.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  thin.  Our  tastes  for  curious  foreign  foods 
are  nearly  all  deliberately  acquired.  Xot  one  in  ten  ordinary  Americans  likes 
olives  or  caviar  when  first  tasted.  Nearly  every  curious  article  of  food  is 
"caviar  to  the  general"  at  first  trial.  Later  it  becomes  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  we  could  have  had  any  objection  to  them.  At  times,  even  an  actual 
craving  for  them  asserts  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  habitual  use,  and  then 
deprivation  means  positive  discomfort. 

Slow  Eating. — One  of  the  most  valuable  habits  that  a  man  can  cultivate, 
but  one  of  the  most  difTicult  to  acquire  in  our  time,  is  that  of  eating  slowly. 
Most  Americans  bolt  their  food  to  a  degree  that  would  be  quite  appalling  to 
them  if  they  realized  what  they  were  doing.  Pieces  of  potatoe  as  large  as  the 
end  of  the  thumb  are  swallowed.  Bread  and  milk  may  be  eaten  so  hurriedly 
as  to  be  as  potent  a  source  of  digestive  disturbance  as  fried  onions.  There 
seems  no  doubt  from  what  we  know  of  Fletcher's  experience  and  Chittendan 
and  Follin's  studies  that  a  man  derives  more  nutrition  from  food  that  is 
masticated  ])roperly,  that  he  can  get  along  and  do  his  w-ork  on  less  material 
and  that,  above  all,  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  for  him  to  put  on  weight 
that  is  so  common  among  people  after  reaching  middle  age. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke  used  to  have  his  patients  chew  a  definite  number  ol 
times  on  each  bite — sav  thirtv  times.  Even  so  great  a  num  as  Gladstone 
submitted  to  this  rule  and  gradually  learned  to  accustom  himself  to  eating 
very  slowly.  Fletcher's  system  of  chewing  the  food  until  it  passes  down  the 
eso])hagus  of  itself  without  any  swallowing  effort  is  a  better  rule.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  most  ])eo])le  how  unconsciously  swallowing  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  and  how  little  li(|ui(l  is  needed  in  order  to  pre|)are  food  to  be 
swallowed.  The  formation  of  the  habit,  however,  is  not  an  easy  one.  Per- 
sistence and  fre<iu('nt  ninindcrs  are  needi  d,  or  else  the  beginnings  of  the 
habit  are  soon  dissipated  and  old  bolting  habits  reassert  themselves. 
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Water  Drinking. — In  drinking,  habit  is  as  supreme  as  in  eating.  The 
majority  of  [>eopIe  who  w«.irk  out?ide  and  perform  muscular  labor  crave 
and  tako  an  abundance  of  water.  Many  of  those  who  live  indoors,  especially  in 
steam-heatfd  houses,  may  need  it  quite  as  much  if  not  more,  but  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  drinking  watcT.  As  we  ni-ed  al>out  thn^o  quarts  of  water  per  day  for 
use  in  our  fcononiv,  this  nowatrr  habit  often  becomes  a  serious  factor  in  the 
pro^^luction  of  physiological  disturbances.  We  have  replaced  water  drinking 
and  thf;  milk  drinkin;:  of.  tht*  olden  times  bv  Ua  and  coffee,  and  as  these  are 
stimulants,  habits  form  verv  roadilv  with  ri'jrard  to  them.  I  have  known 
pc»oj)le  who  were  sure  they  would  be  miserable  without  their  half-dozen  cups 
of  t(  a  or  cofTce  each  day,  and  who  actually  would  Ik?  miserable  for  a  few  days, 
when  de[)rivKl  of  it.  Tiny  were  seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  their 
nervous  svstem  bv  so  much  stimulation.  T'nfortunatelv.  it  is  juM  those  whose 
nenous  systems  have  least  staln'lity,  and  are  already  the  subjects  of  more 
stimulation  by  conscious  intros]»t'ction  than  is  good  for  them,  that  are  most 
likely  to  form  the  tea  and  coffee  halnts,  and  who  are  most  harmed  by  them^ 
though  tbfy  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  reason  therefor. 

Air  and  Exercise  Habits. — Habits  with  regard  to  exercise  and  fresh  air 
are  particularly  important.  In  this  matter  it  is  only  habit  that  can  be  really 
helpful.  To  work  at  high  pressure  indoors  for  several  days,  and  then,  when 
one  is  quite  on  (»dge,  to  take  a  lot  of  severe  physical  exercise  is  not  good.  Every 
human  b^ing  should  go  out  between  meals.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
much  in  exercise  for  exercise's  sake — what  is  needed  is  fresh  air.  Our  sana- 
torium patients  who  sit  out-do<jrs  all  day  have  fine  apjwtites.  The  advice  to 
a  busy  man  that  he  must  form  the  habit  of  being  out  between  every  two 
meals  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  would  usuallv  evoke  a  strenuous 
protest,  but  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  get  up  half  an  hour  earlier  and  walk 
down  to  his  office,  and  if  he  will  walk  back  in  the  evening  he  will  have  plenty 
of  air  and  exercise  between  his  meals. 

Change  of  Habits. — Patients  do  not  want  to  change  their  habits.  They 
come  to  a  d^K-tor  to  be  treated.  Thev  want  some  medieine  that  will,  without 
further  ineonvcnienee.  rid  them  of  certain  discomforting  symptoms.  At  the 
bc»ginning,  at  b-ast,  patients  resent  interference  with  their  habits.  They  are 
quite  satisfied,  and  to  modify  them  recjuires  an  effort  that  must  be  continued 
for  some  time.  The  changing  of  old  habits  and  the  formation  of  new  habits 
ar(»  most  imj>ortant  for  the  ordinary  ills  to  which  mankind  is  prone.  Modifi- 
catioiis  <»f  hahii  efnistilnte  real  hy;:iene  and  are  not  mere  corrections  of  symp- 
toms, permitting  the  habits  that  have  led  up  to  them  to  go  on. 

Patients  may  conclude  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  change  their  habits. 
We  all  know  persons  who  feel  that  they  can  not  give  up  their  coffee.  As  to 
whether  or  not  the  modification  of  a  habit  is  worth  the  trouble  it  involves,  the 
patient  must  he  the  judge  after  the  case  is  ])ut  jiroperly  before  him.  It  is 
possible  thai  he  may  learn  to  endure  the  inconvenienee  given  him  by  his  symp- 
toms rathrr  than  to  stand  the  inconvenience  of  changing  a  nicely  settled 
habit,  and  forming  a  uew  one.  The  reward  should  be  put  very  plainly  before 
him,  howevcT,  ami  hesides,  the  cr)nseqnences  of  his  habit  in  the  future  should 
l)e  suggested  so  ilia  I  In-  may  realize  just  what  it  will  h>ad  to. 
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MENTAL  HABITS 

It  is  evidont  from  the  foregoing  that  physical  habits  have  much  to  do  with 
making  life  easier  and  saving  expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  but  just  this 
same  thing  holds  good  for  mental  states.  With  care,  a  proper  habit  of  mind 
and  of  the  mental  attitude  towards  ditticulties  in  life,  can  be  so  cultivated  as 
to  ward  off  many  of  the  discouragements,  and  most  of  the  causes  of  depression 
that  weigh  heavily  on  some  peo[)le.  The  natural  disposition  can  not  be  entirely 
overcome,  but  habit,  as  a  sc»c(md  nature,  can  modify  the  personality  so  as  to 
make  conditions  much  better  than  before. 

With  this  wonderful  power  in  habit,  it  is  too  bad  that  its  force  for  good  is 
not  used.  It  is  especially  important  that  its  force  for  evil  shall  not  allowed  to 
dominate  human  actions  so  as  to  make  them  harder  of  accomplishment. 
Many  people,  who  are  greatly  troubled  by  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
necessarily  associated  with  human  life,  worry  over  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  themselves  sick.  The  expressicm  I  have  quoted  elsewhere  of  the  old 
man  who  said,  '*I  have  had  many  troubles  but  most  of  them  never  happened," 
is  a  typical  example  of  what  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  from  a  wrong 
standpoint  means  to  many  people.  They  are  confirmed  pessimists.  Their  one 
consolation,  when  a  small  evil  ha])pens  to  them,  is  that  ])erliaps  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  ward  off  the  greater  evil  that  fate  surely  has  in  store. 

PessimisnL — Pessimism  has  been  defined  as  sticking  one's  nose  in  a  dung- 
heap  and  then  asking,  "How  is  it  that  it  smells  bad  around  here?"  Some 
people  are  always  nursing  a  grievance.  Xo  matter  how  many  times  they  may 
happen  to  have  been  undeceived,  still  the  nvxt  time  the  opportunity  occurs  they 
are  sure  that  fate  or  friends  or  someone  has  it  in  for  them  and  that  the  worst 
may  happen  at  any  time.  In  the  expressive  words  of  a  recent  slang  phrase, 
they  have  a  "j)erennial  groucli/'  This  state  of  mind  toward  the  environment 
not  only  ))revents  tlie  physical  and  mental  good  that  cheerfulness  brings  with 
it,  but  it  unfavorably  influences  ])hysioal  conditions  within  the  body.  People 
suffering  from  indigestion  are  usually  morl)id,  petulant,  and  hard  to  get  along 
with.  Many  a  dyspeptic  makes  tliis  an  excuse  for  his  ])ad  tein])er.  Anyone 
who  has  had  to  studv  these  cases  much  soon  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
beginning  of  the  digestive  disturl>ance  was  the  gloomy  outlook  on  life,  which 
flowed  inward  to  disturb  the  digestion  and  all  the  other  animal  functions. 

Depression  of  Hind  and  Body. — Patients  sufTering  from  melancholia 
nearlv  alwavs  lose  in  weiirht.  As  a  result  of  their  lowered  vitalitv,  tluTC  is  a 
suppression  of  the  nervous  impulses  which  rule  over  nutrition,  with  a  conse- 
({uent  loss  of  weight.  In  cases  where  there  are  only  tendencies  to  de])ression 
and  gloom,  the  effect  upcm  the  digestive*  system  is  not  so  marked  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  some  effect,  and  that  the  indigestion  in  tlu^e  cases  is 
more  often  than  not  a  result  of  the  depressed  state  of  mind,  rather  than  the 
de])ression  of  mind  the  result  of  tbe  indip'stion. 

Hoodiness.p — The  habit  of  looking  at  the  gloomy  side  of  things  is  easily 
formed  and,  once  acquired,  it  becomes  very  forceful.  Many  a  man  who  was 
quite  cheerful  when  young,  becomes  moody  as  he  grows  older.  Xearly  every- 
one permits  moods  more  than  is  good  for  him.  Tlie  attitude  of  mind  that 
should  be  cultivated  is  one  in  which  it  is  n^alized  that,  though  there  may  be 
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niaiiy  sourcos  of  I'vil  in  the  vorld  th<*n^  is  a  pnimniliTance  of  fjoo<l  even  in 
tli«*  worst  eiiviroiinieiit.  ami  that  oj)j)ort unities  for  niakiii^^  tin*  In'^it  of  tilings 
will  he  found  hv  any  eliH^rfnl  (li:*posilion.  Mrs,  Wifjfjs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
is  a  typical  example  in  fiction  of  the  optimism  that  counts.  Miss  Helen 
KrIliT  in  n-al  life  is  a  tyj>ical  example  of  how  the  most  untoward  circumstances 
can  not  crush  the  spirit  of  man  if  he  onlv  wishes  to  Ik»  cheerful — if  he  onlv  tries 
to  lift  himself  ahove  his  surroundin^rs,  no  matter  how  discouraging  they  may 
si*em  to  l>e.  Xo  one  is  without  discouragement  and  causes  for  unhappiness. 
"Hai)py  he  who  has  least,"  the  Greek  dramatist  said. 

The  dilTerenc*'  hctwicn  the  ()|»timistic  and  the  pi'ssimistic  j>oint  of  view 
is  much  more  a  matter  of  hahit  than  is  usunllv  thouofht  to  he  the  case.  In- 
deed,  there  is  good  reason  for  assuming  that  it  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  hahit, 
that  other  factors  count  for  little.  We  all  know  individuals  who,  after  having 
heen  chrery,  hright,  hopeful  and  helpful,  have  had  some  incident  sour  them 
and  tln'n  thry  have  hiM»n  just  the  o])posite.  This  diil  not  come  all  at  once; 
it  was  a  growth.  They  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved,  and  then  hegan  to  look  at 
things  through  dark  glasses,  and  after  a  time  could  see  nothing  on  its  hright er 
side.  Not  infre(juently,  as  doctors  well  know,  the  growth  of  such  a  moody  dis- 
position has  heen  the  signal  for  thr  develo])ment  of  a  serii»s  of  complaints, 
if  n(»t  of  actual  symptoms,  and  men  and  women  who  have  not  heen  in  the  doc- 
tor's hands  hrfore  now  hccome  valetudinarians.  This  new  physical  condition 
is  often  attrihuted  hy  their  friends,  hy  themselves,  and  even  hy  complacent 
physicians,  to  the  etfect  upon  them  of  the  trial  or  disappointment  that  struck 
them.  Only  too  often  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  a  hahit  of  pes- 
simism consequent  upon  a  shock  that  for  the  moment  pushed  their  cheerfulness 
into  the  hackground.  Stroni;  characters  will  not  he  thus  easily  affected,  hut 
weak(?r  characters  need  not  sutfer  such  a  change  of  disposition  and  with  it  a 
deterioration  of  health  or  well-heing  unless  they  so  will  it. 


MANNERS  AND  DISPOSITION 

Hahit  can  modify  nature  so  much  as  to  make  what  is  practically  another 
man.  We  all  know  how  tlie  dancing  master  can  transform  a  country  gawk 
into  a  refined,  courteous  society  man  (not  genth'man,  for  that  is  something 
else)  of  graceful  carriage  and  even  handsome  hearing.  He  cannot  do  this 
for  all  the  pupils  that  come  to  him,  for  it  is  im]>ossihle  to  make  a  silk  purse 
(>ut  of  a  sow's  car,  hut  for  anvone  that  comes  with  good  will  the  revolution 
in  manners  is  often  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  known  the  man  hefore. 
Wlien  the  exterior  can  he  changed  so  much,  the  interior  attitude  toward  other 
people  Certainly  can  he  greatly  modified. 

Persons  of  a  melancholic  dis])osition  may  he  surprisingly  cheerful,  and  even 
gay,  with  com]»arative  strangers  when  they  make  the  effort  to  he  so.  For 
many  ])eople.  meeting  with  stramxcrs  is  an  excellent  remedial  measure.  It 
stirs  them  up  to  present  the*  Ix'st  side,  and  it  occuj)ies  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  themselves  in  a  way  that  is  (*xtn»mely  heneficial.  If  people  would 
onlv  form  the  hahit  of  heing  as  courteous  to  their  own  friks  as  thev  are  to 
others,  the  disposition  involved  in  this  would  often  save  them  from  certain 
symptoms,  and  save  their  physicians  from  many  comjdaints. 
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Happiness  is  the  basis  of  good  lioalth.  The  plirasc  is  often  j)ut  the  other 
way:  Good  health  is  the  basis  of  liapi)ines8.  Witliout  hi'alth  there  is  no  hap- 
piness. But  every  physician  knows  that  many  a  i)atient  sulferin<j  from  real 
organic  ills,  and  having  much  physical  pain  to  hear,  still  has  many  hours  of 
happiness  in  working  for  others.  This  happiness  reflected  back  upon  his 
physical  life  is  not  able  to  cure  his  ailments,  but  does  so  lessen  the  significance 
of  the  symptoms  as  to  make  the  ailment  more  bearable. 

THERAPEUTIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  HABIT 

The  most  important  therapeutic  element  in  the  formation  of  good  habits, 
mental  and  physical,  is  that  hal)it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  conscious 
regulation  of  many  details  of  life.  Without  hal)its  of  doing  things,  we  have 
to  make  numerous  decisions  and  keep  on  making  them  under  conditions  that 
require  special  effort  and  waste  of  energy.  When  habit  asserts  itself,  there 
is  little  or  no  difficulty.  Habits  of  living  in  airy  rooms,  of  taking  exercise,  of 
food  regulation  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  of  methods  of  taking  food  as 
regards  mastication,  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested,  the  hours  of  meals  and  the 
like,  can  all  be  formed  and  then  followed  without  effort.  Just  inasmuch  as 
life  can  be  ruled  ])y  habit,  nerve  force  is  conserved.  This  is  as  true  for  our 
attitude  towards  life,  our  disposition  and  consequently  our  satisfaction  with 
life,  as  for  anything  else  that  we  do.  Habitual  cheerfulness,  habitual  readi- 
ness to  make  allowance  for  others  and  to  be  helpful  to  them,  habitual  self- 
control — all  of  these  things  can  l)e  cultivated.  Properly  cultivated,  they  save 
much  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  make  for  contentment  and  happiness 
much  more  than  many  of  the  things  for  which  men  strive  so  anxiously  be- 
cause they  seem  to  promise  happiness. 


CHAPTER   Vlll 
PAIN 

Pain,  while  always  a  dreaded  symptom  of  disease,  seems,  with  the  increase 
of  comfort  and  the  gradual  abolition  that  has  come  in  our  time  of  many  of 
the  trials  of  existence,  to  have  had  its  terrors  increased.  p]ven  a  slight  })ain 
or  ache  is  dreaded,  and  if  continuous  or  frecjuently  repeated.  Incomes  for 
many  people  a  trial  that  is  ahuost  impossible  to  l)car.  This  is  all  the  more 
to  Ikj  dej»lored  because  ability  to  stand  a  certain  amoimt  of  j)ain,  with  reason- 
able eciuanimity,  is  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  ra})i(l  recovery  from  disease 
or  injury.  Placidity  of  mind  favors  the  flow  of  nerve  impulses  for  recon- 
strnctive  purposes,  while  over-reaction  to  jmin  inhibits  the  natural  processes 
of  repair.  According  to  Shakes])eare's  heroine:  "There  was  never  yet  phi- 
losopher that  could  endure*  the  toothache  patiently."'  Pain  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  1)0  an  essentially  physical  ])henomena  for  which  mental  influence  can 
be  of  little,  if  any,  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  mental  attitude 
towards  ]*ain  modifies  it  to  a  considerable  degree.  T  have  (pioted  Hippocrates* 
declaration  that  a  gn»ater  pain  drives  out  a  lesser  pain.  Any  strong  preoccu- 
pation of  mind  will  greatly  lessen  pain  at  any  time. 
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Pain  in  n'>t,  nfv-r  all.  in  the  nenfris,  nor  in  the  central  nervou*  system,  but 
in  tfiff  con.-rioij.-ri- .-.-.  Ji;??t  as  tl.ore  ii^  no  ?oiind  nnless  the  waves  in  the  air 
arou.-o  rr-^oiTiition  in  ihf  conKiouan*:^*?.  ^o  therr  is  no  pain  unless  the  disturb- 
ance? of  Tifrr\f'ri  finds  it?  wav  aUive  the  thn-shold  of  consciousness.  Xerves  mav 
be  rarkid,  y**t  no  iif*n.-ation  may  Vje  felt.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  mind  apart 
from  the  n''r\*-«.  and  jilisht  nervous  aff«'Ctions  may  produce  severe  pains.  The 
whole  fjii^-stion  of  th»-  treatment  of  |iain  involves  the  individual  much  more 
than  it  d^>*->i  the  afflirlion  which  causes  the  pain.  What  seems  unbearable  pain 
to  many  ii:ay  U:  little  more  than  a  passing  annoyance  to  others.  What  would 
l)e,  nndf-r  onlinary  ci^eu^Il«tance^.  intoleraiik*  torture,  especially  to  sensitive 
people,  may,  hrtraii^e  of  intz-n^^e  preoccujiation  of  mind,  remain , absolutely  un- 
joticefl.  Maniacal  patients  somi  tinii's  inflict  what  would  normally  be  extremely 
severe  pain  on  themwlves  hy  humin>:  or  mutilation  without  any  manifestation 
of  fmin.  In  the  excitement  of  a  panic  men  may  suffer  what  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  Ikj  excruciating  agony,  and  yet  not  know  that  they  are 
hurt. 

To  a  mind  that  is  without  serious  inten^st,  even  slight  pain,  if  continuous, 
Boon  Uconifrs  unbearable.  The  course.*  of  pain,  where  there  is  no  diversion 
of  mind,  is  an  interesting  study.  \Miile  suffering,  we  seem  always  able  to 
lK;ar  thf  pain  of  the  prescmt  moment,  and  it  is  only  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  pain  that  is  past  and  the  anticipation  of  the  discomfort  to  come,  that 
make  the  jiain  unlK-arable.  X(»arly  always  it  is  much  more  the  dread  of  what 
the  pain  may  mean,  and  the  lack  of  power  to  endure  which  gradually  develops 
as  a  ronsequence  of  suffering,  that  constitute  the  worst  features  of  pain.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  perio<l  of  f)ain  we  stand  it  well,  as  a  rule,  but  its  continual 
nagging  debilitates  us  and  heightens  our  susceptibility  until  we  cannot  nerve 
ourselves  to  further  endurance.  If  our  power  of  endurance  were  not  thus 
gradually  lessened  tlie  pain  would  not  seem  severe.  There  are  many  neurotic 
people  whose  suse«'ptihility  to  pain  has  been  so  much  increase<l  by  their  lack 
of  self-eontrol  and  their  tendency  to  react  easily  to  pain,  that  even  slight  pain 
bf!CO!nes  a  torment.  Psychotherapy  should  gradually  train  these  people  to  a 
power  of  endurance. 

Pain  from  Over-Attention. — Much  of  what  is  called  pain  is  really  due  to 
such  concentration  of  mind  on  a  particular  portion  of  the  body  that  the 
ordinary  sensations  of  that  part,  usually  accomplished  quite  unconsciously, 
be<'onie  first  a  source  of.  un(»asy  discomfort  and  then  an  ache  or  pain.  There 
nuiy  he  some  slight  ])hysical  disturbance  which  calls  attention  to  the  part,  but 
there  is  no  really  serious  pathological  condition.  While  such  pains  are  spoken 
of  as  inuiginary  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
non-existeni.  On  the  contrary  they  may  be  much  more  real  to  the  patient 
than  physical  ailments.  A  pain  in  the  mind  is  a  much  more  serious  condi- 
tion than  having  it  in  the  body. 

While  ]min  may  ho  thus  created  by  concentration  of  attention,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  what  the  mind  can  do  in  increasing  pain  is  even  more  im- 
portant tlinn  in  originating  it.  Slight  discomforts  by  cimeentration  of  atten- 
tion on  them  may  he  iiinde  insupportable.  It  is  this  element  in  pain,  above  all, 
that  the  physician  HMpiircs  skill  to  alleviate.  Habits  of  introspection  and 
the  lack  of  serious  occupation  of  mind  of  many  people  leave  them  the  victims 
of  over  attention  to  themselves.    In  trying  to  relieve  their  pain  it  may  be  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  alleviate  their  physical  condition,  hut  the  mental  condition, 
once  aroused,  may  remain,  and  may  easily  tempt  to  the  use  of  hahic-forming 
dru^rs  or  others  that  may  do  serious  harm.  Tlie  story  of  the  evil  effects  of 
headache  powders  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  opium  hahits  formed  in  olden 
times,  are  a  significant  commentary  on  this  fact.  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
of  these  cases,  the  discomfort  for  which  remedies  were  frequently  taken  was 
of  a  kind  that  should  have  been  treated  only  partly,  if  at  all,  by  drugs.  It 
is  more  im|)ortant  to  lessen  susceptibility  than  to  try  to  cure  the  pain. 

The  relation  of  the  mind  to  what  is  often  considered  severe  physical  pain, 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  in  recent  years.  Neuralgias,  for  instance, 
have  often  been  reported  as  recurring  after  fright,  or  strong  emotion,  or 
worry.  It  is  at  moments  when  patients  are  much  run  down  in  health  that 
pains  are  particularly  likely  to  be  unrelievable,  and  during  periods  of  emo- 
tional strain  that  anodyne  drugs  are  most  called  for  and  are  most  likely  to  be 
abused. 

Best  and  Fain. — In  any  study  of  pain  and  its  relief,  one  must  always 
recur  to  that  classical  contribution  to  medicine,  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  its 
publication  and  still  as  important  as  when  it  was  written,  Hilton's  "Rest  and 
Pain."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  he  wrote  was  only  a  develop- 
ment of  what  many  practical  physicians  had  thought  long  before  his  time. 
He  quotes  a  prize  essay  of  the  French  surgeon,  David,  written  in  1778.  Hil- 
ton's development  of  the  idea  that  pain  is  usually  a  signal  on  the  part  of 
nature  for  rest,  and  that  rest  will  usually  enable  her  to  overcome  the  patho- 
logical condition  and  so  relieve  the  pain  without  recourse  to  drugs,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  basic  element  in  the  theraj)eutics  of  pain.  How  many 
forms  rest  may  take  can  only  be  judged  by  a  careful  reading  of  Hilton's  book. 
The  oftener  one  reads  it,  the  better  one  realizes  how  much  of  precious  common 
sense  and  acute  clinical  observation  there  is  in  it.  It  is  essentiallv  a  book 
of  psychotherapy.  It  treats  the  patient's  mind  first  and  then  throutjh  that 
changes  his  habits,  persuades  him  of  the  need  of  rest,  directs  how  that  rest 
should  be  taken  and  so  leads  up  to  his  natural  cure. 

Every  treatment  of  pain  must  include  rest  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 
Hilton  has  particularly  d\ve4t  on  the  rest  of  body.  Rest  of  mind  is  just  as 
important.  Many  pains  could  be  easily  borne  were  it  not  for  the  worry  that 
accompanies  them.  A  slitrht  pain  becomes  greatly  annoying  because  the 
patient's  general  condition  makes  it  impossible  to  stand  discomfort  with  equa- 
nimity; and  there  has  been  no  training  in  self-control.  In  spite  of  all  our 
advance  in  medicine,  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  make  life  so  free  from  pain 
that  people  can  go  through  it  without  needing  self-control.  Training  in  self- 
control  is  an  important  psychotherapeutic  prophylactic.  If,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  capacity  to  bear  discomfort,  there  goes  such  rest  of  mind  as  does 
not  exaggerate  or  emphasize  the  condition,  then  many  of  the  pains  of  life 
lose  their  power  to  annoy,  all  of  them  are  distinctly  lessened  and  the  relief  of 
them  by  accessory  })hvsical  methods  becomes  easier. 

Fain  in  Its  Eelation  to  Life. — There  is  an  unfortunate  tendencv  to  ex- 
aggerate  the  significance  of  pain.  We  have  cultivated  irritability  in  the  physi- 
cal sense,  rather  than  the  power  of  endurance.  Patients  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  lifted  out  of  this  condition  of  over-delicate  sensitiveness  and  juit 
into  a  state  where  the  idea  of  j)ain  is  not  so  serious.     Only  in  this  way  can 
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the  more  or  loss  inevitable  discomforts  of  life  In?  home  without  such  reactions 
as  seriously  interfere  with  health.  It  may  Iw  Siiid  to  he  nther  than  tht*  physi- 
cian's business  to  sc»cure  this  magnanimity,  hut  as  magnanimity  is  nei*<k»d  in 
our  j)atients,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  res[)ond,  physicians  must  start  its 
cultivation.  The  necessity  for  learning  to  bear  minor  discomforts,  at  least 
without  exaggerated  reaction,  need  not  Ije  presented  to  the  ])atifnt  directly, 
but  can  be  gradually  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  treatment.  By  absorption 
in  other  interests,  the  consciousness  of  these  discomforts  disappears  without 
tile  necessity  for  recourse  to  drugs. 

Self -Denial. — Many  tlioughtful  jK^ople  are  sure  that  what  is  needed  to 
make  a  large  number  of  our  generation  more  happy,  or  at  h^ast  less  miserable, 
is  training  in  self-denial  and  in  self-control.  The  word  self-denial  has  come 
to  have  a  very  distant  sound  for  most  of  our  generation.  From  early  childhood 
anything  that  is  unpleasant  is  shunned  and  anything  that  is  diflicult  is  likely 
to  be  shirked.  The  head-master  of  Eton  College  has  recently  insisted  that  too 
much  is  being  done  to  please  young  folks  and  too  little  to  stimulate  them  to 
activity.  He  declares  that,  as  a  ruk,  any  undertaking  begins  to  l>e  useful 
just  where  it  ceases  to  lie  simply  j)leasant.  Unpleasantness  is  avoided  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  habit  of  thinking  that  it  has  no  i)art  in  life  comes  to  be  a  second 
nature.  As  a  eonsecjuenee,  the  reaction  to  any  continued  unpleasantness  is 
likely  to  l)e  exaggerated  and  make  the  subject  very  mistTable,  and  sometimes 
disturbs  and  discouragers,  whereas  it  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  to 
reactive  efforts,  to  bring  out  the  l)cst  that  is  in  us. 

Ilinton  emphasizes  the  fact  that  an  ingredient  of  pain  is  necessar}*  to  all 
health  or  pleasure.  The  fatigue  and  the  hardship  associated  with  mountain 
climbing  is  a  portion  of  the  essence  of  the  pleasure  in  it.  All  healthy,  pleasant 
exercise  lias  an  accompaniment  of  fatigue  and  some  aches  and  pains.  Wliat  is 
needed,  then,  in  our  time  is  the  training  to  do  things  for  the  sake  of  doing 
them.  We  should  be  neglectful  of  the  discomfort  that  may  be  associated  with 
them,  or  we  shonbl  even  consciously  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  this  very  dis- 
comfort is  of  itself  a  sign  that  functions  are  being  used  to  such  an  extent, 
that  their  limits  are  l)eing  expanded,  their  limitations  overcome. 

It  may  well  l)e  said  that  it  is  not  the  physician  who,  as  a  nde,  should  do 
this;  it  should  be  accomplished  in  the  early  years  by  the  teachers  and  trainers 
of  the  young.  True  enough.  But  physicians  can  at  h'ast  helj)  in  reforming 
the  tradition  in  this  matter  so  as  to  neutralize  the  ])resent  st^ite  of  mind  which 
seems  to  look  upon  pain  as  an  evil.  Pain  is  always  either  a  conservative  sensa- 
tion or  an  actual  stimulus  to  function.  Besides,  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  come  to  us,  having  had  no  training  in  the  precious  qualities  of  self- 
denial  and  self-control  under  difficulties  and  discomforts,  must  have  this 
knowledge  supplied  for  them  as  far  as  possil)le  l)y  suggestions  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  much  in  this  matter  for  the  adult,  but  even 
in  apparently  hopeless  cases  of  over-attention  to  self  and  incapacity  to  bear 
discomfort,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  patience  and  persistence. 

The  common  dread  of  suffering  is  quite  unwarranted  by  what  we  know 
about  the  (*ffect  of  pain.  There  are  many  motives  that  may  be  adduced  to 
make  it  s(i'm  less  terrifying  than  it  now  is  to  many  peo|)le.  The  effect  of  pain 
upon  character  is  always  excellent.  The  difference  l)etween  two  brothers, 
as  we  have  said,  one  of  whom  has  had  the  disci j)line  of  pain  or  suffering  and 
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ilie  devclo|)meiit  of  sympatliy  that  conies  with  it,  and  the  otlier  who  lias  not 
had  the  advantage  of  this  great  human  experience,  is  likely  to  he  marked.  In 
the  one  there  is  a  depth  of  human  nature  that  enables  him  to  appreciate  and 
even  to  express  the  meaning  of  life  better  than  his  apparently  more  fortunate 
brother.  Practically  all  the  men  who  have  ever  got  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  expressed  it  in  poetry  or  other  form  of  literature  or  art, 
have  gone  through  suffering  as  a  portion  of  their  training.  Even  the  suffer- 
ing that  comes  from  ill  health  is  never  wasted.  Men  have  gone  through  it 
who  have  thought  that  the  ecstasy  of  relief  following  it  made  the  experience 
worth  while. 

Men  are  not  deterred  from  action  by  the  prospect  of  even  severe  pain. 
Probably  no  greater  physical  suffering  can  possibly  be  invited  than  is  sure  to 
come  to  those  who  go  on  Arctic  expeditions,  or  who  undertake  prospecting  in 
Alaska.  Of  course,  many  of  the  prospectors  find  themselves  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  North  without  having  realized  what  they  would  have  to  stand.  But 
Arctic  explorers,  as  a  rule,  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  expect.  Most  of 
of  them  have  been  through  it  all  before,  yet  they  delil)erately  choose  to  go  again 
for  rewards  that,  to  an  average  man's  eyes,  seem  trivial.  The  memory  of  past 
pain  is  rather  pleasant.  Virgil's  "Perhaps  it  will  be  pleasant  to  recall  these 
trials  at  some  future  time"  is  not  politic  exaggeration. 

The  Discipline  of  Pain, — There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  Ijow  to  bear  pain, 
and  that  is  by  practice  in  it.  There  might  be  no  necessity,  for  this  in  case  life 
were  arranged  differently.  But  all  men  must  die,  and  death  inevitably  involves 
a  painful  process.  Suffering  is  practically  unavoidable  for  the  majority  of 
men.  Even  in  the  midst  of  every  possible  material  comfort,  cancer  may  come 
with  all  its  hideous  connotations.  It  is  important,  then,  that  everyone  should 
be  prepared  to  stand  some  pain.  Certain  suggestions  help  in  bearing  special 
pains. 

Pain  Diffusion. — Pain  along  one  nerve  may  readily  become  diffused.  This 
diffusion  wnll  sometimes  cause  discomfort,  and  even  tenderness,  at  a  distance 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  pain.  Such  diffusion  tends  to  produce  in  the 
])atient's  mind  the  idea  that  the  underlying  pathologcal  condition  is  spread- 
ing, though  it  is  only  a  sign  that  the  nervous  system  is  becoming  irritable  and 
easily  responding  to  sensory  disturbance.  Dr.  Head's  investigations  ("Brain," 
1803),  shouUl  be  known  to  physicians,  and  the  conclusions  that  flow  from 
them  should  be  presented  to  patients  who  are  sometimes  suffering  quite  as 
much  from  their  apjirehension  of  the  spread  of  pain,  and  its  significance,  as 
from  the  discomfort  itself.     Dr.  Head  says: 

If  I  have  an  aching  tooth,  the  pain  is  at  first  localized  to  the  tooth  affected. 
The  longer  the  toothache  continues  the  more  I  become  worn  out,  and  the  pain  is 
rapidly  accentuated  by  a  "neuralgia,"  that  is,  a  pain  in  the  face.  The  neuralgia  is 
soon  accompanied  by  distinct  cutaneous  tenderness  over  a  definite  area  on  the 
face  corresponding  to  the  tooth  affected.  If  I  am  anemic,  or  if  the  pain  remains 
untreated  until  my  bodily  health  is  affected,  I  no  longer  have  a  localized  area  of 
tenderness,  but  the  pain,  and  with  it  the  tenderness,  spreads  until  the  whole  of 
one-half  of  the  head  and  even  the  neck  may  be  intensely  tender.  Thus  at  last 
the  pain  of  an  aching  tooth  has  produced  tenderness  over  areas  which  bear  no 
relation  to  the  affected  organ. 

As  jiain   ran   l)e  suj)j)ressed  by   diversion  of  mind,   or  concentration   of 
thought  on  something  that  creates  great  preoccupation,  it  must  not  be  for- 
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gotton  that  pain  may  almost  be  created  by  concentration  of  attention  on  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  IkmIv,  or  certain  nerve  tract?.  Over-attention  will  actuallv 
mak<*  sensations  intolerable  that  are  at  first  <juite  indifferent,  or  at  least  very 
easy  to  bear.  Sensitive  i)eo[)le,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  are 
those  who  are  much  given  to  payincr  attention  to  their  sensations,  and  who 
therefore  have  much  to  complain  of  them.  There  is  much  in  modem  life  that 
has  the  tendency  to  produce  this  sybaritic  condition  in  which  even  slight 
discomforts  l)ecome  the  sources  of  almost  unl)earable  annovance. 

Even  where  there  is  no  good  physical  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  pain, 
thinking  may  produce  discomfort.  The  one  thing  that  Freud's  work  has 
made  clear  is  that  in  neurotic  persons  the  memory  of  a  mental  shock  or  strain 
may  Ik*  transferred  to  some  ])ortion  of  the  body  related  in  some  way  to  the 
shock,  and  then  prove  to  l)e  the  source  of  hysterical  pains  and  also  of  hysteri- 
cal palsy,  '^riie  case  told  by  him  in  which  the  young  woman  massaging  her 
father's  limbs  allows  them  always  to  r(»st  on  her  own  lap  during  the  process, 
and  after  his  death  suffers  from  an  hysterical,  painful  condition  in  this  region, 
is  a  typical  ilhistration.  Iler  sympathy  for  her  father,  accentuated  by  his  sub- 
sequent drath,  and  her  sorrow  at  a  time  when  her  nursing  efforts  made  her 
particularly  susceptil)le,  led  to  an  explosion  of  nervous  energ}'  along  those 
nerves  which  had  always  felt  the  impress  of  his  legs.  The  hysterical  condi- 
tion resulted.  This  is  an  extreme  case.  In  milder  forms  it  would  Ik?  possible 
to  exj)lain  many  otherwise  inexplicable  pains  and  aches  in  sensitive  young 
people  along  these  same  lines. 

More  than  once  I  have  seen  young  women,  who  had  been  asked  to  rub 
father  or  mother  with  liniment,  comj)lain  of  tingling  pains  in  their  fingers 
which  were  followed  by  some  redness  so  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  of 
Weir  Mitcheirs  disease,  though  evidently  the  pathological  cause  at  work  was 
the  slight  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  system  due  to  the  liniment  and  the 
rubbing,  emphasized  by  the  sympathetic  feelings,  and  by  the  over-attention 
which  this  brought  al)Out.  Whenever  women  have,  for  a  prolonged  period,  to 
nurse  others  in  whom  they  are  deeply  interested,  and  have  to  perform  some 
habitual  action  that  is  somewhat  fatiguing  for  them,  after  the  death  of  the 
patient  there  will  not  infrequently  1k»  the  d(»velopment  of  hysterical  or  neurotic 
over-sensitiveness  in  the  parts  employed.  This  may  give  rise  even  to  an  hys- 
terical joint,  or  to  severe  neurotic  pains.  Once  these  cases  are  recognized,  the 
attention  can  be  diverted  from  themselves  and  fliev  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand  that  their  grief  and  symj)athy  are  being  concentrated  on  the  part  and  by 
transfer  are  pnulucing  physical  manifestations.  The  pain  is  not  imaginary, 
but  the  condition  will  improve  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  diverted  from  it. 

Neorotio  and  Organic  Pain. — The  distinction  between  pain  due  to  a  neu- 
rosis and  to  a  definite  lesion  is  often  difficult  to  make.  If  there  is  a  definite 
localization  of  ])ain,  it  is  almost  surely  not  neurotic,  but  organic.  If  there 
are  certain  positions  in  which  pain  is  felt  while  it  disappears  in  others,  there 
is  some  local  inflammatory  or  congestive  condition  and  not  mere  hypersensi- 
tiveness  of  nerves  at  the  bottom  of  it.  These  positions  of  maximum  pain  are 
important.  When  pain  radiates  a  gn^at  deal,  even  though  there  may  be  com- 
plaint of  a  ])articular  region,  it  is  usually  neurotic.  If  j)atients  are  asked  to 
tell  exactly  where  their  pain  is,  and  they  indicate  its  location  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  is  neurotic.   When  there  is  a  definite 
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localized  point  of  tenderness  with  the  pain,  even  though  there  may  be  radia- 
tions, usually  the  condition  is  based  upon  some  organic  trouble.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  slight  local  troubles  may  by  concentration  of  mind 
on  them,  become  exaggerated  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  or  was 
at  the  beginning  a  definite  localization  of  pain  with  some  tenderness,  the 
neurotic  elements  may,  after  a  time,  become  manifest  and  prove  to  be  much 
more  important  than  the  others. 

Pain  that  is  definitely  influenced  by  motion,  as  by  the  jarring  effect  of 
walking,  or  by  bending  and  stooping,  is  practically  always  organic.  The  best 
differential  diagnosis  between  neurotic  abdominal  conditions  and  organic 
trouble  can  be  made  by  the  help  of  information  obtained  in  this  way.  If  the 
appendix  is  inflamed,  or  the  gall  bladder  infected,  or  contains  a  calculus,  or  if 
the  kidney  has  a  calculus,  these  are  all  made  worse  by  movements,  by  jarring, 
by  stooping  as  in  tying  the  shoes,  by  riding  on  rough  roads,  and  the  like.  If 
patients  who  suffer  from  obscure  abdominal  conditions  associated  with  pain 
of  which  they  complain  much,  can,  at  certain  times,  indulge  with  impunity  in 
these  exercises  and  motions,  it  is  probable  that  their  attacks  are  neurotic  in 
character.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  indulgence  in  these  rides  and  motions 
is  without  effect  when  they  are  in  pleasant,  agreeable  company,  though  there 
may  be  some  complaints  when  they  have  to  ride  alone,  or  under  conditions 
that  are  less  pleasant.  If  a  hint  of  this  distinction  by  which  the  physician 
differentiates  one  form  of  pain  from  another  is  given  a  neurotic  patient,  the 
suggestion  will  serve  the  purpose  of  producing  complaints  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  Such  patients  take  such  suggestions,  as  a  rule,  without 
wishing  to  deceive,  but  they  become  persuaded  that  their  sufferings  are  of 
the  character  asked  for. 
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SECTION  VI 

THE  DIGESTIVE  TRACT 
CHAPTER  I 

« 

INFLUENCE    OF    MIND    ON    FOOD    DIGESTION 

With  the  progress  of  biological  chemistry,  digestion  came  to  be  considered 
a  purely  chemical  process.  Now  we  realize  that  even  more  important  than 
the  chemical  factors  of  digestion  is  the  individual  liking  for  particular  kinds 
of  food,  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  patient  toward  digestion. 

Not  only  may  mental  factors  interrupt  or  hamper  digestive  processes 
generally  but,  as  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  at  the  Imperial  Institute  of  St. 
Petersburg  show,  they  may  modify  very  materially  the  chemical  processes 
within  the  stomach.  If,  for  investigation  purposes,  a  stomach  pouch  be  experi- 
mentally segregated  in  a  dog  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dog  be  fed 
food  that  he  has  a  particular  liking  for,  the  gastric  juice  manufactured  will 
be  especially  strong  and  effective.  If  the  food  given  be  less  to  the  dog's  liking, 
the  gastric  juice  is  not  nearly  so  efficient  in  its  activity.  Finally,  if  food  be 
consuhied  for  which  the  dog  does  not  care,  but  which  he  takes  because  hunger 
compels  him,  the  gastric  juice  manufactured  for  its  digestion  is  quite  weak 
and  the  process  of  digestion  is  slow.  If  this  is  true  for  an  animal  like  the 
dog,  whose  psyche  is  comparatively  of  much  less  importance  than  that  of 
human  beings,  the  corresponding  influences  in  men  and  women  will  be  even 
more  emphasized.  This  is  only  what  common  experience  has  always  shown  us. 
The  human  stomach  is  not  a  test-tul)e  in  which  mere  chemical  processes  are 
carried  on,  but  its  vital  activity  is  of  great  importance.  That  vital  activity 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  state  of  mind,  on  the  relish  with  which  food  is 
eaten,  on  the  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  and  on  the  emotional  condition 
during  digestion. 

Prejudices  and  Digestion. — Perfectly  good  food  materials  may  become 
difficult  or  impossible  of  digestion  as  the  result  of  learning  something  about 
their  mode  of  preparation.  In  the  country  this  is  often  noted,  with  regard 
to  butter,  milk,  and  even  eggs.  The  story  of  the  farmer's  wife  who  wanted  to 
trade  her  own  butter  for  an  equivalent  amount  made  by  someone  else  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  mind  over  relish  for  food.  She  was  candid  enough  t(. 
say  that  the  reason  she  wanted  to  (exchange  the  butter  was  that  a  mouse  had 
been  seen  in  the  cream,  and  her  children  could  not,  therefore,  eat  it.  She  took 
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back  home  with  her  exactly  the  same  butter  in  another  crock,  and  there  was  no 
further  difficulty,  though  before  this  the  children  would  have  been  actually 
sick  if  compelled  to  eat  the  butter.  I  once  saw  a  family  of  tliree  women  who 
had  vomited  because  they  heard  that  the  dishes  had  been  washed  in  a  slop 
pan,  though  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Such  occurrences  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  properly  predisposing  the  mind,  and  for  removing  unfavorable 
suggestion,  if  digestion  is  to  proceed  properly. 

Mental  States  and  the  Stomach. — ^The  typical  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  digestive  tract  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiences  of  Flau- 
bert, the  French  novelist,  while  writing  "Madame  Bovary.*'  When  he  was 
writing  the  scene  in  which  he  describes  the  effects  of  the  arsenic  which  Madame 
Bovar}'  takes,  he  himself  suffered  from  practically  all  the  symptoms  due  to 
the  drug.  In  order  to  describe  it  faithfully  he  had  studied  it  carefully.  He 
had  the  pains,  the  vomiting,  the  burning  feeling  and  even  the  garlicky,  metal- 
lic taste  in  his  mouth.  Such  an  incident  is  extremely  exceptional,  yet  its 
possibility  is  recognized,  and  it  illustrates  how  sensitive  some  people  are  to 
the  action  of  mental  states  upon  the  body,  and  how  large  a  role  a  strongly 
excited  imagination  can  play  in  producing  definite  physical  symptoms.  There 
are  many  more  such  realistic  imaginations  than  we  have,  perhaps,  been  in- 
clined to  suspect.  It  is  over  these  particularly  that  the  psychotherapeutist  can 
exert  his  influence  by  helping  to  modify  the  cause  of  their  symptoms,  the 
mental  attitude  which  exists,  rather  than  by  trying  to  change  the  symptoms 
which  are  only  effects,  for  diseases  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  treated  in  their 
causes. 

Disgust  and  Disturbance  of  Digestion, — Max  Miiller's  story,  told  in  his 
book  on  "Language,"  to  show  how  language  might  have  been  a  human  invention 
from  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  illustrates  the  influence  of  an  unfavorable 
state  of  mind  in  disturbing  digestion.  An  Englishman,  traveling  in  China, 
fearful  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  food  that  he  cared  for,  because 
of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  was  rather  surprised 
on  his  first  day's  journey  into  the  interior,  to  be  served  with  a  stew  made  of 
some  kind  of  dark  meat  that  tasted  very  well  indeed  and  with  which  he  was 
so  much  pleased  that  he  asked  for  a  second  helping.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  eat  the  second  portion,  lie  thought  it  well  to  ask  the  waiter  what  sort  of 
meat  it  was,  as  he  wished  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  kind  at  other  places. 
Calling  the  waiter  to  him,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  dish  of  meat  with  a  ques- 
tioning tone,  "Quack,  quack?''  The  waiter  at  once  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"Ugh !  bow  wow !"  The  Englishman  pushed  the  second  portion  away  and 
got  up  from  the  table. 

Under  the  same  circumstances  nearly  everybody  would  feel  the  same 
qualmishness — at  least  all  who  had  been  l)rought  up  according  to  our  Western 
notions.  Reason  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  question  of  feeling. 
The  dog  is  much  more  cleanly  in  its  habits  than  the  hog,  but  we  in  the  West 
are  used  to  the  idea  of  eating  hog-meat  just  as  they  in  the  East  are  used  to 
eating  dog-meat.  The  objection,  of  course,  might  be  urged  that  the  difference 
between  the  hog  and  the  dog  is  that  we  do  not  eat  carnivorous  but  only  herbiv- 
orous animals.  But  the  slop-fed  hogs  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  large 
cities,  constituting  a  goodly  portion  of  those  brought  to  market,  eat  meat  quite 
ravenously.     They  certainly  are  not  exclusively  herbivorous.     There  is  no 
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principle  behind  our  objection  to  dog  meal  then — only  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  idea  of  eating  it. 

The  treatment  of  patients  with  digestive  disturbances  requires  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  conditions  of  mind  towards  foods.  If  prejudice  exists  with 
regard  to  certain  foods,  there  will  be  no  relish  for  them,  and  unless  these 
prejudices  can  be  removed,  the  foods  either  will  not  be  taken,  though  they 
represent  important  nutritional  elements,  or  else  they  must  be  taken  in  such 
small  quantities  and  digested  with  so  much  consciousnc^ss  of  their  presence  and 
such  difficulty  as  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  for  health.  Persuasion,  the  custom 
of  the  country,  habit,  training,  mean  much  for  this  modification  of  mental 
attitude. 

Custom  and  Food, — In  recent  years  many  parts  of  animals,  not  gen- 
erally eaten  before,  have  come  to  be  consumed  with  a  relish  because  of 
the  removal  of  prejudices  against  them.  It  might  be  thought  that  organs 
like  the  kidney,  the  essential  function  of  which  is  excretory,  and  through 
which  so  much  of  the  offensive  waste  products  of  the  body  pass,  could  not  be 
a  relished  article  of  food.  But  it  has  become  quite  a  dainty.  The  liver,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  function,  its  ver}^  special  flavor,  and  the  staining 
with  bile,  might  be  ex])ected  to  be  objectionable.  It  is  not,  but,  strange  to 
say,  a  third  organ  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  spleen,  which  has  none  of  the 
external  objectionable  features  of  kidney  or  liver,  is  not  yet  eaten,  and  most 
people  would  probably  find  it  rather  difficult  to  eat  it.  This  difficulty  would 
result,  not  because  of  an}i;hing  in  the  organic  substance  itself,  but  because 
of  the  lack  of  accustomedness  to  it.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who  now 
have  trained  themselves  to  eat  it.  Such  aj)parently  impossible  portions  of 
the  animal  as  the  intestines,  even  those  of  the  hog,  are  eaten  with  relish  by 
a  great  many  people,  though  there  are  others  who  have  never  been  able  to 
get  used  to  them.  The  dainties  of  some  peoples  are  utterly  repulsive  to  others. 
The  French  like  brains  and  other  special  portions  of  animals  that  are  not 
much  eaten  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Fried  brains  in  black  butter  sauce  are  enough 
to  turn  the  stomach  of  some  people  by  the  very  thought  of  it,  though  it  is 
a  highly  prized  dish  in  the  south  of  France. 

In  Italy  most  visitors  eat  snail  soup  with  relish  before  they  know  what 
it  is.  It  seems  to  be  a  special  kind  of  gumbo  soup.  Down  at  Marseilles,  gour- 
mets occasionally  eat  angle-worms  and  find  them  to  be  a  very  appetizing 
dish.  In  all  of  these  things  the  question  of  relish  and  ])eaceful,  happy  diges- 
tion depends  entirely  on  the  attitude  of  mind.  The  first  men  who  ate  eels 
must  have  been  looked  upon  with  considerable  suspicion  l)y  their  neighbors 
as  viper  eaters,  and  probably  they  themselves  were  not  comfortable  over  the 
feat.  It  has  been  siiid  that  the  first  man  wlio  ever  swallowed  an  oyster  per- 
formed as  great  a  feat  as  any  of  our  important  inventors  or  discoverers. 

Oasiric  Antipathies. — To  the  great  majority  of  mankind  the  idea  of 
eating  horseflesh  is  repulsive.  Numbers  of  peoj)le  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
have  found,  however,  that  after  the  initial  repugnance  is  conquered,  it  is  quite 
as  pleasant  to  eat  as  cow's  meat.  To  my  taste,  at  least,  it  is  much  more  palat- 
able than  venison  or  bear  meat.  At  the  beginning,  its  sweetish  taste  has  a 
curious  reflex  effect.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  thought  that  this  is  horse 
meat,  the  taste  is  apt  to  produce  a  sensation  of  nausea.  This  is  readily 
overcome,  though  the  first  time  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  inhibiting 
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the  mind  from  acting  unfavorably  upon  the  stomach  during  the  course  of 
eating  and  digestion.  Custom,  I  learned  from  many,  soon  made  it  quite  as 
savory  as  beef. 

Food  Varieties  and  the  Mind, — How  easv  it  may  be  to  overcome  manv 
prejudices  in  the  matter  of  food  digestion  under  the  stress  of  necessity  and 
the  influence  of  example,  was  well  illustrated  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  The 
Parisians,  though  a  most  delicate  people  in  the  matter  of  eating,  were  able  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  conditions,  and  practically  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal was  eaten  witTi  a  relish.  Before  the  siege,  to  most  of  them  it  would  have 
seemed  quite  impossible,  that  they  should  sit  down  with  complacency  to  the 
dishes  which  afterwards  were  so  appetizing.  At  the  beginning  there  was  a 
definite  attempt  to  conceal  the  eating  of  rats,  mice,  cats  and  dogs  under  vari- 
ous names,  and  by  various  modes  of  preparation.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
there  was  an  end  of  this  pretense.  The  animals  in  the  zoological  garden 
proved  a  veritable  life-saving  store  of  meat.  Ever}'  one  of  them  was  eaten, 
people  were  glad  to  get  them,  and  paid  high  prices  for  them.  Camel  steaks, 
elephant  cutlets,  lion  and  tiger  stews,  appeared  under  their  own  names  even 
at  the  banquets  of  the  wealthy. 

What  is  true  of  the  mental  attitude  for  meats  influencing  not  only  the 
relish  for  them,  but  their  digestion,  is  also  true  for  many  vegetables.  There 
are  unfavorable  suggestions  in  tbe  minds  of  many  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed indigestibility  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beans  and  occasionally  with 
regard  to  tomatoes,  lettuce,  or  the  like.  A  few  definite  physiological  idiosyn- 
crasies against  these  vegetables,  or  certain  of  them,  do  actually  exist.  The 
attitude  of  mind,  however,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  discomfort  that  occurs 
after  the  consumption  of  most  of  them.  Patients  who  ought  to  consume 
more  starchv  substances,  or  whose  bowels  need  the  residual  materials  that  are 
contained  in  these  vegetables,  for  the  sake  of  their  effect  upon  peristalsis, 
should  be  persuaded  to  take  these  vegetables,  first  in  small  quantities  and  then 
in  gradually  increasing  amounts.  Many  of  them  can  thus  be  brought  to  a 
diet  at  once  more  nutritions  and  more  likely  to  help  out  intestinal  function. 
Their  objection  to  them  is  usually  but  a  fancy. 

Genuine  Food  Idiosyncrasies. — There  are  certain  genuine  idiosyncrasies 
M'ith  a  physiological  basis  which  prevent  the  taking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
or  cause  disturbance  if  they  are  taken,  but  these  are  rare.  Their  presence 
should  never  l>e  considered  as  demonstrated  by  subjective  signs  alone  for  these 
are  eminently  fallacious.  In  certain  cases,  however,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
always  curiosities  in  medical  practice,  there  are  definite  objective  symptoms 
of  the  idiosvncrasv.  These  consist  of  urticarial  rashes,  tenrlencies  to  vomit- 
ing.  or  diarrhea,  or  both.  Sometimes  these  result  from  the  most  bland  and 
nutritious  of  foods.  I  have  notes  of  the  cases  of  two  children — whose 
father  could  not  eat  eggs  without  vomiting — and  to  whom  fresh  eggs  fed  at 
the  age  of  two  and  three  years,  always  produced  this  same  effect.  Even  small 
portions  of  vgp  would  cause  it.  It  mattered  not  how  the  Ofrcr  was  prepared, 
nor  even  whether  it  was  carefully  concealed  in  custard  or  in  cake  provided 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  it,  tlie  food  eaten  with  it  would  be  vomited. 
'I'liere  are  many  sueli  idiosyncrasies  for  shell  fiesli.  eluH^se.  and  such  fruits  as 
strawl>erries,  pineapjdes  pomegranates  and  the  like,  but  they  are  demonstrat«'<l 
by  objective  signs.    But  by  far  the  greater  numlxT  of  food  dislikes  are  entirely 
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subjective  and  the  subjective  feelings  can  prol>ably  always  be  overcome  by  habit 
and  training. 

Food  SiBlikes. — Milk. — Nothing  makcB  more  clear  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  mind  over  the  stomach  than  the  tikes  and  iHslikes  of  people  for  various 
kinds  of  milk.  Most  Americans  can  take  cow's  milk  with  good  relish,  though 
there  are  a  few  to  whom  it  ia  distasteful.  In  this  country  we  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  the  milk  of  other  animals.  Even  goat's  milk  is  not 
commonly  used.  The  very  thought  of  taking  it  disturbs  many  people,  and  to 
take  it  with  other  food  would  almost  surely  produce  disturbance  of  digestion. 
[  have  eeon  people  while  traveling  quite  upset  over  the  discovery  that  goat's 
milk  had  l)ecn  put  into  their  tea  or  coffee.  Mare's  milk  is  commonly  used 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  in  many  parts  nf  Asia,  but  it  would  he  (|uite 
imjWBsible  to  most  of  our  people.  Sheep's  milk  is  used  in  some  places.  Asa's 
milk  is  commonly  used  in  parts  of  Asia  and  may  be  obtained  in  Spain  and 
is  said  to  be  less  likely  to  disagree  with  children  in  summer  than  cow's  milk. 
Most  American  mothers  would  rather  not  hear  of  it- 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  milk  products.  Some  people  find  certain 
kinds  of  cheese  nuite  out  of  the  question  though  other  people  relish  them. 
It  requires  special  training,  not  of  stomach  lint  of  mind,  to  enable  one  to  eat 
certain  cheese,  tliough  once  the  habit  has  been  acquired  such  articles  are 
delicious.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  some  forms  of  cheese  with  greenish 
tints  have  become  popular  in  America.  To  serve  them  at  a  dinner  a  genera- 
tion ago  disgusted  many  people.  Now  a  dinner  does  not  seem  complete  with- 
out them. 

The  beverages  of  various  countries  illustrate  this  same  principle.  The 
wines  the  .Spaniards  care  for  are  not  palatable  to  the  Italians,  and  vice  versa. 
Beer,  as  the  result  of  familiarity,  is  now  drunk  everywhere  in  Europe,  but 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  from  fiermany,  it  was  considered  Jm- 
poBsihlo  to  understand  how  anybody  could  take  it  and  pretend  that  its  taste 
was  pleasant.  The  question  is  said  to  have  been  once  asked  of  one  of  the  Con- 
gregations at  Rome  whether  it  was  permissible  to  take  beer  on  fast  days.  The 
Cardinals  who  tasted  it  declared  that  not  only  did  it  seem  to  them  permissible 
but  that  it  was  a  mortification  to  drink  it  and  therefore  it  was  proper  Lenten 
exercise. 

Rgt/s. — Many  people  have  a  supposed  natural  repugnance  for  eggs  which 
Ihey  are  sure  indicates  that  these  are  not  good  for  them.  As  a  result,  the 
])hysiciBn  gets  all  sorts  of  storiefl  with  regard  to  the  supposed  effects  of  eggs. 
One  person  tells  you  that  more  than  two  eggs  a  day  makes  him  bilious. 
Another  will  tell  you  that  they  are  too  heavy  for  him.  A  third  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  distinctly  constipating.  A  fourth  will  tell  you  that  they  produce 
B  tendency  to  diarrhea.  Here,  ns  with  regard  to  milk,  the  exjierience  of  the 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  has  shown  that  there  are  but  few  j>et)ple  who  cannot, 
when  properly  persuaded  and  when  eggs  are  given  in  various  forms,  take  from 
four  to  six  eggs  in  the  day  without  injury,  and  even  without  inconvenience. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  mental  attitude  towards  the  food.  In 
many  instances,  it  will  be  found  (hat  the  disinclination  liegan  in  some  experi- 
ence in  childhood  when  an  egg  was  not  veri,'  good,  or  when  it  was  served  in- 
eufficiently  cooked,  or  when,  perhaps,  eggs  always  cooked  one  way  were  made 
a  staple  of  the  diet  for  ii  considerable  period.     There  are  over  one  hundred 
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ways  of  cooking  eggs  and  this  variety  of  preparation  will  often  make  them 
palatable,  and  nearly  always  digestible. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  people  who  had  thought  that  eggs  made 
them  bilious,  and  who  accordingly  had  for  long  refused  to  eat  them,  put  in 
circumstances  (from  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  or  obesity)  where  eggs  had  to  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  diet.  Then  there  was  no  difficulty  about  eating 
and  digesting  eggs.  In  three  cases  in  my  experience  patients  with  an  objection 
they  thought  constitutional,  developed  glycosuria,  and  then  nearly  all  their 
desserts  were  custards,  and  eggs  became  a  standing  dish  in  their  daily  diet. 
In  every  case  not  only  was  there  no  trouble,  but  they  got  to  like  the  eggs  and 
wondered  why  they  should  ever  have  had  any  prejudice  against  them.  Two 
of  the  patients  w^re  women,  the  third  a  man  who  had  not  touched  eggs  for 
many  years.  His  wife's  comm.ent  was :  "Eggs  always  made  him  bilious  when 
he  did  not  take  them,  but  now  that  he  is  taking  them  freely  they  no  longer 
make  him  bilious." 

Mental  Change  and  Digestion. — The  change  that  has  come  over  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  sour  milk  is  a  typical  illustration  of  how  much  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  attitude  towards  a  food  product  may  mean  for  its  satis- 
factory consumption  by  many  people.  Sour  milk,  though  many  farmers  and 
working  people  thought  it  a  pleasant  acid  beverage,  was  for  long  looked  upon 
as  a  product  fit  at  most  to  be  fed  to  the  pigs,  if,  indeed,  there  might  not  be 
question  even  of  the  advisability  of  this.  Only  the  very  poor  who  craved  the 
nutritious  value  there  was  in  it,  continued  to  take  it  to  any  extent.  Even  if 
the  milk  still  tasted  sweet,  but  broke  when  it  went  into  the  tea,  that  was 
enough  to  make  it  quite  impossible  for  many  sensitive  stomachs. 

Lactic  Acid  as  a  Bactericide, — Then  came  Metchnikoff's  announcement  that 
his  studies  showed  sour  milk  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  food  material,  but 
much  more  than  that,  an  important  auxiliary  for  the  lessening  of  microbic 
life  in  the  intestines.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  great  many 
bacteria,  whose  products,  absorbed  from  the  intestines,  hastened  that  process 
of  deterioration  in  the  tissues  that  we  call  old  age,  were  inhibited  when  sour 
milk  or  lactic  acid  bacteria  were  present.  The  general  health  of  the  person 
who  took  sour  milk  was,  as  a  consequence,  much  better.  Not  only  this,  but 
processes  of  deterioration  being  lessened,  prolonged  life  and  even  old  age  could 
be  promised  to  those  who  drank  sour  milk  in  sufficient  quantities.  Metchnikoif 
had  been  brought  to  the  study  of  this  question  by  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
Steppes  of  Russia.  Among  the  nomad  tribes  a  principal  part  of  whose  diet 
consists  of  soured  mare's  milk,  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  very  old  people. 
In  looking  for  the  reason  for  this  disproportionate  longevity,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sour  milk  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Then  labora- 
tory observations  and  experiments  as  to  the  influence  of  the  bacillus,  that 
causes  the  souring  of  the  milk,  on  the  growth  of  other  bacteria,  and  especially 
such  bacteria  as  are  usually  found  in  the  human  digestive  tract,  seemed  to 
show  that  the  lactic  bacteria  had  a  strong  inhibitory  effect  on  nearly  all  the 
pathologic  flora  of  the  intestines. 

As  the  result  of  these  studies,  all  the  world  is  now  quite  willing  to  take 
its  share  of  sour  milk.  We  no  longer  hear  the  complaint  that  uncomfortable 
feelings  in  the  digestive  tract  arc  the  result  of  taking  milk  that  was  a  little 
sour. 
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Since  this  doctrine  of  MetclinikofE's  has  come  to  bo  popularly  known, 
fewer  patients  have  insisted  that  they  could  not  take  milk  in  such  qiiantiticB 
as  the  physician  thought  desirable  for  them.  Before  that,  a  persuasion  with 
regard  to  the  ease  with  which  milk  l)ecomeB  contaminated  with  inicrohes,  and 
tlie  dread  that  it  might  thus  he  a  source  of  disease,  or  at  least  of  disturbance  of 
digestion,  made  it  very  difficult  of  digestion  for  many  [leople.  Now  that  tliey 
have  a  good  authority  who  insists  that,  even  if  it  should  become  somewhat 
soured  in  the  ordinary  way,  this,  far  from  making  it  a  pathological  article 
of  diet,  rather  adds  to  its  value  from  a  therapeutic  etaodpoint,  has  changed  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  tlicae  people. 

We  need  a  similar  fL-eling  with  regard  to  egga  in  order  that  they  may 
be  eaten  by  many  people  who  now  refuse  them  because  they  fear  the  poasible 
evil  results  of  taking  even  a  slightly  tainted  egg.  Our  recent  pure  food  investi- 
gations have  shown  tliat  the  bakers  in  our  large  cities  have  been  for  many 
years  using  canned  eggs,  and  that  these  would  he  quite  impossible  of  con- 
sumption except  disguised  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  baker's  products, 
Sometimes  these  eggs  have  heen  kept  for  several  montlis  Iwfore  being  canned. 
All  the  cold  storage  eggs  that  cannot  he  disposed  of  otlierwise  are  thus  treated. 
In  spite  of  the  common  use  of  these  canned  eggs  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
city  population  no  serious  results  have  come  from  them.  The  change  that 
conies  over  eggs  in  time  dots  not  apparently  spoil  their  nutritive  quality,  but 
only  disturbs  their  taste.  The  main  eliment  in  the  change  is  the  production 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  gas  ha*  a  very  unpleasing  odor,  but  its  presence 
ie  not  of  pathological  significance  This  gas  is  a  common  ingredient  in  those 
mineral  waters  that  are  known  a«  sulphur  waters,  and  that  have  a  reputation 
for  curing  many  forms  of  digestive  disturbance,  especially  chronic  cases  of 
nervous  indigestion.  What  is  true  of  sour  milk,  then,  would  seem  to  he  true 
of  eggs  that  have  heen,  to  some  degree,  spoiled,  and  at  least  no  serious  results 
may  be  expected  from  them.  If  serious  results  were  to  be  expected,  we 
ahould  have  had  many  evil  reports  of  them  in  recent  years.  Whether  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  will  help  patients,  who  need  to  got  over  qualminess  witlf 
regard  to  eggs,  lieeause  they  are  always  suspicious  lest  they  should  not  be 
fresh,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  suggestive  value  of  such  information  as 
presented  by  the  pliysician. 

Anotber  Organic  Arid. — Sauerkraut  has  shared  the  fate  of  sour  milk,  and 
because  of  its  acid  bacteria  has  been  accepted  by  MetchnikofT  as  an  ally.  Yet 
sauerkraut  used  to  be  thought  quite  out  of  the  question  for  invalids,  especially 
those  sutTering  from  digestive  disturbances.  I  recall  the  case  of  an  old  German 
shoemaker  who  had  lived  very  much  on  sauerkraut  when  he  was  a  young  man 
and  then,  having  made  money  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  had  not  had  much 
of  it  for  thirty  years,  pleading  with  me,  when  he  was  old  and  it  was  rather 
hard  to  get  anything  to  stay  on  his  stomach,  that  he  should  he  allowed  to  have 
sauerkraut.  On  the  principle  that  what  a  man  craves  is  usually  what  does 
him  good,  I  allowed  it.  The  physician  with  whom  I  was  in  consultation  was 
perfectly  sure  thi^rc  would  hi-  troulile.  and  the  family  were  confident  that  hia 
physicians  evidently  had  given  up  all  hope  and  were  quite  ready  to  yield  to 
his  caprices  and  let  him  take  anything  that  he  cared  for.  He  not  only  took 
the  sauerkraut  without  any  .trouble,  though  I  must  confess  to  some  misgivinga 
myself  (for  I  am  of  those  who  unfortunately  do  not  care  tor  it  and,  therefore, 
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was  prejudiced),  but  after  having  eaten  a  large  plateful  of  sauerkraut  twice  a 
day  for  several  days,  lie  began  to  crave  other  things  that  would  not  stay  down 
before,  retained  them  well,  digested  them  without  difficulty,  and  got  over  that 
attack  of  indigestion  and  lived  for  several  years  afterwards.  His  own  mental 
attitude  was  a  better  index  than  our  supposed  knowledge,  though  science  has 
now  come  to  confirm  his  state  of  mind. 

Bacon  and  a  Change  in  Suggestion. — Another  food  material  with  regard 
to  which  there  has  been  a  complete  change  of  view  in  recent  years,  is  bacon 
and  hog  products  generally.  Pork  in  all  forms  used  to  be  considered  quite 
indigestible,  and  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  people  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion— or  the  fear  of  it — eliminated  from  their  diet.  Now  we  know  how  valu- 
able a  food  product  it  is,  especially  for  those  inclined  to  suffer  from  consti- 
pation, or  who  are  under  weight.  Many  people  still  look  surprised  when 
advised  to  eat  it  regularly.  Here  we  have  a  typical  example  of  the  change 
in  the  mental  attitude  toward  a  particular  article  of  food  bringing  about  a 
corresponding  difference  as  regards  not  only  the  appetite  for  it,  but  also  its 
digestibility.  Many  persons,  who  used  to  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  now 
find  that  after  eating  a  crisp  piece  or  two  of  bacon,  they  develop  an  appetite 
for  other  foods.  Bacon  has  become  a  fetish  for  some  people  and  is  considered 
a  help,  not  a  detriment  to  digestion. 

I  recall  a  case  in  which  I  had  very  nearly  the  same  experience  with  bacon 
as  I  related  with  regard  to  sauerkraut.  The  patient  was  an  elderly  woman, 
probably  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  who,  because  of  a  crippling  deformity, 
had  not  been  able  to  get  outside  of  the  house  for  many  years.  She  sat  in 
a  wheel  chair,  transported  herself  from  one  end  of  an  apartment  to  another, 
spent  most  of  her  time  by  the  window,  but  was  very  helpful  in  many  little 
things  about  the  house  and  occupied  her  hands  with  knitting  and  sewing. 
In  spite  of  her  condition,  she  was  cheerful,  pleasant,  happy,  and  all  her  life 
had  had  a  good  digestion,  her  only  trouble  being  a  tendency  to  asthma  as  she 
grew  old.  I  came  back  to  the  city  after  a  summer  vacation  to  find  that  she 
was  not  expected  to  live  because  nothing  would  stay  on  her  stomach.  She 
w^as  sinking,  and  the  end  seemed  not  far  off.  I  was  asked  to  see  her  more 
because  I  had  been  her  regular  physician  for  some  years,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  console  her  to  see  me  than  with  any  real  hope  of  betterment. 
It  had  been  extremelv  hot  weather  and  this  seemed  to  be  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance.  At  my  visit,  I  asked  her  if  there  was  anything  that  she  cared  for. 
She  shook  her  head  and  yet  there  seemed  a  hesitancy.  I  urged  her  to  tell  me 
if  there  was  anything  that  she  wanted,  but  only  after  considerable  urging  did 
she  vi»nture  to  say  that  there  was  something,  only  that  she  knew  that  she 
could  not  have  it.  Putting  her  tbumb  on  the  toj)  of  her  little  finger,  she 
said.  ''Oh,  I  would  like  so  much  to  have  just  a  tin? nie- weenie  bit  of  bacon."  I 
said  that  she  should  certainly  have  it.  Then  taking  courage,  she  asked  if  she 
could  not  have  a  little  cabbage  with  it.  I  said,  ''C^'rtainly."  Her  friends 
thought  that  it  was  just  a  yielding  to  one  of  the  last  wishes  of  an  invalid  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  could  much  harm  her,  since  she  was  so  near  the  end. 
She  had  eaten  cabbage*  and  bacon  all  her  life;  she  ate  it  again  with  a  relish, 
and  in  spite  of  the  heat  kept  it  down  and  digested  it  well.  She  had  bacon  and 
cabbage  next  day,  and  for  several  days;  she  gradually  got  strong  and  lived 
several  more  years  of  her  happy  contented  life. 
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CHAPTER  II 

INDIGESTION  AND  UNFAVORABLE  STATES  OF  MIND 

Indigestion  is  the  characteristic  disease  of  our  time.  There  are  few  men 
or  women  over  thirty  who  have  not  suffered  from  it.  The  working  classes  are 
spared  the  most,  but  with  the  frequent  suggestions  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  introspection  which  has  l>ecome  so  common,  indigestion  is  often  com- 
plained of  even  among  them.  Sedentary  occupations,  involving  mental  work 
and  little  physical  effort,  seem  especially  to  predispose  to  some  form  of  indi- 
gestion. Few  of  those  who  live  what  is  called  the  intellectual  life  escape 
suffering  from  some  of  its  symj)toms.  Not  infrequently  men  have  been  hale 
and  hearty  specimens  of  muscular  manhood  when  they  took  up  some  profes- 
sion which  compels  them  to  \ye  indoors,  yet  before  long,  they  begin  to  complain 
of  discomfort  after  eating,  of  tendencies  to  constipation,  of  headaches,  of 
depression,  of  incaj)acity  for  mental  effort  after  meals,  and  all  these  symptoms 
are  attributed  to  the  almost  universal  disease,  indigestion. 

It  is  possible  for  the  general  attitude  of  mind  to  have  a  great  effect 
on  digestive  processes,  and  the  symptom-complex  which  is  called  indigestion, 
or  dyspepsia,  is  probably  much  more  dependent  on  the  mind  than  on  any  other 
factor.  In  many  cases  it  is  primarily  due  to  over-concentration  of  attention 
on  digestion.  In  others  it  is  due  to  over-occupation  with  business,  worry,  or 
serious  thought  at  times  when  the  digestive  processes  need  all  the  energy. 
In  many  cases  so-called  dyspepsia  is  due  to  an  unfavorable  state  of  mind 
toward  digestive  processes  in  general,  because  of  unfavorable  auto-suggestion. 
Normally,  stomachic  sensations  reach  our  consciousness  only  under  special 
circumstances.  When,  however,  much  attention  is  paid  to  them,  even  the 
slight  sensations  that  occur  with  normal  digestion  may  rise  above  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness  and  become  subjects  of  solicitude.  If  they  do  so,  then 
the  increased  attention  likely  to  be  paid  to  them  surely  interferes  with  function 
and  changes  what  may  be  merely  physiological  into  pathological  processes. 

Disease  Suggestions. — An  unfortunate  state  of  the  public  mind  with 
regard  to  indigestion  in  general  has  l)een  cultivated  by  many  publications  on 
the  subject.  People  dread  its  occurrence,  and  fear  that  the  first  sign  of  dis- 
comfort in  their  gastric  region  is  a  signal  of  the  beginning  of  a  progressive 
affection.  They  fear  the  worst,  and  the  constHjuence  is  a  reaction  quite  out  of 
prof)ortion  to  the  gravity  of  the  ailment.  So  much  has  l)een  said  particularly 
of  mistakes  in  diet  that  just  as  soon  as  they  feel,  or  often  rather  think  they 
feel,  the  first  symptom  of  beginning  dyspepsia  they  l)egin  to  study  how  to 
modify  their  diet  so  as  to  prevent  its  progress.  They  begin  to  eliminate  vari- 
ous 8up])osedly  indigestible  foods.  I'^sually  among  the  first  things  that  are 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  or  are  entirely  eliminated,  are  the  fats  and  certain 
of  the  starchy  vegetables.  Because  of  expressions  heard  and  read  as  to  its 
harmfulness,  the  fearful  ones  also  are  usually  timorous  about  taking  fluid  at 
meal  times.  As  this  is  about  the  only  time  when  they  are  likely  to  take  fluid, 
unless  it  be  summer,  they  soon  suffer  for  lack  of  it.    Eating  only  food  that 
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leaves  little  residue  and  taking  insufficient  fluid  leads  to  constipation.     This 
reacts  still  further  to  disturb  digestion,  and  to  interfere  with  appetite. 

This  leads  to  further  reduction  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  food,  with  the 
consequence  that  insufficient  nutrition  to  supply  energy  for  l)odily  needs  is 
taken.  The  digestive  system  gives  up  to  the  body  as  much  as  it  possibly  can, 
not  onlv  of  the  food  materials  to  be  consumed,  but  of  its  own  substance.  Thus- 
it  weakens  its  own  vitality,  with  a  U»ssening  of  appetite  and  of  digestive  power. 
Hence,  a  vicious  circle  of  change  is  instituted,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
easy  to  see.  After  a  time  the  patient  is  taking  only  the  blandest  foods,  con- 
stipation has  become  an  important  element  in  the  case,  and  the  mind  is 
constantly  occupied  with  solicitude  over  the  digestion  and  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials at  meals. 

Contrary  Suggestion  and  Digestion.— Hudson,  in  ^^The  Law  of  Mental 
Medicine,"  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  not  suggesting  to  children  the  possi- 
bility of  indigestion  of  various  substances,  for  that  is  almost  sure  to  disturb 
digestive  functions.  Children  sometimes  hear  the  remark  that  father  or 
mother  cannot  take  a  certain  article  of  food  because  it  disagrees  with  them. 
The  imitative  faculty  of  the  child  is  sure  to  be  aroused,  with  the  consequence 
that  this  particular  food  is  not  eaten  with  relish  nor  given  a  fair  show  for 
digestion,  and  will  be  the  source  of  some  stomach  disturbance.  Not  infre- 
quently substances  thus  spoken  of  are  among  those  that  are  especially  likely 
to  do  children  good,  such  as  milk  or  eggs,  or  occasionally  butter.  The  harm 
done  by  the  remark  may,  therefore,  even  be  serious,  for  these  foods  should 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  child's  diet.  Indeed,  an  excellent  pro- 
phylactic in  the  matter  of  indigestion  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  con- 
versation at  table  about  the  indigestibility  of  food.  Unfortunately,  this  has, 
in  late  years  particularly,  become  a  favorite  subject  of  table  conversation. 

Transferred  Feelings. — Professor  Cohnheim  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  uncomfortable  feelings  are  likely  to  be  mistranslated  because  they 
are  referred  to  organs  with  which  there  is  nothing  wrong.  Whenever  this 
function  is  hampered  in  any  way,  there  are  many  uncomfortable  feelings  asso- 
ciated with  the  digestion  of  food.  The  custom  has  been  to  refer  the  origin  of 
all  these  to  the  stomach.  Cohnheim  thinks  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  really  originate  in  the  intestines,  though  the  rule  has  been  to  take  the 
patient's  feelings  as  an  indication  and  to  treat  the  stomach.  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  thing  for  patients  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  exact  location  of  dis- 
comfort. Even  in  so  acute  a  process  as  toothache  it  is  possible  to  mistake  the 
particular  tooth  that  is  giving  trouble,  and,  as  dentists  know,  a  perfectly 
quiescent  tooth  is  sometimes  blamed  for  pain  that  is  coming  from  another. 
Fillings  have  been  removed,  teeth  have  been  treated,  good  teeth  have  been 
extracted,  because  patients  insisted  on  the  significance  of  their  feelings  in  such 
cases.  The  stomach  must  not  always  be  blamed.  Sometimes  the  only  source 
of  supposed  gastric  discomfort  is  the  constipation  present  which  is  usually 
easv  to  relieve. 

Gastric  Reflexes. — While  the  mind  may  serve  to  disturb  digestion  and  j)ro- 
duce  gastric  discomfort  by  over-attention,  there  are  many  reflexes  that  center 
in  the  digestive  tract,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  in  distant  organs.  Fright 
often  produces  a  sensation  as  of  cold  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Looking 
down  from  a  height  has  the  same  effect  in  some  persons.    Discordant  noises 
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have  the  same  effect  on  people  of  sensitive  hearing  and  certain  reactions  to 
touch  may  be  similarly  reflected.  There  are  a  number  of  affwtions  which  pro- 
duce uncomfortable  reflex  sensations  in  the  gastric  region.  This  is  the  hypo- 
chondrium  of  the  olden  time.  Whenever  feelings  were  complained  of,  for 
which  there  was  no  actual  basis  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  it  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  hypochondriasis,  a  word  that  has  an  innuendo  of  imaginativeness 
about  it.  Dr.  Head's  studies  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  sensations  from 
one  portion  of  the  Iwdy  to  the  other,  show  us  that  there  is  a  good  physical 
reason  in  reflexes  for  many  of  these  complaints.  An  explanation  of  this  ia 
patients  will  often  relieve  their  minds  greatly  and  make  their  discomfort  seem 
much  less  serious.     Dr.  Head  said: 

With  orchitis  or  prostatitis,  we  also  occasionally  find  that  the  patient  complains 
of  a  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  representing  the  stomach  area.  This  is  put  down 
to  hypochondriasis  and  if  it  occurs  in  a  woman  as  a  consequence  of  ovaritis,  she 
is  said  to  be  hysterical.  But  this  phenomena  is  no  more  "hysterical/'  whatever 
that  may  mean,  than  is  the  reference  of  the  pain  and  the  tenderness  of  an  aching 
tooth  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  the  shoulder.  [Transfers  which  have  been  ob- 
served actually  to  take  place.] 

This  ia  the  phenomenon  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  "generalization"  of 
visceral  pain  and  tenderness,  and  is  of  such  common  occurrence  as  to  form  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  clinical  picture  of  many  diseases. 

The  order  in  which  generalization  takes  place,  leads  one  to  speak  of  the 
relative  "specific  resistance"  of  the  centers  for  the  sensory  impulses  from  various 
organs.  No  very  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  every  case,  but  each  case 
must  be  considered  on  its  merits.  However,  the  area  which  appears  most  easily 
on  a  woman,  as  a  secondary  affection,  is  the  tenth  dorsal;  then,  perhaps  the  sixth 
dorsal,  or  inframammary,  and  then  the  various  gastric  areas,  beginning  first  with 
the  ensiform  or  seventh  dorsal.  In  a  man  the  tenth  dorsal  appears  rather  less 
readily  while  the  ensiform  appears  with  great  ease. 

Affections  of  other  organs  within  the  abdomen  may  produce  like  reflexes. 
A  chronic  appendicitis,  for  instance,  will  often  be  reflected  in  the  stomach 
area.  So  will  the  presence  of  gallstones,  or  of  disturbances  of  the  biliary 
mucosa.  Loose  kidney  often  produces  stomach  reflexes.  Any  disturbance  of 
the  intestinal  function  will  produce  gastric  irritation  and  inhibition  of  diges- 
tion. Most  of  the  other  primary  conditions  are  more  serious.  Often  the 
patient  is  aware  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that  the 
stomach  symptoms  are  not  the  index  of  further  pathological  development,  but 
only  reflex  conditions.  This  of  itself  does  much  to  make  the  condition  more 
bearable. 

Patients  who  are  suffering  from  symptoms  of  indigestion  often  have  areas 
of  their  skin  surface  that  are  at  least  very  sensitive,  if  not  actually  tender. 
They  feel  the  pressure  of  their  clothing  over  a  particular  portion  of  the  body, 
usually  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  somewhat  above,  though  at  times  also 
below  the  umbilicus.  Though  not  painful,  as  a  rule,  it  is  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable and  produces  a  constant  desire  to  loosen  the  clothing,  or  lift  it  from 
the  part.  Mere  loosening,  it  is  soon  found,  does  no  good,  because  the  clothing 
continues  to  touch  the  skin  and  it  is  not  the  constriction  or  pressure  but  the 
contact  that  produces  the  discomfort.  Sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  lesion 
of  the  stomach.  This  cutaneous  hyperasthesia  may,  indeed,  rise  to  the  height 
of  extreme  tenderness  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  or  the  like.    But  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  sensation  is  present  with  all  functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  stomach  and  that  the  reflex  sensitiveness  of  superficial  nerves 
is  only  wliat  might  be  expected  from  what  we  now  know  of  this  subject. 

Discomfort  and  Digestion. — Just  as  certain  food  materials  disagree  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  mind,  so  certain  feelings  in  the  gastric  region,  even  in  the 
skin  surface,  sometimes  disturb  digestion  and  lead  to  changes  of  the  diet 
unwarranted  by  the  condition.  Patients  conclude  that,  if  the  skin  is  so 
tender,  then  the  underlying  organs,  the  disturbance  of  which  causes  this  ten- 
derness, must  be  in  a  serious  condition.  For  these  patients  the  explanation  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  reflex  disturbance  of  sensory  nerves 
will  be  of  therapeutic  value.  They  must  be  taught  that  pain  is  reflected  from 
one  nerve  branch  to  another,  and  is  not  communicated  by  continuity  of 
tissue,  or  by  sympathetic  affection  from  the  stomach  mucous  membrane  through 
the  stomach  wall,  and  then  from  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  skin  surface. 
This  knowledge  will  prove  reassuring. 

Division  of  Energy. — After  this  mental  occupation  with  digestion  itself, 
which  by  consuming  nervous  energy  lessens  the  amount  available  for  digestive 
purposes,  probably  the  most  common  factor  in  the  production  of  indigestion 
is  the  concentration  of  mind  on  serious  sul)jpcts,  while  digestion  is  proceed- 
ing. An  old  English  maxim  is  that  some  people  have  not  enough  brains  to 
run  their  liver  and  their  business.  The  liver  in  old-time  pathology  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  was  taken  by  meta- 
thesis for  tliem  all.  Most  of  us  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  vital  energy 
and,  usually,  we  can  accomplish  only  one  thing  well  at  a  time.  If  we  try  to 
do  intellectual  work  while  digestion  is  going  on,  both  the  intellectual  work 
and  the  digestion  suffer.  If  we  persist  in  attempting  to  do  both,  we  will  surely 
disturb  the  digestive  organs  and  we  may  bring  about  grave  neurotic  disturb- 
ances in  the  central  nervous  system.  We  may  be  able  for  a  time  to  accomplish 
the  two  things  at  the  same  time,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  evil  results 
will  be  seen.  Nervous,  high-strung  people  should  be  reminded  of  Lincoln's 
anecdote  of  the  little  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  which  had  not  steam  enough 
to  blow  its  whistle  and  run  its  paddle  wheels  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when- 
ever the  engineer  wanted  to  blow  the  whistle  lie  stopped  the  boat. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  indigestion  that  we  see  is  due  to  this  dissipation  of 
energy  through  the  attempt  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time.  Those  who 
live  the  intellectual  life  are  the  most  frecjiient  sufferers.  Worries  and  anxie- 
ties that  are  allowed  to  trouble  the  mind  during  digestion  time  are  sure  to 
disturb  digestion  eventually  because  they  use  up  energy  that  is  needed  for 
physical  j)urpo?es. 

A  change  of  environment  that  takes  us  away  from  the  ordinary  cares  of 
life,  is  often  sufficient  to  make  all  the  difference  betwe(»n  ease  of  digestion  and 
extremely  uncomfortable  dyspej)sia.  By  worry  the  mind  apparently  becomes 
short-circuited  on  itself  and  uses  up  a  large  amount  of  the  available  energy 
in  nervous  impulses  that  do  not  find  their  way  outside  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem at  all,  but  are  used  in  disturbing  associated  nerve  cells.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
change  of  scene  and  occu])ation  calls  for  a  different  set  of  thoughts  and  other 
feelings,  energy  is  released  for  work  outside  the  central  nervous  system  itself, 
digestion  begins  to  improve,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  what  seemed 
to  be  a  serious  gastric  disturbance,  disappears  almost  completely. 
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Lad'  of  Sleep  Repair, — In  my  own  experience  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic stigmata  of  these  cases  of  indigestion  which  are  due  to  exhaustion  through 
other  channels  of  vital  energy,  is  that  they  feel  much  better  in  the  eTening 
than  in  the  morning.  They  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  stay  up  late  and  so 
do  not  get  the  necessary  rest.  Their  excuse  for  late  hours  is  that  they  need 
recreation.  To  that  excuse  I  have  no  objection.  They  do  need  more  recreation; 
they  need  more  hours  during  which  their  minds  are  absolutely  free  from  busi- 
ness cares;  but  these  hours  must  not  be  taken  from  their  sleep,  for  they  need 
rest  even  more  than  recreation. 

Worries  and  Irritations  During  Meals, — The  presence  of  worries  or  irrita- 
tion during  meals  or  shortly  after,  as  well  as  unfavorable  states  of  mind 
towards  digestion  itself,  and  occupation  of  mind  with  serious  affairs  during 
digestion,  are  likely  to  be  sources  of  serious  disturbance  of  digestion.  A 
fright,  a  fit  of  anger,  nagging,  irritation,  or  any  disturbing  emotions,  may 
hamper  digestion.  An  experiment  that  is  sometimes  performed  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  on  the  cat  nicely  illustrates  this.  If  the  laboratory  cat  is 
fed  some  dainty  that  it  likes,  mixed  with  bismuth  in  order  that  its  stomach 
and  intestines  may  be  made  opaque  to  the  x-rays,  and  then  be  examine<l  by 
means  of  the  fluoroscope,  the  pt»ristaltic  processes  of  digestion  by  which 
food  is  mixed  in  the  stomach,  passed  out  into  the  intestines,  and  by  which 
intestinal  digestion  is  stimulated,  may  be  seen  to  go  on  very  interestingly. 
If,  now,  the  cat  is  made  to  arch  its  back,  and  manifest  the  usual  signs  of 
extreme  irritation,  the  process  of  digestion  is  interrupted,  and  will  not  be 
resumed  till  some  time  after  the  cat  quiets  down.     The  lesson  is  obvious. 


CHAPTER  III 
PSYCHIC    TREATMENT    OF    DIGESTIVE    CONDITIONS 

If  discouragement  and  solicitude  make  a  healthy  stomach  digest  imper- 
fectly, the  same  mental  factors  will  play  an  even  more  serious  role  with  a  dis- 
eased stomach.  Certainly  without  the  mind's  aid,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
such  a  reactiv(»  vital  resistance  as  will  enable  the  organ  to  recover  from  the 
organic  ailment. 

So  many  cases  of  indigestion  are  due  to  mental  persuasion  alone,  that  after 
a  time  there  is  danger  that  the  })hysician  may  be  over-confident  in  his  diagno- 
sis, and  may  occasionally  overlook  serious  organic  lesions.  Before  attempting 
psychotherapy  in  these  cases,  the  physician  must  assure  himself  that  no  organic 
lesion  is  ])resent.  This  is  particiriarly  true  for  cancer  in  the  middle-aged  and 
ulcer  in  young  women.  At  times  these  lesions  are  latent  except  for  certain 
vague  digestive  sym])toms.  After  careful  consideration  it  is  generally  possible 
to  make  a  d(»finite  decision,  and  then  the  indications  are  clear.  Even  when  an 
organic  lesion  is  present,  a  modification  of  the  mental  attitude  will  often 
be  of  great  service  to  the  patient.  Suggestion  will  even  make  a  cancer  patient 
gain  in  weight,  though  one  must  be  careful  of  that  very  fact  because  the 
apparent  improvement  may  occasion  delay  until  the  case  becomes  inoperable. 

Once  the  presence  of  these  serious  organic  lesions  of  the  stomach  can  be 
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excluded,  tlic  bringing  of  influence  to  hear  on  the  patient's  mind  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  digestion  is  indicated.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
reflex  disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract  consequent  upon  affections  of  other 
abdominal  organs.  Chronic  lesions  of  the  appendix  may  produce  stomach 
symptoms  as  will  also  pathological  conditions  of  the  biliary  tract.  A  floating 
kidney,  various  affections  of  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  in  women,  and  of 
the  urinary  organs  in  men  are  sometimes  said  to  produce  seriously  depressing 
effects  upon  the  stomach.  Where  this  occurs,  the  first  indications  undoubt- 
edly are  to  put  the  patient  into  as  good  condition  as  possible  before  making 
any  decision.  Wliere  a  lesion  of  the  stomach  itself  exists  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  diet  may  do  harm.  They  will  not  do  harm  in  the 
reflex  conditions,  and  so  patients  can  be  brought  into  better  physical  condi- 
tion. As  a  consequence  of  this,  their  symptoms  in  other  organs  will  often 
disappear.  In  case  the  sym})toms  do  not  disappear  the  patients  are  in  better 
condition  to  stand  and  react  from  operative  intervention. 

Before  concluding  as  to  the  character  of  the  stomach  symptoms  we  must 
make  sure  that  other  important  organs  are  not  affected.  Most  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis begin  with  stomach  symptoms,  which  often  make  their  appearance  before 
there  is  cough  or  any  definite  localizing  symptom  of  the  disease.  Often  there 
is  only  a  disturbance  of  pulse,  and  perhaps  a  slightly  increased  range  of  tem- 
perature. If  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  lungs  should  be  made.  Any  disturbance  of  the  liver  or  pancreas 
(especially  cancer)  will  almost  surely  give  rise  to  stomach  symptoms.  Latent 
cancer  in  any  part  of  the  body,  however,  will,  by  its  depressing  toxemia,  pro- 
duce loss  of  appetite,  consequent  loss  of  weight,  and  a  number  of  symptoms 
that  are  sure  to  be  referred  to  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  cancer  of  the  pros- 
tate, without  disturbing  urination,  produce  such  symptoms  for  months  before 
it  was  recognized.  I  have  seen  cancer  of  the  rectum  in  a  comparatively  young 
woman  treated  as  piles,  without  an  examination,  the  development  of  the  piles 
being  attributed  to  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  which  were  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  cancer. 

MENTAL  INFLUENCE  IN  DYSPEPSIA  AND  INDIGESTION 

• 

It  is  often  said  that  this  teaching  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mind  on  digestion 
and  its  eminent  usefulness  for  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  conditions,  is  due  to 
the  attention  that  has  been  attracted  to  this  subject  as  a  consequence  of  the 
prominence  of  Eddyism,  New  Thought,  Mental  Healing,  and  the  like.  There 
are  absolutely  no  good  grounds  for  any  such  assertion.  Here  in  America, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  before  there  was  any  question  of  the  modern 
mental  healing  movements,  our  greatest  medical  clinician,  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
expressed  himself  very  emphatically  with  regard  to  mental  influence  over 
digestion,  and  to  solicitude  of  mind  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  etiological 
factors  in  dyspej)sia. 

Dr.  Flint  was  thoroughly  scientific  in  his  medical  obs(Tvations,  was  no  seeker 
after  notoriety,  and  he  was  reading  his  ])aper  before  the  older  physicians  of 
the  i)eriod,  and  all  of  those  who  took  ])art  in  that  first  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Meflical  Association  strove  to  make  their  papers  of  scientific  value.  His 
words,  then,  must  carry  great  weight: 
18 
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Dyspepsia  formerly  prevailed  chiefly  among  those  who  adopted,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  foregoing  maxims  [the  flnicky  rules  of  dyspeptics  which  he  dep- 
recates and  corrects  as  quoted  later  in  this  chapter].  It  was  comparatively  rare 
among  those  who  did  not  live  in  accordance  with  dietetic  rules.  The  aftection  is 
much  less  prevalent  now  than  heretofore,  because  these  maxims  are  much  less  in 
vogue.  The  dyspeptics  of  the  present  day  are  chiefly  those  who  undertake  to  ex- 
emplify more  or  less  of  these  maxims.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  fair  inference, 
that  dyspepsia  may  result  from  an  attempt  to  regulate  diet  by  rules  which  have  for 
their  object  the  prevention  of  the  affection  which  they  actually  produce.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  an  important  causative  element  involved  in  the  practical  adoption 
of  these  rules  is  the  attention  thereby  given  to  digestion.  It  is  by  introspection 
and  constant  watchfulness  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  that  the  mind  exerts  a 
direct  influence  in  the  causation  of  this  aftection. 

Dietetic  Kules  of  a  Former  Day. — In  order  to  make  definite  just  what 
were  the  views  of  the  olden  times  which  he  deprecates,  he  stated  them  briefly 
and  forcibly : 

The  views  generally  entertained,  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred,  largely 
by  physicians  and  almost  universally  by  non-medical  sanitarians,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  maxims  as  follows:  Eat  only  at  stated  periods,  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
and  never  between  meals,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  desire  for  food.  Never 
eat  late  in  the  evening  or  shortly  before  bedtime.  In  the  choice  of  articles  of  diet, 
carefully  select  those  which  reason  and  personal  experience  have  shown  to  be 
best  digested;  and  never  yield  to  the  weakness  of  eating  any  article  of  food  simply 
because  it  is  acceptable  to  the  palate.  In  order  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  over- 
eating, let  the  articles  of  food  be  coarse  rather  than  attractive,  and  eschew  all 
the  devices  of  the  cuisine.  Always  leave  the  table  hungry.  Study  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  never  indulge  in  kinds  of  food  which,  although  wholesome  for  most 
persons,  are  injurious  to  a  few  who  are  peculiarly  organized.  With  reference  to 
this  last  maxim,  bear  in  mind  that  "what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  In  order  to  secure,  as  effectually  as  possible,  a  proper  restriction  in  the 
quantity  of  food,  it  was  recommended  by  some  physicians  and  to  some  extent 
practiced,  that  every  article  be  carefully  weighed  at  meal  times,  and  that  a  certain 
quantity  by  weight  be  never  exceeded.  Vegetarianism  or  Grahamism  was  advo- 
cated and  practiced  by  many.  Total  abstinence  from  drink  was  considered  by  a 
few  as  a  good  sanitary  measure,  compelling  the  body  to  derive  the  needed  fluids 
exclusively  from  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  solid  articles  of  diet.  Restriction 
in  the  amount  of  drink,  as  far  as  practicable  with  regard  to  the  power  of  endurance, 
was  very  generally  deemed  important,  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  gastric  Juice. 

Wlion  to  liis  question,  "Do  you  regulate  your  diet,"  the  patient  answered 
promptly  and  often  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  Dr.  Flint  insisted  always: 
"This  is  a  good  reason  for  your  having  dyspepsia;  I  never  knew  a  dyspeptic  get 
well  who  undertook  to  regulate  his  diet."  When  the  patient  asks  then,  "How 
am  I  to  be  guided,"  the  reply  is,  "Not  by  theoretical  views  of  alimentation 
and  indigestion,  no  matter  how  much  they  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines,  l)ut  by  the  appetite,  the  })alate  and  common 
Ben8(\"  He  then  goes  on  to  answer  certain  other  objections  that  patients  are 
wont  to  urge,  and  says : 

But  the  patient  will  be  likely  to  say,  "Am  I  not  to  be  guided  by  my  own 
experience  and  avoid  articles  of  food  which  I  have  found  to  disagree  with  my 
digestion?"  The  answer  is.  that  personal  experience  in  dietetics  is  extremely  falla- 
cious. An  article  of  diet  which  may  cause  Inconvenience  of  indigestion  to-day  may 
be  followpd  hy  a  sense  of  comfort  and  will  be  readily  digested  to-morrow.  A  va- 
riety of  rircrumstances  may  render  the  digestion  of  any  article  of  food  taken  at  a 
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particular  meal  labored  or  imperfect.  As  a  rule  articles  which  agree  with  most 
persons  do  not  disagree  with  any,  except  from  casual  or  accidental  circumstances, 
and  from  the  expectation,  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  that  they  will  disagree. 
Without  denying  that  there  are  dietetic  idiosyncrasies,  they  are  vastly  fewer 
than  is  generally  supposed;  and,  in  general,  it  is  fair  to  regard  supposed  idiosyn- 
crasies as  purely  fanciful.  Patients  not  infrequently  cherish  supposed  idiosyncra- 
sies with  gratification.  The  idea  is  gratifying  to  egotism,  as  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence has  distinguished  them  from  the  common  herd  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
constitution. 

Dietetic  Instructions. — Finally  Dr.  Flint  has  a  series  of  instructions  for 
those  suffcTing  from  indigestion: 

Do  not  adopt  the  rule  of  eating  only  at  stated  periods,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
Be  governed  in  this  respect  by  appetite;  and  eat  whenever  there  is  a  desire  for 
food.  Eat  in  the  evenings  or  at  bedtime,  if  food  be  desired.  Insomnia  is  often 
attributable  to  hunger  litalics  ours].  In  the  choice  of  articles  of  diet,  be  distrust- 
ful of  past  personal  experience,  and  consider  it  to  be  a  trustworthy  rule  that 
those  articles  will  be  most  likely  to  be  digested  without  inconvenience  which  are 
most  acceptable  to  the  palate.  As  far  as  practicable,  let  the  articles  of  diet  be 
made  acceptable  by  good  cooking.  As  a  rule,  the  better  articles  of  food  are  cooked, 
the  greater  the  comfort  during  digestion.  Never  leave  the  table  with  an  unsatisfied 
appetite.  Be  in  no  haste  to  suppose  that  you  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  dietetic  idiosjmcrasies,  and  be  distrustful  of  the  dogma  that  another  man's 
meat  is  a  poison  to  you.  Do  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of  food  which 
you  take.  In  this  respect  different  persons  differ  very  widely,  and  there  is  no 
fixed  standard  of  quantity,  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  Take  animal  and  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  in  relative  proportions  as  indicated  by  instinct.  In  the  quantity 
of  drink,  follow  nature's  indication;  namely,  thirst.  Experience  shows  abundantly 
that,  with  a  view  of  comfortable  digestion,  there  need  be  no  restriction  in  the 
ingestion  of  liquids. 

Bemoval  of  Solicitude  as  a  Kemedial  Measure. — Many  dyspeptics  have  no 
subject  that  they  occupy  themselves  with  more  seriously  than  their  digestion, 
and  they  thus  divert  blood  needed  for  digestive  purj)oses  as  well  as  nervous 
energy  that  would  helj)  in  it  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise surveillance  over  the  process.  As  has  been  well  said,  "Probably  much 
more  than  half  of  the  indigestion  is  really  above  the  ncK?k."  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  cases  that  need  definite  stomachic  treatment,  or  even 
that  patients  who  have  succeeded  in  functionally  disturbing  their  digestion 
by  thinking  over  much  about  it,  w^ill  not  need  gastric  remedies. 

The  ex])lanation  of  the  many  fads  and  remedies  that  cure  indigestion,  real 
or  supposed,  is  exactly  this  tendency  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  such  reme- 
dial measures  to  lessen  the  patient's  solicitude  about  digestion.  Any  change 
in  diet  that  carries  with  it  the  persuasion  that  for  any  reason  digestion  ought 
to  be  better,  will,  because  of  this,  make  digestion  better.  Any  habit  of  taking 
warm  or  cold  water  before  meals,  or  of  chewing  in  a  particular  way,  or  of 
taking  a  particular  kind  of  food  different  from  Avhat  is  usually  taken — exclu- 
sively cereal,  uncooked,  largely  fruit,  vegetarian,  etc. — will  lift  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  on  the  digestive  ])roeess,  and  so  give  the  stomach  a  chance 
to  do  its  work  without  interference  from  the  brain. 

l)u  Bois  has  (jiioted  some  striking  testimony  in  this  matter  from  Baras, 
who  wrote  on  tbe  "Oastralgias  and  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Stomach  and 
the  Intestines"  as  early  as  1820.    Baras  had  himself  been  a  sufferer  from  gas- 
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trie  (liscomfort,  fulInesB  after  eating,  eructations  of  gas,  constipation,  and  1 
general  dL-proRsion,     He  consulted  most  of  the  distinguished  medical  practi- 
tioners of  hie  lime.     With  one  exception  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  a  1 
sufferer  from  chronic  gaatro-enteritis.    They  added  more  and  more  to  his  con- 
cern about  his  stomach,  and  furnished  him  with  numerous  sources  of  auto- 
eugpcBtion.     In  spite  of  all  that  they  did  for  him,  his  condition  grew  worse 
and  worse,  he  lost  in  weight,  and  was  sure  that  his  ease  was  hopeless.     He  ' 
was  cured  in  n  single  day.    His  daughter  was  attacked  with  consumption,  and 
"in  the  moment  my  attention,"  says  Baras,  "was  centered  entirely  upon  my 
chilli.  I  thout.'lit  no  more  of  myself,  and  I  was  cured." 

Brain  Workers  and  Indigestion. — Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  how  necessary 
it  is  that  peo[ilL-  should  not  continue  to  occu|)y  their  intellect  seriously  during 
the  time  when  digtstion  is  going  on,  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequency  with  which 
complaints  of  indigestion  occur  in  literary  folk.  The  complaints  are  heard 
most  from  literary  folk  because  they  are  more  likely  to  tell  their  stories.  They  1 
have  their  work,  and  thoughts  of  it.  always  vrith  them.  So  there  is  a  con- 
Btant  call  for  nervous  and  mental  activity  and  far  much  blood  in  the  brain 
tissues.  This  subtracts  from  the  nervous  energy  necessary  for  digestion,  and 
makes  it  impossible  to  conduct  it  with  that  perfection  which  comes  naturally  to 
people  who  banish  all  other  thoughts  and  Iceep  their  minds  free  for  the  plea- 
Bures  of  the  table  and  social  intercourse  at  meal  time. 

Nervous  indigestion  is  so  common  among  literary  folk,  teachers  and  scien- 
tific workers,  that  various  causes  have  been  suggested  for  it.  Dr.  George 
Qould,  in  his  "Biographic  Clinics,"  calls  attention  to  it  and  suggests  that  the 
cause  is  probably  the  need  of  properly  fitted  spectnclcs.  In  our  own  time, 
when  we  are  much  more  careful  in  the  matter  of  eyeglasses,  and  when  most 
writers  and  professors  wear  scientifically  adapted  glasses,  the  complaints  still 
continue.  The  reason  is  evidently  something  associated  with  the  almost  con- 
tinuous work  that  they  do.  Such  people,  too,  are  much  more  sclf-conscioua 
than  others.  They  think  more  about  their  digestion  and  what  they  eat.  They 
often  think  that  they  differ  from  other  people  and  have  special  idiosyncrasies 
for  food.    These  thoughts  are  sure  to  culminate  in  nervous  indigestion. 

Food  Faddists. — Literary  folk   and  people  who  live  the  intellectual  life  | 
are  very  prone  to  take  up  with  fads  of  various  kinds  and  find  surcease  from  i 
their  sorrows  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  dietaries,  modes  of  eating,  food 
limitations  ami  specializations.    They  constitute  a  majority  of  the  food  fad- 
dists.   Some  of  them — sure  that  they  should  not  eat  meat — are  strenuous  vege- 
tarians.    Other!'  confine  themselves  entirely  to  food  the  life  of  which  has  not  ] 
been  completely  destroyed  by  cooking.     They  are  fruit  faddists,  nut  faddists, 
niilk-product  faddists,  and  the  like.    Some  of  them  try  to  j>crsuade  the  world  | 
that  it  eats  too  much;  others  that  it  eats  too  frequently.    Some  of  them  take   . 
hut  a  single  real  rneal  a  day  and  have  apologies  for  the  other  meals.    All  want 
to  lead  people  to  their  particular  mode  of  life,  as  if  all  the  world  had  been 
wrong  until  they  came  to  set  it  right.     Some  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  | 
chew  seventy-times-Bevon  before  fhey  swallow  and  to  adopt  other  exaggera- 
tions of  attention  to  I'ating  that  are  (jutte  contrary  to  instinct,  the  most  I 
precious  guide  that   wc  have  in  the  matter  of  food   choice  and   food  con-  ] 
sumption. 

These  intelleetuals  are  always:  improved  by  their  fads,  no  matter  what  they  J 
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may  be.  The  reason  is  apparent.  Their  original  digestive  disturbance  was 
due  to  over-occupation  with  intellectual  work.  Then  they  began  to  worry 
about  their  digestion  and  feared  that  nearly  everything  they  ate  would  dis- 
agree with  them.  This  fear  and  solicitude  still  further  interfered  with  di- 
gestion. Next  they  acquired  the  new  fad.  They  became  persuaded  that  they 
could  eat  certain  things  in  certain  ways.  They  no  longer  disturb  their  diges- 
tion by  anxiety  about  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  help  it  by  favorable  suggestion. 
Now  under  the  new  regime  everything  will  surely  go  on  well.  Besides,  they 
usually  learn  the  lesson  of  not  doing  intellectual  work  close  to  their  meals, 
and  of  spacing  their  work  better.  They  learn  to  do  a  daily  stint  of  work 
and  no  more.  One  of  the  fads  that  goes  wnth  most  food  fashions  is  abundant 
outdoor  air.  This  always  does  good.  Between  the  favorable  mental  influence, 
the  lessened  work,  especially  just  after  meals,  and  the  increased  outdoor  air 
they  get  better  and  then  they  attribute  it  all  to  their  special  fad  about  food. 
The  '*cure"  is  due  to  psychotherapy  and  common  sense,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
the  special  fad. 

Worry. — Worry  of  any  kind  will  have  the  same  effect  as  the  over-attention 
of  the  literary  man  or  teacher  to  his  work.  Anyone  who  brings  his  business 
home  with  him  is  likely  to  suffer  and,  unless  he  has  a  superabundant  supply 
of  energy,  will  impair  his  digestive  function  as  a  consequence  of  attempting 
to  do  business  after  dinner,  perhaps  also  stealing  some  of  it  in  before  and 
during  breakfast. 

PREVENTION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  important  rule  with  regard  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  patient 
toward  uncomfortable  feelings  due  to  digestion  must  be,  first  to  correct  all 
other  possible  sources  of  the  trouble,  and  only  after  these  have  been  proved 
not  to  be  factors  in  the  case,  should  there  be  any  question  of  modification  of 
diet.  This  is  just  the  opposite  rule  from  that  which  obtains,  and  by  which 
patients  begin  to  meddle  with  their  diet  at  the  slightest  symptom,  or  supposed 
symptom,  of  indigestion.  My  custom  is  to  tell  patients  at  once  that  there  is 
probably  something  else  besides  their  diet  at  fault.  It  is  not  that  they  eat 
too  much,  nor  too  great  a  variety,  but  that  perhaps  they  eat  too  rapidly. 
Without  reducing  their  diet,  and  above  all  without  eliminating  supposedly 
indigestible  things  from  it,  there  should  be  formed  a  habit  of  eating  more 
slowly.  This  will  usually  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  eaten,  but 
the  variety  of  food  should  be  the  same,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted 
to  limit  his  diet  to  a  few  supposedly  bland,  unirritating  materials.  In  that 
event,  consti])ation  will  assert  itself,  particularly  if  there  is  limitation  of 
the  amount  of  fluid  taken. 

Longevity  of  Dyspeptics. — There  is  one  consolation  that  may  be  given  to 
nervous  dyspeptics,  though  in  the  midst  of  their  worst  symptoms  they  may 
not  be  sure  whether  it  is  a  genuine  consolation  or  not.  It  has  been  noted 
that  many  of  those  who  live  to  extreme  age  tell  the  story  of  having  suffered 
from  nervous  dyspej)sia  in  middle-life.  Their  solicitude  about  themselves 
makes  them  safe  against  over-indulgences  of  many  kinds  in  food  or  drink  that 
might  prove  hurtful  to  them.  Much  of  their  discomfort  is  indeed  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  eat  quite  enough.     If  they  succeed  in  avoiding  the 
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pitfallK  of  the  infectious  di>*/a«<^.  and  egpeciallv  iur»?reulo<i5  dnrmg  their 
c?arlier  vears,  and  mo?t  of  thern  are  likelv  to  Ui?aii5*  of  the  irreat  care  thev 
take  of  themselves,  ther  often  live  to  old  age.  Certainly  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom  eats  ver\'  heart ilv  and  th*-  other  verv  «parinfflv,  the  latter  is  much  the 
more  lik^'ly  to  attain  old  age.  There  are  those  who  declare  that  the  valetudi- 
narian life,  "half  dead  and  alive."  which  even  Plato  satirized  n«irl_v  2,500  years 
a;ro,  ever  renew*  the  question  as  to  whether  life  is  worth  living  or  not-  It  is 
jjarticularly  dysjieritif-s  who  seriously  discuss  this  quc-stion — ^\*et  with  all  their 
complaints,  they  actually  do  live  longer  lives. 

Pharmacentic  Bcmedies. — This  insistence  on  the  im|>ortance  of  mind  in 
the  treatment  of  indi;restion  does  not  imply  that  tonic  renuHiies.  and  especially 
?iirh  substances  as  .strychnin,  which  stimulate  appetite  and  add  tone  to  the 
muscles  of  the  stomach,  should  not  be  used  when  dulv  indicated.  Thev  are 
always  hf'lf)ful.  Alone,  these  remedies  give  but  temporary  relief  and  after 
a  short  time  the  system  liecomes  accustomed  to  them.  If  prescribed  in  con- 
nKrtion  with  changes  in  the  patient's  habits,  and  especially  such  as  divert  his 
attention  from  his  digestive  tract,  and  from  wrong  persuasions  as  to  food  tak- 
ing, the  goo<l  they  accomplish  will  be  lasting.  Nervous  ]>eople  usually  have  an 
increase  of  aciditv.  Thev  are  liable  to  overdo  eventhing.  and  even  the  stom- 
ach  overdoes  its  acid  forming  function.  For  this,  alkaline  remedies  such 
as  rhuliarb  and  soda  will  do  good.  But,  just  as  with  strychnin,  the  benefit  is 
but  temporary  unless  the  })atient's  habits  and  attitude  of  mind  are  modified 
m  as  to  eliminate  their  solicitude  as  a  constantly  disturbing  factor. 

Circninstantial  Suggestions. — There  are  many  changes  of  habits  that  are 
of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  allied  forms  of  indigestion. 
TTiese  changes  often  make  a  great  difference  in  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  and  thus  help  to  improve  digestion.  Besides  their  influence  as  altera- 
tives, they  are  valuable  from  the  mental  influence  which  they  exercise.  It 
recjuires  a  definite  exertion  of  will  many  times,  perhaps,  each  day  to  bring 
about  the  omission  or  performance  of  certain  actions,  and  this  act  of  the  will 
is  accorny)anied  by  the  repeated  suggestion  that  this  will  cause  improvement 
in  the  digestion.  Many  of  the  cures  effected  by  special  diet,  habits  of  exercise, 
health  resort  regimes  and  the  like,  owe  their  efficacy  to  this  accompanying 
repeated  suggestion  of  acts  for  the  formation  of  new  habits  or  the  breaking 
of  old  ones. 

Physiological  Heasures. — There  are,  of  course,  certain  details  with  regard 
to  digestion  in  which  the  patient's  mental  attitude  needs  to  be  changed  by 
instruction  rather  than  j)ersuasion,  by  knowledge  of  physiologv*  rather  than  by 
psychology.  In  the  taking  of  food  itself,  chewing  is.  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  after  its  good  preparation  by  the  cook.  If  patients  are 
told  to  chew  their  food  carefully,  however,  without  further  directions  than 
this,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  they  begin  to  chew  their  meat  a  great  deal 
and  their  vegetjibles  scarcely  more  than  before.  It  is.  however,  vegetables  that 
must  be  chewed  particularly.  The  meat-eating  animals  bolt  their  food.  They 
have  only  cutting  and  tearing  teeth.  Tlieir  instinct  is  correct,  for  the  saliva 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  digestion  of  meat,  and  therefore  no  chewing  is 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetable-eating,  and  especially  the  grain- 
eating  animals,  chew  carefully.  Most  of  them  are  ruminants,  that  is,  after  a 
])reliminnry  thorough  chewing  of  their  food,  they  swallow  it,  and  then  after- 
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wards  at  their  leisure  bring  it  up  once  more  into  the  mouth  and  chew  it 
again. 

Mastication  and  the  Stomach, — If  food  is  not  chewed  well,  and  occurs  in 
large  masses  in  the  stomach,  not  only  is  it  not  dissolved  easily,  but  the  work 
of  passing  it  out  to  the  intestine  is  delayed.  The  reflex  which  brings  about 
the  opening  of  the  stomach  and  the  ejection  of  food  into  the  intestine  is  best 
brought  about  by  tlie  liquefaction  of  the  stomach  contents.  During  the  mix- 
ing process  all  the  food,  as  far  as  possible,  becomes  fluid  and  then  is  passed  on. 
Large  pieces  of  any  kind  are  delayed,  however,  hamper  the  emptying  of  the 
stomach  and  interfere  with  stomach  motility.  The  stomach  is  only  a  thin- 
walled  membranous  viscus  which  finds  jdiSiculty  in  dealing  with  food  in 
lumps.  It  is  different  from  the  stomach  of  the  hen,  which,  having  no  teeth, 
swallows  grains  of  all  kinds  without  chewing,  but  also  by  instinct  swallows 
small  stones  which,  in  its  thick-walled,  muscular  gizzard,  are  used  for  grind- 
ing up  the  food. 

Exercise. — The  taking  of  exercise  is  an  important  habit  that  needs  to  be 
changed  in  the  case  of  dyspeptics.  Many  of  those  who  live  a  sedentary  life, 
and  are  much  occupied  with  intellectual  or  business  matters,  are  almost  sure 
to  take  little  or  no  exercise.  If  earlier  in  life  they  were  accustomed  to  take 
much,  the  lack  of  it  leads  to  serious  disturbances  of  nutrition.  They  have 
formed  certain  habits  as  to  the  amount  of  food  they  eat,  and  these  continue, 
so  that  they  consume  more  heat-making  material  than  they  can  use.  In  the 
process  of  dissipating  it,  there  is  likely  to  be  much  nervous  energy  wasted, 
usually  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  This  is  likely  to  be  eventually  re- 
flected back  to  the  stomach,  with  disturbance  of  appetite  and  digestion.    . 

We  now  know  that  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  much  more 
important  than  its  secretory  function.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  mix  the  food 
and  pass  it  on  in  small  quantities,  at  intervals,  to  the  intestines.  When 
patients  have  a  sense  of  uncomfortable  fullness  in  the  gastric  region  after  a 
hearty  meal,  or  of  discomfort  after  the  taking  of  food,  especially  if  much 
liquid  is  taken  with  it,  they  are  ])rone  to  attribute  these  feelings  to  imperfect 
secretion  not  completing  digestion  as  it  should,  and  permitting  fermentation 
with  a  production  of  gas  and  conseMjuent  stomach  distention.  The  real  reason 
for  their  discomfort  is  not  secretory,  but  motor.  It  is  due  to  a  delay  in 
passing  on  the  food  and  to  stomach  distention  because  the  gastric  muscle  is 
not  in  good  tone. 

Peoj)le  who  have  been  used  to  taking  exercises  have  their  muscular  system 
in  good  tonic  condition.  This  includes  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  well  as  the 
voluntary,  and  if  they  are  neglecting  air  and  exercise,  the  whole  muscular 
svstem  becomes  flabbv.  Hence  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  distention,  because 
the  stomach  walls  do  not  contract  readily  for  the  ex])ulsion  of  food.  A  second 
important  factor  is  also  present — the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  Ordinarily 
they  support  the  abdominal  organs  without  any  sense  of  elTort.  If  by  lack 
of  exercise  they  have  diminished  in  tone,  however,  when  a  hearty  meal  is 
eaten,  the  abdominal  muscles  have  to  su])port  this  additional  weiglit  since  the 
stomach  itself  sags,  and  the  consi^quence  is  a  feeling  of  y)ressure  on  tlu*  left 
side  of  the  abdomen  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  To  relieve  this  feeling 
the  tendency  of  the  patient  is  almost  always  to  lessen  the  amount  eaten.  If 
he  is  not  distinctly  overweight  this  will  do  harm  rather  than  good.    Instead  he 
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needs  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to  tone  abdominal  muscles  and  reflexly  also 
tone  even  involuntary  mus<-le:?,  and  with  them  the  jrastric  muscularis. 

Air. — Almost  more  important  than  exercise  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  without  this  muscles  soon  fail  to  rt^pond  to  voluntan'  or  involuntary 
impulses.  If  people  do  not  s]>end  two  or  three  hours  in  the  air  every  day,  they 
are  likely  to  develop  an  over-sensitive  condition  in  which  all  nervous  sensa- 
tions are  exasperated.  The  rearson  men  and  women  differ  so  markedly  in  their 
reaction  to  pains,  aches  and  discomforts,  is  mainly  that  their  habits  of  being 
out  in  the  air  differ  correspondin<;ly.  Men  are  out  much  and,  as  a  rule, 
stand  discomfort  lietter.  Women  are  out  little  and  are  more  sensitive  to 
pains  and  aches.  The  more  a  man  is  out,  the  less  is  he  likely  to  notice  dis- 
comforts and  aches  that  he  would  otherwise  com])lain  about. 

Sleep. — Another  important  factor  is  the  amount  of  sleep.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  found  that  patients  who  were  l)e<;innin<r  to  complain  of  discom- 
fort, which  they  associated  with  the  word  in(li<restion,  were  taking  too  little 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  I  ])ersuaded  them  to  add  an  hour  or  more  to  their  sleep 
their  gastric  symptoms  began  to  improve.  It  is  easy  in  our  large  cities  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  shortening  the  hours  of  rest.  This  is  sometimes  done  so 
gradually  that  the  individual  scarcely  realizes  how  much  he  has  cut  into  his 
sleeping  period.  Some  people  who  have  to  get  u|)  at  seven  or  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning  go  to  bed  about  twelve,  but  really  do  not  get  settled  for  sleep 
until  nearly  one  o'clock.  Sometimes  people  read  interesting  books  just  before 
going  to  bed,  or  while  in  bed,  and  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock  when  they  get  to 
sleep. 

Many  peoj)le  have  the  habit  of  reading  themselves  to  sleep.  This  may  be 
an  excellent  way  to  get  rid  of  bothersome  thoughts,  ])rovided  the  reading 
selected  is  not  of  too  absorbing  a  character,  and  provided  also  as  soon  as 
sleepiness  comes  its  call  is  heeded.  Some  write  letters  late  at  night.  Writing 
always  keeps  one  awake,  though  reading  may  be  helpful  for  sleep.  If  this 
abbreviation  of  sleep  becomes  habitual,  the  first  organs  in  the  body  to  set  up  an 
objection  is  the  digestive  tract.  It  is  one  of  the  hard(»st  worked  systems  in 
the  body,  having  to  dispose  of  its  quantum  of  food  three  times  every  day,  and 
if  the  organism  does  not  receive  due  r(»st,  the  digestive  tract  suffers  first. 
People  who  get  insufficient  sleep  often  have  no  appetite  in  the  morning,  and 
suffer  from  uncomfortable  feelings  in  the  gastric  region.  What  they  are  too 
prone  to  do  is  to  meddle  with  their  diet,  and  this  practice  always  does  harm. 


CHAPTER  IV 

APPETITE 

Two  classes  of  patients  come  io  the  physician  complaining  of  lack  of 
appetite.  The  first  and  more  important  class  consists  of  those  who  are  eating 
too  little,  who  are  consecpiently  under  weight,  and  who  must  be  made  to  eat 
more.  The  other  class  consists  of  those  who  eat  enough  but  (*oniplain  that 
they  do  not  relish  their  food.  Careful  (juestioning  usually  elicits  sufficient 
information  to  enable  one  to  decide  that  most  of  these  latter  are  eating  too 
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much,  or  unsuitable  food,  and  at  too  frequent  intervals.  They  are  usually 
overweight,  and  there  is  need  to  reduce  tlie  amount  they  eat.  In  both  of 
these  classes  the  physician  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  medicines  should  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  treatment.  We  have  a  number  of  tonics  and 
stimulants  that  undoubtedly  initiate  a  desire  for  food,  or  at  least  so  increase 
the  circulation  in  the  stomach  that  patients  feel  much  more  inclined  to  eat 
than  tliey  otherwise  would.  There  are  a  number  of  remedies,  also,  the  so-called 
anti-fat  group,  which  produce  a  disinclination  for  food. 

Power  of  Mind  Over  Appetite. — Ap})etite,  whether  in  deficiency  or  in  ex- 
cess, is  best  regulated  through  the  patient's  mind.  Patients  frequently  state 
that  they  cannot  eat  more  than  they  do,  that  they  have  no  inclination  for  food, 
and  yet,  after  a  little  })er8uasion,  they  can  be  made  to  increase  the  amount  they 
have  been  eating,  and  then  that  can  be  gradually  raised  until  they  are  taking 
what  is  for  them  a  normal  quantity.  There  are  many  things  that  we  swallow 
witliout  caring  for  them.  Most  medicines  we  not  only  do  not  like,  but  posi- 
tively dislike.  We  put  them  down,  they  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  food 
will  act  nearly  in  the  same  way.  There  are  few  cases  where  food  is  positively 
rejected.  Patients  can  be  persuaded  to  eat  more,  and  after  a  time  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  their  desire  for  food  increases  with  the  habit  of  taking  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  ])atients  can  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  taking  too  much 
food  really  to  enjoy  its  consumption.  Their  appetites  are  perpetually  cloyed, 
and  to  them  food  has  none  of  the  pleasant  flavor  that  exists  when  it  is  taken 
in  moderation. 

The  yVill  to  Eat. — In  various  parts  of  this  book  there  is  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  human  will  in  order  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  even  physical  functions.  The  ])asis  of  many  nervous  symptoms  is 
a  lack  of  suflRcient  nutrition  to  steady  the  nervous  system.  Some  people  not 
only  lack  will  power,  but  also  judgment  in  the  matter  of  eating;  they  prefer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  insuflRci(»ncy  lest  they  should  over-eat.  For  these  people  the 
important  remedial  measure  is  to  dictate  the  amount  that  they  shall  eat, 
and  gradually  to  increase  it  until  they  are  eating  enough  for  their  nutritional 
purposes. 

AMien  tliis  advice  is  given  to  patients,  they  are  willing  to  agree  that  a 
gain  in  weight  would  be  good  for  them,  but  they  cannot  understand  how  they 
can  eat  more  since  they  are  now  eating  all  they  can,  or  certainly  all  they 
care  to.  Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  increase  in  appetite  is  a 
function  of  the  habit  of  eating. 

But  some  patients,  after  having  tried  the  prescription  of  eating  more,  are 
still  in  the  same  condition,  and  find  that  they  cannot  put  on  weight.  What 
is  needed  in  such  cases  is  an  inquiry  into  all  the  conditions  of  the  daily  life, 
their  habits  of  eating  and  the  amount  of  time  that  they  take  for  their  meals. 
They  are  probably  eating  one  good  meal  a  day,  their  dinner  in  the  evening — 
but  they  confess  that  the  other  meals  are  not  satisfactory.  If  their  habits 
are  rearranged,  the  will  to  eat  does  the  rest.  Sometimes  they  complain 
of  uncomfortable  feelings  after  eating  and  this  makes  them  eat  less  at  the 
next  meal.  There  are  various  mental  elements  that  disturb  the  efficacy  of 
the  will  to  eat,  consequently  these  patients  do  not  get  on.  WHiat  they  need  is 
emphatic  insistence  on  the  necessity  for  ])ersistent  effort  in  regular  eating  day 
after  day,  meal  after  meal,  and  it  is  not  long  before  improvement  comes  not 
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only  in  weight,  but  also  in  appetite.    I  have  known  patients  to  gain  five  or  six 
pounds  a  week  after  having  tried  weeks  in  vain  to  gain  a  single  pound. 

Sitophobia. — Many  people  read  much  of  the  possibilities  of  evil  in  over- 
eating, and  they  conclude  that  a  limitation  of  diet  would  be  better  for  them. 
After  a  time  some  of  these  people  of  nervous  constitution  acquire  an  actual 
dread  of  over-eating  and  develop  what  has  been  called  sitophobia,  or  dread 
of  food.  Before  anything  can  be  done  with  them,  this  dread  must  be  removed. 
The  problem  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Weight  and  Good 
Feeling,  but  here  it  8(H?ms  necessary  to  emphasize  that  it  is  often  quite  impossi- 
ble by  ordinary  medical  means  to  ])roduce  an  appetite  in  these  patients.  Their 
mental  persuasion  with  regard  to  food  must  first  be  removed.  If  it  cannot  be 
removed,  improvement  is  usually  out  of  the  question.  No  medicines  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  a  fixed  unfavorable  idea  with  regard  to  food. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  sleep,  or  any  other  natural  function — it  comes  and  must 
go  through  the  mind. 

Disturbance  of  Hind  and  Its  Influence  on  Appetite. — The  basis  of  the  psy- 
chotherapy of  the  digestive  tract  is  the  fact  that  appetite  is  a  function  of 
the  state  of  mind  rather  than  of  the  state  of  body.  We  all  know  how  easv  it  is 
to  lose  the  appetite  by  emotional  disturl)ance.  We  may  come  into  the  house 
after  a  brisk  walk,  when  we  know  that  dinner  is  going  to  be  better  than  usual, 
quite  ready  to  anticipate  tlie  pleasure  we  are  to  have  in  eating  it  and  with 
aj)petite  craving  that  dinner  shall  not  be  delayed,  we  find  a  telegram  announc- 
ing tlie  death  of  a  friend  or  tlie  illness  of  a  relative  or  some  other  bad  news, 
and  in  an  instant  our  aj)petite  has  disappeared.  It  makes  no  difTerence  to  us 
for  hours  whether  we  eat  or  not.  What  we  eat  gives  us  no  satisfaction.  It 
will  be  taken  entirely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  without  pleasure  and  will  digest 
slowly,  even  -if  it  does  not  produce  discomfort. 

Frelings  and  Appctiie. — There  is  no  need  for  a  serious  stomach  condition 
to  d(»vel()p,  to  diminish,  or  eliminate  af)petite.  The  sight  of  an  accident  on  the 
street,  especially  if  blood  is  shed,  will  entirely  take  away  the  ajipetite  of  many 
persons.  Now  that  suicide  ])eneath  the  wheels  of  subway  trains  has  become 
a  rather  fre(|uent  way  of  going  out  of  life,  physicians  note  that  nervous  pa- 
tients who  ha])pen  to  see  these  sad  affairs  have  no  a])petite,  not  alone  for  the 
next  meal,  but  sometimes  for  several  days.  Some  people  have  no  appetite  at 
all  if  there  is  a  dead  body  in  the  house  where  they  live.  I  have  known  peo- 
ple who  felt  it  almost  a  deswration  to  eat  under  such  circumstances.  Even 
much  less  than  this  may  serve  to  diminish  appetite.  An  offensive  odor  of 
almost  any  kind  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  away  the  appetite  of  many  people. 
For  some  the  odor  of  cooking  food,  if  they  have  been  in  it  for  some  time,  is 
almost  sure  to  elov  anv  desire  for  food. 

Cooks  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite  for  this  reason.  The  sight  of  a  dis- 
agreeable stain  on  a  tablecloth,  or  of  a  waiter^s  thumb  in  the  soup,  or  of  some 
unpleasant  charaeteristie  of  the  waiter,  may  l)e  quite  enough  seriously  to  dis- 
turb the  appetite  of  sensitive  ptK^ple. 

We  know  all  this  very  well,  and  yet  we  are  prone  to  tliink  of  appetite  as 
something  regulated  by  instinct,  and  representing  the  real  needs  of  the  organ- 
ism in  its  cravings  and  the  limitations  of  the  necessity  of  food  by  its  satisfac- 
tion. In  our  sophisticated  modern  life  instinct  will  often  fail  entirely  to  ful- 
fill these  purf)oses.   Apj)etite  for  those  who  live  much  indoors  is  a  question  of 
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habit  and  regulation  rather  than  of  instinct.  Itiias  to  be  voluntary  to  a  large 
extent,  not  only  as  regards  the  quality  but  also  the  quantity  of  food.  We  eat 
the  things  that  we  care  for,  l)ut  how  much  of  them  we  shall  eat  is  another 
matter.  That  depends  on  how  we  happen  to  be  disposed  at  the  moment,  and 
whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for  eating  more  or  less  at  the  given  time. 

Appetizers. — There  is  a  whole  group  of  substances  recommended  as  appe- 
tizers, most  of  which  are  effective,  but  their  effect  is  likely  to  be  temporary, 
and  to  fail  particularly  in  those  cases  where  an  appetite  is  most  needed. 
An}i:hing  that  will  increase  the  circulation  in  the  stomach  will  usually  add  to 
appetite;  consequently  warm  drinks,  alcoholic  liquors  and  spices  of  various 
kinds  have  this  effect.  In  vigorous  people,  a  dash  of  cold  on  any  portion  of 
the  body,  is  followed  by  a  strong  reaction  of  the  circulation.  Cold  drinks, 
therefore,  will  sometimes  serve  as  an  appetizer,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Almost  amihing  that  has  a  certain  peculiarity  of  taste,  and  that  is  taken  with 
the  definite  suggestion  that  it  will  produce  an  ap])etite,  will  almost  surely 
have  that  effect.  All  sorts  of  articles  of  diet  have  in  various  countries  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  appetizers.  Fermented  mare's  milk  is  effective  in 
central  Europe;  a  glass  of  buttermilk  in  Ireland;  some  very  hot  soup  with 
one  of  the  strong  spiced  sauces  in  it  in  England;  and  various  curious  com- 
binations of  fruit  and  other  materials  in  the  shape  of  what  are  called  cock- 
tails, in  America.  Anything  that  stimulates  the  stomach  a  little  unusually, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  idea  that  it  is  likely  to  increase  the  taste  for  food, 
almost  surely  adds  to  appetite. 

This  question  of  appetizers  is  as  yet  a  mystery  to  us.  It  is  eminently 
individual  and  yet  much  depends  on  racial  customs,  the  habits,  the  environ- 
ments and  the  family  training.  It  is  surprising  what  curious  materials  serve 
to  excite  the  appetite.  Caviar,  in  spite  of  the  distaste  of  "the  general,"  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  apj)etizer  for  many  people.  Bismarck  herring,  or  kippered 
herring,  acts  in  the  same  way.  In  the  old  days  men  used  to  take  what  were 
called  red  herrings  and  undoubtedly  found  in  the  eating  of  them  a  renewal  of 
desire  for  food,  when  there  had  been  absence  of  appetite.  There  are  some 
people  in  whom  a  little  taste  of  cheese  serves  the  same  j)urpose.  Bitter  tastes 
usually  increase  appetite.  Sajt  under  certain  circumstances  has  a  similar 
effect.  Acid  fruits  sometimes  stimulate  a  jaded  desire  for  food.  Nearly 
always  the  effect  of  these  various  aj)])etizers  is  increased  by  the  attitude  of 
expectancy.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  appetizers  and  so,  though 
often  at  first  somewhat  difeagreeable,  they  eventually  prove  to  be  helpful 
stimulants. 

Appetite  and  Habit. — For  those  who  live  an  indoor  life,  and  have  that 
nervous  disposition  that  distur])8  instinct,  the  only  safeguard  for  nutrition  is 
a  definite  formula  for  eating  which  must  be  followed  strictly,  especially  by 
those  who  are  below  the  normal  in  nutrition.  In  the  chapter  on  Weight  and 
Good  Peeling  I  discuss  the  failure  of  appetite  following  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  food.  The  stomach  may  be  described  as  unselfish,  and  in  times  of 
scarcity  it  gives  up  to  other  organs  more  of  the  nutrition  that  comes  to  it 
than  it  should.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  so  well  able  to  fulfill  its  functions 
of  digestion  and  of  craving  for  ford,  which  is  part  of  its  function,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be.  It  is  the  peo])le  who  are  eating  a  ])roper  amount  and  have 
been  eating  it,  whose  digestive  tracts  are  in  a  condition  to  crave  the  j)roper 
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amount  of  food.  Those  whoso  habits  havr  iinfortiuiatoly  led  them  into  eating 
amounts  too  small,  also  suffer  in  not  havin*^  tlie  projxT  desire  for  food. 

Nervous  people  particularly  are  likely  to  lack  appetite  in  the  early  morning. 
Those  who  are  under  weight  will  almost  invariably  confess  that  they  take  little 
breakfast.  Their  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  they  have  no  appetite.  For 
most  of  them  what  is  really  true  is  that  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  their 
will  has  not  yet  taken  i)roperly  hold  of  their  economies  and  ever>i;hing  is  in 
a  depressed  stato.  These  patients  usually  confess  that  they  wake  feeling  not 
rested  but  tired,  fearing  the  day,  and  wondering  now  they  will  be  able  to  get 
through  it.  Only  toward  the  middle  of  the  day  do  th(\y  feel  like  themselves, 
while  towards  evening  they  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  so  depressed 
in  the  morning.  What  these  peo])le  ncK^d  is  the  rousing  into  activity  of  their 
functions.  Occasionally,  especially  in  summer,  a  cold  sponge  on  rising  in 
a  room  into  which  an  abundance  of  air  is  admitted  will  do  much  for  them. 
Often  a  walk  of  even  ten  minutes  before  breakfast  will  make  all  the  difference 
betw^een  appetite  and  lack  of  it.  Above  all,  however,  they  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  if  thev  want  to  eat  thev  can  eat — if  tbev  want  to  thev  can  rec^stab- 
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lish  the  habit  of  taking  breakfast,  and  then  it  will  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
burden. 

Food  and  Caprice. — Those  complaining  of  lack  of  appetite  should  learn 
not  to  let  caprice  rule  them  in  the  matter  of  eating.  There  are  people  who 
by  habit  eat  too  much.  \Vliat  they  must  do,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on 
Obesity,  is  to  unlearn  the  hal)it  of  overeating,  and  that  is  almost  as  hard  to 
break  as  the  habit  of  taking  stimulants.  Most  nervous  people  undereat,  but 
they  must  take  themselves  in  hand,  eat  three  meals  a  day,  and  reestablish 
the  habit  of  taking  as  much  at  these  meals  as  they  ought.  What  each  one 
should  consume  is  eminently  individual,  depending  altogether  on  the  sort  of 
heat  engine  that  each  one  is.  Family  traits  mean  much  in  this.  Some  must 
eat  much  more  than  others  to  keep  up  their  weight  and  strength,  because  they 
are  wasteful  heat  engines.  As  a  rule,  tall,  thin  ])eople  must  eat  more  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight  than  shorter  individuals  of  stout  build.  They  expose 
more  surface  for  heat  dissipation.  In  this  each  person  must  learn  for  himself 
his  own  necessities.  When  there  is  a  question  of  regulating  eating  by  reason, 
the  rule  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  people  living  indoors 
to  take  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 

Appetite  and  Food  Preparation. — There  are  many  curious  things  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  eating  that  show  how  easily  the  appe- 
tite or  instinct  is  vitiated.  Women,  for  instance,  are  nearly  always  prone  not 
to  eat  enough  if  they  have  to  prepare  their  own  meals.  When  a  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters  live  together,  they  usually  prepare  one  good  meal,  but 
the  other  two  meals  are  likely  to  be  picked  up  any  way.  The  presence  of  a 
man  in  the  household  makes  all  the  difference  in  thc^  world.  Meals  are  pre- 
pared regularly  for  men.  Even  for  a  boy  of  five  to  fifteen,  meals  are  regularly 
prepared,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  presence  of  a  child  makes  for  resrularity  in  eating. 

Habit  of  Overeating. — On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  form  habits  of 
eating  that  go  quite  beyond  appetite  and  vitiate  the  desire  for  food  quite  as 
seriously  in  the  opposite  direction.  !Many  stout  people  take  snacks  between 
meals;  women,  alreadv  too  heavv.  indulge  in  the  afternoon  tea  habit  with  a 
surprising  amount  of  substantial  food  taken  with  the  tea ;  many  a  stout  man 
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takes  a  glass  of  beer  occasionally  and  never  fails  to  take  something  to  eat  at 
the  same  time,  mainly  with  the  idea,  as  he  says  to  himself,  that  by  taking 
something  to  eat  the  beer  will  be  less  likely  to  do  him  harm.  Stout  children 
are  likely  to  form  the  habit  of  eating  too  frequently.  When  they  come  home 
from  school  they  have  a  i)iece  of  something;  before  they  go  to  bed  they  have 
a  glass  of  milk,  and  a  piece  of  cake,  and  sometimes  are  encouraged  in  these 
bad  habits  by  their  parents.  Any  child  who  is  more  than  ten  per  cent,  above 
weight,  should  be  kept  strictly  to  its  regular  meal  times,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  put  on  additional  weight,  for  this  will  be  ver}^  hard  to  get  off  in 
adult  life.  To  carry  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  over-weight  is  a  burden,  and 
not  a  benefit. 

Frequent  Eating  as  an  Appetizer. — Thin  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
indulge  in  some  of  these  between-meal  privileges.  Very  often  a  thin  per- 
son who  has  been  accustomed  to  take  comparatively  small  amounts  at  meal 
times,  will  find  it  easier  to  gain  in  weight  by  indulging  in  luncheons  between 
meals  than  by  increasing  the  amount  of  each  meal.  Large  meals  on  stomachs 
unaccustomed  to  them,  and  somewhat  less  vigorous  than  they  ought  to  be 
because  of  lack  of  nutrition,  may  be  the  cause  of  considerable  discomfort  if 
abundant  meals  are  taken  where  small  ones  have  been  habitual.  In  this  case, 
multij)le  feeding  at  shorter  intervals  will  gradually  increase  tissue  strength. 
After  the  patient  has  come  up  to  normal  weight,  regular  intervals  between 
meals  may  be  determined  and  sufficient  quantities  taken  at  each  meal.  Nearly 
all  thin  people  sleep  better,  and  are  more  comfortable  if  they  take  something 
shortly  before  going  to  bed.  Most  people  will  eat  their  breakfast  better  after 
such  an  indulgence  than  if  fourteen  hours  elapse  between  the  evening  and 
the  morning  meal. 

Nervous  Loss  of  Appetite. — Nervous  patients  often  say  they  have  no  appe- 
tite, that,  even  though  they  eat,  their  food  has  no  taste.  Such  people  have 
often  lost  tlieir  eating  instinct  to  a  certain  degree.  They  eat  merely  from 
routine,  or  because  food  is  ])laeed  before  them.  They  would  usually  just  as 
soon  not  eat  and  they  have  no  instinctive  directions  as  to  quantity.  If  a 
number  of  courses  are  presented  to  them,  they  cat  such  as  they  care  for  and 
take  a  conventional  amount  of  eacli  kind  of  food  presented,  but  they  have  no 
particular  feeling  to  guide  them  in  the  matter  of  quantity.  There  are  moods 
in  whieli  these  patients  care  to  eat.  There  are  others  in  which  eating  seems 
a  hard  task.  If  they  are  in  reasonably  poor  circumstances  and  have  not  to 
prepare  a  meal  for  otliers  thov  are  likely  to  neglect  the  preparation  of  one 
for  themselves,  take  almost  anything  that  happens  to  be  at  hand,  and  then 
consider  that  they  have  eaten. 

Instinct  and  Natural  Life. — If  one  expects  the  .natural  guidance  of  one's 
instincts  then  one  must  give  these  instincts  a  proper  opportunity.  Instinct  is 
a  part  of  our  animal  nature,  and  unless  other  portions  of  our  animal  nature  are 
given  rather  free  play,  or  at  least  the  opportunities  for  their  natural  life,  we 
cannot  depend  on  any  single  one  of  the  instincts  to  be  a  safe  guide.  Man 
was  meant  to  live  much  outside.  He  was  meant  to  take  considerable  exercise 
and  to  have  to  g(^t  his  food  by  severe  exertion.  We  have  changed  this.  We 
live  indoors  to  a  great  extent  in  an  ecpiable  temperature,  we  very  seldom  tire 
ourselves  by  exercise,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  we  have  not  that  crav- 
ing  for  food  that  comes  to  the  man  who  lives  a  more  animal  existence.    The 
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Scotch  surgeon,  Abemethy,  once  said  that  the  best  possible  tonic  for  the 
appetite  was  "to  live  on  a  shilling  a  day  and  earn  it" — of  course,  he  meant  by 
manual  labor.  He  talked  at  a  time  when  the  English  workmen  got  but  three 
shiUings  a  day  for  fourteen  hours  of  work. 

Application  of  Principles. — What  is  nt-eded  for  the  mental  treatment  of 
patients  with  defective  appetite,  is  that  they  should  l)e  made  to  realize  that 
appetite  is  a  function  of  habit,  rather  than  of  a)»solute  natural  craving  in  the 
conditions  in  which  men  and  women  live  at  the  present  time.  The  most 
important  physical  factor  for  ap|)etito  is  not  exercise,  as  has  often  been 
thought.  I)ecause  this,  by  consuming  matiTial,  is  naturally  supposed  to  increase 
the  craving  for  material  to  renew  the  tissue,  but  air,  for  it  is  oxidation  proc- 
esses that  stimulate  metabolism  and  make  the  call  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
tissue-building  material.  People  without  an  appetite  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  between 
meals  in  the  open  air.  Sitting  in  the  open  air  is  often  even  more  eflFective 
than  exercise  under  similar  conditions,  especially  in  weak  people.  The  reason 
is  exercise  exhausts  energ}',  and  sometimes  does  not  leave  enough  vitalit}'  for 
digestion,  or  even  for  the  craving  for  food.  Exercise  is,  of  course,  excellent 
for  those  of  stronger  constitution,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

Those  who  need  to  eat  more,  must  keep  constantly  before  their  minds 
the  suggestion  that  if  they  want  to  eat  they  can,  and  that  if  they  actually  do 
eat  more,  satisfaction  with  eating  grows,  and  apjK^ite  is  restored  to  its  normal 
place  of  influence.  This  is  as  true  for  those  who  are  convalescing  from  some 
ailment,  or  who  are  in  the  midst  of  some  progressive  disease  such  as  tubercu- 
losis, as  it  is  for  the  merely  nervous  person?  whose  lack  of  will  and  inefficiency 
of  judgment  have  disturbed  their  eating  habits.  The  will  to  eat  is  the  most 
important  appetizer  that  we  have.  The  old  Scotch  physician's  rule  that  if 
food  stayed  down  it  would  do  good,  and  that  if  the  residue  of  it  passed  through 
the  intestinal  tract  there  was  nothing  ver}'  serious  the  matter  with  the  patient, 
applies  to  the  majority  of  patients  who  come  to  be  treated  for  obscure  ailments, 
especially  of  a  chronic  character,  whenever  they  are  associated  with  or  de- 
veloped on  a  basis  of  lack  of  normal  weight. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONSTIPATION 

To  judge  by  the  frequency  of  advertisements  for  laxatives  of  various  kinds, 
constipation  must  be  an  extremely  common  affection.  At  least  one  out  of 
every  three  city  dwellers  suffers,  it  is  said,  from  constipation.  Proper  re- 
gard for  the  taking  of  food  calculated  to  help  this  important  function,  the 
formation  of  appropriate  habits,  and  the  proper  disposition  of  the  mind  so 
as  to  relieve  worry  and  anxiety,  will  cure  tin*  majority  of  tliese  patients. 
There  are  some  who  need  additional  treatment,  pharmaeal  or  mechanical,  but 
these  are  few.  T'ndoubtedly  the  mind  plays  the  most  important  role  in  the 
therapeutics  of  the  affection.     It  is  influenced   partly  through   instruction, 
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partly  bv  the  modification  of  unfortunate  auto-sugt^estion,  and  partly  through 
auxiliarv  favorable  8uggtn?tions  «>f  one  kind  or  another. 

Prophylaxis. — What  is  noetled  in  most  casi»s  is  such  instruction  as  will  lead 
to  a  U^tter  observance  of  certain  common-sense  laws  of  health,  rather  than 
the  addition  of  remedies  which  eventually  only  complicate  conditions. 

Many  people  believe  that  unless  they  liave  an  ample  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  dav  all  sorts  of  serious  results  are  likelv  to  follow.  If  thev  do 
not  have  the  exi>ected  movement  before  noon,  they  sutfer  during  the  afternoon 
from  headache  that  is  probably  due  more  to  worry  than  to  any  physical  cause. 
Ordinarily  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  retention  of  the  contents 
of  the  lower  bowel  for  a  few  hours  should  produce  any  such  serious  effects 
as  these  patients  immediately  begin  to  feel.  Especially  is  this  true  when  on 
the  day  previous  there  has  been,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  sufficient  movement 
of  the  bowels,  due  to  the  use  of  medicine.  Some  pc»ople  have  become  so  anxious 
in  the  matter  that  they  foster  the  development  of  feelings  of  discomfort  both 
in  their  abdominal  and  intracranial  regions. 

This  over-anxiety  is  all  the  more  important  because  recent  observations 
have  made  it  clear  that  over-occupation  of  mind  actually  hamjwrs  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines,  and  thus  prevents  the  muscular  action  which 
would  gradually  pass  the  excrementitious  material  on  to  the  lower  bowel,  to 
be  evacuated  in  the  normal  way.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  nature 
resents  too  close  surveillance  of  her  functions  and  operations.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  over-anxiety  is  relieved,  and  patients  are  made  to  appreciate  that  if 
thev  do  not  have  a  movement  to-dav  thev  mav  wait  without  serious  solicitude 
till  they  have  one  to-morrow,  the  amount  of  nunlicine  required  to  bring  about 
movements  of  the  bowels  is  at  once  reduced. 

The  Hind  and  Peristalsis. — Analogous  to  Pawlow's  ingenious  experiments, 
with  regard  to  digestive  secretion  in  the  stomach,  are  Kronecker's  experiments 
at  Berne  upon  the  motor  function  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Pawlow  showed  that 
the  apy)etite  depended,  not  on  physical  conditions  so  much  as  on  the  mental 
state  of  the  animal  and  its  desire  for  a  particular  kind  of  food.  Kronecker, 
by  isolating  a  loop  of  intestine  in  which  a  metal  ball  was  placed,  showed 
that  it  was  possible  to  modify  peristalsis  very  materially  by  affecting  the 
psychic  condition  of  the  animal.  There  was  a  distinct  difference  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestine,  in  the  passage  of  a  metal  ball,  when  the  animal  was 
called  and  expected  to  go  for  a  walk  with  its  master,  than  when  it  was  threat- 
ened with  pimishment  or  rendered  depressi-d  for  some  other  reason.  In  ani- 
mals, the  psyche  plays  a  very  subordinate  role  in  inhibition  and  stimulation 
com])ared  to  that  exercised  by  man's  higher  nervous  system,  since  in  him  this 
portion  of  the  organism  is  so  much  better  develo])ed  than  in  the  animal.  The 
condition  of  the  human  mind  in  its  possibilities  of  unfavorable  influence  over 
the  intestinal  function,  is,  therefore,  extremely  important. 

The  more  one  knows  about  the  curious  power  of  the  mind  even  over  so 
material  a  function  as  intestinal  peristalsis  and  movement,  the  more  is  one 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  properly  disposed  mind  toward  intestinal  func- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  with  regularity  and  without  disturbance.  Many 
persons  thoroughly  under  hypnotic  influence,  who  are  told  that  they  will  have 
a  movement  of  the  bowels  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  dav  will  have  it.  Indeed, 
this  constitutes  one  way  of  treating  certain  forms  of  constipation  in  nervous. 
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preoccupied  people.  There  are  niaDV  stories  tliat  illustrate  the  inflnenoe  of 
auto-suggestion  upon  the  bow(»ls.  We  have  alrt-ady  mentioned  FlaubeifB 
suffering  as  a  consequence  of  realistic  absorptinu  in  "Madame  BovaryV  poi- 
soning by  arsenic  when  he  was  writing  that  scene  in  the  book.  Boris  Sidis  has 
told  the  storv  of  a  man  who  used  to  have  a  disturbance  of  the  bowels  at  every 
new  moon,  as  the  result  of  his  memory,  acting  unconsciously,  reminding  him 
of  his  mother's  habit  of  giving  him  a  purgative  about  that  time.  These  may 
be  and  douijtless  are  exceptional  cases,  yet  they  illustrate  the  influence  of 
mind  and  show  how  much  it  must  Ik?  the  effort  of  the  physician  to  use  this 
effective  adjuvant  just  as  much  as  possible  in  this  very  common  and  often 
obstinate  affection  in  which  drugs  so  often  fail,  or  are  unsatisfactory. 

So-called  Intestinal  Auto-intoxication. — Those  who  are  anxiously  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  are  likely  to  have  read  so  much  of  intestinal  auto-intoxica- 
tions, of  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent  years,  that  they  will 
be  quite  sure  the  slightest  delay  in  intestinal  evacuation  may  be  serious,  or  at 
least  may  profoundly  disturb  their  economy.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  soon 
as  the  hour  at  wliich  they  should  have  a  movement  jiasses,  they  begin  to  worry 
al)Out  it.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  feel  tingly  all  over,  and  they  know  that 
there  most  Ik?  poisonous  substances  in  their  circulation.  After  two  or  three 
more  hours,  they  begin  to  have  a  headache.  Then  tliey  have  to  give  up  work, 
and  still  more  devote  themselves  to  concentration  of  attention  on  the  disturbed 
condition.  Their  sleep  will  be  disturbed,  jxtIuijis  will  be  delayed ;  they  wake 
unrested  and  fearful  of  the  awful  effects  of  intestinal  auto-intoxication.  In 
most  people  this  state  of  feeling  is  entirely  due  to  suggestion. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  recent  medical  literature  of  the  influence  of 
absorption  of  poisonous  substances  from  the  intestinal  tract — the  so-called  in- 
testinal auto-intoxication — that  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn  how  little  we  know, 
definitely  and  al)solutely,  about  this  subject,  and  how  many  theories  have  come 
and  gone.  Arthur  Hertz,  in  his  ^'Constipation  and  Allied  Intestinal  Dis- 
orders" (Oxford  Medical  Publications,  1!M)J)),  reviews  the  whole  subject  very 
interestingly  but  shows  that  we  are  entirely  without  any  definite  conclusive 
evidence  for  what  has  been  tiilked  al)ont  so  much.  The  idea  had  often  occurred, 
and  been  exf)ress(K^l  vaguely,  in  medical  literature  in  the  old  time,  but  began  to 
have  its  great  vogue  when  the  high-sounding  (Ireek  term  copremia  (literally 
'^excrenientitions-sulisianees-in-tlie-blood")  was  invented,  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Naturally  this  had  a  strong  sug- 
gestive effect.  Bouchard  took  it  u])  a  generation  later,  and  then  intestinal 
auto-intoxication,  another  mouth-filling  term,  came  to  occupy  much  attention 
as  an  explanation  for  various  vague  conditions,  and  especially  nervous  discom- 
forts of  many  kinds.  Bouelianrs  nu'tliod  of  proving  his  theory  by  showing 
how  much  toxic  material  was  reabsorbed  from  the  intestines,  using  the  urine 
for  injection  into  animals,  was  open  to  numy  objections.  \ow  it  has  been 
quite  discredited. 

UouchanTs  disci jdes  exaggerated  and  theorized  even  beyond  their  master, 
until  intestinal  auto-intoxication  became  the  same  sort  of  a  refuge  for  the 
puzzled  pliysieians  of  our  time — like  rheumatism  or  the  uric  aeid  diathesis,  for 
those  of  a  score  of  years  ago.  Various  methods  of  demonstrating  the  toxicity 
of  substances  absorbed  liad  a  vogue  for  a  time,  but  they  have  now  lost  their 
8ignificanc(\    There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  jx^ople  who  seem  to  suffer 
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from  thd  symptoms  attributed  to  such  reabsorption.  Some  people  who  are 
quite  constipated  have  none  of  the  symptoms  at  all,  while  a  delay  of  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evacuation  seems  to  affect  other  people  very  much.  These  latter 
are  especially  nervous  persons.  It  now  seems  very  clear  that  the  liver  acts  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  absorption  of  poisonous  materials  from  the  intestinal 
tract,  and  that  neither  degenerate  proteid  materials,  nor  bacterial  toxins,  are 
allowed  to  affect  the  system  to  any  serious  degree.  After  all  our  study,  as  Dr. 
Hertz  insists,  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  poisons  are  absorbed. 

Beassurance  as  an  Element  in  Treatment. — The  most  important  element 
in  the  rational  treatment  of  constipation  is  to  make  patients  understand  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  s}Tnptom8  of  auto-intoxication,  of  which  so 
much  is  said,  do  not  develop  until  there  has  been  long-continued  accumulation 
of  excrementitious  material  and  under  conditions  favoring  absorption.  Even 
then  nature  learns  to  protect  herself  against  untoward  conditions.  We  have 
some  very  striking  examples  of  good  health  in  spite  of  even  very  rare  move- 
ments of  the  bowels. 

Examples  of  Intestinal  Tolerance, — There  is  the  famous  case  of  the  French 
army  officer  who,  from  his  earliest  years,  did  not  have  regular  movements  of 
the  bowels,  ])ut  secured  evacuations  of  them  by  artificial  aid  once  every  two 
months  or  more.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  past  fifty,  and  then  died  from  an 
intercurrent  disease  not  connected  with  his  intestinal  condition,  having  in 
the  meantime  enjoyed  good  health.  He  was  able  to  accomplish  his  duties  as 
an  officer  without  any  special  allowances,  and  he  was  on  the  sick  list  much 
less  than  many  brother  officers  whose  intestinal  condition  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  This  remarkable  man  succeeded  in  doing  his  life  work  without  his 
condition  being  known  by  others  to  any  extent,  and  it  was  only  inconvenience, 
and  not  serious  illness,  that  he  suffered  from.  After  his  death,  it  was  found 
that  certain  folds  of  the  lower  bowel  were  so  large  as  to  meet  across  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  making  shelves  and  pouches  in  which  fecal  material  gathered, 
preventing  the  movement  of  all  material  above. 

In  the  Orient,  it  is  said  that  many  people,  especially  of  the  better  class, 
do  not  expect  to  have  movements  of  their  bowels  every  day.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  do  not  encourage  intestinal  evacuations  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
sometimes  even  more  seldom.  As  their  diet  is  more  largely  vegetable  than 
ours,  this  is  all  the  more  surprising.  This  custom  does  not  contribute  to  their 
good  odor,  but  this  they  compensate  for  by  using  various  Eastern  perfumes. 
The  average  length  of  life  of  such  people  is  not  much  below  the  Occidentals 
and  the  differonoe  is  probably  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  other  un- 
hygienic practices,  rather  than  this  failure  to  have  regular  movements  of  their 
bowels.  In  the  meantime,  they  do  not  suffer  any  particular  inconvenience,  and 
live  life  quite  as  free  from  the  ordinary  pains  and  aches  as  do  the  people  of 
the  West.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  custom  has  been  established  early,  and 
nature  has  grown  accustomed  to  it.  Nature  seems  to  be  able  to  stand  almost 
anything,  if  she  can  only  survive  it  long  enough  to  neutralize  its  effects  by 
some  of  her  marvelous  means  of  compensation. 

A  case  under  my  observation  some  years  ago  deeply  impressed  upon  me 

how  thoroughly  the  human  system  can  learn  to  get  along  in  spite  of  extremely 

unfavorable  conditions  in  tlie  matter  of  intestinal  evacuation.     The  case  was 

that  of  a  young  woman  suffering  from  some  internal  trouble  and  there  was 
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I  ft  possibility  of  the  growth  of  a  tumor.     Some  charitable  people  had  1 
'  interested  in  her  case,  and  the  question  had  arisen  whether  tho  lutiior  i 
not  be  physiological.     Her  story  was  a  very  curious  one.     She  and  her  sister  I 
worked  in  a  mill.     They  came  from  a  family  that  had  been  reduced  in  cir-  I 
cunistances,  and  were  much  more  sensitive,  as  reiiarda  the  decencies  of  life,  1 
than  were  their  fellow  workers.     In  order  to  get  to  the  toilet,  the  working   i 
girls  had  to  pass  a  window  of  an  olTice  where  a  number  of  men  were  at  work. 
The  other  girls  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  hut  these  two  girls  were  so  sensitive 
that  they  preferred  not  to  use  the  toilet  room  at  the  factory.     They  had  to 
■  leave  home  shortly  after  si.\  o'clock  in  the  morning.    They  did  not  get  home 
nntil  nearly  seven.     For  a  time,  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  in- 
testinal functions  during  the  hours  of  their  stay  at  home.     Gradually,  how- 
ever, this  hflliit  was  broken,  and  at  first  they  went  two  or  three  days  without 
an  evacuation,  then  four  or  five  days,  and  finally  a  week.    It  then  became  their 
custom  to  take  a  large  dose  of  epsom  salts  on  Saturday  night  and  spend  most 
of  the  day  on  Sunday  getting  rid  of  the  accumulated  e.xerementitious  material 
of  the  whole  week. 

They  taught  Sunday  School  in  the  afternoons,  and  as  the  elimination  of 
the  accumulation  of  week-long  material  interfered  with  fhis,  they  gradually 
acquired  tlie  habit  of  doing  their  Sunday  School  work  on  alternate  Sundays, 
each  taking  the  other  Sunday  for  evacuation  puriwsce.  It  might  he  expected 
that  this  serious  abuse  of  function  would  soon  lead  delicate  girls,  compelled 
to  work  full  eleven  hours  a  day,  into  rajnd  serious  breakdown.  But  it  did 
not.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  Then  finally  one 
Sunday,  the  more  delicate  of  the  two  girls  found  it  impossible  to  open  her 
bowels  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  though  she  stayed  at  home  the  next  Sun- 
day found  it  likewise  impossible.  Had  not  the  directress  of  the  Sunday  School, 
who  had  become  interested  In  them,  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence,  it  is 
possible  that  they  would  not  have  consulted  physicians  even  for  some  time 
longer,  though  about  three  weeks  had  passed  without  an  evacuation. 

Probably  every  physician  in  active  practice  has  women  jiatients  who  have 
been  constipated  for  successive  periods  of  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  for 
several  months,  without  umch  disturbance  of  the  general  condition.  While, 
then,  there  are  many  nervous  persons  who  are  quiU-  sure  that  they  begin  to 
notice  definite  symptoms  within  a  few  hours  from  the  failure  to  have  a  motion  ■ 
of  the  bowels  at  the  time  when  they  had  been  expecting  it,  it  seems  certain 
that  this  is  generally  rather  the  result  of  anxiety  and  nervous  worry  than 
consequent  upon  any  actual  absorption  of  toxic  materials — intestinal  auto- 
intoxication— as  these  patients,  with  a  naive  liking  for  nice  long  names,  find 
euch  satisfaction  in  describing  their  condition.  A  simple  explanation  of  the 
complete  lack  of  inconvenience  that  is  found  in  so  many  eases  of  constipation, 
will  neutralize  the  unfavorable  auto-suggestion  that  exists,  and  make  these 
people  much  less  likely  to  suffer. 

Individual  Variation. — Another  suggestive  item  of  information  that  should 
be  given  those  who  are  over-sensilive  and  anxious  in  the  matter,  is  that  differ- 
ent individuals  vary  very  much  in  the  need  for  intistinal  cvaciiation.  Per- 
fectly healthy  people  have  lived  long  and  happy  lives,  having  an  intestinal 
evacuation  only  once  every  two  days.  Wlielher  it  niny  not  in  exceptional 
cases  Iw  rarer  than  this  without  serious  injury,  immediate  or  remote,  experi- 
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ence  has  not  definitely  settled.  Many  of  these  people  with  infrequent  intestinal 
movements,  have  gone  on  utterly  unconscious  of  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  the  calls  of  nature,  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the  matter  until  hy  some 
chance  remark  or  a  newspaper  health  item,  it  is  brought  forci])ly  to  their 
notice.  They  have  not  had  a  8ym])tom  before  of  any  kind,  but  now  they 
begin  to  note  all  sorts  of  symptoms  i)ecause  they  try  to  order  their  lives  after 
the  suppoicd  rule  that  they  have  heard  or  read. 

Anatomical  Peculiarilies. — On  the  other  hand,  some  people  normally  have 
two  evacuations  a  day,  and  seem  to  require  them  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
best  physical  condition.  While  daily  evacuation  is  to  be  considered  normal, 
individual  departures  from  it  in  either  direction  must  be  respected  as  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  good  health.  Sometimes  there  are  anatomical  reasons,  as 
the  capacity  of  the  large  intestine.  Sometimes  there  are  physiological  factors, 
as  the  amount  of  food  taken,  or  the  fullness  or  rapidity  of  function  in  the 
digestive  tract. 

Amount  of  Food  as  a  Cansative  Factor. — Frequency,  or  infrequency,  of 
bowel  movements  seems  to  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  amount  eaten.  It 
is  well  known  that  two  men  of  the  same  weight  and  doing  the  same  work  often 
sei'm  to  require  quite  different  amounts  of  food  to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  tasks.  This  is  what  might  be  expected,  since  it  holds  true  also  for  the 
consum])tion  of  fuel  in  heat  machines.  Engines  built  in  exactly  the  same 
way  often  require  quite  different  amounts  of  fuel  in  order  to  release  the  same 
amount  of  energy.  Where  men  are  large  eaters,  the  amount  of  excrementitious 
material  left  will  usually  provoke,  if  not  actually  demand,  more  frequent 
evacuation  than  where  the  amount  eaten  is  small.  Varietv  of  food  also  has 
an  important  bearing.  Men  who  live  largely  on  beef,  milk,  eggs  and  food 
materials  that  do  not  leave  much  residue,  do  not  require,  indeed  they  cannot 
have,  frequent  evacuations.  Those  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  vegetables, 
with  large  amounts  of  residue,  will  require  more  frequent  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  Certain  other  dietetic  habits,  as  the  amoimt  of  fluid  taken  with  the 
meal,  or  whether  food  is  eaten  in  the  solid  state  or  cooked  into  purees,  stews 
and  the  like,  make  a  decided  difference,  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious. 

Habit  in  Treatment. — For  the  regulation  of  the  bowels  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  constipation  in  nearly  all  cases,  more  weiglit  must  be  given  to 
the  directions  laid  down  for  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  and  hal)its  of 
life  than  to  drug  treatment.  The  patient  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
directions  given  to  him  are  much  more  important  for  the  effective  relief  of  his 
condition,  than  is  the  medicine  prescribed.  As  a  rule,  medicine  is  meant  only 
to  afford  relief  from  immediate  inconvenience,  in  the  hope  that  after  a  short 
time  new  habits  will  be  formed  which  will  remove  the  habitual  constipation 
by  correcting  certain  hampering  conditions  that  have  unfortunately  become 
established. 

Habitual  Evacuations, — ^By  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  make  the  ])atient  realize  that  habit  plays  the  largest  role  in  the 
regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  A  child,  even  under  two  years,  can,  by 
tempting  it  at  certain  times  to  evacuate  its  bowels,  be  gradually  ])rought  to 
establish  a  habit  that  will  save  much  inconvenience  for  nurses  and  the  family. 
This  has  actually  been  done  for  most  human  beincrs  now  alive,  and  this  same 
thing  can  be  done  at  all  stages  of  life.    If  a  particular  time  be  chosen,  and  the 
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individnal  habitually  goes  to  the  toilet  at  that  time,  results  may  be  confidently 
expected.  It  is  rather  important  that  the  time  chosen  be  one  when  there  is 
not  much  hurry  nor  anxiety,  and  wlien  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  same 
time  can  be  taken  every  day.  It  is  surprising  how  much  so  simple  a  bit  of 
advice  as  this  will  do  for  many  people  who  have  considered  that  they  have  been 
suffering  great  discomfort  from  habitual  constipation.  Between  the  persuasion 
that  an  occasional  failure  to  have  a  movement  is  not  serious  and  the  definite 
habit  of  journeying  to  the  toilet  room  at  a  particular  time,  whether  the  desire 
is  felt  or  not,  many  cases  of  habitual  constipation  will  disappear  with,  perhaps, 
only  the  necessity  for  the  administration  of  such  drugs  as  will  prove  laxative 
to  a  slight  degree  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 

Ingestion  of  Fluids  an  Important  Influence. -After  the  suggestion  of  a 
habit  and  its  extremely  efficient  influence,  the  most  important  idea  that  a 
patient  suffering  from  constipation  must  be  made  to  grasp,  is  the  necessity 
for  fluids.  That  there  shall  be  easy  movement  of  excrementitious  material  in 
the  digestive  tract,  there  must  be  fluid  enough  ingested  to  keep  the  residue, 
after  digestion,  thoroughly  moist,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  become  dry  and 
compact.  To  swure  this,  a  reasonable  amount  of  licjuids  must  be  taken.  So 
much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  actual  and  possible  harm  of  tak- 
ing much  fluid  with  meals,  because  of  the  danger  of  diluting  the  gastric  juice, 
dilating  the  stomach  and  the  like,  that  many  persons  who  eat  under  the 
control  of  their  reasons  rather  than  their  instincts,  have  very  materially  les- 
sened the  amount  of  liquids  taken  at  meal  time.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  reasons  why  constipation  has  become  more  common  in  the  last  half 
century.  In  the  olden  time  considerable  quantities  of  fluid  were  taken  at 
meals.  With  people  in  our  time  deliberately  diminishing  the  quantity,  there  is 
often  not  enougli  fluid  ingested  to  keep  the  human  economy  in  proper  working 
order.     Prof.  Hawk's  work  shows  liow  utterly  wrong  was  this  limitation. 

The  ordinary  excretion  of  water  through  the  kidneys  should  be  at  least 
three  pints,  another  pint  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs — the  quantity  is  even  more 
than  this  in  steam-heated  houses  where  no  provision  for  moistening  inhaled  air 
is  made — and  probably  still  another  ])int  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  perspira- 
tion, nasal  and  ocular  secretion,  and  the  like.  Two  quarts  and  a  half  to  three 
quarts  of  liquid  must  be  daily  ingested  then,  and  unless  special  care  is  taken 
to  see  that  this  amount  is  consumed  the  system  may  have  to  get  on  with  much 
less,  but  as  can  readily  be  understood,  not  without  dinieulty.  The  ordinary 
glass  of  water  does  not  contain  half  a  pint;  the  ordinary  tea  cup  probably 
holds  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  ounces.  A  glass  of  water  and  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  is  about  the  limit  of  consumption  of  fluids  at  meals  for  ordinary 
people,  and  some  take  even  less.  Except  in  hot  weather,  comparatively  few 
regularly  take  any  fluids  between  meals.  At  the  most,  then,  three  or  four  j)ints 
of  liquid  is  taken,  instead  of  five  or  six,  and  the  consecjuence  is  that  the 
intestinal  contents  are  deprived  of  their  fluids  ])y  the  call  of  the  system  for 
more  liquids.  Peristalsis  has,  therefore,  to  overcome  the  sluggish  movement 
of  the  excrementitious  material,  which  usually  does  not  contain  as  much 
liquid  as  would  make  its  movement  easy  and  normal. 

Besidual  Material. — The*  next  most  important  consideration  after  the 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  intestines,  is  the  amount  of  the  residuum  which  the 
lower  bowel  has  to  move.     Evacuation  of  the  intestines  is  to  a  great  degree 
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a  nieclmnical  arranfjenient.  Wlien  suflTicicnt  material  is  contained  in  the 
lower  bowel,  it  puslios  on  ahead  of  it  the  matter  that  has  been  gathered  there 
during  the  immediately  preceding  time,  and  so  leads  to  an  accumulation 
in  the  rectum  that  brings  about  reflex  evacuation.  It  is  only  indigestible 
material  that  is  thus  excreted.  If  sufficient  indigestible  material  is  not  taken 
with  the  food,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  residue  left  after  digestion  to  call 
for  the  exercise  of  the  evacuant  function  of  the  intestines,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  sluggishness  and  failure  to  bring  about  daily  movements. 
Originally  nature  provided  food  materials  so  arranged  that  the  amount  of 
indigestible  material  was  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  peristaltic  function; 
or  rather  perhaps,  the  regularity  of  peristaltic  movement  is  of  itself  a  devel- 
opment from  the  habits  that  were  gradually  formed  in  moving  the  residue 
that  is  normally  left  from  food  materials  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
produced  by  nature. 

Food  materials  are  no  longer  taken  to  any  great  extent  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  provided  by  nature.  We  have  learned  to  eliminate  the  coarser 
indigestible  portions.  Bread  used  to  be  made  of  the  whole  wheat,  and  of 
rather  coarse  flour,  leaving  a  large  residue  for  peristalsis  to  exercise  itself  on. 
Now  only  fine  white  flour  is  used,  leaving  a  minimum  undigested.  Vegetables 
used  to  be  taken  with  much  more  waste  material  attached  to  them  than  is 
the  case  now.  After  being  baked,  potatoes  were  often  eaten  with  the  skins 
on,  apples  and  other  fruits  were  eaten  unpared  and  many  of  the  coarser 
vegetables,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  greens  of  various  kinds  that  leave 
large  proportions  of  waste  were  much  more  commonly  used.  Movements 
of  the  bowels  depend  on  this  residue.  If  it  is  not  present  the  bowel  move- 
ments will  not  take  place  with  the  regularity  observed  when  food  with 
more  residue  is  consumed. 

Diet — Prof.  Otto  Cohnheim,  in  his  lecture  before  The  Harvey  Society 
in  New  York,  December,  1909,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  mixed  diet. 
The  less  vegetables  are  taken,  the  less  cellulose  remains  undigested  to  stimu- 
late peristalsis.  Liquids  find  their  way  through  the  intestines  by  a  system 
of  percolation,  and  do  not  excite  peristaltic  movements.  Meat,  if  well  digested, 
is  almost  entirely  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  becomes  a  fluid.  Vegetables 
are  passed  on  to  the  intestines  as  a  ratlier  tliick  paste.  Occasionally,  in  the 
midst  of  this  paste  there  are  portions  of  food  of  good  size.  Those  excite 
peristalsis;  hence  the  necessity  for  vegetables  in  the  diet,  if  peristaltic  move- 
ments and  regular  evacuations  are  to  take  place.  This  physiological  law  is 
poorly  understood.  Patients  have  heard  so  much  about  the  indigestibility  of 
starches,  that  whenever  they  have  any  uncomfortable  feelings  in  their  abdom- 
inal region,  supposed  to  be  due  to  indigestion,  they  commonly  eliminate 
vegetables  from  their  dietary  with  the  consequence  that  their  disturbed  con- 
dition is  likely  to  be  emphasized  rather  than  improved. 

Limitation  of  Diet, — Just  as  soon  as  a  patient's  attention  is  attracted 
forcibly  to  any  tendency  to  constipation,  he  is  almost  sure  to  conclude  that 
this  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion  and  he  proceeds  to  put  into  practice  all  the 
rules  which  he  has  hoard  and  read  for  the  treatment  of  indigestion.  The 
first  of  these  is  elimination  from  the  diet  of  all  indigestible  food  products, 
including  most  of  the  vegetables.  The  result  is  a  vicious  circle  of  cause 
and  effect  by  which  constipation  is  rendered  worse  than  before.     This  needs 
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to  be  ex[)lained  to  intelligent  patients  in  order  to  make  them  understand  that 
some  of  the  new  habits  which  thcv  liavo  be<'n  forming  and  which  they  arc 
prone  to  think  highly  hygienic,  of  cutting  off  all  food  containing  indigestible 
material,  are  really  important  factors  in  the  causation  of  further  intestinal 
disturbance.  It  will  often  l>e  found  that  the  real  reason  for  patients'  inability 
to  have  daily  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  is  that  they  have  bet^ome  persuaded 
that  various  forms  of  food  are  either  indigestible  on  general  principles,  or 
else  are  indigestible  for  them.  For  this  reason  they  have  eliminated  from 
their  diet  most  of  nature^s  ordinary  and  quite  natural  provocations  to  intesti- 
nal evacuation,  only  to  have  to  substitute  artificial  means  to  the  same  end  in 
the  form  of  the  various  laxatives. 

It  is  important  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  patients;  otherwise  the  true 
cause  of  their  constipation  may  be  missed.  For  instance,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  human  life  an  excess  of  fat  acts  as  a  lubricant  of  the  intestine, 
and  as  a  material  by  means  of  wliich  other  and  more  concentrated  objection- 
able matter  that  needs  to  be  eliminated  is  carried  out  with  as  little  friction 
as  possible.  !Mother^s  milk  contains  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  fat 
than  the  baby  can  use  in  its  economy.  This  is  meant  to  furnish  a  lubricant 
for  the  large  intestine.  It  is  a  residue  that  will  aid  in  securing  movements 
of  the  bowels  at  regular  intervals. 

Fats, — Many  people  who  come  to  their  physicians  complaining  of  habitual 
constipation  have  been  told,  or  have  read,  that  fat  is  rather  indigestible,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  have  eliminated  from  their  dietary  all  fatty  materials. 
Even  butter  they  use  but  sparingl},  and  they  exchange  the  cream  in  their 
tea  or  coffee  for  plain  milk ;  they  carefully  remove  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  fat  of  meat  and  they  abstain  from  all  sauces  in  which  fat  is  employed. 
Such  practices  make  normal,  natural,  regular  evacuations  of  the  bowels  ex- 
tremelv  ditBcult. 

Sugars. — Another  food  material  that  is  a  valuable  aid  to  nature  for  the 
stimulation  of  peristalsis  is  sugar.  In  its  di£:e3tion,  a  certain  amount  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  tlie  gas  from  this  stimulates  peristalsis.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  excessive  fermentation,  and  then  harm  rather  than 
good,  is  done.  Ordinarily  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  is  demanded  by  nature 
and  practically  all  the  food  materials,  even  the  meats,  contain  it.  All  the 
starches  from  vegetables  have,  as  the  end  products  of  their  digestion,  various 
forms  of  sugary  material.  These  are  just  the  classes  of  foods  that  many 
nervous  persons,  suffering  from  constipation  and  anxious  about  their  digestion, 
eliminate  from  their  diet  imder  the  mistaken  notion  tliat  they  are  indigestible, 
or  are  productive  of  undesirable  fermentations.  Wlien  they  do  so,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  constipation  should  he  emphasized  and  that  they  should 
have  to  ingest  other  irritant  materials,  laxatives,  to  re])lace  the  sugars.  It  is 
probable  that  where  constipation  exists  in  the  bottle-fed  infant,  the  addition 
of  a  little  ])rown  sugar  to  the  water  with  which  the  milk  is  diluted,  is  the 
safest  and  most  natural  way  of  correcting  the  sluggishness  of  the  intestines. 

Supposf'.d  Idiosyncrasies, — The  ])hysician  will  in  many  eases  meet  with 
the  objection  that  some  of  these  mate  rials  that  he  is  recommending  disagree 
with  his  patient.  Most  of  the  presumed  idiosyncrasies  in  the  matter  of  food 
are  founded  on  extremelv  insuilieient  evidence. 

Not  infrequently  young  persons  who  are  thin  and  inclined  to  be  consti- 
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pated,  and  wlio  need  to  take  fats  plentifully,  do  not  care  at  all  for  butter. 
Sometimes  this  is  founded  on  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  at  some  time 
or  other  the  hiittcr  provided  for  them  was  rather  poor,  and  they  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  eating  it.  Now  they  assume  that  their  disinclination  is  physio- 
logical. In  this  regard,  as  with  milk,  a  little  careful  persistence  will  usually 
convince  the  perpon  that  there  is  no  natural  obstacle  and  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  partake,  in  moderate  quantities  at  least,  of  this  extremely 
valuable  article  of  food. 

Often  the  supposed  idiosyncrasy  against  a  food  is  due  to  no  better  reason 
than  that  on  a  single  occasion  it  disagreed,  owing  to  its  preparation,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  eaten,  or  the  materials  with  which  it  was 
associated.  An  aversion,  for  instance,  to  so  nutritious  and  so  valuable  a 
food-stuff  as  hog-meat  will  be  acquired  for  no  better  reason  than  that  fried 
ham  or  bacon  disagreed  with  the  patient  on  one  or  more  occasions.  Such 
people  when  told  that  ham,  boiled  so  thoroughly  that  it  crumbles  in  the  fingers, 
is  a  favorite  mode  of  giving  meat  to  convalescents  in  European  hospitals  and 
that  it  agrees  very  well  with  them,  will  often  be  tempted  to  try  it.  Then  they 
find  they  have  been  harboring  an  illusion  as  to  their  supposed  idiosyncrasy  for 
hog-meat.  Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  bacon.  A  trial  or  two  of  crisp 
bacon,  with  the  fat  so  thoroughly  cooked  out  of  it  that  it  may  be  eaten  out  of 
the  fingers  without  soiling  them,  will  often  convince  those  who  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  eat  it,  how  tasty  a  nutriment  it  is.  Bacon  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  dietetic  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of  constipation. 

Exercise. — There  is  always  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  consti- 
pation in  stout  people.  To  counsel  fats  and  starches  and  liquids  in  the 
quantities  necessary  to  bring  about  regular  natural  movements  of  the  bowels, 
through  the  mechanical  presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  residue,  will  often 
add  greatly  to  their  weight.  For  them,  exercises  are  needed.  Not  exercise 
in  general,  for  many  a  man  who  takes  abundant  exercise  may  be  constipated. 
I  have  patients  with  this  complaint  who  are  letter  carriers,  expressmen,  even 
stevedores,  and  the  like.  The  mere  absence  of  a  sedentary  occupation  will 
not  guarantee  against  constipation.  ^lotormen  and  conductors  not  infre- 
quently suffer  from  it.  What  is  needed  particularly  is  exercise  directed  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  increase  of  peristalsis. 

For  this  certain  les:  exercises  that  can  be  readilv  and  easilv  done  in  less 
than  R\e  minutes  each  day  will  be  found  useful.  A  patient  may  be  directed 
to  lie  on  his  back,  lift  up  the  leg  as  high  as  possible  in  the  extended  position, 
and  do  that  with  each  leg  an  increasing  number  of  times  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  he  is  able  to  lift  each  leg  up  forty  or  fifty  times  at  each  trial. 
This  exercise  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  just  before  and  after  sleep, 
will  usually  relieve  the  constipation.  The  bringing  up  of  the  thigh  on  the 
abdomen  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  acts  as  a  sort  of  massage  upon  the  abdo- 
men itself,  but  (lie  bellying  of  the  large  muscles  within  the  pelvic  and  ab- 
dominal regions  mechanically  lielps  the  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  patient  gradually  accustoms  himself  to  rise  to  a 
sitting  from  a  lying  position,  tlie  constipation  will  almost  invariably  yield. 
In  stout  people,  tlie  presence  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  wall  seems  to  weaken 
the  nmscles  so  that  tlie  intestines  are  not  compressed  as  they  sliould  be  in 
ordinary   conditions,  and   peristalsis  seems   to   be  tlius   interfered   with. 
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A  heavy  wooden  (bowling)  ball  rolled  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
beginning  low  down  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  up  towards  the  liver,  across 
just  above  the  umbilicus,  and  then  down  on  the  left  is  often  advised.  It  is  a 
good  remedy  but  not  better  than  the  simple  exercises  of  the  leg  and  abdominal 
muscles  suggested.  The  use  of  the  ball  has  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  of 
distinctly  adding  to  the  suggestive  value  of  the  exercise  treatment.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  for  women.  All  of  these  exercises  have  a  distinct  value 
from  their  suggestive  side.  If  thus  twice  a  day  for  three  minutes  people  are 
made  to  recall  while  doing  the  exercises  the  necessity  for  taking  an  abundance 
of  fluid,  forming  a  habit  with  regard  to  movements  of  the  bowels  and  eating 
so  as  to  encourage  peristalsis,  a  definite  good  etTect  will  be  produced.  In  the 
treatment  of  stout  people  particularly,  it  is  important  to  remember 'that  the 
use  of  sufficient  salt,  and  then  of  certain  of  the  natural  salts,  as  Carlsbad  or 
Hunyadi  Janos,  may  be  of  distinct  advantage  for  their  obesity.  If  taken 
regularly  in  small  amounts,  that  is,  just  enough  to  help  to  a  movement  of 
the  bowels,  and  if  varied  from  time  to  time  and  occasionally  interrupted 
while  some  other  form  of  laxative  is  taken,  much  good  may  be  done.  It  is 
as  well  to  take  simple  irritants  of  this  kind  as  some  of  the  irritant  foods  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  add  to  their  accunmlation  of  fat,  though  they  may 
increase  peristalsis. 

Influence  of  Position. — Little  things  may  mean  much  in  the  matter  of 
the  regular  movements  of  the  bowels.  In  my  student  days  in  France,  our 
little  hotel  in  the  Quartier  had  the  old-fashioned  water-closets  consisting  of  a 
hole  in  the  floor  in  one  corner,  and  a  place  to  put  one's  feet  properly  beside 
it,  thus  reverting  to  the  old-fashioned  natural  method  of  bowel  evacuation. 
Some  of  the  American  students  found  it  an  uncomfortable  proceeding  at  the 
beginning,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  who  had  suffered  from 
constipation  in  America  were  no  longer  troubled  that  way.  I  have  found  in 
quite  a  few  cases  of  younger  men  that  the  suggestion  to  revert  to  this  natural 
mode  of  evacuation  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  having  bowel  move- 
ments at  a  regular  time.  How  much  of  the  effect  was  physical  and  how  much 
was  mental  seemed  hard  to  decide.  The  suggestion  was  particularly  valuable 
in  my  experience  with  patients  of  the  better  educated  classes. 

CHAPTER  VI 

NEUROTIC  INTESTINAL  AFFECTIONS 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  intestinal  affections  dependent  on  nerve  influence 
that  get  worse  and  better  under  stress  of  emotion  or  relief  from  it.  Probably 
the  commonest  of  these  is  constipation,  which  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter. Often  these  nervous  intestinal  conditions  are  associated  with  other  neu- 
rotic manifestations.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  are  seen  who  are  abso- 
lutely without  any  other  sign  of  the  neurotic  habit,  and  have  nothing  like 
hysteria,  yet  who  suffer  severely  and  rather  frecjuently  from  intestinal  neu- 
roses. Most  of  the  people  who  react  symptomatically  to  the  eating  of  straw- 
berries, or  of  shellfish,  or  of  pork  in  any  form,  or  cheese  or  other  milk  prod- 
ucts, also  have  a  definite  tendency  to  certain  skin  neuroses  and  to  suffer  from 
intestinal  troubles  as  a  conse(|iience  of  emotional  states.     It  is  hard  to  trace 
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real  causation  in  many  of  these  cases,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  accept  the  pa- 
tient's expressions  that  they  must  have  taken  cold,  or  they  must  have  eaten 
something  that  disagreed  with  them. 

Nenrotic  Diarrhea. — But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nervousness  alone, 
without  any  additional  factor,  may  produce  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  intestines,  and  may  even  increase  peristalsis  and  bring  about  severe  diar- 
rhea. Anyone  who  has  observed  students  going  to  examinations  has  surely 
seen  many  examples  of  this.  There  are  some  individuals — fortunately  they 
are  rather  rare — who  always  suffer  from  diarrhea  when  they  have  to  take  a 
serious  examination.  Some  of  these  cases  are  pitiable  because  the  effects  are 
quite  beyond  control,  and  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  justice 
to  themselves. 

Fright  and  Loss  of  Bowel  Control. — Severe  disturbance,  such  as  fright, 
may  bring  on  this  paralysis  of  proper  regulation  of  peristalsis,  with  conse- 
quent imperative  intestinal  evacuation.  A  classical  case  in  history  is  that 
of  James  II,  for  whom  the  Irish  soldiers  invented  a  special  name  because 
of  the  tradition  that  he  suffered  from  an  intestinal  accident  in  one  of  the 
battles  with  William  of  Orange.  The  imputation  of  cowardice  on  the  last 
of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts  has  been  completely  wiped  out  by  the  investigation 
of  recent  historians,  and  James'  character  for  bravery  has  been  thoroughly 
vindicated.  The  fact  that  the  story  should  have  gained  credence  shows  that 
there  is  a  general  persuasion  and  popular  tradition  that  such  intestinal  inci- 
dents do  occur  from  fright.  An  incident  told  of  the  Franco-German  War 
illustrates  this,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  facts.  Wishing  to  test  the 
bravery  of  some  soldiers  whom  he  was  to  send  on  a  very  dangerous  expedition, 
and  above  all  to  try  how  they  would  bear  up  even  before  the  threat  of  instant 
death,  an  oflRcer  of  the  French  troops  is  said  to  have  asked  that  half  a  dozen 
brave  men  be  sent  to  him.  Without  a  word,  he  announced  that  there  had 
been  treason  in  the  ranks,  and  that  the  army  needed  an  example.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  shot.  A  platoon  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up,  the  men  were 
placed  with  their  backs  to  a  wall  and  they  were  asked  whether  they  wished 
to  be  blindfolded.  They  refused  though  they  protested  that  they  did  not 
know  why  they  were  being  put  to  death.  Then  the  word  fire  was  given.  All 
of  the  men,  excepting  one,  fell  down,  though  the  guns  of  the  firing  party 
had  been  loaded  with  blank  cartridges.  The  one  who  remained  standing 
was  told  that  he  was  the  man  who  would  be  selected  to  go  on  the  expedition, 
which,  though  perilous,  was  also  of  great  glory  for  himself  and  profit  for  his 
countr}\  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  go,  but  he  asked  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  change  his  clothing,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  as  good 
control  over  his  intestinal  muscles,  as  he  had  over  his  muscles  of  station. 

Fright  often  has  this  effect  in  children.  These  stories  and  traditions 
illustrate  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  of  deep  emotions  over  the  intestines, 
and  while  only  profound  mental  disturbance  will  produce  the  most  serious 
effects,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  lesser  emotions  do  interfere  with  normal 
function.  This  phase  of  the  subject  serves  to  strengthen  the  contention  that 
over-attention  to  the  bowels  may  bring  about  constipation  by  causing  increased 
inhibition  of  peristalsis,  just  as  severe  emotional  disturbance  may  paralyze 
inhibition  and  so  bring  about  increased  peristalsis  with  consequent  diarrheal 
symptoms. 
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Habitual  Diarrhea. — There  arc  certain  forms  of  chronic  diarrhea,  usnallv 
considered  most  intractable,  that  owe  tlieir  origin  and  continuance  to  neurotic 
conditions  of  the  intestine,  rather  than  to  any  gross  organic  lesion.  In  these 
cases  the  bowels  acquire  the  habit  of  emptying  themselves  two  or  three  or  more 
times  a  day,  and  the  stools  are  seldom  formed.  All  sorts  of  physical  treatment 
are  employed  for  these  conditions,  usually  without  avail,  but  whenever  the 
patient's  mind  can  be  set  at  rest,  and  his  attention  distracted  from  his  bowels  by 
thorough  occupation  with  some  interesting  work,  the  intestinal  disturbance 
gradually  becomes  less  annoying.  Ordinarily,  when  stools  have  been  frequent 
for  a  prolonged  period,  the  case  is  considered  more  or  less  unamenable  to 
treatment.  So  far  as  ordinary  drug  remedies  go,  this  is  true.  What  is 
needed  is  attention  to  the  patient's  mind,  to  his  habits  of  life,  and  to  his 
worries,  and  the  way  that  he  takes  them.  The  illustrations  given  of  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  bowels  should  make  it  clear  that  this  thera- 
peutic principle  can  be  of  far-reaching  significance  and  must  be  applied  de- 
liberately and  with  confidence  in  the  results. 

Wojry  a^  a  Factor. — Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  diarrhea  is 
particularly  bothersome  on  days  when  the  patient  is  worried.  In  a  clergyman 
friend  and  patient  who  was  building  a  church,  the  approach  of  days  on  which 
bills  and  notes  became  due,  was  always  the  signal  for  a  diminished  control 
over  his  bowels,  and  there  were  frcijuently  throe  or  four  stools  in  the  day. 
On  his  vacations,  when  eating  unusual  things,  drinking  unaccustomed  water, 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  all  tlie  factors  that  give  many  people 
diarrhea,  he  was  perfectly  regular  because  tlie  worries  had  been  lifted  from 
his  mind.  In  another  case,  where  for  fifteen  or  iwenty  wears  a  writer  living 
much  indoors  had  had  tendencies  to  diarrhea,  always  made  worse  by  worries, 
self -discipline  and  the  refusal  to  let  troubles  occupy  him  by  always  turn- 
ing to  something  else,  did  him  so  much  good  that  he  considered  himself  cured. 
In  his  case  the  return  of  a  manuscript  from  a  magazine  would  always  affect 
his  bowels  unfavorably.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  found  that  the  manu- 
script had  been  returned  only  for  some  corrections,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate relief  of  his  condition. 

Change  of  Mode  of  Life  and  Intestinal  ControL—  An  interesting  phase  of 
the  neurotic  or  mechanical  disturbance  of  peristalsis  is  found  in  the  inter- 
ference with  regular  movements  of  tlie  bowels  wlien  j)orPon8  are  aboard  trains 
for  long  distances,  or  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  very  few 
people  who  are  not  bothered  in  some  way  by  sucli  a  journey.  Those  of  a 
nervous  temperament  are  likely  to  suffer  from  diarrhea.  This  is  usually  at- 
tributed to  catching  cold  because  of  drafts,  but  in  recent  years,  when  well 
guarded  rullmans  eliminate  drafts  to  a  groat  extent,  the  bowel  disturbance 
continues.  For  the  majority  of  people,  however,  constipation  results.  The 
cause  of  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  peristalsis  in  the  line  of  inhibi- 
tion becanse  of  the  vibration  and  jolting  of  the  train.  The  more  or  less  con- 
scious aFsuin])tion  of  definite  positions  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  region 
in  order  to  save  the  body  from  the  action  of  tlio  unstoadv  movement  of  the  train, 
seems  to  be  rofloctod  in  the  sphere  of  peristalsis  with  consequent  constipation. 
There  an»  otluT  features,  such  as  a  lossouod  consumption  of  food  and  water 
and  absence  of  exorcise,  ihat  sooni  also  to  have  an  infincnco.  If  the  journev  is 
for  several  days  patients  should  be  advised  to  walk  out  during  the  longer  stops. 
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Mental  Influence  and  Indifferent  Bemedies. — The  best  evidence  that  we 
have  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  importance 
of  employing  that  factor  for  tlierapeutic  purposes,  is  found  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  various  intestinal  disturbances,  often  apparently  chronic  in  character, 
which  have  been  cured  by  the  administration  of  (juite  indifferent  remedies. 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke  in  his  'influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body"  reports  a  number 
of  cases  in  whicli  bread  pills  were  used  with  good  effect.  PUlulce  micarnim 
panis  were  not  an  infre(iuent  prescription  in  preceding  generations.  They 
are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  effective  only  against  tlie  curious  symptoms 
that  develop  in  liysterical  women,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  neurotic 
manifestations  connected  with  the  abdominal  region  may  occur  very  freely  in 
men,  and  that  treatment  by  suggestion  in  connection  with  some  remedy,  real 
(^r  supposed,  is  the  most  efficient  cure.  The  "British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review"  for  January,  1847,  has  a  series  of  cases  among  naval  officers  which 
were  reported  by  a  surgeon  of  long  standing  and  wide  experience.  These 
cases  include  painful  intestinal  psycho-neuroses,  occasionally  accompanied  by 
diarrhea,  and  sometimes  by  constipation  and  sometimes  even  by  dysenteric 
movements,  all  cured  by  bread  pills  when  these  were  administered  in  certain 
definite  ways,  and  the  patient's  attention  concentrated  on  their  expected 
effects.  Bismuth  lost  its  effect  in  one  case  of  repeated  colic,  opium  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  its  effect.  The  patient  was  then  told  that  on  the  next  attack 
he  would  be  put  under  a  medicine  which  was  generally  believed  to  be  most 
effective,  but  which  was  rarely  used  on  account  of  its  dangerous  qualities, 
and  that  would  not  be  used  unless  he  gave  his  consent.  At  the  first  sign  of 
his  next  attack,  a  powder  containing  four  grains  of  ground  biscuit  was  ad- 
ministered every  seven  minutes  while  within  the  hearing  of  the  patient  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  lest  too  much  should  be  given.  The  fourth 
dose  caused  an  entire  cessation  of  pain.  On  four  other  occasions,  the  same 
remedy  was  employed  with  equal  success  for  the  same  sort  of  attack.  In  a 
seaman  who  was  suffering  from  obstinate  constipation  which  resisted  even 
the  strongest  purgatives,  including  Croton  oil,  pills  consisting  of  two  grains 
of  bread  were  administered  every  seven  minutes,  and  the  patient  watched  with 
very  apparent  anxiety  lest  an  overdose  should  be  given.  Within  two  hours 
he  began  to  have  nausea  at  his  stomach,  which  had  been  foretold  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  to  be  expected,  and  his  bowels  wore  freely  open  almost  imme- 
diately after.  Apparently  the  administration  of  the  bread  pills  eventually 
cured  his  constipation. 

Skin  and  Intestinal  Sympathy. — Curious  intestinal  c(mditions  are.  as  I 
have  said,  often  associated  with  neurotic  manifestations  of  other  kinds.  At- 
tacks of  hives  and  otiier  neurotic  skin  disturbances  are  common  in  association 
with  nervous  diarrhea.  Sometimes  the  attack  of  hi\es  precedes  the  intestinal 
disturbance;  sometimes  it  accompanies  it.  Soon  after  eating  the  offending 
material,  the  skin  manifestations  may  begin  and  other  symptoms  follow. 
Only  a  few  minutes  elapse,  even  when  the  patient  does  not  know  that  the 
offending  material  has  been  eaten,  because  it  is  concealed  in  some  combination, 
yet  the  reaction  takes  place  evidently  not  from  digestive  absorption,  but  from 
intestinal  reflex.  Very  often  there  is  vomiting,  as  well  as  diarrhea.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  that  in  tliese  cases  tiiere  is  produced  an  irritation  of 
the  intestinal  mucosa,  corresponding  to  that  seen  in  the  skin.     Whenever 
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tliis  occurs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  digestive  tract  in  every  way  that  nature  has  i)rovided  for  removing 
irritating  material.  The  simple  nervous  diarrhea  is  often  spoken  of  as  an 
"intestinal  blush,"  as  the  neurotic  disturbance  of  the  bladder  which  causes 
frequent  urination  is  spoken  of  as  a  "'vesical  blush."  Blushing  is  certainly 
the  external  manifestation  that  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  disturbance 
that  is  probably  the  basis  of  these  curious  manifestations. 

Urticaria  and  Diarrhea. — Patients  who  suffer  from  urticaria  readily  are 
almost  sure  to  have  other  neurotic  disturbances,  and  their  intestines  seldom 
escape.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  an  idiosyncrasy  for  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  almost  sure  to  have  other  nervous  neurotic  disturbances,  which  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  these  curious  idiosyncrasies  are  of  reflex  nervous  origin, 
rather  than  due  to  any  chemical  irritation. 

Some  of  these  lesions  of  the  intestinal  tract  related  to  urticaria  may 
affect,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  the  biliary  structures.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  may  be  symptoms  resembling  true  biliary  colic  with  some 
jaundice  and  pain  that  radiates  toward  the  right  shoulder.  Whether  these 
bile  symptoms  are  due  to  the  occurrence  of  actual  urticarial  lesions  in  the 
bile  duct,  or  so  close  to  the  papilla  of  entrance  of  the  gall  passages  into  the 
intestine  as  to  occlude  it,  is  doubtful.  Practically  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  biliary  calculus  may  be  thus  simulated.  The  differential  diagno- 
sis can  only  be  made  by  the  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the 
history  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  where  there  is  the  story  of  repeated  attacks 
of  neurotic  intestinal  disturbance,  the  physician  and  especially  the  surgeon, 
should  be  slow  to  conclude  as  to  the  presence  of  a  serious  pathological  condi- 
tion anywhere  in  the  intestinal  tract,  unless  the  symptoms  are  absolute.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  because  now,  in  patients'  minds,  the  words  appendi- 
citis or  biliary  calculus  are  associated  with  the  thought  of  operation.  This 
thought  sometimes  gives  rise  to  so  much  dread  as  to  seriously  disturb  the 
appetite  and  still  further  predispose  the  patient  to  the  repetition  of  neurotic 
intestinal  trouble. 

In  the  chapter  on  Abdominal  Discomfort,  the  necessity  for  absolute  assur- 
ance of  some  definite  lesion  before  there  is  any  (juestion  of  operation,  is 
insisted  on.  Here  the  disturbing  mental  influence  of  suggestion,  with  regard 
to  certain  serious  abdominal  conditions,  may  be  emphasized.  Many  painful 
conditions  in  the  abdomen  are  either  primarily  or  S(»condarily  due  to  appen- 
dicitis, ^lost  of  these  are  quite  acute,  and  practically  all  amenable  to  definite 
diagnosis.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  place  that  this 
organ  holds  in  the  pathology  of  chronic  cases.  Many  women  who  suffer 
from  nothing  more  than  hysterical  abdominal  conditions  are  told  by  someone 
that  they  have  recurrent  attacks  of  appendicitis,  though  there  is  nothing 
except  their  suggestive  complaints  of  pain  on  which  tx)  found  such  a  diagnosis, 
and  then  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  remove  this  idea  from  their  minds, 
and  contrary  suggestion  applied  over  a  long  period  is  the  only  therapeutics 
that  favorablv  affects  them. 

Intestinal  Idiosyncrasies. — I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  series  of 
cases  of  intestinal  idiosyncrasy  in  a  family  that  has  beeen  an  interesting  study 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  members  has  the  most  ex([uisite  case  of  suscep- 
tibility to  various  articles  of  food  that  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
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Even  the  eating  of  a  little  unrecognized  pork  in  sausage  will  give  rise  to  a 
diarrhea  so  intense  that  there  is  no  peace  for  hours,  and  sliglit  movements 
take  place  every  few  minutes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  attack,  there  is  always 
considerable  blood  in  the  stools.  Often  the  attack  is  preceded  by  vomiting. 
While  in  most  people  the  idiosyncrasy  is  limited  to  one  article  of  food,  this 
patient  has  it  for  all  of  the  articles  that  are  usually  the  subjects  of  idiosyn- 
crasy. Besides  pork,  shell-fish  will  produce  vomiting  and  diarrhea  within  a 
few  minutes,  strawberries  act  detrimentally  at  once,  and  cheese  produces  an 
almost  immediate  reaction. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  case  is  that  occasionally  an  attack 
of  diarrhea  that  is  extremely  severe,  will  occur  merely  as  a  consequence  of  a 
strong  emotional  stress.  Any  great  anxiety  will  have  this  effect.  The  knowl- 
edge that  someone  has  a  telegram  for  her  whose  contents  she  can  not  ascertain 
for  a  time,  will  act  as  a  cathartic.  She  also  has  other  neurotic  manifestations, 
especially  of  an  urticarial  character,  that  are  equally  interesting.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  when  she  has  particularly  prepared  for  some  special  event 
such  as  a  wedding  or  reception,  for  which  a  new  gown  has  been  provided  and 
preparations  made  with  considerable  solicitude  to  the  end  that  she  shall 
appear  at  her  best,  slie  has  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  angio-neurotic 
edema  affecting  either  her  lips  or  her  eye-lids  so  that  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  be  present  at  the  social  engagement.  This  has  happened  to  her 
over  and  over  again.  On  the  first  two  occasions,  one  eye  was  closed  completely 
by  the  edema.  In  each  case  she  attributed  it  to  the  sting  of  an  insect.  There 
was  no  sign  of  any  sting,  there  was  no  itching  or  inflammation,  the  condition 
presented  all  the  signs  of  angio-neurotic  edema,  had  come  without  warn- 
ing, and  disappeared  in  from  36  to  48  hours  without  leaving  any  mark  or 
trace  of  its  origin. 

There  is  absolutely  not  a  sign  of  hysteria  in  this  individual,  nor  is  there 
anv  tendencv  to  what  would  be  called  an  emotional  neurotic  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  lively  and  sensible,  the  life  of  her  friends  when  they  are 
ill,  their  consolation  when  they  are  in  trouble,  and  she  herself  has  shown 
the  power  to  bear  trials  and  difficulties.  It  is  only  the  peripheral  circulation 
in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  in  the  skin,  that  passes  from  under  her  control. 
She  neither  laughs  nor  cries  without  reason  and  she  has  no  other  exaggerated 
nerve  reactions.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  angio-neurotic 
condition  can  be  traced  in  the  preceding  generation,  while  the  tendency  to  an 
intestinal  neurosis  complicated  by  diarrhea  exists  in  a  sister  in  this  genera- 
tion. Examinations  are  always  a  source  of  grave  distress  to  the  sister.  Al- 
though she  is  a  bright  intelligent  woman  she  does  not  do  justice  to  herself 
because  of  her  nervousness.  Usually  she  has  a  vomiting  spell  in  the  morning 
before  the  examination,  and  rather  serious  intestinal  disturbance  during  the 
day.  That  this  is  entirely  neurotic  is  clear  from  its  constant  disappearance 
immediately  afterwards,  and  its  constant  reappearance  whenever  there  is  this 
form  of  emotional  stress. 

In  certain  of  these  cases  of  supposed  neurotic  intestinal  troubles,  one 
cause  of  the  condition  sometimes  fails  of  recognition.  Many  of  these  people 
are  found  on  inriuiry  to  be  taking  much  more  salt  than  usual.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  this  occurs,  but  1  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  soine- 
times  in  men,  but  much  more  frequently  in  women.     Some  sort  of  a  vicious 
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circle  has  been  formed :  probably  their  original  tendency  to  diarrhea  led  to  a 
craving  for  salt,  because  of  the  excessive  serous  evacuations.  Somehow,  then, 
the  habit  of  taking  more  salt  was  formed  and  its  presence  reacted  to  produce 
irritative  conditions  in  the  patient,  whicli,  combined  with  neurotic  tendencies, 
produced  the  intestinal  disturbance.  I  have  seen  chronic  diarrhea,  mucous 
diarrhea,  and  even  mucous  colitis,  associaied  with  the  over-free  taking  of 
salt.  WTien  salt  was  eliminated  from  the  diet  the  cases  at  onpe  improved. 
We  now  realize  the  value  of  a  salt-free  diet  for  many  conditions  disturbing 
osmosis,  and  the  presence  of  serum  where  it  should  not  be.  It  is  probable 
that  most  people  take  more  salt  than  is  good  for  them. 

Intestinal  Troubles  Due  to  Air. — One  of  the  most  annoying  intestinal 
troubles  due  to  a  neurosis  is  the  passage  of  air  from  the  intestines,  or  in  some 
people  a  rumbling  through  them,  which  is  distinctly  of  neurotic  origin.  It 
is  increased  under  emotional  stress  or  whenever  there  is  anxiety  with  regard 
to  it.  Tliis  is  much  more  common  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  as  if  relaxa- 
tion of  tissues  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Old  men  seldom  complain  of  it  to 
tlieir  physicians,  but  for  obvious  conventional  reasons,  we  are  rather  often 
asked  to  control  it  in  older  women,  and  are  occasionally  asked  to  treat 
poignant  cases  of  it  in  young  women.  The  older  women  are  often 
stout,  of  flabby  constitution,  and  one  has  almost  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  trouble  is  such  a  relaxation  of  the  intestinal  walls  that  the 
empty  intestines  do  not  fall  together  as  they  used  to,  but  rather  tend  to  lie 
apart  from  one  another  with  the  production  of  spaces  into  which  gases,  per- 
haps by  diffusion  from  tlie  blood,  find  their  way  and  are  expelled.  Usually 
these  patients  were  stouter  than  they  now  are. 

Often  after  these  patients  have  walked  outside  for  some  time,  especially 
if  they  have  become  quite  tired,  and  then  sit  down  inside  and  become  warm, 
the  expansion  of  the  air  in  tlie  intestines  leads  to  some  rumbling  and  the 
production  of  flatus.  This  experience  is  so  common  with  elderly  people, 
when  they  come  in  in  cold  weather,  that  they  do  not  feel  quite  right  unless 
it  actually  happens.     The  odor  of  the  flatus  is  seldom  offensive. 

Air  Swallowing. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
air  is  swallowed,  tliat  it  finds  its  way  along  the  intestines,  and  then,  with 
the  change  of  temperature  on  coming  into  the  house,  expansion  takes  place 
and  the  air  finds  its  way  out.  In  certain  patients  tlie  habit  of  swallowing 
air  may  grow,  and  the  nooossity  for  its  evacuation,  either  by  eructation  or 
flatus,  niav  be  a  source  of  croat  discomfort.  The  latter  form  of  relief  mav  be 
impossible  owing  to  conditions,  though  it  is  quite  as  natural  as  other  forms 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  it  must  not  be  considered  pathological 
unless  it  becomes  too  frequent.  People  of  other  civilizations  than  ours  are 
not  so  sensitive  in  this  matter.  A  late  distinguished  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
this  country  relieved  himself  of  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  his  lower  bowel 
quite  as  indifferently  as  he  would  have  of  ^as  in  his  stomach — but  without 
so  much  as  "by  your  leave''  and  evidently  without  a  thought  of  anytliing 
unseemly  in  the  act — apparently  to  liis  own  great  satisfaction,  though  some- 
times to  the  consternation  of  the  bystanders.  TTtterly  failing  to  understand 
why  he  should  not  permit  himself  this  satisfaction,  be  peremptorily  refused  to 
conform  to  our  Western   refinements  in  tins  matter. 

In  manv  of  these  cases  habit  mav  add  to  the  necessity  for  relief  of  this 
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kind,  and  habit  may  require  considerable  self-discipline  and  training  of 
organs  to  overcome  it.  To  attempt  to  control  tliis  form  of  intestinal  trouble 
by  ordinary  intestinal  remedies,  and  especially  by  carminatives,  is  almost  sure 
to  increase  it  rather  than  do  any  good.  It  is  tlie  patient's  mental  attitude 
toward  the  affection  that  must  be  modified,  and  the  intestinal  bad  habit  must 
be  brought  under  control. 

Intestinal  Uneasiness, — In  young  women  the  cases  are  much  more  serious, 
for  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  intestines  sometimes  leads  to  such  dread 
of  physical  events  over  which  they  fear  they  may  have  no  control,  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  tlieir  ordinary  occupations,  hinders 
their  conformance  with  social  usages,  or  even  their  association  with  any  but 
very  near  friends.  The  cases  are  not  frequent,  but  are  poignant  when  they 
occur.  Many  young  women  suffer  from  rumblings  in  the  intestines  whenever 
more  tlian  four  hours  have  passed  since  their  last  meal.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  likely  to  manifest  itself  unless  they  are  nervous,  excited  and  worried 
over  something,  but  is  particularly  likely  to  be  troublesome  when  they  are 
with  persons  wliom  they  are  most  solicitous  to  impress  favorably.  The  mani- 
festation is  undoubtedly  associated  with  emptiness  of  the  intestines  and  relief 
will  usually  be  aiforded  l>y  taking  something  to  eat,  even  something  so  simple 
as  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  crackers,  shortly  before  the  time  when  the  rumb- 
lings are  usually  heard.  Dread  of  this  annoyance  plays  a  large  role  in  it, 
and  it  is  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  peristalsis  with  the  consequent  crowding 
into  larger  masses  of  small  quantities  of  air  that  ordinarily  would  find  their 
way  much  more  slowly  along  the  intestinal  tract.  Milk  of  bismuth  will  do 
more  than  anything  else,  though  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
is  probably  the  best  prophylactic  and  remedy. 

Besides  these  cases,  there  are  some  that  are  even  more  annoying.  These 
occur  in  young  women  who  have  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  intes- 
tinal evacuation,  and  then  find  when  they  have  excused  themselves  that  there 
is  nothing  but  gas  to  be  passed.  This  gas  is  nearly  always  quite  inoffensive, 
and  is  evidently  air  that  lias  been  present  in  the  intestines  for  some  time,  and 
has  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  peristalsis  been  forced  on  into  tiie  rectum 
and  gives  the  sensation  of  an  api)roaching  stool.  These  cases  are  coming  into 
notice  much  more  commonly  since  young  women  have  taken  up  business  occu- 
pations. The  symptoms  are  worse  in  those  who  are  constipated,  though  some- 
times in  these  cases  there  are  recurring  attacks  of  diarrhea  showing  that  the 
normal  function  of  the  intestine  is  disturbed.  It  is  more  annoying  just 
before  and  during  menstruation  than  at  any  other  time. 

Physical  Basis. — Whenever  the  patients  are  run  down  in  weight  tliere  is 
a  distinct  exaggeration  of  the  condition.  Wliether  the  loss  of  weight,  by 
removing  fat  from  within  tlie  abdomen,  does  not  tend  to  make  tiie  intestines 
more  ready  to  take  up  air  and  to  produce  these  manifestations  is  a  (juestion 
worth  considering.  Tiie  most  annoying  cases  that  I  have  seen  were  in  people 
who  had  lost  considerable  weight  and  though  there  had  been  some  tendency 
to  the  condition  before  they  lost  weight,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  symp- 
toms WTre  greater  than  tliose  often  seen  and  which  are  not  productive  of 
special  annoydnce  except  in  very  sensitive  people.  In  three  of  tliese  cases 
that  have  been  under  my  observation  in  recent  years,  improvement  came 
promptly  when  weight  was  put  on.     The  ]>resence  of  an  abundance  of  fat  in 
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the  abdominal  cavity  seemed  properly  to  balance  the  intestines  and  to  dampen 
peristalsis. 

Keassu ranee,  absence  of  worry,  occupation  of  mind  with  interests  thai 
keep  it  from  putting  such  surveillance  on  the  intestinal  tract  as  will  surely 
l>e  re?ent(M],  must  \yc  the  chief  care  of  the  physician.  Without  these  any 
relief  afTorded  will  Ix?  only  temporary.  With  psychotherapy  relapses  will 
occur,  for  tlicse  individuals  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  intestinal  equilibrium, 
but  practically  all  the  successful  remedies  of  the  past  have  been  founded 
on  it  and  its  effect  may  be  renewed  over  and  over  again  under  various  forms. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MUCOMEMBRANOUS  COLITIS 

Probably  the  severest,  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  the  neurotic  con- 
ditions of  the  intestines,  is  i!iuc(>-mf'ml>ran()us  colitis.  The  onlv  lesions  dis- 
covered  are  those  which  point  to  a  functionally  increased  secretion  of  tenacious 
mucus  from  the  lower  bowel.  No  definite  pathological  changes  are  known. 
The  colic  seems  to  \ye  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  effort  of  the  large 
intestine  to  push  off  the  thick  mucus  which  has  Ikvu  secreted,  and  which 
in  many  cases  clings  to  the  bowel  walls.  This  may  be  of  such  consistency  that 
it  is  passed  from  the  bowel  in  the  shape  of  tubular  casts.  These  casts  have 
often  lK»en  seen  in  place  in  the  lower  bowel.  While  the  word  membranous 
use<l  in  connection  with  the  disease  has  produced  the  impression  that  this 
mitrht  l)e  a  form  of  diphtheritic  affection,  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  only  due 
to  an  abnormally  increased  function,  and  not  to  any  structural  pathological 
condition  or  infection  of  the  lower  bowel.  The  membranous  material  is  often 
gelatinous,  and  so  the  casts  may  hang  together  in  long  pieces. 

Neurotic  Etiology. — It  might  be  thought  that  sucli  a  cast  could  not 
Ixi  formed,  remain  in  situ  in  the  lower  bowel  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
then  be  passed  as  a  whole,  or  in  ([uite  long  portions,  without  causing  serious 
tissue  disturbance  in  the  mucous  meml)rane.  As  Sir  William  Osier  savs, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  iniprohahility,  the  separation  may  and  usually  does 
take  place  without  any  lesion  even  of  the  surface  of  tlie  mucous  membrane. 
The  epithelium  seems  to  be  left  intact.  Owing  to  tlie  curious  nature  of  the 
st(K)ls,  the  disease  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  and  the  descriptions 
of  this  disease  by  the  older  authors  are  very  interesting.  Muco-membranous 
colitis  occurs  mainly  in  nervous  individuals,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  women.  Some  of  the  severest 
cases  have  occurred  in  men,  and  Woodward,  in  tlie  second  volume  of  "The 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Civil  War,"  has  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  among  soldiers.  It  is  particularly 
those  who  are  worried  and  run  df)wn  from  overwork  and  excitement  who  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  it,  but  it  oecurs  typically  in  people  who,  faute  de  mieux, 
worry  about  thems(»lve8.  ^lost  of  its  victims  are  self-centered,  though  not 
hvsterical. 

Recent  Increase  in  Number  of  Cases. — According  to  all  the  authorities, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  recent  years. 
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At  one  watering  j)lace  in  France,  Plombieres,  wliieh  has  acquired  tlie  reputa- 
tion for  relieving,  or  even  curing  the  disease,  about  100  easels  had  l)een  under 
treatment  during  the  course  of  about  two  years.  This  increase  was  attributed 
by  Boas  of  Berlin  to  two  causes.  First  the  struggle  for  life  has  become  much 
more  intense  in  our  day,  and  the  nervous  conditions  which  are  practically 
always  the  basis  of  muco-membranous  colitis,  have  as  a  consequence  become 
more  frequent.  Not  only  this,  but  mild  cases  that  were  not  called  to  the 
attention  of  physicians  in  the  past,  have  become  so  emphasized  by  the  nervous 
worries  of  the  strenuous  life  that  now  they  seldom  escape  the  physician's 
attention.  Besides  our  generation  is  getting  away  from  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  patiently  standing  many  pains  and  aches,  and  refusing  to  call  in  a 
physician  unless  the  condition  persists  or  seems  to  be  producing  serious 
results.  There  are  more  cases  of  the  disease,  but  physicians  also  see  more 
of  the  cases  than  formerly  because  patients  come  for  treatment  for  slighter 
causes. 

Dr.  Boas  considered  that,  besides  the  strenuous  life,  there  was  another 
prominent  factor  in  the  increase  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  abuse  of  laxatives 
and  purgatives.  ^Many  of  these  have  their  principal  effect  on  the  lower  bowel. 
In  consequence  the  nervous  mechanism  of  this  structure  has  been  irritated  to 
a  point  where  occasionally  explosions  of  nerve  force  take  place.  This  causes 
an  increase  of  tlie  secretion,  and  a  tendency  to  cramp-like  contractions. 
While  there  is  undouMedly  much  of  truth  in  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  disease  is  the  patient's  nervous  condition. 
Only  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  introspective,  to  worry  much  about  them- 
selves, and  who  are  constantly  examining  their  stools  for  the  presence  of 
mucus,  suffer  scverelv  from  the  affection. 

Very  few  cases  have  been  seen  among  the  working  classes.  Most  of  the 
cases  have  hypochondriacal  symptoms  that  sometimes  go  to  the  extent  of 
real  melancholia  and  tlie  full  persuasion  that  they  have  an  incurable  disease, 
a  visitation  on  them  for  some  real  or  fancied  lapse  from  the  laws  of  health  in 
earlier  years.  The  affection  usually  lasts  a  long  time,  or  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  when  the  physician  is  asked  to  see  it,  and  patients  are  made 
most  miserable  bv  it. 

XTnfavorable  Suggestion  and  Over-attention. — The  pathological  physiol- 
ogy* of  this  disease,  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  has  no  pathology  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  is  in  many  cases  a  problem  of  mental  influence.  For 
some  reason,  the  patient  gets  his  or  her  lower  bowel  on  his  or  her  mind. 
There  is  so  much  talk  of  constipation  and  its  evil  effects  in  tlie  newspapers, 
in  advertisements  and  by  suggestion  from  bill-])oards  and  in  the  magazines 
as  well  as,  sad  to  relate,  in  parlors,  drawing-rooms  and  even  dining-rooms, 
that  it  is  easy  for  those  who  are  introspective  and  nervous  about  themselves, 
and  who  have  some  little  tendency  to  constipation  already,  to  become  much 
worried  about  it.  If,  then,  as  was  suggested  by  Boas,  they  take  laxatives  in 
profusion,  the  irritation  set  up  further  fixes  the  attention  on  this  portion 
of  the  body.  After  a  while,  in  these  people,  a  goodly  jmrtion  of  the  waking 
hours  are  spent  in  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  lower  bowel.  The  morning 
thought  is  the  possibility  of  a  stool  to-day,  followed  by  conjecture  as  to  its 
character.  After  the  stool  has  taken  place,  if  there  seems  am'thing  abnormal 
about  it,  comes  a  morbid  dread  of  the  consequences  of  having  such  stools. 
20 
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This  constant  attention  sends  down  a  lot  of  impulses  to  the  lower  bowel. 
Anyone  who  lias  studied  the  psvchology  of  attention  knows  how  much  influ- 
ence can  he  exerted  on  the  skin,  or  on  the  mucous  surface  hy  mental  influence. 
Hyperemia  is  produced,  and  tliis  leads  to  over-action  of  the  glands  of  the 
large  intestine.  These  glands  secrete  a  glairy  mucus  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  tlie  howel  from  the  offensive  material  tliat  is  always  present,  and 
from  the  hardened  material  that  is  so  often  there  when  tliere  is  a  tendency  to 
constipation.  This  mucus  is  secreted  in  large  quantities,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  hyperemia  of  the  colon  tends  to  interfere  with  peristalsis  and  conse- 
quently to  delay  tlie  passage  of  contents  and  to  keep  the  mucus  in  place. 
An  accumulation  goes  on  for  some  time,  until  irritation  is  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  large  quantity  of  material  in  the  intestine,  and  then 
colicky  efforts  for  its  removal  are  occasioned.  All  of  this  process  is  accom- 
panied by  suggestive  reactions  upon  the  mind  that  further  complicate  the  case. 
This  story  of  the  affection  points  out  the  indications  for  treatment.  Unless 
the  patient's  mind  can  be  diverted  from  its  constant  attention  to  the  lower 
bowel,  the  possibility  of  cure  is  distant,  and  even  after  such  diversion  any 
return  of  attention  is  likely  to  bring  on  a  relapse. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  emphasizes  its  neurotic  origin. 
We  have  had  anv  number  of  cures  for  it  and  each  one  has  actuallv  relieved 
many  patients.  The  more  trouble  the  cure  involves,  and  the  greater  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  patient's  mind  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be  a  relief 
of  symptoms.  All  sorts  of  drugs  have  been  employed.  Many  of  them  have 
for  a  time  been  heralded  as  more  or  less  specific.  The  important  thing, 
however,  was  that  the  patients  should  come  predisposed  to  believe  that  they 
were  going  to  l)e  improved,  and  then  that  suggestion  should  be  made  at  fre- 
quent intervals — a  combination  of  auto-suggestion  through  the  administra- 
tion at  regular  intervals  for  a  long  period  of  simple  remedies  with  the 
confident  suggestion  of  the  physician  that  the  patient  will  get  better.  Local 
treatment  of  various  kinds  has  been  reported  to  bring  about  improvement. 
The  more  difficult  this  is,  and  the  longer  it  takes,  as  well  as  the  more  bother 
it  involves  for  the  patient  and  the  attendant,  the  better  the  response  to  it  is 
likely  to  be.  Long  rectal  tubes  were  found  beneficial  in  many  cases,  though 
they  failed  in  many  others,  and  most  physicians  have  seen  relapses  occur 
in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  treatment  that  at  first  did  much  good. 
High  injections  of  water  containing  various  drugs,  and  of  olive  oil  sometimes 
bring  imj)rovement  though  they  afford  no  guarantee  against  a  relapse.  Min- 
eral waters  do  good  only  in  the  suggestive  environment  of  the  spring. 

Surgemj  and  Suggestion, — The  symptoms  have  sometimes  been  so  severe 
and  the  complaints  of  the  patients  have  been  so  great  that  even  surgery  of 
serious  character  has  been  recommended  and  tried  in  some  of  these  cases. 
The  making  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  right  inguinal  region,  so  that  for  a 
time  the  feces  are  not  allowed  to  pass  over  the  colon  mucous  membrane  has 
been  tried.  This  giv(»s  decided  relief  from  the  symj)toms,  ])ut  when  the  arti- 
ficial anus  is  allowed  to  close,  recurrences  often  take  place.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  the  artificial  anus  should  be  allowed  to  stay  open  for 
months,  hut  even  this  seems  to  afford  no  guarantee  against  a  relapse.  In 
recent  years  the  appendix  has  been  taken  out  through  tlie  opening  in  the  right 
inguinal  region,  and  a  portion  of  it  allowed  to  remain  through  which,  when 
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fastened  to  the  abdominal  wall,  injections  might  be  made  into  the  colon.  In 
these  cases  ice-water  has  been  found  probably  of  more  effect  than  any  drug 
solutions.  This  ratlier  serious  surgical  procedure  is,  however,  as  yet  on  trial, 
and  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  after-course  of  the  cases  to  be  sure  that 
it  has  any  permanent  effect. 

A  strong  suggestion  is  involved  in  tlie  removal  of  the  appendix,  and 
tlie  Ufcse  of  the  stump  of  it  as  an  irrigating  tube.  When  the  treatment 
consists  of  something  tliat  is  so  strongly  excitant  of  feeling  as  ice-water, 
applied  directly  to  the  colon,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  suggestion  reaches 
the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  Xo  wonder  these  cases  improve,  though  we  are 
not  sure  as  yet  what  happens  after  the  appendix  opening  is  allowed  to  close, 
or  is  deliberately  sutured.  I  should  expect  a  recurrence  of  symptoms,  if  ever 
a  time  came  when  the  patient  was  run  down  in  weight  and  worried  by 
external  conditions,  introspection,  and  above  all  by  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  the  intestines. 

Direct  Suggestion. — The  question  is  whether  suggestion  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  these  cases  without  employing  any  of  the  radical  measures  that 
have  been  suggested.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  certain  watering  places 
where  a  specialty  is  made  of  this  disease,  and  to  which  patients  go,  sure  that 
they  are  going  to  be  much  better  than  before,  and  where  they  see  patients  all 
round  them  who  are  improving,  they  often  get  complete  relief.  This  is  only 
what  might  be  expected.  Whether  a  similar  effect  can  be  produced  by  simple 
suggestion  when  the  patient  is  thorouglily  convinced  that  the  physician  under- 
stands the  case,  and  that  if  they  will  respond  he  can  cure  it,  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  know  that  mild  cases  improve  rapidly  under  simple  hygienic  measures, 
with  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  relief,  and  with  the  diver- 
sion of  the  patient's  mind  from  the  intestinal  difficulty.  This  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  treatment,  as  it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  path- 
ology'. If  the  patient's  nerve  centers  can  be  kept  from  sending  down  im- 
pulses causing  exaggerated  action  of  the  glands,  then  there  is  some  hope  of 
relief.  A  habit  has  been  formed  in  the  matter,  and  a  habit  can  only  be  broken 
by  a  series  of  acts,  just  as  it  was  formed.  It  is  not  effort  for  a  few  days  nor 
a  week  that  counts  in  these  cases,  but  diversion  of  mind  for  long  periods,  until 
normal  function  is  restored.  It  is  usually  quite  impossible  to  keop  up  this 
improvement  constantly  in  nervous  patients.  There  are  setbacks,  but  then  this 
is  true  in  every  form  of  nervous  affection.  It  is,  then,  that  the  renewed  sugges- 
tion of  the  physician  is  needed. 

Hcsort  Cures  and  Suggestion. — Physicians  often  tell  patients  that  muco- 
membranous  colitis  is  incurable,  or  at  least  emphasize  strongly  that  it  is 
very  refractory  to  treatment,  and  that  it  is  prone  to  relapse  even  after  im- 
provement. After  a  certain  number  of  physicians  have  insisted  on  these 
points,  it  is  inevital)le  that  patients  should  not  respond  readily  to  treatment, 
and  that  they  should  be  solicitous  about  themselves,  even  when  improve- 
ment does  come. 

It  is  most  important  then  to  bring  about  the  neutralization  of  these  un- 
favoral)lr  suggestions.  This  is  what  is  ])artieuiarly  accomplished  at  the 
health   resorts  wIutc   iimeo-menibranous   colitis   is   successfullv   treated.      At 

« 

these  the  patients  see  other  sufferers  from  the  disease  who  ])roelaim  how 
much  better  they  are  and  some  at  least  who  are  entirely  cured.    The  waters 
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used  at  these  health  resorts  are  not  nearly  so  efficient  when  used  at  a  dis- 
tance because  of  tliis  lack  of  additional  suggestion. 

Tlie  most  efficacious  treatment  of  muco-raembranous  colitis  then  is  to 
bring  the  patient  up  to  normal  weight,  for  they  are  often  thin  people,  quiet 
their  solicitude  about  themselves,  give  them  a  bland  and  irritating  diet  anil 
get  them  away  from  worries  or  anxieties  about  themselves  or  others.  I  know 
cases  in  physicians  where  the  effect  of  worry  of  any  kind  can  be  traced  ver}* 
clearly  in  the  increased  symptoms  of  their  colitis  and  the  greater  frequency 
of  attacks.  It  is  particularly  important  not  to  give  habit-forming  drugs  in 
these  cases  for  they  always  do  harm.  Where  the  pain  is  much  complained  of 
the  coal-tar  anodynes  are  useful,  but  ice  in  the  rectum  or  even  suppositories 
of  gluten,  or  of  cocoa  butter  without  any  medication  often  prove  useful. 
Most  of  these  patients  watch  prescriptions  that  are  given  them  rather  care- 
fully and  make  up  their  mind  beforehand  whether  they  are  likely  to  do  them 
good  or  not  and  the  event  usually  follows  their  premonition.  They  often  have 
habits  of  self-drugging  which  must  be  stopped  and  always  carefully  in- 
quired into  for  they  will  sometimes  continue  to  take  things  for  themselves  in 
spite  of  being  under  the  doctor's  care.  If  they  have  heard  of  surgical  treat- 
ment for  their  affection  thev  are  likelv  to  think  that  thev  vr\l\  have  to  come 
to  it  eventually  and  this  prevents  a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  towards  their 
affection.  Unless  this  is  secured  no  treatment  will  prove  efficient.  With  it 
almost  anything  that  keeps  up  the  suggestion  will  greatly  relieve  and  often 
will  actually  cure  the  condition. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OBESITY 

Obesity,  popularly  considered  to  be  an  over-accumulation  of  fat,  is  some- 
times thought  to  exist  only  when  there  is  tlie  large  development  of  abdomen 
which  is  more  properly  designated  corpulency.  In  its  strictly  scientific  sense 
it  reprc^sents  excessive  over-weight,  that  is,  above  twenty  per  cent,  more  of 
weight  than  is  normal  for  the  height  of  the  particular  individual.  (See 
table  of  weight  for  height  in  chapter  Weight  and  Good  Feeling.)  The  Latin 
derivation  of  the  word  gives  also  its  etiology.  Ob-ese  means  having  eaten  too 
much.  It  is  a  (|ue8tion  of  failure  of  due  proportion  between  the  taking  of 
nutrition  and  the  oxidation  processes  within  the  body.  More  food  being 
taken  than  is  needed,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  form  of  fat,  and 
this  is  deposited  by  natural  preference  in  certain  places,  such  as  the  abdomen, 
the  breasts  and  in  the  panniruJus  adiposes  beneath  tlie  skin.  The  fats  and 
starches  are  most  readily  converted  into  this  fat,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances proteid  material  may  be  turned  into  fat,  and  then  a  true  pathological 
condition  develops  resembling  diabetes  in  certain  ways. 

The  metabolism  of  fat  is  rather  simple,  but  this  may  be  disturbed  by  bad 
hal>its.  When  such  large  quantities  of  sugar-making  materials  are  taken  that 
they  are  beyond  the  })ower  of  the  normal  metabolism  to  dispose  of,  they  are 
excreted  in  the  urine  with  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  physiological 
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glycosuria.  In  the  same  way,  the  eating  of  a  superabundance  of  fat-fomiing 
food  leads  to  tlie  deposition  of  fat  in  the  tissues  wliere,  when  in  excess,  it  is 
just  as  much  wasted  as  if  it  were  excreted.  Physiological  glycosuria  is,  how- 
ever, usually  considered  to  be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  its  fre(]uent  occurrenjce 
may  disturb  the  normal  metabolism  of  sugar,  and  lead  to  diabetes.  In  the 
same  way,  the  over-consumption  of  fat-forming  materials  may  disturb  the 
fatty  metabolism,  and  lead  even  to  the  changing  of  proteid  materials  into 
fat.  This  represents  a  real  disease  re<|uiring  careful  management,  while 
ordinary  ol)esity  needs  only  the  exercise  of  the  patient's  will  to  secure  such 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  f(K)d  taken,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  as  will  not  only  prevent  accumulation  of  fat  but  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  any  accumulation  that  may,  through  neglect  of  this  care,  already 
have  taken  place. 

Over-eating. — The  putting  on  of  weight  depends  on  the  individual's  crav- 
ing for  food,  and  his  satisfaction  of  his  appetite.  While  it  is  not  ordinarily 
looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  this  craving  for  food  and  the  habit  of  satisfy- 
ing it  which  is  developed,  is  not  very  different  from  the  craving  for  stimulants 
and  the  habit  that  forms  with  regard  to  them.  People  insist  that  they  can 
not  eat  less — that  their  appetite  simply  requires  them  to  eat.  We  have  all 
heard  this  story  over  and  over  again  from  the  man  who  craves  alcoholic 
stimulation.  I^sually  the  obese  can  be  persuaded  more  easily  than  the  inebri- 
ate to  break  off  their  habit,  but  they  relapse  into  it  even  more  easily  than 
he  does.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  limit  the  appetite,  or  rather  to  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  eating  abundantly,  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  even  a  month, 
but  the  effort  finally  becomes  appalling  and  the  consequence  is  a  relapse.  If 
the  patient  really  wants  to  lose  weight,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  The  trouble  is  that  they  want  to  lose  in  weight 
without  giving  up  the  satisfaction  of  eating. 

Under  Exercise. — The  second  factor  in  obesitv — lack  of  sufficient  exer- 
cise,  is  even  more  important  than  the  habit  of  over-eating.  This  is  illustrated 
verv  well  bv  the  cases  of  certain  animals  who,  without  anv  tendencv  to  fat 
accumulation  by  nature,  but  rather  the  contrary,  acquire  fat  to  a  marked 
degree,  owing  to  the  habits  that  are  forced  on  them  by  their  relations  to 
human  beings.  A  typical  example  is  the  pet  dog.  Dogs  living  their  natural 
active  lives,  have  little  tendency  to  put  on  sujierfluous  flesh.  Kept  in  the 
house  in  cities,  tlioy  practically  always  put  on  weight  until,  after  some  years, 
many  of  them  are  quite  incapable  of  moving  except  in  an  awkward  waddle, 
often  comically  symbolizing  their  mistresses  in  this  respect.  Besides  the 
inactivity,  the  dog  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  other  cause  of  obesity, 
the  over-eating  of  fat  producing  material.  Another  typical  example,  and  one 
that  provides  evidence  of  the  pathological  tendency  to  fat  accumulation,  is 
found  in  the  Strasburg  geese  from  whom  the  fatty  goose  livers  for  pates  de 
foie  gras  are  obtained.  Geese  are  placed  in  a  warm  underground  room,  in  a 
mass  of  cement  that  gradually  hardens  round  their  feet  keeping  them  almost 
completely  inactive,  and  then  they  are  fed  abundantly  with  fat-forming 
materials.  The  absence  of  light  and  air,  and  the  immobility,  leads  to  the 
production  of  the  fatty  changes,  eventually  producing  the  enlarged  fatty  livers, 
which  delight  the  gourmet's  palate. 

What  is  true  of  the  dog  and  the  goose  is  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  all  other 
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animals.  The  fattening  process  is  well  understood  by  butchers — ^keep  the  ani- 
mal inactive  and  supply  an  abundance  of  fattening  food.  The  inactivity  is 
even  more  important  than  the  food. 

Prophylazflis. — Of  course,  if  obesity  is  to  be  successfully  treated,  cases 
must  be  seen  early  and  before  there  has  been  a  large  accumulation  of  fat 
When  people  are  more  than  10  per  cent,  over  weight  tliey  are  in  the  danger 
zone,  and  with  20  per  cent,  above  the  normal,  decrease  must  come  or  the  con- 
dition becomes  inveterate.  It  is  between  these  two  points  and  not  when  they 
are  forty  or  fifty  pounds  over  weight  that  they  need  the  advice  of  a  physician 
and  the  careful  institution  of  regular  life  to  prevent  furtlier  fat  accumula- 
tion. After  the  body  has  carried  tliirty  or  forty  pounds  over  weight  for  some 
time,  it  has  acquired  the  habit  of  accumulating  fat,  rather  than  using  it,  and 
this,  once  acquired,  is  hard  to  break.  Every  additional  pound  tempts  to  the 
formation  of  lazy  or  sluggish  habits  because  of  the  additional  weight  that  has 
to  be  carried  around.  Evervone  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  walk  a  few  blocks 
a  little  briskly  carrying  a  suit  case  that  weighs  thirty  pounds.  Even  twenty 
pounds  soon  proves  to  be  a  burden.  Fat  in  the  tissues,  though  it  seems  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  individual,  is  really  quite  outside  of  him  and  consists  of  extra 
food  material  that  the  body  is  carrying  round,  having  accumulated  it  for  the 
purpose,  apparently,  of  using  it  at  some  time  when  it  should  be  necessary. 
While  carrying  this  burden,  people  have  little  inclination  to  an  active  life. 
Inactivity  lowers  oxidation  processes  and  leaves  them  with  an  additional 
tendency  to  fat  accumulation  l)ecause  of  lack  of  oxidation.  In  a  word,  a 
vicious  circle  of  cause  and  effect  is  formed.  Accuiuulation  of  fat  prevents 
the  taking  of  proper  exercise,  and  lack  of  exercise  leads  to  further  accumu- 
lation of  fat! 

Xot  only  should  the  treatment  of  ol)esity  begin  early  in  a  particular  case, 
but.  in  families  where  there  is  a  recognized  tendency  to  take  on  fat,  it  should 
begin  early  in  life. 

Children  should  not  be  so  fed  that  they  become  mere  specimens,  illustra- 
tive of  how  early  fat  accumulation  may  occur,  and  to  what  a  degree  it  may  go. 
Just  as  soon  as  baby  shows  signs  of  an  accumulation  of  fat  above  its  normal 
weight  for  age  and  size,  there  should  bo  just  such  a  regulation  of  its  diet 
as  would  be  considered  nec(»ssary  if  it  were  an  older  ])erson,  and  sliowed  the 
same  unfortunate  tendency.  This  is  particuhirly  important  if  the  parental 
relatives  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  house  show  tendencies  to  fat  accumu- 
lation. We  are  sure  that  in  diabetes  the  over-eatinir  of  starchy  and  sugary 
substances  produces  what  is,  at  the  lH\*rinning,  an  alimentary  or  so-called 
physiological  glycosuria,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  glycosuria  is  ever 
absolutely  physiological.  This  nmy  lead  to  a  patholoijical  glycosuria  and  the 
production  of  a  true  diabetes.  So,  also,  the  tendency  to  accumulation  of  fat. 
as  the  result  of  what  might  be  called  alimentary  obesitv,  may  lead  eventually 
to  the  production  of  an  essential  obesity  in  which  even  the  proteid  materials 
of  the  food  may  be  changed  int-o  fats,  just  as  in  the  case  of  diabetes  they  are 
changed  to  sugar.  This  fat  is  then  stored  up  in  tho  tissues  though  there  is 
no  need  at  all  for  such  an  accumulation,  and  the  food  stuff  is  wasted  quite 
as  much  as  in  diabetes. 

The  Will  in  Treatment. — The  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
obesity  is  the  readiness  of  the  patient  to  follow  directions.     Nine  out  of  every 
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ten  stout  people  are  thoroughly  able  to  control  the  accumulation  of  fat  and 
even  to  bring  themselves  down  to  about  normal  weight,  if  only  they  will  to  do 
80.  This  is  no  easv  matter.  It  is  not  an  aflfair  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few 
months.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  over-indulgence  in  alcohol,  it  will  probably 
be  a  life  struggle.  It  is  well  worth  the  while,  however,  for  life  is  longer  and  is 
larger  without  the  accumulation  of  fat,  which  is  not  only  so  uncosmetic,  but  is 
so  preventive  of  real  enjoyment  of  life.  Unfortunately,  the  cosmetic  side  of 
it,  that  is,  the  absurdity  of  going  round  among  one's  friends  with  a  very 
prominent  abdomen,  or  with  noticeable  protuberances,  is  the  particular  motive 
that  appeals  to  most  people.  While  women  may  be  quite  ready  to  stand  many 
discomforts  for  cosmetic  effect  when  dictated  bv  fashion,  thev  are  not  ordi- 
narily  persistent  enough  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  fat  accumulation  to  be 
successful  in  this  much  more  important  purpose. 

Such  patients  make  the  rounds  from  physician  to  physician,  and  from 
quack  to  quack,  and  go  from  patent  medicine  to  patent  medicine,  to  find 
something  that  will  enable  them  to  lose  weight  without  the  necessity  for  their 
taking  any  trouble.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  that  the  nerve  specialist  who  is 
known  occasionally  to  treat  his  patients  by  hypnotism  has  so  often  presented 
to  him.  Patients  who  are  sufferers  from  alcoholism,  or  drug  addiction,  or 
some  other  vicious  habit,  present  themselves  and  ask  if  they  cannot  be  hypno- 
tized and  then  lose  their  tendency  to  fall  back  into  the  old  habit.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  this.  If  they  are  willing  to  cooperate,  all  of  these  habits 
may  be  overcome,  but  a  constant  effort  will  be  required  and,  even  after  the 
habit  is  broken,  there  always  remains  a  distinct  danger  of  relapse.  Patients 
suffering  from  obesity  want  to  transfer  the  burden  of  working  it  off  to  some- 
one else's  shoulders,  or  they  want  some  specific  remedy  that  will  bring  about 
reduction  in  weight  yet  permit  them  to  indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  of  their 
artificially  excited  appetite.  They  follow  directions  for  a  few  weeks,  often 
half-heartedly,  and  then  give  up  the  struggle. 

Food  Temptations. — With  obesity,  as  with  indulgence  in  alcohol,  the  main 
difficulty  is  the  occasion.  Most  of  these  fat  people  are  placed  in  circumstances 
in  which  tempting  food  passes  th^m  three  times  a  day.  and  it  is  hard  to  refuse 
it.  If  a  hot  pimch  or  a  fragrant  cocktail  were  several  times  every  day  passed 
under  tlie  nose  of  a  man  with  a  tendencv  to  inebrietv  it  would  be  bevond  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  hope  that  he  should  withstand  his  craving.  Just  as  soon  as 
those  who  want  to  reduce  in  weight  are  put  in  conditions  in  which  only  simple 
food,  though  there  may  be  a  reasonably  good  variety  of  it,  is  presented  to  them, 
the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  amount  they  eat  is  comparatively  easy.  This 
necessitates,  as  a  rule,  refusing  invitations  to  dinner  at  friends'  houses,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  a  reduction  cure,  avoiding  hotel  itienus  and  giving 
up  various  social  functions.  It  may  even  involve  changing  home  customs 
from  those  of  luxur}'  back  to  simplicity.  The  question  is  whether  this  is 
worth  while  or  not.  When  a  husband  is  likely  to  indulge  over  much  in 
alcoholic  liquors  a  wife  is  apt  to  consider  it  easy  to  deny  herself  the  privilege 
of  such  liquors  on  her  table  and  of  avoiding  places  where  he  is  likely  to  he 
tempted.  The  rest  of  the  family  are  usually  quite  satisfied  to  stand  some  self- 
denial  so  that  unfortunate*  results  mav  not  follow. 

Where  father  or  mother  are  suffering  from  obesity  this  same  thing  may  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  rich  and  highly  seasoned  foods.     This  would  be  a 
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hardship  to  inflict  on  the  family  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
all  the  members  will  be  distinctly  benefited  and  a  return  to  simple  food,  nutri- 
tious and  with  a  variety  that  makes  it  eminently  wholesome,  will  be  good  for 
them  as  a  prophylactic  measure. 

Motives  for  Self -Control. — The  task  of  keeping  the  weight  down  is  bo 
difficult  that  very  few  people  with  a  tendency  to  over- weight  are  equal  to  it 
They  need  the  help  of  every-  motive  possible  for  encouragement.  It  is  well  to 
make  these  persons  realize  that  over-weight,  according  to  the  statistics  care- 
fully gathered  and  collated  by  the  large  insurance  companies  in  recent  years, 
is  a  serious  bar  to  great  expectancy  of  life.  In  a  large  series  of  cases  it  was 
found  that  not  a  single  individual  recorded  as  being  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  over  the  normal  weight  that  he  should  have  for  height,  died  of  old  age. 
Furthermore  no  one  of  over-weight  attained  the  age  of  eighty  years,  though 
44  under-weights  passed  this  age,  and  two  of  them  even  reached  the  age  of 
ninety.  Death  from  nearly  every  known  cause  is  more  frequent  among  the 
over-weights  than  in  the  normal  population,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
tuberculosis. 

What  was  thus  demonstrated  from  statistics,  carefully  gathered  in  mod- 
era  times,  has  been  a  commonplace  in  medicine  since  the  earliest  days.  Hip- 
pocrates summed  up  Greek  experience  in  the  aphorism  "persons  who  are 
naturally  very  fat  are  apt  to  die  earlier  than  those  who  are  slender."  Prac- 
tically all  the  commentators  since  his  time  have  agreed  with  him.  In  early 
years  thinness  may  be  quite  as  dangerous. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  but  the  greater  frequency  of  diabetes  among 
the  obese,  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  motive. 
It  may  well  be  used  as  such,  especially  in  families  where  a  tendency  to  dia- 
betes lias  been  manifest.  Diabetes  figures  as  a  cause  of  death  in  life  insur- 
ance statistics  five  times  more  frequently  among  those  who  are  over-weight 
than  in  the  general  population.  Those  who  are  under-weight  suffer  from 
the  disease  in  fatal  form  less  than  one-half  as  frequently  as  the  average. 
Hence,  obesity  and  diabetes  are  evidently  closely  related.  As  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  disturbance  of  metabolism  due  to  the  failure  to  use  sugar  properly 
in  the  system  and  to  its  consequent  elimination,  corresponds  in  some,  as  yet 
not  well  understood,  wav  to  the  other  metabolic  disturbance  by  which  unneces- 
sary  fat  is  accumulated  in  the  system.  It  is  probable  that  the  over-eating  of 
starchy  foods  and  fats  which  leads  to  obesity,  causes  in  some  people  a  break- 
down of  metabolism  in  the  matter  of  the  proper  disposal  of  sugar,  and  this 
initiates  diabetes  which  becomes  a  pathological  condition,  after  a  time  quite 
bevond  control. 

Sleep  and  Exercise. — After  the  reduction  of  diet,  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  anv  successful  treatment  of  obesitv  must  consist  of  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  exercise.  Both  of  these  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
the  patient's  will,  and  by  frequently  repeated  suggestion,  and  auto-suggestion, 
of  the  necessity  for  constant  surveillance  in  both  these  matters.  Any  form  of 
exercise  that  is  pursued  faithfully  is  beneficial.  Exercise  in  the  open  air, 
because  it  encourages  oxidation,  is  preferable  to  gymnastic  exercises,  but  the 
care  of  a  trained  instructor,  the  influence  of  example,  the  habit  of  taking  it  at 
regular  hours,  make  gymnastic  exercise  of  value  in  this  condition.  A  regu- 
lar walk  every  day  is  invaluable  if  it  can  be  secured.    Women  can  be  tempted 
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to  walk  even  three  or  four  miles  if  the  habit  is  gradually  formed,  and  if  they 
realize  the  necessity  for  it.  It  is  important  that  too  much  sleep  should  not 
be  indulged  in.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  pet  animals  is  that  they  sleep  so 
much  more  in  domesticity  than  in  the  state  of  nature.  Sleep  must  be  abso- 
lutely regulated  for  the  obese.  The  old  monastic  rule  "seven  hours  for  a 
man,  eight  hours  for  a  woman  and  nine  hours  for  a  hog'*  must  be  emphasized. 

Heredity. — There  always  remains  in  these  cases  the  influence  of  heredity. 
Many  people  are  sure  that  because  they  come  from  families  with  the  tendency 
to  obesity,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  this  assumed  heredity,  and 
tliat  the  only  thing  for  them  is  to  bear  the  affliction  with  equanimity.  They 
usually  do  this  while  indulging  their  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table  rather 
freely.  This  question  of  heredity,  however,  has  come  in  recent  years  to 
occupy  a  very  different  position  in  the  minds  of  biologists  from  that  which 
it  held  a  generation  ago.  We  know  now  that  the  evidence  for  acquired  char- 
acters being  transmitted  is  so  trivial  as  to  be  quite  negligible. 

The  children  of  stout  parents  are  likely  to  acquire  their  parents'  habits 
as  to  the  consumption  of  food,  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  will  almost 
inevitably  put  fat  on  them.  It  is  this  habit  much  more  than  any  hereditary 
element,  which  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  obesity.  There  may  be  some 
influence  of  heredity,  but  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  thought,  and  even 
where  it  exists,  it  is  not  so  inevitable  as  has  been  considered.  There  are  cases 
in  every  physician's  experience  where  the  children  of  stout  parents  who,  for 
some  reason,  have  been  brought  to  habits  of  spare  eating,  have  been  thin  all 
their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who  has  seen  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  sons  of  spare,  lanky  farmers,  in  whom  both  father  and  mother  were 
of  the  thin  t}'pe,  yet  who  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  of  city  life  have  taken 
on  weight,  will  be  convinced  that  personal  habits  mean  much  more  than  any 
influence  of  heredity  in  the  production  of  obesity. 

Where  there  is  normal  occupation  of  mind  and  body  with  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  simple  though  abundant  food,  there  is  little 
tendency  for  people  to  become  obese,  even  though  there  may  seem  to  be  heredi- 
tary tendencies.  In  a  considerable  experience  with  religious  communities  I 
have  often  noted  that  the  member  of  a  family  who  enters  a  religious  order 
often  goes  but  slightly  above  normal  weight,  even  though  other  members  of 
the  family  may  become  distinctly  fat.  This  is  not  because  of  rigid  self-denial 
in  the  matter  of  food,  that  is  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  less  food  than  is 
necessary,  for  most  members  of  the  religious  communities  work  too  hard 
for  this  to  be  possible,  but  because  they  live  the  regular  active  life  and  have 
the  simple  food  of  the  community.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
indoor  life  would  seem  to  predispose  them  to  the  accumulation  of  fat.  After 
fifty  most  of  them  put  on  weight  because  this  is  the  physiological  accompani- 
ment of  that  period  of  life,  but  it  is  not  this  form  of  fat  accumulation  that 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  as  a  rule,  but  that  in  people  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 

If  the  prevention  of  over-weight  is  taken  up  in  time,  if  habits  are  broken 
before  they  become  tyrannous,  if  proper  self-control  is  cultivated  early  in  life, 
there  are  very  few  people  that  need  fear  the  oncoming  of  obesity.  There  are 
some  pathologically  obese  families  in  which  this  will  not  be  true,  but  they 
are  as  rare  as  diabetic  families.     The  most  important  element  in  any  treat- 
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ment  is  the  rousing  of  the  patient's  mind  and  his  will  to  take  up  serioiidy 
th(f  tEf^k  of  unlearning  }iabit«  of  overeat in«:  and  not  allowing  sluggishness  of 
life  to  gain  control.  Tliis  can  be  done  best,  not  by  removing  all  sorts  of 
articles  for  which  there  is  special  taste  from  the  diet,  but  by  a  general  redaction 
in  the  quantity  of  f'K>iI  raten,  by  the  introduction  of  fof»d  material  that  does 
not  put  on  weight  yet  Fati^fies  the  craving,  by  the  replacing  of  many  of  the 
starchy  vegetables  by  greens  of  various  kinrls,  by  replacing  many  of  the 
drfSWfrts  by  gelatine  products  and  cheese,  and  by  additions  to  the  exercise. 
But  there  mu?t  \}e  no  extremes  in  the  reduction  of  food  or  the  taking  up  of 
exercise.  Patients  should  not  be  permitted  to  lose  five  pounds  a  week — ^at 
most  two  or  three?  [nnmds — and  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  life  work  and  the  formation  of  lasting  habits  that  they  have  before  them. 
Thev  should  be  made  to  understand,  also,  after  a  time  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  a  more  active  life  will  give  them  even  more  pleasure  than  the 
satisfaction  of  their  ap])etite  did  Injfore. 

Principles  of  Treatment. — Many  systems  of  treatment  of  obesity  have 
been  invented.  All  of  them  are  supported  by  cured  cases.  Some  of  them  are 
founded  on  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fluids,  some  on  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  vegetables  eaten,  in  some  cases  going  to  the  extreme  of  an  almost 
exclusively  meat  diet.  Most  of  them  modifv  the  diet  very  extensively.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  any  of  these  systems,  when  successful,  have  owed 
their  success  so  much  to  the  physical  effect  as  to  the  suggestive  influence  exer- 
cisc*d  on  the  patient's  mind,  that  he  must  at  the  same  time  limit  his  eating 
and  increase  his  exercise.  In  the  matter  of  fluids  particularly,  some  of  the 
systems  are  absolutely  contradictory  of  one  another,  vet  success  follows  their 
application.  There  is  one  serious  diiiiculty  in  the  application  of  these  sys- 
tems. After  a  time  the  patient  becomes  very  tired  of  the  monotony  of  diet 
suggested,  and  growing  discouraged,  relapse  into  old  habits.  If  sugges- 
tion can  be  used  with  as  much  force  without  such  extreme  modifications  of 
diet,  the  results  are  as  good,  and  are  always  more  lasting.  The  important 
factor  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  eaten,  without  necessarily  denying  any  but 
the  very  rich  foods.  In  this  way  patients  can  very  soon  be  induced  to  take 
half  portions  of  what  they  have  been  previously  eating  and  thus  secure  a 
prompt  reduction  in  weight 

It  is  ini|>ortant  that  the  bowels  of  obese  patients  be  kept  freely  open.  Ten- 
dencies to  constipation  seem  to  disturb  metabolism  in  the  direction  of  fat 
deposition,  and  even  fatty  degeneration.  Many  of  the  cures  at  watering 
places  include  the  taking  of  laxative  salts,  or  waters  of  various  kinds,  and 
unflonbtedly  this  is  helpful  at  the  beginning.  But  the  continuance  of  such 
treatment  may  seriously  disturb  peristalsis  so  that  it  is  important  to  have 
intervals  of  rest  for  the  bowels,  during  which,  while  there  is  a  regular  daily 
evacuatir)!!,  there  are  no  tendencies  to  diarrhea.  The  suggestive  influence  of 
tip*  taking  of  snlts  has  meant  much  for  a  great  many  so-called  obesity  cures. 
They  should  Ik*  employed  carefully,  but  must  not  be  abused. 

For  fat  already  accumulated,  only  exercise  will  serve  as  a  sure  remedy. 
For  fat  within  the  abdomen,  the  various  leg  exercises  which  may  be  gone 
through  in  ImkI,  and  the  trunk  movements,  especially  those  of  sitting  up  from 
a  lying  position,  when  frequently  repeated,  will  sor»n  serve  to  dissipate  accu- 
mulaU*d   fat.     Tliey   will  also  encourage  the  taking  of  outdoor  exercises,  as 
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well  as  relieve  the  patient  from  many  muscular  discomforts,  difficulties  of 
breathing  and  heart  palpitation,  which  were  not  only  annoying  before,  but 
discouraged  the  taking  of  exercise. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WEIGHT  AND  GOOD  FEELING 

Probably  the  most  important  single  condition  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  health  and  good  feeling  is  the  carrying  of  weight  normal  for  the  height 
and  age  of  the  individual,  or  slightly  in  excess  of  normal.  Popular  expres- 
sions contain  many  proofs  of  this.  Tlie  proverb  "laugh  and  grow  fat"  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  recognition  by  all  the  world  that  stout  people  are 
nearly  always  laughers,  and  as  a  consequence,  perhaps  placing  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  laughing  has  been  regarded  as  a  factor  in  putting  on  flesh.*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  exercise  for  the  diaphragm  afforded  by  hearty  laughing, 
with  the  stimulation  of  the  intra-abdominal  circulation  consequent  upon  vigor- 
ous diaphragmatic  movements,  is  an  important  element  in  producing  a 
healthy  state  of  the  important  organs  of  the  human  economy  contained  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Dr.  Abrams  in  his  book,  "The  Blues,  Causes  and 
Cure,"  attributes  this  disturbing  condition  of  depression  so  familiar  to  those 
who  have  much  to  do  with  nervous  patients,  to  a  disordered  blood  and  nerve 
circulation  in  the  splanchnic  area,  and  calls  it  scientifically,  splanchnic  neu- 
rasthenia. This  undoubtedly  sums  up  one  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  a  great  many  depressive  conditions.  Most  of  them  are  banished  by  frequent 
hearty  laughter  which,  with  its  exercise  of  the  diaphragm,  tends  to  stimulate 
splanchnic  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 

Thinness  and  Discontent. — In  general,  it  is  well  understood  that  thin  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  be  more  gloomy  and  discontented  than  those  of  stouter  build. 
The  pessimists  of  the  world  have  usually  been  lank  and  lean.  Shakespeare, 
in  "Julius  Caesar,"  has  the  great  Roman  declare  that  he  likes  not  "the  lean 
and  hungry  Cassius,"  and  that  "discontent  is  bred  in  such  bodies."  The 
issue  shows  his  prophetic  power.  Discontent  with  life  is  much  more  likely  in 
thin  people  than  in  stout.  Most  suicides  are  under-weight.  Where  nutri- 
tion is  under  the  normal,  digestion  is  sure  to  be  poor  because  the  digestive 
organs  themselves  suffer  even  more  than  others  from  lack  of  food,  apparently 
giving  up  some  of  their  own  substance  at  the  call  of  other  tissues;  sleep 
is  nearly  always  disturbed,  constipation  is  almost  the  rule,  and  muscular 
action  becomes  distasteful.  While  in  our  day  we  hear  much  of  people  over- 
eating, the  nervous  specialist  finds  that  many  of  his  patients  are  undereating. 


•  Those  who  are  Interested  In  fossil  words  will  find  many  curious  confirmations  of 
the  connection  between  weight  and  good  health  and  good  humor.  A  typical  Illustration  is 
the  word  buxom,  derived  from  the  (ifrman  bicgsam,  which  nteuns  **ready  to  obey,"  from  the 
original  significance  of  being  ready  to  bend,  that  is  bendsome.  In  our  day  it  has  come 
to  have  quite  a  material  rather  than  an  ethical  significance.  A  buxom  woman  is  one  who 
is  round  and  full  of  form  and  while  she  usually  also  is  cheerful  and  tractable,  the  two  ideas 
are  not  necessarily  connected.  It  is  curious  that  what  was  originally  the  obedient  wife 
should  now  have  become  the  stout  and  healthy  wife,  as  if  stoutness  and  healthiness  were 
somehow  inseparably  connected  with  the  preceding  idea  so  that  gradually  one  portion  of  the 
meaning  was  lost  sight  of  and  now  only  the  physical  significance  remains. 
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These  patients  grow  out  of  many  discomforts,  dreads,  and  symptoms  that 
often  seem,  even  to  the  physician,  to  be  due  to  organic  change,  when  they 
take  on  enough  weight  to  relieve  them  from  the  incessant  calls  for  more 
nutrition  to  which  insuflficient  food  has  made  them  subject. 

Physical  Disadvantages  of  Thinness. — There  are  many  dangers  that  go 
with  thinness  besides  the  tendency  to  that  irritability  of  tlie  nervous  system 
which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  neurotic  symptoms.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  person  who  is  under  weiglit  is  much  more  likely  to  contract 
tuberculosis  than  a  normal  individual.  From  carefully  selected  statistics,  the 
large  insurance  companies  have  determined,  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  insure  a  man  who  is  twenty  pounds  under  weight  and  who  has  no  family 
heredity  of  tuberculosis  than  to  insure  a  man  with  a  familv  historv  of  tuber- 
culosis  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  provided  he  is  well  up  to  or  above  the 
normal  weight,  and  is  not  living  in  special  conditions  of  danger  from  con- 
tagion. It  is  contagion  and  not  heredity  tliat  plays  the  most  important  r81e 
in  tuberculosis,  and  the  element  that  is  still  more  important  is  that  of  vital 
resistance.  Every  adult  of  thirty  years  or  over  has  probably  at  some  time  had 
tuberculosis,  for  traces  of  its  presence  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  adults 
who  come  to  autopsy.  Seven-eighths  of  the  human  race  are,  however,  able  to 
resist,  and  among  these  seven-eighths  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  those 
who  are  above  normal  weight. 

Of  course,  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  nonnal  weight  to  good  health  did 
not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  the  old  physicians.  Hip})ocrates,  to  take 
the  first  and  greatest  of  them,  realized  that  while  excessive  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  serious,  there  were  many  people  who  suffered  from  not  eating 
enough.  One  of  his  aphorisms  runs,  "A  slender  and  restricted  diet  is  generally 
more  dangerous  [manifestly  he  means  to  l)oth  the  well  and  the  ill]  than  one 
a  little  more  liberal."  He  appreciated,  too,  the  fact  that  while  the  old  may 
restrict  their  diet  with  more  or  less  impunity,  this  practice  may  be,  and  indeed 
is  likely  to  be,  more  serious  in  young  people.  He  has  marshaled  the  ages  and 
stated  the  effects  of  a  low  diet  on  them  verv  definitelv : 

Old  persons  endure  fasting  most  easily,  next  adults;  young  i^ersons  not  nearly 
so  well,  and  infants  least  of  all,  especially  those  who  are  of  a  particularly  lively 
disposition. 

Discomfort  Due  to  Lack  of  Fat, — Many  of  the  vague  discomforts  of  the 
internal  organs  setmi  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  fat  cushions  round  them,  and  fat 
blankets  to  keep  them  from  being  too  much  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
external  temperature.  Anyone  who  has  noted  in  a  series  of  cases  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  patients  suffering  from  a  slightly  movable  kidney 
when  they  are  well  up  to  weight,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in' weight,  will  have  the  significance  of  the  first  of  these 
conditions  brought  home  very  clearly.  Most  of  the  people  who  suffer  much 
from  cold  in  winter  are  greatly  benefited,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  blanket  of 
fat.  It  is  rather  easy  to  grow  accustomed  to  carrying  ten  additional  pounds 
of  fat  when  ten  additional  pounds  of  cloth(*s  would  be  an  insupportable 
burden.  Some  fat  people  are  prone  to  complain  of  the  cold.  These  are 
not  the  plethoric  but  the  anemic.  This  latter  class  often  have  a  sluggish  cir- 
culation, besides  a  lack  of  hemoglobin.    As  a  consequence  of  this  their  oxida- 
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tion  processes  are  slow  and  imperfect,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
over-accumulation  of  fat.  The  healthy  individual  with  normal  heart  and 
normal  blood-making  apparatus  will  always  be  ever  so  much  more  comfortable 
with  a  reasonable  panniculus  adiposus  and  fat  cushions  and  coverings  for  the 
internal  organs. 

Muscular  Weakness  and  Discomfort — There  are  a  number  of  pains  and 
aches  occurring  in  lean  persons  that  are  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  weakness 
of  muscle  consequent  upon  the  poor  nutrition  of  their  muscular  tissues. 
Muscles  which  do  not  receive  as  much  nourishment  as  thev  should,  must  nee- 
essarily  be  weak,  and  if  asked  to  do  much  work  they  will  resent  it.  Ordinarily 
it  is  not  realized  how  much  work  is  required  even  for  such  common  muscular 
efforts  as  those  that  are  needed  to  hold  the  body  erect,  or  to  keep  it  in  a 
stooping  position  at  a  definite  angle,  or  to  move  around  on  the  feet. 

I  have  seen  patients  lose  their  aches  and  pains,  and  become  quite  capable 
of  standing  weather  changes  and  ordinary  hard  muscular  labor  without  dis- 
comfort, simply  as  the  result  of  a  decided  gain  in  weight.  All  that  was  needed 
was  the  persuasion  to  eat  more,  and  especially  to  eat  a  full  breakfast,  the 
meal  likely  to  be  neglected.  In  some  persons,  appetite  will  only  return  after 
the  correction  of  constipation  and  insistence  on  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor 
air  every  day,  not  necessarily  exercise — for  bus  riding  or  the  open  cars  are 
excellent  appetizers. 

Eating  Enough. — It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  some  people  to  eat 
enough !  They  have  all  sorts  of  excuses.  They  rather  pride  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  eat  much.  Persons  who  are  twenty  pounds  under  weight 
will  calmly  tell  you  that  they  do  not  need  more  than  they  eat.  They  are 
actually  in  debt  to  that  extent  to  their  tissues,  yet  they  are  persuaded  that 
they  are  paying  nature's  claims  in  full.  Sometimes  the  excuse  is  that  they 
have  heard,  or  read,  of  how  much  harm  is  done  by  overeating;  they  have 
taken  to  heart  the  phrase  that  people  are  digging  their  graves  with  their 
teeth,  and  so  they  are  actually  cultivating  the  habit  of  undereating  instead 
of  allowing  their  instinct  for  food  to  manifest  itself.  Many  are  found  to  be 
following  the  good  old  saw  of  getting  up  from  the  table  hungry.  The  inventor 
of  it  is  not  known,  but  quite  unlike  the  inventor  of  sleep,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  blessing  if  he  had  kept  it  to  himself  by  patent  right. 

After  a  time  habit  for  these  people  becomes  second  nature,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  them  to  eat  enough.  When  people  undereat  it  is  the  digestive  organs 
that,  in  my  experience,  always  suffer  the  most.  As  a  consequence,  the  appe- 
tite decreases  because  of  gradually  acquired  lack  of  vitality  in  the  digestive 
system,  its  nutrition  having  been  lowered  by  drafts  upon  it  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Quite  contrary  to  what  is  told  in  the  old  fable,  the 
stomach  apparently  is  not  selfish  and  does  not  keep  the  lion's  share  for  itself. 
The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  food  brings  on  a  decrease  in  digestive  power. 

Weight  for  Height. — The  physician  who  wants  to  help  patients  by  sug- 
gestion must  keep  before  him  weight  tables  for  height,  as  they  have  been 
determined  by  statistics.  When  people  are  under  weight,  it  matters  not 
what  they  may  bo  suffering  from,  improvement  will  come  if  they  are  made 
to  gain  in  weiglit.  To  be  able  to  show  them  that  they  are  considerably 
below  the  normal  and  to  point  out  what  this  probably  means  in  lack  of  surplus 
energy,  suffices  of  itself  to  make  many  people  understand  the  necessity  for 


^^B  effort  in  tlie  matter  and  to  give  tlicm  a  strong  suggestion  as  to  probable  relief  of  ^M 

^^r   their  BymptaraB.     The  following  table's  are  the  best-known  averages  for  mea^l 

F             and  women :                                                                                                               ■ 

ADJUSTED    TABLE    OF    WEIGHTS    FOR    INSUBED    WOMEN,    BASED    ON    58,855         H 

ACCEFI-tn)    LIVES                                                                             H 

Co,.^! 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45^9 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

AgM  ■ 

4  ft.  11  in 

111 

113 

115 

U7 

119 

122 

125 

128 

128 

126 

^1 

5  ft.    0  in   

113 

114 

117 

119 

122 

125 

128 

130 

131 

129      120     ^ 

6  ft,     1  in 

115 

116 

118 

121 

124 

128 

131 

133 

134     132  I  122    H 

5  ft.    2  in 

117 

118 

120 

123 

127 

132 

134 

137 

137  i  136  1  125     ■ 

5  ft.    3  in 

120 

122 

124 

127 

131 

135 

138 

141 

141 

140  1  128     ■ 

6  ft.    4  in   

12.S 

125 

127 

130 

134 

138 

142 

145 

145 

144  i   131      ■ 

5  ft.    S  in 

125 

128 

131 

135 

139 

143 

147 

149 

149 

148  .  135     ■ 

6  ft.    6  In 

128 

132 

135 

143 

146 

151 

153 

153 

152  1  139 

fi  ft.    7  in    

132 

136 
140 

135 
140 
144 

139 
143 
147 

143 

147 
151 

147 
151 
155 

150 
155 
159 

154 
158 
163 

157 
161 
166 

156 

161 
166 

155     143 

5  ft.    8  in 

160 
165 

147 
151 

6  ft.    9  in 

5  ft.  10  in 

144 

147 

161 

155 

159 

163 

187 

170 

170 

160 

155      _ 

Combined  Heists   . 

123 

126 

129 

132 

136 

139 

142 

145 

144 

142 

^M 

T!ie  average  slmufi  of  tlie  average  woman  will  raise  lier  about  H^  to  134  H 

inebes.                                                                                                                         H 

DR.   SIIEPIIEllD'a  TABLK  OF  HEIGHT  ANR  WEIOHT  FOII   MEN  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES   H 

15-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40^4 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

5  ft.     0  in 

120 

125 

128 

131 

133 

134 

134  I  134 

131 

6  ft.     1  in 

122 
124 

126 
12S 

129 
131 

131 
133 

134 
136 

136 
138 

136 
138 

136 
138 

134 

137 

6  ft.    2  in 

5  ft.    3  in 

127 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

141 

141 

140 

140 

6  ft.    4  in 

131 
134 

135 
138 

138 
141 

140 
143 

143 
146 

144 
147 

145 
149 

145 
149 

144 
148 

143 
147 

6  ft.    6  in 

5  ft.    6  in..,. 

138 
142 
146 
ISO 

142 

147 
151 

155 

145 
150 
154 
159 

147 

152 
157 
162 

150 
155 
160 
165 

151 

156 
161 
166 

153 

158 
163 
167 

153 
158 
163 
168 

153 
158 
163 
168 

151 
156 
162 
168 

5  ft.    7  in 

5  ft.    8  in 

5  ft.    9  in 

S  ft.  10  in, . 

151 
159 

159 
164 

164 

169 

107 
173 

170 
175 

171 
177 

172 
177 

173 
178 

174 
180 

174 
180 

6  ft,  11  in 

6  ft.    0  in 

165 

170 

175 

179 

180 

183 

182 

183 

185 

185 

6  ft.     1  in 

170 

177 

181 

185 

186 

189 

188 

189 

189 

188 

6  ft.    2  in 

176 

1S4 

tss 

192 

194 

196 

194 

194 

192 

193 

6  ft,    3  in 

ISI 

190 

195 

200 

203 

204 

20!   j  198 

Correction  of  TJiiderweiffht.  -Underweight  is  undesirable   for  many  re*-  1 

BODB,  and  gain  in  weight  is  often  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  ill  feeling. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  patients  who  are  under  weight  can  be 

made  to  gain  in  weight  by  an  appeal  to  their  reason  and  by  proper  directiona 

and  care  in  seeing  tliat  tlioee  directions  are  carried  out.     Patients  have  told 

me  that  they  could  not  eat  more  and  yet  I  have  been  able  to  persuade  them 

that  they  must  eat  more,  and  they  have  done  so.     Anyone  who  has  muA 

to  do  with  tuberculous  patients  knows  tliat  utter  repugnance  for  food  can  tn^H 

L_"                "J 

iriiii^t  cut  if  tliey  wrtiit  to  live.  Tlif  most  inlcrt'sting  ovoiit  in  the  proceHs  ia 
thai  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  food  tak^n,  instead  of  the  n]>pptite 
liecoming  more  and  more  satiated,  as  patients  are  likely  to  anticipate,  and  in- 
stead of  the  ri')iiignan(.'u  for  foud  growing,  the  appetite  grows  stronger,  and 
the  repugnance  gradually  disappears.  There  is  only  one  way  to  gain  in 
weight ;  that  is  by  eating  more  than  one  has  been  aceustomfd  to  eat.  Persons 
who  are  twenty  pounds  under  weight  ought  easily  to  gain  three  jwunds  a  week, 
half  a  pound  a  day,  if  seriously  intent  on  doing  su,  but  in  order  to  do  this 
they  will  probably  have  to  increase  the  amount  they  eat  by  double  this 
quantity.  That  means  that  a.  solid  additional  pound  of  food,  quite  apart 
from  the  watery  elements  of  the  food,  must  be  taken  every  day. 

In  the  correction  of  under-weight  details  are  all-important.  Patients  inuBt 
be  given  specific  directions  as  to  what  and  how  much  of  the  vnrious  foods 
ihey  should  take.  With  regard  lo  supposed  idiosyncraeiea  against  such  nulri- 
tiuu»  substances  as  egg?,  itiilk  and  butter,  (-noiigli  is  said  elsewhere  to  inukc 
it  clear  fhal,  as  a  rule,  (heat?  arc  merely  pet  notions,  beginning  in  some  un- 
fortunate incident  and  cherished  until  they  have  become  a  mental  persuasion 
strong  enough  to  disturb  the  digestion  of  these  subatancea,  \Vliat  is  true  for 
quality  of  food  is  true  also  for  quantity.  People  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  amount  of  food  is  to  be  increased.  The  results  attained  by  this 
method  are  well  worth  the  efforts  required  for  it.  Of  course,  the  hitter  tonics, 
especially  strychnin  and  cinchona,  will  do  much  to  help.  Just  as  soon  as 
patients  begin  to  gain  in  weight  many  of  their  neurotic  symptoms  leave  them. 
Tlieir  tired  feelings  are  no  longer  complained  of  and  when  they  are  up  to 
normal  weight  they  are  quite  other  individuals,  both  in  good  humor  and 
efficiency. 

If  for  years  patients  have  been  eating  less  than  they  should,  then  they 
will  have  discomfort  wlioii  they  begin  to  eat  more.  They  will  have  no  more 
discomfort,  however,  than  would  ba  occasioned  if  they  took  more  exerciae 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  stomach  and  intestines  must  be 
gTBduatly  accustomed  to  the  new  task  of  disposing  of  more  food.  Unfortu- 
nately, Ihe  usual  impression  among  these  patients  is  that  discomfort  in  the 
abdominal  region,  by  which  they  mean  any  sense  of  fullness,  proceeds  from 
indigestion,  and  indigestion  signifies  developing  dyspepsia  with  ail  the  horrors 
that  are  supposed  to  go  with  it.  In  reality  the  slight  discomfort  which 
comes  from  increased  eating  ia  usually  not  manifest  whenever  the  patients 
«re  occupied  with  aomelbing  reasonably  interesting.  After  a  time  the  organs 
will  become  aeustomed  to  it,  and  then  the  diacomfort  will  cease. 

Nervous  Pattenls. — One  of  the  strongest  suggestions  that  we  have  in  our 
power  for  thin  nervous  patients,  suffering  from  many  and  various  ills,  is  to 
have  them  gain  in  weight.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly 
nnder  weight  for  their  height.  They  insist  that  they  cannot  eat  more, 
that  they  are  eating  as  much  as  they  care  to.  and  that  they  have  no  appetite, 
that  when  they  eat  more  they  have  discomfort,  etc.  It  must  he  made  clear 
to  them  that  their  one  eaay  road  to  health  ia  to  gain  in  weight.  If  they 
are  under  weight  this  makes  a  very  definite  purpose  to  put  before  their  minda. 
The  objection  so  often  urged,  that  they  come  from  a  thin  family,  must  not 
be  listened  to.  The  unalterable  purpose  to  make  them  gain  in  weight  must 
be  insisted  upon.     If  they  can  be  made  to  eat  more  than  they  have  been 
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eating  before,  they  will  surely  gain  in  weight.  To  see  themselves  gaining  in 
weight  is  a  daily  renewal  of  the  suggestion  that  they  will  be  better  when  they 
get  up  to  their  normal  weight.  It  is  much  better  than  electricity  or  the  rest 
cure^  or  anything  else  that  I  know;  it  is  perfectly  natural  and,  above  all, 
because  it  may  be  made  an  auto-suggestion,  it  does  not  leave  the  patient  after 
a  time  dependent  on  anyone  else. 


CHAPTER    X 

VAGUE  ABDOMINAL  DISCOMFORTS— LOOSE  KIDNET 

After  the  vague  pains  around  joints  so  commonly  called  rheumatic,  and 
which  occur  so  frequently  that  probalily  there  is  no  one  over  forty  who  is 
quite  ready  to  confess  that  he  has  not  had  rheumatism,  the  most  important 
source  of  vague  discomfort  is  the  abdominal  region.  This  occurs  particularly 
in  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  sedentary  occupation  which  prevents  much 
exercise,  keeps  them  indoors,  and  gives  them  abundant  opi)ortunity  as  a  rule 
for  introspection  and  dwelling  upon  their  sensations.  There  are  few  people 
who  live  the  intellectual  life  who  have  not  suffered  from  some  of  this  ab- 
dominal discomfort,  which  they  presumed  must  mean  some  definite  lesion, 
or  portend  some  serious  development,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  they  have  lived  for 
years  afterward  without  any  of  their  fears  proving  true. 

Physicians  are  not  spared  from  this  source  of  worry  and  discomfort.  They 
suffer  from  it  even  a  little  more  than  others.  Their  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  serious  pathological  developments  within  the  abdomen,  especially 
after  the  age  of  forty,  makes  them  a  little  more  concerned  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  vague  discomforts. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  heard 
physicians  say  that  they  were  sure  that  some  organ  or  other  within  was  not 
performing  its  function  properly,  and  that  there  was  probably  some  organic 
lesion.  The  thought  has  usually  been  in  their  minds  for  months,  sometimes 
for  years,  and  tliey  liave  come  to  be  tlioroughly  examined.  Sometimes  they 
rather  expect  to  be  told  that  they  should  go  to  a  surgeon.  They  are  usually 
half  concealing  a  question  as  to  how  soon  they  should  set  about  putting  their 
affairs  to  riglits  and  how  serious  the  outlook  is.  As  a  rule,  I  am  able  to 
dismiss  them  without  any  further  treatment  than  the  injunction  not  to  think 
so  persistently  about  certain  obscure  feelings  which  they  are  allowing  to 
occupy  their  consciousness.  Sometimes  I  know  they  take  the  advice — even 
oftener,  j)erhaps,  I  know  they  do  not.  Once  it  has  got  hold  of  us,  it  is  hard 
to  get  away  from  morbid  introspection,  and  I  sometimes  hear  of  them  con- 
sulting others.  All  of  these  patients  are  improved  for  a  time  after  their 
consultation  by  the  reassurance  that  so  long  as  they  have  a  good  appetite — 
which  is  the  case  with  all  of  them — and  tlieir  bowels  are  regular — which  un- 
fortunately is  not  the  case  with  most  of  them — and  so  long  as  they  sleep  well 
and  have  no  acute  pain,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  serious  latent  ab- 
dominal condition. 

Such  reassurance  cannot  be  given  until  the  abdominal  region  is  carefully 
palpated,  and  especially  the  right  side  explored  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
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Here  lies  the  appendix,  the  head  of  the  colon,  which  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  trouble  not  necessarily  originating  in  the  appendix.  Just  above  them 
one  may  find  a  loose  kidney,  for  the  right  kidney  is  more  likely  to  be  mov- 
able than  the  left,  because  of  the  overhanging  liver,  and  finally  the  gall- 
bladder, and  the  bile  passages,  so  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  serious  trouble.  If 
none  of  these  organs  are  tender  on  deep  palpation,  if  the  kidney  does  not  come 
down  when  the  patient  is  examined  in  the  standing  position,  if  there  are  no 
serious  derangements  of  digestion,  except  such  as  can  be  attributed  to  nervous 
indigestion,  and  if  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  no  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  do  anything  but  try  to  get 
the  patient's  mind  off  himself. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  overiooking  an  abdominal  cancer,  in  these 
cases,  though  with  the  care  in  diagnosis  I  have  suggested  this  is  minimal. 
The  best  therapeutic  test  that  I  know  to  determine  this,  if  there  should  be 
any  doubt,  is  to  put  the  patient  on  an  increased  diet  and  watch  the  scales.  If 
he  is  able  to  digest  the  added  food  well,  and  without  trouble,  and  if  he  pro- 
ceeds promptly  to  gain  in  weight,  there  is  much  less  than  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  that  he  is  the  subject  of  latent  cancer  in  the  abdominal  region.  The 
old  farmer's  maxim  is:  "A  sick  hog  don't  get  fat."  When  human  beings 
properly  respond  to  increased  feeding,  it  is  probable,  not  only  that  there  is 
nothing  serious  the  matter  with  them,  but  that  the  symptoms  of  which  they 
complained  before  may  very  likely  have  been  due  to  lack  of  nutrition.  The 
digestive  organs  not  having  enough  to  occupy  them,  were  tempted  to  digest 
themselves,  or  at  least  to  have  their  function  disturbed  by  the  short  circuiting 
of  nervous  energy  looking  for  something  to  do. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  those  cases  that  had  been  operated  on  for  vague 
discomfort — some  whose  appendices  had  been  removed,  some  whose  kidneys 
had  been  fastened  up  because  they  were  slightly  movable,  some  whose  gall 
passages  had  been  examined  for  adhesions  that  were  supposd  to  exist,  or 
perhaps  for  a  stone  that  it  was  thought  might  be  found  there,  and  except 
where  some  actual  organic  lesion  was  found  and  relieved,  none  of  them  was 
materially  improved  when  seen  several  years  after  operation.  I  have  heard 
reports  of  cures  of  these  cases  by  surgeons  who  felt  that  the  removal  of  an 
appendix  presumed  to  show  a  catarrhal  process,  or  a  hyperemia,  or  an 
adhesion  at  its  tip,  had  meant  the  cure  of  vague  abdominal  discomfort  which 
had  continued  for  many  years  and  made  the  patient  profoundly  miserable 
But  these  rejiorts  were  founded  on  the  patient's  condition  at  the  end  of  con- 
valescence after  the  operation,  and  not  on  the  condition  that  established  itself 
some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year,  later.  Operations  on  the  abdomen,  except 
for  very  definite  indications,  have,  in  my  experience,  always  done  more  harm 
than  good,  and  I  have  seen  serious  conditions — hernia,  displacement  of  or- 
gans and  disturbance  of  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestines — develop  subsequent 
to  them. 

I  have  in  mind  two  typical  cases.  One  was  a  physician  whom  I  had  seen 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  who  complained  of  vague  discomfort,  mainly 
in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  though  never  acute,  never  accompanied  by 
fever,  nor  even  by  any  disturbance  of  pulse  when  he  was  not  in  an  excitable 
mood.  His  bowels  were  not  always  regular,  and  he  had  had  some  disturbance 
of  circulation  as  the  result  of  thrombosis  of  veins  on  that  side  after  an 
81 
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nV^f:k  of  ry r»hoH  f»Ter.  M_v  oriinion  va*  th*xt  }.'.r  ■::^'^>:T.'-rt  was  entirelj  due 
to  f.  h^:  d i rt K  ri:»a lif;^  '. f  r  i  rr^Ti la : : '  n,  Th r re  w  a*  or-  r^a  - .  ■.  ^  :: .e  i nterf orence  with 
thfr  Ti'^^rr.oal  f-ll  rlrr-'ilation  to  th*:  larj^  :n:'/f:!r.r.  in  ::«  aioending  porti<Hi. 
that  <fa'.*:  him  a  f»-i:l:LZ  of  i;r**.-a.-!ne^.?.  or  of  c-insci'Viin-rT??  of  it*  fuDCtion. 
Ev'rr;*.*;a:Iv  }>-  f;*<:an.<:  c^^nvir.rv:^!  t!  /it  !.■=■  wa.-  r-'::Trr:r.;r  fr-'ir.  a  chronic  form 
of  ar;>:n'iir-ii:«.  Afr^.r  r-^;r>i'i^raV.e  >:r5\:ai'oa  h-r  convinrt-l  a  sar2<eon  friend 
that  l.'.it  h\f\/(:xA'.\  .-iiO'jId  *f^  r*rrr:ov.:-!.  an!  tl.e  c:-i: ration  was  done.  I  saw  his 
aorj^-ri'i.T  af:»-n»ar'i-.  It  wa^  ru:.>  ?•-••  t  •  '••  t':.!';.-»n*-:.  b  :t  c- ■n.-iiierinsr  the  nor- 
Final  I.'rr.iN  of  sizf:  of  ihf:  ar;:^-n«::\,  I  f.-*'\'A  r.ot  tr.ink  t:.::t  :t  was  bevond  them 
in  any  xuhff.f-A  wav.  At  rr;"^:  ti.'-r*^-  v.;;-  •  ;:t  a  .-'.!.:'.:  r-a:arr?:al  inflammation. 
P'or  a  ti ri;e  aft'rr  or^^rrati^'-n  h-  ^ri^  rr.-^h  :r:i:»r';ve!.  He  felt  confident 
that  all  hi*  lro:^Me  has  <]:sap[pear»d.  and  he  trok  s'^rr.e  pains  to  impress  me 
with  tl;<.-  •!;:pfx.-*d  fart  that  in  t!.-  -^  vai-u-  ca.^.?s  cf  di-rcorafort  there  was 
alwav.H  s/iffie  und'-rlvin?  onranir  1»  -i-^n  that  r.e^l-tl  i':rL':i-al  treatment.  Dur- 
jn^  rr>nvale«cenf:e  he  had  ^air;ed  in  wt.-izr.t.  and  wai?  !•-»!■: :ng  very  well.  When 
I  r.'j't  him  a  v^r  and  a  half  lat»;r  he  liaid  tl.at  ^^^la^  of  his  discomfort  had 
returned.  lie  had  jrrown  thinm-r  anil  wa*  f^-iinL*^  di-K^ura^red.  Six  months 
lat«-r  he  wa.^  ahoiit  ^i  su'Mnit  to  anoih»-r  oj^erati^n.  thi-  time  for  the  breaking 
op  of  adhe-ion.»  in  the  ni-iidiUirhiyn]  r.f  !:;•  i/,; ".'.-•. I ad^l*  r.  He  had  become 
f^;n-.  Ine^d  ♦hat  this  mu?t  >je  the  seat  of  the  dir^i«;u!ty.  After  this  operation 
he  wa?*  s'jre,  beyond  f>erad venture,  that  his  troi:'.!e  was  L'ont.-  m-ver  to  retnm. 
Two  y-Jir-  laT«r  I  found  liim  pr^'Marin::  t**  liave  lii?  riirlit  kidney  sewwl  up. 
I  had  known  that  his  ri;.dit  kidney  was  slii'htly  movalile.  but  it  did  not  move 

gijfTl'^i' ntiv  to  caii,-e  anv  d:*ti:rl;iinf'.-  of  kidncv  function,  and  certainlv  not 

.  .  •  * 

fcnoij;.'h  to  jn-rify  serious  sur^'ical  intervention. 

Aft<r  thi.-f  ofH-ration  I  nu-t  him  f»nr  •  rasually  and  ht*  assurer]  mo  that  now 
evervthinsr  was  surelv  all  ri;rht.  I  have  since  heard  that  he  submitted  to  an 
ofKrnjfii^n  ^iihr-r  for  the  hn-akiuL'  up  of  soni*.*  ad!!i'>:«in>  around  his  stomach 
or  in  ord'-r  to  tuck  up  that  or;;an  for  ptosis.  It  had  not  l>een  quite  decided 
wh*th*'r  an  adlif^ion  caused  a  slii'ht  hoiir-;!lass  r-nnstriction  of  the  stomach, 
with  Home  dilatation  of  the  Fplenic  end  of  th*.-  fundus,  or  whether  there  had 
li«'<'n  Kome  actual  Ka;:;:in;r-  I  am  sure  that  aftfr  this  operation,  as  after  pre- 
ceding: on<'«,  with  the  strong  sui:;:<*stiiin  that  he  ou^dit  to  V>e  bettor  and  an 
in/reas*'  of  w«-i;:]it  diirin;:  convah'SC<nee,  he  lost  his  vairue  abdominal  discom- 
fort for  a  time,  tlioii^di  I  have  no  doul»t  that  it  eithi-r  has  or  will  return. 
WIk'U  h*'  ii*'\r  Honif-lliin^^  to  so  ofcupy  liis  mind  that  he  does  not  dwell  too 
niiH'h  on  his  di-:romfort,  Ihj  will  not  increase  it  to  the  extent  that  makes  it  in- 
toh-rahh'.  Th«n  he  will  remmihrr  that  mo-t  p«*r)j)le  have  some  discomfort, 
and  h''  will  learn  to  distract  his  mind.  rath«r  tlian  allow  it  to  dwell  on  the 
thoii;;ht  <if  his  particular  aihrnnt  until  it  becomes  intolerable. 

It  liHs  taken  twelve  years  or  more  to  develop  this  case  to  the  point  where 
it  is  as  instructive  as  it  now  is.  and  it  is  a  ty|)ical  example  of  what  may  hap- 
jKjn  even  to  a  jiliysician.  There  are  other  cases  in  my  noti-s  that  arc  quite 
aH  instructive,  two  of  them  occurring  in  thorouirhly  edueati'd  men,  clerg}Tnen 
who  wr-re  of  ^^ood  intelhetual  caj»acity,  but  who  became  too  much  occupied 
witli  themselvca.  ()nc  of  these  bad  more  operations  done  on  him  than  my 
friend  the  physician.  He  first  had  his  apj)endix  removed,  and  was  better 
for  a  time.  1'hen  his  kidney  was  fastened  up,  and  imj)rovcment  once  more 
took  phiee.     After  this  he  lost  in  wei^^ht  consid(»rab]y  and  suffered  so  much 
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from  lieadaclies  tliat  a  friendly  surgeon  suggested  that  there  must  be  ad- 
hesions l)etwecn  his  dura  and  his  brain.  Accordingly  a  trephining  was  done, 
and  these  adhesions,  real  or  sui)posed,  were  broken  up.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
to  be  better.  Then  he  had  some  urinary  trouble.  A  long  prepuce,  though 
one  that  was  never  tight  or  adherent,  and  only  required  a  little  attention  to 
cleanliness  to  keep  it  from  giving  bother,  was  removed.  Some  disturbance 
of  his  appetite  led  him  to  limit  his  eating  for  a  time,  and  tlien  he  suffered 
from  constipation.  This  was  diagnosed  by  a  specialist  in  rectal  troubles  as 
due  to  abnormally  developed  valves  in  his  rectum,  and  these  were  cut.  He 
still  complained  very  much  of  abdominal  discomfort  at  times.  This  was 
diagnosed  as  ptosis  of  his  organs,  and  an  operation  was  done  to  tuck  these 
up.  After  this  he  developed  a  large  ventral  hernia,  which  had  to  be  relieved 
by  a  subsequent  operation. 

I  had  followed  the  case  carefully  during  many  years,  seeing  him  at  times, 
and  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  idea  of  operation  and  fully  confident  that 
none  of  the  operations  were  really  needed.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
what  his  case  needed  most  was  occupation  of  mind  with  something  besides 
his  condition.  Wlienever  I  could  persuade  him  of  this  I  had  seen  him  gain 
in  weight,  get  into  much  better  spirits  and  be  almost  able  to  take  up  his  work 
again.  Then  he  would  become  discouraged,  and  before  long  I  would  hear  of 
another  operation  that  was  planned,  or  was  about  to  be  performed.  During 
the  course  of  one  of  his  many  progressive  losses  in  weight  as  a  consequence 
of  depression  of  mind,  he  developed  tuberculosis.  He  resisted  this  very  well, 
but  eventually  died  rather  suddenly  of  an  empyema.  A  careful  autopsy 
showed  nothing  l)ut  the  traces  of  former  operations,  and  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  been  done. 

Another  case:  A  friend,  also  a  clergyman,  had  three  operations  done,  one 
of  them  circumcision,  the  second  an  appendectomy  and  the  third  on  a  sup- 
posed floating  kidney.  None  were  indicated,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  by  any 
definite  sym])tnms,  or  justified  by  his  condition.  He  had  vague  abdominal 
discomfort,  and  this  continued  to  bother  him  in  spite  of  treatment  by  various 
specialists,  and  his  mind  became  so  much  occupied  with  it  that  he  was  ready 
to  submit  to  anything  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his  burden  of  discomfort.  At  no 
time  was  it  an  ache,  nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  it  as  a  pain.  He  had  some 
tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  at  times,  when  much  occupied  with 
indoor  work  and  neglecting  muscular  exercise,  there  was  probably  some 
delay  of  digestion.  His  appetite  was  good  wlienever  he  would  let  it  be;  his 
bowels  were  regular  whenever  lie  was  eating  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  to 
normal  function;  he  slept  well,  except  when  unnerved  by  something,  but  the 
presence  of  this  abdominal  discomfort  disturbed  most  of  his  waking  hours. 
He  could  stand  it  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  would  become 
so  much  worse  in  the  future  Fliat  it  would  be  unbearable.  He  dreaded  that 
cancer  or  some  other  awful  development  would  come  after  a  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  main  portion  of  the  discomfort  in  these  cases 
is  the  dread  of  what  may  happen.  Tt  is  a  dread,  just  as  misophobia  or  claus- 
trophobia or  aeropljobia  or  any  of  the  other  dreads  that  we  discuss  in  the 
chapter  on  tliat  sii1)je(t.  Tbe  eoustant  occupation  with  tliis  dread  apparently 
inhibits  to  some  degree  tlic  flow  of  nerve  impulses  to  the  abdominal  organs, 
and  digestion,  already  disturbed,  is  still  more  impaired.      Indeed,  the  whole 
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of  the  discomfort  eeems  to  be  a  conscioiisness  of  stomach  aniJ  tntrstinal  fvm 
tion  ratbcr  than  anvtliinp;  more  gerioiis.  The  stomach  will  take  two  or  threa 
I  pounce  or  even  more  of  mingled  liquidB  and  solitlB  at  a  meal  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  inlfstinea  without  forcing  itself  into  the  field  of  our  coneciouanesa. 
Anyone  who  is  aware  what  a  thin-walied  membranous  bapr  the  human  stom- 
ach is — what  it  most  nearly  resembles  is  perhaps  the  familiar  bladder  of  the 
cow — may  well  be  surpriBcd  that,  though  it  is  supplied  with  many  sensitive 
nerves,  it  givna  so  little  sign  of  the  load  that  is  often  placed  in  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  brought  rather  poignantly  into  the  sphere  of  consciousness  by  con- 
centration of  attention  on  it. 

The  intestines  function  usually  with  the  same  lack  of  reflex.  They  proceed 
to  pass  on  this  quantity  of  fooil,  store  up  two  or  three  days'  rations,  digest 
what  is  nutritious  and  eliminate  what  must  be  rejected,  without  rising  into 
consciousness.  If  either  atomach  or  intestinos  once  begin  to  attract  atten- 
tion, then  it  will  he  difficult,  unless  care  is  exercised  to  distract  the  mind  from 
them,  to  replace  and  keep  them  back  in  the  spliore  of  the  unconscious  once 
more.  Peristaltic  movements  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  digestive 
tract.  Various  things  may  interfere  with  peristalsis,  and  the  disturbance  of 
it  will  almost  surely  cause  some  sensation.  It  may  not  be  serious,  and  diges- 
tive processes  may  continue,  yet  there  may  be  discomfort.  If  there  is  delay 
in  the  passage  of  food,  gaa  accumulntes  in  the  stomach,  presses  up  against 
the  diaphragm  and  interferes  with  the  heart  action.  This  will  give  rise  to 
many  bothersome  sensations,  some  of  which  are  felt  in  the  heart  region 
itself;  others  much  lower  down  on  the  left  side,  where  it  is  rather  hard  to 
recognize  just  what  the  real  seat  of  them  may  he.  A  good  deal  of  the  ab- 
dominal discomfort  of  which  people  complain,  is  due  to  such  functional  dis- 
turhonces,  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  digestive  action  has  come  into  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  and  now  attention  is  being  concentrated  on  it.  to  the 
detriment  of  digestion  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  the  annoyance 
which  the  discomfort  may  occasion. 

Operations  for  abdominal  discomfort  are  quite  contra-indicated,  nnleu 
there  are  very  definite  localizing  symptoms  of  some  pathological  lesion  that  caa 
surely  be  relieved  by  operative  intervention.  To  operate  on  general  prin- 
ciples is  sure  to  emphasize  the  patient's  concentration  of  attention  on  hii 
abdominal  discomfort,  it  it  does  not  reheve  it,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  it 
utterly  fails.  The  strong  suggestion  of  an  operation  will  relieve  for  the 
time  being,  just  as  operations  for  epilepsy  seemed  to  relieve  when  that  pro- 
cedure was  first  introduced,  though  now,  unless  there  are  definite  localizing 
signs,  there  is  no  question  of  such  an  operation. 

Toxic  Factors. —Tm.— A  very  interesting  phase  of  abdominal  discomfort 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  taking  of  nerve  stimulants.  I  have  frequently 
found  that  patients  who  complained  of  vague  abdominal  uneasiness,  sometim 
rising  partinilarly  at  night  to  the  height  of  colicky  feelings  but  always  on  the 
left  side,  were  indulging  to  excess  in  tea  or  coffee.  In  one  case,  a  woman 
was  taking,  she  thought,  about  a  dozen  cups  of  tea  a  day.  .Tust  how  much 
more  than  this  she  actually  was  taking  I  do  not  know,  for  it  is  almost  in- 
credible the  niTiount  of  tea  that  middle-aged  women  who  are  alone  may  take. 
I  once  found  by  actual  count  made  for  mc,  that  a  woman  was  taking  almost 
a  score  of  cups  of  tea  in  each  twentj-four  hours. 
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Just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ti^  taken  in  these 
cases,  relief  is  afforded  the  patient.  This  relief  will  not,  however,  l>e  abso- 
lutely satisfactory  l>ecause  the  craving  for  the  tea  stimulation  makes  the 
[witients  irritable,  and  it  takes  but  very  little  to  caust^  them  to  complain  that 
thev  still  have  their  old  discomfort.  In  the  ci>urse  of  three  or  four  davs  thev 
realize  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  has  Ixvn  reached.  If  the  discomfort  has 
continued  for  a  good  while,  a  sort  of  habit  seems  to  be  formed,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mind  gives  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  if  not  discomfort,  in  the  left 
abdominal  region.  Usually  it  is  in  the  upper  left  quadrant  and  seems  to  be 
stomachic  in  origin.  The  discomfort  is  api)arently  due  to  the  presence  of 
air,  or  gas,  which  is  not  pro[)erly  ex|)elled  because  of  some  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscles,  and  then  the  warmth  of  a  room  or  of  the  bed  at  night,  or  the 
pri»sence  of  some  slightly  irritant  substance  makes  the  discomfort  more  notice- 
able. In  the  patient's  over-stimulated  condition,  there  ij*  inability  to  with- 
•=tand  it  patiently.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  a  fever,  tliough  in  all 
there  is  some  disturbance  of  the  pulse  as  if  the  heart's  action  were  interfered 
with  and  the  organ  resented  it. 

Coffee, — In  some  cases  the  same  vague  abdominal  discomfort  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  taking  too  much  coffee.  This  is  seen  in  men  more  than  in 
women.  The  tea  topers  are  nearly  all  women,  though  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  vague  discomfort,  that  made  life  miserable  for  a  tea  tester, 
who  spent  most  of  his  day  tasting  tea,  though  drinking  very  little  of  it  With 
regard  to  coffee,  individual  idiosyncrasy  is  an  extremely  important  matter. 
Some  men  seem  to  be  able  to  take  five,  six  or  even  more  cups  of  coffee  in 
the  day  without  inconvenience;  some  cannot  take  even  a  small  cup  of  coffee 
after  six  o'clock  at  night  without  being  kept  awake  for  several  hours;  others 
cannot  take  a  large  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  without  having  considerable 
discomfort,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  indigestion.  I  have  known  large, 
strong  men,  who  were  much  better  for  not  taking  any  coffee,  or  at  the  most 
a  tablespoonful  of  it  in  a  cup  of  milk  in  the  morning  to  satisfy  the  taste. 

Loose  Kidney. — Movable  kidney  is  responsible  for  many  of  these  cases 
of  abdominal  discomfort.  Where  it  exists  to  a  marked  degree  it  may  be 
relieved  by  operation.  It  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in 
men  because,  for  physiological  reasons,  the  kidneys  are  normally  more  mov- 
able in  women  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  right  kidney,  which  would 
otherwise  perhaps  be  injured  by  pressure  l)etween  the  pregnant  uterus  and 
the  liver.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  the  kidney  of  pregnancy 
are  really  due  to  an  abnormal  fixity  of  tlie  kidney  to  a  particular  place,  so 
that  the  growing  uterus  interferes  by  pressure  with  its  circulation  and  its 
function.  Slight  movability  of  the  kidney,  then,  should  not  be  considered 
pathological. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases.  Tliey  seem  to  occur  particularly 
in  women  who  have  lost  weight.  The  fat  around  tlie  kidney  is  somewhat 
absorbed  during  the  course  of  loss  in  weight,  and  this  leaves  this  organ  more 
movable  and  also  less  protected  and  consecjuently  more  liable  to  irritation. 
One  sees  it  rather  frequently  in  many  unmarried  women  who  have  some 
strenuous  occupation.  Many  oi  these  young  women  come  back  from  their 
vacation  at  the  end  of  the  summer  having  gained  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
in  weight.     If  there  has  been  any  kidney  sensitiveness  or  movability  before, 
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both  have  ufliially  disappenrod.     The  kidnnv  is  well  held   in  place  tiecani 
there  ie  inuch  more  fat  within  th«  alidoiiicn.  all  the  oriranii  are  better  cushJOQedf 
yet  without  any  interference  with  their  function. 

During  ttie  eourse  of  the  year  these  patients,  school- teachers,  scenographen, 
and  daily  workers  of  various  kinds,  hipe  in  weight.  When  they  have  lost  teni 
pounds  the  kidney  begins  to  be  sensitive  ngatn  and  somewhat  movable.  By 
the  tiiiU'  tlicv  have  lost  fifti>en  (o  twenty  pounds  there  is  serious  coinplaini 
in  the  riglit  upper  quadrant  of  their  abdomen  extending  at  times  over  toward 
the  navel,  and  the  kidney  t)ecoineB  quite  movable.  At  this  time  the  treatment 
must  consist  in  hnlding  1he  kidney  aa  firmly  in  place  as  possible,  for  dragging 
downward  will  be  followed  by  reflex  symptoms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Disinclination  to  food,  loss  of  appetite,  and  even  the  occurrence  of  some 
nausea,  as  well  as  some  constipation,  are  easily  traced  to  kidney  reflexes.  Dur- 
ing the  night  there  is  no  trouble,  because  while  the  patient  is  lying  down  the 
kidney  falls  into  ita  proper  position.  On  arising  in  the  morning  the  kidoey 
drops  down  out  of  place.  If  a  corset  is  put  on  at  this  time  the  kidney  may  be 
forced  still  further  out  of  place,  giving  rise,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  to  con- 
siderable discomfort.  New  shoes  can  be  borne  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the 
pressure  they  produce  shuts  off  circulation  and  causes  intolerable  discomfort. 
To  a  less  degree  this  happens  to  the  kidney  if  thus  compressed  and  this  ex- 
plains the  course  of  symptoms  in  many  cases. 

Mechanical  Treaimcni. — If  the  corset  is  adjusted  before  the  patient  rises, 
and  fits  reasonably  snugly,  but  not  too  tight,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
will  alt  be  kept  in  place,  and  the  kidney  will  maintain  its  normal  position. 
When  the  corset  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  kidney  in  place,  a  simple  pad,  a 
towel  or  a  napkin  or,  if  there  is  much  sensitivenesB,  something  more  elaborate, 
especially  adapted  to  conditions,  can  be  placed  over  the  kidney,  and  when  held 
firmly  by  the  corset  will  keep  the  kidney  in  ita  place.  At  first  the  kidney 
is  usually  sensitive  to  this  on  account  of  having  been  pressed  upon  during  the 
preceding  weeks  or  months.  The  patient  must  t>ear  some  little  inconvenience 
at  first,  must  get  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  the  kidney  is 
kept  in  place,  and  must  not  expect  complete  relief  at  once.  Any  improve- 
ment must  be  considered  a  step  forwarfl,  and  further  amelioration  can  be  con- 
fidently promised.  As  in  all  other  cases  of  the  use  of  apparatus  or  mechanical 
aids — Bprctacles,  false  teeth  or  crutches^the  patient  must  be  content  to  grow 
used  to  the  new  order  of  things,  before  expecting  f-ntisfying  relief. 

ThiH  is  (he  palliative  treatment.  The  natural  treatment  of  many  of 
these  cases  is  to  have  the  patient  maintain  such  weight  as  will  hold  the  kidney 
in  place,  because  of  the  fat  within  the  alidomen,  without  any  necessity  for 
external  aids.  This  can  be  done  more  readily  than  is  often  thought  to  ba 
possible.  These  patients  insist  that  they  lose  their  appetite  when  they  settle 
down  to  work,  but  what  they  really  lose  is  the  habit  of  eating  a  definite  amount 
at  ptated  intervals.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  breakfast,  which  they 
took  abundant  time  to  eat  during  vacation,  is  rushed.  The  luncheon  sufTen 
in  the  same  way  and  is  small  in  quantity.  They  take  only  one  good  mesl, 
and  one  good  meal  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  nonnal  weight, 

Qvfstion  of  Operalion. — When  a  kidney  is  so  movable  as  to  deserve  tha 
adjective  "floating."  so  that  it  moves  considerably  from  its  place  and,  perhap^^ 
even  saga  and  may  be  felt  in  the  eubumbilical  region,  it  ahonld  be  fastened  nr' 
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bv  surgical  means.  There  is  a  choice  between  two  evils.  The  fastening  of 
the  kidney  in  the  loin  does  not  restore  the  normal  condition,  but  puts  it  in  an 
artificial  condition.  The  kidney  supports  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  slightly  movable.  When  it  is  fastened  firmly  in  the 
loin,  it  is  liktly  to  fivl  imtv  jar,  and  i-ortain  ]><>?t-oix^rati>e  i^s^^  that  1  have 
seen,  in  which  finn  adhesions  had  sup]X»seill}  taken  place,  o<Mnplaiiv\l  i\>n- 
siderablv  of  the  discomfort  ott-asioned  bv  this.  In  a  ivrtain  numlvr  of 
oases,  even  after  the  ojx^ration,  the  kidney  is  still  somewhat  movable,  Kvause 
tlie  adhesions  vield  and  some  of  the  old  distress  returns.  All  this  must  be 
realized  l»ef<»re  there  is  any  question  of  an  ojvration.  There  must  Iv  not 
merelv  a  little  disi-omfort,  but  enou<rh  of  actual  ache  and  of  reflex  disturJv 
ance  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  kidney  to  warrant  the  0|vration. 

Xo  floating  kidney  should  be  o]x»rated  ujv^n  in  a  jiatient  who  has  lost 
much  in  weight  and  has  developeil  a  sensitiveness  of  the  kidney  since  the 
Reduction  of  weight.  Definite  eflforts  should  first  bi^  made  to  bring  aln^ut 
increase  in  weight,  so  as  to  see  whether  this  will  not  restore  the  previous  tM>n- 
dition  of  reasonable  comfort.  At  times  it  is  said  that  the  disturl^nce  of  the 
stomach,  that  is  reflix  to  such  a  flcvjting  kidney,  prevents  the  jvitient  fnnn 
taking  and  assimilating  enough  fotxl  to  restore  normal  weight.  This  will 
be  true  if  aitontion  has  Uvn  called  to  the  condition  verv  «»riouslv,  and  if  the 
patient  is  ]H^rsuadeil  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  apjx^tite  and 
jxH^r  digestion.  Onlinary  |>jilliative  measun^s,  stich  as  a  binder,  or  a  s|Hvially 
made  corstt,  will  Ix^  suiliiient  to  prevent  the  kidney  from  proilucing  n^flex 
disturbance  of  the  stomach,  and  will  exert  a  strong  suggiV,ion  to  this  effwt 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  patient  will  usually  jpiin  in  weight. 

Inicrmiiicni  Discomfort. — The  discH>mfort  that  iH>mes  with  a  hx>st*  kidnev 
may  Ix^  quite  intermittent.  I  have  known  patients  to  be  bothered  by  it  for 
montlis,  and  then  quite  free  from  it  for  several  years,  only  to  have  their  dis- 
cninfurt  renewed  so  tliat  they  lxH:*ome  quite  worriini.  Some  definite  kx»al  or 
nieelianical  iondiiion  ran  gemTally  be  found  for  tliose  variation^-   lU  fivling. 

In  til  in  prn]>lo  a  jolting  ride  over  a  rough  road  «n'  stepping  off  a  ear  will 
orcasionallv  W  tlie  bejrinninir  of  tlie  trouble,  and  as  this  also  is  likelv  to  cause 
a  stone  in  the  kidnev  to  give  its  first  manifestations,  there  mav  lx»  si^rious 
suspicion  of  a  more  grave  pathological  condition  than  is  really  present.  If 
this  discomfort  continues  only  the  X-ray  can  absolutely  decide  the  question. 

Once  the  mechanical  conditions  which  cause  the  discomfort  ari*  understtx^d 
by  the  patient,  the  actual  ache  luxonu^s  much  more  easy  to  bear.  Apprehen- 
si(ni  nuikcs  it  almost  intolerable.  Attention  exairirerates  it,  and  makes  diver- 
sion  of  mind  diflkult.  Understanding  hel|)s  all  the  conditit>ns  and  lessens 
the  pain,  not  actuallv  but  mentallv,  until  after  a  time  verv  little  attention  is 
paid   to  it. 


SECTION   \TI 
CAIWIOTHERAPY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  HEART  AND  MENTAL  INFLUENCE 

Thr?  hftart  is  an  or^an  so  vitally  important  tliat  we  might  expect  it  to  be 
can;fiilly  protwterl  by  nature  from  any  interference  with  its  action  through 
nu*ntal  influenw,  emotional  conditions,  or  voluntary-  or  involuntary  feelings. 
Ah  a  !ii}ittr»r  of  fact,  it  is  extremely  susceptible  to  mental  influence,  stimulant 
or  r|f|inH?iivc,  and  to  emotions  of  all  kinds.  Psychotherapy,  that  is,  the  removal 
of  inliibiting  influences  originating  in  the  mind,  and  the  suggestion  of  favor- 
able* riK'ntal  influences,  is  probably  more  important  for  the  heart  than  for 
any  f»tb*T  organ  in  tbr*  ^KKly.  The  law  of  reser>'e  energy  has  its  most  note- 
worthy applications  with  regard  to  it.  WTien  we  are  apparently  so  completely 
fatigiif-rl  that  we  cannot  do  anything  more,  a  purely  mental  stimulus  may 
HO  enliven  tlie  heart  as  to  give  the  b<Kly  a  new  supply  of  strength  and  energy. 
A  man  wandering  through  a  desert,  or  swimming  for  his  life  at  sea,  may  be 
m  exiiauHfed  as  to  Inr  quite  ready  to  give  up  entirely,  and  be  brought  to  the 
conviction  that  hr?  has  al)Solutely  no  strength  left  for  further  eflFort,  when 
a  flash  in  the  distance,  or  a  sound  that  indicates  that  help  is  near,  or  some 
other  mental  incitement,  will  give  renewed  energy.  It  is  probably  through 
the  heart  that  there  comes  to  us  most  of  our  power  to  accomplish  things  when 
we  are  alrc»ady  so  tired  as  to  seem  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
failure  of  cinmlation  in  niuwles,  because  of  a  slacking  heart,  that  produces 
the  sense  of  exhaustion.  Muscular  work  is  easy  or  even  pleasant  when  we 
are  in  good  spirits,  while,  whenever  exertion  is  undertaken  in  the  midst  of 
dis(rourageinent,  we  cannot  accomplish  nearly  so  much  as  when  conditions 
are  so  framed  as  to  give  stimulus  and  encouragement. 

If  a  perfectly  normal  heart  can  be  so  affected  by  mental  conditions  and 
emotions  as  to  be  seriously  disturbed  in  its  work  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  greatly 
stimulated  into  new  activity  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  heart 
afr(»cte<l  by  disease  will  be  similarly  affected  and  probably  even  to  a  greater 
degree.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  cardiac  patients  have  to  be  guarded  against 
unfavorable  mental  conditons,  and  have  to  have  all  their  reser\'e  energy 
called  out  for  them  by  encouragement  and  by  the  best  possible  prognosis  for 
their  reflection.  I'll  is  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  many 
unfavorable*  suggestions  which,  l)(H.*ause  of  ignorance,  have  in  the  past  gath- 
ered round  most  forms  of  heart  disease. 
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Emotion  and  the  Heart. — The  mental  and  emotional  influence  over  the 
hearths  action  was  the  truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  th^old  fallacy  with 
regard  to  the  physiolog}'  of  the  heart.  The  literature  of  all  countries  testifies 
that  the  heart  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  emotions. 
Every  one  has  experienced  how  the  heart  jumps  when  something  unexpected 
happens.  People  have  fainted  from  excess  of  joy  as  well  as  of  grief.  The 
physical  side  of  emotion  is  so  generally  associated  with  some  modification 
of  the  heart  beat  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  emotions  were  directly  connected 
with  the  organ.  When  people  are  in  depressed  states  the  heart  is  apt  to  boat 
more  slowly  than  usual,  while  when  in  states  of  exhilaration,  even  those 
dependent  merely  on  mental  factors,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid.  Melancholic 
states  have  occasionally  been  attributed  to  the  slowness  of  the  pulse,  but  the 
slow  pulse  seems  to  be  a  8\Tnptom  connected  with  the  mental  condition  rather 
than  a  causative  factor.  lu  the  maniacal  conditions,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  sometimes  quite  marked,  must  probably  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  as  due  to  the  mental  excitement  under  which  the  patient  is  laboring. 

The  Heart  and  the  Nervous  System. — Prof.  Von  Leyden  ten  years  ago  re- 
called attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  literally  the  primum  movens  in 
man,  and  that  before  the  central  nervous  system  is  laid  down,  or  there  is 
any  possible  question  of  impulses  flowing  from  center  to  periphery,  the  heart, 
or  at  least  its  embryonic  representative,  is  beating  as  constantly,  regularly, 
rhythmically,  as  it  is  to  do  during  all  the  subsequent  life  of  the  individual. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  expressed  it  poetically  by  stating  that  the  angel 
of  life  sets  this  heart  pendulum  going  and  only  the  angel  of  death  can  break 
into  the  case  and  stop  it. 

Primitive  Heart  Action. — Thfe  original  beating  of  the  heart  is  entirely 
automatic,  and  quite  apart  fronBSfiy  nervous  initiative  or  stimulus.  The 
original  bend  in  the  primal  blood  vessel,  which  is  to  represent  the  heart  in  the 
course  of  development,  begins  to  pulsate  very  early  in  the  chick  and  evidently 
does  the  same  thing  in  all  other  living  things.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
that  the  heart  is  thus  easily  demonstrated  to  be  the  pH muni' movens,  the  first 
exhibitor  of  vitality,  and  might  thus  seem  to  bo  one  of  the  orjijans  or  indeed  the 
one  which  should  be  safe  from  any  nervous  interference,  later  on  powerful 
connections  with  the  nervous  system  are  made,  and  heart  acceleration  and 
inhibition  become  familiar  phenomena.  Every  emotion,  as  we  have  said, 
has  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  ^voluntary  control 
may  be  acquired.  Indian  fakirs  are  said  to  be  able  to  causejkhe  heart  to  slow 
and  almost  to  stop.  The  curious  phenomenon  of  suspende^fcnimation  which 
they  sometimes  exhibit  is  said  to  be  due  to  this.  Certain  of  ffie  well-developed 
muscular  subjects  who  exhibit  themselves  at  medical  clinics  are  able  to  cause 
their  hearts  to  miss  a  beat,  but  this  is  said  to  be  rather  a  result  of  will-power 
over  other  muscles  compressing  the  thorax,  and  interfering  with  the  heart, 
than  direct  influence  upon  the  heart  itself. 

Mental  Influence  over  Diseased  Hearts. — Worry  produces  much  more  se- 
rious symptoms  in  heart  patients  than  in  others.  Anxiety  about  the  heart 
itself  is  often  a  source  of  serious  detriment  to  a  heart  patient.  Most  people 
have  such  a  terror  of  having  anything  the  matter  with  their  hearts  that  the 
haunting  thought  of  such  calamity  is  likely  to  have  a  definite  influence  in 
preventing  the  development  of  such  compensation  as  will  enable  the  heart  to 
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do  its  work  to  the  bcfft  advantage.  It  used  to  bo  the  custom  to  refrain  from 
telling  patients  suflfering  from  tuberculosis  that  they  had  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  with  heart  disease  were  usually  informed  of  that 
fact.  The  reason  given  for  the  latter  course  was  that  heart  disease  may  in 
many  cases  be  the  forerunner  of  sudden  death,  and  the  warning  knowledge 
was  supposed  to  enable  a  man  to  get  his  affairs  in  order.  No  worse  policy 
for  either  disease  could  well  have  been  imagined.  The  pulmonary  patient 
should  bo  told  at  once,  the  heart  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible^  be  saved 
the  deprt»ssing  knowledge  of  his  condition. 

Dr.  Glacis onzio,  whose  practically  illuminating  studies  of  heart  disease 
give  him  a  riglit  to  express  opinions  with  regard  to  it  (and  when  those 
opinions  conciTn  the  influence  of  the  mind  they  are  doubly  valuable  because 
of  the  absolute  olgoctivity  of  his  studies),  has  some  rather  strong  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  modifying  the  mental  state  in  heart  cases. 
He  says: 

The  consciousness  of  heart  trouble  has  often  a  depressing  effect  on  people, 
whether  the  trouble  be  slight  or  serious.  When  such  people  become  convinced 
that  the  trouble  is  curable  or  not  serious,  their  condition  at  once  becomes  greatly 
improved.  Cures  by  faith,  whether  in  drugs,  baths,  elaborate  methods  or  religion, 
act  by  playing  upon  the  mental  condition.  But  our  employment  of  this  element 
in  treatment  should  not  be  the  outcome  of  blind  unreasoning  faith  in  some  rite 
or  ceremony,  bath  or  drug,  but  in  the  intelligent  perception  of  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms.  The  reassurance  of  the  patient  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the 
complaint  goes  a  great  way  in  curing  him.  The  reassurance  that  with  reasonable 
care  no  danger  need  be  feared  is  extremely  helpful.  Even  in  serious  cases  when 
there  is  reasonable  hope  of  recovery  or  a  certain  degree  of  recovery,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  patient  may  and  does  help  forward  his  improvement. 

Heart  Bemedies  and  Suggestion. — Probably  the  host  evidence  we  have 
for  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  heart  in  diseased  conditions,  that  is, 
when  thoro  is  definite  organic  change  in  the  heart  valves  or  muscle,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  many  remedies  that  have  come  and  gone  in  heart 
therapeutics  during  the  past  generation.  Strophanthus,  for  instance,  was 
very  j)opiilar  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  scorns  as  though  in  many  cases 
it  not  only  replaced,  but  was  more  efficient  than  digitalis.  How  few  there 
are  who  use  it  now  with  confidence,  and  how  general  is  the  impression  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  heart  to  anv  extent!  The  ccmfidonco  with  which  the 
remedy  was  given  by  the  physician  was  convoyed  to  the  patient  and  he  "took 
heart,''  as  the  oxprossicm  is,  and  proceeded  to  pot  better.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  evidence  afforded  bv  other  remedies.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  cactus 
provided  a  heart  stimulant  and  regulator  of  value.  Convalaria  also  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  heart  remedy.  Both  are  now  practically  abandoned.  Here, 
once  more,  the  real  remedy,  wlion  those  substances  wore  employed,  was,  un- 
doubted! v,  tlie  suggestion  to  the  patient  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of 
his  ]ial)its  of  life,  so  tliat  his  heart  got  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  its  work. 
There  are  other  remedies  with  wliich  we  had  similar  oxperioncos. 

Even  digitalis  lias  had  phas(»s  of  confidence  and  distrust  in  it,  that  are 
interesting  to  study  in  the  light  of  what  wo  now  know  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  psycho  on  the  heart.  One  hoars  at  ino<lioal  society  meetings 
reports  of  the  favorable  action  of  digitalis  within  a  few  hours  of  its  adminis- 
tration.    Th(«o  are  not  examples  of  digitalis  action,  but  of  mental  influonc*o. 
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Any  heart  pat  ion  t  after  the  first  visit  of  a  physician  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence iss  sure  lo  l»riphten  up  at  once,  heart  action  is  ever  so  much  lietter  and 
symptoms  of  mental  depression,  and  even  of  circulatory  disturbance,  disappear. 
It  is  this  that  has  made  the  study  of  even  the  efficiency  of  digitalis  so  diffi- 
cult. There  were  times  when  most  physicians  employed  it  in  rather  large 
cjuantities  for  all  forms  of  heart  disease.  In  some  heart  cases  it  is  absolutely 
contra-indicated.  Fortunately  many  of  the  preparations  of  digitalis  used  in 
the  past  were  fjuite  inert,  and  so  no  harm  was  done.  The  results  obtained 
were  psychotherapeutic. 

Cardiac  Inhibition. — The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  nervous  system 
and  of  the  mental  influences  which  control  it  in  all  functions  is  well  illus- 
trated by  what  we  have  learned  during  the  last  half  century  with  regard  to 
inhibition  in  the  animal  organism.  We  used  to  think  that  while  the  nervous 
system  sent  down  positive  impulses — that  is,  nervous  stimuli  which  brought 
about  the  accomplishment  of  certain  activities — it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stop])age  of  those  activities.  Such  interference  was  supposed  always  to  be 
due  to  external  influences  of  various  kinds,  potent  for  the  time,  in  the  organism. 
We  have  learned,  however,  that  inhibition  is  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  nervous  svstem.  The  idea  has  now  become  so  familiar  that  sometimes 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  great  is  its  significance.  Lauder  Brunton,  in  his 
article  on  "Inhibition,"'  set  forth  its  role  as  we  have  come  to  know  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  part  inhibition  plays  in  vital  phenomena  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  physiology  since 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  throws  light  upon  an  immense 
number  of  phenomena  previously  inexplicable  and  enables  us  to  form  theories 
of  a  satisfactory  nature  about  many  vital  problems.  It  offers  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  hypnotic  states,  which  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  that  we  have  of 
the  action  of  many  drugs. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart  affords  the  best  and  most  commonly 
cited  example  of  inhibitory  action,  and  here  it  was  first  studied  by  Weber  and 
Claude  Bernard  in  1848.  The  cardiac  ganglia  derived  from  the  sympathetic  preside 
over  the  movements  of  the  organ,  and  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  intra- 
ventricular blood-pressure  cause  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  cavities.  Their 
action  is.  however,  controlled  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  through  which  im- 
pulses of  an  inhibitory  nature  are  constantly  traveling  and  acting  as  a  restraining 
force. 

As  noted  bv  Lauder  Brunton,  the  late  Professor  Czermak  had  a  small 
♦glandular  tumor  in  close  contact  with  tlie  riglit  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
he  was  alile  l)y  pressure  on  this  to  compress  the  nerve  to  any  extt^nt  he  wished, 
and  either  **t()  completely  stop  the  heart  or  simply  retard  it."  He  often  per- 
formed this  experiment  so  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  might  be 
thought.  We  have  some  instances,  apparently  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
doubted,  in  which  the  power  of  the  human  will  to  inhibit  heart  action  has 
been  as  strikingly  manifested  as  this  mechanical  disturbance  of  Professor 
Czermak.  Sometimes  these  stories  of  cardiac  inhibition  through  the  will  are 
dismissed  as  un worth v  of  credence,  and  doubtless  manv  of  them  are  mere 
fiction,  or  have  been  exaggerated  for  sensational  purposes,  but  some  of  them 
are  very  suggestive  examples  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  heart.  If  only  a 
modicum  of  such  power  were  to  be  employed,  it  would  seriously  hamper  heart 
action,  and  it  must  be  the  aim  of  psychotherapy  to  prevent  such  inhibition. 
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At  least  one  instance  of  voluntary  heart  inhibition  was  obeeryed  by  tiioi^ 
oughly  trained  and  properly  accredited  scientists.  A  report  of  it  has  been 
published.  As  a  bit  of  documentar}'  evidence,  on  a  subject  that  is  UBually 
considered  so  vague  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  considering.  Dr.  Cheyne's  descrip- 
tion of  the  remarkable  power  of  Colonel  Tonshend  over  his  heart  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  influence  hearts  through  minds  and  wills. 

He  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  effort,  or  somehow,  he 
could  come  to  life  again.  .  .  .  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first:  it  was  distinct, 
though  small  and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He  composed 
himself  upon  his  back  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time.  While  I  held  his 
right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a 
clean  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually  till  at  last 
I  could  not  feel  any,  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch;  Dr.  Baynard  coald  not 
feel  the  least  motion  in  the  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  discern  the  least  soil  of  breath 
on  the  bright  mirror.  Then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined  his  arm,  heart  and 
breath,  but  could  not  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  ssrmptom  of  life 
in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance,  and  finding  he 
still  continued  in  that  position,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried 
the  experiment  too  far;  and  at  last  we  were  satisfied  that  he  was  already  dead, 
and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour.  .  .  . 
As  we  were  going  away  we  perceived  some  motion  about  the  body,  and,  upon 
examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning; 
he  began  to  breathe  heavily  and  speak  softly. 

Xor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  inhibitory  faculty  can  act  only  in  slowing 
the  heart.  Normallv  a  certain  amount  of  inhibition  is  exercised  over  the 
heart's  action.  If  by  any  chance  this  should  be  decreased  then  acceleration 
of  cardiac  activity  may  take  place.  I^auder  Brunton  called  attention  to  that 
in  discussing  another  pliase  of  pneumogastric  function.     He  said: 

Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  of  course,  does  away  with  its  action.  And 
hence  we  have  among  other  symptoms  of  this  condition  increased  rapidity  of 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  from  withdrawal  of  the  inhibitory  infiuence. 

If  slowing  of  the  heart  action  can  be  produced  through  the  mind  by  this 
mechanism  of  inhibition,  so  also  under  other  circumstances  may  acceleration 
occur. 

Shoclc  and  the  Heart — How  large  a  role  emotion  plays  in  disturbing  the 
action  of  a  heart  that  is  already  diseased,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  told  in 
serious  histories,  on  what  seems  good  authority,  of  the  dwarf  of  the  French 
king,  who  was  frightened  to  death  by  what  he  thought  were  the  arrangements 
for  his  execution.  Wliile  we  take  great  pains  as  a  rule  to  impress  upon 
sufTerers  from  organic  heart  disease  the  necessity  for  their  avoiding  every 
kind  of  over-exertion,  or  sudden  movement  of  any  kind,  we  do  not  always 
impress  upon  them  the  even  greater  necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  shock  and 
fright,  and  profound  emotions.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  emotional 
shocks  have  a  deleterious  effect  onlv  in  advanced  cases  of  heart  trouble. 
Almost  any  physician  will  readily  recall  examples  where  emotion  had  much 
to  do  with  the  break  in  compensation  which  indicates  that  the  heart  has  for 
a  time  Iwc-n  overworked. 

A  case  in  iiiy  own  experience  illustrates  this :  The  patient,  a  student,  had 
suffered  from  severe  so-called  growing  pains,  undoubtedly  rheumatic,  when 
he  wa.«  ai)out  fourt(H?n,  and  ])rol)ably  had  ac<iuired  a  heart  lesion  at  that  time. 
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It  did  not,  however,  disturb  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  patient  had 
never  noticed  any  fatigue  on  running  up  stairs;  he  had  no  shortness  of 
breath;  there  were  no  symptoms  pointing  to  his  heart.  One  summer  while 
his  family  were  in  the  country  he  came  into  town  for  the  day,  and  missing 
the  last  train  out,  he  went  to  the  family  home  to  sleep,  though  it  had 
been  closed  up  for  the  summer.  He  let  himself  in  without  difficulty  and  was 
preparing  to  go  to  bed  when  he  resolved  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  There 
being  no  tumbler  nearer  than  the  dining-room,  he  went  there.  As  he  entered 
the  dining-room  he  struck  a  match.  With  the  flash  of  the  light  he  found 
himself  looking  into  the  barrel  of  a  revolver  and  a  hoarse  voice  said,  "Hands 
up!''  His  hands  went  up.  The  next  minute  he  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
"plain  clothes"  policemen  who  had  been  watching  the  neighborhood  because 
of  recent  burglaries.  Noticing  the  light  upstairs,  they  had  made  their  way 
in  for  the  purpose  of  catching  what  they  thought  a  burglar  at  work. 

The  young  fellow,  who  had  never  before  fainted,  collapsed  almost  at  once, 
and  was  unconscious  for  some  minutes.  The  next  day  he  was  rather  prostrated 
and  tired  on  movement.  By  resting  a  good  deal  for  the  next  week  this  passed 
off  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  then  his  pliysican  found  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  serious  heart  lesion,  with  a  decided  break  in  compensation.  I  saw 
him  several  months  later.  His  heart  had  never  regained  its  old  power,  and 
his  mitral  valve  was  quite  unable  to  fulfill  its  function.  Just  what  the 
mechanism  of  the  almost  sudden  break  in  compensation  was  after  he  had 
been  for  so  long  quite  immune  from  any  eflFects  of  the  rheumatism,  is  hard 
to  sav,  but  the  lesson  of  the  case  is  easy  to  understand. 

Place  of  Psychotherapy  in  Treatment. — The  role  of  psychotherapy,  then, 
in  heart  cases  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  part  that  the  mind,  the  will 
and  the  emotions  play  in  their  influence  over  this  important  organ.  These 
psychic  factors  may  produce  disturbed  conditions  of  various  kinds.  The  more 
experience  the  physican  has  with  cardiac  cases  of  all  kinds,  organic  as  well  as 
functional,  the  more  powerful  does  he  recognize  the  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  heart  to  be.  The  expression  that  a  man  is  living  on  his  will  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech.  Some  cases  we  have  cited  seem  to  show  that  a  favor- 
able attitude  of  mind  keeps  up  heart  action,  where  an  unfavorable  attitude 
would  almost  surely  allow  the  heart  to  fail.  It  is  tliis  very  potent  influence 
then  that  must  be  used  to  as  great  advantage  as  possible  in  the  psychotherapy 
of  cardiac  patients. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  phase  of  it  is  in  prophylaxis.  As  far  as 
possible  we  must  save  our  heart  patients  from  emotions.  The  effect  of  emo- 
tion on  the  heart  is  known.  When  that  organ  is  already  crippled,  emotion 
may  produce  a  serious  strain  on  it.  It  is  as  important  to  save  heart  patients 
from  jovful  emotions  as  from  those  of  contrary  nature.  Manv  a  son  who, 
after  years  of  absence,  thought  to  surprise  a  dear  old  mother  by  suddenly 
presenting  himself  to  lior,  has  learned  to  his  cost  that  an  old  heart  may  break 
from  joy,  almost  as  easily  as  from  sorrow,  and  may  be  as  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  glad  emotions  as  by  terror  or  fright.  We  must  also  save  lieart  patients 
from  the  unfavorable  influence  of  a  bad  prognosis,  and  of  too  serious  a  diagno- 
sis, both  of  which  may  bo  quite  unjustiHod,  for  the  rule  is  that  the  longer  a 
man  has  been  studying  the  heart,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  be  confident  in  his 
diagnosis,  or  unfavorable  in  his  prognosis. 
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The  curative  place  of  psychotherapy  is  in  tlie  obtaining,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  placid  easy  lives  for  these  patients.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  to  give  up  their  occupations,  for  very  often  the  internal  emotional  life, 
which  develops  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  think  about  themselves, 
will  be  more  serious  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart  than  the  ordinary  vocation. 
Exciting  incidents  in  life  work  must,  however,  be  avoided.  If  men  are  in 
occupations  that  require  exposure  to  excitement,  then  it  may  be  advisable  to 
chancre  their  occupations.  Brokers,  speculators,  actors,  sometimes  public 
speakers,  on  whom  appearances  in  public  in  spite  of  apparent  placidity  are 
often  a  severe  strain,  may  have  to  be  guided  into  quieter  paths  of  life.  In 
general,  in  every  attempt  to  treat  heart  disease,  and  the  neurotic  symptoms 
which  develop  in  connection  with  it,  the  patient's  mind  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  factors. 


CHAPTER  II 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  IN  HEART  DISEASE 

The  more  carefully  heart  disease,  and  particularly  individual  patients 
affected  by  various  heart  lesions,  have  been  studied  in  recent  years  the  more 
it  has  come  to  be  appreciated  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  organic  heart  disease  is  the  definite  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of 
exact  diagnosis  of  most  cardiac  conditions  and  the  unfortunate  tendency  to 
make  the  prognosis  worse  than  it  really  is.  ^lany  heart  affections  are  quite 
com])atible  with  long  life.  In  the  j)ast  i)oth  of  these  prol)lems  of  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  have  been  only  too  often  solved  unfavorably  to  tlie  patient,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  his  power  of  physical  reaction  against  the  ailment. 
Many  a  patient  has  been  seriously  disturbed  and  even  his  power  of  compensa- 
ti(m  IcFsened  by  having  a  diagnosis  of  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart  made 
with  the  usual  prognosis,  or  at  least  strong  suggestion  of  early  death  that  g«es 
with  it,  when  tluTc  was  no  justification  for  such  an  unfavorable  opinion. 

Mental  Attitude  of  Patient. — We  do  not  pretend  to  cure  tuberculosis,  but 
we  do  relieve  its  symptoms  and  bring  ab(mt  a  remission  in  the  progress  with 
a  shutting  in  of  the  lesions.  In  heart  disease  something  of  the  same  kind  can 
very  often  be  accomplished.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  advanced  cases  of 
heart  disease  much  good  can  be  accomplished  any  more  than  in  advanced  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  though  in  both  a  change  of  the  mental  attitude  may  lift  the 
patient  from  wliat  seems  almost  a  death-bed  into  renewed  activity  for  a  pro- 
longed period.  Probably  heart  disease  is  more  serious  in  its  prognosis  than 
tuberculosis,  yet  und(mbtedly  the  lives  of  many  patients  could  lie  prolonged 
nearly  as  much  as  in  the  pulmonary  affection  and  a  large  amount  of  suffering 
saved  through  mental  influence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  occupation 
and  the  |)lace  of  abode  of  the  patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  There  is 
even  greater  reason  for  doing  this  same  thing  wlien  it  seems  advisable  with 
patients  suffering  fnmi  heart  disease. 

With  rei'ard  to  heart  disease,  tlie  best  authorities  are  now  acrreed  that 
it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  not  to  tell  the  patient  himself  unless  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  him  to  take  the  precautions  that  will  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  his  cardiac  condition.  The  depression  incident  to 
the  knowledge  that  one  has  a  serious  heart  lesion  is  not  reacted  against,  and 
especially  not  during  a  threatening  break  in  compensation,  and  a  more  favor- 
able time  must  be  waited  for  to  reveal  his  condition  to  him.  The  danger 
of  sudden  death  in  valvular  heart  disease  is  much  less  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. Only  sufferers  from  aortic  heart  disease  are  likely  to  die  without  warn- 
ing, and  this  form  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare.  The  death  of  the 
patient  suffering  from  mitral  disease  is  likely  to  be  lingering.  Mitral  disease 
is  the  commonest  form  of  heart  disease,  and  the  prognosis  of  it  in  ordinary 
cases  is  by  no  means  so  grave  as  is  usually  supposed.  I  have  seen  a  patient 
still  alive  with  a  mitral  murmur  who  told  the  story  of  having  had  his  affection 
originally  diagnosed  as  mitral  regurgitation  by  Skoda,  the  distinguished 
Vienna  diagnostician,  over  forty  years  before.  This  patient  at  the  time  I  saw 
him  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  still  had  the  mitral  murmur,  but  his 
apex  beat  was  scarcely  if  at  all  displaced  and  there  was  neither  enlargement 
of  the  ventricle  nor  apparently  any  degeneration  of  the  auricle. 

The  Apex  Beat  and  Heart  Hnrmnn. — In  this  regard  an  expression  of 
Prof.  Carl  Gerhardt  of  Berlin  deserves  to  be  recalled.  That  distinguished 
clinician  used  to  say  that  if  the  apex  beat  was  not  displaced  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  any  heart  affection  which  might  be  present  was 
serious  enough  to  require  active  treatment.  Heart  murmurs  have  been  made 
entirely  of  too  much  significance  and  any  man  of  considerable  experience  is 
likely  to  have  seen  a  number  of  patients  who,  because  they  had  a  heart  mur- 
mur, had  been  seriously  and  needlessly  disturbed  by  having  a  physician  tell 
them  that  they  had  heart  disease,  with  an  air  of  finality  that  seemed  to  the 
patients  to  say  that  they  might  prepare  for  the  worst  very  soon.  Patients 
suffering  from  diseased  hearts  have  to  care  specially  for  themselves,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  livinof  such  maimed  lives  as  is  likelv  to  be  the  case  if  thev  are 
deproppcd  by  an  unfortunate  exaggeration  of  the  seriousness  of  their  condition. 

Our  best  authorities  in  heart  disease  have  at  all  times  proclaimed  their 
uncertainty  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  heart  conditions  from  murmurs,  while 
mediocre  men  of  comparatively  slight  experience  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
their  certainty  in  this  difheult  matter.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thinir  to  hear  of  a 
supposed  expert  having  declared  upon  the  witness  stand  and  under  oath  that 
he  could  tell  whether  a  man  had  heart  disease  by  listening  to  his  heart,  and 
some  have  even  gone  the  length  of  making  their  decisions  in  this  matter  while 
listening  for  a  few  moments  sometimes  even  above  the  clothing  of  the  patient ! 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  quite  unjustifiable  in  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
status  of  heart  affections  and  only  men  of  small  experience  and  over-confidence 
in  tliemselves  make  any  such  declarations.  The  more  experience  a  physician 
has  had  in  heart  disease,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  make  positive  declara- 
tions. One  or  two  examinations  may  very  easily  be  deceptive  unless  there 
are  signs  quite  apart  from  those  in  the  heart  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  much  more 
the  state  of  the  individual  than  the  state  of  the  heart  itself,  or  anything  that 
can  be  found  out  about  it,  except  after  a  prolonged  and  repeated  study,  that 
enables  us  to  make  definite  decisions.  Probably  no  one  during  the  ninet(M?nth 
century  had  studied  hearts  more  carefully  than  Prof.  William  Stokes,  whose 
books  on  the  subject  were  so  widely  read.    He  wrote : 
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W«  rea4  that  a.  miirmar  with  a  first  aonnd,  miiier  certain. 
eatM  i^ftion  of  th«(  mitral  valves.  Ari'i  azam.  that  a  nmnniir  with  tlie 
sonnd  haa  this  or  that  vala«.  All  thU  may  be  very  trne.  bat  ia  it  always 
detenniae  which  of  the  soniuis  ia  the  first,  and  which  ia  the  lecond? 
candid  obnerver  most  azuwer  thia  qaestloa  in  the  negative.  In  certain  cbmb  of 
w#ttkened  hearts  acting  rapidly  and  irregularly,  it  ia  often  scmrcely  po— tbie  to 
detemlne  the  point.  Again,  even  where  the  pnlaationa  of  the  heart  are  not  nnch 
Increased  In  rapidity,  it  aometlmea.  when  a  loud  mormor  exists,  becomea  diftenlt 
to  iiay  with  which  aonod  the  mnrmar  is  associated.  The  monniir  may  mask  not 
only  the  sound  with  which  it  is  properly  synchonoos,  bat  also  that  with  which  it 
has  no  connection,  so  that  in  some  cases  even  of  regalarly  acting  hearts,  with  a 
distinct  jiyatolic  pnlse.  and  the  back  stroke  with  the  second  soand.  nothing  is  to 
be  heard   bat  one  load  marmnr. 

Bo  great  is  the  difficulty  in  some  cases,  tliat  we  cannot  resist  altering  our 
opinions  from  day  to  day  as  to  which  is  the  first  and  wliich  the  second  sound. 

To  the  inexperienced  the  detailed  descriptions  of  such  phenomena  aa  the 
intensification  of  the  sounds  of  the  palmonary  Talres;  of  constrictiTe  mminars 
as  distlngnished  from  non-consrrlctiTe:  of  associations  of  different  murmnrs  at 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  heart;  of  pre-systolic  and  post-systolic,  pre-diastolic  and 
post'dlasfolic  ronrmurs.  act  injuriously — first,  by  conveying  the  idea  that  the 
separate  existence  of  these  phenomena  is  certain,  and  tliat  their  diagnostic  valoe 
is  established:  and  secondly,  by  diverting  attention  from  the  great  object,  which — 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — is  to  ascertain  if  the  marmor  proceeds  from  an 
organic  cause;  and  again,  to  determine  the  vital  and  physical  state  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.    .    ,    . 

^Hif-ra  arr;  too  many  rase?  in  which  murmurs  have  no  such  serious  signifi- 
fiSkTiff.  aM  wa.a  often  attributed  to  them  when  first  studied,  and  ret  it  used 
th  U'  alrn^ist  a  universal  eustoin  among  physicians,  and  the  custom  still  obtains 
with  many,  to  tell  a  patient  rather  emphatically  whenever  a  heart  murmur  was 
prt^ffiU  that  he  }iad  heart  disease.  Above  all.  too  much  significance  has  been 
HmrWtf'f]  U}  murmurs  in  initial  cases  of  heart  disease  and  these  are  just  the 
caft/H  that  should  not  \)Q  difiturkfl  by  unfavorable  suggestion.  The  louder  the 
murmur  th^  leas  likelihr>o<]  there  is  of  tliere  being  heart  disease  in  the  ordi- 
narily accf-pifi]  sens^f  of  the  term,  that  is.  that  the  heart  is  so  affected  as  to  be 
inrapable  of  rloing  its  work  propcTJy,  for  where  loud  murmurs  are  present 
thin  in  almost  ncvcT  the  ease.  A  murmur  that  mav  be  heard  a  foot  distant 
is  uHually  ass^K-iated  with   f)erfect  compensation. 

If  this  were  rerneml^ered  by  those  who  examine  hearts  generally^  there 
would  U'  much  less  disturbance  of  heart  action  bv  unfavorable  mental  influ- 
enee.  A  great  many  morff  who  are  suffering  from  certain  s\Tnptomatic  condi- 
tions of  the  heart  not  surely  or  necessarily  dependent  on  organic  lesions,  are 
piung^'d  info  depression  by  unfortunate,  premature  or  exaggerated  expressions 
on  the  part  of  their  physicians.  It  is  almost  a  rule  to  have  men  and  even 
women  patients  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  them,  that  they  should 
Ikj  tojrl  the  exact  truth  as  to  what  their  condition  is.  The  future  has  been 
merrifuily  hidden  from  us  in  most  things  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  is  the  lK?tter  for  human  comfort  and  accomplishment  generally. 

The  truth  is  not  easv  to  find  and  oftener  in  these  cases  lies  on  the  side  of 
favonib!*'  prognosis  and  refusal  to  think  the  worst  than  the  opposite.  In  this 
there  has  Jn^en  a  great  difference  between  the  German  and  the  Irish  schools  of 
medicinf.  Tin-  thref  great  Irisli  physicians.  Graves,  Stokes  and  Corrigan,  in- 
sisted on  the  placT'  of  the  individual  and  upon  how  much  depends  upon  the 
gem'ral    conditions    in    pulmonary    and    cardiac   disease.      Our    teaching  in 
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America  in  this  matter  has  come  not  from  the  conservative  British  sdiools  of 
medicine,  hut  from  the  German  school,  and  that  has  had  a  notable  tendency 
to  exaggerate  tlie  significance  of  heart  signs  over  the  general  condition. 

What  a  great  distinction  there  is  between  this  mode  of  looking  at  these 
diseases  and  the  German  method  was  pointed  out  bv  Prof.  Lindwurm  of 
Munich,  when  he  translated  Prof.  Stokes'  work  on  the  heart  into  German. 
Prof.  Lindwurm  said: 

Thus  our  modern  German  works  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  only  treatises 
on  the  physicial  diagnosis  of  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Stokes,  on  the  con- 
trary, resists  this  one-sided  tendency  which  bases  the  diagnosis  solely  on  physical 
signs  and  disregards  the  all-important  vital  phenomena;  he  lays  less  weight  on 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  lesions  on  the  several  valves  and  on  the  situation 
of  a  sound  than  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  general,  and  especially  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  murmur  is  organic  or  inorganic,  and  whether  the  disease 
itself  is  organic  or  functional. 

Broadbent  on  Cardiac  Diagnosis. — What  Stokes  taught  the  English-speak- 
ing world  so  emphatically  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sir 
William  Broadbent  was  just  as  insistent  about  in  the  latter  half.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  clinical  experience  has  not  changed  its  viewpoint  in  these 
matters  in  spite  of  all  our  study  of  the  heart  in  the  inten^al.  In  his  paper 
on  ''Tlie  Conduct  of  the  Heart  in  the  Face  of  Difficulties'-  he  has  many 
suggestions  that  will  prevent  the  physician  of  less  experience  from  taking  too 
pessimistic  a  view  of  heart  symptoms.    He  said: 

Moreover,  the  heart  has  very  special  relations  with  the  nervous  system;  it 
reflects  every  emotion,  beats  high  with  courage,  is  palsied  by  fear,  throbs  rapidly 
and  violently  with  excitement,  and  acts  feebly  under  nervous  depression;  but  it 
is  not  only  through  the  cerebro-spinal  system  that  the  heart  is  influenced,  it  is 
in  immediate  relation  with  the  vasomotor  nervous  apparatus,  and  in  a  scarcely 
less  degree  with  the  sympathetic  system  generally.  Normally,  afferent  impulses 
are  constantly  flowing  from  the  viscera  to  the  central  nervous  system  and  by  this 
reflex  process  their  blood  supply  is  regulated,  and  their  functional  activity  is 
governed.  These  afferent  impulses  when  perverted  by  functional  derangement 
or  disease  may  become  serious  disturbing  influences. 

The  nervous  system  in  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  people  is  unduly 
sensitive  and  excessively  mobile,  and  the  reactions  to  influences  of  every  kind 
are  exaggerated.  In  some  a  little  emotional  excitement  gives  rise  to  palpitation, 
and  a  piece  of  bad  news  or  the  bang  of  a  door  seems  to  stop  the  heart  altogether. 
There  is  in  such  subjects  no  form  or  degree  of  cardiac  disease  which  may  not 
be  simulated.  [Italics  ours.l  Add  a  touch  of  hysteria  on  the  lookout  for  symp- 
toms and  for  someone  to  give  ear  to  the  narration  of  the  unparalleled  agonies  of 
the  sufferer,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be  added  of  dealing  with 
them,  are  complete. 

Typical  Case. — We  are  prone  to  think  that  after  the  age  of  seventy  the 
existence  of  definite  heart  murmurs  with  some  tendency  to  blueness  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  fingers,  with  coldness  of  the  hands,  surely  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  serious  heart  lesion.  It  is  in  old  people,  however,  tliat  such  symptoms 
may  be  most  deceptive.  The  outcome  may  prove  that  pliysical  signs  ordinarily 
presumed  to  be  surely  indicative  of  organic  disease  may  be  only  signs  of  func- 
tional disorder,  or  at  most  may  represent  certain  organic  affections  for  which 
even  the  old  heart  is  thoroughly  capable  of  compensation.  One  such  instance 
in  my  own  experience  is  so  striking  that  I  venture  to  give  it  in  detail. 
22 
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This  was  the  case  of  an  old  physican  friend  of  some  eighty  years  of  age. 
His  son  had  a  summer  lodge  in  the  Adirondack^.  Though  for  some  sixty 
years  the  father  had  been  living  at  the  sea  level  in  New  York  almost  con- 
stantly, he  went  up  to  visit  the  son  and  be  with  his  grandehilden  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  2.500  feet.  His  heart  began  to  bother  him  almost  at  once 
and  he  could  not  go  up  or  down  stairs  or  take  any  exercise  without  consider- 
able discomfort,  marked  shortness  of  breath  and  a  tendency  to  palpitation 
that  was  almost  alarming.  He  continued  his  stay  for  several  months  in  the 
hope  tliat  he  would  get  used  to  the  altitude,  though  there  were  always  difficul- 
ties of  circulation  manifested  by  blue  lips  and  finger  nails.  He  returned  to 
Xew  York  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  heart  specialist  who  found 
what  appeared  to  be  evident  signs  of  heart  deterioration  of  muscular  charac- 
ter complicated  by  valvular  lesions.  He  consoled  the  old  gentleman  by  the 
reflection  that  a  heart  that  had  sened  his  purposes  so  well  for  eighty  years 
could  not  really  Ik?  complaine<l  of  if  now  it  should  show  some  signs  of  dete- 
rioration. He  also  insisted  that  anv  mental  work  would  be  almost  sure  to  be 
injurious  Ixf-ause  of  the  calls  upon  the  circulation  that  it  would  make. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  was  ordered  South  for  the  following  winter  with  an 
al)Solute  prohibition  of  any  mental  work.  He  had  planned  to  revise  an  his- 
torical work  on  which  h(\  had  lieen  engaged  for  many  years  and  which  had 
served  to  keep  him  in  gcK)d  health  perhaps  more  than  anytliing  else.  This  was 
put  away  entirely  and  he  proceeded  to  tr}-  to  get  well  doing  nothing.  Almost 
needless  to  say  with  nothing  to  do  he  did  not  get  well.  He  had  been  an 
extremelv  busv  man  all  his  life,  had  worked  at  least  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day  for  most  of  the  preceding  fifty  years,  and  for  him  to  do  nothing  would  be 
quite  as  impossible  as  for  a  child  to  be  kept  in  utter  physical  inactivity.  His 
heart  palpitation  continued  and  grew  worse.  He  was  waked  up  at  night  by 
starts  that  seriously  disturbed  him  and  usually  kept  him  from  sleep  for 
hours.  As  he  said  himself,  after  he  had  read  the  morning  paper  and  gone 
to  stool,  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  all  day  except  eat  and  sleep,  and 
th(*se  incidents  had  never  occupied  any  of  his  attention  in  the  past.  In  spite 
of  the  dfKftor's  orders  he  had  his  manuscript  sent  to  him  and  proceeded  to 
work.  At  once  he  l)egan  to  grow  better.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was 
feeling  l>etter  than  he  had  felt  for  several  years.  When  I  saw  him,  about  his 
eighty-first  birthday,  he  was  looking  l)etter  than  h«:  had  for  some  time. 

As  he  said  himself  in  describing  his  case,  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  that  the  more  fuss  a  heart  made  the  less  likelihood  was  there  of  its  having 
anything  serious  the  matter  with  it.  at  least  of  such  a  character  as  would 
terminate  life  suddenly  or  unexpectedly.  The  serious  heart  lesions  are  those 
which  give  no  symptoms,  or  but  very  slight  ones,  and  the  sudden  deaths  in 
heart  disease  usually  come  from  the  development  of  insidious  symptoms  that 
do  not  lK?tray  themselves  to  the  patient  until  the  fatal  termination  is  on  them. 
The  more  the  patient  himself  has  Ix-en  disturbed  by  his  heart,  the  less  likelihood 
is  there  of  its  giving  out  sudd(  nly.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  usually  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  actively  overcoming  external  interference,  or  resent- 
ing over-attention  to  it  in  its  work.  Certain  it  is.  that  the  neglect  of  it, 
so  far  as  that  is  consonant  with  reasonably  regular  life,  is  the  very  best  thing 
and  the  most  imj)ortant  j)art  of  any  prescription  iriven  for  symptomatic  heart 
disease,  whether  organic  or  functional,  is  to  forget  it  just  as  far  as  possible. 
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Heart  Symptoms  in  the  Tonng. — In  young  people  particularly  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  heart  disease  until  there  are  definite 
signs  in  the  circulation  apart  from  tlie  heart  which  place  the  diagnosis  beyond 
all  doubt.  Tlie  psychotherapeutics  of  organic  heart  disease  that  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  prophylaxis.  Patients'  minds  must  be  guarded  as  far  as 
possible  against  disturbance  from  the  thought  that  they  have  heart  disease, 
for  this  of  itself  adds  a  new  factor  which  tends  to  disturb  compensation  and 
adds  to  the  heart's  labor  because  worry  interferes  with  the  vasomotor  mechan- 
ism. In  this  matter  it  seems  advisable  to  repeat  once  more  that  there  must 
be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  customs  that  have  existed  until  now  with  regard 
to  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease.  Consumptives  have  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  disease  a  tendency  to  hopefulness  which  soon  brings  about  a  favorable 
reaction  against  the  bad  news,  but  heart  patients  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
announcement  and,  indeed,  if  they  are  of  the  nervous,  worrying  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  is  likely  to  be  cumulative.  A  week  after  being  told  the  worst  a  con- 
sumptive has  reacted  vigorously  and  hopefully,  and  if  he  has  a  fair  share  of 
immunity,  the  scare  will  do  good  by  making  him  take  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  increase  his  resistive  vitality.  At  the  end  of  the  same  time  a  heart 
patient  will  be  just  realizing  all  the  significance  of  the  unfavorable  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  his  case. 

It  may  be  urged  that  heart  patients  by  knowing  their  condition  will  be 
preserved  better  from  injuring  themselves  by  over-exertion,  but  what  we  have 
said  elsewhere  about  the  value  of  exercise  in  the  treatment  of  heart  cases 
shows  how  much  patients  may  be  injured  by  having  their  exercise  too  much 
reduced  and  their  activity  inhibited  by  the  dread  consequent  upon  the  an- 
nouncement made  to  them.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  insist  with  them  that  they 
shall  not  do  sudden  things,  or  take  violent  exercise,  or  overdo  activity,  without 
disturbing  them  by  the  dread  words  ^^eart  disease." 


CHAPTER  III 
CARDIAC  NEUROSES 

If,  as  all  the  authorities  recognize,  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  organic 
heart  disease  is  extremely  important  and  when  favorable  is  a  most  helpful 
therapeutic  factor,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  neurotic  conditions  of 
the  heart  this  is  of  even  more  significance.  The  term  "hdart  disease"  is  bound 
up  with  so  many  unfortunate  and  persistently  unfavorable  suggestions  that 
it  seems  advisable  not  to  use  it  with  regard  to  non-organic  conditions,  even 
thougli  it  may  be  associated  with  the  epithets  functional  or  neurotic.  For 
these  the  term  cardiac  neuroses,  which  avoids  the  implication  of  heart  disease 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  seems  preferable.  Many  of  the  cardiac  neuroses  are 
quite  trifling.  "Many  of  them  endure  for  years  without  producing  any  serious 
effect  or  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  Many  functional  disturbances 
of  the  heart  action  which  are  extremely  annoying  may  disappear  entirely 
with  judicious  regulation  of  life.  The  one  important  condition  in  all  of  these 
cases  is  to  be  sure  that  the  patient  does  not  worry  over  the  condition,  for  that 
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hanijxTs  lieart  activity  and  leads  to  functional  disturbances  of  other  organs 
which  make  the  heart's  work  harder. 

Varieties. — There  are  many  forms  of  cardiac  neuroses.  Indeed^  functional 
heart  affections  are  so  individual  that  it  is  hard  to  classify  them.  In  every 
case  it  is  extremely  important  to  study  the  individual  and  recognize  just 
what  are  the  special  factors  bringing  about  the  disturbance  of  heart  action. 

Palpitation, — In  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  it  will  be  found,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  real  disturbance,  but  that  in  some  wav  the  heart  action  has 
bc»en  brouglit  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  has  become  noticeable  to 
the  patient.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hc»art  is  an  intensely  active 
organ.  Several  gallons  of  blood  are  pumped  through  it  every  minute  and 
yet  it  accomplishes  its  work,  as  a  rule,  with  such  noiseless,  frictionless  regu- 
larity that  most  people  know  nothing  about  it.  When  the  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  conscious,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  palpitation.  Patients  are  sure 
to  think  that  this  must  mean  serious  over-action,  though,  as  a  rule,  no  sign 
of  over-action  or  at  most  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  muscular  sounds  of  the 
heart  will  be  found. 

Missed  Bents, — A  further  stage  of  this  cardiac  neurosis  is  the  missing  of 
b<»at8.  This  occurs  particularly  in  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  for 
some  time  to  their  heart  action  by  the  presence  of  palpitation.  It  may  be  due 
to  nothing  more  than  this  over-concentration  of  attention.  It  may  be  due, 
however,  to  mechanical  disturbances,  an  over-distended  stomach,  constipation, 
or  certain  nervous  factors. 

Arrln/thmia. — A  third  stage  of  cardiac  neuroses  consists  of  irregularity  of 
the  heart  action,  in  which  not  only  are  the  beats  missed  occasionally,  but 
there  may  be  certain  heart  sounds  much  less  vigorous  than  others  and  the 
8])aces  between  the  sounds  may  be  very  unequal.  This  condition  is  usually 
said  to  l>e  due  to  some  serious  condition  of  the  heart  muscles,  and  undoubtedly 
it  often  is.  There  is  no  doul)t,  however,  that  great  irregularity  of  the  heart 
may  occur  entirely  as  a  neurotic  condition  without  any  organic  affection  and 
from  factors  quite  extraneous  to  the  heart  itself. 

Etiology. — There  arc  three  causative  conditions  for  cardiac  neuroses  that 
deserve  careful  study  and  tliat  can  be  very  much  modified  by  changing  the 
attitude  of  the  patient's  mind  toward  his  condition.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  an 
over-attention  to  self  such  as  is  particularly  induced  by  a  life  without  much 
exercise  and  devoted  to  things  intellectual.  The  direct  causation  is  prob- 
ably intimately  conn(»cted  with  the  second  etiological  factor  in  the  production 
of  cardiac  neuroses.  This  consists  of  an  absence  of  sufficient  exercise  for  the 
heart  itself,  when  it  actually  seems  to  disturb  its  own  activity  because  adequate 
calls  for  exertion  are  not  made  on  it  to  use  up  accumulated  energy.  Cardiac 
neuroses  are  seen  particularly  in  those  who  having  had  considerable  exercise 
in  earlier  years,  have  settled  down  to  a  sedentary  life  in  which  there  are  few 
calls  made  upon  their  muscular  system.  The  third  etiological  factor  is  the 
most  iinymrtant.  It  is  due  to  cardiac  disturbance  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal tract ;  this  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cardiac  neuroses  is  always  worse  in  the  pa- 
tient's mind  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  then  the  physician  shows  that  he  is  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  affection,  some  hint  of  this  uncertainty 
will  be  comnmnicated  to  the  patient  with  resultant  unfavorable  suggestion.    The 
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more  carefully  neurotic  heart  afTectioiis  have  been  studied,  the  better  the  prog- 
nosis becomes.  Morgagni  in  the  olden  time,  Stokes  and  Corrigan  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  Broadbent  and  MacKenzie  in  our  time,  have  all  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  favorable  prognosis.  Even  extreme  irregularity  is 
quite  compatible  with  long  life  without  any  symptoms  of  serious  circulatory 
disturbance.  MacKenzie  has,  in  his  very  careful  studies  of  heart  action, 
shown  that  extra  systoles  may  cause  marked  irregularity  in  many  forms  with- 
out warranting  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Arrhythmia  may  l>egin  in  comparatively  early  life,  persist  in  spite  of 
treatiiient,  and  yet  continue  up  to  old  age.  Sir  William  Osier  tells  of  the 
case  of  the  late  Chancellor  Ferrier  of  McGill  TJniversitv  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  after  having  exhibited  an  extremely  irregular  heart  action 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life.  He  has  seen  several  other  patients  who 
have  had  heart  irregularity  for  many  years  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
their  general  health.  His  experience  is  not  uncommon,  and  probably  every 
physician  who  sees  many  cases  of  heart  disease  can  recall  a  few  of  them. 
Ten  years  ago  I  saw  a  man  past  seventy  suflFering  from  distinctly  irregular 
heart  action,  though  he  gave  the  history  of  having  had  cardiac  irregularity  for 
some  years  at  least,  and  he  is  still  alive,  past  eighty,  and  with  his  heart  irregu- 
larity still  present.  I  have  a  patient  over  seventy  whom  I  know  to  have  had 
irregular  heart  action  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  himself  is  sure  that  it  has  been 
present  since  he  was  about  forty,  at  least.  It  is  cases  of  this  kind,  together 
with  MacKenzie's  recent  studies  of  the  subject,  that  must  be  before  the  physi- 
cian's n)>nd  when  he  makes  his  prognosis  for  these  patients.  There  must  be 
no  hesitancy  about  his  declaration.  Patients  think  that  physicians  are  prone 
to  deny  the  significance  of  heart  trouble  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  their 
patients.  The  slightest  hesitation,  then,  will  be  surely  looked  upon  as  of 
ominous  import. 

The  Intellectual  Life  and  Cardiac  Palpitation.  —It  is  curious  how  many 
people  who  give  themselves  to  intellectual  work  and  live  an  almost  exclusively 
indoor  life  have  subjective  symptoms  relating  to  their  hearts,  ^lany  of  the 
English  literary  men  and  women  of  the  last  century  had  complaints  of  this 
kind.  Sir  Walter  Scott  described  very  vividly  his  sensations  as  if  his  heart 
did  not  have  room  to  accomplish  its  functions,  and  said  that  he  used  to  feel 
within  his  chest  a  fluttering  as  if  tliere  were  a  l)ird  there  beating  its  wings 
against  a  cage  too  small  for  it.  Other  literary  people  have  told  of  this  sense 
of  overfullness  in  tlie  chest,  as  if  somehow  there  were  not  room  for  all  the 
organs.  This  discomfort  is  mainly  referred  to  the  precordial  region.  In  over- 
sensitive, nervous  people  it  may  be  described  as  painful,  though  analysis  of 
what  they  mean  by  the  word  pain  will  sliow  that  they  have  only  a  persistent 
feeling  of  pressure  wliich  is  uncomfortable  and  gives  a  sense  of  crowdedness  in 
that  region  rather  than  any  genuine  adie.  Where  the  feeling  is  much  dwelt 
on,  however,  it  may  be  exaggerated  into  pain,  as,  indeed,  will  any  sensation, 
however  trivial,  if  attention  is  concentrated  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
practically  all  of  these  cases,  just  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  strongly  diverted  by 
any  pleasant  occupation,  the  sense  of  discomfort  disappears  not  to  reappear 
again  until  the  patient  has  time  to  think  about  himself. 

Heart  Surveillance. — Prof.  Oppenheim  of  Berlin  has  in  his  usual  direct 
way  expressed  the  power  of  the  mind  to  influence  the  heart  beat,  and  he  does 
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not  hesitate  to  say  that  certain  nervous  people  who  have  been  watching  their 
hearts  overiiuuli,  and  continually  thinking  about  them,  are  capable  of  playing 
all  sorts  of  tricks  on  themselves  and  sometimes  even  on  their  physicians,  by 
this  concentration  of  mind  upon  their  heart  and  its  action.  Prof.  Oppenheini 
in  his  "Letters  to  Nervous  Patients/'  writing  to  a  patient  complaining  of 
irregular  heart  action,  says : 

Whenever  you  succeed  in  controlling  the  action  of  your  heart  by  means  of 
introspection,  there  flows  from  your  brain  to  your  heart  a  current  of  innervation 
which  disturbs  the  automatic  movement  of  the  organ.  You  now  know  what  you 
have  to  thank  for  the  irregularity  in  the  action  of  your  heart.  I  have  frequently 
proved  this  to  myself  in  your  case:  if  I  succeeded  in  feeling  your  pulse  without 
your  becoming  aware  of  it.  holding  your  attention  by  a  conversation  which  inter- 
ested you,  the  action  of  your  heart  was  always  absolutely  regular.  If,  however, 
I  tried  it  under  your  control,  while  your  attention  was  anxiously  directed  to  your 
heart,  its  action  at  once  became  irregular,  and  you  experienced  the  very  unpleasant 
sensation  of  palpitation. 

Irritable  Heart  of  Athletes. — A  curiously  interesting  form  of  heart  neu- 
roses has  appealed  to  me  very  much  because  1  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
it  myself  and  owing  to  circumstances  I  think  I  have  seen  a  larger  number  of 
patients  suffering  from  it  than  usually  come  to  a  single  individual.  I  refer 
to  the  tendencv  to  irritabilitv  of  tlie  lieart  which  is  so  marked  in  men  who 
have  been  atldetes  when  tliey  were  younger,  and  have  taken  a  large  amount 
of  exercise  during  the  vears  between  fifteen  and  twentv-five.  If  these  men 
later  settle  down  to  a  sedentary  life  they  almost  inevitably  suffer  from  a 
marked  sense  of  discomfort  in  the  precordial  region  because  of  palpitation, 
and  are  apparently  much  more  liable  than  other  people  to  liave  an  intermittent 
pulse.  Just  wliat  these  symptoms  are  due  to  is  not  always  easy  to  discover, 
and  in  different  individuals  there  seem  to  be  different  accessory  causes  at 
work.  I  have  seen  it  particularly  in  professional  men  who  while,  at  college 
have  been  on  the  teams  and  have  played  such  hard  games  as  handball,  hockey 
on  the  ice,  and  the  like.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  those  who  have  played  an 
occasional  game,  but  who  every  day  of  the  college  year  have  had  some  severe 
muscular  exercise. 

Whether  this  irregularity  of  heart  action  has  not  at  least  been  predisposed 
to  by  over-evertion  remains  to  be  determined.  Strenuous  athletics  produce 
curious  heart  symptoms.  Missed  heart  beats  and  irregular  heart  action  and 
even  leakages  at  the  valves  are  not  unusual  even  in  the  l)est  of  hearts  after 
severe  exertion.  A  careful  examination  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  took  part  in 
a  Marathon  run  at  Harvard  some  years  ago  showed  that  immediately  after 
the  race  many  of  them  were  irregular  and  some  of  them  had  leakages  at  the 
mitral  valve  which  lasted  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours.  These  were  prob- 
ably due  to  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  papillary  muscles  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fatigue.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  hearts  of  some  theatrical  dancers 
a  few  years  ago,  immediately  after  they  came  off  the  stage.  One  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  dancers  and  is  able  to  occupy  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  in  the  severest  kind  of  exertion  before  an  audience.  Her  heart 
was  not  only  very  rapid  immediately  after  she  left  the  stage,  but  there  were 
missed  beats  and  a  distinct  disturbance  at  the  mitral  valve.  It  was  hard  to 
determine  absolutely,  but  the  sounds  at  all  the  valves  were  impure  and  there 
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seemed  to  be  imperfect  closure  or  irregularity  of  action.  In  another  case 
there  was  a  regular  missed  beat  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  pulsation.  This 
seemed  to  be  due  to  an  abortive  systole.  Usually  within  an  hour  regularity 
of  heart  action  is  restored  and  the  valve  sounds  become  normal.  At  times 
when  the  patient  is  run  down  for  any  reason,  the  cardiac  disturbance  may 
persist  for  many  hours,  or  even  until  after  long  hours  of  sleep. 

The  patients  I  have  mentioned  seem  to  have  developed  their  muscles  to  a 
noteworthy  degree  and  have  enlarged  and  strengtheneil  their  hearts  by  this 
exercise.  Later  on  their  occupation  in  life  prevents  them  from  taking  any 
severe  exercise,  or  at  least  furnishes  no  opportunity  for  it,  and  they  often 
settle  down  to  existence  that,  beyond  a  short,  quiet  walk  perliaps  once  a  day, 
affords  no  exorcise  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  the  muscular  develop- 
ment that  they  secured  as  young  men  and  which  kept  them  in  such  magnifi- 
cent health  during  their  adolescent  years  seems  to  prove  a  positive  detriment 
to  good  health,  or  at  least  to  good  feeling.  The  muscular  system  seems  to 
crave  to  be  kept  up.  Occasionally  I  have  been  sure  that  the  intermittent  heart 
action  so  often  seen  in  these  cases  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appetite,  or  as 
I  should  rather  put  it,  the  habit  of  eating,  which  they  formed  while  they 
were  accustomed  to  taking  vigorous  exercise,  remains  with  them  during  their 
sedentary  life  and  as  a  consequence  they  overeat,  particularly  of  proteid  food 
materials.  The  large  consumption  of  these  materials  gives  rise  to  the  presence 
of  substances  in  the  blood  which  make  all  the  muscles  more  irritable  than 
usual,  and  this  seems  to  add  particularly  to  the  irritability  of  the  heart. 

Dietetic  Regulation, — For  many  of  these  people  a  regulation  of  diet  seems 
to  be  the  best  possible  remedy.  They  must  be  made  to  eat  less  substantially, 
since  they  do  not  need  the  same  amount  of  proteid  material  to  make  up  for 
muscle  waste,  now  that  there  is  no  longer  the  old  use  of  muscles.  Some  of 
them  become  very  heavy.  These,  however,  are  mainly  individuals  who,  be- 
sides eating  abundantly  of  proteids,  also  consume  carbohydrates  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  these  there  is  a  distinct  disturbance  of  digestion  and  a  tendency 
to  dilatation  of  the  stomach  with  gas  which  interferes  with  the  heart  action 
and  brings  on  the  intermittent  pulse  so  often  seen  in  them.  In  a  certain  num- 
ber, however,  there  are  no  accessory  s}inptoms  of  indigestion,  but  the  heart 
symptoms  are  most  prominent. 

Exercise. — For  these  people  the  only  real  relief  is  afforded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  every  day.  Tliey  become  ever  so  much  more  comfortable 
just  as  soon  as  their  physician  insists  that  they  shall  have  an  hour's  walk  at 
least  every  morning  and  every  afternoon  and  that  this  walk  shall  be  brisk  and 
always  have  some  definite  purpose  in  it,  so  that  there  is  no  mere  sauntering 
or  delaying  on  the  way.  ^fost  business  men  to  whom  this  prescription  of  an 
hour's  walk  is  giv(»n  will  reply  that  it  is  impossible.  Most  clergymen  will 
say  that  their  duties  are  such  that  they  cannot  arrange  their  hours  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  difTicult  to  show  the  business  man,  however, 
that  if  instead  of  riding  to  his  business,  he  should  walk  every  day,  and  this 
will  probably  only  take  twenty  minutes  to  a  half-hour  longer  than  if  he  goes 
by  trolley  or  even  by  automobile,  this  walk  will  provide  him  with  a  full  liour 
of  brisk  exercise*  in  the  open  air.  The  walk  back  from  business  will  provide 
the  other  liour,  whenever  golf  or  some  other  diversion  cannot  ho  provided 
instead.     In  most  cities  men  live- from  three  to  five  miles  away  from  their 
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buBiDess,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  them  to  take  this  walk.  The  mascukr 
clergyman  must  be  made  to  undert^tflnd  that  there  shall  be  no  trolley  cats 
for  hi?  ordinary  clerical  calls,  or  at  least  that  none  are  to  be  taken  unices  he 
has  had  his  full  two  hours  of  brisk  walk. 

There  is  always  the  fear  in  the  patient's  mind  that  exercise,  by  calling  for 
heart  exertion,  is  almost  sure  to  make  the  condition  worse.  This  fear  of  i 
itself  furfher  hampers  heart  action.  When  e.xereisie  is  first  increased  in  thosed 
who  have  been  living  sedentary  lives  the  heart  action  for  a  time  is  brought  I 
more  and  more  into  the  sphere  of  coneeiousness  and  any  irregularity  that  iij 
present  is  likely  lo  be  emphasized.  A  little  pcrHiHtence,  however.  Boon  ahoml 
that  what  the  heart  actually  was  craving  was  the  opportunity  to  expend  aoma^ 
of  its  energy  and  it  was  this  pent-up  force  that  was  disturbing  its  actioB.1 
There  is  often  the  fear  in  physicians'  minds  lest  the  advising  of  exercise  shouldV 
really  do  harm  to  the  patient.  They  fear  the  presence  of  perhaps  a  fatty  coo- 1 
dition,  or  of  some  obscure  muscular  condition,  or  of  some  other  heart  lesionJ 
not  easy  to  detect,  yet  likely  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  Stokes,  who  proba*] 
bly  knew  fattj'  heart  disease  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  nineteenth  century,  T 
outlined  his  views  of  the  therapy  of  it  as  follows:  I 

In  the  present  state  of  our  hnowledge  the  adoption  of  the  tallowing  princi- 
ples Id  (he  management  of  a  case  of  ini^ipient  fatty  heart  disease  seems  juatl&able: 

We  must  train  the  patient  gradually  but  steadily  to  the  giving  up  of  all  luxuri- 
ous hal)Us.  He  must  adopt  early  hours,  and  pursue  a  system  of  graduated  muscu- 
lar exercises;  and  it  will  often  happen  that,  after  perseverance  in  this  system,  the 
patient  will  be  enabled  to  take  an  amount  of  exercise  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 
which  at  Brat  was  totally  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  wblcb 
followed  exertion.  Tbis  treatment  by  muscular  exercise  is  obviously  more  proper 
in  younger  persons  than  in  those  advanced  In  life.  The  symptoms  of  debility  of 
the  heart  are  often  removable  by  a  regulated  course  of  gymnastics  or  by  pedes- 
trian exercise,  even  in  mountainous  countries,  such  ae  Switzerland  or  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  may  often  observe  In  such  persons  the  occurrence 
of  what  Is  commonly  known  as  "getting  the  second  wind."  that  Is  to  say,  during 
the  Brst  period  of  the  day.  the  patient  suffers  from  dyspnea  and  palpitation  to 
an  extreme  degree,  but  by  persevering,  without  over-eitertlon.  or  after  a  short 
rest,  he  can  finish  his  day's  work  and  even  ascend  high  mountains  with  facility. 
In  those  advanced  in  life,  however,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  frequent  complica- 
tions with  atheromatous  disease  of  the  aorta,  and  alTections  of  the  liver  and 
lungs  must  make  us  more  cautious  in  recommending  the  course  now  specified. 

Perhaps  the  most   important  therapeutic  suggestion  which   Sir  William^^ 
Broadbent  has  to  make  with  regard  to  the  cardiac  conditions  that  have  come-^^ 
to  occupy  much  of  the  patient's  attention  is  of  a  negative  character.    He  Bayf^H 
that  "pBtients  suffering  from  these  functional  derangements  of  the  heart  usn-^^ 
ally  make  them  a  pretext  for  avoiding  eiEcrcise  and  often  for  taking  stimulanti^H 
or  drugs,  whereas  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  what  they  need.     The  beat  wa^^H 
to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  Fuperfluous  energy  on  the  part  of  the  heart  iil^| 
the  form  of  palpitation  is  to  give  it  a  fair  amount  of  legitimate  physiologic^  ^M 
work  to  do."    Personally  I  have  found  that  most  of  the  cardiac  tonics  seem  ^M 
to  do  harm,  in  the  sense  of  increasing  the  subjective  symptoms,  except  in    " 
cases  where  the  patient  is  run  down  in  general  health  because  of  failure  to 
take  Bufficieiit  food,  when  strychnin  seems  to  be  of  avail  and  in  the  shape  of 
^^^        nnx  vomica  acts  iis  iin  appetizer  as  wi'Il  as  a  heart  tonic.     Sir  William  Broad- 
^^^L       bent  has  warned  particularly  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  these  casea.  J 
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Most  patients  find  that  for  the  moment  palpitation  is  lessened  by  alcoholic 
stimulation.  They  pay  for  it  afterwards,  however,  by  an  increased  sense  of 
discomfort  that  sometimes  lasts  for  24  hours  or  more.  As  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent  declared,  '*To  relieve  one  attack  of  ])alpitation  or  fainting"  by  alcohol  is 
to  invite  another,  while  the  terrible  danger  of  dropping  into  alcoholism  is 
incurred.*' 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  even  Broadbent  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
and  not  quite  to  be  trusted  in  the  light  of  our  present-day  knowledge,  and 
above  all  lest  it  might  be  feared  tliat  these  older  men  made  a  better  prognosis 
or  emphasized  the  value  of  exercise  more  than  is  compatible  with  our  recent 
discoveries  in  the  physiology  and  patliology  of  the  heart,  it  seems  well  to  give 
MacKenzie's  opinion  of  these  cases  in  full.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  influence  of  German  teaching  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  rather  different  opinions  in  America,  especially  among  our 
younger  physicians.  Prof.  Martius  in  this  country  in  his  lecture  for  the  Har- 
vey Society  gave  quite  a  serious  prognosis  for  practically  all  heart  irregularity, 
lie  almost  went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  diagnosis  that  whenever 
a  heart  beats  irregularly  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  heart  muscle 
or  good  reason  to  suspect  a  myocardial  lesion  of  some  kind.  MacKenzie's 
view  is  very  different  to  this  and  he  warns  particularly  against  permitting  the 
influence  of  an  unfavorable  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  these  patients. 
He  savs: 

ft' 

The  most  serious  thing  about  these  cases  is  that  the  consciousness  of  having 
an  irregularity  sometimes  makes  a  patient  introspective  and  depressed.  He  keeps 
feeling  his  pulse,  and  communicates  his  doleful  tale  whenever  he  find  a  sympa- 
thetic ear. 

As  the  process  which  gives  rise  to  it  in  elderly  people  is  the  same  as  that 
which  produces  the  tortuous  temporal  arteries,  no  more  significance  should  be 
attached  to  the  one  symptom  than  to  the  other.  I  have  followed  cases  for  many 
years,  and  watched  them  pass  through  seasons  of  sickness  and  of  stress,  and 
have  seen  no  reason  to  attach  any  serious  import  to  this  symptom.  In  rare 
instances  the  heart,  from  being  occasionally  irregular,  has  after  many  years  become 
continuously  irregular  for  short  or  long  periods,  and  in  a  few  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  nodal  rhythm  has  been  the  means  of  hastening  the  end.  But 
this  is  infrequent,  and  in  cases  of  cardio-sclerosis  has  only  happened  in  advanced 
life,  and  the  patient  should  on  no  account  be  frightened  by  being  warned  of 
the  possible  occurrence  of  this  unlikely  contingency.  In  younger  and  neurotic  people 
I  have  never  seen  it  lead  to  any  bad  results.  It  may  appear  in  serious  affections 
of  the  heart,  as  in  febrile  complaints,  but  it  does  not  of  itself  add  to  the  gravity 
of  the  condition,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  when  due  to  an  acute  infection  of 
the  heart,  as  in  pneumonia  and  rheumatic  fever,  it  may  not  be  a  sign  of  invasion 
of  the  myocardium  by  the  diseased  process. 

If  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  irregularity,  he  should  be  assured  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  the  irregularity  itself.  If 
in  other  respects  the  patient  is  well,  then  there  is  no  need  of  any  special 
treatment.  If  the  patient  be  suffering  from  conditions  which  seem  to  promote 
irregularity,  such  as  worry,  fatigue,  dyspepsia,  the  treatment  should  be  devoted 
to  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause.  In  people  with  temporary  high  blood 
pressure,  who  show  extra  systoles,  I  find  plenty  of  healthy  exercise  in  the  open 
air  specially  benoflcial,  though  until  they  get  trained,  the  extra  systoles  may  at 
times  become  more  frequent  by  the  exertion. 

This  last  remark  of  MacKenzie's  is  particularly  important,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  symptoms  by  insisting  on  more  exer- 
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cise,  the  patient  is  almost  sure  to  be  disturbed  by  this  symptom  of  which  he 
will  often  l>e  conscious,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  to  reassure  him  that  because  of  the  increased  subjective  symp- 
toms at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  by  increased  exertion,  he  may  not  be 
doing  harm  rather  than  good.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  long  before  the 
good  results  of  the  exercise  treatment  of  these  cases  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  and  the  patient  is  reassured.  Regulated  exercise  of  body  and 
occupation  of  mind  are  the  two  important  factors  even  in  the  treatment  of 
organic  licart  disease.  They  are  extremely  important  even  in  the  cases  with 
alarming  heart  symptoms  that  occur  in  the  very  old,  once  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided.  In  all  the  functional  heart  affections  exercise  is  the  most 
important  therapeutic  resource  we  have.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  course 
of  muscular  exercise  some  heart  tonic  was  manufactured,  which  in  all  but 
the  cases  of  absolutely  failing  hearts  is  the  best  possible  therapeutic  resource 
for  the  stimulation  and  steadying  of  the  heart  action.  Such  an  internal 
secretion  would  not  be  surprising  in  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  learned  of 
the  physiological  nexus  of  organs  in  recent  years. 

Many  so-called  cures  for  heart  disease  probably  depend  for  their  good 
effect  much  more  on  the  graduated  exercise  that  goes  with  them  than  on  many 
of  the  other  remedial  measures,  though  it  is  these  latter  that  are  usually 
vaunted  most  highly.  We  all  now  recognize  how  little  value  there  is  in  the 
Nauheim  bath  treatment  for  heart  disease  awav  from  Nauheim  itself.  The 
reason  is  because  the  resisted  movements  of  the  early  part  of  the  cure  and, 
above  all,  the  graduated  exercise  of  walking  up  the  hills  around  Nauheim, 
which  are  such  important  parts  of  the  treatment  there,  cannot  be  so  well  given 
with  the  baths  at  a  distance. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CARDIAC  PALPITATION  AND  GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISTURBANCE 

Morgagni,  whom  Virchow  greeted  as  the  Father  of  ^lodern  Pathology, 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  pulse  and  especially  of  its  irregularities.  He 
had  learned  from  the  most  careful  pathological  studies  that  marked  intermis- 
sion and  e\en  more  decided  irregularity  of  the  heart  may  be  present  in  life, 
though  there  may  be  absolutely  no  organic  affection  of  the  heart  itself,  either 
of  the  valves  or  of  the  muscle,  discoverable  at  autopsy.  In  his  opinion  the 
most  frecjuent  cause  for  such  irregularity  is  flatulency  and  disturbance  of 
digestion  generally.  He  went  still  farther,  however,  and  seems  to  have  under- 
stood very  well  that  constipation  was  often  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  causes  leading  up  to  such  heart  disturbance,  itself  either  a 
cause  or  an  effect  of  other  digestive  symptoms.  This  idea  deserves  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  there  is  question  of  the  significance  of  heart  symptoms.  WTiat 
Morgagni  thus  determined  by  precise  studies  in  pathological  anatomy  had 
been  clinically  observed  by  many  of  the  distinguished  old-time  practitioners 
of  medicine,  who  knew  the  fatal  tendencies  of  organic  heart  symptoms,  yet 
recognizt^l  that  many  cardiac  cases  associated  with  gastric  symptoms  did  not 
have  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 
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In  spite  of  the  recognition  of  these  conditions  by  old-time  medical  investi- 
gators, there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  fear  that  heart  symptoms  in  these 
eases  miglit  be  due  to  a  cardiac  affection.  This  lias  invariably  been  true  for 
patients  themselves  to  whom  the  heart  disturbance  became  conscious,  but  has 
often  made  physicians  hesitate  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  rendered  their  prog- 
nosis more  unfavorable  than  is  justified  by  actual  knowledge. 

Oastro  Cardiac  Arrhjrthmia. — What  may  be  called  the  gastro-intestinal 
cardiac  neuroses  usually  run  a  typical  course.  As  a  rule,  with  young  folks,  the 
beginning  of  cardiac  unrest  is  found  in  some  stomachic  symptoms.  The 
distention  of  the  stomach  with  gas  is  said  to  be  a  mechanical  reason  for  inter- 
ference with  the  heart  action.  Whether  this  is  really  gas  that  has  formed 
within  the  stomach,  or  whether  it  is  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  gas  which  has 
been  diffused  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  walls  in  a  disordered  viscus,  or 
in  some  cases  at  least,  air  which  has  been  swallowed  because  of  certain  gaspy 
habits  of  neurotic  individuals,  is  hard  to  determine.  In  many  cases  the  ab- 
sence of  all  odor  of  decomposition,  or  of  any  disagreeable  taste,  makes  for 
serious  doubt  whether  the  substance  is  really  due  to  fermentation.  Certainly 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  food  in  the  stomach  during  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  of  digestion  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  volume  of  gas 
that  exerts  pressure  upon  the  gastric  walls  and  is  eructated  in  large  mouthfuls. 
Fermentative  processes  are  slow  gas  producers,  as  anyone  with  experience  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  knows. 

Mcchnnical  Cardiac  Interference. — Every  physician  has  seen  the  young 
man  who  is  sure  that  he  has  heart  trouble  when  he  is  really  suffering  from 
indigestion.  Many  of  the  feelings  of  discomfort  accompanied  by  palpitation 
and  irregularity  are  really  phenomena  connected  rather  witli  the  stomach 
than  the  heart  itself.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  always  clear.  In  many 
cases  there  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  interference  with  the  heart's  action. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  stomach  pressing  against  the  dia- 
phragm. In  many  cases  the  distention  of  the  stomach  by  a  heavy  meal,  espe- 
cially if  the  heart  has  been  rendered  sensitive  by  the  taking  of  stimulants, 
will  have  the  same  effect.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  if  the  patients  lie 
down  short! V  after  the  meal,  when  there  is  distinct  discomfort  in  the  cardiac 
region  and  noticeable  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 

The  most  frequent  phenomenon  is  a  missed  beat,  or  often  simply  a  sense 
of  discomfort  in  connoction  with  tlie  heart  action  that  makes  its  beating  very 
noticeable.  Tliis  palpitation,  as  it  is  called,  is  usually  entirely  subjective. 
There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  sensation  produced  on  the  hand  when  the 
heart  is  ])al])ated,  nothing  the  most  delicate  finger  can  detect  in  the  apex 
beat  and  nothing  uniform  in  the  cjiange  in  the  heart  sounds  produced  in 
these  cases.  There  is  usuallv  a  somewhat  over-excited  action  of  the  heart, 
but  this  is  not  characteristically  revealed  by  either  palpation  or  auscultation. 
The  rhvtlim  is  interfered  with,  hut  the  arrvthniia  afl-ei*ts  only  an  occasional 
beat,  usually  rather  regularly  spaced,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  heart's 
rate  nor  with  its  action  in  any  way.  This  represents  the  most  familiar  form 
of  cardiac  neurosis  and  nuiy,  of  course,  be  due  to  such  substances  as  tobacco, 
or  coffee,  or  tea,  where  these  are  taken  in  excess.  Excess  is  always  a  matter 
of  individual  idiosvnerasv. 
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Cardmc  Eefexes. — It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  heart  irregularity  and 
palpitation  is  a  reflex  action  due  to  irritation  of  the  gastric  terminal  fllaments 
of  the  vagus  nerve  reflected  back  along  this  nerve  and  affecting  the  heart.  The 
doctrine  of  reflexes  is  not  as  popular,  however,  as  it  was,  but  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  vagus  nerve  has  terminal  filaments  in  all  the  large 
organs,  yet  is  so  extremely  important  to  the  heart  that  it  has  a  definite  physi- 
ological meaning  and  doubtless  is  meant  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  lieart  when  these  imjx)rtant  organs  are  overloaded  or  are  laboring  in  their 
functions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depress  it  or  at  least  to  inhibit  it  some- 
what, whenever  there  is  a.  tendency  to  send  too  much  blood  to  these  parts. 
In  any  case,  whether  the  positive  factor  in  the  production  of  the  heart  trouble 
be  mechanical,  as  it  surely  often  is,  or  whether  it  be  reflex  and  due  to  the 
action  upon  the  vagus,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  cases  where  heart 
symptoms  occur  with  considerable  intervals  of  absolute  freedom  from  them 
and  with  large  subjective  elements  in  the  case,  the  relation  of  the  stomach 
or  the  digestive  organs  in  general  to  the  heart  may  serve  as  their  best 
explanation. 

Gastric  Dilatation. — In  dilatation  of  the  stomach  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
associated  tendency  to  a  cardiac  neurosis.  Unfortunately,  enough  of  these 
cases  have  not  been  followed  up  so  as  to  be  sure  what  the  outcome  is  and 
whether  there  may  not  really  have  been  some  affection  of  the  myocardium 
with  a  premature  breakdown  of  the  heart.  As  a  consequence  of  the  excessive 
irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  vagus  nerve  in  the  stomach  wall, 
or  because  of  the  mechanical  interference  with  the  heart's  action  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  dilated  stomach  pulling  upon  the  esophagus  and  probably 
somewhat  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  an  irregularity  of 
the  heart  action  is  established  and  a  sense  of  discomfort  in  the  precordia 
develops  that  is  often  very  marked.  These  patients  sometimes  suffer  from 
pseudo-angina  and  still  more  frequently  from  cardiac  irregularity.  This  car- 
diac irregularity  is  sometimes  quite  marked,  and  yet  in  24  hours,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  will  disappear,  so  that  only  slight 
intermittency  remains,  which  eventually  subsides.  I  have  known  a  heart 
affected  thus  to  be  pronounced  absolutely  without  any  lesion  when  examined 
by  a  competent  heart  specialist  within  a  month  after  it  had  been  so  irregular 
as  to  be  quite  alarming  to  both  patient  and  physician. 

Upward  Distention. — There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  for  the  stomach  to 
distend  upward  rather  than  to  dilate  downward  and  toward  the  left.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  individuals  the  gastric  ligaments 
are  much  stronger  and  more  unyielding  than  they  are  in  others.  One  thing 
is  sure — that  there  are  great  individual  differences  in  these  cases.  In  some 
that  are  without  any  demonstrable  gastric  dilatation,  except  that  gastric  tym- 
pany extends  higher  than  usual,  there  is  marked  interference  with  the  heart 
action.  The  physician  needs  to  see  these  cases  when  they  are  so  irregular  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  absolutelv  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  mvocardial 
lesion  and  then  to  examine  them  some  months  afterwards  when  the  stomach 
had  been  restored  to  good  conditions,  before  he  is  able  to  realize  how  much 
interference  with  heart  action  is  consonant  with  complete  return  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  to  the  normal,  at  least  so  far  as  heart  function  goes. 
This  is  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  held  by  many  heart  specialists  and 
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especially  certain  German  authorities,  who  insist  that  any  irregularity  of 
the  heart  must  be  considered  as  probably  representing  a  muscular  lesion; 
but  the  evidence  of  careful  observers  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  it,  and 
it  is  an  opinion  that  very  much  reassures  the  patients. 

Old-time  Clinicians — ^Horgagni,  Lancisi. — In  this  s  il)joct  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  wise  to  recur  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  tlie  old-time  clinicians 
who  noted  symptoms  very  carefully  and  studied  out  particularly  the  connec- 
tion of  symptoms  with  prognosis. 

Morgagni. — Morgagni,  for  instance,  whose  clinical  remarks  are  always 
precious,  said: 

Now  that  mention  is  made  of  the  intermission  of  the  pulse  which  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  an  asphyxia  than  even  its  slenderness  or  weakness 
(for  what  else  is  the  intermission  of  the  pulse  but  a  very  short  asphyxia,  or 
what  is  an  asphyxia  but  an  intermission  which  lasts  very  long?)  the  causes  of 
this  disorder  in  the  pulse  are  not  to  be  passed  over  without  examination  in  this 
place,  as  the  greater  part  of  physicians  are  very  greatly  terrified  thereby,  often 
with  good  reason,  yet  frequently  without  any;  as  when  there  is  some  cause  of  it 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  which  may  even  vanish  away  of  itself,  or  be  easily 
removed  by  the  physician.  For  in  what  manner  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  may 
sometimes  be  brought  on  by  flatus  distending  these  parts,  and  again  carried  off 
by  the  dissipation  of  such  flatus,  I  have  already  said;  and  in  the  same  manner,  or 
one  not  very  dissimilar,  it  is  also  evident,  that  an  intermission  of  the  pulse  has 
sometimes  generated,  and  gone  off  of  itself,  in  many  whom  I  have  known.  At  an- 
other time,  in  these  very  same  viscera,  there  is  a  matter  which  produces  the  same 
effect,  by  irritating  their  nerves,  with  which  you  know  how  easily  the  nerves  of  the 
heart  consent.  And  this  matter  is  sometimes  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  readily 
be  prevented  from  harboring  itself  there.  Thus  I  remember,  when  I  attended  to 
the  cure  of  a  young  girl  who  had  a  fever,  and  an  intermission  of  the  pulse  was 
added  to  the  other  symptoms  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  was  not  at  all  de- 
terred from  giving  such  a  .medicine  as  I  had  before  determined  upon,  that  the 
stomach  and  intestines  might  be  well  cleansed;  and  even  that  I  gave  it  so  much 
the  more  boldly;  and  that  on  the  same  day  after  these  parts  had  been  deterged, 
the  pulse  returned  to  its  former  standard.  But  you  will  read  even  in  the  Sepulchre- 
turn  that  Ballonius  had  not  only  seen  this  disorder  of  the  pulse,  but  also  that 
of  a  languid  and  small  stroke,  removed  in  the  same  manner.  "According  to  the 
degrees  to  which  the  purging  was  carried,"  says  he,  "the  pulse  was  restored." 
And,  indeed,  there  is  an  intermission  of  the  pulse,  that  is  of  a  far  longer  continu- 
ance as  that  with  which  Lancisi  says  he  had  been  troubled  "for  the  space  of  six 
years";  yet  if  this  intermission  should  be,  as  it  was  in  him,  "from  a  consent  with 
the  hypochondria."  it  may  be  entirely  and  perfectly  taken  away,  by  perfectly  re- 
storing those  parts. 

Lancisi. — Lancisi  was  another  distinguished  clinical  observer  who  made 
special  studies  in  neurotic  lieart  disturbance.  These  studies  are  all  the  more 
interesting  because  he  liimself  was  a  sufferer  from  this  affection  for  many 
years.  lie  was  inclined  to  think  that  his  heart  intermittency  was  due  to  dis- 
turbance in  liis  digestive  organs  and  especially  those  lying  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen.  lie  attributes  it  himself  to  sympathy  with  these  and  said 
that  it  came  ex  hypovhondriorum  consensu,  as  it  were  a  reflex  from  his  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  As  Lancisi  lived  to  a  pretty  good  age  in  spite  of  noting 
this  symptom  in  early  jniddle  life,  the  significance  of  it  will  be  well  under- 
stood. It  would  be  perfectly  possi])le  to  gather  a  series  of  such  cases  from 
among  the  distinguished  physicians  of  history,  and  as  for  our  contemporaries 
and  colleagues,  at  least  one  out  of  four  of  tliem  will  tell  you  that  at  some  time 
he  has  sulTered  from  an  affection  of  this  kind  and  has  been  mucli  worried 
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about  it,  yet  has  recovered  without  incident  and  without  any  serious  develop- 
ment. 

English  Opinion. — The  role  of  the  stomach  in  disturbing  the  heart  is  only 
less  important  tlian  that  of  the  nervous  system  itself.  Of  course,  individual 
peculiarities,  as  I  have  said,  are  extremely  important.  Some  people  seem  to 
suffer  very  little  cardiac  disturbance  from  a  distended  stomach,  while  in  others 
all  sorts  of  heart  affections  may  be  simulated  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
interference  with  the  heart  action  by  the  pushing  up  of  the  diaphragm.  Sir 
William  Broadbent  in  the  article  on  "The  Conduct  of  the  Heart  in  the  Face 
of  Difficulties,'^  already  quoted  from,'  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  heart 
symptoms  secondary  to  gastric  disturbance  probably  cause  more  suffering  than 
does  actual  heart  disease.  Expressions  of  this  kind  need  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  reassure  patients  who  have  all  sorts  of  queer,  uncomfortable,  often 
even  painful,  conditions  in  their  cardiac  region,  ^^eart  disease"  has  been, 
perhaps,  mentioned  casually  to  them  and  as  a  consequence  worry  is  adding  a 
nervous  element  to  hamper  a  heart  already  seriously  disturbed  by  gastric 
distenti(m.  Sir  William  Broadbent's  own  words  are  given  because  they  carry 
so  much  weight  in  this  matter: 

The  difficulties  arising  out  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  or  colon  or 
intestinal  canal  generally,  will  require  some  attention,  since  they  are  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  functional  derangements  to  which  the  heart  is  subject,  and  give  rise 
to  the  heart  complaints  which  occasion  in  the  aggregate  perhaps  more  suffering 
than  does  actual  heart  disease.  The  heart  often  tolerates  a  considerable  degree 
of  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  stom- 
ach resonance  as  high  as  the  fifth  space,  and  to  find  the  apex  beat  displaced  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  fourth  space  and  outside  the  nipple  line,  without  con- 
spicuous symptoms.  But  the  heart  behaves  very  differently  in  different  subjects 
in  the  presence  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach.  It  partakes  of  the  general 
constitutional  condition  of  the  individual;  in  the  strong,  therefore,  it  is  vigorous; 
in  the  weak  it  cannot  be  anything  but  weak. 

Prognosis. — Nothing  sends  a  young  person  sooner  to  a  physician  than  this 
cardiac  unrest  and  functional  disturbance.  He  comes  all  a-tremble,  as  if  to 
hear  the  worst.  Even  in  middle  age  and  in  tliose  wliose  education  might  be 
expected  to  steady  them  somewhat  in  the  matter,  even  in  physicians  of  long 
experience,  there  is  a  tendency  so  to  exaggerate  tlie  condition  and  its  possi- 
bilities of  fatality  as  a  consequence  of  emotion  that  inhibitory  action  on  the 
heart  becomes  noticeable.  It  is  a  rule  with  very  few  exceptions  that  in  these 
cases  when  the  heart  is  complained  of  by  young  persons  wlio  have  no  history  of 
rheumatism,  the  causative  condition  will  be  found  in  the  stomach,  or  at  least 
in  the  digestive  tract. 

I  know  a  number  of  phvsicians  who  have  suffered  in  this  wav  and  who 
have  been  badlv  frio^htened  about  themselves,  vet  who  liave  had  no  serious 
difficulty  once  they  took  reas(mable  care  of  tlieir  diet,  and  paid  attention 
above  all  to  regularity  of  meals  and  slowness  in  ('atin<r.  Ind(H*<l,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  pliysician  of  a  nervous  temperament  wlio  lias  not  had  some  trouble  of 
this  kind,  and  the  demands  made  on  a  busy  professional  man  foster  this. 
Some  of  them  are  sure  that  if  their  cardiac  uneasiness  does  not  signify 
an  actual  heart  lesion,  valvular  or  muscular,  at  least  it  portends  a  premature 
wearing  out  of  the  heart.     There  are  many  evidences  to  show  that  this  is 
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not  80.  I  have  had  a  distinguished  physician,  now  well  past  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  tell  me  of  distinct  irregularity  in  his  heart  action  as  a  young  man  which 
had  rather  alarmed  him,  and  as  this  liad  been  preceded  by  an  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
a  sufferer  not  from  functional  but  from  organic  lieart  disease;  yet  he  has 
lived  well  beyond  the  span  of  life  usually  allotted  to  man,  has  accomplished 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  is  now  in  excellent  general  health  almost  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  The  case  is  all  the  more  striking  because,  while  rest  and 
care  of  the  health  and  regular  life  and  conservation  of  energy  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  essential  for  these  cases,  this  colleague  is  noted  for  having 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep 
in  order  to  accomplish  certain  medical  literary  work  while  devoting  himself 
to  the  care  of  a  most  exacting  practice. 

T!iat  the  good  prognosis  of  these  cases  which  I  suggest  is  not  forced  and 
is  not  over-favorable  nor  the  result  of  the  wish  to  sootlie  patients  may  be 
judged  from  recent  studies  of  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  older  ones.  In 
discussing  extra-systole,  MacKenzie  in  his  "Diseases  of  the  Heart,"*  says: 

Dyspeptic  and  neurotic  people  are  often  liable  [to  suffer  from  them].  That 
other  conditions  give  rise  to  extra-systoles*  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
may  occur  in  young  people  in  whom  there  is  no  rheumatic  history  and  no  cardio- 
sclerosis and  whose  after-history  reveals  no  sign  of  heart  trouble. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  frequency  of  such  annoying  symptoms  in  thos^ 
who  have  gone  through  rheumatic  fever,  and  where  patients  have  a  history  of 
this  it  is  well  to  be  cautious,  but  even  in  these  cases  he  savs  that  the  trouble 
is  often  entirely  neurotic  and  the  one  important  preliminary  to  any  successful 
treatment  is  to  get  the  patient's  mind  off  his  condition,  improve  his  general 
nervous  state,  and  above  all  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  gastric  S3rmptoms  that 
may  be  present. 

He  says  further: 

Some  patients  are  conscious  of  a  quiet  transient  fluttering  in  the  chest  when 
an  extra-systole  occurs;  others  are  aware  of  the  long  pause,  "as  if  their  hearts 
had  stopped";  while  others  are  conscious  of  the  big  beat  that  frequently  follows 
the  long  pause.  So  violent  is  the  effect  of  this  after-beat,  that  in  neurotic  persons 
it  may  cause  a  shock,  followed  by  a  sense  of  great  exhaustion.  Most  patients  are 
unconscious  of  the  irregularity  due  to  the  extra-systole  until  their  attention  is 
called  to  it  by  the  medical  attendant.  Both  being  ignorant  of  its  origin,  and  its 
being  characteristic  of  human  nature  to  associate  the  unknown  with  evil,  patient 
and  doctor  are  too  often  unnecessarily  alarmed. 

Cardiac  Stomach  Disturbance. — On  the  other  hand,  as  a  word  of  warning, 
it  seems  necessary  to  say  here  that  later  in  life  acute  conditions  manifesting 
themselves  through  the  stomach  are  often  of  cardiac  origin.  Most  physicians 
have  been  called  to  see  some  old  man  who  had  partaken  of  a  favorite  dish 
which  did  not,  however,  always  agree  with  him  and  who  suffered  as  a  conse- 
quence from  what  at  first  was  thought  to  be  acute  gastritis.  The  severity  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  almost  immediate  collapse  witliout  any  question  of 
ptomaine  poisoning,  however,  usually  make  it  clear  that  some  other  organ  is  at 
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fault  besides  the  stomach  itself.  The  real  etiological  train  seems  to  be  that 
a  weakened  heart  sometimes  without  anv  valve  lesitm  but  with  a  muscular  or 
vascular  degeneration  hampering  its  activity  is  further  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  overloading  of  the  stomach.  The  result  is  a  failure  for  the  moment  of  cir- 
culation -in  the  digestive  organs  with  consequent  rejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  tract,  nature's  method  of  relieving  herself  of  substances  that  cannot  be 
properly  prepared  for  absorption.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  sometimes 
proves  so  severe  a  shock  to  the  weakened  heart  that  it  stops  beating,  and  the 
physician  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  death  from  ^Tieart  failure." 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  gastric  disturbance 
may  so  mask  the  heart  symptoms  as  completely  to  deceive  the  physician. 
The  prognosis  of  these  cases,  however,  is  most  serious.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  give  a  warning  with  regard  to  these  cases,  because  anything  that  we  may 
have  to  say  as  to  the  relations  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  and  the  possibility 
of  lessening  the  cardiac  depression  due  to  unfavorable  mental  influence  when 
palpitation  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  gastric  distention,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  acute  cases  in  older  patients  where  the  condition  is  serious  and  the 
prognosis  by  no  means  favorable. 

Treatment. — The  role  of  psyc^hotherapy  in  this  form  of  cardiac  disturb- 
ance associated  wn'th  gastro-intestinal  affections  is,  after  the  differentiation  of 
neurotic  from  serious  organic  conditions,  to  give  the  patient  such  reassurance 
as  is  justified  by  his  condition.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people  are  worry- 
ing about  their  hearts  because  their  stomachic  and  intestinal  conditions  give 
rise  to  heart  palpitation,  that  is  to  such  action  of  the  heart  as  brings  it  into 
the  sphere  of  their  consciousness,  sometimes  with  the  complication  of  inter- 
mittency  or  even  more  marked  irregularity.  The  less  the  experience  of  the 
physician  the  more  serious  is  he  likely  to  consider  these  conditions  and  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  disturb  the  patient  by  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Until 
there  is  some  sign  of  failing  circulation,  or  of  beginning  disturbance  of  com- 
pensation, the  attachment  of  a  serious  significance  to  these  conditions  always 
makes  patients  worse  and  removes  one  of  the  most  helpful  forms  of  thera- 
peusis,  that  of  the  favorable  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  patients'  own  unfavorable  auto-suggestions  as  regards 
the  significance  of  their  heart  symptoms  are  corrected,  these  people  not  only 
suffer  subjectively,  but  bring  about  such  disturbance  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion as  makes  many  symptoms  objective. 

While  there  are  serious  affec^tions  in  which  heart  and  stomach  are  closely 
associated,  these  are  (|uite  rare  and  usually  manifest  themselves  in  acute  con- 
ditions and  in  old  people.  In  the  chapter  on  Angina  Pectoris  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  may  forms  of  pseudo-angina  due  to  cardiac 
neuroses  consequent  upon  gastric  disturbance  and  without  heart  lesion.  Broad- 
bent  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  these  forms  of  angina  cause  more  suffering 
or  at  least  produce  more  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  are  always 
the  source  of  more  complaint  than  the  paroxysms  due  to  serious  cardiac  con- 
ditions which  present  the  constant  possibility  of  a  fatal  termination. 

Where  the  stomach  is  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  neuroses  ])sychotherapy  is 
an  extremely  important  element  in  the  treatment.  The  continuance  and  exag- 
geration of  their  symptoms  is  often  due  to  a  disturhnnce  of  mind  consequent 
upon  the  feeling  that  they  have  some  serious  form  of  heart  disease.     Without 
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definite  reassurance  in  this  matter  all  the  experts  in  heart  disease  insist  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about  relief  of  symptoms  in  these  patients. 
TNTienever  the  general  health  of  the  individual  has  not  suflFered  from  his  heart 
affection,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  no  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is 
present,  no  matter  what  the  symptoms,  for,  as  Broadbent  and  many  other 
authorities  emphasize,  gastric  cardiac  neuroses  can  simulate  every  form  of 
heart  disturbance.  The  older  physicians  insisted  that  what  they  called  sym- 
pathy with  the  hypochondriac  organs  might  produce  all  sorts  of  heart  symp- 
toms. The  patient  must  be  told  this  confidently.  The  slightest  exaggeration 
of  the  significance  of  his  symptoms  can  do  no  possible  good  and  will  always 
do  positive  harm. 

After  reassurance,  the  most  important  thing  is,  of  course,  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  of  the  digestive  functions  generally.  Unfortunately,  regulation 
of  the  diet  to  many  patients  and  even  to  many  physicians  seems  to  mean  the 
limitation  of  diet.  I  have  seen  sufferers  from  cardiac  symptoms  have  these 
increased  by  excessive  limitation  of  diet.  If  they  are  lower  than  they  ought 
to  be  in  weight  they  must  be  made  to  regain  it.  Above  all,  there  must  be  no 
limitation  of  meat-eating  except  in  the  robust.  Very  often  the  heart  seems 
to  crave  particularly  that  form  of  nutrition  that  comes  through  meat.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  bowels  should  be  regular.  Fast  eating  is  very 
harmful.  Occupation  with  serious  business  immediately  after  eating  is  almost 
the  rule  in  these  cases. 

All  of  these  elements  of  the  case  need  special  study  in  each  individual 
patient.  The  needed  suggestions  can  then  be  made.  Above  all,  the  patient  is 
made  to  realize  that  his  case  is  understood  and  that  it  is  only  the  question  of 
a  gradual  acquirement  of  certain  habits,  including  proper  exercise,  that  is 
needed  for  the  restoration  of  his  heart  to  normal. 


CHAPTER  V 

ANGINA  PECTORIS 

The  two  forms  of  this  affection,  known  commonly  as  true  and  false  angina, 
are  characterized  by  pain  or  anguish  in  the  precordial  region  with  reflected 
pains  in  otlier  portions  of  the  body.  It  used  to  be  said  that  whenever  the 
precordial  pain  was  accompanied  by  reflected  pains  in  the  neck,  or  down  the 
arm,  or,  as  they  may  be  occasionally,  in  the  jaw,  in  the  ovary,  in  the  testicle, 
Bonietiines  apparently  in  the  left  loin,  this  was  true  angina  and  the  patient 
was  in  serious  dan<rer  of  death.  We  know  now  that  false  angina  may  be 
accompanied  by  various  reflex  pains  and  that,  indeed,  a  detailed  description 
of  the  anguish  and  its  many  points  of  manifestation  is  more  likely  to  be  given 
by  a  neurotic  patient  suffering  from  pseudo-angina  than  by  one  suffering  from 
true  angina.  True  angina  occurs  in  most  cases  as  a  consequence  of  hardening 
of  the  arteries  of  the  heart  or  of  some  valvular  lesion  that  interferes  in  some 
way  with  cardiac  nutrition.  The  definite  sign  of  differentiation  is  that  in 
practically  all  cases  of  true  angina,  there  are  signs  of  arterial  degeneration  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.    Without  these,  the  "breast  pang,"  as  the  English 
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call  it,  is  likely  to  be  neurotic  and  is  of  little  significance  as  regards  future 
health  or  its  effci't  upon  the  individual's  length  of  life. 

Besides  the  physical  pain  that  accompanies  this  affection  there  is,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Latham,  a  profound  sense  of  impending  death.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  this  was  characteristic  of  the  organic  k^sions  causing  true  angina 
pectoris.  It  is  now  well  known,  however,  that  the  same  feeling  or  such  a 
good  imitation  of  it  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  recognize  the  true  from 
the  false,  occurs  in  pseudo-angina.  It  is  this  spi^cial  element  in  these  cases 
that  needs  most  to  be  treated  by  psychotherapy  and  which,  indeed,  can  only 
be  reached  in  this  way.  Where  there  are  no  signs  of  arterial  degeneration 
and  no  significant  murmurs  in  the  heart,  it  should  be  nmde  clear  to  these 
patients  that  they  are  not  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease,  but  only  from  a 
bothersome  nervous  manifestation.  Especially  can  this  reassurance  be  given 
if  the  angina  occurs  in  connection  with  distention  of  the  stomach  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  gastric  symptoms  of  any  kind.  In  young  patients  who  are  run 
down  in  health  and  above  all  in  young  women,  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
angina — the  ])hy8ical  anguish  and  the  sense  of  impending  death — are  all  with- 
out serious  significance. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  True  and  False  Angina. — In  the  diagnosis  of 
angina  pectoris  the  main  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  differentiation  between 
the  true  and  false  forms,  that  is,  those  dependent  on  an  organic  affection  of 
the  heart  muscle  or  blood  vessels  and  those  resulting  from  a  neurosis.  The 
neurotic  form  is  not  uncommon  in  young  people  and  is  often  due  to  a  toxic 
condition.  Coffee  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  spurious 
angina,  though  the  discomfort  it  produces  is  likely  to  be  mild  compared  with 
the  genuine  heart  pang.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  neurotic 
patients  exaggerate  their  pains  and  describe  their  distress  in  the  heart  region 
as  extr(»mely  severe  and  as  producing  a  sense  of  impending  death,  when  all 
they  mean  is  that,  because  the  pain  is  near  their  heart  it  produces  an  extreme 
solicitude  and  that  a  dread  of  death  comes  over  them  because  of  this  anxietv. 
Coffee  and  tea,  especially  when  taken  strong  and  in  the  quantities  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  indulged  in,  may  be  sources  of  similar  distress.  Tobacco 
will  do  the  same  thing  in  susceptible  individuals,  or  where  there  is  a  family 
idiosyncrasy,  and  especially  in  young  persons. 

P'or  the  differentiation  of  true  and  spurious  angina  Iluchard's  table  as 
given  by  Osier  is  valuable: 


TRUE    ANGINA 

Most  common  between  the  ages  of 
fortv  and  fiftv  vears. 

More  common  in  men.  Attacks 
brought   on  by   exertion. 

Attacks  rarely  periodical  or  noctur- 
nal. 

\ot  associated  with  other  symptoms. 

Vaso-motor  form  rare.  Agonizing 
pain  and  s<»nsation  of  com])ression 
bv  a  vice. 


NEUROTIC    FORM 

At  everv  age,  even  six  vears. 

Mon*  common  in  women.  Attacks 
spontaneous. 

Often  periodical  and  nocturnal. 

Associated  with  nervous  symptoms. 

Vaso-mntor  form  common.  Pain 
less  severe;  sensation  of  disten- 
tion. 

Pain  lasts  one  or  two  hours.  Agita- 
tion juhI  activitv. 
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TRUE   ANGINA  NEUROTIC    FORM 

Pain   of   short .  duration.      Attitude :  Neuralgia     of    nerves    and    cardio- 

silence.   immobility.  plexus. 

Lesions.     Sclerosis   of   coronary   ar-  Never  fatal. 

tery.  Antineuralgic  medication. 
Prognosis:  grave,  often  fatal. 
Arterial  medication. 

True  Angina  and  Psychotherapy. — One  of  the  most  frequent  occasions  for 
the  development  of  true  angina  is  vehement  emotion.  The  place  of  psycho- 
therapy then  in  the  affection  will  at  once  be  recognized.  A  classical  example 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions  in  the  production  of  attacks  of 
angina  pk»ctoris  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  them  by  a  pre-existing  path- 
ological condition,  is  the  case  of  the  famous  John  Hunter.  He  was  attacked 
by  a  fatal  paroxysm  of  the  affection  in  the  board  room  of  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital, Ix)ndon,  when  he  was  about  to  begin  an  angry  reply  with  regard  to 
some  matter  concerning  the  medical  regulation  of  the  hospital.  He  had 
previously  recognized  how  amenable  he  was  to  attacks  of  the  disease  as  a  con- 
sequence of  emotion  or  excitement,  and  had  even  stated  to  friends  that  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  any  scoundrel  who  threw  him  into  an  attack  of  anger. 
Some  of  the  deaths  from  fright  or  sorrow  at  a  sudden  announcement  of  the 
death  of  a  relative,  or  even  the  deaths  from  joy  are  due  to  angina  pectoris 
precipitated  by  the  serious  strain  put  upon  the  heart  by  the  flood  of  terror 
or  emotion. 

Men  who  are  sufferers  from  what  seems  to  be  true  angina  pectoris  must  be 
made  to  understand  without  disturbing  them  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  strong  emotions  of  any  kind — worry,  anger,  exhibitions  of  temper,  and, 
above  all,  family  (juarrels,  must  be  avoided.  Not  a  few  of  the  serious  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris  which  physicians  see  come  as  a  consequence  of  family  jars, 
owing  to  the  persistence  of  a  son  or  daughter  in  a  course  offensive  to  the 
parent.  A  part  of  the  prophylaxis,  then,  consists  in  iin])ressing  this  fact 
on  members  of  tlie  family  and  making  them  understand  the  danger.  The  dis- 
position that  causes  tlie  family  friction  is,  however,  often  hereditary  and 
will,  therefore,  prove  difficult  of  control.  It  is  one  of  the  typical  cases  of 
inheritance  of  defeats. 

Solicitude  and  Prognosis, — The  distinguislied  French  neurologist,  Char- 
cot, had  several  attacks  of  what  seemed  to  be  true  angina  pectoris.  His 
friends  were  much  disturbed  by  it.  Physicians  who  saw  him  during  the 
attack  feared  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incural)]e  heart  lesion.  He  him- 
self, as  his  son.  Dr.  Charcot,  told  me,  refused  to  accept  tiiis  diagnosis,  and 
preferred  to  believe  that  what  he  was  suffering  from  was  a  cardiac  neurosis — 
and,  of  course,  he  had  seen  many  of  them.  lie  was  unwilling  to  have  a  heart 
specialist  examine  liini  very  carefully  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  worst  aspects  of  his  condition. 

What  he  said  in  effeet  was,  "Tliis  is  eitlicr  a  neurotic  condition,  as  I  think 
it  is,  or  it  is  an  organic  condition.  If  it  is  organic,  my  physicians  would 
be  aj)t  to  tell  iik*  that  1  umst  sto])  working  so  hard,  and  1  am  sure  that  if  1 
should  do  that  1  would  do  myself  more  harm  than  good  by  having  unoccupied 
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time  on  ray  hands.  I  want  to  go  on  doing  my  work.  If  I  am  wrong  some  time 
I  shall  be  carried  off  in  one  of  these  attacks.  That  will  not  be  such  a  serious 
thing,  for  after  all  I  must  die  some  time  and  my  expeetancy  of  life  cannot  nor- 
mally be  very  long.  I  prefer,  then,  to  go  on  with  my  work  and  think  the 
best,  for  it  does  not  seem  that  I  could  do  anything  that  would  put  off  the 
inevitably  fatal  issue  if  I  am  to  die  a  cardiac  death."  lie  was  found  dead  one 
morning,  but  he  had  passed  into  the  valley  of  death  without  being  seriously 
disturbed  and  witliout  any  of  the  neurotic  symptoms  that  so  often  develop 
in  discouraged  patients.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
heart  specialists  in  this  country  went  through  almost  the  same  experience  and 
preferred  to  live  "the  brief  active  life  of  the  salmon  rather  than  the  long  slow 
life  of  the  tortoise." 

The  best  possible  factor  in  therapy  is  secured  if  patients  can  be  brought 
to  the  state  of  mind  of  these  distinguished  physicians  who  calmly  faced  the 
future,  refusing  to  disturb  themselves  or  their  work,  because  they  feared  that 
the  worry  that  would  come  down  upon  them  in  inactivity  would  aggravate 
their  disease.  Where  men  are  occupied  with  some  not  too  exacting  occupa- 
tion, that  takes  most  of  their  attention  and  at  which  thev  have  been  for 
years,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  at  it,  though  the  harder  demands  of  it  must  be 
modified.  If  they  can  be  brought  to  persuade  themselves,  as  did  the  two 
physicians — though  probably  only  half-heartedly — that  their  affections  may 
possibly  be  merely  neurotic  and  not  true  angina,  it  will  always  be  better*  for 
them.  Death  mav  come,  and  commonlv  will,  suddenlv,  but,  after  one  has 
lived  a  reasonably  full  life,  that  is  rather  a  blessing  (and  not  in  disguise)  than 
the  terror  which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  l)e. 

Pseudo-Angina. — The  neurotic  form  of  angina  is  quite  compatible,  not 
only  with  continued  good  health  but  with  long  lifi*.  and  I'ven  after  a  long  siTies 
of  attacks,  some  of  them  very  disturl)ing  in  their  apparent  severity,  there  may 
be  complete  relief  for  years,  or  for  the  rest  of  life.  Exaggeration  of  feeling 
due  to  concentration  of  attention  plays  a  large  role  in  these  cases,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  dread  of  something  the  matter  with  the  heart  connected  with 
even  a  slight  sense  of  discomfort  may  readily  lK?come  so  emphasized  as  to 
seem  severe  pain,  though  many  people  have  similar  feelings  without  making 
any  complaint. 

In  spite  of  reassurances  attacks  of  pseudo-angina  are  likely  to  worry  both 
patient  and  physician.  The  only  working  rule  is  that  in  younger  people  dis- 
comfort in  the  heart  region,  even  though  it  may  be  accompanied  by  some 
sympathetic  jmin  in  the  arm  or  in  the  left  side  of  tiie  nwk,  is  usually  spurious 
angina.  BroadlM*nt  g<H's  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  true  also  in  many  older 
persons.  His  method  of  making  the  differentiation  is  interesting  Invause  so 
easy  and  practical  that  it  deserves  to  be  condenseil  here.  Tiie  earlier  attacks 
of  true  angina  are  praetieally  always  provoked  by  exertion,  while  spurious 
angina  is  especially  liable  to  come  on  during  re])ose.  Any  cardiac  symptom 
or  pain  tliat  can  1k»  walked  off  may  l)e  set  down  as  funetion-il  and  due  to  some 
outside  disturbing  influence,  or  to  nervous  irritability.  When  palpitation  or 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  or  intermission  of  tbe  pulse,  or  pain  in  the 
cardiac  region,  or  a  -ense  r>f  oppression  follows  certain  meals  at  a  given  inter- 
val, or  conies  on  at  a  certain  hour  <luring  tl:o  night,  tlnre  ntn-d  Ix^  little  hesi- 
tation in  attributing  the  disturbance,  wliatever  it  nuiy  be,  to  indigestion  in 
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somo  of  its  forms.  Xi«xlitmnro  from  indi^stion,  Broadbent  thought,  is  not  a 
bad  imitation  of  tnio  angina. 

In  Broadbtnt's  mind  acute  consciousness  of  anv  heart  disturbance  lavs  it 
in  general  under  the  suspicion  of  being  neurotic  in  origin.  He  was  talking 
to  some  of  the  l)est  clinical  practitioners  in  the  world  and  some  of  the  most 
careful  observers  of  our  generation,  when,  before  the  liondon  Medical  Society, 
he  said :  *'The  intermission  of  the  pulse  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action — though  this  can  be  Siiid  with  less  confi- 
dence— which  the  patient  feels  very  much,  is  usually  temporary  and  not  the 
effect  of  organic  heart  disease.''  This  is  particularly  true,  of  course,  in  people 
of  a  neurotic  character,  and  Broadlxmt  went  on  to  say  that  "speaking  gener- 
ally, angina  pectoris  in  a  woman  is  always  spurious,  and  the  more  minute  and 
protracted  and  eloquent  the  description  of  the  pain,  the  more  certain  may  one 
be  of  the  conclusion.'' 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  had  a 
series  of  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  some  twenty  years  ago,  so  severe  that 
a  bad  prognosis  seemed  surely  justifie<l,  and  though  at  times  the  attacks 
were  rather  alarming  to  herself  and  friends,  nothing  serious  develojwd 
and  for  the  past  ten  years,  since  she  has  gained  considerably  in  weight, 
thev  have  not  bothered  her  at  all.  She  used  to  be  rather  thin  and  deli- 
cate,  trying  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  and  living  largely  on  her  nervous 
energy.  At  times  of  stress  she  was  likely  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  precordia 
running  down  tlie  left  arm  and  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  tlie  possi- 
bility of  fatal  termination.  Witli  reasonably  large  doses  of  nux  vomica,  an 
increase  in  appetite  came  and  a  steadying  of  her  heart  that  soon  did  away  with 
these  recurrent  attacks.  These  came  back  later  several  times  when  she 
neglected  her  general  condition,  but  there  never  were  any  objective  symptoms 
that  pointed  to  an  organic  lesion.  After  twenty  years  she  is  in  excellent 
health,  except  for  occasional  attacks  of  a  curious  neurotic  indigestion  that 
sometimes  ])roduces  cardiac  disturbances.  Of  course,  such  cases  are  not  un- 
common in  the  ex])erience  of  those  who  see  many  cardiac  and  nervous  patients. 

For  the  treatment  of  pseudo-angina,  mental  influence  is  all  important.  Of 
course,  tlie  conditions  which  predispose  to  the  mechanical  interference  with 
heart  action  that  occasions  tlie  discomfort,  must  be  relieveil  as  far  as  possible. 
Tlie  severity  of  the  symptoms,  however,  are  much  more  dependent  on  the 
patient's  solicitude  with  regard  to  them,  they  are  much  more  emphasized  by 
worry  about  them,  than  by  the  pliysical  factors  which  occasion  them.  Reas- 
surance is  the  first  step  towards  cure.  After  relief  has  been  afforded  from  the 
severer  attacks,  the  patient's  solicitude  as  to  the  future  must  be  allayed  and 
the  fact  emphasized  that  tliere  are  many  cases  in  which  a  number  of  attacks 
of  cardiac  discomfort  simulating  angina  pectoris  have  been  followed  by  com- 
plete relief  and  then  by  many  years  of  undisturbed  life.  It  is  important  to 
make  patients  understand  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  attacks  occur 
during  the  course  of  digestion,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  this  constitutes 
no  reason  for  lessoning  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Nearlv  alwavs  these  at- 
tacks  occur  with  special  frequency  among  those  who  are  under  weight,  and 
disappear  rather  promptly  when  there  is  a  gain  in  weight.  Solicitude  with 
regard  to  tlie  licart  must  he  relieved  wherever  possible  and  then  with  the 
regaining  of  general  h(»alth  the  heart  attacks  will  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TACHYCARDIA 

Etymologically  tachycardia  means  rapid  heart.  There  are  two  forms  of 
rapid  heart,  that  which  is  constant  and  that  which  occurs  in  periodical  attacks. 
It  is  for  this  latter  that  the  term  tachycardia  has  been  more  paricularly  used, 
though  occasionally  the  adjective  paroxysmal  is  attaclied  to  it  to  indicate  the 
intermittent  character  of  the  affection.  With  regard  to  the  persistent  type  of 
rapid  heart  something  deser\'e8  to  be  said,  however,  because  patients'  minds 
are  often  seriously  disturbed  by  them.  Often  it  has  existed  for  years,  some- 
times  is  known  to  be  a  family  trait  and  probablv  has  existed  from  childhood, 
yet  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  delayed  until  some  pathological  condition  de- 
velops, calling  for  the  attendance  of  a  physician  who  may  be  needlessly 
alarmed  and  in  turn  alarm  his  ])atient  by  his  reco^rnition  of  it.  The  cause 
for  this  persistent  rapid  pulse  is  not  well  known  and  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Heredity,  as  has  been  suggested,  sometimes  plays  an  im|)ortant  role  in  it. 
Certain  families  have  one  or  more  members  in  each  generation  with  rapid 
hearts.  Whenever  persistent  rapid  heart  is  a  family  trait  the  |)atient  can  be 
assured,  as  a  rule,  without  hesitation,  that  the  general  prognosis  of  the  case 
is  that  of  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Usually  the  symptom  seems 
to  mean  nothing  as  regards  early  mortality  or  any  special  tendency  to  mor- 
bidity. 

Favorable  Prognosis. — While  a  rapid  pulse  often  and  indeed  usually  has 
some  serious  signficance,  it  must  not  Im'  forgotten  that  it  may  be  an  individual 
peculiarity  and  be  quite  compatible  with  long  life  and  hard  work.  One  of 
the  first  patients  that  I  saw  as  a  physician  had  a  pulse  between  ninety-six  and 
one  hundred.  As  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  irregular  heart  action  also, 
I  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  cardiac  muscle  trouble.  There 
was  apparently  no  valve  lesion.  He  told  me  that  a  physician  ten  years  before 
had  noted  his  rapid  pulse  and  had  made  many  inquiries  about  it  which  rather 
seriously  disturbed  him.  He  had  Ixvn  an  extremelv  healthy  man  during  his 
fifty-five  years  of  life  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  conclude,  since  his  rapid 
pulse  had  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  that  it  meant  anything  serious.  He 
has  now  lived  well  beyond  the  age  of  seventy  and  still  has  a  pulse  always  above 
ninety.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  thought,  he  is  an  extremely  placid,  unex- 
citable  individual,  who,  unth'r  ordinary  circumstancrs,  will  probably  live  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  has  no  family  history  of  tachycardia,  though  there 
is  a  history  of  rather  nervous  irritable  hearts  in  other  mem]>ers  for  two  gen- 
erations. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  about  fifteen 
years  airo  in  a  clrr'fvman  whr)s»'  imlsc  was  nrvcr  i)elow  ninetv,  and  who  on 
slight  excitement,  or  after  a  rapid  walk,  or  after  a  heavy  meal,  would  have  a 
pulse  of  l*v*0.  He  know  thnt  it  was  a  family  trait,  lii^  father  having  had  it 
yet  living  to  bf*  past  soventy.  He  gave  a  history  of  its  liavinir  l>een  recognized 
in  his  own  pf-rs^»n  more  than  twenty  years  l^efore.  His  general  health,  how- 
,ever,  was  r\r«llf-nt.     lit*  took  long  walks  and.  iiu]«'r«],  prdrstrian  excursions 
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were  his  favorite  exercise.  He  was  able  to  go  up  flights  of  stairs  rather 
rapidly  without  discomfort.  He  was  the  pastor  in  a  tenement  house  district 
so  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  such  exertion.  Infections  of  any  kind, 
colds  and  the  like,  disturbed  his  pulse  very  much,  if  the  ordinary'  standard 
was  taken,  but  it  was  not  irregular  and  the  increase  in  rapdity  was  probably 
only  proportionate  to  the  original  height  of  the  pulse  in  his  case.  After  all. 
as  the  normal  pulse  of  sixty  to  seventy  rises  to  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred even  in  a  slight  fever,  it  is  not  surprising  if  a  pulse  normally  al>ove  ninety 
should  rise  fifty  per  cent,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  under  similar  condi- 
tions. He  is  now  well  past  sixty,  after  over  thirty-five  known  years — and 
probably  longer — of  a  pulse  above  ninety,  yet  he  is  in  excellent  general  health 
and  promises,  barring  accident,  to  live  beyond  seventy. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  first  saw  another  of  these  cases  of  fast  heart,  with  a 
family  history  of  the  affection  in  a  preceding  generation.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  not  taken  good  care  of  himself  and  had  been  especially  over-indulgent 
in  alcohol.  This  indulgence  consisted  not  in  rare  sprees  but  in  the  persistent 
daily  taking  of  large  quantities  of  straight  whiskey.  In  spite  of  warnings,  he 
has  not  given  up  this  habit:  yet  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  is  apparently  in 
good  health  and  is  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  rather  exacting  occupation. 

Persistont  rapid  pulse  often  occurs  in  connection  with  some  disturbance 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  larval  forms  of  Graves'  disease  occur  particularly 
in  young  persons,  though  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  those  beyond  middle  life. 
They  seem  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  development  of  the  thyroid  in  consonance 
with  the  rest  of  the  tissues,  though  occasionally,  t*six>cially  after  the  meno- 
pause, they  seem  to  be  connected  with  some  degenerative  process  out  of  har- 
mony for  the  moment  with  other  forms  of  degeneration.  When  they  occur 
in  young  persons  they  may,  of  course,  represent  the  beginning  of  incipient 
Graves'  disease,  but  they  are  often  only  functional  and  the  symptoms  may 
pass  away  entirely.  The  rapid  heart  action  may  come  and  go,  though  usually 
the  attack?  last  for  some  davs  and  oftener  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time. 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia. — A  rapid  heart  may  not  only  exist  continuously 
in  an  individual  for  many  years  without  any  impairment  of  general  health  or 
shortening  of  life,  but  there  may  be  spasmodic  attacks  of  this  condition 
^dth  the  pulse  running  up  so  high  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  paroxysmal  tachy- 
cardia:  vet  the  patient  niav  live  for  manv  vears  and  die  from  some  affection 
not  connecte<l  witli  his  heart.  Perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind  on  record  is  that  reported  by  Prof.  11.  C.  Wood  of  Philadelphia.  The 
patient  was  a  physician  in  his  later  eighties  when  he  came  under  Dr.  Wood's 
observation.  His  first  attack  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  came  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  These  attacks  had  apparently  always  been  similar  to  those  he 
then  suffered  and  wore  ai)rii|)t  in  onset  and  the  pulse  would  rise  rapidly  to  200 
a  minute.  The  original  prognosis  had  been,  of  course,  very  unfavorable. 
The  physician  had  outlived  all  the  prophets  of  evil  in  his  case,  however. 
When  large  numbers  of  tliese  cases  were  studied,  it  was  found  that  they  always 
last  more  than  t(»n  years,  and.  while  heart  failure  in  such  cases  is  reported, 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  occurs  with  more  fre(|uency  in  these  patients  as  the 
result  of  strong  rcfh^xes  tiian  in  the  general  run  of  patients,  for  it  must  not 
Ik?  forgotten  that  tlicre  is  a  certain  average  number  of  deaths  from  so-called 
heart  failure  in  people  supposed  to  be  in  good  health.  , 
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In  connection  with  these  attacks  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  there  often 
come  intense  feelings  of  depression  and  even  local  disturbances  of  circulation. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  serious  factor  at  work.  Mac- 
Kenzie  has  suggested  that  they  are  due  to  nodal  rhythm  of  the  heart  in  which 
the  heart  boat  does  not  start  at  the  root  of  the  sinus  as  is  usual,  but  in  some 
other  portion  of  the  niusfculature  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  regular  rhytlimic  action.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  heart 
failure,  tachycardia  becomes  a  prominent  feature  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
some  such  disturbance  as  this.  Such  cases  often  look  very  serious  for  a  time, 
yet  frequently  recover  completely  after  a  brief  interval.  This  must  not  dis- 
guise the  fact,  however,  that  many  of  these  cases,  especially  where  acute  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  can  be  demonstrated,  are  extremely  dangerous  and  may 
end  in  a  sudden  fatal  termination.  The  patient  seems  so  much  prostrated 
that  occasionally  the  physician  may  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  put 
him  to  the  bother  necessary  in  order  to  diagnose  the  acute  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  It  always  is,  however.  If  it  were  nothing  else  but  the  occupation  of 
the  patient's  attention  with  the  doctor's  manipulations,  as  far  as  that  is  pos- 
sible, the  effect  would  be  good,  besides  whatever  irritation  may  be  caused  to 
the  heart  muscle  itself  by  percussion  of  the  heart  area  will  probably  do 
mechanical  good. 

The  most  important  element  evidently  is  that  the  patient  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  courage  or  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  him.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  a  combination  of  swallowing  movements  and  deep 
breathing,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  with  counter-irritation  through  the  chest 
wall  should  be  carried  out.  Drugs  also  should  be  employed  and  the  aroma  of 
strong  coffee  with  the  irritating  effect  of  ammonia  upon  the  nostrils  should  be 
employed.  These  act  upon  the  vagus  so  as  to  stimulate  the  heart,  but  above 
all  they  act  upon  the  mind^  and  nothing  so  stimulates  the  heart  as  reawakened 
hope. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BRADYCARDIA 

Bradycardia,  or  persistent  slow  pulse,  is  much  rarer  than  the  persistent 
rapid  pulse  discussed  at  the  ])eginning  of  the  cha})ter  on  tachycardia.  Cases 
are,  indeed,  suirioiently  rare  to  be  medical  curiosities.  Prof.  Clifford  AUbutt 
has  called  attenticm  to  the  fact  that  the  status  of  bradvcardia  or  brachvcardia, 
as  Osier  (fol]owin«r  IJiegel  because  of  the  analogue  tachycardia)  prefers  to 
call  it,  is  very  different  from  that  of  tachycardia.  In  the  latter,  especially, 
in  the  spt^cific  sense  of  the  term,  the  symptoms  occur  paroxysmically,  endure 
for  a  definite  length  of  time  and  then  there  is  a  return  to  the  normal  pulse 
rate.  For  this,  or  at  least  for  the  condition  known  as  essential  tachveardia, 
there  is  no  wel]-defin(^d  cause  and  no  definite  pathological  lesi(m.  Bradycardia 
or  bracliycardia,  however,  is  usually  pn^seni  as  tlie  result  of  some  known 
physiol(>;ri<'  <>r  pathologic  condition;  it  endures  as  long  as  the  cause  continues 
to  act  and  then  ceases,  usually  not  to  return  unless  tiie  same  cause  gives  rise 
to  it  again. 
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There  are  some  cases,  however,  of  slow  pulse  that  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
definite  lesion  and  in  which  the  pulse  is  much  slower  at  certain  times  than  at 
others,  though  without  its  being  possible  to  trace  any  definite  immediate  cause. 
These  cases  seem  to  be  pliysiological  analogues  of  tachycardia.  In  tachycardia 
there  is  an  irritation  of  tlie  accelerator  nerves  to  the  heart,  in  brachycardia  of 
the  inhibitorv  nerves. 

Depressed  Mental  States. — Occasionally  the  reason  for  this  can  be  found, 
though  it  is  rather  vague.  In  depressed  mental  states,  for  instance,  a  pulse 
l)etween  fifty  and  sixty  is  common.  In  people  who  suffer  from  |)eriodic  fits  of 
depression  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  in  the  early  morning  the  pulse  is  not 
more  than  fifty-five.  I  have  seen  patients  who  were  worrying  about  their 
hearts  present  records  of  early  morning  pulse  before  they  got  up  that  were 
always  below  sixty.  This  is  pro])ably  in  a  certain  number  of  people  quite  nor- 
mal. I  rememi)er  a  series  of  observations  made  on  the  attendants  in  the 
Charite  Hospital  in  Berlin  in  which  it  was  clear  that  the  normal  German 
morning  temj)erature  at  seven  a.m.  was  below  97  F.,  while  the  pulses  were 
always  below  sixty.  A  reassurance  of  this  kind  is  helpful  to  patients  who  have 
acquired  the  bad  habit  of  taking  their  own  pulse  and  have  been  disturbed  by 
finding  it  so  much  below  what  they  consider  normal. 

niustrative  Case. — A  number  of  cases  of  persistent  slow  pulse  seem  to  be 
congenital  or  produced  by  some  definite  pathological  lesion,  yet  do  not  prove 
serious  for  the  patient.  Some  years  ago  I  described  one  of  these  cases  in  a 
paper  read  In'fore  the  Section  on  Medicine  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  *  and  I  have  had  the  oj)portunity  to  follow  it  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Though  the  ])atient's  pulse  is  usually  below  forty  and  even  after  a  rapid  walk 
does  not  rise  above  fifty,  she  is  in  reasonably  good  health  and  during  those 
years  has  buried  two  husbands.  Wlien  I  saw  her  she  was  compelled  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs  frequently  and  yet  did  not  experience  much  difficulty.  While 
patients  suffering  from  palpitation  would  find  it  imjmssible,  because  of  the  dis- 
comfort produced,  to  make  the  journeys  up  and  clown  stairs  that  she  did,  she 
felt  only  about  as  much  n^spiratory  discomfort  as  would  come  to  a  woman  of 
her  size.  Her  res])irations  were  somewhat  hurried — 22  to  24  to  the  minute — 
but  her  general  health  was  very  good.  Her  urine  was  normal,  her  liver  not 
enlarged,  her  ordinary  organic  functions  were  not  disturbed  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  arterial  degeneration. 

Witli  the  pulse  rate  as  low  as  this  one  might  expect  to  find  the  patient 
phlegmatic,  slow  of  movement  and  not  readily  moved  to  emotion.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  always  been  rather  nervous  and  high-strung  and  inclined 
to  be  excitable.  H(t  cardiac  condition  was  first  noted  just  after  the  first 
grip  epidemic  in  this  country,  though  her  attention  was  not  called  to  it  during 
the  course  of  the  grip.  It  seems  probable  that  the  heart  condition  was  acquired 
as  a  consequence  of  some  irritative  lesion  affecting  the  inhibitory  nerves 
to  the  heart  that  developed  at  tiiat  time.  After  her  heart  condition  had 
been  discovered  she  wns  for  a  time  a  skirt  dancer  and  frequently  danced  for 
the  amusement  of  her  friends.  She  was  alwavs  livelv  and  active  and  after  her 
first  husband's  death,  wh(»n  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  earn  her  own  living, 
she  was  on  the  stage  for  a  time  and  danced  without  anv  embarrassment  of  either 
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heart  or  respiration.  As  a  consequence  of  running  down  in  weight  and  gen- 
eral health,  owing  to  conditions  since  her  husband's  death,  she  noticed  that 
dancing  ])roved  exhausting  to  her  and  she  gave  it  up. 

In  general,  she  considered  herself  quite  as  caj)ablc  as  any  of  her  friends  for 
the  ordinary  duties  and  amusements  of  life.  When  I  first  saw  her  her  diges- 
tion had  been  somewhat  disturi)ed  by  worries  and  unsuitable  nutrition  taken 
at  irregular  intervals  and  tbis,  I  think,  accounted  much  more  than  her  heart 
for  her  complaint  of  tiredness  on  exertion.  Later,  after  her  second  marriage, 
when  she  was  in  better  circumstances,  all  her  symptoms  disappeared  and  even 
her  heart  rate  rose  so  that  it  was  seldom  l>elow  forty,  and  after  exertion  always 
went  to  fifty.  Wliat  was  needed  in  her  case  more  than  anything  was  a  change 
of  environment,  tbe  satisfaction  of  mind  that  comes  with  freedom  from  worries 
and  the  cares  of  making  her  own  living,  and  tbe  improvement  in  digestion  due 
to  regular  meals  of  good,  simple,  nutritious  food. 

Compatibility  with  Health  and  Activity. — The  above  case  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  mental  infiuence  upon  such  a  serious  condition  as  bradycardia. 
Most  people  who  suffer  from  it  are  likely  to  be  over-depressed  and  this  reacts 
to  disturb  digestion  and  also  further  to  disturb  the  heart  itself.  What  these 
patients  need  above  all,  then,  is  reassurance  with  regard  to  their  condition. 
There  are  some  striking  examples  in  history  and  in  mc^dical  literature  of  brady- 
cardia or  ])ersistent  slow  pulse  in  persons  who  are  able  to  accomplish  a  large 
amount  of  work  and  whos<»  gt*neral  health  and  capacity  for  accomplishment 
were  not  at  all  disturlxHl  by  this  physical  condition.  Above  all,  they  were  not 
depressed  and  did  not  lack  initiative.  Xapoleon  I,  whose  pulse  is  said  normally 
to  have  been  about  forty,  rising  during  the  excitement  of  battle  to  fifty,  ie  a 
typical  exanij)le.  ^IcMlical  literature  records  a  number  of  patients  with  congeni- 
tal slow  puls(»  without  any  discernibh^  heart  lesion  who  lived  long  and  success- 
ful lives.  One  of  these  was  a  very  successful  English  athlete.  The  prognosis 
of  these  cases  is  not  as  bad  as  it  miuht  seem  to  be  and  the  mental  state  of  the 
patient  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in  the  treatment. 


SECTION  vm 

RESPIRATORY  DISEASES 
CHAPTER  I 

COUGHS  AND  COLDS 

Cough  under  most  conditions  is  so  completely  a  natural  reflex  due  to  irri- 
tation from  material  which  demands  expectoration  that  to  talk  of  the  applica- 
tion of  psychotherapeutics  to  its  treatment  would  seem  almost  an  abuse  of 
words.  This  is  true  if  we  think  of  the  curing  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  or 
bronchitic  cough  by  suggestion.  We  know  now,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do 
not  cure  diseases,  we  only  relieve  their  symptoms  and  thus  enable  nature  to 
overcome  the  affection.  The  ordinary  cough  remedies  do  two  things:  they 
cause  more  liquid  to  exude  into  the  lung  tissues  and  thus  soften  and  liquefy 
thick  mucous  material  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  expectorate,  or  they  lessen 
irritation  and  soothe  the  cough  by  making  the  nervous  system  less  reactive. 
This  second  function  of  our  remedial  measures  directed  against  cough  can  at 
least  be  assisted  very  materially  by  psychotherapeutics.  Direct  suggestion  may 
be  of  great  help,  while  the  first  function,  that  of  softening  the  cough  by  lique- 
fying the  sputum,  can  be  materially  aided  by  certain  suggestions  to  the  patient 
of  natural  means  and  ways  by  which  his  cough  may  be  relieved,  its  secondary 
symptoms  modified,  and  its  course  abbreviated. 

Cough  and  Suggestion. — Much  of  the  coughing  indulged  in  is  quite  un- 
necessary and  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  At  many  of  the  German  sana- 
toria for  consumption  there  is  a  rule  that  patients  must  not  cough  at  dinner, 
and  no  coughing  is  heard  in  the  refectory.  Without  such  a  rule  the  midday 
meal,  if  taken  in  common  by  the  large  number  of  consumptives  present,  would 
be  a  pandemonium  of  coughing.  Cough  is  largely  influenced  by  suggestion. 
Most  of  the  respirator}'  reflexes  follow  this  same  rule.  To  see  another  yawn 
tempts  us  to  yawn ;  to  hear  another  cough  tempts  us  to  cough.  Tn  church  or 
in  a  theater  after  an  interval  of  interest  onc^  cough  will  be  followed  by  a  bat- 
tery of  coughs.  People  who  have  colds  think  they  have  a  right  to  cough,  and 
so  they  often  cough  much  more  than  is  at  all  necessary.  Of  course,  when 
material  accumulates  in  the  lungs  it  must  be  coughed  up,  but  not  a  little  of  the 
coughing  might  easily  be  dispensed  with — it  is  unproductive  coughing.  A  dis- 
tinguished German  medical  authority  who  is  accustomed  to  talk  very  plainly 
once  said  that  it  is  quite  as  impolite  and  injustifiable  to  cough  unproductively 
as  to  scratch  the  head  un])roductively.    Only  results  justify  either  procedure. 

Dry  coughing,  when  persistent,  is  greatly  a  matter  of  hal)it  aecjuired  by 
yielding  to  slight  irritation.    When  children  scratch  their  heads  we  train  them 
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not  to,  and  the  same  thing  should  be  done  with  regard  to  yielding  to  reactions 
from  slight  irritations  of  their  lungs. 

Even  when  material  has  to  !k*  expectorated  tliere  is  often  much  more  fuss 
and  effort  made  over  it  than  is  needed,  ^fost  men  a  generation  ago  insisted  on 
their  right  to  expectorate  in  public  l)ecause  it  was  letter  for  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  offensive  material  than  to  retain  it.  The  difference  between  men 
and  women  in  this  resjMJct  has  always  been  distinctive.  Women  practically 
never  exj)ectorate  in  public,  nun  do  it  friMpu^ntly,  or  rather,  let  us  hopefully 
say,  used  to.  It  seems  to  be  thought  the  exercise  of  a  manly  privilege  to  sj)it 
and  the  boy  learns  the  habit.  It  set^mwl  almoift  a  necessity  in  the  ]>ast,  yet 
now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where,  by  legal  regulation,  we  prohibit  spitting 
in  public  and  it  seems  likely  future  generations,  not  far  off,  will  hold  it  as  a 
rule  that  instead  of  the  sexes  being  essentially  different  by  nature  in  this 
respect,  the  habits  formed  by  the  enforcement  of  recent  legal  regulations  will 
show  their  essential  similarity  and  we  sliall  have  no  ^'expectorating  sex." 

TTnnecessary  Cougliing  Harmfnl. — Coughing,  unU»ss  it  is  nwi^sary,  always 
does  harm.  It  irritates  the  mucous  membrane,  alreadv  rendered  somewhat 
hyperemic  and  tender  by  the  inflammator}*  process  at  work,  to  have  the  breath 
pass  over  it  in  such  an  expulsive  way.  This  is  one  case  where  nature's  indica- 
tions are  not  to  be  followed.  It  is  like  itchiness  in  eczema:  it  needs  to  he 
restrained.  The  cold  will  get  better  sooner,  the  inflammatory  process  will  run 
its  course  with  less  disturbance  and  in  briefer  time  than  if  it  was  not  disturbed 
in  this  way  or  disturbed  only  as  little  as  possible.  This  is  a  ])oint  that  is  not 
often  explained  to  patients  and  most  sufferers  from  colds  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  more  they  cough  the  better,  even  though  the  cough,  like  the  scratching 
in  eczema,  evidently  produces  a  roughening  and  sensitizing  of  inflamed  tissue. 
Of  course,  this  principle  of  the  limitation  of  cough  may  be  carried  to  excess 
and  indeed  sometimes  is  when  opium  is  administered  to  quell  coughing.  This 
is  not  the  idea,  however,  of  the  suggestion  made  here,  which  is  only  to  restrain 
the  cough  within  the  limits  necessary  for  the  removal  of  material  that  should 
l)e  evacuated. 

The  history  of  most  of  the  tulxTculous  patients  who  suffer  from  hemor- 
rhage for  the  first  time  shows  that  they  had  btvn  coughing  unproductively,  and 
then,  after  coughing  in  this  way  rather  severely,  there  came  the  flow  of  blood 
due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute  artery.  In  these  cases  the  tul)erculosis  process 
has  ])een  at  work  for  some  time  and  has  prepared  the  tissue  for  this  arterial 
rupture,  ])ut  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  coughing  itself,  far  from 
doing  good,  rather  helped  in  the  destruction  of  lung  tissue,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  diflicult  for  natural  processes  in  the  lunirs  to  wall  off  the  bacilli  and 
prevent  further  damage.  Practically  every  adult  is  in  some  danger  of  lighting 
up  an  acute  tul)erculou8  process  in  his  lungs  if  lie  racks  them  by  coughing. 
There  are  many  similar  examples  in  nosology  of  this  possibility  of  some  habit 
predisposing  to  or  favoring  the  development  of  disease. 

After  measles  and  whooping  cough  tuberculosis  is  especially  likely  to  de- 
velop. In  both  of  these  diseases,  but  es])ecially  in  the  latter,  cougliing  is  an 
element  of  the  affection  that  probably  predisposi»s  to  the  implantation  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  so  commonly  present  in  the  air  of  our  cities.  The  lesions  pro- 
duced in  the  extreme  expulsive  efforts  of  the  paroxysm  form  favorable  niduses 
for  the  micro-organism.    Children  particularly,  if  at  nil  encouraged,  are  likely 
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to  cough  more  than  is  good  for  them.  On  the  slightest  irritation  they  cough. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them  from  scratching  when  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  eczema,  yet  we  take  rather  elaborate  means  to  do  so,  and  quite  as 
much  must  be  done  to  prevent  them  from  coughing  when  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  it.  This  does  not  refer  to  cases  in  which  material  is  being  abun- 
dantly expectorated.  Elimination  can  only  be  secured  by  a  proper  expulsive 
effort.  Very  often,  however,  children  notice  how  much  solicitude  their  little 
dry  cough  arouses.  They  like  to  be  the  objects  of  attention.  They  are  dosed 
with  various  cough  remedies,  more  or  less  pleasant,  whenever  they  cough.  In- 
stead of  being  told  that  they  should  restrain  their  cough  except  when  it  is  nec- 
essary, they  are  rather  encouraged  to  cough  whenever  there  seems  to  be  the 
slightest  occasion. 

Reflex  Coughs. — There  are  a  number  of  coughs  that  are  said  to  be  reflex 
because  they  are  not  induced  ])y  any  lesion  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  larynx,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  of  the  air  passages.  In  these  cases  some  pathological  condition 
is  often  found  in  another  organ  or  set  of  organs,  usually  one  of  those  connected 
with  the  vagus  nerves.  The  wide  distribution  of  these  pharyngo-laryngo- 
esophago-pulmano-cardio-gastric  nerves  gives  ample  opportunity  for  reflexes. 
We  hear  much  of  reflex  cough.  There  is  a  stomach  cough  and  an  intestinal 
cough,  a  uterine  cough,  an  ear  cough,  etc.  These  coughs  are  always  dry, 
though  often  very  irritating  to  patients,  and  especially  may  be  a  source  of 
dread  and  disturbance  of  mind  and  health  because  they  seem  to  signify  some 
serious  pathological  condition.  As  a  rule,  these  coughs  can  be  restrained  to  a 
great  degree  and  frequently  suppressed  entirely  by  suggestion  and  discipline. 
In  many  cases  there  is  some  tem])tation  to  cough  consequent  upon  irritation  of 
nerve  endings  connnunicated  through  some  devious  paths  to  the  nerve  supply 
of  the  re8])iratory  tract,  but  this  tendency  is  not  very  strong  and  can  be  easily 
overcome.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  asking  too  much  of  human  nature,  and 
that,  just  as  snoozing  carries  with  it  a  certain  satisfaction  and  so  is  apparently 
worth  the  trouble  of  indulging  in,  coughing  should  be  permitted,  at  least,  if 
not  oncouragod,  but  tlio  reasoning  is  fallacious. 

Habit  Coughs. — An  interesting  cough  that  comes  to  the  physician  is  that 
in  which  theiH'  is  absolutely  no  pathological  reason  to  account  for  it.  There  is 
an  irritation  of  tho  mucous  membrane  somewhere  along  the  respiratory  tract 
but  it  is  very  slight  and  somehow  the  habit  has  been  acquired  of  yielding  to 
the  reflex  that  it  occasions.  I  have  seen  these  coughs  in  children  in  cases  where 
I  was  sure  that  they  were  nothing  but  tics.  I  have  seen  so-called  hacking 
coughs  in  girls  of  twelve  to  sixteen  that  were  explained  as  ovarian,  or  some- 
times as  puberty  coughs,  that  were  really  nothing  more  than  habits.  A  slight 
hyperemia  of  tho  mucous  membrane  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract  due  to  an 
ordinary  cold  began  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  irritation,  and  then  the  habit 
of  coughing  was  not  given  up.  Of  course,  I  know  the  danger  of  treating  such 
cough  as  habit  coughs.  Tuberculosis  in  its  initial  stage  may  exist  for  a  pro- 
longed y)eriod  before  it  produces  any  increase  of  secretion  and  at  a  time  when 
none  of  the  ordinary  physical  diagnostic  signs  are  present,  except  possibly  a 
little  prolongation  of  expiration  over  the  affected  area.  At  this  stage  tubercu- 
losis will  sometimes  produce  gastric  disturbance,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
these  are  spoken  of  as  stomach  coughs  when  there  really  is  something  much 
more  serious  than  them  at  work.    When  there  has  been  no  running  down  in 
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wt'i^ht.  and.  ahow  all,  no  >pocial  op pi)rt unity  for  contagion,  then,  if  there  are 
no  phvjsiral  siprn?  in  the  luni;?,  tliese  coughs  will  be  l>e.st  treated  as  habits  and 
grailually  \ye  made  to  stop  by  suggestion.  The  limitation  of  coughing  will  do 
goo<l  in  any  case. 

Coughi  as  Tics. — Some  coughs  are  not  really  due  to  any  difficulty  in  the 
respiraton*  tract,  but  an*  causttl  by  ner^-ous  irritability.  There  are  certain 
habits  in  the  matter  of  cbaring  the  thn:)«it  that  sometimes  Income  pronounced 
and  aT»par(ntly  impossible  to  stop.  As  I  have  said,  these  are  tics  rather  than 
true  coughs.  Many  of  thes**  neurotic  coughs  very  seriously  alarm  patients  and 
also  their  friends.  Tbev  are  <lrv.  as  a  rule,  rather  harsh  and  inclined  to  be 
brassv.     Ocf•a^innallv  thov  are  onlv  what   is  known  as  "hacks,"'  as  if  the 

•  •  •  • 

fiatient  were  trying  to  elear  the  throat  of  some  offending  material.  Of  course, 
at  no  time  must  the  siguifieance  of  c«iugh  Im*  made  light  of  unless  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  |>atient*s  conrlition  has  been  made. 

Diagnosis. — Names  for  tluse  t-ouglis  should  not  Ix?  too  readily  accepted 
which,  by  satisfying  bgitimate  euriosity  ami  lessening  proi)er  apprehension 
with  p'ganl  to  them,  will  Ao]^  further  investigations.  Besides  stomach  coughs, 
one  oftrn  hears  of  intestinal  and  rven  uterine  or  ovarian  coughs.  In  many 
cases  the  nal  condition  is  one  of  an  incipient  tub<:'rculous  condition  and  there 
may  U-  no  sign  nf  this  except  a  <list urbane^  of  the  pulse  and  perhaps  a  slight 
variation  of  th<-  teniperature  range  fur  the  day  (two  deirrees  or  more  Fahren- 
heit in  the  twentv-four  hours).  Such  coughs  should  alwavs  be  carefullv  in- 
ve.-tiiMterl  for  th«-  possibility  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  At  once  the  patient 
should  be  warntd  ai)out  couixhimr  without  necessitv,  since  this  onlv  tends  to 
dir-^erninate  tb*-  tuberculous  finKrss  and  may  help  to  break  down  nature's  wall 
of  ppiteetive  lymf»h. 

Will  re  tli'T*-  is  no  ilisturbance  of  pulse  or  tem|H^rature  and  the  patient  is 
n'lt  iindi-r  w.  i^'ht  anil  there  are  no  siirns  in  the  lunirs,  then  the  cough  is  merelv 
a  hnhit  and  partakrs  of  ilu-  nature  of  a  tic.  Sometimes  thi»se  habits  are  rather 
dillieiilt  to  lipak:  always,  however,  much  can  be  done  by  suggestion,  by  a  habit 
of  S''lf-<^i>ntrni.  hy  -elf-discipline,  and  by  tliorough  |)ersuasion  of  the  patient. 
Drug-  an-  likely  to  inveterate  the  condition  if  not  allied  with  suggestion. 

Removing  TJnfayorable  Suggestions. — For  the  ordinary  coughs  and  colds 
of  the  wintrp  time  then-  sin-  many  unfavorable  suggestions  that  deserve  to  be 
eliiriinat*  d.  For  instnnrr.  mnst  peoph*  are  sure  that  exposure  to  the  air  will 
in«'vit;i^Iv  mak<^-  their  rr»ld  nnd  coiirrh  worse.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  olden  time 
whi  n  fl:»-  ef»nfinem*nt  "f  pati»nts  to  their  rooms  was  supposed  to  \ye  the  best 
ri  Tin  din!  niia-ure  for  all  nspiratory  diseases.  Tuberculosis  patients  were  kept 
:n  Jind  di*d  wirh"ut  nny  chance.  Xow  these  patients,  even  while  running  a 
t'-riiri'-rature.  er  -utTerinir  from  pleurisy,  or  the  intercostal  painful  conditions 
that  an-  nftm  serious  coniplications  b*  cause  of  tlie  irritability  and  discomfort 
nroduf^d.  and  whirh  are  -f*  often  su[»]<ostd  to  h«-  due  to  drafts,  are  put  out 
on  tlie  r.^inh.  or  on  thr-  n»of  cf  n  lif>spital.  or  allowid  calmly  to  lie  in  l)ed  be- 
tween two  oi»en  windows,  withont  tlie  si i obtest  hesitation.  They  begin  to 
impriive  !:r:'^^'-r  su«-]i  tnatnnnt  niucli  sooner  than  if  thev  were  confined,  and 
indcMl  fill  V.I  'lb-  |iri»u'no-i-  nf  tnlnrculn^js  has  ln-en  enmphtrly  changed  by  the 
m<Mlifiejiti<'ii  '-f  tin-  'iM-tinii-  hal'it  nf  eonfinenient  t«»  that  of  |)erfectly  free 
access  of  outer  air  and  ivin  ei»ld  air  that  has  takrn  its  place. 

This  principle  of  treatment  must  be  applied  for  coughs  and  colds.    While 
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patients  are  running  a  temperature  they  must  not  take  exercise,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  work,  above  all  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  <?et  in  crowds  nor 
tire  themselves  in  any  way.  The  room  in  which  they  are,  however,  must  be 
thoroughly  aired,  the  window  must  be  open  all  night  and,  if  possible,  they 
must  sit  in  the  sun  for  several  hours  a  day.  This  will  cure  a  cough  or  a  cold 
quicker  than  anything  else.  Many  coughs  that  hang  on  when  treated  by 
remedies  of  various  kinds,  yield  at  once  if  the  patient  is  given  an  abundance  of 
fluid  diet  and  gets  freely  into  the  air.  There  is  no  danger  of  catching  another 
cold,  because  a  cold  is  not  due  to  a  low  outdoor  temperature,  but  to  dust  and 
microbes,  and  is  a  real  infection. 

Irrational  Semedies. — There  are  an  innumerable  number  of  supposed  rem- 
edies for  colds.  Scarcely  any  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  forty  apparently 
feels  that  he  or  she  is  doing  the  whole  duty  to  humanity  unless  they  have 
some  remedy  for  colds  to  recommend.  Most  of  the  popular  remedies  that 
are  employed  probably  do  as  much  harm  as  good  and  many  of  those  that 
are  very  poj)ular  and  are  sometimes  recommended  even  by  physicians  have 
no  rational  standing  in  present-day  therapeutics.  Perhaps  the  most  po])ular 
is  a  combination  of  quinin  and  whisky.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  patients, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  whisky  and  who  are  susceptible  to  quinin,  about  as 
uncomfortable  a  twenty-four  hours  the  day  after  they  take  the  remedies  as 
can  be  imagined.  Quinin  now  has  no  possible  specific  therapeutic  significance 
in  the  cure  of  the  series  of  infections  called  colds.  In  the  days  when  we  did 
not  understand  malaria  and  considered  it  in  some  wav  as  an  essential  fever 
due  to  the  absorption  of  miasmatic  material,  quinin  seemed  to  have  a  specific 
influence  upon  several  conditions.  Accordingly  it  was  employed  in  all  sorts 
of  fevers  and,  because  it  is  comparatively  harmless,  also  in  that  short  infec- 
tious fever  whicli  we  call  a  common  cold.  No  physician  now  employs  it  (ex- 
cept in  small  doses  as  a  general  tonic)  for  febrile  conditions,  unless  in  malaria. 
There  we  know  tliat  it  acts  l)y  killing  the  plasmodium  and  is  a  real  specific. 
We  do  not  think  of  it  any  more,  however,  as  a  general  feimtuge  and  there  is 
no  justification  for  its  use  in  the  slight  infective  conditions  we  know  as  colds. 

As  for  the  whiskv,  if  taken  in  stiff  doses  as  it  often  is,  the  reaction  is 
likely  to  make  the  patient  quite  misera])le  the  next  day.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
for  him  to  think  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  taking  of  the  quinin  and  whisky, 
he  feels  thus  ill,  he  would  have  been  ever  so  much  worse  without  it.  Colds, 
however,  when  left  untreated  so  far  as  drugs  go  but  managed  by  natural  means 
often  run  a  mild  course.  Some  of  the  reputation  of  quinin  and  whisky  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  persons  suffer  from  chilly  feelings  that  seem 
to  portend  a  cold  and  take  quinin  and  wliisky  and  the  cold  does  not  develop. 
The  remedies  are  then  supposed  to  have  aborted  or  to  have  inhibited  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cold.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  number  of  these  cases  treated 
expectantly,  however,  knows  how  often  it  happens  that  the  chilly  feelings 
that  seem  to  announce  the  cold  pass  off  without  incident  after  a  good  night's 
rest. 

Eational  Treatment. — The  old  rule  of  getting  the  emunctories  at  work 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  rational  therapy  of  colds.  A  mild  o])ening  of  the 
bowels,  especially  if  there  is  some  constif)ation,  a  hot  drink  on  going  to  bed 
so  that  there  is  some  sweating  and  j)erhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  diuretic  will 
almost  surely  affect  these  cases  favorably.     Patients  have  to  be  careful,  how- 
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frver,  Dext  morniDp:  to  stimulate  the  circulation  in  their  skin  to  activity  so 
that  the  cutaneous  muscles  shall  react  upon  the  capillaries  and  the  capLUaries 
themselves  tonieallv  contract  in  order  that  there  mav  not  l>e  too  much  blood 
near  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the  patient  may  easily  be  chilled  in  cold 
weather.  This  chilling  of  the  blood  when  much  of  it  is  nc-ar  the  surface 
seems  to  lower  its  vitality  and  the  patient  easily  reinfects  himself  or,  if  he 
goes  into  dusty  or  crowde*!  places,  catches  a  fri.*sh  dose  of  infectious  materiaL 
This  is  the  process  which  is  called  catching  a  fresh  cold. 

The  removing  of  the  unfavorable  suggestions  of  remedies  that  do  harm 
rather  than  good  and  the  giving  of  favorable  suggestions  founded  on  our 
present-day  knowledge  of  what  a  cold  is  and  just  what  we  need  to  do  in  order 
to  benefit  it,  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, the  patient  must  sleep  in  an  airy  room  and  must  be  sure  that  he  is 
neither  breathing  his  own  expired  air  nor  that  of  anyone  else.  With  thorough 
ventilation,  however,  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  cold  air  and  the  confi- 
dence due  to  proper  directions,  colds  rapidly  get  better. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  keeping  patients  indoors  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  cold.  That  is,  if  they  are  suffering  from  fever,  the  being  out  in- 
volves exertion.  In  that  case,  of  course,  patients  must  rest  and  must  avoid 
exertion,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  all  possible  fresh  air. 
The  unfavorable  state  of  mind  towards  fresh  air  and  esi)ecially  night  air  in 
these  patients  was  cultivated  by  the  profession  up  to  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
but  is  quite  unjustified  by  our  present  knowknlge.  Night  air  is  probably  a 
little  l>etter  than  day  air  because  it  is  freer  from  dust.  It  is  because  of 
malaria  that  night  air  was  supposed  to  l>c  detrimental,  but  we  have  found  that 
the  only  good  reason  for  this  was  that  the  mosquito  travels  at  night.  There 
are  no  other  constituents  of  night  air  that  produce  any  serious  effect. 

As  a  rule,  patients  suffering  from  colds  need  more  sleep  than  other  people 
and  above  all  need  more  sleep  than  they  ordinarily  take,  for  this  will  increase 
their  resistive  vitality  and  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  infection.  A  good 
rule  is  to  add  two  hours  of  sleep  to  the  usual  quota.  The  unfortunate  habit 
of  keeping  i)eople  indoors  and  of  keeping  fresh  out<loor  air  away  from  them, 
lK»eaus(;  it  is  feared  they  will  catch  a  fresh  cold,  often  seriously  disturbs  sleep 
and  delavs  recovery.  In  a  word,  many  a  cold  that  hantrs  on  does  so  mainlv 
because  of  unfortunate  suggestions  of  one  kind  or  another  that  have  come  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  supposed  therapeutics  of  the  condition.  The  removal 
of  these  and  the  insistence  on  just  as  mucli  recourse  as  possi])le  to  the  thera- 
peutic means  at  nature's  command  constitute  the  basis  of  successful  therapy 
of  these  very  common  infections,  which  probably  are  the  source  of  more  mor- 
bidity in  the  community  because  of  their  wide  diffusion  and  frequent  recur- 
rence than  all  the  other  infectious  diseases  put  together. 


CHAPTER  IT 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Tu])errulosis,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  against  it.  remains  in  Defoe's  strik- 
ing j)hra8e  the  "captain  of  the  men  of  death."     Pneumonia  has  ])reempted  its 
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place  in  the  statistics  of  mortality,  but  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  because 
tuberculosis  at  the  end  masquerades  as  an  acute  pneumonic  exacerbation.  Not 
less  than  one  in  eight,  probably  more,  of  all  those  who  die,  die  from  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  the  most  serious  of  diseases.  In  spite  of  its  eminently  physical 
character  it  probably  affords  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  place  of  men- 
tal influence  in  therapeutics.  We  have  had  any  number  of  new  cures  for 
tuberculosis,  introduced  by  serious  physicians  who  were  sure  from  the  results 
they  had  secured  that  they  had  found  an  important  new  remedy.  After  a 
few  years  each  of  these  cures  in  succession  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
unused  remedies  because  found  inefficient.  At  the  beginning  they  produced 
a  beneficial  influence  because  of  the  suggestion  of  therapeutic  efficiency  that 
went  with  them.  When  this  suggestion  failed  because  the  physician  who  ad- 
ministered the  remedy  lacked  confidence,  the  real  place  of  the  supposed  specific 
as  merely  another  mind  cure  was  recognized. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  introduced  have  not  been 
merely  harmless  drugs,  but  not  a  few  of  them  have  probably  had  rather  a 
detrimental  physical  effect  than  a  beneficial  influence.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
influence  on  the  patient's  mind  has  been  sufficient  to  neutralize  whatever  of 
harmfulness  there  might  have  been  and  to  arouse  new  courage  and  new  energy. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  always  been  that  the  patient  was  tempted  to  live 
more  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  more.  These  are  the  two  efficient  remedies 
for  tuberculosis.  With  the  additional  life  in  the  open  air  and  increase  of  food 
his  appetite  greyr,  for  nothing  so  adds  to  appetite  as  the  exercise  of  it,  and  with 
the  gain  in  weight  there  was  a  cessation  of  cough,  a  reduction  of  fever,  a  dis- 
appearance of  night  sweats  and  a  definite  increase  in  resistive  vitality  which 
gradually  helped  to  overcome  the  disease.  Manifestly,  then,  the  use  of  mental 
influence  in  tuberculosis  is  very  significant. 


PROGNOSIS  AND  SUGGESTION 

The  most  important  element  in  any  treatment  of  tuberculosis  must  be  the 
neutralization  of  unfavorable  suggestions  which  are  weighing  upon  the  patient 
and  preventing  him  from  using  even  the  vital  forces  that  he  has  for  resistance 
against  the  disease.  The  popular  impression  of  tuberculosis,  happily  waning,  is 
that  it  is  an  intonselv  fatal  disease. 

Though  this  is  true  in  general,  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  a  necessarily 
mortal  disease  in  individual  cases,  and,  indeed,  a  groat  many  more  patients 
recover  from  tuberculosis  than  die  from  it.  Papers  read  at  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  in  Washington,  in  1908,  showed  from  careful  autopsy 
records  that  practically  all  adults  either  actually  had  had  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  had  suffered  previously  from  tuberculosis.  If  there  are  not  active 
lesions  then  there  are  always  healed  lesions  of  tuberculosis  in  the  body  of 
almost  every  human  being  who  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty.  Most  people  have 
quite  enough  resistive  vitality  to  enable  them  to  recover  from  the  disease. 
It  is  only  those  who  are  placed  in  very  unfavorable  circumstances  during  the 
initial  stage  of  the  disease,  or  who  have  some  serious  drawback  against  them, 
who  succumb  to  it.  The  fact  that  the  bacillus  finds  a  lodgment  in  so  many 
individual  tissues  shows  that  it  is  not  insusceptibility  that  makes  the  difference 
24 
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Ijetwoon  ])Ooplo,  pinco  we  are  all  susceptible,  but  it  is  the  lack  of  resistive  vital- 
ity, and  that  most  of  us  have,  under  ordinary  cireunistanccs,  and  all  of  us  can 
have  under  favorable  conditions,  (juite  surticient  ininuinizing  power  to  prevent 
serious  developments. 

Even  in  advanced  cases  it  is  perfi^ctlv  possible  for  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease to  l)e  stopped  and  for  many  years  of  useful  life  to  be  gained.  Probably 
patients  who  have  gone  beyond  the  incipient  stage,  in  whom  there  has  once 
been  a  breaking  down  of  pulmonary  tissue  never  are  entirely  cured,  but  they 
may  be  so  much  improved  that  all  their  symptoms  disappear  and  they  are 
able  to  follow  an  ordinary  occupation  for  many  years.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  unfavorable  prognoses  of  physicians  have  been  more  frequently  dis- 
appointed than  in  tu])erculosi8.  In  any  city  hospital  disj)ensar}'  one  finds 
many  cases  of  tu])erculosis  turning  up  as  relapses  of  ])reviou8  conditions,  with 
the  story  that  when  they  were  seriously  ill  before,  some  prominent  physician, 
since  dead,  said  tbey  had  only  a  few  montlis  to  live.  The  fact  that  the  physician 
who  made  the  unfavorable  prognosis  bas  since  died  himself  adds  greatly  to 
the  zest  witli  which  ])atients  tell  their  story.  Neither  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  nor  tb(»  amount  of  lung  tissue  attacked  is  quite  suflficient  to  justify 
an  absolutely  unfavorai)le  prognosis  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

No  Incurable  Cases. — Above  all,  it  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  emphatically 
that  there  is  never  a  time  in  the  course  of  the  tul)erculosi8  when  a  physician 
is  justified  in  saying  to  a  patient  suffering  from  any  form  of  tuberculosis  that 
his  case  is  hopeless.  One  is  never  justified  in  saying  "You  are  incurable." 
Practically  every  town  of  anv  size  in  this  country  has  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  patients  were  told  l)y  pliysicians  that  tliere  was  no  hope,  and  yet  they 
have  rc»covered  to  chronicle  as  often  as  they  get  the  chance  the  fact  that  they 
have  outlived  their  physician.  To  say  that  no  case  of  tuberculosis  can  be 
confidently  declared  incurable  will  seem  to  many  an  exaggeration.  There  are 
patients  in  whom  the  prognosis  is  so  unfavorable  as  to  1k»  almost  hopeless. 
There  are  never  cases  of  which  it  should  be  said  there  is  no  hofH\  When 
patients  are  told,  as  they  so  often  are,  that  they  are  incurable,  absolutely  no 
good  is  don(»  and  harm  is  inevitable. 

Heredity  of  Resistance. — When  tlie  disease  has  developed  very  rapidly  in 
patients  in  whom  there  is  no  previous  history  of  tuberculosis,  and  in  whom 
there  is  no  history  of  previous  cases  in  the  family,  the  outlook  is  always  serious. 
These  cases  come  as  near  being  incurable  as  any  the  physician  w»es.  But 
the  most  a[)parently  hopeless  of  these  will  sometiuus  recover,  contrary  to  all 
anticipation.  In  s])ite  of  tlie  opposite*  imj)r(ssion  so  commonly  accepted,  the 
most  helpful  element  in  these  cases  is  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  family  history.  This  alwavs  means  the  existi'nce  of  some  immunity  a<rainst 
the  disease  and  there  mav  be  a  turn  for  the  Ix'tter  (»ven  when  the  case  looks 

« 

absolutely  hopel(*ss  and  when  it  seems  to  just  be  verging  on  its  fatal  termina- 
tion. Probably  the  most  diseonraninir  are  th(»  cases  in  which  miliary  tubercu- 
losis  is  at  work  and  conditions  are  about  as  unfavorable  as  ])ossible.  There 
are  cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  liowever.  with  the  most  startling  contradiction 
of  anticipation,  in  which  undoubted  miliary  tuberculosis  produced  high  fever 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  then  gave  rise  to  yjlenrisy.  to  peritonitis,  to  various 
cutaneous  abscesses  and  to  abscesses  of  bone,  in  which  patients  lost  one-third  of 
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their  weight  or  even  more,  and  yet  after  the  external  lesions  began  to  discharge 
freely,  recovery  occurred. 

Slow  Cases. — As  for  slow-running  cases  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  history 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  family,  not  even  the  most  experienced  physician  can 
state  with  any  certainty  that  a  fatal  termination  is  inevitable  and  that  recovery 
cannot  occur.  Some  of  the  most  expert  diagnosticians  have  been  deceived 
in  these  cases.  After  half  a  dozen  j)hysicians  have  given  a  man  up,  some 
gleam  of  hope  has  buoyed  his  feelings  and  a  turn  for  the  better  has  come. 
Men  with  cavities  in  three  lobes,  even  in  four  lobes  and  occasionally  it  is  said 
in  all  five  lobes,  have  survived  acute  stages,  have  recuperated  to  a  considerable 
degree  and  have  been  able  to  return  to  work  or  at  least  to  take  up  some  useful 
occupation  for  a  time.  Where  the  lung  lesion  progresses  slowly  it  is  surprising 
how  small  an  amount  of  healthy  lung  tissue  is  needed  to  support  life.  Only 
those  familiar  with  many  autopsies  on  the  tuberculous  can  appreciate  this.  Or- 
dinarily we  are  apt  to  think  that  when  more  than  half  the  pulmonary  tissue 
is  involved  so  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  for  respiratory  purposes,  death  must  be 
inevitai)le.  On  the  contrary,  one-fourth  the  ordinary  lung  capacity  will  serve 
and  all  of  one  lung  may  be  quite  out  of  commission  and  only  a  portion 
of  a  single  lower  lobe  be  available,  yet  the  patient  may  survive  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

The  Specter  of  Heredity. — The  most  serious  contrary  suggestion  that  pa- 
tients suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  likely  to  have  is  that  their  affection  is 
hereditary  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  little  hope  of  its  cure.  It  is  in  the  fam- 
ily strain  and  cannot  be  obliterated.  This  idea,  fortunately,  does  not  carry 
the  weight  it  used  to.  It  should,  however,  have  no  unfavorable  influence  at 
all  and  this  needs  to  be  emphasized.  We  discuss  the  subject  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  Heredity.  We  know  very  definitely  now  that  the  hereditary  ele- 
ment in  tuberculosis  is  so  small  that  it  is  quite  negligible.  There  are  good 
authorities  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  heredity  plays  no  role  in  the 
causation  of  tuberculosis  and  does  not  even  produce  a  predisposition.  Some 
remnant  of  the  old  superstition  (for  superstition,  from  the  Latin,  super- 
stare,  means  a  survival  from  a  previous  state  of  thinking,  the  reasons  for 
which  have  disappeared)  always  remains,  and  predisposition  is  the  last  rule  of 
outworn  opinion. 

We  know  now  that  contagion  is  the  important  element.  The  possibilities 
for  contagion  vitiate  all  proofs  of  the  predis])Osition  idea.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  we  recall  that  thirty  years  ago  j)ractically  no  one  took  proper  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  tuberculosis,  and  very  few  took  them 
even  fifteen  years  ago.  Ev(»n  at  the  present  time  many  tuberculosis  patients 
cough  around  the  houst^  witli  open  mouth,  spreading  tui)ercle  bacilli  all  around 
them.  We  are  caring  for  the  sputum,  but  many  other  avenues  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  disease  are  open.  Children  accjuire  the  infection,  overcome  it,  but 
retain  the  seeds  of  it  in  them  and  then  in  some  crisis  in  life,  as  after  puberty, 
or  when  they  are  over-working  and  over-worrying,  or  during  the  first  preg- 
nancy, an  opportunity  is  given  to  still  living  tubercle  bacilli  to  find  their  way 
out  of  sclerotic  conlineinent.  Oilier  forms  of  contagion  count  in  the  absence 
of  a  case  in  the  iinincdiatf*  I'aniilv.  We  can  trace  the  contagion  onlv  too  easilv, 
even  if  there  is  no  consumptive  member  of  tlie  home  circle.  Scrub-women, 
laundresses,  those  wlio  are  careless  in  their  attendance  upon  the  tuberculous, 
workers  in  dusty  ])laces  or  in  factories,  where  there  arc  others  who  cough,  all 
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those  got  the  disease.    Predisposition  counts  for  so  little  that  it  is  a  vaniflhing 
factor. 

Patients  can  be  assured  at  once  then  that  they  need  not  worry  that  the 
hereditary  factor  will  make  their  affection  less  curable.  On  the  contrary,  our 
recent  careful  studies  in  tul)orculosis  show  just  the  opposite  of  the  old  false 
impressions.  The  children  of  parents  who  had  tuberculosis  are  nfuch  more 
likely  to  possess  resistive  vitality  to  the  disease  than  those  whose  parents  never 
had  it.  As  wo  emphasize  in  the  chapttT  on  Ilorwlity,  the  nations  that  have  had 
the  disease  the  longest  among  them  are  the  most  resistant  to  it.  When  the 
affection  is  newly  introduced  into  a  tribe  or  race  it  carries  off  a  great  many 
victims.  This  immunity,  however,  is  not  a  function  of  heredity  or  of  the 
increase  of  resistive  vitality  by  the  inheritance  of  an  acquired  character  from 
the  preceding  generation,  but  tuberculosis  takes  the  non-resistant,  weeds  out 
all  those  who  have  not  some  immunity  against  it,  and  consequently  those  that 
are  left  possess  some  immunizing  power.  Tubercular  heredity,  then,  instead 
of  being  a  source  of  discouragement  should  rather  be  a  source  of  hope.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  what  a  relief  to  many  patients'  minds  is  the  explanation  of 
this  newer  view  of  heredity  in  tulyerculosis ;  it  lifts  a  burden  from  many  and 
makes  them  eat  and  sleep  better  for  days. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 

P'riends  and  especially  near  relatives  sometimes  come  to  a  physician  when 
there  is  suspicion  that  a  young  person  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  ask 
that,  if  there  is  a  ground  for  a  positive  diagnosis,  it  shall  not  be  communicated 
to  the  patient.  They  usually  urge  that  they  fear  the  discouragement  will  kill 
the  j)atient.  The  young  are  not  so  easily  killed  and  the  reaction  on  being  told 
the  truth  and  the  facing  of  it  bravely  is  such  a  magnificent  help  in  therapeutics 
that  the  physician  should  always  refuse  for  the  patient's  sake  alone,  quite  apart 
from  any  ethical  obligations  in  the  matter,  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement. 
The  assurance  may  be  given  that  the  patient's  condition  will  be  so  stated  that, 
far  from  the  patient  being  discouraged  after  due  consideration,  he  or  she 
will  look  forward  with  confidence  to  overcoming  the  affection. 

EARLY  DIAGNOSIS 

Mental  treatment  is  most  valuable  in  the  very  early  stage  of  incipient 
cases  of  tul>eroulosi8.  The  time  is  past  when  tlie  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
was  made  only  after  the  recognition  of  definite  physical  signs  in  the  lungs 
and  a  considerable  loss  in  weight. 

In  the  Medical  News  for  April  9,  1904, 1  called  attention  to  the  question  of 
"Early  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis"  from  the  pulse  and  tlu*  temperature  in  these 
cases,  an<l  pointed  out  that  a  disturbance  of  t(Miiperature  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  febrile  temperature  of  over  100  degrees,  but  that  any  increase  of  the 
normal  daily  variation  of  temperature,  usually  eonsidtTed  to  hv  about  a  degree 
and  a  half,  should  suHice  to  arouse  serious  suspicion  at  least.  If  the  morning 
and  evening  temperatures  differ  by  two  degrees,  this  would  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  some  pathological  condition,  usually  tubereulosis.  If  in  addition  to 
this  and  the  pulse  disturbance  there  is  any  localized  area  of  prolongation  of 
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expiration,  then  tuberculosis  is  almost  certainly  present,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  other  physical  signs,  no  cough,  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  nor 
any  other  signs  of  an  active  process. 

It  is  in  these  cases  j)articularly  that  patients  can  be  benefited.  Very  often 
they  have  a  slight  hacking  cough,  frequently  repeated,  with  some  disturbance 
of  appetite  and  of  digestion  and  sometimes  some  loss  in  weight.  Indigestion 
is  recognized  now  as  one  of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  cough  in 
these  cases,  as  has  been  said,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  stomach  cough  and  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  nervous  reflex  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  carry- 
ing irritative  impulses  from  the  stomach  to  the  lungs.  It  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  due  directlv  to  irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  this  same  nerve  in 
the  lungs  themselves. 

FAVORABLE  MENTAL  ATTITUDE 

The  most  important  element  in  any  cure  or  successful  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  a  favorable  attitude  of  the  patient's  mind.  He  must  be  told  at 
once  that  consumption  takes  away  oply  the  "quitters."  People  who  give  up 
the  battle  or  who,  though  still  hoping,  do  not  hope  actively — that  is,  do  not 
make  the  exertion  necessary  to  get  out  into  the  open  air  and  to  eat  heartily 
— inevitably  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Eating. — p]ating  is  often  more  a  question  of  exertion  than  appetite  or 
anything  else  for  consumptive  patients.  They  have  no  active  appetite  and 
they  simply  must  force  themselves  to  chew  and  swallow.  Their  fatigue  from 
chewing  is,  indeed,  likely  to  be  so  disturbing  that  it  is  advisable  to  furnish 
patients  as  far  as  possible  with  such  food  as  requires  no  chewing.  Milk  and 
eggs  and  the  thin  cereal  foods,  like  gruel,  and  rather  thin  puddings  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  Patients  must  be  persuaded  that  they  must  take  these 
whether  they  care  for  them  or  not.  Occasionally  they  may  cough  after  a  meal 
and  vomit  it  up.  The  rule  in  the  German  sanatoria  for  consumptives  is  that 
whenever  this  happens  they  must,  after  a  short  interval,  repeat  the  whole 
meal.  Only  rarely  does  it  happen  that  a  tuberculous  patient  vomits  without 
some  sucli  Mechanical  cause  as  coughing.  Thoy  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  any  food  that  stays  down  does  them  good  no  matter  how  they  may  feel 
toward  it. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs  as  regards  their  future  must  be  put  before  them. 
It  is  a  question  of  eating  or  of  death.  They  face  these  two  alternatives.  Eat- 
ing is  objectional)le  l)ut,  as  a  rule,  death  is  more  so.  The  kinds  of  food  they 
do  not  care  for,  if  they  are  good  for  them,  must  be  insisted  on.  Most  people 
who  think  that  they  cannot  take  milk  can  do  so,  if  it  is  only  presented  to  them 
insistently,  with  at  first  such  slight  modifications  of  taste  as  may  be  produced 
by  a  little  coffee,  or  tea,  or  vanilla,  or  by  some  other  flavoring  extract,  which 
modifies  its  taste.  Butter  and  the  meat  fats  will  be  taken  quite  readily  if  it 
is  only  once  made  perfectly  clear  to  patients  that  they  must  take  these  or 
else  lose  in  the  conflict  with  the  disease. 

It  deserves  to  be  repeated  here  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  disinclina- 
tion to  eat  is  due  to  the  fact  that  patients  find  it  almost  intolerably  wearying 
to  make  the  effort  necessary  for  mastication.  This  is  particularly  true  if  they 
are  asked  to  eat  moat  frequently,  and  especially  if  asked  to  eat  underdone  beef, 
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wliich  usually  requires  vigorous  chewing.  Such  meat  i?  excellent  for  them  once 
a  day,  liut  it  may  be  made  much  easier  to  take  by  ch«»iipin;;:  or  scraping  so  tliat 
practically  no  exertion  is  required.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  nece^ssary  that 
these  patients  should  eat  much  meat  nor  that  tht-y  should  have  to  chew 
laboriously  at  their  food.  Raw  eggi^  may  lie  the  basis  of  the  diet,  especially 
eggs  beaten  up,  and  thc-s**  will  lie  found  not  only  tn  l>e  very  tasty,  but  eminently 
digc*«tible.  Their  vegetables  may  lie  taken  in  jnirees,  so  that  they  require  very 
little  chewing  effort,  though  fiatients  must  Ik*  warne<l  to  mix  starchy  substances 
well  with  saliva  so  as  to  facilitate  their  digestion.  Their  bread  may  be  taken 
in  the  shajie  of  milk  toast,  or  in  some  other  sfift  form — bread  pudding  for 
instance.  All  this  helps,  without  demanding  too  much  effort,  to  prevent  loss 
of  weight  and  to  regain  it  when  it  has  l»een  lost. 

Air  and  Comfort. — Next  to  food,  the  most  imfwrtant  adjuvant  is  fresh  air. 
Often  patients  find  many  objections  to  this.  It  is  too  cold  for  them;  they  are 
shiver}*  and  lH*come  depressed,  ^fost  patients  need  to  Ik*  dresseil  much  more 
warmly  than  is  the  custom  at  presi*nt,  and  hands  and  feet  should  be  covered 
with  woolen  gloves  and  socks  and  even  a  woolen  hood  worn  around  the  head  if 
necessarv.  There  is  usual Iv  too  much  covering  worn  on  the  chest  and  too 
little  on  the  extremities.  With  fli*ecv  wool  garments  next  the  bodv  and  suflR- 
cient  clothing,  projierly  distributed,  many  a  patient  who  complains  of  the  cold 
will  at  once  be  more  comfortable.  They  must  l)e  made  to  understand  that 
fresh  air  is  absolutely  essintial.  Ever}'  extra  hour  they  si)end  in  the  air  is 
that  much  gained :  every  hour  tliey  spend  inside  is  just  that  much  lost  in  the 
curative  process.  If  they  are  uncomfortable,  however,  they  l)ecome  discouraged, 
and  a  discouraged  tuberculous  patient  never  resists  the  progress  of  his  affection. 
Xot  only  does  he  not  improve,  but  he  inevitably  retrogresses.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  thin  anemic  ])atients  who  complain  bitterly  of 
the  cold,  when  they  first  take  up  the  habit  of  living  outside,  will  grow  used  to  it 
after  a  time  and  then  will  from  habit  and  the  accumulation  of  a  ten-pound 
blanket  of  fat  be  able  to  stand  the  cold  much  better  than  many  healthy  persons. 

Stimulating  Examples. — Tulierculous  patients  ntvd  to  have  their  courage 
kept  \i\t.  It  is  true  that  the  toxin  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  the  definite  effect 
of  stirinibiting  its  victims  so  that  tliey  ore  likely  to  be  hopeful,  but  very  often 
this  hofiefnlness  is  vague  and  does  not  tem])t  them  to  eat  and  to  live  in  the 
open  nir,  the  two  things  that  make  their  ((uitiniK'd  resistance  to  the  dis(»ase 
possible.  I  find  that  the  knowlt»dge  of  how  bravely  and  how  successfully  other 
sufferers  from  tin*  disease  resisted  its  invasion  and  siieee<Mlcd  in  doing  a  goml 
life's  wr.rk  is  the  verv  best  tonic  that  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  can  have. 
Needless  to  sav,  then*  are  anv  number  of  examples  of  heroes  of  tuberculosis 
who  fiiit  to  shame  yierfectly  healthy  j)eo])le  in  the  amount  of  work  thoy  suc- 
e<*<*ded  in  aecomjdishing  in  s|)ite  of  the  drawbacks  of  their  disease.  Tlie  unfav- 
orable suggestion  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  must  be  overcome 
bv  the  eonfrarv  su«:<restion  of  the  brave,  biisv  lives  lived  bv  those  who  suffered 
even  the  very  severe  form  of  the  disease  and  often  accomplished  the  full  term 
of  existence  in  s|)ito  of  their  handicaps  from  tuberenlosis. 

I!(fhrrf  Lnnis  Sfrrrnsnn. —  Tlie  best  exam])le  in  recent  years  is  undoubtedly 
Robert  F.onis  Stevenson.  In  s])ite  of  tuberculosis  in  severe  form  which  pre- 
vented his  living  in  the  ordinarv  climates  for  the  last  twentv  vcars  of  his  life, 
he  succeeded  in  doing  an  amount  of  work  that  is  simply  marvelous  and  in  in- 
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fluencing  his  generation  more  widely  than  most  of  the  perfectly  healthy  writ- 
ers who  lived  in  his  time.  1'here  are  over  2,000,000  published  word?  to  the 
credit  of  Stevenson,  and,  when  we  recall  that  most  of  this,  owing  to  his  critical 
care,  had  been  written  over  and  over  many  times,  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  he  aecom])U8hed  will  be  realized.  Perha])8  the  climax  of  his  cheerful 
nature,  the  utter  lack  of  discouragement  in  the  face  of  what  is  usually  the 
most  depressing  ])ossil)le  incident,  is  to  be  found  in  his  famous  letter  to  a 
friend  telling  him,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  that  he  cannot  write  at  any  great  length 
now  but  that  he  will  write  a  long  letter  next  week  if  "hluidy  Jock/*  his  playful 
name  for  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  would  only  let  him. 

One  of  tlu»  most  striking  illustrations  of  his  insatiable  appetite  for  work 
and  his  comj)lete  refusal  to  admit  that  he  was  being  conquered  by  the  disease 
has  been  recently  told  with  regard  to  his  unfinished  novel,  "St.  Ives."  He  had 
been  suffering  from  certain  severe  symptoms  and  had  been  forbidden  to  do 
anything  at  all,  even  to  dictate  brief  notes,  or  anything  else  that  would  make 
any  extra  work  for  his  respiratory  organs.  The  ideas  for  chapters  of  "St.  Ives'' 
were  in  his  head  and  would  work  themselves  out  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  prohi- 
bitions. He  would  not  let  the  thought  of  his  disease  overcome  him,  and  so  he 
dictated  these  chapters  to  a  secretary  in  the  sign  language,  which  he  had 
learned  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  under  such  conditions.  I  know  noth- 
ing that  is  more  likely  to  make  people  realize  how  a  brave  spirit  can  overcome 
every  discouragement  of  body,  and  how  much  such  a  s])irit  is  its  own  reward, 
since  it  secures  for  its  possi'ssor  a  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  body  that 
would  surely  be  worn  out  by  dej)ression,  by  discouragement,  and  by  worry. 
Undoubtedly  Stevenson's  interest  in  his  work  literally  gave  him  new  life.  It 
did  use  up  some  nervous  energy,  but  if  his  mind  had  been  occupied  by  thoughts 
of  his  disease,  and  its  probal)ly  fatal  consequences,  much  more  of  his  precious 
store  of  nervous  energy  would  have  been  exhausted  in  anxiety  and  worry. 

J.  Addington  S]/monds, — After  Stevenson  probal)ly  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample among  modem  literary  men  is  John  Addington  Symonds.  Compara- 
tively early  in  life  he  found  that  he  could  not  live  in  England  owing  to  the 
inevitable  advance  of  tuberculosis  when  he  tried  to  do  so.  He  took  up  his 
residence  then  at  St.  Moritz  and  other  places  of  rather  high  altitude  in  Italy 
and  continued  his  literarv  work.  When  we  see  the  row  of  books  that  we  owe 
to  Symonds'  literary  activity  it  is  surprising  to  think  that  he,  too,  like  Steven- 
son, had  to  watch  his  temj)erature,  that  every  now  and  then  there  were  dis- 
couraging developments  and  incidents  in  his  tuberculosis,  and  that  a  return  to 
the  ordinarv  habitations  of  men  away  from  the  friendly  altitudes  of  the  Italian 
Alps  was  always  followed  by  a  recrudescence  of  his  symptoms.  Symonds' 
work  was  not  merely  literary,  but  his  books  are  valuable  historical  monographs 
on  many  sui)jects  rcY[uiring  much  reading  and  diligent  study  and  consultation 
of  authorities.  There  are  few  men  in  ])erfect  health  and  with  abundant  leisure 
who  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  as  much  as  did  this  hero  of  tuberculosis.* 

Thorenu. — Tliere  are  other  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  the  stories  of  whose  tuberculosis  has  a  s])ecial  interest 
and  tonic  quality.  One  of  tlu'se  is  our  own  Thoreau,  another  is  Francis 
Thompson,  the  English  poet,  whose  recent  death  has  brought  him  even  more 
publicity  than  did  his  great  poems  while  he  was  alive.  Both  of  them  are 
typical  examples  of  another  phase  of  tuberculosis  that  is  interesting  to  realize. 
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It  is  probable  that  if  Thoreau  had  lived  the  ordinary,  practical,  everyday  life, 
which  those  who  lived  around  him  thought  he  should,  he  would  have  died  of 
tuberculosis  before  he  was  thirty.  He  had  no  use  for  money  beyond  his  present 
needs  and  when  he  had  made  enough  to  kiK?p  himself  very  simply  he  refused  to 
earn  any  more.  He  had  not  time,  as  he  said,  to  make  money.  He  wanted  to 
live  his  life  for  itself  and  for  the  interests  higher  than  the  material  that  there 
can  be  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  set  himself  to  learn  all  about  the  birds  and  beasts 
and  the  trees  and  plants  and  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants  around  his 
country  home.  He  introduced  the  modem  taste  for  nature  study  in  its  most 
beautiful  way.    He  spent  most  of  his  time  out  of  doors. 

Undoubtedly  this  out-of-doors  life  prolonged  existence  for  many  years  be- 
yond what  would  have  l)een  his  term.  His  biographers  say  that  probably  his 
being  out  of  doors  in  all  sorts  of  weather  laid  the  foundations  of  "the  cold 
which  settled  on  his  lungs"  and  eventually  carried  him  off.  Those  of  us  who 
know  anything  about  tuberculosis,  as  it  has  been  studied  in  recent  years  in  the 
tulx»reiilosis  sanatoria,  are  not  likely  to  agree  with  such  an  opinion.  Our 
patients  in  the  Adirondaeks  live  outside  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  and  then 
sleep  with  their  windows  open  with  the  temi)erature  sometimes  down  to  zero 
during  the  si*verest  winter  weather.  Rain  and  dampness  are  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  oi)en  air  program.  Colds  that  "settle  on  the  chest"  so  that 
people  die  from  consumption  are  not  due  to  exposure  to  cold  but  to  the  bacil- 
lus of  tul)erculosis.  Where  this  once  gains  a  foothold  the  one  hope  of  pro- 
longation of  life  is  out-door  air  and  the  more  cold  and  stimulating  that  out- 
door air  is,  provided  he  can  stand  it  without  discouragement,  the  better  for 
the  patient.  Thoreau  is  an  example  of  a  man  whose  life  was  prolonged  by  his 
out-door  habits  and  by  his  refusal  to  live  the  humdrum,  practical  existence  of 
other  men,  just  to  be  like  those  other  men  and  measure  his  supposed  success 
by  their  standards. 


CHARACTER  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  ASSET 

Recent  interest  in  tulxTculosis  has  taught  us  that  the  best  possible  asset 
for  a  tul)ereulous  patient  is  ehanieter.  Resistive  vitality  in  the  physical  order 
and  eliaraeter  in  the  moral  order  stH?m  to  he  co-ordinate  factors.  If  a  man 
will  not  give  in  in  the  fi;:ht,  if  he  insists  on  struggling  on  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
discouragement  and  an  outlook  that  swms  hopeless,  then  he  will  almost  with- 
out exeej)tion  get  over  his  tuberculosis,  if  there  is  any  favorable  factor  in  his 
environment.  We  talk  much  of  immunity  inborn  and  aequirtnl  to  the  disease, 
but  it  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  certain  cajmeity  to  stand  the  debilitating 
symptoms  of  the  disease*  without  allowing  one's  mind  to  become  depressed  or 
one's  disjwsition  ren<hT«.d  despondent  by  them. 

Courage  and  Constancy. — The  career  of  Dr.  Trudeau  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
character  to  enable  ev».-n  an  apparently  delieate  organization  to  withstand  the 
ra vagi's  of  the  disease.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  because  he  was  an  ad- 
vanced case  wht'u  he  finallv  reached  an  environment  in  which  he  could  make 

ft 

head  against  the  disease.     The  story  of  his  own  personal  struggle  for  life  at 
Saranac,  in  wliieh  he  both  learne<l  himself  and  taught  others  what  the  modem 
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treatment  of  tuberculosis  should  be,  is  one  of  the  best  therapeutic  documents 
of  modern  times.  Under  circumstances  that  were  quite  apt  to  be  discouraging 
to  anyone  of  less  character  than  he,  with  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Adirondacks 
around  him  and  quite  inadequate  heating  facilities,  so  that  even  old-fashioned 
lamps  were  in  requisition  for  heating  purposes,  he  yet  succeeded  in  winning 
back  his  own  way  to  health  and  showing  others  how  it  could  be  done.  The 
struggle  had  to  be  kept  up  for  long,  it  had  to  be  renewed  again  and  again, 
our  greatest  American  authority  on  tuberculosis  had  to  learn  in  his  own  person 
all  the  clinical  details  of  the  disease,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a  life  work  that  will  stand  beside  that  of  any  man  of  his  genera- 
tion and  will  probably  mean  more  in  the  history  of  American  medicine  than 
that  of  any  of  his  supposedly  more  distinguished  colleagues  in  our  large  cities 
and  large  teaching  institutions. 

This  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  tuberculosis  does  not  take  in  spite  of  every 
advantage  that  the  disease  may  seem  to  have.  Two  others  of  our  American 
authorities  on  tuberculosis  had  almost  the  same  experience. 

Persistence. — Recently  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  a  young  man 
who  illustrates  the  same  power  quite  as  strikingly.  He  went  to  Florida  and 
soon  found  that  the  unfortunate  fear  of  tuberculosis  that  has  so  unwarrantably 
come  into  many  minds  in  recent  years  made  it  extremely  difficult — indeed, 
almost  impossible — for  him  to  live  under  such  circumstances  as  he  hoped 
for  when  he  went  there.  In  any  boarding-house  he  went  to  just  as  soon  as 
there  was  question  of  his  having  tuberculosis  the  landlady  would  either  insist 
on  his  leaving  at  once  or  else  plead  with  him  to  take  his  departure,  lest  her 
other  boarders  should  desert  her.  He  was  coughing,  he  had  some  fever,  his 
disease  was  advancing  in  the  midst  of  all  this  disturbance,  physical  and 
mental,  and  the  outlook  seemed  hopeless.  His  picture  of  this  selfishness  of 
humanity,  scared  about  nothing  (for  there  is  practically  no  danger  if  tuber- 
culous patients  take  reasonable  precautions,  as  even  nurses  in  sanatoria  do  not 
acquire  the  disease,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  it),  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  poignant  indictments  of  human  nature  in  its  worst  aspect  that  I  have 
ever  had  presented  to  me. 

Finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  tent  out  and  live  by  himself.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  do  that  and  just 
as  soon  as  he  was  settled  under  circumstances  where  human  nature  did  not 
bother  him,  nature  began  to  do  him  good.  He  feared  that  he  would  die  during 
the  first  month  in  the  tent,  for  he  was  having  fever  up  to  102 1^  and  some- 
times more  Q\ery  afternoon;  but  he  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  which  with 
the  milk  and  eggs  delivered  to  him  every  day  enal)led  him  to  stay  in  bed  for  a 
week,  opening  up  the  flap  of  the  tent  in  the  middle  of  th<?  day.  Then  he  went 
out  and  got  another  stock  of  provisions  and  stayed  in  bed  for  another  week. 
His  thoughts  were  gloomy  enough,  he  had  only  some  old  illustrated  news- 
papers to  give  him  a  few  fresh  thoughts  every  day,  he  had  no  one  to  visit  him, 
but  he  hung  on  and  kept  up  his  habit  of  rest  and  forced  feeding  in  spite  of 
disinclination.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  had  no  temperature  in  the  after- 
noon. At  the  end  of  the  third  week  he  made  for  himself  a  reclining  chair 
and  sat  in  the  sun  outside  of  liis  tc^nt  wrap])ed  in  a  blanket.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  he  had  gained  five  pounds  in  weight.  From  that  on  all  was  plain  sailing. 
It  was  his  character  that  conquered  his  tuberculosis. 
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SUGGESTION  AS  TO  SYMPTOMS 

Besides  the  value  of  su;?gestion  for  the  general  condition  in  tuberculosis 
many  of  its  symptoms  can  be  treated  l)est  by  changing  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  patient  towards  them  and  giving  him  a  proi)or  appreciation  of  their 
significance.  Most  s^Tiiptoms  are  likely  to  produce  exaggerated  reactions,  espe- 
cially in  patients  who  are  over-solicitous  aliout  themselves.  Not  a  few  of  the 
symptoms  are  really  nature's  attempts  at  comjK'nsation,  or  the  result  of  condi- 
tions whicli  show  a  natural  disi)osition  to  bring  about  a  cure.  Fever,  for 
instance,  prorluces  lassitude  and  great  fatigue  on  exertion,  and  patients  are 
prone  to  think  that  this  mejuis  weakness  or  exhaustion.  It  is  really  only  an 
indication  of  the  necessity  for  rest,  and  is  brought  alxiut  liy  nature's  refusal 
to  8upi)ly  all  the  demands  of  the  muscles  for  nutrition,  at  a  time  when  the 
febrile  condition  is  burning  up  a  lot  of  extra  material.  Far  from  being  a  dis- 
advantage, weakness  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  condition. 

Hemorrhage. — Probably  no  symptom  that  occurs  in  connection  with  tuber- 
culosis is  more  influenced  by  the  mental  attitude  than  hemorrhage.  It  is  a 
most  disturbing  incident.  Even  in  quite  small  amounts  it  upsets  the  patient 
.seriously  and,  of  course,  in  large  amounts  it  is  a  source  of  profound  disturl)- 
ance  even  to  the  most  placid  of  j)atients.  Kxcitcinent  always  adds  to  it.  Prob- 
ably no  ])hysical  means  that  we  have  at  couiniaiid  can  be  depended  on  to  con- 
trol it.  Ergot  used  to  be  popular,  but  such  physiological  action  as  it  exerts, 
so  far  as  we  know  the  drug,  would  seem  to  1m?  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as 
good. 

Other  remedies  have  gradually  lost  favor  in  the  liands  of  those  who  have 
had  most  expedience  with  the  symptom  and  gallic  acid  and  supra-renal  extract, 
the  older  and  newer  remedy,  are  now  little  depended  on.  Two  things  are  im- 
portant— to  secure  lower  blood  pre>isun*  and  h^sened  jiulmonary  activity.  For 
these  o|)iuni  in  some  form  is  undoubtedly  th(»  best  drug;  and  then  a  placid 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  patient  must  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 
The  scare  in  these  cases,  in  so  far  as  it  is  relaxing,  is  rather  favorable  than 
unfavorable  for  the  patient.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  absolute 
quiet  and  silence  and  then  to  allay  all  reactionary  cxeit<'ment.  It  is  important 
to  make  patients  realize  that  while  hemorrhage  is  a  serious  complication,  it  is 
bv  no  means  so  serious  as  is  usuallv  thought. 

^lanv  cases  of  tuberculosis  that  eventuallv  run  a  slow  course  are  ushered 
in  by  hemorrhage,  or  have  it  as  a  very  early  manifestation.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  people  have  had  hemorrhage  as  a  symptom  and  live  to  tell  of  it 
thirty  or  forty  years  later.  This  was  not  due  to  any  mistake  of  <liagnosi8,  for 
a  generation  ago  tuiiereulosis  was  more  likely  to  b<»  missed  when  actually 
present  than  to  be  diagnosed  when  absent.  lnd(>ed.  this  tendency  for  the 
cases  in  which  hemorrhage  occurred  to  run  not  so  fatal  a  course*  as  others  was 
a  fact  that  seemed  to  an  older  generation  of  physicians  to  require  explanation. 
Tliey  suggested  that  j>ossibly  the  hemorrhage  swept  out  with  it  some  of  the 
virulent  elements  from  the  lungs  and  so  lessened  \]w  infection.  From  what  we 
now  know  this  is  a  doubtful  explanation,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  frank 
hemorrhage  might  reduce  the  amount  of  toxins  in  the  cirenlation  and  so  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  dist^ase  give  nature  a  fresh  start  in  resistive  vitality. 
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Wliat  is  much  more  likely,  however,  is  that  the  occurrence  of  early  hem- 
()rrha»r<'  maile  it  eai«ier  for  the  patients  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the 
affection  and  hrouglit  them  to  accept  advice  as  to  proper  precautions.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  diflicult  and  used  to  be  even  more  so  in  the  past  to 
make  the  patient  understand  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection  the  necessity 
for  giving  up  indoor  occupations  and  living  the  outdoor  life  with  the  care  for 
nutrition  tliat  is  so  important  if  the  case  is  to  he  improvinl.  Hemorrhage 
scared  them  into  submission.  In  the  old  days  it  was  the  first  positive  symptom 
of  consumption.  Now  we  have  numy  others,  and  instead  of  following  the  advice 
of  over-solicitous  relatives  that  we  should  not  tell  patients  what  is  the  matter 
with  them,  we  tell  them  franklv  and  secure  such  care  of  the  health  as  will 
bring  about  improvement.  Probably  nothing  illustrates  so  well  the  necessity 
f<»r  thus  influencing  the  patients'  minds  into  caring  for  themselves  as  the  fact 
that  the  hemorrhagic  cases,  as  a  rule,  do  l)etter  than  the  others.  All  of  this 
can  be  used  to  make  the  minds  of  patients  much  less  disturbed  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  by  this  alarming  symptom. 

Cough. — In  the  chapter  on  Coughs  and  Colds  we  have  outlined  how  much 
coughing  may  depend  on  suggest icm,  or  habit,  or  on  the  tendency  to  yield  to 
slight  bronchial  irritation  when  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  it.  Most  tubercu- 
lous j)atients  cough  much  more  than  is  n(K;essary.  This  is  always  somewhat 
dangerous  for  them  since  it  disturbs  their  lungs,  has  a  tendency  to  distribute 
tubercle  bacilli  in  their  lungs,  or  in  the  air  around  them,  and  may  by  efforts 
at  expulsion  lacerate  affected  blood  vessels  and  produce  hemorrhage.  When- 
ever cough  is  productive  it  should  be  indulged  in,  for  it  removes  material  that 
i?hould  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  Unproductive  coughing,  however,  can 
usually  be  controlled  l>y  training. 

It  is  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  phthisis  that  the  control  of  coughing 
by  suggestion  is  important.  There  are  many  little  coughs,  *'hacks"  as  they  are 
sonutimes  called,  freipiently  repeated  by  those  in  a  very  early  stage  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  which  are  consei[uent  upon  irritation  either  of  pul- 
monary nerves  or  of  pulmonary  tissues,  but  that  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  a 
rule,  if  a  little  attention  is  j)aid  to  suj)|)ressing  them.  As  a  warning  sign  they 
are  excellent,  but  the  patient  should  Ik*  taught  not  to  indulge  in  them.  Cough- 
ing tends  to  jnvvent  nature's  curative  reaction  and  the  contraction  of  j»ul- 
monary  tissues  which  may  take  ])lace  around  a  lesion.  In  beginning  con- 
sumption, even  whcrr  there  is  hut  slight  infiltration,  we  know  from  the  obser- 
vation (►f  the  movements  of  the  dia[»hragm  eitlier  by  the  X-ray  or  directly  by 
Litton 's  method  that  its  excursions  on  the  affected  side  are  shortened.  Cough- 
ing is  in  direct  opjjosition  to  this  setting  of  the  lung  at  rest  and  therefore 
should  be  controlled;  however,  as  our  drug  remedies  are  likely  to  disturb  the 
stomach,  whose  healthy  function  is  so  important  in  these  cases,  the  use  of  the 
Uiind  in  the  control  of  tlie  cough  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Thoracic  Discomfort.— Complaints  are  often  made  by  the  tuberculous  of 
pains  in  the  thorax.  Ordinarily  the  discomfort  is  supj)osed  to  be  <lue  to  the 
lung  condition,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  either  aetually  in  the  lung  itself 
or  in  the  i)leura,  or  communicated  fnun  than  by  reflex  to  the  muscles.  In 
most  cases,  how(»ver.  patients  C(uii|)lain  of  jiain  on  the  side  that  is  eitlier  not 
affected  at  all  or  least  affected.  If  thev  have  been  told  that  the  other  side 
is  suffering  most  from  tuberculosis,  they  are  prone  either  to  think  that  now  the 
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well  side  is  being  invaded  or  else  that  their  physician  is  making  a  mistake^  and 
both  thoughts  are  seriously  discouraging.  The  reason  for  the  pains  on  the 
well  or  the  better  side,  however,  are  easy  to  understand.  As  far  as  possible, 
as  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  the  X-rays  or  seen  in  the  observation  of  the 
so-called  Litten's  phenomenon — the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm — nature  puts 
the  ailing  lung  at  rest  and  the  diaphragm  moves  much  less  on  that  side  than 
on  any  other.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  breathing  in  this  side  the 
other  lung  does  compensatory  work.  Tliis  over-stretdies  the  muscles  of  the 
thorax  on  the  well  side  and  causes  some  over-work  in  them.  The  consequence 
is  a  tiredness  which  may  become  fatigue;  in  damp  weather  this  may  be  even 
painful.  Just  why  damp  weather  has  this  particular  effect  on  muscles  is  not 
surely  known.  Muscular  action  is  probably  accomplished  with  more  difficulty 
in  damp  weather  because  of  the  relaxing  effect  of  moisture  on  tissues  and  cir- 
culation. Reassurances  may  be  given  them,  then,  that  will  keep  them  from 
thinking  seriously  of  tlu»  significance  of  these  pains  except  as  an  index  of 
nature's  compensatory  efforts.  The  painful  conditions  instead  of  causing  dis- 
couragement will,  then,  be  a  source  of  encouragement.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  rubbing  with  some  gentle  stimulant,  soaj),  liniment,  or  the  like,  will 
greatly  improve  the  thoracic  muscles  in  these  cases,  but  the  rubbing  must  be 
done  gently  and  by  somecme  else  beside  the  patient,  for  it  is  only  beneficial  if 
done  from  before,  backwards,  in  order  to  help  the  return  venous  circulation 
which  runs  in  that  direction  in  the  external  respiratory  muscles. 

Altitude. — There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  amount  of  water 
which  finds  its  way  out  through  the  lun^s  at  varying  altitudes.  At  sea  level 
an  ordinary  patient  will  lose  during  the  night  about  300  cc,  that  is,  something 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  water,  through  his  respiratory  tract.  At  an  altitude 
of  5,000  feet,  however,  this  amount  is  almost  doubled,  and  at  10,000  feet  is 
almost  trebled.  At  2,000  feet  it  is  half  as  much  again  as  it  is  at  sea  level. 
This  copious  giving  off  of  water  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  lungs.  It  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  reasons  whv  altitude  is  a  favorable  element  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  Only  beginning  cases  of  tuberculosis,  however,  are  able  to 
stand  the  additional  work  thus  put  on  them,  though  a  slight  elevation,  up 
to  2,000  or  even  3,000  feet,  rather  seems  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  cases.  How 
far-reaching  the  effect  of  this  extra  loss  of  fluid  is,  is  appreciated  from  the 
concentration  of  blood  which  takes  place  and  which  ])roduces  a  blood  count  of 
8,000,000  red  cells  at  a  mile  of  altitude  in  ])atients  who.  at  the  sea  level,  have  no 
more  than  4,500,000.  Sucli  patients,  of  course,  need  much  more  water  and 
fluids  generally  to  be  comfortable  than  when  living  lower  down. 

Suggestion  and  Treatment. — There  are  many  accessory  suggestions  with 
regard  to  food  that  serve  to  confirm  the  patient  in  the  idea  that  abundance  and 
variety  of  food  must  be  taken  if  the  battle  with  the  disease  is  to  be  won.  To 
patients  who  find  milk  difficult  to  take,  it  must  be  explained  that  a  copious 
amount  of  fiuid  in  the  system  is  needed  in  order  to  make  coughing  easier.  So 
milk  serves  a  therapeutic  as  well  as  a  nutritional  purpose.  In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  explained  that  fats,  such  as  bacon  and  cream,  hel])  to  keep  the  bowels 
from  becoming  constipated  and  constipation  inevitably  disturbs  the  appetite. 

Explanations  as  to  the  advisability  of  ]»eing  out  of  the  city  and  in  a  por- 
tion of  country  not  very  thickly  j)opulated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibilities 
of  secondary  infection  with  other  res])iratory  diseases  and  bacteria  of  various 
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kinds^  will  make  a  patient  understand  the  necessity  for  leaving  town.  It 
may  be  helpful,  also,  to  insist  on  the  value  of  living  at  some  elevation  above  sea 
level  as  an  aid  to  expectoration. 

Cough  is  the  symptom  that  many  of  these  patients  fear  most,  and  a 
promise  of  any  amelioration  of  it  by  a  simple  change  of  location  helj)s  them  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  city  life  for  a  while.  Some  patients  who  have  been  bene- 
fited by  a  stay  in  a  sanatorium  come  back  with  a  relapse  of  their  symptoms. 
They  dread  to  return  to  the  sanatorium  and  think  they  can  care  for  themselves 
as  well  at  home,  since  they  know  what  the  regulations  are,  though  it  may  be 
evident  to  the  physician  that  they  are  losing  ground  in  their  city  environment. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  give  them  a  careful  explanation  of  what  we  know 
of  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  consumptives  who  have  sufficient  reactionary 
power  to  stand  it. 

Negative  Suggestions. — Some  suggestions  are  valuable  for  the  prophylaxis 
of  complications.  For  instance,  tuberculous  patients  must  be  warned  not  to 
indulge  in  breathing  exercises  without  the  express  consent  of  the  physician. 
So  much  is  said  in  popular  literature  as  to  the  value  of  breathing  exercises 
that  many  a  patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis  thinks  that,  not  only  may  they 
be  indulged  in  with  impunity,  but  that  they  will  surely  do  good  and  can  do  no 
possible  harm.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  Many  localized  lesions  have 
been  diffused  in  this  way  and  there  is  always  danger  that  the  strain  will  cause 
hemorrhage.  Patients  must  be  warned  also  to  avoid  any  possible  condition 
in  which  they  might  have  to  over-exert  themselves.  Because  of  the  dust 
inevitably  breathed  during  autornqbile  riding,  this  pleasure  must  be  denied 
to  tuberculous  patients  as  a  rule,  but  even  when  they  have  recovered  sufficiently 
80  that  this  may  be  permitted  they  must  be  warned  not  to  take  long  rides  into 
the  country  lest  the  breaking  down  of  the  machine  should  place  them  under 
the  necessity  of  walking  a  long  distance.  This  idea  should  also  be  emphasized 
for  rowing  excursions,  or  trips  by  motor  boat,  for  occasionally  they  lead  to 
serious  and  exhausting  exposure. 

One  negative  suggestion  should  be  given  at  the  very  initial  stage  to  every 
patient  in  whom  the  presence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  l)een  recognized. 
This  should  be  a  warning  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  against  permitting  the 
development  of  constipation.  Tuberculous  patients  must  never  strain  at  stool. 
Almost  necessarily  a  certain  nuinl)er  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  swallowed  every 
day  whenever  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  at  all  active  and  they  are  constantly 
present  in  the  digestive  tract.  If  tuberculous  patients  then  strain  at  stool, 
little  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  are  caused  in  which 
tubercle  bacilli  find  a  favorable  nidus.  Ischio-rectal  abscesses  are  common 
among  the  tuberculous  and  rectal  fistulje  often  give  much  bother.  When  a 
tuberculous  patient  develops  such  a  condition,  a  period  of  depression  and  dis- 
couragement will  follow,  for  there  is  a  curious  tendency  to  depression  asso- 
ciated with  all  lesions  of  the  rectum.  A  pulmonary  patient  who  has  been 
doing  well  will  often  fail  to  make  progress  for  months  after  the  development 
of  even  a  small  ischio-rectal  abscess. 
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CHAPTRR  rri 

NEUROTIC  ASTHMA  AND  COGNATE  CONDITIONS 

For  the  conj*i(k»ratir)ii  of  its  psychothcTajA'  asthma  may  l>e  divided  into  two 
form? — symptomatic  and  essential,  or  neurotic,  asthma.  Symptomatic  asthma 
is  a  dilliculty  of  hreathing,  the  result  of  some  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion, as  hy  heart  diseast^  or  with  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  blood,  as  by 
kidney  disease,  or  various  blood  conditions,  or  from  direct  interference  with 
respiration  from  some  pulmonary  affection.  Essential  asthma  is  not  dependent 
on  any  organic  condition,  but  is  an  interference  with  breathing  without  any 
distinct  i)at}iological  condition  in  the  lungs  themselves  or  in  the  general  cir- 
culation. There  may  be  some  emphysema,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
respiraiory  dilliculty.  It  is  s|)oken  of  as  neurotic  asthma,  and  the  most  careful 
investigations  made  of  individuals  who  have  died  during  a  seizure  has  failed 
to  give  any  sure  ])athological  basis  for  the  affection.  Certain  accompanying 
phenomena  are  worthy  of  note.  Tlie  most  interesting  of  these  arc  Cursch- 
mann's  sj)irals,  which  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  translucent  pellets  very 
characteristically  de8cril)ed  by  I^ennec  as  ])earls.  They  are  evidently  formed  in 
the  finer  bronchioles  and  show  that  the  affection  extends  to  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  broncliial  system.  In  connection  with  these  the  so-called  asthma 
crystals  first  described  by  Charcot  and  Von  Leyden  and  sometimes  called  by 
their  combined  names  are  often  found.  Besides,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
eosinophilcs  in  the  sputum  itself  entangled  within  the  filaments  of  the  spirals 
and  an  eosinophila  of  the  blood. 

Etiology. — Not  only  are  we  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  these  phenomena 
but  there  is  even  some  doubt  as  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory 
spasm  itself.  There  is  a  general  imj)ression  that  the  ])aroxysm  is  due  to  in- 
capacity to  insj»ire  because  of  a  paroxysmal  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Gee  in  his  "Medical  Lectures  and  Ay)horisms''  *  rather  leans  towards  the 
explanation  that  suffering  is  due  not  to  any  inability  to  fill  the  lungs  but  to 
inca])acity  to  empty  them  when  they  have  become  over-distended  with  air. 
He  tells  the  story  related  by  Dean  Swift  of  the  old  man  whose  barrel-shaped 
chest  was  fixed  in  sj>asm  so  full  of  air  that  the  patient  could  not  find  room  for 
the  slightest  additional  bnatli.  "If  1  ever  get  this  air  that  is  in  me  out,"  the 
patient  declared  to  the  Dean,  "I  will  never  take  another  breath." 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  symptomatic  from  neurotic  or  essential 
asthma.  In  symptomatic  asthma  the  onlv  assured  treatment  of  the  condition 
must  come  through  amelioration  of  the  organic  condition  causing  the  symp- 
toms. Cardiac  and  renal  asthma  respond  promptly  to  remedies  which  relieve 
critical  ccmditions  that  may  be  present  in  the  heart  or  kidneys.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  respiration  is  readily  disturlx'd  by  mental  influ- 
ences. A\niere  cardiac  or  renal  disease  causes  interference  with  respiration 
this  is  much  em|)hasized  by  tb(^  j)atienCs  unfavorable  mental  attitude  toward 
it,  or  much  reliev(»d  by  k(»epin<r  him  from  worrying  over  bis  condition.  Even 
symptomatic  asthma,  then,  has  a  definite  place  in  psychotherapeutics,  though 
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it  would  be  serious  not  to  reco^ize  the  underlying  conditions  and  treat  them. 
If  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  is  one  of  discouragement,  the  respiratory 
difliculties  will  continue  to  l)e  a  marked  symptom  of  the  case,  even  though 
the  proper  remedies  for  the  relief  of  cardiac  or  renal  conditions  are  adminis- 
tered. 

Symptomatic  Picture. — Wliat  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
experiences  of  the  young  physician  early  in  practice,  especially  if  he  has  not 
before  seen  a  typical  case,  is  to  be  called  to  a  patient  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma.  Often  the  sufferer  is  sitting  up  in  bed  so  as  to  get  all  the 
air  possible,  and,  though  the  windows  are  wide  open,  he  is  gasping  for  breath, 
usually  pleading  for  more  air  with  a  tense,  anxious  expression,  starting  eyes, 
and  the  sweat  pouring  from  his  forehead,  while  the  accessory  muscles  of  res- 
piration, deeply  engaged  in  moving  his  thorax  to  move  air  enough  to  keep 
him  from  stifling,  emphasize  his  dyspnea.  Occasionally  a  degree  of  cyanosis 
develops  that  is  quite  startling  for  the  untrained  observer.  Most  of  those  who 
see  the  symptomatic  j)icture  for  the  first  time  think  that  death  is  impending, 
and  the  patient  himself,  if  he  has  not  had  a  series  of  attacks,  will  fear  a  fatal 
termination.  It  appears  impossible  to  believe  that  the  next  morning,  within 
six  or  seven  hours  of  this,  the  ])atient  will,  as  a  rule,  be  quite  well  and  walking 
round  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent  good  health. 

As  a  rule,  the  worse  these  cases  seem  in  their  intensitv  and  the  more  the 
patient  is  anxious,  the  more  surely  are  they  merely  of  functional  nervous 
origin ;  above  all,  the  more  com])laints  of  lack  of  air  and  of  fear  of  impending 
death  that  are  mad(»,  the  more  likely  is  the  patient  to  be  all  right  within  a  few 
hours.  Asthma  looks  as  though  it  must  be  due  to  some  serious  organic  condi- 
tion. Of  course,  in  many  cases  of  difficult  breathing,  even  with  asthma-like 
attacks,  there  are  underlying  serious  conditions  of  heart  and  kidneys  that  are 
extremely  dangerous.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  do  not  ])roduce  the  woful 
pictures  of  purely  neurotic  asthma.  Even  when  the  basis  of  the  asthma  is  an 
emphysema,  which  of  itself  is  not  dangerous  and  is  quite  compatible  with  long 
life,  the  attacks,  though  fref[uent  and  severe,  are  usually  not  so  serious  looking 
as  those  in  which  absolutely  no  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs,  or  heart,  or 
kidneys  can  he  found,  and,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  organic 
change  to  account  for  the  extremely  uncomfortable  and  even  terrifying 
symptoms. 

Mental  Influence. — In  the  medical  literature  of  asthma  there  are  abundant 
proofs  that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  ])atient  towards  his  affection  means 
very  much.  There  is  the  story,  thoroughly  vouched  for,  of  the  two  friends 
stopping  at  a  little  country  hotel  late  at  night.  One  of  them  was  a  neurotic 
subject,  who,  whenever  he  remained  for  some  time  in  a  stuffy  atmosphere,  was 
likely  to  have  a  s^'vere  asthmatic  attack.  The  quarters  assigned  to  them  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  craniy)ed  little  rooms  with  a  single  small  window  that  occa- 
sionallv  are  found  in  the  attics  of  conntrv  inns  in  Kni^land.  T)urin<r  the  nijjht 
the  patient  of  asthmatic  tendencies  had  one  of  his  attacks  and  begged  his 
friend  to  open  the  window.  I'he  friend,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  did  not 
remember  the  positi(m  of  the  winclow  and,  the  night  being  very  dark,  he  felt 
for  it  and  fmally  found  it.  Tie  could  not  rnis(^  the  sash  and  he  could  not  move 
it  either  inward  or  outward  and  there  seemed  no  way  of  getting  it  0])en. 
His  friend  was  insistently  clamoring  for  air  with  that  tone  of  despair  and 
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dread  of  impending  death  so  characteristic  of  the  young,  inexperienced  asthma 
sufferer.  Unahle  to  get  the  window  open,  the  sympathetic  companion  finally 
took  Ills  shoe  and  smashed  the  glass.  The  relief  was  immediate.  Scarcely  had 
the  crash  of  the  broken  glass  been  heard  before  the  patient  gave  an  audible  sigh 
of  relief.  WHien  his  friend  went  over  to  him  he  felt  so  mucli  better  that  it 
was  rather  easy  for  the  sufferer  to  persuade  him  that  nothing  more  would  be 
needed  and  that  he  should  go  back  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  when  the  friend 
awoke,  his  first  glance,  directed  by  the  sunlight  that  came  streaming  into  the 
window,  was  toward  the  broken  panes  of  the  night  before.  To  his  surprise  it 
was  not  l>roken.  Wondering  what  had  happened,  he  looked  round  the  room 
to  find  that  he  had  smashed  two  panes  in  an  old  lK)okcase  set  into  the  wall,  and 
that  it  was  the  breaking  of  the  glass  with  the  suggestion  of  free  ingress  of  air 
that  it  involved  and  not  any  real  provision  of  fresh  air  that  had  cured  his 
friend's  asthma  so  promptly. 

Suggoftiion. — When  much-vaunted  cures  for  asthma  are  analyzed,  many  of 
them  an*  found  to  depend  more  on  suggestion  than  on  any  other  element. 
Various  forms  of  cigarettes  are  used,  comparatively  innocuous  in  themselves, 
and  certainly  of  no  strong  therapeutic  action,  yet  they  work  marvels  in  loosen- 
ing the  spasm  that  comes  over  the  lungs  in  asthmatic  attacks.  Any  sort  of 
a  cigarette  will  do  at  the  beginning.  I  have  seen  dried  grape-vine  stems  work 
very  well  in  the  country,  esi>ecially  in  young  women  to  whom  the  idea  of  smok- 
ing anything  was  strongly  suggestive.  Cubebs  cigarettes  have  the  same  effect  on 
older  people.  Doubtless  there  is  some  relaxing  action  in  the  smoke.  This  is 
not  enough,  however,  to  account  for  the  effect  produced  without  mental  influ- 
ence. After  cubebs  have  l)een  tried  for  a  period  and  begin  to  lose  their  effi- 
cacy, then  other  materials  that  produce  a  pungent  smote  or  have  a  certain 
sensorv  action,  as  stramonium  leaves,  mav  be  used,  and  will  also  have  the  mar- 
velous  power  of  cubebs.  After  a  time,  however,  they,  too,  lose  their  efficacy, 
and,  as  a  rule,  each  succc»ssive  cigarette  that  is  tried  has  less  power  than  the 
first  to  control  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  more  one  hears  of  cures  for  asthma,  and  the  longer  one  has  experience 
with  these  cases,  the  clearer  does  it  become  that  there  is  a  large  suggestive  ele- 
ment in  every  successful  treatment.  If  a  piece  of  ordinary  blotting  paper  be 
dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpeter  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will,  if  touched 
by  a  lighted  match,  bum  slowly  without  flame,  but  with  the  production  of 
heavy,  thick  smoke.  The  therapeutic  elements  in  this  are  not  ver}'  strong,  but 
the  suggestive  element,  when  a  room  ^vU  full  of  it,  is  intensi^  and  is  cumula- 
tive. Very  probably  tlie  thick  smoke,  rich  in  nitrites,  has  some  tendency  to 
relax  the  spasm  in  the  lungs  which  causes  the  asthmatic  seizure,  but  after  a 
time  the  remedy  fails  and  sonu'thing  else  has  to  be  tried.  In  many  cases,  when 
first  used,  it  almost  works  a  miracle.  This  is  the  simplest  type  of  suggestive 
treatment  for  asthma. 

Mental  Shod-, — Any  strong  mental  influence,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
the  suggestion  of  assure<l  relief,  is  likely  to  do  nmch  for  asthma  of  essentially 
neurotic  character,  and  indeed  is  more  j)owerful  in  dispelling  the  symptoms 
of  the  seizure  than  almost  any  other  means  that  we  have.  Sometimes  even 
things  ai»solutely  inditferent  which  produce  a  profound  mental  impression, 
prove  curative.  There  are  many  stories  of  men  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
asthmatic  seizure  being  suddenlv  roused  l»v  the  crv  of  fire,  or  an  alarm  of  some 
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kind  near  them,  liaving  the  spasmodic  conditions  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
Occasionally  where  attacks  of  jsthnia  recurred  regularly  on  successive  nights 
for  a  considerable  period,  travel  on  a  railroad  train  or  an}i;hing  else  which 
occupied  the  attention  much,  ])rolonged  the  interval  between  seizures  and  some- 
times put  an  end  to  the  series  of  attacks.  The  more  one  knows  of  asthma  the 
more  one  realizes  how  much  its  occurrence  dejxjnds  on  mental  influences  of 
many  kinds  in  association  with  various  reflex  irritations,  some  of  them  very 
distant  from  the  respiratory  tract  and  comparatively  trivial  in  their  effects  on 
other  people. 

Loss  of  Control, — Occasionally  in  elderly  neurotic  people  over-fatigue  in- 
duces an  attack  of  asthma  about  the  time  that  sleep  becomes  deep.  This 
usually  occurs  after  the  first  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  The  inhibitory  power  of 
the  nervous  system  over  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lung  tissues  seems  lost  in 
deep  sleep  and  then  the  asthmatic  condition  develops.  The  greater  the  effort  to 
breathe  the  more  intense  does  the  contraction  l)ecome,  until  the  antispasmodic 
effect  of  the  presence  of  a  lessened  amount  of  oxygen  and  an  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  ])lood  makes  itself  felt.  In  many  cases  these  pa- 
tients will  be  relieved  of  the  tendency  to  such  spasm  by  taking  a  cup' of  coffee. 
This  stimulates  the  general  circulation  and  minimizes  the  reflex  tendency 
which  centers  in  their  respiratory  tracts.  Such  patients  after  taking  an  amount 
of  coffee  that  would  keep  ordinary  people  awake  all  night,  sink  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  into  a  quiet,  restful  sleep  and  awake  quite  refreshed.  This  is  not 
^entirely  suggestive,  but  suggestion  plays  an  added  role  in  the  relief  of  all  the 
symptoms.     * 

Treatment. — Varied  Cures, — We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  asthma  is  en- 
tirely amenable  to  suggestive  treatment,  but  we  emphasize  the  mental  influ- 
ences in  its  production  and  its  cure.  A  new  and  almost  infallible  cure  is 
announced  nearly  every  year  for  asthma,  as  for  tuberculosis.  Sometimes  this 
is  some  new  treatment  for  the  nose,  occasionally  it  is  a  novel  method  of  treat- 
ing the  throat,  but  reflexes  from  a  great  many  other  organs  not  at  all  in  touch 
with  the  respiratory  system  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  productive  of 
asthma,  and  their  treatment  has  been  followed  by  relief  from  this  trying  condi- 
tion. Washing  out  the  stomach,  for  instance,  has  been  followed  by  prolonged 
cessation  of  asthmatic  attacks.  In  children  it  is  claimed  that  occasionally  the 
correction  of  eye-strain  by  the  proper  glasses  has  cured  neurotic  asthma.  There 
are  those  who  have  had  cases  where  the  relief  of  long-continued  constipation 
had  a  like  therapeutic  result  and  there  are  other  and  even  more  curious  claims 
for  curative  effect  in  this  affection. 

Negative  and  Positive  Suggestion, — Any  condition  in  the  human  body 
that  sets  nerves  in  tension  and  requires  constant  inhibition  may  lead  to  such  a 
cumulative  effect  of  repression  that  reaction  follows  and  explosion  takes  place. 
In  particularly  susceptible  individuals,  irritable  respiratory  centers  may  be 
affected  with  consequent  asthmatic  seizures.  The  direct  treatment  of  the 
respiratory  tract  to  secure  ease  of  respiration  often  does  away  with  the  liability 
to  asthma  by  direct  prevention.  If  patients,  especially  young  patients,  are 
mouth-breathers  the  clearing  out  of  the  throat  and  nose  so  as  to  insure  normal 
breathing  can  naturally  be  ex])octed  to  lessen  any  tendency  to  asthma.  In 
the  same  way  treatment  of  irritative  or  degenerative  conditions  in  the  throat 
and  larynx,  as  well  as  in  the  nose,  may  be  considered  directly  curative.     On 
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the*  otlier  hand,  there  is  no  doiiht  that  many  of  the  slight  ameliorations  of 
intrana.sal  conditions  sugge^^ted  by  enthusiastic  s|)ecialist8  as  curing  asthma 
do  not  have  any  direct  thera|H'utic  influence  but  owe  their  efficacy  to  the 
strong  suggestion  of  the  oi)erator'8  assurance  on  the  j)ati(?nt'8  mind  that  this 
treatment  has  cured  asthma  in  manv  cases  and  will  surelv  cure  him. 

Drugs  and  Suggestions — The  medicines  that  are  especially  effective  in 
asthma  of  neurotic  origin  are  those  wliich  also  hqve  a  large  suggestive  influence 
because  of  their  taste  or  their  effects  upon  the  system.  Hoffman's  anodyne 
is  an  efficient  antispasmodic  and  is  wonderfully  effective  in  relieving  the  ten- 
dency to  asthma.  I  have  always  felt,  however,  though  I  have  given  it  freely, 
that  a  large  element  in  its  effc»ctiveness  was  its  particularly  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor  and  then  its  excretion  through  the  lungs  with  a  certain  sense  of  well- 
being  allied  somewhat  to  the  intoxication  that  comes  from  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  I  have  seen  asthmatic  tendencies  in  young  women  greatly  relieved  by 
the  use  of  valerian.  Undoubtedly  this  remedy,  like  the  compound  spirits  of 
ether,  is  antis[)asmodic  in  action,  yet  to  a  much  less  degree  than  Hoffman's 
mixture,  and  over  and  over  again  I  liave  noted  that  in  pill  form,  though  given 
in  largo  dos(*s,  it  was  not  as  effective  as  if  given  in  liquid  form  when  its  nau- 
seating smell  added  distinctly  to  its  suggestive  influence.  The  drug  itself 
does  good  i)ut  it  is  distinctly  Ix-lped  by  the  influence  ui>on  the  patient's  mind 
of  its  taste  and.  above  all,  of  its  aroma.  The  elixir  of  ammonium  valerianate 
being  particularly  unpleasant  is  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  these  patients. 

CUmatoihernpy  and  Suggestion. — The  climatic  treatment  of  asthma,  has 
received  much  attention.  Change  of  scene  and  environment  nearly  always 
does  good.  DifTerent  patients,  however,  require  very  different  conditions. 
Of  two  cases  of  neurotic  asthma  in  which  no  diagnostic  differences  can  be 
found,  one  will  improve  at  the  seasliore  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  while  the  other 
will  be  made  worse  by  such  a  change  though  probably  the  asthma  will  be 
improved  in  the  mountains  or  in  some  dry  climate.  Even  moving  from  one 
part  of  a  city  to  another  has  brought  great  improvement  in  asthma.  Some- 
times there  were  good  reasons  for  this,  as,  for  instance,  when  an  investigation 
showed  that  the  j)atient  liad  previously  been  living  above  a  bakery  from  which 
there  came  a  good  deal  of  hot  air  and  flour  dust.  Some  peoj)le  are  actually 
improved  by  close  contact  with  human  beings  in  rather  crowded  quarters.  I 
hav(»  known  a  settlement  worker  to  experience  great  reli(»f  from  asthma  when 
living  in  the  slums.  Where  there  is  intense  occupation  of  mind,  especially  if 
combined  with  the  suggestion  that  now  the  asthma  ought  to  be  better,  seizures 
will  1)0  less  frequent  and  less  severe.  All  sorts  of  ])laccs  in  the  moimtains  and 
by  the  seashore  have  acquired  reputations  as  relieving  asthma  which  were  justi- 
fied bv  manv  cured  cases  and  vet  thev  have  lost  tliis  reputation.  Whenever 
there  are  many  sufferers  together,  the  expectancy  of  relief  seems  to  do  great 
good. 

CHAPTER  IV 

DUST  ASTHMA,  SEASONAL  CATARRH.  HAY  FEVER 

Grouped  imder  the  t(Tm  "hay  fever'  theri-  an*  probably  as  many  different 
affections  as  there  are  under  the  term  "chronic  rheumatism.''    There  are  peo- 
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pie  who,  in  the  springtime,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm,  suffer  from 
what  is  popularly  called  hay  fever.  This  is  often  called  ''spring  catarrh"  or 
*'rose  cold"  and  seems  often  to  be  associated  with  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Then 
there  are  |)eople  whose  hay  fever,  as  it  is  called,  develops  al)out  the  first  of 
June  and  continues  to  he  l)othersome  until  the  middle  of  Julv,  when  there 
is  a  remission  of  symptoms,  though  in  dry  prolonged  hot  periods  after  that 
the  affection  may  recur.  It  seisms  as  if,  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  heated  term, 
the  warm,  drv,  dustv  air  irritates  their  nostrils  very  much,  while  after  some 
weeks  thev  ^raduallv  Ijecome  used  to  this  and  the  reaction  is  not  so  violent. 
Then  there  are  the  regular  hay-fever  patients  whose  affection  occurs  principally 
in  haying  time,  during  August  and  September,  though  most  of  them  have  not 
been  near  hay  })ollen,  and  the  disease  is  an  affection  of  dwellers  in  cities  rather 
than  in  the  country,  of  indoor  livers  more  than  of  farming  people,  who  might 
be  expected  to  suffer  most  from  the  supposed  cause,  hay  pollen.  Even  where 
pollen  is  directly  concerned  in  its  causation  it  is  probably  oftener  the  pollen  of 
the  rag  weed  rather  than  that  of  hay  that  is  responsible  for  it. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  disease  apparently  of  equal  importance. 
One  of  these  is  a  strictly  local  condition  interfering  with  respiration  in  some 
wav,  or  with  the  circulation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the 
lachrvmal  ducts.  The  other  is  an  individual  over-sensitiveness  so  that  there  is 
an  exaggerated  reaction  to  irritation.  Some  of  this  is  mental,  that  is,  is  due  to 
exi)ectancy,  or  to  the  persuasion  that  this  reaction  ts  sure  to  occur  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  As  a  consequence,  attacks  of  hay  fever  are  reported  even 
after  a  distant  view  of  a  hayfield,  or  of. rose  cold  due  to  the  sight  of  an  artificial 
rose,  and  of  other  recurrences  that  show  the  power  of  the  mind  to  bring  about 
at  least  a  beginning  of  symptoms. 

WTiile  the  first  or  physical  element  in  the  etiology  of  dust  catarrh  can  be 
treated  successfully  by  various  means,  it  is  important  to  get  the  mind  of  the 
individual  in  a  favorable  state  so  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  better  control 
over  his  vaso-motor  svstem  which  is  so  much  influenced  bv  emotions  and 
thoughts.  It  is  this  latter  element  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  that  has 
been  successfully  treated  bv  the  many  remedies  that  for  a  time  have  had 

ft  *  •> 

reported  success  in  the  cure  of  hay  fever  yet  afterwards  proved  to  be  of  no 
benefit  because  they  had  lost  their  influence  over  the  patients'  minds. 

In  a  review  of  Morell  MacKenzie's  book  "Hay  Fever,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Rose  Cold,"  Dr.  J.  N.  ^lacKenzie  *  has  some  paragraphs  on  hay  fever  which, 
though  written  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  worth  recalling  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  disease.  He  ])referred  to  call  the  disease  rhinitis  sympathetica 
or  corvza  vaso-motoria  periodica,  names  which  are  much  better  descriptive 
terms  and  have  no  unsubstantiated  suggestions  of  etiolog}'  in  them. 

According  to  our  conception,  the  so-called  nasal  reflex  neuroses,  whether 
taken  singly  or  collectively,  as  the  cause  of  the  ensemhle  of  phenomena  known 
as  "hay  fever."  may  be  regarded  as  the  protean  manifestation  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion to  which  we  have  given  the  name  rhinitis  sympathetica,  and  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  hyperesthetic  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve  centers  linked  to  a 
peculiar  excitability  of  the  nasal  cavernous  tissue.  For,  if  we  inquire  what  con- 
dition or  conditions  is  common  to  them  all.  and  what  morbid  process  is  capable 
of  producing  them,  either  singly  or  in  combination;   how  phenomena  apparently 
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80  widely  different  in  character  and  anatomical  sphere  of  operation  may  be  traced 
to  a  solitary  source,  we  find  the  answer  in  certain  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
changes  in  the  nasal  apparatus  and  in  a  certain  exalted  state  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  to  which  latter  we  instinctively  turn  as  the  organ  most  con- 
spicuously concerned  in  the  evolution  of  purely  reflex  acts.  In  whatever  relation 
the  local  nasal  affection  and  the  condition  of  the  sympathetic  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  matter  of  cause  and  effect,  they  must  both  be  regarded  as  inseparable 
factors  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  It  matters  not 
to  what  hypothesis  the  path  of  speculation  may  lead.  Of  this  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure,  that  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
a  certain  excitability  of  the  nasal  passages  is  necessary,  plus  an  exalted  state  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

Dr.  MacKcnzie  calls  attention  particularly  to  the  erectile  character  of  the 
tissues  mainly  involved  in  all  these  forms  of  dust  catarrh  and  dwells  on  the 
role  that  mental  influence  always  plays  in  the  phenomena  noted  in  such  tissues. 
This  with  the  vaso-motor  elements  in  the  affection  which  are  so  largely  also 
under  the  control  of  the  emotional  nature  make  it  clear  that  the  patholog}' 
of  the  affection  must  be  considered  from  this  standpoint  and,  therefore,  its 
therapy  also. 

Dr.  MacKenzie  continues: 

From  our  present  know^ledge  of  the  disease,  it  seems  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  its  pathology  is  intimately  interwoven  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  vaso-motor  sympathetic,  and  probably  a  hypersensitive  state  of  the  nerve 
centers  themselves.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  famous  section  of  the 
Sjrmpathetic  in  the  neck  by  Claude  Bernard,  symptoms  similar  to,  or  closely  allied 
to.  the  phenomena  of  hay  fever  were  produced;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  results 
reached  by  Prevost  in  his  experiments  on  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  is  there 
not  a  clue  to  lead  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  our  difficulties  to  a  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  question? 

In  the  human  body,  wherever  erectile  tissue  is  found,  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  reflex  or  sympathetic  acts;  there  seems  to  be  connected  with 
it  a  certain  receptivity  to  reflex  producing  impressions,  a  certain  power  of  reflex 
excitability  dependent  upon  its  structure  and  functions.  It  is  thus  peculiarly  a 
tissue  of  sympathy  in  which  we  may  most  satisfactorily  study  the  mechanism 
of  purely  reflex  or  sympathetic  acts.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that,  as  the  nasal 
corpora  cavernosa  belong  to  this  class  of  sympathetic  tissues,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  role  which  they  play  in  the  paroxysms  of  an  affection 
which  is  probably  connected  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  an  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  centers,  and  in  more  clearly  deflning  the  intimate  relation 
which  its  erection  bears  to  the  reflex  manifestations  of  the  disease  under  review. 

Thrse  considerations  explain  the  heretlity  of  the  affection  in  many  cases, 
since  it  is  dei>ondent  on  dtfirts  that  mav  be  familv  traits,  vet  thev  also  enable 
us  to  undiTstand  how  sli^rht  lesions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  be 
the  contiT  from  which  radiate  the  underlying  pathological  conditions  of  the 
disease. 

Bailroad  Asthma. — There  is  a  form  of  dust  asthma  which  deserves  sjk^ 
cial  attenii«»n  here  beiause  it  is  due  to  nu>iliTn  conditions  and  helps 
to  an  understanding  of  the  etiology.  It  occurs  in  sensitive  persons  when 
thev  travel  on  railroad  trains  in  warm  weather,  oarticularlv  if  it  has 
bt^en  drv  for  s^-vt-ral  davs  and  dust  is  ahundant.  It  has  W-en  called  railroad 
asthma  »»r  rai]r««iid  catarrh  l»v  the  Eni:lish  and  the  (nrnuins.  hut  the  condition 
has  no  nifi>sary  connitlion  with  the  railroa«l.  It  feeiirs  as  a  consequence  of 
the  infiltration  into  railroad  cars  of  tine  dust  during'  tlie  luij^siige  of  the  train. 
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I  have  scon  it  in  those  who  had  made  lon*:!^  .trips  over  dusty  roads  in  automo- 
biles, though  the  dust  of  the  railroad  seems  finer  and  more  penetrating.  It 
develoj)s  just  as  mucli  at  the  end  of  a  long  train  as  if  the  passenger  spent  most 
of  the  journey  in  the  car  next  the  engine  and  apj)arently  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  engine  burns  hard  or  soft  coal.  Tliey  use  soft  coal  almost  exclu- 
sively in  England  and  Germany,  but  one  sec^  cases  of  it  here  after  travel  on 
roads  that  burn  hard  coal  and  are  especially  cleanly  in  this  respect.  Soft 
coal  adds  somew^hat  to  the  amount  of  dust  and  therefore  this  increases  the 
irritation,  but  tliere  is  notliing  specific  about  coal  dust.  It  is  surprising  how 
severe  the  symptoms  may  be.  I  have  seen  a  patient  who  had  traveled  con- 
tinuously for  four  days  across  the  continent  who  had  so  much  photophobia 
when  he  alighted  from  the  train,  that  he  was  almost  unable  to  open  his  eyes, 
and  it  was  not  until  twelve  hours  had  passed  that  he  could  open  his  eyes  with 
any  comfort,  yet  at  the  end  of  two  days  practically  all  the  symptoms  had 
passed  off. 

Prof.  Fraenkel,  professor  of  laryngology  and  rhinology  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  classify  the  condition  among  the  affec- 
tions related  to  "hay  fever,"  described  certain  features  of  it  very  well  in  a 
clinical  lecture  reported  in  International  Clinics,  Vol.  II,  Ninth  Series,  1899. 
As  a  rhinologist  he  insists  on  the  nasal  conditions  that  underlie  the  affection 
yet  suggests  that  the  nasal  hyperemia  may  be  due  to  reflexes  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  basis  of  these  is  undoubtedly  very  often  an  emotional  condition 
of  the  patient,  a  dread  of  dust,  an  expectancy  of  symptoms  and  a  consequent 
exaggerated  reaction.  Unorganized  dust  produces  asthma,  but  organic  mate- 
rials bring  more  severe  and  lasting  effects,  partly  because  of  the  mental  effect 
of  odors  and  other  sensorv  conditions  in  connection  with  them. 

The  Personal  Element  and  Power  of  Suggestion. — The  history  of  these 
asthmas  and  other  symptoms  produced  by  odors  and  dust  make  it  clear  that 
the  more  that  is  known  about  the  disease  the  surer  it  becomes  that  there  is  a 
large  personal  element,  usually  dependent  on  a  certain  frame  of  mind,  in  the 
cases.  Some  peoj)le  are  affected  by  one  form  of  irritant,  some  by  another, 
some  by  pollen,  others  by  animal  emanations,  and  not  a  few  by  a  persuasion 
of  the  likelihood  of  suffering  from  these  things,  since  occasionally  the  sight 
of  an  artificial  product  produces  a  like  result.  Certain  classes  suffer  much 
more  than  others.  Those  who  are  much  confined  to  the  house  and  who  are 
especially  j)rone  to  reflection  u|)on  themselves  and  their  feelings  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  patients.  In  old  days  the  monks  were  favorite  victims,  in 
modern  times  literary  folk,  students,  and  those  who  have  the  time  and  the 
inclination  for  reading  and  introspection  are  particularly  likely  to  suffer.  How 
much  the  mental  element  may  account  for  in  these  cases  is  not  clear,  but  it 
stands  for  much  more  than  has  been  thought  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
more  relief  of  symptoms  is  afforded  by  diversion  of  mind  and  change  of  dwell- 
ing quite  apart  from  external  conditions  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  no  specific  dust  but  almost  any  kind  of  dust  produces 
these  conditions  in  sensitive  persons. 

Dr.  MacKenzie  describes  an  interesting  case  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
were  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  artificial  rose.  The  story  is  so  striking 
and  he  has  told  it  so  well  that  T  prefer  to  tell  it  in  his  own  words.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  clinical  history  of  the  case  was  typical.     About  the  end  of 
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May  or  the  be^nning  of  June  every  year  the  patient  suffered  from  a  coryza 
preceded  for  a  f(»w  days  hy  an  indefinite  sense  of  pjeneral  deprt^ssion  with  a  dia- 
agreeable  feeling  of  heaviness  in  llie  head.  Sometimes  there  were  ehilly  feel- 
ings and  general  malaist?.  The  catarrhal  stage  commenced  with  profuse  watery 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  coj)ious  flow  of  tears  with  redness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, itching  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia  and  photophobia.  The  exterior  of  the 
nose,  especially  at  the  tip,  l)ecame  intensely  red  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
attack  the  cuticle  desquamated.  There  was  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough  re- 
lieved by  sneezing,  an  intense  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  the  voice  became 
husky,  the  phanux  dry,  the  ears  stopj>ed  up  and  tinnitus  occurred.  Her  at- 
tacks continued  most  of  the  summer  and  were  always  brought  on  by  the  pollen 
of  any  plant  and  above  all  by  the  smell  of  a  rose.  It  was,  indeed,  an  example 
and  of  the  most  aggravated  form.  She  was  brought  to  Dr.  MacKenzie  in 
consultation  and  I  leave  him  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Decidedly  skeptical  as  to  the  power  of  pollen  to  produce  a  paroxysm  in  her  par- 
ticular case,  I  practiced  the  following  deception  upon  her,  which  still  further 
confirmed  me  in  that  belief.  For  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  I  obtained  an 
artificial  rose  of  such  exquisite  workmanship  that  it  presented  a  perfect  counter- 
feit of  the  original.  To  exclude  every  possible  error,  each  leaf  was  carefully 
wiped,  80  that  not  a  single  particle  of  foreign  matter  was  secreted  within  the 
convolutions  of  the  artificial  flower.  When  the  patient  entered  my  consultation 
room,  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling  unusually  well.  The  evening  before  she 
attempted  to  wear  some  roses,  but  had  been  obliged  to  remove  them  from  h^r 
dress,  as  they  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  discomfort.  Apart  from  this  incident 
she  had  been  perfectly  comfortable  for  several  days  and  nights.  Her  conjunctivae 
were  normal,  the  nasal  passages  free,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  her  trouble.  She  conversed  with  me  for  some  time  about  her  case 
and  on  general  topics,  speaking  in  the  most  encouraging  manner  concerning  the 
progress  she  was  apparently  making  toward  recovery.  I  proceeded  to  remove 
the  alight  slough  from  the  cautery  operation,  which  lay  loose  in  the  nostril,  and 
made  an  application  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  all  without  exciting  the 
slightest  tendency  to  reflex  movements.  After  I  felt  sure  that  such  tendency 
was  absent,  I  produced  the  artificial  rose  from  behind  a  screen,  where  it  had 
been  secreted,  and,  sitting  before  her,  held  it  in  my  hand,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  conversation.  In  the  course  of  a  minute  she  said  she  must  sneeze. 
This  sensation  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  tickling  and  intense 
itching  in  the  back  of  the  throat  and  at  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  nasal  passages 
at  the  same  time  became  suddenly  obstructed,  and  the  voice  assumed  a  hoarse 
nasal  tone.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  puncta  lacrymalia  began  to  itch 
violently,  the  right  and  afterward  the  left  conjunctiva  became  intensely  hyper- 
emic  and  photophobia  and  increased  lacrymation  supervened.  To  these  symptoms 
were  added,  almost  immediately,  itching  in  the  auditory  meatuses  and  the  secre- 
tion of  a  thin  fluid  in  the  previously  dry  nasal  passages.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest  began  with  slight  embarrassment  of  respiration. 
In  other  words,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
coryza,  the  counterpart  of  that  which  the  presence  of  natural  roses  invajiably 
produced  in  her  case.  An  examination  of  the  throat  and  nasal  passages  was 
then  made.  The  right  nostril  was  completely  obstructed  by  the  swollen,  reddened, 
irritable,  turbinated  structures;  the  Uft  was  only  slightly  pervious  to  the  air 
current:  both  were  filled  with  a  serous-looking  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  was  also  injected,  but  did  not  exhibit  the  same  amount  of  redness  and 
irritability  found  in  the  nasal  passages.  As  the  discomfort  was  rapidly  In- 
creasing, and  as  I  considered  the  result  of  the  experiment  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
I  removed  the  rose  and  placed  it  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  When  told  that 
the  rose  was  an  artificial  one,  her  amazement  was  great,  and  her  incredulity  on 
the   subject    was    only    removed    upon    personal    examination    of    the    counterfeit 
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flower.  She  left  my  office  with  a  severe  coryza,  but  also  with  the  assurance  that 
her  disease  was  not  altogether  irremediable.  A  few  days  later  she  called  to  see 
me  again,  and  on  that  occasion  she  buried  her  nostrils  in  a  large,  fragrant  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  article  and  inhaled  its  pollen  without  the  slightest  tendency 
to  the  production  of  reflex  acts. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this:  that  suggestion 
plays  a  large  role  in  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If  patients 
once  become  persuaded  that  something  will  do  them  good,  then  it  surely  does. 
It  is  true  that  this  good  effect  will  usually  not  persist,  but  that  is  because  after 
a  time  conditions  conspire  to  make  the  suggestion  fail  of  its  purpose. 
This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  hay  fever,  or  ju^t  catarrh  as  I  prefer  to  call  it, 
is  imaginary.  The  relief  of  our  most  serious  and  fatal  diseases  with  profound 
pathological  lesions,  such  as  tuberculosis,  may  well  be  brought  about  by  sug- 
gestion. After  all,  just  the  same  story  is  told  about  consumption  and  its  many 
remedies  as  of  hay  fever  and  its  many  "cures."  However,  the  most  important 
therapeutic  element  so  far  discovered  for  the  treatment  of  hay  fever  is  evi- 
dently suggestion.  If  the  patient's  mind  can  only  be  brought  to  a  favorable 
attitude  in  which  the  discouragement  incident  to  imperfect  oxidation  can  be 
greatly  lessened,  then  relief  of  many  of  the  symptoms  will  be  afforded  and 
under  favorable  conditions  the  patient  will  deem  himself  cured.  Undoubtedly 
the  large  amount  of  attention  given  to  hay  fever,  the  gathering  of  these 
patients  in  particular  localities,  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  their  symptoms 
to  each  other,  the  body  of  literature  that  has  gathered  around  hay  fever  and 
is  read  with  such  avidity  by  those  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  its  victims, 
adds  to  the  unfavorable  suggestions  and  inveterates  the  symptoms,  exaggerates 
the  nasal  hyperemia  and  makes  the  general  condition  worse. 

I  am  the  more  positive  about  the  influence  of  suggestion,  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  in  the  affection  after  having  carefully  noted  the  conditions  in 
certain  patients  from  year  to  year  for  a  number  of  years.  I  l)ecame  interested 
in  it  because  it  is  a  family  affection  and  several  sisters  as  well  as  mvself  are 
sufferers  from  it.  At  the  beginning,  when  the  real  nature  of  the  trouble 
is  not  recognized,  there  is  a  year  or  two  of  considerable  general  discomfort, 
though  not  much  local  disturbance.  Then  comes  the  realization  of  what  the 
recurrent  affection  is  and  a  period  of  distinct  depression  during  its  continu- 
ance. Eventually  it  begins  to  be  apprecialcMl  that  a  number  of  local  applica- 
tions will  lessen  the  symptoms  from  day  to  day  and  that  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  serious  sleep  disturbance,  or  of  any  lasting  effect  upon  the 
general  health,  the  affection  ])ecome8  quite  bearable  and,  while  still  annoying, 
is  no  longer  the  object  of  particular  solicitude. 
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There  is  a  class  of  cases  of  ditTiculty  of  breathing  allied  to  asthma  and 
often  called  by  that  name,  the  study  of  which  throws  light  im  the  origin  and 
the  relief  of  neurotic  asthma.  These  cases  are  usually  accompanied  by  such  a 
sense  c»f  oppression  on  the  chest  that  breathing  becomes  labored  and,  to  some 
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extent  at  least,  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  have  to  be  called  into  pUy. 
The  most  typical  cases  are  connected  with  the  mental  influence  produced  by  the 
presence  of  some  particular  animal,  the  cat  being  the  most  frequent  and  the 
horse  not  rare,  or  with  emanations  from  these  animals,  when  there  seems  to  be 
some  physical  nexus  between  the  animal  and  the  symptoms. 

Cat  Asthma. — The  symptoms  associated  with  cats  are  rather  common,  and 
they  occur  at  the  sight  or  touch  of  the  animal,  but  may  be  the  result  only  of 
its  })resence  which  in  some  way  the  patient  is  able  to  recognize  without  sight 
of  him.  Shakespeare's  expressions  in  a  number  of  places,  such  as  "I  could 
endure  anything  before  but  a  cat''  and  "some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  but 
a  cat,"  shows  that  the  affection  was  commonly  recognized  at  tha*^  time  and  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  considered  unknowable,  for  Shakespear^  says,  "There 
is  no  firm  reason  to  l)e  rendered  why  he  cannot  abide  ...  a  harmless 
necessary  cat." 

Dr.  Byron  Bramwell  in  his  "Clinical  Studies,"  Vol.  I,  page  107,  has  an 
interesting  paragraph  with  regard  to  these  curious  asthmatic  conditions  which 
develop  in  the  presence  of  animals  of  various  kinds.  He  sums  up  many  of  the 
curious  features  of  this  affection  as  reported  by  various  good  observers.  Many 
more  i)eople  than  we  would  be  apt  to  think  are  affected  by  it.    He  says : 

In  some  persons  the  smell  of  a  horse  or  of  a  cat  produces  an  attack  of 
asthma.  Some  years  ago  I  repeatedly  saw  a  young  gentleman  who  invariably 
had  an  attack  of  asthma  if  he  went  near  a  stable  or  a  horse.  He  was  so  sus- 
ceptible that  he  was  unable  to  drive  in  a  cab  or  a  carriage;  when  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  while  sending  his  traps  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  in  a  cab,  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  walk. 

Dr.  (ioodhart  mentions  a  simihir  instance  which  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Prof.  Clifford  Allbutt.  Dr.  Goodhart  also  mentions  a  remarkable  case  of 
"cat  asthma" : 

I  have  known  of  two  cases  of  cat  asthma.  In  one  of  them  the  existence  of 
cats  is  the  bane  of  life,  for  before  accepting  an  invitation  she  is  obliged  first  to 
ask,  "Is  there  a  cat?"*  An  attack  of  urticaria  and  coryza  followed  by  asthma 
has  been  noticed  to  come  on  within  ten  minutes  of  having  stroked  a  cat.  At 
other  times,  sitting  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  cat,  without  any  actual  con- 
tact with  it,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  bad  attack,  beginning  wUhin  ten  minutes 
of  entering  the  room. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  intolerance  of  a  cat.  One  of  them  takes  on 
the  character  of  a  dread  and  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Dreads.  The  other 
is  accompanied  by  dyspnea  or  asthma  with  a  sense  of  discomfort  and  tightness 
of  the  chest  that  cannot  be  overcome.  It  is  not  merely  an  imagination,  for 
sometimes  even  when  tlicy  cannot  see  the  cat,  or  at  times  when  friends  have 
been  careful  to  exclude  cats  from  the  room,  these  people  become  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  a  cat  is  near  and  a  search  usually  shows  that  their  impression  is 
true,  though  just  what  was  the  means  through  which  they  came  to  know  it  is 
difficult  to  understand. 


•  A  caHe  of  thiH  kind  cnmo  under  ohsorvatlcm  ns  this  book  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 
The  patient,  a  youn^c  woman  in  an  office,  liad  to  refuse  a  vacation  with  a  wealthy  friend  in 
Florida,  iu'cause  she  Itnrw  that  friend  could  not  I»e  separated  fnun  her  pet  cats,  five  in 
nuniher.  and  tin*  patient  would  have  been  intens«'ly  miserable  were  she  near  them,  so  that 
oven  th<'  Joys  of  Florida  in  the  winter  did  not  make  up  for  the  constant,  intolerable  dis- 
comfort they  would  have  caused  her. 
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Dr.  Weir  MitcheH's  review  of  the  subject  of  "Cat  Asthma  and  Allied  Con- 
ditions" in  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  brought 
out  many  curious  details.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  unseen  cat.  Besides  the  respiratory  oppression,  some  patients 
develop  urticarial  lesions  and  occasionally  even  conjunctivitis  and  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  These  seem  to  be  due  to  the  direct 
irritant  effect  of  animal  emanations.  As  the  symj)tonis  of  rose  cold  or  hay. 
fever  have  sometimes  developed  after  the  sight  of  an  artificial  rose,  or  even,  it 
it  said,  the  picture  of  a  hay  field,  so,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  sight  of  a 
picture  of  a  cat  has  produced  at  least  some  of  these  symptoms.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  tlie  affection  is  that  tlie  large  cats,  the  tiger  and 
the  lion,  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  patient.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  mind  plays  an  important  role  in  the  matter  and  that  relief 
must  be  secured  through  mental  influence. 

In  some  of  these  cases  a  careful  searching  of  the  past  of  the  patient  will 
show  that  there  has  been  some  terrifying  incident  connected  with  the  cat.  In 
one  case  in  my  own  experience  the  patient's  earliest  recollection,  and  the  first 
time  that  death  was  brought  home  to  her,  was  when  a  favorite  bird  was  killed 
by  a  cat.  Ever  after  that  she  had  a  horror  of  the  animals,  the  family  cat  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  her  family  never  had  another.  She  used  to  suffer  from 
a  severe  dyspnea  at  the  sight  of  a  cat  and  was  sure  that  she  could  recognize  its 
presence  without  having  seen  it.  She  mentioned  a  number  of  occasions  on 
which  that  had  been  true.  The  very  idea  of  living  where  a  cat  could  come 
near  her  was  appalling.  She  was  sure  that  she  was  even  waked  by  the  mere 
propinquity  of  a  cat  if  by  any  chance  one  got  into  her  room  at  night,  though 
without  any  noise. 

A  change  in  her  material  circumstances  compelled  her  to  teach  in  private 
families.  Under  these  circumstances  her  cat  detestation  made  difficulties  for 
her.  I  suggested,  since  she  had  had  no  feeling  toward  cats  before  the  bird 
incident,  that  probably  her  symptoms  were  due  to  suggestion  and  an  acquired 
habit  of  mind  and  that  she  might  by  discipline  overcome  them.  She  was  sure 
that  would  be  impossible.  With  determined  effort,  however,  and  practice  in 
withstanding  her  feelings  in  the  presence  of  cats  she  finally  learned  to  over- 
come practically  all  of  her  feelings  so  that  though  it  still  requires  an  effort  she 
can  even  pick  up  a  cat  and  stroke  it.  I  have  had  several  other  patients  with 
less  marked  forms  of  the  affection  who  have  by  self -discipline  overcome  their 
feelings  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  always  well  to  search  the  past  of  these  patients 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  there  may  not  be  a  dominant  idea  derived  from 
some  unfortunate  experience,  wliich  acts  as  an  auto-sugirestion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  symptoms  of  constriction  of  the  chest  and  sometimes  even  the 
recurrence  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  that  produces 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Whenever  tliis  can  be  found,  contrary  suggestion  can 
be  given  and  the  patients  can  be  persuaded  to  try,  by  frequently  repeated 
auto-suggestion,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  trouble. 

Occasionallv  these  curious  manifestations  of  a  catarrhal  or  asthmatic  char- 
acter  in  the  presence  of  cats  occur  in  people  who  like  cats.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
**Types  of  Habit  Neuro- Psychoses"  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetis  Medical  Societj/,  1890-98,  tells  the  story  of  a  young  woman  in  whom 
he  saw  conjunctivitis  developing  while  she  was  fondling  a  cat.    In  many  cases 
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besides  the  hyperemia  of  the  nose  and  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
generally  there  is  marked  injections  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  asthmatic  attacks  in  connection  with 
cats  and  other  animals  in  terms  of  a  habit  formed,  because  at  some  time 
asthmatic  or  hyperemic  manifestations  occurred  in  association  with  the  hand- 
ling of  these  animals  and  that  then,  somehow,  suggestion  works  to  reproduce 
the  same  symptoms  in  the  presence  of  the  animals  later;  but  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  only  rational  explanation  that  we  have  for  many  of  these  cases.  It 
represents  the  most  helpful  explanation,  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  for 
by  means  of  suggestion  either  in  the  waking  state  or  in  the  first  stage  of 
hypnosis,  in  many  cases  relief  can  be  brought  to  these  patients.  Repeated 
profound  hyjmotism  is  a  vaunted  remedy  for  these  conditions  in  the  hands 
of  professional  hypnotists,  but  serious  ])hysicians  who  have  tried  hypnotism 
do  not  recommend  it.  It  helps  for  a  time  but  relapse  follows.  Only  con- 
tinued suggestion  and  a  carefully  cultivated  habit  of  self-discipline  and  control 
succeed. 

Horse  Asthma. — The  cases  of  dyspnea  in  connection  with  horses  are  not 
less  interesting.  Occasionally,  even  when  all  aversion  is  absent,  emanations 
from  horses  are  capable  of  producing  a  curious  effect  on  certain  individuals. 
ITow  much  of  this  is  psychic  is  not  clear.  I  was  once  consulted  with  regara 
to  a  patient  who  suffered  from  asthma  whenever  she  went  to  a  dance.  It  mat- 
tered not  how  careful  she  was  in  not  exposing  herself  to  night  air,  or  in  wrap- 
ping herself  up  warmly:  invariably  a  few  hours  after  her  return  home,  she 
was  wakened  from  sound  sleep  by  an  attack  of  difficult  breathing  that  required 
the  opening  of  windows  and  the  use  of  the  acc(*ssory  muscles  of  respiration  in 
order  to  satisfy  her  air  hunger,  and  even  then  her  symptoms  were  quite  alarm- 
ing to  JuTself  and  her  friends.  At  first.  Her  asthma  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  going  out  into  the  air  after  the  dancing, 
an<l  various  devices  were  tried  to  lessen  the  shock  of  the  cold  to  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane.  Xone  of  them  ha<l  any  efTect.  Then  it  was  thought  that 
the  dust  of  the  ball-room  made  the  difference  and  so  she  was  forbidden  to 
dance.  After  a  time  it  was  found,  however,  that  if  she  went  out  in  the  even- 
ings to  social  functions,  whether  she  danced  or  not,  or  though  she  avoided 
completely  being  in  dusty  rooms  or  where  many  people  were  moving,  she 
still  had  the  attacks  a  few  hours  after  she  returned  home. 

Finallv  it  was  noted  that  these  attacks  of  asthma  also  occurred  on  several 
occasions  after  she  had  been  out  riding  during  the  day  in  a  carriage.  Then 
one  evening  afier  a  ratlxT  long  intermission  free  from  attacks,  in  spite  of 
directions  and  her  fears,  she  went  to  a  ball,  but  owing  to  circumstances  went 
and  returned  by  trolh'V  instead  of,  as  usual,  in  the  family  carriage.  That 
night  she  had  no  attack  of  asthma.  Experiments  were  made  then  and  it  was 
found  that  whenever  she  rode  behind  horses  she  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
asthma  during  the  following  night.  The  attack  was  evidently  not  due  to  sug- 
gestion. The  story  illustrates  the  noeessity  for  carefully  analyzing  all  the 
circumstances  of  an  asthma  patient  and  making  sure  that  some  one  of  these 
curious  and  unusual  conditions  are  not  at  work,  for  if  thev  are,  the  onlv 
possible  eurativr  treatment  is  by  influencing  the  patient's  mind,  first  by  demon- 
strating the  caust*  of  the  affection  and  then  by  training  in  self-control  to  reduce 
the  reaction. 
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Recently  I  have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  a  physician  who  has  de- 
velo|)ed  in  a  rather  curious  manner  a  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of  horses. 
As  an  interne  at  a  hospital  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  he  took  a  dose  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  for  immunizing  purposes.  The  amount  injected  was  750 
units,  the  remainder  of  the  dose  of  1,500  units  contained  in  the  phial  being 
given  to  the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  the  cases.  She  suffered  absolutely 
no  ill  effects,  so  that  the  ipanifestations  in  bis  case  were  entirely  due  to 
idiosyncrasy  and  not  to  anything  in  the  serum  itself.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
after  taking  the  injection  the  mucous  membrane  of  his  nose  became  so  con- 
gested as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  breathe  through  his  nostrils  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  his  soft  palate  was  seriously  disturbed  in  the  same 
way.  His  face  became  much  swollen,  the  edema  affecting  particularly  his 
eyelids  and  his  li])s  and  hundreds  of  wheals  appeared  all  over  the  body. 
Fortunately  the  edema  did  not  affect  the  larynx,  or  the  issue  might  have  been 
fatal,  or  would  surely  have  required  intubation.  His  pulse  became  extremely 
rapid  and  weak,  there  was  marked  dyspnea,  and  whenever  the  patient  sat  up 
there  was  fainting  or  a  distinct  tendency  to  it. 

Under  active  stimulation  and  elimination  the  symptoms  rapidly  passed  off 
so  that  the  only  noticeable  edema  the  next  morning  was  in  the  eyelids  and 
lips,  which,  however,  also  disappeared  within  twenty-four  hours.  Up  to  this 
time  the  physician  had  never  been  bothered  by  any  tendency  to  hay  fever  or  to 
asthma  and  there  is  no  history  of  either  of  these  affections  in  his  family. 
Thereafter,  however,  though  quite  without  his  anticipating  it,  and,  indeed, 
the  first  symptoms  were  incompreliensible,  he  became  extremely  sensitive  to 
emanations  from  horses.  When  he  rides  behind  a  horse  for  some  distance 
his  conjunctivae  become  injected,  the  nostrils  become  congested  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  sets  in  with  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest.  These  subside  as 
soon  as  he  gets  away  from  the  presence  of  the  horse  and  has  washed  himself 
thoroughly.  He  suggests  that  he  has  become  sensitized  to  horse  serum  and,  as 
it  did  not  exist  before  his  experience  with  dij)htheria  serum,  he,  of  course,  con- 
nects that  incident  with  the  ])resent  tendency.  It  is  easy  for  such  a  case  to 
have  its  real  significance  entirely  missed  and,  of  course,  treatment  by  j)rophy- 
laxis,  tlie  most  efiicient  form,  would  tlien  be  out  of  tlie  question. 

Other  Forms. — Apparently  at  times  human  emanations  or  some  peculiarity 
of  odor  seems  to  influence  asthmatic  conditions.  1  have  been  told  by  a  good 
observer — a  physician — of  two  brothers  who  had  an  attack  of  asthma  when- 
ever they  visited  each  otiier.  At  first  this  was  attri!)uted  to  something  in  the 
air  or  some  other  condition  of  the  visit.  After  a  time  it  was  found  to  occur 
under  varying  circumstances,  but  that  the  one  essential  was  the  association 
with  each  other. 

Treatment. — The  more  one  knows  about  asthmatic  conditions  tlie  more 
does  it  become  clear  that  special  study  of  individual  eases  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  causation  in  a  particular  case. 
Without  a  knowlediie  of  the  cause  the  treatment  is  verv  unsatisfactory  and  in 
the  meantime  the  unfavorable  suggestion  of  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  act- 
ing upon  the  patient  sometimes  disturbs  the  general  health.  To  remove  this 
unfavorable  influence  must  be  the  first  care  of  the  physician  and  then  if  the 
real  cause  can  be  found,  favorable  suggestion  and  modifications  of  the  mode 
of  life,  with  self-discipline  and  control  of  the  mental  attitude  and  of  the 
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nenous  system,  may  greatly  aid  in  the  reduction  not  only  of  the  number  of 
attacks  and  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  but  finally  lead  to  complete  eradi- 
cation of  tlie  affection. 

Mental  control  to  some  degree  can  be  obtained  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  if  the  emanations  from  an  animal  cause  physical  symptoms, 
gradually  increased  dosage  of  them,  beginning  with  very  small  amounts,  that 
is,  short  periods  of  association  with  the  animals  in  question,  may  gradually 
lead  to  the  production  of  an  immunity  to  them  as  it  does  even  to  the  much 
more  serious  results  of  snake  poison.  Certainly  some  patients  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  relief  to  themselves  by  this  means  and  it  is  worth  while 
rememl)ering  in  the  therapy  of  the  affection,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
strong  suggestion  that  goes  with  it. 


SP]CTION   IX 
PSYCHOTHERAPY  IN  THE  JOINT  AND  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM 

CHAPTER  1 

PAINFUL    JOINT    CONDITIONS— PSEUDO-RHEUMATISM.* 

Many  painful  conditions  in  connection  with  joints  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
continuous  or  frequently  repeated  discomfort,  which  often  leads  patients  to 
think  that  there  are  serious  })athological  factors  at  work,  or  that  some  progres- 
sive disease  condition  has  obtained  a  hold  of  them.  Many  of  these  painful 
conditions  are  due  entirely  to  local  causes :  to  over-exertion,  to  the  wrong  use 
of  muscles,  to  the  exercise  of  joints  under  unfortunate  mechanical  conditions 
and  the  like.  Just  so  long  as  people  are  assured  that  an  ailment  is  local,  is  not 
likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  impairment  of  function,  that  the  discomfort  of 
it  is  only  temporary,  and,  above  all,  just  as  soon  as  they  get  rid  of  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  constitutional  malady,  they  are  content  to  bear  even  annoy- 
ing pain  without  much  complaint,  and,  what  is  more  important,  without  such 
discouragement  and  worry  as  may  impair  the  general  health.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  the  custom  to  call  most  of  these  vague  painful  conditions  "rheumatism,** 
unless  there  is  some  other  patent  cause  for  them.  Especially  is  this  done  if  the 
8}Tnptom8  happen  to  be  worse  in  rainy  weather,  or  in  damp  seasons.  Rheu- 
matism is  always  thought  of  as  a  progressive  constitutional  disease,  and  the 
very  idea  of  it  produces  an  unfortunate  sense  of  depression. 

Exaggeration  of  Significance. — Toothache,  for  instance,  unless  it  is  al- 
lowed to  nag  for  a  long  time,  awakens  no  dreads  and  consequently  fails  to 
produce  the  corresponding  depression  and  discouragement,  seen  so  often  in 
connections  with  conditions  much  less  painful,  but  associated  with  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  serious  developments.  "Omne  ignoium  pro  magnifico" 
what  is  not  well  understood  is  always  exaggerated,  was  Cicero's  summing  up 
of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  make  the  significance  of  misunderstood 
things  greater  than  they  really  are.    It  is  particularly  true  of  painful  condi- 


•  The  position  hero  talcen.  that  acute  articular  rheumatlRm  never  leaves  a  mark  after  it, 
Ir  entirely  due  to  the  observation  that  whenever  cases  were  seen  in  which  sequels  were  noted, 
there  alwaya  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  question  of  something  else  besides  simple  acute  artic- 
ular rheumatism — a  complicntion.  Subsequent  patholojrical  investipration  may  show  that 
occasionally  acute  articular  rhounintism  does  to  some  extent  disorganize  joint  tissues.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I  have  the  feelinj;  thnt  there  are  n  number  of  different  kinds  of  acute 
arthritis,  probably  thn«e  or  four,  and  that  most  of  them  leave  no  pathological  condition  in 
the  tissues.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  differentiate  the  severer  forms  and  recognize  them 
from  the  befirinninf?.  as  we  have  already  done  with  regard  to  scarlatinal,  gonorrheal,  influenzal 
and  other  so-called  rheumatisms,  Fc»r  practical  purposes  it  certainly  seems  better  to  empha- 
Bixe  the  fact  that  chnmic  rheumatism  following  an  attack  of  simple  acute  arthritis  la  so  rare 
as  to  be  negligible. 
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tious  of  the  body,  and  the  tindency  must  l)e  combated  if  patients  are  to  be 
relieved.  This  must  l)e  done  not  alone  l^ecause  along  this  way  lies  relief  of 
suffering,  since  not  a  little  of  the  discomfort  is  due  to  the  mental  concentra- 
tion conse(|uent  upon  the  dread,  but  because,  also,  the  discouraged  state  of 
mind  interferes  with  the  trophic  influences  that  go  down  from  the  central 
nervous  system  to  the  periphery  to  keep  it  in  good  health  and  to  restore  func- 
tion when  there  is  anything  out  of  order.  In  a  word,  the  exaggeration  of 
significance  so  likely  to  influence  such  patients  for  ill  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  removed  for  their  immediate  relief  as  well  as  ultimate  cure. 

Bhenmatism,  Oont,  Catarrh. — There  are  three  words  in  jwpular  medical 
language  which  can  be  made  to  include  more  diseases  and  explain  more  symp- 
toms than  any  others.  Their  meaning  has  Ixvome  so  indefinite  that  they  now 
convey  very  little  information,  though  they  are  much  used — and  abused.  They 
are :  rheumatism,  gout  and  catarrh.  Curiously  enough  all  three  of  them  when 
their  etymology  is  studied  mean  the  same  thing  as  far  as  their  derivation 
goes.  Catarrh  from  Karappliv  the  Greek  word  to  flow  down  and  rheuma- 
tism from  pciF  the  Greek  verb  to  flow  are  terms  that  correspond  exactly  in 
etymology  to  gout,  which  is  probably  derived  from  guita,  the  Latin  word  for 
droj) — referring  to  the  excess  of  secretion  that  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
disease.  All  of  these  have  for  their  basic  idea,  in  etymology  at  least,  an  in- 
crease of  secretion.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  the  word  rheumatism  included 
a  host  of  disparate  painful  affections,  and  was  even  more  sadly  abused  than 
now,  though  its  abuse  has  not  ceased.  The  word  catarrh  is  now  at  its  acme 
of  abuse.  Gout  has  been  pushed  somewhat  into  the  background  by  the  other 
two.  Any  one  of  these  three  terms  carries  with  it,  in  the  popular  mind,  a  con- 
notation of  j)rogressive  constitutional  involvement  which  is  not  justified  by 
anyt]iin<r  tliat  physicians  know  with  regard  to  these  diseases. 

The  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. — The  usual  supposedly  scientific  explanation  of 
a  decade  ago  for  many  of  these  vague  pains  and  aches  classed  as  chronic  rheu- 
matism was  that  they  devel()j)ed  on  the  basis  of  an  exe(*ss  of  uric  acid  in  the 
system.  Advance  in  chemistry  has  completely  obliterated  the  significance  of 
the  o])scrvatinn  on  which  the  theorv  of  a  uric  acid  diathesis,  as  it  was  so 
learnedly  called,  as  an  explanation  for  these  conditions  was  founded.  After 
uric  acid  there  came  for  a  time  the  theorv  of  an  excess  of  lithic  acid,  the  so- 
called  lithemia  or  American  disease  of  a  few  years  ago.  These  are,  however, 
mer<'ly  pseudo-scientific  hyi'otheses  and  the  more  j)hysicians  know  of  chemistry 
the  less  they  talk  about  them.  Many  ])ractitioners.  however,  continue  to  accept 
this  universal  ex])lanatinn  which  makes  diagnosis  so  easy  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  !)(»  so  suggestive  for  treatment.  There  are  various  remedii»8  that  are 
clainx'd  to  reduce  the  uric  acid  content  of  the  blood  or  the  svstem,  and  then 
there  are  various  changes  of  diet  that  are  suj)posefl  to  do  the  same  thing. 
These  two  systems  of  treatment  and  th<'  combination  of  them  have  constituted 
the  main  therayjeutic  resource  of  many  j)hysicians  for  these  so-called  rheumatic 
cases,  tliouirh  their  success  has  bet'n  anything  but  what  they  hoped  for. 

Diet  Tinkering. — Tinkering  with  diet  has  been  |)articularly  harmful  in 
these  cases.  Over  and  over  again  1  have  set'U  patients  who  had  lost  consider- 
ably in  w<'ight  becausr  they  had  had  all  the  snp|>o>iMl  aeid-forming  elements 
n^moved  from  their  diet.  In  many  physician^'  minds  this  seems  to  include 
nu\<t  of  the  starches,  as  well  as  the  fruits  and  many  meats.    Without  any  pota- 
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toes,  with  onlr  a  limited  amount  of  {•rt-a'l.  vitli  a  vaminj  as  to  ivtl  meat^.  ai)<l 
oc-ca>HiiMljv  i-\>n  s-mik-  •^i-in:Mful  r«-n3ark>  with  rv-^tril  !•■  huritT.  ii  is  n^-»: 
surprising  thil  ihe  jialitms  \*^X  wt-ight.  t'iiat  mus^K^  bci'ame  weakiT,  thai 
painful  ecindition^  U-t-ame  s^vvrvr.  and  ihat.  sl\**^\\'  all,  ihv  j«atieni>"  minds 
became  less  ca^taMt-  of  l^aring  whatever  discomfort  is  present,  Bt^ides,  <»n- 
sti[iation  intervines  with  its  train  of  consequences  and  )>atient5  become  miser- 
able, lose  sleep  oft^rn  l-ec-ause  ^d  insuilk-ient  nutriti«^n  and  actual  clamoring  on 
the  part  of  their  gastroint^-stinal  tract  for  f<;«>l.  I  havt-  s<vn  a  man  who  was 
not  much  over  nonijal  weight  to  liegin  with  lose  twenty-five  pounds,  nearly 
one-sixth  of  his  wtrijht.  while  l^ing  diited  for  vague  ]^ins  (woKe  on  rainy 
days)  that  wi-re  rt^lly  due  to  his  occupation,  but  that  had  bet-n  dia^niosexi 
as  "rhtrumaiie.''  o  •n-"<-*juent  upi>n  the  uric  at-id  diathesis,  for  which  coal  tar 
products  were  prt-scrilieii  over  a  long  period  and  his  diet  strenuously  regulated. 
This  has  U<v,me  as  much  of  an  abuse  as  the  old-time  purging?  and  Ijlt-etiings. 

Irregular  Treatment. — As  we  have  said,  this  group  of  cases  constitutes 
the  most  fre»]Uent  and  abundant  scturce  of  profit  for  quacks  and  charlatans 
and  irregular  jiractiti^^'n*  rs  generally.  The  naturapath.  the  osteoj*ath.  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  for  to  these  cases  he  owes  m«>=t  of  his  success  in 
ap[iealing  to  K'::i>latun-s  for  recognition,  the  irregular  electropath,  many  su}>- 
posc-il  diet  sf»ecia:ists,  and  even  the  special  shoi-maker.  have  n^peil  a  rich  har- 
vest from  the?*-  i«atient?.  The  reason  whv  thev  have  done  so  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  at  oni:-e  rtassurt-<l  the  patients  that  their  condition  was  not  seriously 
progressive  and  have  promised  them  certain  relief  from  their  ailment.  Usually 
various  local  measures,  such  as  St.  J«»hn  Long's  liniment  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  many  of  its  successors,  or  the  mechanotherapy  and  the  massage  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  cistt-opaths  of  the  prt-sent  day,  have  been  employed 
with  consi^pient  restMration  of  circulatory  disturl»ances  to  normal  conditions 
and,  in  gentral.  the  setting  up  of  Utter  mechanical  employment  of  muscles 
than  was  p«'»ssi]»le  liefore.  If  so-calkii  chronic  rheumatism  is  to  be  treated  suc- 
cessful! v  an«]  t:.:s  ••M'r«'l'riiJiii  r.f  iiitr^lirine.  as  it  l.as  bei-n  c-alK-d,  is  u»  W'  re- 
moved,  it  c-an  f'Uly  U-  d^-ne  bv  a  c-areful  analvsis  of  the  ills  of  KrAch  indiviilual 
patient  and  a  *^-r^n:t♦-  det*  rminati«  n  as  t«»  just  what  bxal  patholngieal  c* edi- 
tion is  at  work  an*i  n-t  ''v  a  >h'j>— h'Ml  diaL'n«i>:s  «>f  rheumatism  with  :nime«lidte 
recourse  to  a  ^UJ»]•^J^'.-«]  or  assunieil  theoretic  diatht-sis  f».»r  the  explanation  of  its 
etiolog}-. 

Differentiation  of  Joint  Conditions. — Tlie  bN-al  c^^nditions  tliat  give  rise  to 
painful  c-»»nditi«»n>  of  JV•:^it^  ar».-  ii:'^«>t  divefHt*  in  character.  Tlure  was  a  time 
when  all  of  the  inf«^t:«'i>  j-'int  aiI»ciions  liad  the  term  rheumatism  applie^l  to 
them.  Even  at  jT'  s«  nt  it  i>  not  unusual  to  hear  ''f  scarlatinal  or  gonorrheal  or 
influenzal  rheumatisiii.  What  is  meant,  of  er»urs<:'.  is  tliat  the  microlx-s  of 
these  s|H<ifiC  di*4.'as4-  hav»-  for  s<»me  ri-as'-n  f"und  a  Inwertnl  nsistive  vitality 
in  one  of  the  joints,  or  |»*  r];aT«s  several  "f  th^m.  and  have  st  t  up  an  inflam- 
matorv  disturban-'-.  T1m-sv  s>'cifir-  artliriti^^-s  are  nt«w  dvtinitrlv  s^'i^arait-vl 
from  the  rlieuii:at:-ri.  i:r«^»u;»  ano  it  s*^ ms  e]»ar  that  in  the  near  futiin-  we  shall 
have  rheumatisrij  it-»'lf  tlivj.l,  il  u;.  intu  a  s»  r:»-s  of  dis«aK'S.  Bv  this  I  m-an 
that  even  when-  Uj-T'-  i-  tl.»-  r»:*]n'-s-.  t:.**  >wellin>:  and  the  ft-vtT  of  true  intlam- 
niation  of  joint-,  it  :-  n  t  .ilway-  due  t«»  one  microbe,  but  to  various  microtio 
agents,  and  s'»  '.v-  ^].i[\  :..r..  v;iri«us  f«»rins  "f  rheumatism.  At  j^restnt  we  are 
prone  to  speak  of  c.ar.y  of  the  neuritises  as  rheumatic,  but  it  is  j»robable  that 
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here  a  series  of  yaryin^i^  niicrohic  infections  will  1)8  found,  some  of  them 
much  more  S(Tious  than  others,  most  of  them  capable  of  complete  cure,  though 
some  of  them  will  tend  to  leave  pathological  conditions  in  nerves  that  are  more 
or  less  crippling. 

Painful  Joint  Affections. — These  pains  and  aches  occur  particularly  in  the 
old  and  those  who  have  been  hard  muscle  workers,  in  those  who  have  been 
exposed  much  to  the  elements  and  especially  in  the  subjects  of  old  injuries. 
All  of  these  conditions,  one  way  or  another,  have  left  their  mark  upon  tissues 
so  that  the  nerves  do  not  receive  proper  nutrition,  especially  when  there  is 
considerable  exertion  or  in  rainv  weather. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  rainy  weather  produces  this  effect.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  lessens  evaporation.  This  disturbs  heat  conditions 
in  the  tissues,  for  evaporation  is  the  most  important  element  in  heat  dissipa- 
tion. This  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  parts  and  conduces  to 
congestion.  Any  tissue  of  lowered  vitality  will  be  affected  by  this  and  nerves 
become*  oversensitive.  Besides,  it  seems  i)robable  that  the  fall  in  the  barometer 
with  the  lessened  pressure  from  without  makes  a  difference  in  the  circidation. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  of  depression  in  wet  weather  and  apparently  the 
circulation  is  not  so  active.  It  is  particularly  slow  at  the  surface  of  the  l)ody 
and  in  the  terminal  portions,  so  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  likely  to  be  cold. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  barometer  goes  up  somewhat  these  conditions  cease  to  be 
active  and  there  is  restoration  of  the  circulation  to  its  previous  condition. 
Besides,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  dampness  produces  some  relaxation  of  mus- 
cles, so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  them  contract,  and  consequently  they 
are  used  at  a  greater  mechanical  disadvantage  and  painful  tiredness  more 
readily  ensues.  All  sensitive  tissues  become  more  sensitive  in  rainy  weather, 
though  in  the  case  of  toothache  or  neuralgia,  for  instance,  we  do  not  think 
of  connecting  this  with  the  word  rheumatism. 

Clasacs  of  Sufferers. — In  j)ersons  who  are  over-thin  or  over-stout  com- 
plaints of  joint  discomfort  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  first  case  they  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  muscles  working  around  joints  are  not  strong  enough  to  accom- 
})lish  their  normal  purj)Oses.  In  the  other  cases,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  the  muscles  are  overstrained.  In  a  number  of  stout  people  the  muscles 
do  not  increase  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  much  of  the  extra 
weight  being  in  the  shape  of  adijmse  tissue  that  constitutes  a  grievous  burden. 
In  peoj)le  who  run  rapidly  to  eitlier  of  these  conditions  of  disturbed  nutrition — 
thinness  or  stoutness — complaints  are  particularly  likely  to  be  heard.  Famil- 
iar exampU»s  are  often  seen  in  the  tuberculous  who  have  lost  weight  rapidly  or 
in  convalescents  from  typhoid  fever  who  are  much  thinner  than  they  were 
before  tliey  took  to  their  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  gain  in  weight 
rapidly  after  ty])hoid  fever  or  some  other  such  pathological  incident,  or  who, 
as  the  result  of  careful  sanatorium  treatment,  ])ut  on  twenty  pounds  in  the 
initial  stage  of  tuberculosis,  may  have  similar  discomforts  to  complain  of  in 
and  around  their  joints. 

Heredity  of  Rheumatism.— The  strongest  unfavorable  suggestion  which 
most  patients  have  is  that  their  ailment,  whatever  it  is,  is  hereditary  and 
therefore  not  amenable  to  treatment.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  one  who 
knows  the  present-day  status  of  o|)inion  in  biology  with  regard  to  heredity 
than  the  frwpient  declaration  that  rheumatism  is  hereditary.     Probably  noth- 
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ing  is  commoner  than  to  havo  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  some  vague, 
])ainful  condition  in  muscles  or  joints,  especially  if  that  condition  is  worse 
on  rainy  days,  declare  that  it  must  he  rheumatism  l)ecause  father  or  mother 
suffered  from  rheumatism.  1  took  the  trouhle  to  analvze  in  more  than  a  dozen 
cases  the  rheumatism  that  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  preceding  generation, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  of  everything  from  pains  due  to  old  injuries  and 
especially  dislocations  or  fractures,  through  the  various  deformities  connected 
with  flatfoot,  up  to  and  including  the  worst  manifestations  of  arthritis  de- 
formans. The  condition  in  the  parents  supposed  to  be  hereditary  is  never 
genuinely  rheimiatic. 

There  is  just  as  much  sense  in  talking  of  hereditary  pneumonia  as  of 
hereditary  rheumatism.  Perhaps  there  is  an  hereditary  lack  of  resistance 
in  the  pulmonary  tissues  of  some  people  that  predisposes  them  to  pneumonia. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  century  ago,  or  even  less,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  hear  that  certain  peoj)le  had  hereditary  tendencies  to  lung  fever.  We  know 
now  that  these  w^re  tendencies  to  tuberculosis  and  not  to  true  pneumonia. 
We  know,  besides,  that  tuberculosis  itself  is  not  hereditary  and  that  probably 
even  the  predisposition  to  it  is  not  specifically  hereditary. 

As  can  be  readily  understood,  the  question  of  heredity  in  rheumatism  is 
extremely  imj)ortant  for  psychotherapy,  since  the  persuasion  that  their  affec- 
tion is  inherited  always  produces  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  patients'  minds. 
In  the  old  days,  when  tuberculosis  was  universally  considered  to  be  hereditary, 
a  patient  was  likely  to  think  himself  the  victim  of  an  hereditary  condition 
which  could  not  be  cured  and  which  inevitablv  led  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Something  of  the  same  idea,  though  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  so  gloomy, 
is  likely  to  follow  the  persuasion  that  rheumatism  is  hereditary.  The  ques- 
tion of  heredity,  of  course,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  rheumatism  being  a  con- 
stitutional disease  dependent  on  hyperacidity  or  some  other  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  Acute  rheumatism,  that  is,  acute  arthritis,  is  an  acute, 
inftK*tious  disease  due  to  a  microbe.  This  ought  to  dispose  of  any  question  of 
heredity  in  it.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  supposed  to  be  related  to  acute  rheuma- 
tism and  to  represent,  as  it  were,  a  low-grade  enduring  condition  such  as  in 
sudden  accessions  gives  rise  to  acute  rheumatism. 

So-called  Chronic  Rheumatism. — In  these  cases  it  is  always  a  quc^stion 
whether  the  condition  which  causes  the  pain  and  discomfort  is  genuine  chronic 
rheumatism  or  not.  I  am  one  of  those  who  doubt  whether  we  have  any  gen- 
uine, definite  symptom-com])lex  that  should  be  termed  chronic  rheumatism.  I 
have  seen  many  ailments  called  chronic  rheumatism.  Any  painful  condition 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint  that  is  worse  on  rainy  days  is  likely  to  be 
labeled  rheumatism  and,  because  the  salicylates  are  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
for  rheumatism,  treated  with  large  doses  of  these  drugs.  These  relieve  the 
pain,  as  do  any  other  coal  tar  products,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
they  are  ever  supposed  to  do  any  good  for  the  underlying  pathological  con- 
ditions. The  most  notewortliy  characteristic  of  acute  rheumatic  arthritis  is 
that  it  leaves  no  mark  upon  the  joints  tliat  were  affected  by  it.  These  get 
completely  better  and  the  ])atient  has  no  disability,  no  deformity,  and  there 
usually  remains  not  even  the  sli<:litest  si«:n  of  there  having  been  a  serious 
inflammatory  condition  witliin  the  joints. 

In  this  it  resembles  pneumonia  rather  strikingly.  True  lobar  pneumonia 
26 
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clears  up  completely  and  the  man  has  no  syn^ptoms  once  he  has  come  through 
the  convalescence.  There  are  certain  diseases  affecting  the  joints,  es])ecially 
the  arthritises  in  connection  with  various  infectious  diseases  and  the  arthritis 
which  accompanies  acute  arthritis  deformans,  in  which  there  are  serious 
sequela?  and  sometimes  even  comj)lete  disorganization  of  the  joint.  It  is  by 
these  after-effects  alone  that  we  are  sometimes  able  to  differentiate  genuine 
rheumatic  arthritis  from  these  otlier  very  different  affections  which  resemble 
it  so  closely.  Just  the  same  thing  is  true  of  pneumonia.  There  are  pneu- 
monias that  run  a  course  at  the  beginning  strikingly  like  true  lobar  pneumonia 
but  which  do  not  have  a  frank  crisis  and  in  which  the  lungs  are  seriously 
affected  afterwards.  We  know  now  that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
plicated ])neumococcus  pneumonia  that  has  been  at  work,  but  either  some 
other  infection  or  else  true  pneumonia  with  a  complication.  Very  often  a 
dormant  tuberculosis  causes  true  pneumonia  to  run  a  different  course  from 
that  which  it  ordinarily  follows,  and  this,  as  a  complication,  leaves  its  serious 
mark  u])on  the  lungs. 

Bcrurrence. — In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  "rheu- 
matic" disease  to  recur.  This  also  is  true  of  pneumonia.  This  d(K*s  not  so 
much  indicate,  however,  any  loss  of  spiKjial  tissue  vitality  as  a  certain  loss  of 
vital  resistance  to  a  particular  microbe.  Certainly  this  tendency  is  not  suf- 
ficii^nt  to  make  us  think  of  chronic  rheumatism  or  use  that  term  any  more 
than  we  would,  under  similar  conditions,  talk  of  chronic  pneumonia  or  of 
chronic  diphtheria,  though  both  of  these  affwtions  have  a  tendency  to  leave 
a  lack  of  resistive  vitality.  In  a  number  of  cases,  subacute  rheumatism  runs 
a  course  that  is  very  botluTsome  and  annoying  and  that  is  quite  intractable, 
with  relapses  and  sequela*,  but  even  this  is  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  probable  that  these  cases,  like  the  jmeu- 
monias  that  do  not  end  by  crises,  are  complicated  by  some  other  condition  in 
the  joint  that  leads  to  reinfect icm. 

TTnclassified  Forms. — It  is  possible  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  for 
which  as  vet  we  have  no  name  but  rheumatism,  there  is  a  virulence  of  the 
microbic  factor  that  brings  about  some  joint  disorganization.  This,  however — 
and  the  cases  are  very  rare — is  probably  an  affection  to  which  the  name  of 
rheumatic  arthritis  will  not  be  given  when  we  know  more  of  the  disease  and 
its  cause.  There  are  j)robably  many  forms  of  acute  rheumatic  arthritis  due 
to  varying  microbes  which  will  eventually  be  divided  into  groups,  as  we  have 
made  grou})s  in  the  ty])hoid  series  of  diseases  and  in  the  scarlet  fever  group 
and  lio])(»  to  do  with  other  diseases. 

The  Individual  Case  and  Reassurance. — The  main  role  of  psychotherapy 
in  these  affections  is  to  set  patients'  minds  at  rest  as  far  as  ])ossible,  by  point-' 
ing  out  exactly  what  is  th(»  matter  with  them  and  keej)ing  them  from  worry, 
discomfort,  and  even  intiTference  with  their  physical  condition  by  over-solici- 
tude. It  is  important  to  know  every  detail  of  the  patient's  occupation,  of  his 
habits,  of  his  environment,  of  his  exercise,  and,  above  all,  of  his  individual 
peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  so  as  to  dmde  exactly 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  easy  but  unscientific 
diagnosis  of  rheumatism,  which  may  mean  much  but  usually  means  nothing. 

Unless  such  reassurance  is  given,  and  especially  if  the  ordinary  drug  treat- 
ment for  so-called  chrcmic  rheumatism  is  persisted   in,  after  a  time  these 
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patients,  unimproved  by  salicylate  treatment,  wander  off  to  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
lar pr^ptitioners  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the  lucrative  clientele  of  quacks 
and  advertising  specialists  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  More  probably 
than  any  other  class  of  cases  do  they  support  the  irregulars.  Osteopathy  has 
particularly  appealed  to  a  great  many  of  these  patients.  It  has  done  it  in  two 
ways.  The  first  and  most  important  probably  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  patients.  Osteopaths  immediately  proceed  to  reassure  the  sufferers  that 
their  affection  is  not  rheumatism,  but  some  local  condition  dependent  upon 
either  a  subluxation  of  the  vertebra  which,  according  to  the  founder  of  osteop- 
athy, constitutes  tlie  basis  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  ills  to  which  human 
nature  is  heir  or  upon  some  joint  or  muscle  condition  which  can  be  corrected 
by  manipulation  or  massage.  These  patients  have,  as  a  rule,  been  suffering 
a  good  deal  before  this  from  the  thought  that  they  were  afflicted  with  a  pro- 
gressive constitutional  condition  which  would  almost  inevitably  cripple  them. 
Often  they  have  seen  patients  who  were  suffering  from  arthritis  deformans 
in  its  worst  forms  and  advanced  stages ;  they  have  heard  this  called  rheuma- 
tism and  they  have  concluded  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
would  be  in  the  same  condition.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  speak  of  such 
conditions  as  rheumatic.  They  are  entirely  local,  the  hope  of  relief  between 
attacks  is  by  properly  applied  massage  and  passive  movements  which  facilitate 
the  blood  supply  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  best  applications  at  the  time  of 
discomfort  are  the  various  rubefacients  which  stimulate  the  circulation  in 
the  parts,  call  tlie  blood  to  the  surface,  and  prevent  that  congestion  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  small  nerves  which  is  the  cause  of  the  aches  or  pains.  These 
affections  take  on  a  much  more  serious  character  in  the  minds  of  patients  as 
soon  as  the  word  rheumatism  is  mentioned.  To  tell  them  that  the  condition 
is  entirely  local,  has  no  tendency  to  spread,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  con- 
stitutional condition,  and  can  be  relieved  by  local  measures  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health,  will  often  bring  the  patient  a  good  measure  of 
relief. 

SUGGESTION    IN   TREATIAENT    OF    SO-CALLED   RHEUMATISMS 

How  much  the  treatment  of  these  so-called  chronic  rheumatisms  depends 
on  suggestion,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  improbability  of  anything  so  materially 
discomforting  being  under  the  influence  of  the  mind,  is  best  appreciated  from 
a  consideration  of  the  many  inert  materials  that  have  been  used  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism.  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  virtue  in  red  flannel  than  in 
any  other  colored  flannel,  but  many  people  suffer  from  rheumatism  or  rheu- 
matic discomfort  whenever  thov  do  not  wear  red  flannel  and  are  sure  that  it 
means  much  for  them.  Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  supposed  electrical  con- 
trivances that  do  not  generate  an  ion  of  electricity.  They  are  effective  only 
through  the  appeal  they  make  to  the  mind.  Some  men  wear  electric  belts  and 
attribute  their  freedom  from  rheumatic  pains  to  them.  Others  wear  so-called 
electric  medals  or  electric  shields  or  electric  insolos.  Any  number  of  people 
in  this  country  wear  electric  rings  on  the  little  finger  of  one  hand  and  get 
marvelous  relief  from  it  for  their  chronic  rheumatism.  Some  have  noted 
good  results  from  even  less  likely  objects.  There  are  thousands  in  this  country 
who  carry  horseehestnuts  as  a  preventive  against  rheumatism,  and  some  of 
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them,  intelligent  men  and  women,  are  persuaded  it  lessens  their  pains  and 
aches. 

In  another  place  I  have  told  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sufferer  from 
rheumatism  and  who  found  great  relief  from  carrying  a  horsechestnut.  As 
her  husband  was  also  a  sufferer,  she  wanted  him  to  carry  one,  too,  and  when  he 
would  not,  she  carried  one  for  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  conjugal 
tenderness  in  this  matter  had  as  good  an  effect  on  him  as  she  was  sure  the 
propinquity  of  the  horsechestnut  had  on  her. 

The  patients'  occupations  must  be  regulated  by  proper  advice  and  detailed 
directions,  and  distractions  of  various  kinds  must  be  provided  to  keep  their 
minds  from  becoming  concentrated  on  certain  portions  of  their  body,  empha- 
sizing whatever  discomfort  is  present  and  preventing  nature's  curative  proc- 
esses. Finally,  local  treatment  of  various  kinds  must  be  employed  suitable 
to  each  individual  case,  that  will  remove  all  mechanical  difficulties,  disperse 
congestions,  relieve  fatigue  and  over-tiredness,  and  make  conditions  favorable 
for  the  healthy,  normal  use  of  joints  and  muscles. 

Many  painful  affections  of  joints,  sometimes  complicated  by  immovability, 
are  really  psycho-neuroses.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  once  said  that  four-fifths  of 
the  joint  troubles  that  he  saw  among  the  better  classes  were  hysterical.  Sir 
James  Paget  thought  this  an  exaggeration,  but  confessed  that  he  saw  many  of 
them  and  among  all  classes  of  people.  One-fifth  of  those  that  he  saw  in  hos- 
j)ital  and  in  private  practice  were  entirely  neurotic.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  looked  for  not  only  among  women  but  that  they  are  often 
found  in  men  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are 
nervously  inclined,  the  silly  young  women  or  the  foolish  old  women,  but 
that  they  may  be  found  in  special  circumstances  among  the  most  sensible 
people.  They  are  often  initiated  by  an  injury  which  makes  it  quite  difficult  to 
differentiate  them  from  real  joint  affections.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no 
redness,  nor  swelling  nor  heat  with  them,  though  sometimes  one  of  these  symp- 
toms at  least  may  occur  with  the  redness.  The  connection  between  the  trivial 
accident  and  the  large  reaction  is  usually  hard  to  find  and  causes  a  suspicion 
as  to  the  real  process  at  work.  Often,  too,  there  is  a  delay  of  several  days  or 
sometimes  weeks  after  the  accident  before  the  neurosis  declares  itself.  In 
the  meantime  it  has  been  getting  on  the  patient's  mind. 

In  general,  it  must  be  remembered  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  in  these 
cases  of  pain  around  joints  and  in  muscles  is  extremely  important.  They  have 
furnished  a  goodly  proporticn  of  the  patients  on  which  quacks  and  charlatans 
have  fattened.  Greatrakes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Mesmer  and  Perkins, 
St.  John  Ijong,  the  early  electrotherapeutists,  the  blue  glass  faddists,  all  the 
various  liniment  makers,  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  blood  purifiers,  and 
P^ddyism  and  mental  healing  besides  osteopathy  in  our  day  have  all  benefited 
these  sufferers  for  a  time  and  the  patients  have  often  been  men  and  women 
of  education  and  influence  in  their  communities  and  have  exerted  their  influ- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  their  supposed  benefactors.  The  methods  of  treatment 
come  and  go.  The  promise  of  the  physician  or  the  healer  and  the  confidence 
of  the  ])atient  are  the  only  factors  that  are  common  to  all  the  supposinl  "cures." 
If  peojile  stay  at  home  without  the  air  and  exercise  they  should  have,  if  they 
nurs(»  their  ills  and  consider  that  they  are  sure  to  get  worse,  because  they 
labor  under  hereditary  or  constitutional  ailments,  nothing  will  benefit  them. 
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If  they  are  convinced  that  their  disease  is  only  local  and  begin  to  go  out  to 
see  their  friends  once  more,  a  change  comes  over  the  whole  aspect  of  their 
disease. 


CHAPTER  II 

OLD    INJURIES    AND    SO-CALLED    RHEUMATISM 

As  people  advance  in  years,  it  is  a  common  experience  that  tissues  injured 
years  before  are  the  source  of  no  little  discomfort  and  are  particularly  prone 
to  be  bothersome  during  changeable  seasons  and  in  rainy  weather.  A  bone 
broken  when  the  patient  was  young  may  twenty  or. thirty  years  later  continue 
to  give  warnings  of  the  approach  of  change  in  the  weather  au.l  be  a  source  of 
annoyance.  A  dislocation,  especially  if  complicated  in  any  way  by  considerable 
laceration  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  luxated  joint,  is  sure  to 
be  a  source  of  discomfort  of  this  kind.  These  pamful  conditions  are  generally 
more  noticeable  when  patients  are  run  down,  or  when  they  have  been  recently 
aflFected  by  exhausting  disease  of  any  kind,  during  convalescence  from  severe 
ailments  or  injuries,  or  when  they  are  undergoing  a  special  mental  strain. 
These  conditions,  like  nearly  all  others  worse  in  damp  weather,  are  sometimes 
grouped  under  the  term  rheumatism  and  have  been  treated  by  internal  medi- 
cation. Almost  needless  to  say,  such  treatment  is  sure  to  fail  or  to  be  of  only 
temporary  anodyne  benefit.  As  rheumatic  remedies  are  usually  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts they  may  even  be  distinctly  harmful,  especially  for  old  patients.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  salicylates,  for  instance,  are  much  less  rapidly  eliminated 
in  the  elderly  than  in  the  young,  in  those  with  defective  circulation  or  kidney 
insufficiency  than  in  the  well.  Their  accumulation  in  the  system  causes 
anemic  tendencies  and  disturbs  nervous  control. 

Just  what  is  the  underlying  pathological  conditiofi  in  these  cases  is  not 
easv  to  sav.  In  the  case  of  luxations  with  laceration  of  tissues  there  has  un- 
doubtedly  been  such  a  disturbance  of  venous  and  lymphatic  circulation  by  the 
break  in  continuity  of  tissues  and  the  resultant  scar  tissue,  that  lymphatic 
if  not  also  venous  congestion  occurs  whenever  there  is  any  circulatory  dis- 
turbance. For  the  maintenance  of  normal  nutrition  of  nerve  endings  a  con- 
stant flow  of  blood  past  them  and  a  proper  action  of  tlie  lymphatic  channels 
to  carrv  off  waste  products  is  essential.  It  is  easv  to  understand  how  much 
these  niav  be  disturbed  in  the  iniuries  under  consideration.  Wlien  a  bone  is 
broken  there  is  usually  laceration  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Owing  to  the 
fixation  r(H]uinKl  to  procure  proper  bony  union,  the  circulation  to  the  part  is 
much  more  defective  than  usual  and  so  the  repair  of  torn  lymph  and  venous 
vessels  is  not  as  complete  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  seems  to  explain  why  such  injuries  are  especially  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patients  in  damp  weather.  It  is  not  so  much  during  a  rain  storm 
as  some  hours  before  it,  about  tlie  time  when  the  barometer  begins  to  drop, 
that  these  old  injuries  become  sensitive.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said  that  old  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  one  of  these  injuries  earlier  in  life  carry  a  barometer 
around  with  them. 

Not  a  few  of  the  lesions  called  sprains,  especially  those  of  the  ankles  and 
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wrists,  though  also  of  other  joints,  are  often  really  breaks  of  small  bones,  or  at 
least  laceration  of  ligaments  and  other  structures.  These  may  long  afterward 
prove  a  source  of  pain  and  discomfort,  worse  always  in  unsettled  weather,  or 
after  the  feet  have  been  wet,  and  may  seem  to  be  due  to  some  constitutional 
condition,  though  they  are  merely  local.  These  occur  more  commonly  in 
women  than  in  men  and  the  condition  needs  careful  investigation  and  must  not 
be  put  under  the  vague  diagnosis  of  rheumatism,  or  the  patient  will  probably 
not  be  improved  by  the  treatment  suggested.  In  all  these  cases  the  general 
condition  must  be  looked  to,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fat  may  not 
mean  health,  and  that  increased  weight  may  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
production  of  symptoms  in  these  cases,  especially  when  individuals  live  a  seden- 
tary life. 

There  is  an  important  therapeutic  method  for  the  prophylaxis  of  these  con- 
ditions that  has  been  attracting  attention  and  yet  probably  not  all  the  attention 
it  deserves  in  recent  years.  Prof.  Lucas-Championnidre  of  the  University  of 
Paris  has  pointed  out  that  when  fractures  and  dislocations  are  treated  by  the 
open  method  with  easily  removable  apparatus  and  the  emplo}Tiient  of  massage 
within  a  few  days  after  the  fracture,  the  subsequent  discomfort  of  these  lesions 
is  much  lessened. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  emphasize  this  treatment  by  manipulations  and 
massage,  because  it  represents  a  psychotherapeutic  factor  in  the  treatment  of 
these  injuries.  The  hiding  away  of  a  limb  or  a  joint  for  days  and  perhaps 
weeks,  while  they  wonder  whether  it  is  getting  better  or  not  is  most  discourag- 
ing to  patients.  To  have  the  physician  see  it,  to  have  him  declare  that  it  is 
getting  on  well,  to  have  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  that  conditions  are 
gradually  improving,  is  of  itself  a  valuable  factor  for  that  satisfaction  of  mind 
which  conduces  to  the  regular  functioning  of  tissues.  Repair  undoubtedly 
goes  on  better  under  such  circumstances.  Besides,  the  lack  of  constriction  or 
at  least  its  rather  frequent  periodic  relaxation,  the  airing  of  the  skin,  the 
regulation  of  the  circulation  by  massage  and  manipulation,  all  react  upon  the 
mind  and  prevent  it  from  inhibiting  trophic  impulses  and  encourage  it  to 
stimulate  them  in  every  way. 

As  to  the  after-effects  of  fractures  and  dislocations  as  with  regard  to  all 
this  series  of  vague  pains  and  aches,  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  is  of  great 
importance.  As  they  get  older  their  aches  and  pains  grow  worse,  partly  be- 
cause circulation  is  more  defective  and  ])artly  because  they  are  prone  to  be 
much  more  in  the  house  and  the  nerves  of  patients  who  are  much  within  doors 
are  always  more  sensitive  than  those  of  people  who  are  much  in  the  open.  If 
their  attention  becomes  concentrated  on  their  pains  and  aches,  because  of  lack 
of  diversion  of  mind,  then  the  condition  may  become  a  source  of  serious  annoy- 
ance. W[\OT\  these  painful  conditions  develop  patients  are  almost  sure  to  keep 
much  to  themselves  and  to  nurse  their  ills,  and  consequently  to  increase  their 
discomfort.  The  circulation  to  the  affected  parts  must  be  stimulated  by  local 
treatment,  by  rubbings,  by  the  milder  liniments,  by  massage  and  manipulations, 
and  bv  local  hvdrotherapv.  Douches,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  on  the  limb  fol- 
lowed  by  cold,  especially  if  patients  are  otherwise  in  good  health,  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  stagnant  circulation. 

Active  and  vigorous  movement  while  the  affected  part  is  supported  at 
skin  pressure  (there  must  be  no  constriction)   is  even  more  valuable  than 
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massage^  liniments  or  douches  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  painful  conditions 
of  joints  in  which  there  is  any  scar-tissue.  Wonderful  results  may  be  obtained 
in  an  old  sprain  of  the  wrist,  knee  and  ankle  by  covering  in  the  part  completely 
(taking  care  to  surround  the  limb)  with  strips  of  adhesive  strapping  simply 
laid  on  at  skin  pressure,  but  following  exactly  every  fold  or  angle  of  the  part, 
and  then  with  the  part  completely  covered  in  this  way  to  urge  immediate  and 
constant  exercise.  The  maintained  pressure  prevents  any  tendency  to  venous 
congestion  or  exudation  and  favors  absorption  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  exercise, 
which  should  be  immediate,  is  now  possible  through  the  support  furnished 
by  the  strapping.  Tlie  re-assumption  of  normal  active  movement  molds  the 
old  scars,  strengthens  the  muscles  and  ligaments  and  imj)roves  the  patient's 
general  condition.  The  relief  afforded  is  immediate,  and  the  cause  of  relief,  a 
simple  mechanical  device,  is  a])parent.  Rheumatism  is  forgotten  as  the  old 
crutch  is  discarded  and  the  patient  is  able  to  use  the  limb  with  confidence. 

Recent  sprains  or  bruises  treated  in  this  way  recover  perfectly  and  do  not 
leave  old  scar  tissue  to  be  a  future  seat  of  pain. 


CHAPTER  Iir 

MUSCULAR   PAINS   AND  ACHES 

Whenever  exposure  to  cold  causes  a  ])eriod  of  discomfort  in  almost  any 
organ,  exce})t  the  tc^eth  and  certain  definite  nerves  (for  neuralgia  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  rheumatism  grouj)  in  recent  years)  we  are  sure  to  hear 
the  word  rheumatism  employed  in  connection  with  it.  To  add  to  the  confu- 
sion, the  various  "specialists"  have  taken  to  assuring  their  patients  that  local 
manifestations  in  the  eyes,  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  nose,  for  which  they  can 
find  no  good  reason,  especially  if  they  are  worse  in  damp  weather,  are  signs  of 
the  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Unfortunately,  our  supposed  knowledge  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis  became 
widely  diffused,  and  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  widespread  acce})t- 
ance  of  this  theory,  that  muscular  pains  of  all  kinds  should  have  the  word 
rheumatic  attached  to  thorn,  and  that  ])atients  are  sure  that  the  discomfort  is 
onlv  one  manifestation  of  a  severe  constitutional  disease,  which  they  cannot  but 
infer  will  probably  make  still  more  serious  trouble  for  them  in  years  to  come, 
since  it  seems  to  be  dependent  on  conditions  beyond  their  control,  such  as 
heredity  and  general  constitutional  traits  and  their  special  mode  of  nutrition, 
rather  than  on  local  or  passing  conditions. 

Local  and  Constitutional  Conditions. — It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  it  is  this  j)ersuasion  as  to  the  constitutional  character  of  the  disease  that 
has  in  recent  years  j)roved  a  very  unfavoral)le  suggestive  element  in  these  cases. 
Patients  think  themselves  the  victims  of  a  serious  diathesis,  a  deep-seated  patho- 
logical condition,  and  attrilmte  a  host  of  feelings  to  it  that  an^  sometimes 
rather  seriouslv  disturbin<r  but  are  reallv  onlv  sensorv  manifestations  of  vari- 
ous  kinds  in  tlie  organs  and  in  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  would  be  attributed 
to  simple  local  causes — fatigue,  faulty  mechanical  conditions,  etc. — but  for  the 
concentration  of  attention  on  them. 
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Individual  Cases. — The  careful  study  of  these  easea  is  thus  extremely  innV 
portant.  They  are  eminently  individual  and  not  to  be  grouped  together.  Thai 
exact  dia^oaie  of  the  variouB  conditions  from  which  each  patient  is  saffer' 
is  of  iteelf  a  precious  factor  in  psychotherapeutics.  The  precise  recognition  e 
the  condition  present  is  of  immediate  avail  in  helping  him  to  dismiss  many  oti 
hie  svmptoniE.  or  at  least  to  keep  him  from  thinking  as  much  of  them  i 
did  before  or  inevitably  will  if  the  older  ideas  as  to  the  constitutional  naturel 
of  his  affection  are  allowed  to  remain. 

Nearly  every  large  group  of  muscles  in  the  body  may  be  the  subject  ofl 
these  painful  conditions.  In  recent  years,  perhaps,  the  muscles  most  affectedfl 
in  this  way  are  those  that  pass  around  the  ankle  and  give  so  much  discomfort  J 
in  cases  of  fiatfoot,  or  beginning  flatfoot  (euphemistically  called  weak  foot), 4 
when  the  plantar  arch  is  yielding.  The  manifestations  are  not  only  in  andi 
around  the  ankle,  but  occur  in  the  calf  muscles  and  even  above  the  kne&  1 
These  painful  conditions  always  develop  unless  the  areh  ie  supported.  Until'] 
recent  years  it  was  rare  to  discover  a  had  case  of  flatfoot  in  which  the  patient 
had  not  taken  many  rheumatic  remedies  and  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  an  incurable  and  probably  hereditary  constitutional 
disease.  Flatfoot  is  likely  to  cause  considerable  deformity  in  the  old,  the  toes  I 
becoming  bent  and  twisted  up,  and  the  subjects  of  it  complain  very  much  of  | 
their  feet.  Flatfoot  runs  in  families.  When  the  father  and  mother  have  I 
complained  of  what  they  called  rheumatism  in  their  feet  which  got  worse  I 
every  year,  then  tlie  son  iuid  daughter,  wbi>n  lliey  have  their  first  manifesta*| 
tion.  conclude  tliiil  they  arc  rnevital>]y  bound  by  the  stern  laws  of  heredity. 

Occnpatloa  Aches. — Flatfoot  is  taken,  however,  only  as  an  extreme  and  I 
therefore  striking  illustration.    Whenever  a  particular  group  of  muscles  has  to  I 
do  an  excessive  amount  of  work,  practically  always  there  is  a  development  o(| 
an  uncomfortable  condition  worse  on  rainy  days  and  therefore  likely  to  be  I 
called  rheumatic.     Over-use  of  the  arm  at  any  occupation,  in  writing,  in  the  I 
nee  of  a  tile,  at  an  ironing-board,  in  sewing,  or  at  anything  requiring  repeated  1 
movements,  will  produce  it  almost  inevitably.     Especially  is  this  true  if  tl»  \ 
occnpation  is  carried  on  without  such  careful  attention  to  muscular  action 
as  enables  the  muscles  to  do  their  work  to  the  Iwst  advantage.    These  painful 
conditions  arc  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  run-down  individuals  of  nervous 
temperament,  above  all   if  they  have  been  or  are  subject  to  worry,     Moi 
who  have  lost  money  and  now  have  to  do  hard  physical  work,  after  previoualyiJ 
having  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  women  whose  previous  source  of  support  hasi 
been  withdrawn  and  who  have  to  work  for  a  daily  wage  after  former  gentle  I 
conditions  at  living,  are  especially  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way.    The  conditioiuff 
develop  on  a  neurotic  basis  or  an  exhausted  nervous  system. 

Other  groups  of  muscles  may  also  be  the  subject  of  these  painful  conditions.  I 
The  large  group  in  the  loins,  called  the  lumbar  muscles,  which  are  so  impop*! 
tant  for  stooping,  for  the  erret  jjosture  and  for  lifting,  are  so  commonly  tht'J 
subject  of  discomfort  that  a  s;ieeial  name  has  lieen  applied  to  their  affectioD— 1 
lumbago.  In  the  leg  the  large  group  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  sciatic  nerrcf 
are  likt-ly  to  1>e  affected,  and  this  uffeetJou  is  so  common  in  men  who  hav^torl 
bend  the  knee  and  flex  the  hip  at  their  work  that  it.  ton.  has  received  a  spi-ciall 
name — scialicn.  liesidew  the  arm  niuscli!'  Ihe  groups  of  muscles  around  tbef 
shoulder  girdle  are  often  unfavonilily  affected  and  tlmugh  we  have  not  invcntc"!! 
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a  name  to  cover  their  conditione,  it  is  so  common  that  we  think  of  it  as  a 
separate  entity  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  we  think  of  lumbago  and  sciatica. 
In  the  neck  the  group  of  muscles  that  rule  the  movements  of  the  head,  espe- 
cially those  at  the  side  may  be  affected  and  the  special  name  of  torticollis  has 
been  given.  Practically  all  of  these  affections  are  thought  of  at  times  as 
rheumatic  and  the  ordinary  rheumatic  treatment  is  given  for  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  salicylates  will  relieve  the  pain  almost  at  once,  but  so  will 
any  other  coal-tar  product  and  phenacetin,  acetanilid  or  even  antipyrin  may  be 
used  with  good  effect.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  these  drugs  make 
the  underlying  condition  better  and,  indeed,  after  patients  have  tried  them 
for  a  while,  unless  the  affection  is  merely  passing,  they  try  some  other  physi- 
cian and  perhaps  are  treated  the  same  way  with  a  different  form  of  the  drug. 
These  are  the  cases  that  make  their  way  around  to  a  number  of  regular  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  then  eventually  go  to  some  irregular  or  quack  and 
sometimes  obtain  relief  where  the  regulars  have  failed. 

Wlien  the  irregular  succeeds  it  is  always  because  he  has  done  three  things. 
First  he  has  persuaded  the  patient  that  it  is  not  rheumatism,  with  all  the 
unfavorable  suggestion  that  goes  with  that  word,  that  is,  the  matter  with 
him ;  secondly,  he  has  treated  the  local  condition;  and,  thirdly,  he  has  diverted 
the  patient's  mind.  Local  treatment  is  often  the  real  secret  of  his  success, 
though  the  psychotheraj)eutic  element  is  not  without  distinct  benefit. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — These  muscular  conditions  present  themselves  under 
two  forms,  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  condition  occurs  almost  suddenly  and 
is  accompanied  by  spasmodic  pain  and  acute  discomfort.  Muscles  go  into 
spasm  to  avoid  the  movement  that  would  necessarily  bring  pain  with  it.  A 
typical  example  is  found  in  torticollis  in  which  the  patient  wakes  up  some 
morning  to  find  a  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  with  limitation  of  move- 
ment much  more  pronounced  on  one  side,  and  this  usually  gets  worse  as  move- 
ments are  attempted  during  the  day.  This  spasmodic  painful  condition 
usually  lasts  for  some  days  and  suggests  all  sorts  of  topical  applications  and 
often  requires  anodyne  drugs.  A  similar  acute  condition  may  be  observed  in 
some  cases  of  lumbago.  In  this  the  pain  in  the  loins  comes  on  suddenly, 
usually  during  movement,  often  in  the  midst  of  lifting  something  that  one 
has  been  al)le  to  lift  without  difliculty  before.  This  pain  is  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, usually  comes  entirely  without  warning  and  seems  so  mysterious 
in  its  origin,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Germans  speak  of  it  as  flexenschuss — 
"witches'  shot" — a  remnant  of  the  superstition  that  a  witch,  by  means  of  the 
evil  eye  or  some  other  maleficent  power,  or  by  sticking  pins  in  a  wax  image  of 
a  victim  that  had  previously  been  devoted  to  the  devil,  might  produce  effects 
upon  the  person  at  tlu^  part  wher(»  the  thought  was  directed  or  the  pin  inserted. 

Thc^e  painful  conditions,  especially  when  acute,  are,  as  a  rule  the  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  dampness,  or  to  a  draft  blowing  directly  on  the  part, 
usually  in  danij)  and  changeable  weather,  and  often  wh(»n  the  patient  has  been 
sweating  just  bc^forc.  The  train  of  events  that  brings  about  the  painful  condi- 
tion is  not  diffienlt  to  understand.  There  is  a  disturbance  of  th(»  normal 
smooth-running,  indred  almost  friotionless,  mechanism  by  which  muscles 
glide  over  one  anotluT.  TluTc  arc  practically  a  series  of  joints  in  all  muscu- 
lar groups  so  as  to  permit  just  as  free  a  play  as  possible  of  muscles  ov(T  one 
another.     Plach  muscle  is  covered  with   a  glistening  membrane  so  faniiliar 
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from  our  dispocting  room  days,  which  secretes  a  substance  resembling  a  syno- 
vial fluid,  to  enable  muscles  to  move  upon  each  other  without  friction.  When, 
because  of  exposure  to  drafts  or  the  evaporation  of  moisture  on  the  surface, 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  these  intermuscular  planes,  the 
w»cretion  which  prevents  the  friction  of  muscle  movemenft  is  disturbed.  The 
blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  and  some  congestion  and  consc»quent  heat  ac- 
cumulation occurs  in  the  muscles,  affecting  |)articularly  their  contiguous  layers. 
As  a  result,  the  muscle  surfaces  are  no  longer  smooth  and  the  muscles  now 
have  not  as  free  play  over  one  another  as  before.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
owing  to  this,  sensitiveness  occurs  and  some  spasm  develops.  This,  however,  is 
thoroughly  con scTva live  in  character  since  nature's  idea  is  to  set  the  part  at 
rest  so  as  to  allow  the  normal  condition  to  be  restored. 

This  is  the  ])athological  condition  that  underlies  these  so-called  muscular 
rheumatisms  which  develop  suddenly.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
these  conditions  develop  nearly  always  in  peoj)le  who  have  been  over-using 
or  wrongly  using  the  groups  of  muscles  which  l>ecome  thus  affected.  The 
history  of  a  torticollis  ])atient  will  usually  show  that  there  is  some  contortion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  familiarly  practiced  by  him.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
found  that  the  patient  has  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  particular  easy  chair  in 
a  special  relation  to  the  light  and  that  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to 
his  chair  and  the  light  in  his  reading,  the  head  has  to  Ir*  placed  in  such  posi- 
tion that  the  neck  muscles  are  constrained.  It  is  this  that  predisposes  the 
patient  to  the  development  of  the  condition  which  seems  to  be  so  acute  and 
yet  is  really  only  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  condition.  Lumbago  will  de- 
velop in  men  who  have  been  stooping  much,  especially  for  heavy  lifting,  or 
in  women  who  scrub  or  have  to  stoop  much  while  cleaning,  dusting  and  the 
like. 

Some  interesting  muscle  pains  f>ccur  as  a  consequence  of  the  jostling  move- 
ments of  various  modes  of  transit.  They  are  particularly  noticeable  if  an 
uncomfortable  position  has  be(»n  maintained  for  a  number  of  hours.  People 
who  travel  on  railroad  trains  often  come  with  the  story  that  they  must  have 
caught  cold  on  the  trip  for  they  have  been  sore  and  achy  in  many  of  their 
muscles  since.  I  have  known  peoph*  who  went  on  a  crowded  excursion  and 
had  to  stand  for  several  hours  confident  that,  standing  in  the  drafty  aisle  of 
the  car  on  their  way  home,  they  had  accpiired  rheumatism.  All  that  had  hap- 
pened was  over-tiredness  of  muscles  on  the  jolting  train  which  required 
constant  balancing  and  unaccustomed  muscular  exertion.  On  board  sea-going 
vessels  ])eople  often  suffer  from  pains  in  the  loins  and  in  various  trunk  mus- 
cles, due  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel,  especially  whih*  they  are  asleep.  These, 
too,  are  likelv  to  be  attributed  to  drafts,  or  to  some  form  of  rheumatism,  or 
at  least  to  tlie  catching  of  cold.  I  have  even  seen  people  sure,  because  of  pains 
in  their  loins,  that  they  must  be  developing  some  kidney  trouble.  After  a 
time  they  get  used  to  the  swinging  motion  of  the  vessel  and  then  their  achy 
muscle  tiredness  is  relieved. 

One  now  sees  affections  of  the  same  kind  in  connection  with  the  automo- 
bile. Peopl(»  who  ride  for  many  hours,  especially  if  tlie  riding  is  rapid  and 
over  a  rough  road  and  they  are  not  used  to  it,  are  likely  to  develop  ])ains  and 
aches  which  thev  niav  attribute  to  the  eateliing  of  eold  or  to  rheumatism  or  to 
something  of  that  kind.     The  muscU^s  of  the  trunk  are  i^specially  likely  to 
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suffer.  The  aixloniinal  muscles  may  be  quite  sore  and  then  hiter  the  lumbar 
muscles  devcloj)  aches.  The  arms  suffer  if  they  are  held  in  unusual  positions 
because  of  the  jolting.  The  discomfort  may  be  relieved  by  any  of  the  coal-tar 
jiroducts,  though  gentle  rubbing  with  a  stimulant  such  as  soap  liniment,  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  return  circulation  in  the  muscle,  will  help  to  relieve 
the  painful  condition.  The  salicylates  are  often  given  for  these  conditions 
and  relieve  the  discomfort  but  because  of  their  value  as  anodynes,  which  they 
share  with  the  coal-tar  products,  and  not  because  of  any  genuine  antirheumatic 
effect. 

Treatment. — Counter-irritation  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  milder 
forms,  always  seems  to  do  good.  The  underlying  therapeutic  principle  seems 
to  be  that  the  attraction  of  blood  to  the  surface  lessens  the  hyperemia  or  at 
least  diverts  the  circulation  and  ])ermits  the  restoration  of  function  and  en- 
courages the  reintegration  of  normal  conditions.  Rubbings  are  especially 
helpful  if  accompanied  by  rather  deep  pressure  from  the  periphery  of  the 
circulation  towards  the  center.  The  leg  muscles  must  be  rubbed  upward, 
the  arm  muscles  ui)ward,  the  neck  muscles  downward,  the  trunk  muscles  gen- 
erally in  the  direction  of  their  return  circulation.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, as  might  be  expected,  that  it  is  the  venous  circulation  especially  that 
is  disturbed  in  the  tired  condition  of  the  muscles,  that  a  venous  congestion 
with  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  nerves  accounts  for  the  aches;  hence,  a 
mechanical  helping  of  the  circulation  is  of  benefit.  There  are  some  whose 
opinion  is  not  to  be  put  aside  lightly,  who  think  that  the  rubbing  alone  is  the 
most  imj)ortant  part  of  these  external  treatments  and  that  the  liniments  and 
counter-irritants  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Indeed,  some  consider 
that  the  tingling  of  the  surface  is  mainly  beneficial  in  making  the  patient  feel 
that  now  that  ])art  of  the  body  at  least  ought  to  be  better. 

Liniments  for  these  conditions,  however,  though  introduced  on  merely  em- 
pirical grounds,  are  very  old  and  have  the  testimony  of  many  generations  as 
to  their  theraj)eutic  elliciency.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  doubt  the  conclusions  tliat  have  been  arrived  at.  The  experience  of  a 
single  generation,  and,  above  all,  of  a  snmll  group  or  school  of  men,  no  matter 
how  learned  or  how  scientiiic  they  may  be,  is  often  fallacious.  The  experience 
of  many  generations,  however,  even  though  no  good  reason  for  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  treatment  they  suggest  can  be  found,  is  almost  inevitably 
correct.  After  all,  though  it  is  usually  forgotten,  the  use  of  mercury,  of  iron, 
of  quinin  and  of  most  of  the  tonics  depends  on  notliing  better  than  emj)irieism. 
In  our  day  the  liniments  have  been  neglected,  more  perhaps  than  was  proper, 
considering  how  many  generations  of  physicians  found  them  beneficial. 

Where  it  is  a  neurosis  rather  than  a  real  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
however,  that  is  involved,  the  use  of  a  counter-irritant,  by  attracting  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  i)art,  may  really  do  more  harm  than  good.  In 
nervous  j)eople  it  must  be  remembered  that  local  neurosis  may  occur  almost 
anywhere  in  the  body  and  that  subjective  discomfort  alone  in  these  cases  must 
not  be  taken  to  signify  a  pathological  condition,  unless  the  localization  is 
such  as  to  indicate  that  a  ])articular  group  of  muscles  is  affected.  The  dif- 
ferential distinction  between  a  pure  neurosis  and  a  discomfort  due  to  a  true 
pathological  condition  in  the  intermuscular  ])lanes  is,  that  in  the  one  case  a 
group  of  muscles  is  affected,  while  in  the  other  a  locality  is  complained  of,  and 
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whilo  Ux'nl  U-n^If-rnffS?  is  lik*  ly  to  be  a  marked  siiuree  of  complaint  in  the 
neurosia  it  is  ^ofii[»arati\t;ly  ?liL'ht  as  a  rule  in  the  muscular  c«indition. 

For  the  more  chronic  s^^rent-ss  and  discomfort  of  muscle  groups,  manipula- 
tions with  nia.-sage  are  of  ;.T»at  imjMjrtancre.  T'ndouUelly  the  discomfort 
and  soreness  is  due  in  most  cases  to  a  disturliance  of  the  ven«>us  or  lymphatic 
circulation  of  th»r  part-s.  This  intt-rfrres  with  the  nutrition  of  nerves  and  leads 
to  nerve  sensitiv^n'-ss  from  lack  of  nutrition,  or  actual  n»Tve  irritation  from 
pressure  upon  sensitive  nerve  endings  while  in  a  stat*.-  of  congestion.  These 
conditions  may  be  nli«'V»*d  by  gentle  manipulation  and  by  massage,  provided 
always  these  measures  are  not  painful.  These  encourage  the  circulation  and 
very  so^)n  tend  to  restore  functions.  Just  as  soon  as  the  pain  of  these  remedial 
measun?  r»r  of  anv  mechano-therapv  Ijet-nnies  noticeable,  it  is  not  likelv  that 
they  are  doing  any  good.  Pain,  of  course,  must  be  judged  from  conditions 
and  not  from  the  patient's  complaints,  which  may  be  due  to  fear  lest  pain 
should  l)e  inflicted. 

The  main  point  is  that  local  treatment,  gentle,  simple,  yet  directed  with 
the  i>roper  tl;»rajM'Utic  jiurpose  so  as  to  create  a  favorable  exj>ectancy  in  the 
patient's  mind,  will  do  much  for  these  conditions,  which  have  in  many  ways 
Ur'-n  the  opprobrium  of  modem  me<licine.  The  rule  has  almost  been  to  call 
t]i*-m  rh^'uriiatism,  iK^cause  thev  were  worse  in  rainv  weather.  The  word  rheu- 
inatic  inrtiiw-tiveiy  calls  up  in  most  physicians'  minds  some  cut-and-dried 
formula  of  internal  medication.  So  these  patients  go  the  rounds  of  the  regular 
praftitioiii  r-  in  iiier|j<in<'  taking  a  series  of  these  formula*  in  succession  and,  as 
a  rule,  not  getting  any  better.  Then  they  go  to  an  osteopath  or  to  a  natura- 
I>ath,  or  Home  other  kind  of  path,  havt?  some  local  massage  and  manipulations 
perfoniM'd,  which  restores  the  circulation  of  the  part,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
and  a-  a  er>nrie<ju«n(re  they  are  encouraged  to  Umk  for  further  relief.  Not  a  few 
of  ther/i  find  the  relief  they  IfKjk  for,  and  it  is  these  cured  patients  that  in  many 
partr-  of  the  country  have  insisteil  on  securing  for  the  osteopaths  legislative 
recognition  and  actually  obtainiMl  it  for  tlieni  in  many  cas<.»s,  just  lK*cause  the 
legular  j^liyr-ieians  have*  ne;ilected  methods  of  cure  ready  to  hand,  but  not 
made  Mrf  c)f,  because  drugs  are  allowed  to  oecu]»y  their  attention  too  exclusively. 

Disuse,  Atrophy  and  Pain. — 1  have  seen  a  striking  example  of  atrophy 
and  pain  due  entirely  to  disuse  in  the  upj»er  part  of  the  leg  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  fail.  No  liraie  was  broken,  the  man  was  laid  up  for  nearly  a  month 
from  the  wrench,  and  then  continued  to  be  somewhat  halt  for  manv  vears. 
After  nearly  twenty  yt-ars  his  attention  iK'came  concentrated  on  this  limb  and 
then  he  spared  it  more  and  more  in  his  walking,  tilting  his  jKjIvis  and  merely 
swinging  that  U^}:,  until  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  two  inches  between 
the  size  of  the  thighs.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances  anv  use  of  the 
limb  brought  fatigue  and  })ain  with  it.  To  walk  was  painful,  and  he  had 
some  twitchings  at  niglit.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  sensation,  however, 
anywhere  and  no  reaction  of  degeneration.  His  knee  jerk  was  slighter  than 
on  the  other  side,  but  it  was  ])resent  and  the  weakness  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
l»ower  in  the  muscles.  It  was  only  weak  in  jjroportion  to  the  atrojjhy  of  the 
muscles.  This  atrojdiy  was  not  troj)hic  in  the  sense  of  any  failure  of  nerve 
impulses  from  the  central  neryous  system,  but  was  due  to  disuse,  that  is,  it  did 
not  (.^mie  from  any  nervous  lesion,  central  or  j)eripheral,  nor  from  any  dis- 
turlmnee  of  circulation,  but  from  the  dwindling  of  muscles  that  inevitably 
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conies  when  they  are  not  employed  for  their  proper  purpose.  Power  to  use 
depends  on  continuance  of  function. 

All  sorts  of  remedies  had  been  employed  in  his  case,  but  he  did  not  im- 
prove until  he  was  made  to  understand  that  there  was  no  bone  lesion,  no 
lesion  of  nerves  or  muscles,  and  that  what  he  needed  to  do  was  to  re-exercise 
his  muscles  gently  but  persistently  and  confidently  back  to  their  normal 
strength.  This  was  accomplished  by  exercise  and  resisted  motion,  with  care 
never  to  fatigue  the  muscles,  but  at  the  first  sign  of  tiredness  to  stop,  taking 
up  the  exercises  at  first  twice,  and  then  three  and  four  times  a  day. 

As  can  be  readily  understood,  these  curious  atrophic  muscular  conditions 
from  disuse  occur  more  frequently  in  the  legs  than  in  the  arms.  They  may, 
however,  occur  in  the  upper  extremities  and  are  noted  sometimes  in  the  trunk. 
After  all,  certain  of  the  stooping  postures  of  men  as  they  get  old  are  due  to 
lack  of  use  of  the  large  muscles  at  the  back  with  consequent  atrophy  of  them 
to  the  extent  that  makes  standing  up  straight  an  effort  very  fatiguing  and 
even  painful.  To  attempt  to  straighten  an  old  man  by  means  of  braces  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  painful  conditions  of  tiredness  if  the  correction  is 
emphasized.  In  the  arms  the  atrophic  conditions  are  not  so  noticeable  because 
the  arms  may  be  used  without  having  to  do  the  hard  work  required  of  the 
trunk  and  leg  muscles  in  holding  the  man  erect.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  strain 
put  upon  them  by  this  weight  that  makes  the  disuse  continue,  since  there  has 
come  into  the  mind  the  thought  that  the  muscles  cannot  be  used  to  bear  the 
weight  and  the  burden  is  thrown  on  other  muscles  with  unfortunate  results. 

Many  of  these  atrophies  from  disuse  are  cured  by  mental  influence  of  one 
kind  or  another.  They  are  the  best  sources  of  })rofit  and  reputation  of  the 
"healers."  Once  the  patients  become  persuaded  that  they  can  use  a  group  of 
muscles  if  they  will,  they  begin  to  improve,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  until  they  are  so  much  better  that  they  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  as  well  as  ever.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  a  person  who  has 
l)oon  lame  for  five  to  fifteen  years,  vainly  going  to  physicians  of  all  kinds,  is 
cured  by  some  new  form  of  treatment,  all  the  non-modical  world  is  perfectly 
sure  that  there  must  be  much  in  the  new  method  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OCCUPATION  MUSCLE   AND  JOINT  PAINS 

There  is  one  variety  of  painful  conditions  of  muscles  and  joints,  often 
spoken  of  as  muscular  rheumatism  or  as  chronic  rheumatism  and  frequently 
the  source  of  so  much  discomfort  that  patients  feel  that  occupations  must 
be  given  up,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice.  These  deserve  a  special  chapter.  They 
occur  in  persons  who  have  some  occupation  which  requires  them  to  use  a 
particular  group  of  uiusck*s  a  great  number  of  times  during  the  day.  They 
are  luost  frequent  in  the  arms,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
they  occur  very  (iftrn  in  th(»  legs  and  are  not  at  all  infrecpient  in  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk.  WiencTcr  a  patient  comes  complaining  of  a  painful  condition 
in  a  particular  grou[)  of  muscles,  careful  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  his  occu- 
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pation,  with  details  of  the  movements  reciuired.  These  pains  are,  of  course,  as 
are  all  human  discomforts,  worse  on  rainy  days  and  in  damp  seasons,  so  that 
this  has  come  to  be  known  as  rheumfitic  weather.  It  is  easv  to  assume  with- 
out  further  inquiry  that  they  are  rheumatic  and  this  has  biKin  done  frequently 
in  the  past. 

There  is  scarcely  any  occupation  involving  frequent  and  habitual  use  of 
muscles  which  may  not  be  the  source  of  discomfort  if  the  actions  necessary 
for  it  are  done  in  such  a  wav  as  not  to  use  the  musch^s  to  the  l>est  mechanical 
advantage.  In  other  words,  there  are  a  whole  group  of  occupation  fatigues 
which  may  take  on  a  character  of  ])ainful  discomfort  if  the  individual  has  not 
been  properly  trained  in  the  use  of  his  muscles.  This  refers  not  only  to  the 
use  of  muscles  in  the  accomplishment  of  rather  ditlicult  tasks,  but  especially 
for  those  that  require  nice  co-ordination  for  their  accomplishment,  though  they 
may  not  demand  the  exertion  of  much  muscidar  energj'.  In  other  words, 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  are  rather  ])ainful  occui)at ion-neuroses  than  muscu- 
lar fatigue  in  its  proj)er  sense. 

Writers'  Ache.— Perhaps  the  most  typical  example  of  these  is  the  painful 
conditions  that  may  develop  in  connection  with  writing.  Writers^  cramp  is 
well  known  and  consists  in  a  contraction  of  muscles  which  makes  it  increas- 
ingly ditlicult  to  hold  the  ]>en  ])roperly  for  writing  and  may  eventually  make  it 
impossi])le  to  do  so.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  distress,  but 
the  writer's  discomfort  that  is  much  more  common  than  writers'  cramp  does 
not  occur  in  the  fingers,  but  in  the  large  grou[)  of  muscles  just  below  the 
elbow  and  may  extend  even  to  the  shoulder.  The  pain  is  of  a  vague  achy 
character  and  as  it  is  worse  on  rainy  days  and  in  damp  wt»ather,  the  temptation 
to  think  of  it  as  rheumatism  is  very  great.  It  occurs  in  people  who  write  very 
much  and  ra])idly,  but  especially  those  who  write  in  a  bad  position.  Now 
that  the  typewriter  has  come  in  much  less  is  heard  of  it  than  before  among 
rej>orters,  but  it  used  to  be  common  with  them.  There  is  very  little  hint  that 
it  is  due  to  writing,  unless  one  makes  careful  inquiries. 

Goircrii'  Rule, — Its  occurrence  can  be  lessened  to  a  great  extent  by  follow- 
ing Sir  Wm.  Oowers'  directions  as  to  writing.  Gowers  was  a  parliamentary 
reporter  k'fore  becoming  a  physician  and  he  learned  the  difficulties  of  much 
writing  and  studied  out  the  causes  of  the  disc^omfort  as  well  as  of  the  cramp 
and  of  the  l)est  methods  to  avoid  it.  His  rule  is  to  sit  on  a  rather  high  chair 
before  a  rather  low  table  so  that  the  elbow  swings  frei^  of  the  table  and  the 
writing  is  what  is  called  free-hand.  The  extent  to  which  Gowers  demands 
this  freedom  of  the  elbow  carritxl  may  l>e  best  appreciated  from  his  direction 
that  the  writing  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  second  ])en  were  fastened 
to  the  elbow,  it  would  write  exactly  the  same  thing  that  is  written  by  the  pen 
held  in  the  hand.  Tliere  must  not  be  any  movements  of  the  fingers  nor  of  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm.  All  the  movements  required  fmm  writing  must  Ik; 
accomplished  from  the  shouldrr.  Just  as  soon  as  sufTmTs  from  vague  ach(»3 
and  discomforts  from  much  writing  learn  this  method  of  writing,  their  aches 
disappear  to  a  great  extent.  My  own  exp<Tience  in  tlie  matter,  when,  as  a 
medical  re|>orter,  1  often  wrote  trn  thousand  words  a  dny,  tauirht  nie  the  value 
of  the  sugL'estion.  During  one  winter  I  suffered  so  much  from  discomfort  in 
the  shoulder  that  I  was  sure  that  I  had  a  ]>rogr«  ssive  rheumatic  affection. 
Just  as  soon  as  I  learned  to  write  properly  the  troubh*  was  minimized  to  such 
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a  degree  that  I  realized  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  faulty  writing.  I 
have  noted  over  and  over  again,  as  is  true  in  my  own  ease,  that  if  there  has 
previously  been  any  injury  in  the  arm,  this  discomfort  is  much  more  likely  to 
develop  than  otherwise. 

Occnpation  Pains  and  Habitnal  Muscle  Movements. — What  is  true  for 
writing  is  true  for  any  habitual  movement  of  groups  of  muscles  requiring  care- 
ful co-ordination.  I  have  seen  it  in  marked  form  in  the  makers  of  cigars  and 
the  strippers  of  tobacco.  I  have  seen  it  in  men  who  do  much  filing  and  whose 
working  bench  is  so  high  that  pressure  direct  from  their  shoulders  cannot  be 
brought  into  play  to  6upi)ly  any  force  that  is  needed  in  carrying  *on  the 
filing  process.  If  such  a  series  of  movements  as  filing  is  to  be  accomplished 
with  comfort,  then  the  arms  must  l)e  held  straight,  the  force  being  applied 
from  the  shoulders  and  not  by  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
which  are  meant  only  to  guide  and  not  to  supply  the  needed  pressure.  The 
Sloyd  methods  of  working  at  benches  are  particularly  important  for  work- 
men if  they  are  not  to  develop  these  curious  painful  conditions  which  are  due 
to  habitual  wrong  use  of  muscles,  and  not  to  any  diathesis.  Any  and  every 
form  of  work  must  be  looked  at  from  this  standpoint.  Women  often  iron  at  a 
table  or  ironing  board  placed  too  high  for  them,  and  as  a  result  apply  the 
pressure  necessary  through  their  forearm  muscles.  If  they  are  at  all  of  nerv- 
ous constitution  they  will  suffer  rather  serious  discomfort  from  this  after  a 
time  and  this  will  always  be  worse  in  damp  weather.  I  have  known  women 
ready  to  give  up  because  of  the  discomfort  thus  occasioned,  who  found  that 
they  could  work  without  muscle  discomfort  for  much  longer  periods,  if  the 
ironing  board  was  placed  low  enough. 

Arm  and  (Shoulder. — The  occupation  aches  and  discomforts  in  the  arm  and 
shoulder  are  very  frequent  and  their  variety  presents  an  interesting  study  in 
the  individual  and  his  liistory.  I  remember  once  having  three  cases  present 
themselves  at  a  ilisj)en.sary  service  of  tlie  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  the  same 
day,  all  presumably  suffering  from  rheumatism.  One  of  them  was  a  motorman 
suffering  from  the  occupation  j)ains  that  so  often  come  to  those  who  use  their 
arms  overmuch,  and  the  pains  seen  so  frecpiently,  for  instance,  in  i)aseball 
pitchers.  These  pains  are  always  worse  on  rainy  days  and  in  damp  wxather. 
There  is  of  course  a  large  individual  element  as  the  l)asis  of  these.  Why  can 
one  man  ])itch  nearly  every  day  all  season  and  not  suffer  with  his  arm  while 
another  nuin  cannot?  We  can  no  more  tell  the  reason  for  this  difference  than 
we  can  tell  why  one  man  is  riglit-handed  and  another  left-handed.  One  indi- 
vidual has  a  store  of  nervous  energy  that  serves  him  very  well.  Another  has  a 
store  of  nervous  energy  that  serves  him  well  enough  for  his  left  hand  but  not 
for  his  right  hand.  The  mystery  would  seem  to  be  the  original  endowment  of 
nerve  force  according  to  the  individual's  constitution.  The  motorman  who 
suffers  severely  from  putting  on  the  brake  of  a  heavy  car  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  continue  his  occupation  with  comfort  to  himself  unless  his  sore  arm 
is  due  to  some  temporary  C(mdition,  easily  recognizable. 

A  second  of  my  ])atients  with  rheumatism  complained  of  his  shoulder.  He 
had  been  first  easily  fatigued,  then  it  was  painful  when  he  moved  much,  most 
eo  on  rainy  days,  and  finally  he  had  practically  lost  power  in  it  entirely.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  finislier  in  a  molding  works.  He  lifted  a  heavy  ham- 
mer many  hundreds  of  times  a  day  with  his  right  arm,  striking  quick  short 
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blows  and  using  mainly  his  deltoid  muscle  in  the  lifting  process.  It  was  just 
his  deltoid  that  was  affected  and  the  nerve  supply  had  evidently  given  out. 
The  third  man  complained  not  of  his  right  hand,  but  of  his  left  and  of  his 
forearm,  not  his  shoulder,  having  lost  power  especially  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
his  hand.  He  was  a  stonecutter,  who  held  a  chisel  firmlv  in  his  left  hand, 
grasping  it  mainly  with  the  under  or  ulnar  side  of  his  hand,  and  consequently 
overusing  the  group  of  muscles  8upj)lied  by  his  ulnar  nerve,  leaving  that  struc- 
ture open  to  pathological  conditions. 

There  was  just  one  feature  in  the  history  of  all  three  that  was  the  same. 
They  did  not  drink  alcohol  to  excess  often,  but  they  did  take  some  whiskey 
straight  every  day.  The  easiest  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a 
neuritis  set  up  in  the  nerves,  which  their  occupations  caused  them  to  use  so 
much,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  low  grade  neuritis  finally  developed  to 
such  a  condition  as  to  make  further  use  of  the  muscle  su})plied  l)v  the  affected 
nerves  ])ractically  impoi^sible.  Just  why  alcohol  will  select  certain  nerves 
and  not  others  upon  which  to  exercise  its  deteriorating  influence  and  why  lead 
usually  affects  an  entirely  different  set  we  do  not  know.  In  the  ordinary  man 
of  sedentary  occuj)ation  who  walks  occasionally,  as  his  only  exercise,  his  most 
used  nerve  is  his  anterior  ])eroneal.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  used  to  walking 
much,  know  how  soon  this  nerve  complains  of  fatigue  when  we  take  some 
forced  ambulatory  effort.  It  is  this  nerve  then  that  with  most  pi»ople  is 
affected  by  alcohol.  But  any  nerve  that  is  overused  will  apparently  be  affected 
the  same  way,  and  as  many  outdoor  workers  take  some  whiskey  straight  pretty 
regularly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  some  of  them  have  an  idiosyncrasy 
and  develop  a  low  grade  alcoholic  neuritis. 

Alcohol,  however,  is  not  the  only  substance  that  acts  thus  insidiously.  I 
was  once  asked  to  treat  a  painter  who  was  suffering  from  intense  tired  feelings 
in  his  ritrht  forearm.  Thev  were  alwavs  worse  on  rainv  davs,  and  he  had 
been  treated  for  rheumatism  without  avail.  lie  had  no  signs  at  all  of  wrist- 
drop, there  were  no  suspicious  signs  on  his  gums  and  he  had  never  suffered 
from  constij)ation  or  anything  like  lead  colic.  It  seemed  far-fetched,  then,  to 
say  that  his  muscles  were  fatigued  mainly  because  of  the  irritating  presence 
of  lead  in  the  nerves  supplying  his  right  forearm.  He  sli])ped  on  the  ice,  how- 
ever, and  sj)rained  his  wrist,  and  the  next  day  turned  up  with  a  typical  lead 
wrist-drop.  Tliis  fact  of  having  lead  ])oison  develop  shortly  after  an  accident 
is  not  unusual,  just  as  a  sprained  ankle  may  sometimes  be  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  of  alcoholic  neuritis  in  the  lower  leg  which  has  been  preparing  for 
some  time,  the  accident  itself  being  at  least  j)artially  accounted  for  in  many 
cases  by  the  awkwardness  of  muscles  with  disturbed  nerve  supply. 

Leg  Orvupniion  Paijis. — What  is  true  of  the  arm  is  also  true  of  the  leg. 
If  a  man  uses  his  leg  muscles  very  much  and  especially  at  any  mechanical  dis- 
advantage, he  usually  suffers  painful  discomfort  that  is  always  worse  on  rainy 
davs.  Before  the  invention  of  the  electric  dental  en<rine,  dentists  used  to 
suffer  frou)  this  and  the  profession  talked  about  the  "dentist's  limp."  This 
was  also  more  painful  in  damp  weather  and  many  of  them  were  treated  for 
rheumatic  conditions,  though  it  was  really  only  over-fatigue. 

Nenrosis  and  Neuritis. — There  are  many  cases  of  painful  conditions  in  the 
limbs  where  it  becomes  difficult  to  diagnose  between  a  neurosis  and  a  neuritis. 
The  usual  differential  characteristic  of  tender  ])oints  along  the  course  of  the 
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nerve  cannot  be  used  in  many  patients  with  confidence,  because  they  are  prone 
constantly  to  respond  to  the  question  "is  that  tender"  in  the  alii r mat ive. 
Besides  in  a  neurosis  there  always  seems  to  be  a  hypersensitiveness  of  the 
nerves  involved  that  may  simulate  the  tenderness  of  neuritis.  In  a  number 
of  obscure  cases  I  have  felt  that  the  condition  was  a  real  neuritis  when  the 
development  of  a  corresponding  condition  on  the  other  side,  or  relief  on  one 
side  followed  by  development  on  the  other,  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  neurosis. 
Of  course,  a  double  neuritis  may  well  occur  in  the  same  nerve  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  under  certain  toxic  conditions.  Double  sciatica  nearly  always 
indicates  glycosuria.  Diabetes  may  cause  double  neuritis  in  any  other  much 
used  pair  of  nerves.  Alcoholic  neuritis  may  manifest  itself  on  both  sides. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  transference  of  symptoms  or  their  spread  to  the 
other  side  of  the  body  means  a  neurotic  condition. 

In  some  of  these  cases  where  it  has  been  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
neuritis  and  neurosis,  a  change  of  occupation  or  some  strong  diversion  of 
mind  for  a  considerable  period  or  a  change  of  residence  has  proved  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cure.  I  have  seen  what  was  considered  by  experienced  physicians 
to  be  a  clironic  low-grade  neuritis  of  quite  intractable  form  clear  up  com- 
pletely as  the  result  of  the  young  woman  being  compelled  to  take  up  a  wage- 
earning  occupation,  when  it  had  always  seemed  before  as  though  life  was  going 
to  be  smootli  and  there  was  no  necessitv  for  her  to  labor.  I  know  of  cases  of 
so-called  neuritis  that  had  been  very  obstinate  to  treatment  that  were  cured 
by  Eddyite  treatment.  What  really  happened  in  these  cases  was  that  a  group 
of  muscles  used  considerably  more  than  usual  had  produced  a  painful  tired 
condition  referred  to  a  particular  nerve.  Just  as  soon  as  the  mind's  inhibitory 
action  was  taken  off  them  by  the  persuasion  that  there  w^as  nothing  the  matter 
with  them  the  patient  proceeded  to  get  well,  gradually  progressive  use  bring- 
ing back  the  normal  trophic  condition. 

Discomforts  of  Bursse. — In  any  consideration  of  painful  conditions  in  and 
around  joints,  especially  in  connection  with  occupations,  the  question  of  the 
formation  and  of  the  inflammation  of  bursae  must  be  insisted  upon  because 
many  of  these  inflammatory  incidents  are  confused  with  joint  affections  and 
not  infrequently  treated  as  if  they  were  due  to  constitutional  disturbance. 
Practically  everybody  is  familiar  with  housemaid's  knee.  Most  people  know 
that  bunions  are  inflammations  of  the  bursae  which  form  over  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  big  toe  whenever  there  is  pressure  and  irritation  of  it. 
Very  few  realize,  however,  that  frequently  repeated  irritations,  when  pressure 
U  exerted  over  other  joints  and  bony  projections,  will  produce  a  bursa,  and 
then,  if  the  irritation  continues  and  an  opportunity  for  infection  occurs,  there 
is  bursitis.  Some  of  these  are  mistaken  for  otlier  conditions  and  often  have 
been  thought  by  the  patient  to  be  serious  developments  of  one  kind  or  another 
with  regard  to  which  there  has  been  much  solicitude.  An  interesting  case  of 
this  kind  in  my  experience  was  that  of  an  Italian  organ-grinder  who  suffered 
from  the  occupation  bursa  wliieh  so  often  forms  over  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  ])ecause  of  tlie  frequently  repeated  rubbing  of  the  hand  and 
arm  as  it  passes  this  region  while  turning  the  handle  of  his  instrument.  It 
had  finallv  become  inflamed,  and  the  Italian  was  much  disturbed  and  he 
feared  that  it  was  appendicitis. 

Other  bursae  are  not  commonly  seen  in  America.    I  have  seen  bursae  over 
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the  elbows  of  miners,  and  in  one  case  saw  one  of  these  inflamed  so  that  miner's 
elbow  l>ecame  a  concrete  entitv.  This  case  had  been  taken  for  an  acute  inflam- 
matory  arthritis  with  the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER  V 
PAINFUL   ARM   AND   TRUNK   CONDITIONS 

Cervical  Bibs. — Some  interesting  cases  with  painful  conditions  of  the  arms 
develop  as  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  cervical  ribs.  It  would  be  more 
or  less  naturally  expected  that  trouble  of  this  kind  would  occur  early  in  life, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  patients  are  well  on  toward  thirty  or 
even  beyond  middle  life  when  the  painful  symptoms  develop.  Cases  are  prac- 
tically always  at  the  beginning  diagnosed  as  rheumatism  because  the  first 
symptom  is  likely  to  be  pain  followed  Ijy  weakness.  Even  when  this  quite 
fruitless  diagnosis  is  not  made,  the  affection  is  often  declared  to  be  rheumatic 
neuritis,  though  it  is  really  a  traumatic  neuritis  and  entirely  a  local  condition, 
as  are  so  many  of  the  painful  conditions  spoken  of  as  rheumatism.  Usually 
the  pain  is  referred  to  the  inside  of  the  arm  and  is  described  as  resembling 
slight  toothache  at  first  and  even  severe  toothache  after  a  time.  It  will  often 
be  many  months  or  even  several  years  after  the  first  symptoms  before  wasting 
of  muscles  occurs,  but  this  practically  always  follows  after  a  time  and  even 
at  this  stage  some  physicians  still  talk  of  rheumatic  neuritis  as  affecting  the 
trophic  nerve  fibers  and  causing  the  muscles  to  waste.  Almost  a  differential 
diagnostic  sign  in  the  ease  of  cervical  ribs  is  that  raising  the  arms  above  the 
head  nearly  always  relieves  the  pain.  Patients  usually  learn  this  for  them- 
selves because  they  have  been  tem])ted  to  place  their  arms  in  many  positions 
in  order  to  get  relief.  The  reason  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  as  the  elevation 
of  the  arms  changes  the  relative  position  of  tissues  in  the  neck  and  so  relieves 
pressure. 

The  direct  reason  for  the  late  development  of  the  disease  is  probably  the 
ossification  of  the  cervical  rib  and  the  pressure  of  this  hard,  bony  substance 
upon  the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Wlien  the  disease  occurs  as  early  as  the 
age  of  30  there  is  likely,  for  some  reason,  to  have  been  a  preceding  loss  of 
weight.  Patients  are  run  down  and  then,  either  because  tluTc  is  a  precocious 
calcification  as  a  consequence  of  deterioration  of  tissue,  or  because  the  loss 
of  substance  in  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  makes  the  nerves  more  likely 
to  be  pressed  upon,  the  first  symptoms  di^velop.  There  is  only  one  way  defin- 
itely to  decide  the  diagnosis.  That  is  to  have  a  careful  skiagraph,  or,  in  case 
of  negative  results,  several  of  them  taken,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  cervical  ribs.  Xot  all  the  cases  of  cervical  rii)s  give  symptoms 
and  in  one  recentlv  published  series  of  20  cases  just  one-half  ])resented  symp- 
toms and  the  other  half  did  not.  but  all  these  vague  cases  of  pain  in  the 
arm,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  atrophy  manifests  itself,  should  be  examined 
from  this  standpoint. 

Local  Conditions, — The  subjective  symptoms  in  these  cases  often  include 
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much  more  than  pain.  There  may  be  numbness  and  the  hands  often  feel 
coUl,  thougli  they  <lo  not  become  blue.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  arms  are  more 
affected  than  the  liands,  thougli  not  infrequently  one  of  the  hands  becomes 
more  sensitive  to  injuries  than  the  other  and,  as  a  rule,  both  hands  do  not 
heal  well  after  injury.  Even  scratches  take  a  long  time  to  heal  and  slight 
abrasions  cause  skin  lesions  that  are  more  or  less  indolent  for  some  time  before 
healing.  Any  fresh  injury,  even  of  slight  degree,  puts  back  healing  much  more 
than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  In  fact,  most  of  the  so-called  tendency  not 
to  heal  is  local  rather  than  constitutional.  When  a  patient  complains  that 
though  his  or  her  tissues  used  to  heal  rapidly  now  they  are  very  slow  to  heal, 
it  is  well  to  think  of  nephritis  or  diabetes  but  it  is  especially  important  to 
know  the  local  conditions. 

Pleural  Adhesions.  — Another  interesting  cause  of  pains  in  the  arms  is  the 
possible  contraction  of  adhesions  of  the  pleura  and  surrounding  tissues  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  and  the  spreading  by  continuity  of  a  low-grade  inflamma- 
tion even  to  the  lower  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  A  certain  number  of 
cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
th(?  diagnosis.  In  these,  the  early  symptoms  were  pains  or  aches  in  the  arm 
followed  by  some  weakness  of  muscles  and  even  some  trophic  disturbances. 
Ordinarily  the  condition  has  bet?n  very  acute  as,  for  instance,  a  pneumonia 
when  the  first  symptoms  were  noticed.  In  the  course  of  the  exudation  and 
the  contraction  of  the  inflammatory  exudate  the  brachial  plexus  is  interfered 
with.  This,  like  the  cases  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  cervical  rib,  emphasizes 
tlie  necessity  for  thoroughly  studying  local  conditions  in  order  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  painful  conditions  in  the  arms.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  word 
rheumatism,  while  it  requires  time  and  careful  investigation  to  find  the  real 
pathological  factor  at  work ;  but  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  diagno- 
ses for  both  patient  and  physician  can  be  readily  understood. 

Other  Conditions. — Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  conditions  dis- 
cussed in  other  cha])ters  of  this  section — old  injuries,  breaks  and  dislocations, 
so-called  sprains  with  laceration  of  tissues,  and  any  serious  pathological  condi- 
tion that  hiis  alTerted  the  tissu(*s  deeply.  An  old  periostitis,  for  instance,  will 
leave  an  arm  rather  easily  liable  to  the  development  of  various  painful  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  a  tuberculous  process  anywhere  in  the  arm  will  produce  a 
like  effect.  An  arm  that  has  had  a  lead  neuritis  will  often  be  uncomfortable 
in  rainy  weathcF  for  long  after  and  a  crutch  palsy  may,  in  the  same  way,  leave 
the  arm  sensitive.  The  musculo-spiral  palsies  that  occur  from  lying  on  the 
arm  when  drunk,  or  that  are  seen  sometimes  in  coachmen  who  wrap  the  reins 
around  their  arms — a  Russian  custom — or  the  nerve  conditions  seen  in  patients 
who  have  sufTonMl  from  an  anesthetic  nerv(»-pressure  disturbance,  may  all  be 
at  the  bottom  of  suhsecpient  painful  conditions,  worse  in  rainy  weather.  The 
only  sure  rule  is  to  individualize  the  cases  and  make  an  exact  diagnosis.  The 
ctiolo^rv  will  prohahlv  su^zirest  itself  if  the  historv  is  carefullv  taken. 

Tn  these  cases  the  most  important  treatment  is  to  disabuse  the  patient's 
mind  of  the  idea  that  there  is  rheumatism,  or  any  other  constitutional  ailment 
j)resent,  and  to  make  him  realize  that  tlu*  trouble  is  entirely  local.  After  this, 
the  st rengtliciiini:-  of  the  alfeeted  muscles  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  secured 
by  local  measur(\s  and  exercises. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LUMBAGO    AND    SCIATICA 

Any  affection  involving  discomfort,  pain,  ache,  or  disability  of  the  large 
muscles  in  the  lumbar  regions  is  likely  to  be  called  lumbago,  not  only  by 
patients  hut  by  physicians.  Any  condition  that  makes  it  painful  to  use  the 
upptT  part  of  the  lower  limb  and  especially  the  group  of  large  posterior  leg 
muscles  just  below  the  nates  is  called  sciatica.  These  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  typical  ''chronic  rheumatisms."  Anything  in  this  region  that  is  the  source 
of  discomfort  on  rainy  days  and  comes  especially  to  the  working  man  who  has 
been  exposed  to  the  elements,  or  that  follows  a  wetting  or  the  wearing  of 
damp  clothes,  is  confTdently  classified  as  a  chronic  rheumatic  condition.  Almost 
needless  to  say  any  such  conclusion  as  to  the  heterogeneous  grouj)s  of  symptoms 
that  occur  in  these  regions,  far  from  adding  to  our  knowledge,  rather  confuses 
the  situation.  There  is  an  assumption  that  we  know  something  about  them 
when  we  call  these  conditions  either  lumbago  or  sciatica,  but  unless  each  indi- 
vidual case  is  carefully  investigated  and  its  conditions  studied  so  as  to  get 
at  their  true  etiology,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  them  successfully.  While 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the  regular  school  often  fails  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  these  affections  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  irregular  practitioners. 

It  was  particularly  for  pains  and  aches  in  the  back  that  St.  John  Long^s 
liniment  proved  so  eflicacious  about  a  century  ago.  So-called  lumbago  and 
sciatica  patients  were  among  the  most  frequent  callers  on  Perkins  in  the  days 
of  the  famous  tractors  and  many  of  them  received  great  relief.  In  our  own 
time  these  constitute  a  class  of  patients  who  go  from  physician  to  physician 
and  who  finally  are  cured  or  relieved  by  some  irregular  practice  which  we  know 
contains  nothing  especially  remedial,  but  the  advocates  of  which  somehow 
FUcciH'd  in  ])ersuading  these  patients  that  they  must  be  better  than  before. 
Most  old  people  have  some  aches  and  [)ains  in  either  the  lumbar  muscles  or 
the  large  nuiscl(»s  at  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Many  of  them  are  relieved 
by  massage,  but  still  more  of  them  find  relief  in  the  rubbings  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  osteo])aths,  and  they  are  great  advertisers  of  the  relief  that  has 
been  afforded  them  and  they  have  heljn^d  much  in  securing  such  state  recogni- 
tion as  has  come  to  the  systems  they  thought  curative  in  their  cases.  Eddyism 
has  been  helpful  to  a  certain  number  of  them.  Fads  of  various  kinds  catch  still 
others.  Evidcntlv  these  intractable  cases  deserve  to  be  studied  from  the  stand- 
point  of  what  mental  influence  can  do  for  them. 

Conditions  Mistaken  for  Sciatica  or  Lumbago. — Needless  to  say,  a  large 
number  of  conditions  occur  which  may  be  eallcil  j^ciatica  or  lumbago,  but 
which  are  due  to  the  most  varii-d  causes.  An  affection  of  any  of  the  joints  in 
this  ntMghborh(M)d  will  ])rodiice  ]»ain  to  which  is  often  added  tenderness  and 
occasionally  sw(»lliiig,  and  nejirly  always  disability.  Oiseasc  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  hniibnr  s|)ine  dui*  to  tubt-n  idosis  is  often  in  its  earlier  stages  calU»d 
lumbago.  Indeed,  without  careful  investigation  showing  that  there  is  a  special 
point  of  tenderness,  some  irregular  fever  and  that  the  muscles  are  in  spasm 
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to  protect  the  underlying  joints  from  use,  it  is  (lifTiciiIt  to  decide  just  what  is 
the  affection  in  a  particular  case.  I  have  seen  three  physicians  diagnose  a 
one-sided  tenderness  and  j)ain  in  muscles  with  disability  as  lumbago,  when 
the  course  of  the  disease  proved  that  it  was  tuberculosis  of  the  sacro-iliac 
joint.  Any  of  the  bones  or  joints  in  this  neighlxjrhood  may  give  rise  to  pain, 
tenderness  and  spasm  of  muscles  and  it  is  important  not  to  make  the  facile 
diagnosis  of  lumbago,  unless  careful  investigation  has  eliminated  all  under- 
lying organic  conditions. 

There  are  other  conditions  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  lumbago  or 
sciatica  which  are  interesting.  Needless  to  say  unless  they  are  definitely 
recognized  there  will  be  no  relief  afforded  for  any  discomfort  of  a  permanent 
character,  though  the  coal-tar  products  will  give  temporary  surcease  of  pain. 
Occasionally  internal  hemorrhoids  produce  an  achy  discomfort  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  that  is  described  as  lumbago,  and  unless  the  physician  is 
careful  to  investigate  he  may  tentatively  accept  that  diagnosis.  Proper  regu- 
lation of  the  bowels  and  the  use  of  gluten  suppositories  will  often  practically 
cure  the  condition,  though  there  will  be  relapses  whenever  constipation  returns. 
Chronic  posterior  urethritis  sometimes  simulates  painful  conditions  very  low 
down  in  the  hack  or  in  one  hip  or  the  other.  Usually  in  that  case  there  is  a 
chronic  inflammatory  condition  in  the  seminal  vesicle  on  the  side  to  which 
the  symptoms  are  referred.  Occasionally  over-distent  ion  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, as  seen  in  widowers  who  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  regular 
evacuation  of  them,  may  cause  so  much  pain  and  disability  in  the  region  of 
the  hip  on  one  side  as  to  be  mistaken  first  for  lumbago  and  then  even  for 
tuberculous  hip  joint  disease.  Artificial  emptving  of  the  seminal  vesicle  by 
milking  through  the  rectum  will  usually  afford  relief.  In  all  of  these  cases 
as  soon  as  the  exact  diagnosis  is  made,  the  patient's  mind  is  relieved  of  a 
serious  burden  of  anxiety  and  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  bring  a  great  measure 
of  relief. 

Old  Injuries  and  Discomfort. — Many  of  the  painful  conditions  described  as 
lumbago  are  due  to  old  injuries,  to  wrenches  and  sprains  in  this  region  due 
especially  to  heavy  lifting  and  to  the  laceration  of  ligaments  from  over-exer- 
tion. 

Typhoid  Spine. — Protracted  cases  of  typhoid  are  sometimes  followed  by 
pain  in  the  lumbar  or  sacral  regions,  developing  usually  after  a  slight  jar  or 
shock,  sometimes  after  a  fall  or  even  following  a  severe  injury,  which  are  really 
the  result  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient.  Stiffness,  aching  discomfort 
on  movement  and  sometimes  tenderness  on  pressure  arc  present.  Often  there 
are  associated  neurotic  symptoms  of  various  kinds.  This  used  very  commonly 
to  be  considered  rheumatism  and  occasionallv  one  still  sees  cases  so  labeled. 
On  the  other  hand,  nnieli  more  serious  conditions,  as  Pott's  disease,  abscess  of 
the  liver,  or  some  form  of  spondylitis,  may  be  suspected.  Absence  of  tempera- 
ture is  almost  tlie  rule  and  usually  is  the  pathognomic  differential  against 
these.  The  whole  condition  is  usuallv  a  neurosis  tlioueh  there  mav  be  some 
perispondylitis.  The  treatment  is  to  increase  the  patient's  nutrition,  w^hich  has 
usually  suffered  to  a  marked  degree,  and  f:c\  the  mind  off  the  condition  in  the 
back.  Concentration  of  attention  on  it  will  make  it  verv  uncomfortable,  so 
that  even  heavy  doses  of  opiates  will  scarcely  relieve  the  discomfort,  and  this 
emphasis  of  attention  will    further  disturb  the  mind   and  develop  neurotic 
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symptoms.     Divorsion  of  attention,  gentle  movements,  plenty  of  air,   and 
regulation  of  the  functions  of  the  hody  will  bring  about  a  cure. 

Stooping  Occupations. — Occupations  are  especially  important  in  lumbago 
and  people  who  have  to  8too[)  much,  above  all  those  who  do  hard  work  in  a 
stooping  position — lifting,  ])ushing,  sawing,  planing,  and  the  like — are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  suffer.  Miners  working  where  the  height  of  the  vein  does 
not  permit  them  to  stand  up  are  commonly  subject  to  it.  Any  one  who  has  to 
assume,  or  has  the  habit  of  assuming,  a  stooping  posture  for  long  hours  may 
suffer  from  lumbago.  Constrained  position  predisposes  more  than  hard  work. 
Tailors,  though  in  a  sedentary  occupation,  often  suffer  from  it. 

SCIATICA 

Etiology. — What  has  been  said  of  lumbago  applies  to  a  great  extent  also 
to  sciatica.  There  are  a  number  of  different  affections  which  have  come  to 
be  grouped  under  the  term  sciatica.  Here,  much  more  frequently  than  in 
the  lumbar  region,  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  a  true  neuritis.  This  may  be  of 
many  forms.  Occasionally  it  is  syphilitic  in  origin;  whenever  the  sciatica 
is  double  it  commonly  develops  on  a  basis  of  diabetes,  while  in  many  cases  it 
is  of  an  infectious  nature.  There  is  no  s[)ecial  reason  to  think  that  there 
is  a  rheumatic  infection  of  the  nerve,  though  inasmuch  as  rheumatic  arthritis 
is  probably  due  to  infections  by  many  different  kinds  of  microbes,  it  may 
well  be  that  some  of  these  play  a  role  in  sciatica.  There  is  no  good  reason, 
however,  whv  the  w^ord  rheumatism  or  the  term  chronic  rheumatism  should 
be  applied  either  to  lumbago  or  to  sciatica.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  in  any 
definitely  known  etiolog}^  of  the  affections.  Each  individual  case  must  be 
studied  carefullv.  Alwavs  these  are  local  and  not  constitutional  conditions, 
and  usually  something  in  the  patient's  occupation,  or  in  his  habits  of  life, 
helps  us  to  understand  the  development  of  sciatica  or  lumbago  and  gives  the 
most  valuable  hints  for  treatment. 

Men  who  shovel  much  and  who  bend  one  knee  as  they  stoop  in  shoveling 
will  often  suffer,  though  more  frecjuently  in  the  leg  which  they  do  not  bend 
than  in  tlie  other.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  men  who  use  one  foot  to  run 
a  lathe  or  a  small  printing  press,  or  am'thing  of  that  kind.  They  must  be 
taught  to  alternate  in  the  use  of  their  limbs. 

Pressure. — Occasionally  direct  pressure  upon  the  nerve  is  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  1  onct^  was  asked  to  see  in  consultation  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  complained  very  mucli,  first  of  discomfort  and  then  numbness  in  her 
legs,  until  finally  she  lost  all  power  in  them  below  the  knees.  The  affection 
was  considered  to  be  some  sort  of  creeping  paralysis.  I  found  that  her  favorite 
chair,  an  old-fashioned  cushioned  easv  chair,  allowed  her  to  sink  down  so  that 
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the  edge  of  the  wood  seat  frame  pressed  upon  her  just  where  the  sciatic  nerve 
comes  closest  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  habit  of  sitting  on  this  chair 
was  changed  her  numbness  and  inability  to  use  her  limbs  began  to  disappear. 
Alcoholic  Npiirifis. — Tn  both  lumbago  and  sciatica  one  underlying  factor  is 
often  present.  This  is  the  consumption  of  undiluted  whiskey  in  consider- 
able (piantities.  Outdoor  workers  are  proni^  to  take  an  occasional  glass  of 
whiskey,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  and  a  copious  quantity  of  malt  liquors 
in  the  summer.     Both  of  th(»se  predis])os(^  to  the  develo])ment  of  a  low-grade 
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neuritis  in  susceptible  individuals.  Alcohol  is  said  to  have  an  idiosyncrasy  for 
the  anterior  tibial  nerves.  That  only  means,  as  a  rule,  however,  that  these 
nerves  are  more  frequently  affected  by  alcoholic  neuritis  than  others  in  the 
body.  The  reason  for  this  s])ecial  location  of  the  affection  is  that  in  people 
who  stand  an<l  walk  much,  this  constituting  their  main  form  of  exercise, 
these  nerves  are  much  used.  They  are  probably  in  such  people  (that  is,  if  the 
intensity  of  impulses  that  pass  through  them  be  taken  into  account)  the 
most  used  nerves  in  the  body.  It  is  this  that  makes  them  most  susceptible  to 
alcohol.  In  people  who  stoop  much  or  who  have  to  work  hard  in  stooping 
postures,  the  nerves  in  the  lumbar  region  and  those  that  make  up  the  sciatic 
trunk  are  over-used.  This  makes  them  more  susceptible  to  pathological  influ- 
ences than  others,  hence  the  tendency  for  neuritis  to  develop  in  them. 

Intra  pel  vie  Causes, — Sciatica  may  be  due  to  various  pathological  conditions 
within  the  ])elvis.  Women  with  fibroid  tumors  arc  particularly  likely  to  suffer 
from  it.  Their  removal  by  operation  does  not  always  assure  against  the  occur- 
rence of  sciatic  troubles.  I  once  saw  an  obstinate  case  of  sciatica  in  which  there 
was  a  story  of  a  fibroid  liaving  been  removed  years  before  and,  though  there  were 
no  signs  of  any  recurrence  of  the  growth  of  another,  there  were  some  adhe- 
sions in  the  region,  and  there  was  an  obstinate  constipation  particularly  likely 
to  have  as  one  symptom  an  accumulation  of  fecal  material  in  the  rectum 
until  it  was  very  hard.  The  keeping  of  the  bowels  open  meant  more  than 
anything  else  for  the  relief  of  the  sciatica.  This  patient  subsequently  died 
from  what  was  diagnosed  by  a  well-known  French  surgeon  as  rupture  of 
the  bowels.  '^I'his  was  probably  due  to  the  adhesions  that  occurred  after  the 
old  oi)eration,  done  without  any  regard  to  the  possible  development  of  such  a 
sequela,  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  sciatica  was  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  group  of  disturbed  conditions  within  the  pelvis. 

Position  at  Work, — In  this  case,  as  in  others  that  I  have  seen,  the  position 
assumed  while  at  work  seemed  to  have  been  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction (vf  tlie  [)ain  in  the  limb.  The  lady  made  her  living  by  writing  and 
often  wrote  on  a  ])()ard  resting  on  her  knee — a  feminine,  not  a  masculine  habit. 
This  ])r()ug]it  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  right  limb  a  little  more  than  the 
other  and  then,  wlien  she  crossed  her  knees  in  order  to  put  the  writing  board 
on  top  of  the  kne(\  this  side  seemed  to  be  used  more  than  the  other. 

This  question  of  the  position  in  occupation,  even  though  sedentary,  is  very 
important.  I  have  seen  a  strikingly  typical  case  of  the  so-called  neuralgia 
paresthetica,  the  achy  condition  of  the  outside  of  the  thigh  with  some  anes- 
thesia and  paresthesia,  occur  in  an  old  lady  who  still  retained  the  girlish 
habit  of  sitting  on  her  foot  while  she  did  crocheting.  I  have  often  seen  achi- 
ness  of  muscles  of  the  trunk  develop  in  persons  who  read  much  in  a  cramped 
position  because  of  the  reading  light  being  too  low  or  otherwise  wrongly 
placed  for  group  reading.  \Mienever  a  patient  has  to  stand  much  on  one 
foot  while  doing  something,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  should  be 
alternation  in  the  use  of  the  limbs;  otherwise  sciatica  and  lumbar  pains  will 
often  develop,  usually  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  limb  that  is  kept  rigid. 

Treatment. — Mental  Persuasion, — ^Fhe  patient  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  his  alfeetion  is  not  rheumatism,  but  is  due  to  local  conditions.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  palicul's  mind  is  reliexed  by  being  niatle  to  appreciate  that  certain 
habits  in  his  occupation,  or  certain  local  conditions  that  can  be  corrected, 
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are  responsible  for  much  of  his  discomfort,  then  that  discomfort  is  much 
easier  to  bear.  Even  in  eases  where  actual  neuritis  has  developed,  or  where 
there  have  been  changes  in  the  intermuscular  planes  bringing  considerable  dis- 
ability, the  aches  caused  by  these  will  be  much  more  bearable  if  the  patient's 
mind  is  set  at  rest  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  condition.  No  condition 
should  \)Q  called  rheumatic  unless  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  it  there  was 
an  acute  inflammatory  condition  with  Galen's  classical  symptoms — tumor, 
calor,  rubor  and  dolor.  Pain  alone  is  never  sufficient  to  justify  the  diagnosis 
Painful  disability  is  usually  due  to  local  causes. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Symptoms, — For  acute  symptoms,  the  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts niav  be  used  and  usuallv  afford  distinct  relief.  Thev  include  all  the  old- 
fashioned  salicylates  as  well  as  certain  more  recent  compounds,  such  as  aspirin. 
Phenacetin,  however,  though  usually  not  thought  of  in  this  connection,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  discomfort.  These  drugs  should  be  used  freely  so 
as  to  give  relief  from  the  painful  condition.  The  fact  that  they  afford  relief, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  that  the  condition  is  rheumatic. 
Rheumatism,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  saying  that  the  salicylates  or  cognate  drugs  are  specifics 
in  this  affection.  They  relieve  the  pain,  but  just  in  the  same  way  they  would 
relieve  the  pain  of  toothache  or  of  any  other  j)ainful  condition.  After  the 
acute  symptoms  are  removed,  the  condition  that  remains  may  be  treated  in 
various  ways,  by  massage,  by  local  apj)lications,  and  by  such  manipulations 
as  will  restore  the  normal  circulation  of  the  part.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  distract  the  patient's  mind  from  the  lo(*al  condition  after  a  time,  or 
mental  influence,  by  interfering  with  the  capillary  circulation,  may  inveterate 
the  symptoms.  It  is  not  good  to  keep  patients  at  rest,  though  rest,  of  course, 
is  alwavs  indicated  if  there  is  much  discomfort.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
discomfort  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  muscles  have  not  been  used  for 
some  time  and  so  are  easily  fatigued  and  may  ache  even  under  ordinary  use. 
In  this  case,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  muscles  to  normal  strength  by  pro- 
gressively increased  exercise  is  iin[)ortant. 

Counter- f iritat ion  and  Its  Suggestive  Value. — Personally,  I  have  found 
the  use  of  turjH'ntine  particularly  efficacious  in  connection  with  suggestion. 
The  old-fashioned  system  of  ironing  seems  to  do  more  good  than  any  ordinary 
application  of  turpentine.  Yov  this  a  piece  of  flannel  wrung  out  in  warm 
water  has  some  turpentine  scattered  over  it  and  then  is  placed  on  the  affected 
loins  or  back  of  the  thigh  and  covered  by  another  piece  of  flannel,  and  a  hot 
flat-iron  is  rubbed  over  it.  The  physical  effect  is  a  considerable  hyperemia, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  patient's  mind  is  especially  interesting,  the  unusualness 
of  the  mode  of  application  adding  decidedly  to  the  effect.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  over-susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  turpentine,  and  its  use  is  followed  by  a  rash. 

Lumbal*  and  Sciatic  Psychoncurosvs. — Many  cases  of  lumbago  and  sciatica 
are  really  psychoneu roses.  They  develop  exactly  as  psychoneurotic  conditions 
do  in  the  abdomen  or  in  joints.  Not  infrecpiently  there  is  some  accident  or 
injury,  some  sprain  or  strain,  or  exposure  to  dampness  or  draft,  that  serves 
as  the  occasion.  Tli<»  Oermans  «rroii|)  nil  these  occasions  together  under  the 
word  "insult."  '^I'lie  "insult"  jiroduees  litth'  physical  effect  but  after  some  days 
or  sometimes  weeks,  the  slight  discomfort  present  secures  the  center  of  atten- 
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tion  and  tlien  the  patient  suffers  from  what  seems  to  be  severe  pain  and  often 
inability  to  move  or  use  muscles.  Even  when  there  is  true  sciatica  or  lumbago, 
that  is,  a  genuine  low-grade  neuritis  of  the  lumbar  or  sciatic  nerves,  most 
of  the  symptoms  may  come  from  the  associated  psychoncurosis.  This  is  proved 
to  be  so  by  the  fact  that  such  patients  are  often  cured,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  by  some  shock  or  fright  or  sudden  excitement,  that  makes  them  move, 
forgetful  of  the  pain  and  inability  from  which  they  suffered  just  before. 
Besides,  such  cases  are  often  cured  by  inert  remedies  of  many  kinds,  by  local 
applications  that  have  no  specific  effect,  and  by  various  methods  of  treatment 
which  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  recovery.  The  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  mental  influence  accompanying  the  methods  of  treatment 
and  the  reassurance  of  the  patient's  mind. 

Diversion  of  Attention. — Almost  anything  that  produces  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  sensations  on  the  surface  of  the  affected  area  that  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  patient  may  prove  a  valuable  therapeutic  suggestion  and 
even  eventual  relief  from  symptoms  that  have  proved  obstinate  to  more  rational 
treatment.  Liebault,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  Nancy  school  of  hypnotic 
therapeutics,  tells  in  his  "Th6rapeutique  Suggestive,"  that  he  has  frequently 
cured  lumbago  by  the  simple  recommendation  of  a  rather  stiff  piece  of  paper  to 
be  applied  over  the  patient's  loins.  The  rationale  of  this  treatment  seems 
to  be  that  the  patient's  attention  is  attracted  to  the  skin  surface  by  the  sensa- 
tions constantly  produced  by  it  and  attention  is  distracted  from  other  feelings 
deeper  in  the  muscles.  It  often  happens  that  after  an  acute  lumbago  has 
run  its  course,  there  is  left  a  chronic  achiness  only  partly  physical  and  largely 
psychoneurotic.  Some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  habit,  formed  during 
the  acute  period,  of  keeping  the  muscles  quiet,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spasmodic 
pain  that  occurs  on  movement.  Patients  cannot,  as  it  were,  let  go  of  their 
muscles,  and  their  discomfort  is  largely  due  to  holding  them  in  a  cramped 
position.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  paper  on  the  cutaneous  nerves  dis- 
tracts the  attention  and  brings  about  relaxation  of  the  muscles  with  decrease 
of  discouifort  and  gradual  relief  of  all  symptoms. 

The  paf)er  acts  as  a  constant  source  of  suggestion  for  the  cure  of  the  psycho- 
neuroses  when  the  affection  is  purely  psyclioneurotic.  The  mind  has  become 
concentrated  on  the  idea  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  this  region  and  needs 
another  thought  to  occupy  itself  with  so  as  to  neutralize  this.  Wearing  the 
paper  with  the  assurance,  for  instance,  that  because  of  its  impermeability  to 
air  it  keeps  the  part  more  thoroughly  protected  from  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  from  such  possibilities  of  transudation  as  have  before  been  possible, 
serves  to  lift  patients  out  of  themselves  and  affords  relief.  Whenever  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  paper  is  noted,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  suggestion  and 
its  curative  effects.  There  arc  many  plasters  that  have  obtained  the  reputation 
for  curing  lumbago.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  have  sufficient  medica- 
ments on  them  to  be  of  any  serious  pharmaceutic  significance.  They  are 
mostly  rubber  plaster.  The  presence  of  this  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  acts  as  favorably  as  does  Liebault's  sheet  of  paper. 

Mechanical  Agevifi. — It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  large  sheet 
of  adhesive  plaster  firmly  applied  may  act  as  a  mechanical  therapeutic  agent, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  relieve  the  pain  of 
pleurisy,  or  are  helpful  in  a  sprained  ankle  or  a  knee.    The  muscles  may  be 
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held  rather  firmly  together  and  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  constant  attention 
to  prevent  spasmodic  pain.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  newer  large-sized 
adhesive  plasters  produce  an  excellent  effect  in  this  way.  If,  besides,  the 
patient  has  the  fooling  that  they  must  be  doing  him  good  because  of  materials 
in  their  composition,  the  psychoneurotic  elements  are  more  readily  relieved. 
The  old  idea  was  tliat  such  plasters  drew  out  tlie  pathological  elements  to  the 
surface  whence  they  were  dissipated.  There  is  no  truth  underlying  this 
thought. 

In  the  old  days  blisters  were  applied  rather  freely  to  these  regions  and  the 
actual  cautery  was  often  om])loyod.  Both  of  these  therapeutic  processes  are 
likely  to  do  good  in  clironic  cases,  but  much  more  from  their  psychic  than 
their  physical  effects.  The  actual  cautery  is  not  used  nearly  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  chronic  muscular  and  lU'urotic  conditions,  for  the  mental 
effect  of  its  application  and  the  distraction  of  attention  to  the  skin  surface 
while  the  cauterized  areas  are  healing  are  excoUont  remedies. 

There  are  other  counter-irritant  procedures  of  the  same  kind  that  have 
been  used  with  reported  successes  in  many  cases.  Hot  needles,  for  instance, 
if  pushed  deeply  into  the  musclos,  often  have  an  excellent  effect.  Some  years 
ago  a  distinguished  surgeon  insisted  that  both  lumbago  and  sciatica  might  be 
cured  in  many  cases  by  the  insertion  of  noodles  deeply  into  the  muscles. 
He  argued  that  what  happened  was  that  these  needles  brought  about  an 
equilibrium  of  electricity  in  the  muscular  structures  which  had  somehow  been 
disturbed.  Dwp  injections  of  water  into  the  muscles  also  do  good.  Stretch- 
ing of  nerves  has  been  applied  with  reported  success.  After  a  time  all  of 
these  measures  fail,  however,  because  somehow  after  the  novelty  of  the  treat- 
ment wears  off  for  the  physician,  the  patient's  mind  is  not  sufficiently  impressed 
and  then  the  former  results  are  not  secured.  Where  there  are  actual  neuritic 
processes  present  they  will  almost  surely  fail.  So  many  of  these  cases  are 
almost  pure  psychonouroses,  however,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  anything 
which  prodiKos  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  and  leaves  after  it  some  con- 
dition that  attracts  attention  and  so  furnishes  favorable  suggestion  will  almost 
surely  cure  even  chronic  conditions  for  which  all  sorts  of  physical  remedies, 
employed  on  rational  grounds,  have  failed. 

An}i:hing  that  modifies  the  circulation,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  or  by  caus- 
ing a  reaction  in  the  local  vaso-motor  state,  alters  previous  conditions, 
tends  to  enable  the  patient  to  control  the  affected  part.  These  psychoneurotic 
conditions  in  large  muscles  help  us  to  understand  what  happens  in  organic 
diseases.  There  is  a  physical  element  that  must  be  modified,  but  unless  a 
strong  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  arouse  all  its 
capacity  for  control,  the  cure  will  not  come.  Anyone  of  a  dozen  things,  how- 
ever, mav  be  used  in  this  wav  and  often  when  one  fails  another  will  succeed. 
In  obstinate  cases  of  lumbago  and  sciatica  if  necessarv  a  number  of  these 
forms  of  treatm(»nt  should  bo  used  successively. 

ITi/pnofisin. — llow  much  pure  psychotheraf)y  may  moan  for  many  of  these 
obstinate  cases  of  lumbago  and  sciatica  can  be  appreciated  from  the  many 
reports  of  cures  by  hvfjnotism  or  by  suggestion  in  a  light  hypnoidal  state,  or 
occasionally,  under  favorable  eircumstanees,  even  in  the  waking  state.  One 
of  these  eases,  indeed,  is  responsibl(»  to  some  extent  for  the  French  interest 
in  hypnotism  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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ninctc'ontli  century.  Prof.  Bornheini  of  tlie  T^nivorsity  of  Nancy  had  seen  a 
case  of  sciatica  in  wliicli  every  therapeutic  means  at  his  command  had  failed. 
As  the  result  of  disuse  the  leg  was  emaciated  and  possessed  little  muscular 
j)Ower.  It  looked  as  though  the  man  would  never  be  able  to  regain  the  use 
of  it  properly.  Dr.  Liebault  succeeded  in  curing  the  patient  by  light  hypnotic 
sleep,  in  which  the  suggestion  that  he  would  be  better  was  given  while  the 
y)hysician  stroked  the  limb.  After  the  first  seance  the  patient  was  able  to  use 
the  leg  better  and  the  discomfort  was  greatly  decreased.  Further  seances 
with  Dr.  Liebault  brought  further  improvement  until  finally  the  condition  was 
cured.  Prof.  Bernheim,  who  knew  how  intractable  these  cases  are,  had  the 
case  called  particularly  to  his  attention  and  naturally  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  the  method  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  Liebault's  methods 
had  been  quite  contemned  by  the  regular  faculty  before.  After  a  series  of  ex- 
periences under  Dr.  Liebault's  direction  Prof.  Bernheim  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  use  of  hypnotism  as  a  curative  agent  and  this  led  to  the  publication 
of  his  well-known  work  "I)e  la  Suggestion  et  ses  Applications  dans  la  Thera- 
peuti(jue.*'  *  It  was  the  interest  aroused  at  Xancy  that  led  Charcot  to  take  up 
hypnotism,  and  while  he  came  to  very  different  conclusions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  work  at  Xancy  meant  much  for  our  knowledge  of  suggestion  in  both 
waking  and  hypnotic  state  in  therapeutics. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PAINFUL  KNEE  CONDITIONS 

Most  of  the  painful  knee  conditions  of  which  patients  complain  are  not 
directly  due  to  true  ])athological  conditions  either  of  the  knee  joint  itself 
or  of  its  neighboring  structures,  but  rather  to  affections  of  other  portions  of 
tlie  leg  that  set  a  special  strain  upon  the  knee  and,  above  all,  to  various  kinds 
of  foot  disturbances.  The  erect  ])osition  is  maintained  princif)ally  by  a  nice 
balance  of  nervous  and  muscular  energy  in  the  knee  joint  and  its  surrounding 
structures.  Any  irregular  sensory  or  motor  impulses  to  the  knee-joint  or  to 
tlie  muscles  of  the  thigh  will  disturb  the  absolute  equilibrium  of  the  flexors 
and  (^\tens()^s  and  will  make  standing  ])ainful  or  even  impossible.  Whenever 
a  uiorbiil  condition  rc(|uires  a  different  use  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  around 
the  knee  from  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  fati^jue  rcadilv  ensues,  and 
aches  and  even  tenderness  in  muscles  and  tendons  develop  as  the  result  of  the 
over-exertion.  These  eolhiteral  conditions  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  |)ainful  knee  conditions. 

Etiological  Factors. — Kven  a  slight  sore  on  one  foot  will  giv(»  rise  to  con- 
siderable achy  fatigue  of  the  knee  of  the  opposite  leg,  because,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  stand  much  more  on  that  leg,  use  it  more  in  walking,  and 
spare  the  other  because  of  the  pain  induced  by  use  of  the  foot.  Above  all, 
throwing  more  weight  on  the  other  leg  causes  us  to  use  muscles  a  little  ab- 
normally with  cousecjuent  soreness.  This  painful  fatigue  is  most  likely  to  be 
felt  around  the  knee,  though  it  may  extend  to  the  hip  and  even  the  lumbar 
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region  of  tlio  w*-!!  sid**  if  the  ff)ot  c-ontinucs  to  Ik?  sparoil  for  a  numlier  of 
(lays.  Particularly  will  this  Ik*  true  if  there  is?  amihing  the  matter  with  the 
bi;r  tot\  on  which  so  much  of  the  use  of  the  fof»t  (leiK»n(ls.  An  ingrowing  toe- 
nail will  not  infrt*fjuently  give  so  much  discomfort  to  the  well  knee  and  hip 
as  to  make  the  patient  sure  that  there  must  Ije  some  rheumatic  or  other  condi- 
tion at  work  in  these  joints.  The  serious  affection  of  the  joint  which  the 
patient  apprehends  is  found  to  he  no  more  than  a  sjtti pathetic  fatigue  in- 
duced hy  having  to  use  his  feet,  or  one  of  them,  a  little  differently  from  usual, 
perhaps  l>ecause  of  some  condition  that  leads  him  to  spare  them.  To  call  the 
patient's  attention  to  this  is  of  it:4elf  theraj)eutic. 

Inequality  of  Legs, — The  effort  nnjuired  for  standing  and  the  accurate 
balance  of  the  muscles  involved  in  it  is  such  that  anv  mechanical  disturbance 
of  the  feet  or  legs  or  even  a  trivial  pathological  condition  causes  painful 
fatigue.  It  must  not  Ik*  forgotten,  for  instance,  that  the  presumption  that 
human  limbs  are  of  exactly  the  same  length  is  not  confirmed  by  accurate 
measurements.  There  is  an  average  dilfcTcnce  of  probably  half  an  inch  in 
length  between  the  limbs  of  normal  persons,  and  there  may  be  even  a  difference 
of  more  than  an  ineli  before  deformity  is  said  to  be  present.  The  longer  limbs 
are  likcfly  to  do  more  work  and  are,  therefore,  more  subject  to  fatigue  and 
consetjuent  complaint.  On(»  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  distinguish  persons 
by  their  gait  even  at  a  distance  is  that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  their 
limbs  makes  noteworthv  characteristics  in  their  walk. 

High  Heels. — People  who  are  used  to  walking  in  a  natural  manner  and 
who  don  a  pair  of  liigh-heeled  shoes  for  the  first  time  are  sure  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  calf  and  knee,  because  the  high  heels  require  them  to  hold  the 
knee  more  rigid  and  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  that  required  when 
th(?  persons  stand  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  the  unusual  in  muscu- 
lar effort  that  gives  rise  to  the  extreme  fatigue  which  becomes  positive  pain 
if  it  is  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  curious  how  small  a  raising  of  the  heel  will 
cause  discomfort.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  known  the  careless  putting  on 
of  rubber  heels  to  be  responsible  for  pains  around  the  knee,  which  in  damp 
weather  wen*  the  source  of  so  much  discomfort  that  it  was  hard  to  persuade 
the  j)atient  that  he  was  not  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  some  serious 
incipient  pathological  condition. 

I'tuusual  Ornipatiou^s. — Joint  pains  often  develop  after  the  patient  has 
been  doing  something  (piite  unusual  and  jiutting  an  unaccustomed  strain  upon 
his  muselcs.  1  have  often  seen  disj)ensary  patients  whose  knee  pains  began 
after  there  had  been  a  family  moving.  In  the  course  of  the  removal  of 
household  goods,  both  men  and  women  are  likely  to  help  in  hanging  pictures, 
in  taking  them  down,  in  moving  heavy  furniture  and  other  occupations  of  this 
kind  which  make  them  extrenielv  tired.  If  there  is  anv  tendencv  to  relaxa- 
tion  of  joint  structures  the  tiredness  may  manifest  itself  as  a  sense  of  painful 
discomfort.  The  knees  are  i)articularlv  likelv  to  suifer  if  there  is  a  relaxal 
C(mdition  anywhere  in  the  leg.  It  must  be  reiiieiuhered  that  the  laxity  of 
tissue  which  predisposes  a  patient  to  weak  or  flat  feet  will  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  some  looseness  of  fii)er,  at  least,  also  in  the  tissues  around  the 
kn(H.'.  T]w  patient  may  not  have  a  wabbling  knee,  nor  may  he  be  able  to  over- 
extend  the  limb,  hut  still  there  will  usually  he  some  noticeable  relaxation  of 
the  tissues  which  will  helj)  in  the  ])roduction  of  the  ])ainful  condition  by  mak- 
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ing  exaggerated  calls  upon  the  muscles  in  order  to  keep  the  joint  in  proper 
position  in  spite  of  the  over  motion  in  it. 

The  disturbance  is  most  frociuent  in  waiters,  store  clerks,  tailors'  cutters 
and  fitters,  bench  men  in  the  trades,  and  in  all  those  who  have  to  spend  much 
time  on  their  feet.  I  have  seen  many  such  ready  to  give  up  their  occupations, 
though  they  had  no  other  resource  and  the  future  looked  very  blank,  indeed, 
away  from  their  work.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  persuade  them  that  a  slight 
yielding  of  the  arch  had  so  changed  mechanical  conditions  in  the  use  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  as  to  produce  such  pains.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  put 
in  a  condition  where  their  arch  was  not  allowed  to  sink,  thev  were  at  once 
relieved  of  their  disconifort  to  a  gnat  extent.  The  question  of  treatment  is 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  which  follows  on  Foot  Troubles. 

An  interesting  set  of  painful  conditions  around  the  knee  develops  in  a 
class  of  people  in  whom  it  might  least  be  suspected  of  being  due  to  over- 
exertion connected  with  their  occupations.  These  are  lecturers,  clergymen, 
teachers,  and  others  who,  for  several  hours  each  day,  are  on  their  feet  in  a 
position  from  which,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  move,  but  stand  almost  perfectly 
quiet.  A  distinguished  laryngologist  has  pointed  out  that  not  infrequently 
men  who  come  to  be  treated  for  the  chronic  laryngitis,  which  is  known  as 
clergymen's  sore  throat,  hut  which  is  seen  so  frequently  in  those  who  have  to 
talk  in  the  open  air,  auctioneers,  cart-tail  orators  about  election  time,  and  in 
lecturers  to  large  audiences  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  voice,  also  com- 
plain of  grievous  discomfort  from  painful  knee  conditions  which  often  makes 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  stairs  a  painful  task.  He  attributes  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  these  conditions  to  some  blood  dyscrasia,  uric  acid,  or  the  like, 
affecting  the  two  most  used  sets  of  muscles  and  organs,  the  legs  and  the  vocal 
cords.  Whenever  I  have  seen  this  condition — and  circumstances  have  brought 
me  into  intimate  personal  relations  with  many  clergymen  and  lecturers — ^the 
trouble  at  the  knee  has  ])een  due  to  some  yielding  of  the  plantar  arch,  while  the 
laryngeal  condition,  if  present,  was  due  to  an  erroneous  mode  of  using  the 
voice  consequent  upon  lack  of  proper  training. 

Sufferers  of  this  kind  must  be  warned  not  to  stand  absolutelv  immovable 

» 

while  addressing  an  audience.  Some  men  stand  without  moving  during  a 
whole  hour's  lecture.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  obstructs  the  return  circu- 
lation through  the  tense  muscles,  for  the  venous  circulation  was  intended  to  be 
helped  by  muscular  contraction.  Many  a  man  finds,  as  he  comes  down  from 
pulpit  or  platform,  that  his  knees  are  stiff  and  sore,  though  a  moment  before 
he  knew  nothing  a])out  it.  The  failure  to  notice  any  discomfort  before  is 
of  itself  an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  for  the  relief 
of  pain. 

Associated  Lumbar  Discomfort. — The  painful  condition  around  the  knee 
which  develops  when  high  heels  are  worn  is  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  by 
pains,  or  at  least  a  tired  feeling,  in  the  back.  If  we  convince  the  patient 
that  the  trouble  is  due  merely  to  a  derangement  of  the  mechanism  invoWed  in 
maintaining  the  erect  ])osture  we  shall  have  scant  need  of  medicine  or  even  of 
local  treatment.  But  as  the  pain  is  much  worse  on  rainy  days,  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  we  must  hv  careful  to  remove  the  patient's  suspi- 
cion that  the  j)ain  must  have  a  rheumatic  origin.  The  restoration  of  normal 
mechanical  conditions  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  will  prevent  the  recur- 
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rcnce  of  the  affection,  and  if  some  discomfort  remains,  the  patient  will  not 
worry,  and  the  muscles  will  gradually  grow  accustomed  to  the  strain  upon 
them.  Of  course,  these  conditions  of  discomfort  are  more  common  in  those 
who  are  not  naturally  strong,  who  are  run  down,  who  are  under-weight,  or 
whose  neurotic  tendency  will  make  any  irritation  seem  worse  than  it  is. 

Heavy  and  Light  Patients. — Two  classes  are  likely  to  suffer  more  than 
others  from  these  conditions.  They  are  the  people  who  are  overweight  and 
the  people  who  are  underweight.  Those  who  are  overweight  exert  much  more 
effort  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  than  ordinary  people,  and,  besides,  in  most 
adi[)ose  persons  the  distribution  of  weight  is  such  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  it  is  carried  forward  of  the  normal  center  of  gravity.  High  heels 
cause  a  further  tilting  forward  that  has  to  be  counter-balanced,  and  that,  at 
least  at  the  ])eginning,  gives  rise  to  muscular  discomfort.  In  people  who  are 
underweight  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  has  suffered,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  are  not  able  to  supi)ort  the  frame  as  well  as  before.  In  them  the  addi- 
tional effort  necessitated  by  the  tilting  tendency  of  high  heels  is  particularly 
felt  because  such  people  are  nearly  always  among  the  neurotically  inclined. 

Muscle  Disuse. — Sometimes  treatment  of  these  conditions  seems  to  lead 
up  to  the  disuse  of  certain  muscles  and  the  over-use  of  others.  I  followed 
for  several  vears  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  course  of  the 
affection  was  so  typical  as  to  deserve  to  be  recalled.  A  fuller  account  of  the 
case  occurs  in  my  paper  on  "Rheumatism  versus  Muscular  and  Joint  Pains" 
in  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  August,  1903. 

In  that  case  the  joint  symptoms  caused  by  the  pinching  of  a  loose  cartilage 
within  the  joint  occurred  suddenly  on  two  or  three  occasions,  so  tliat  a  surgeon 
deemed  it  wise  to  put  the  knee  in  plaster.  As  a  consequence,  some  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  occurred,  and  a  halt  became  habitual  in  the  gait. 
Through  this  halting  gait,  the  muscles  of  the  back  on  the  same  side  were  also 
spared  and  thus  became  somewhat  atrophied.  Painful  conditions  developed  in 
the  muscles  of  the  other  side  of  the  back  from  the  over-use  necessarv  to  com- 
pensate  for  the  condition  on  the  less-used  side.  All  of  the  muscles  on  the 
affected  side  became  painful,  apparently  because  of  the  atrophic  condition  to 
which  thev  were  reduced. 

The  young  man,  tliough  with  the  best  of  good  will,  was  utterly  unable  to 
conquer  the  tendency  to  halt  in  his  gait,  and  so  the  muscles  remained  under- 
exercised  and  were  used  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  with  the  usual  painful 
result.  He  went  to  at  least  two  prominent  orthopeclic  surgeons,  who  assured 
him  that  all  he  needed  was  confidence  in  himself  ict  walk  straight,  and  that 
then  the  normal  condition  of  the  muscles  and  absence  of  pain  would  result. 
But  their  directions  were  absolutely  without  result.  He  went  through  the 
hands  of  masseurs,  of  osteopaths,  of  rui»bing  quacks  of  all  kinds,  and  suffered 
at  least  two  attneks  of  artificial  eczenui  as  a  c<»nse(|u«  nee  of  the  use  of  turpen- 
tine liniments,  but  he  remained  after  it  all  in  what  be  considered  to  be  an 
intenselv  miserable  condition.  These  cases  are  i>ravticallv  alwavs  curc»d  bv 
definite  exereise  of  the  muscles  of  the  afflicted  limb  so  as  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  normal  t^n**.  It  re(|uire>  special  attention  for  this  inirpose,  however, 
and  the  ])atient's  mind  must  be  lirnuirht  to  understand  that  at  first  the  unac- 
customed use  of  museles  will  cause  <lisenmf()rt,  but  that  this  will  disappear 
after  a  tiuie.  These  patients  are  lursuaded  that  they  must  be  "cured"  to  get 
welL 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FOOT  TROUBLES 

The  more  physicians  see  of  afTectioiis  of  the  feet  and  of  painful  conditions 
of  the  le^'s  due  to  foot  troubles  the  more  they  realize  that  the  human  faculty 
of  the  erect  position  becomes  the  source  of  many  discomforts  unless  care  is 
taken  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  legs.  There  are  few  people  engaged 
in  standing  occupations  who  do  not  suffer  from  their  feet.  These  achy 
sensations  are  especially  bothersome  if  the  patient  is  run  down  in  health,  or 
is  in  the  midst  of  worry  or  irritation  from  physical  or  mental  stress.  Even 
under  favorable  conditions  there  are  few  who  reach  old  age  without  serious 
foot  troubles  or  without,  at  least,  some  deformity  of  the  feet,  which,  by 
preventing  or  limiting  exercise,  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  general 
health.  Careful  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  develop  will  convince  an 
observer  that  yieUliug  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  has  much  to  do  with  the 
deformities  and  that  the  wearing  of  unsuitable  shoes  rather  than  any  internal 
pathological  condition  is  responsible  for  the  foot  troubles  that  are  so  common. 

Foot  Deformities  in  All  Classes. — An  Englishman  who  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  who  had  am])le  opportunity  to  observe  our  people,  declared  after  see- 
ing the  bathers  at  Newport,  that  there  were  two  interesting  peculiarities  of 
American  masculine  anatomy — the  deformity  in  their  feet  and  the  appearance 
of  having  swallowed  a  watermelon  whole  and  retained  it  within  them.  The 
latter  condition  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  former. 
Inactive  lives,  overeating,  and  the  overweighting  of  flaccid  limbs  that  are  not 
capable  of  luaring  even  their  normal  burden,  complicated  by  tight  and  ill- 
fitting  shoes,  give  rise  to  the  deformities  of  the  toes  that  are  so  common — 
hammer  toes,  over-riding  toes,  bunch(Ml  toes,  twisted  toes,  bent  toes.  Examples 
of  most  of  tliese  are  sure  to  be  seen  wherever  we  observe  our  men  and  women 
bathing.  The  Englishman's  observation  was  of  our  so-called  better  class — at 
least,  our  leisure  class.  Ordinarily,  it  is  assumed  that  clerks,  waiters,  and 
others,  who  have  to  stand  upon  their  feet  are  the  ])rineipal  siifferers  from  foot 
deformities.  Tbey  are,  but  they  are  not  alone,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
po])ulation  suffers  in  this  way. 

Mechanical  Factors. — The  most  important  deformity  in  these  cases  is  a 
yielding  of  tbe  arch  of  the  foot  with  consecpient  flattening  of  the  instep  and 
lengtliening  of  the  foot.  This  overstretches  especially  the  flexer  tendons  which 
run  underneath  tb(^  arch,  ])roduees  bunions,  and  gives  occasion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  corns.  Tlie  pull  uj)on  tbe  flexor  longus  hallueis  which  runs  along 
the  inside  border  of  tbe  foot,  gives  rise  to  the  bunion  by  pulling  the  big  toe 
outward — in  tbe  din'ction  of  least  resistance.  The  ])ressure  upon  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  loniius  digitorum  ])e(lis  causes  tbe  snudler  toes  to  bend  some- 
what, and  this  gives  rise  to  ])roj(vting  angular  points  on  which  corns  readily 
form.  Besides,  tbe  imperfect  action  of  the*  muscles  of  the  foot  consequent 
upon  the  fall  of  tlie  arrli  gives  rise  to  plantar  corns  and  callouses  that  are 
often  painful.  Thi^  living  cushion  of  muscle  which  is  the  best  protection 
against  injury,  while  walking  or  running,  has  its  vitality  interfered  with  by 
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the  fall  of  the  arch  and  the  consequent  hlocking  of  the  return  circulation 
through  the  thin  walled  veins.  This  gives  rise  to  cold  feet  and,  in  those 
who  stand  much,  to  the  tender  feet  that  are  now  so  much  complained  of  and 
for  which  so  many  foot  powders  and  appliances  are  advertised. 

Confusion  of  Bheumatism  and  Foot  Troubles. — Most  foot  troubles  are  re- 
flected up  the  leg  because  muscles  have  to  be  overused  or  used  at  a  serious 
mechanical  disadvantage.  This. combined  discomfort  of  foot  and  leg  is  readily 
referred  to  rheumatism.  Some  of  the  pains  produced  by  yielding  of  the 
arch  are  in  the  ankle,  some  are  in  the  calf,  some  in  the  tissues  around  the 
knee,  and  some  even  in  the  muscles  and  tendons  above  the  knee.  It  is  much 
easier  to  say  "rheumatism''  than  to  investigate  carefully  and  differentiate  the 
conditions  that  may  be  present.  Out  of  forty  successive  patients  who  came 
to  the  dispensary  of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  of  New  York  complaining  of 
rheumatism,  eighteen  were  suffering  from  flatfoot.  Out  of  twenty-four  who 
thought  they  had  rheumatism  in  the  feet  or  legs  eighteen  proved  to  be  cases 
of  flatfoot.  Of  the  others,  one  was  suffering  from  that  rare  disease  meralgia 
])aresthetica,  two  were  suffering  from  sciatic  neuritis,  one  was  suffering  with 
sub-acute  joint  trouble  cons(*fjuent  upon  pinching  of  a  cartilage  within  the 
knee  joint,  and  one  had  a  painful  condition  consequent  uj)on  an  old  disloca- 
tion of  the  ankle  due  to  a  fall,  acconipani(^d  by  considerable  laceration  of  the 
soft  tissues.  Analvses  of  the  cases  left  no  room  for  the  so-called  chronic 
rheumatism  which  had  so  easily  covered  all  the  cases  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  see  patients  who  had  consulted  many  physicians 
and  taken  all  sorts  of  internal  and  external  remedies  for  the  rheumatism  that 
they  supposed  was  causing  their  discomfort,  yet  who  had  nothing  more  than 
flatfoot.  Their  condition  had  become  so  bad  that  some  of  them  had  actually 
given  up  occupations  that  required  them  to  stand.  Merely  following  the 
advice  to  wear  flatfoot  braces  in  their  shoes  relieved  these  patients  almost  as  if 
by  magic.  There  was  no  need  to  measure  them  particularly ;  all  they  needed 
was  an  ordinary  set  of  flatfoot  braces.  Some  of  them  needed  only  a  pair  of 
good  shoes,  but  the  metal  braces  were  advised  to  make  sure  that  there  would 
be  a  firm  support  for  the  arch  of  the  foot.  No  wonder  the  "magic  shoe- 
maker" had  such  success  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago. 

Nearly  always  the  shoes  worn  by  disj)ensary  patients  are  of  the  worst 
kind,  considering  the  condition.  The  patients'  feet  are  often  cold,  and  they 
think  this  is  nature's  demand  for  heavv  shoes,  so  thev  buv  hea\'v  shoes  and 
large  sizes  so  as  to  be  sure  they  will  not  hurt  their  feet.  This  clumsy  footgear 
allows  the  arch  to  drop  still  further  because  no  proper  support  is  furnished, 
and  the  foot-trouble  becomes  more  poignant.  Then  working  people  nearly 
always  wear  older  shoes  on  rainv  (lavs,  and  this  makes  two  elements  for  dis- 
comfort  instead  of  one.  The  yielding  arch  is  already  a  source  of  discomfort 
which  is  more  noticeable  in  rainy  weather  because  anv  affection  around  a 
joint  is  more  bothersome  at  such  times.  The  support  that  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
affords  to  the  arch  is  lacking  when  what  are  so  aptly  termed  "sloppy  weather 
shoes"  are  worn,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  patient  is  particularly  miser- 
able in  damp  weather. 

Unfavorable  Disease  Suggestions. — Of  the  cases  in  my  experience  of  so- 
called  rheumatism  in  the  legs,  over  one-half  are  due  either  to  flatfoot  or  to 
the  incipient  yielding  of  the  arch  which  is  called  weak  foot.    Rheumatism  is 
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most  commonly  held  accountable  for  the  condition,  though  gout  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  blame  with  quite  as  little  justification.  Occasionally  some  even 
more  serious  pathological  condition  is  appealed  to.  I  have  seen  the  tendency 
to  passive  congestion  in  the  feet  with  slight  swelling  around  the  ankle  conse- 
quent upon  the  yielding  of  the  arch  called  kidney  trouble  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  in  tlie  urine  to  justify  any  such  diagnosis.  I  have  even 
known  the  coldness  of  the  feet,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
turbed circulation  consequent  upon  the  yielding  of  the  arch,  attributed  to 
heart  disease.  As  we  shall  see,  most  of  the  curious  deformities  of  the  old  that 
make  locomotion  so  difficult  and  so  painful  are  due  to  a  breaking  down  of 
the  arcli  just  after  middle  life  and  then  to  a  progressive  deformity  of  the 
foot.  The  mechanics  of  the  support  of  the  body  are  sadly  interfered  with 
when  the  arch  yields,  for  bones  are  pushed  ouf  of  place  and  ligaments  and 
tendons  are  lengthened  in  order  that  the  foot  may  accommodate  itself  to  the 
new  conditions.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  patients  are  prone  to  say  that 
they  are  sufferers  from  rheumatism.  This  diffuses  and  inveterates  the  notion 
which  is  a  source  of  many  unfavorable  suggestions,  that  rheumatism  is  a 
curious  progressive  crippling  disease  which  begins  insidiously  but  advances 
remorselessly  and  eventually  leaves  its  victim  a  prey  to  deformity. 

Gout  and  Flatfoot. — Bunions  consist  originally  of  an  enlargement  of  a 
bursa  over  the  proximal  end  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big  toe  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  bone  and  joint  from  friction.  If  the  irritation  is  continued,  the 
proximal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  may  enlarge,  though  usually  this  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  attacks  of  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa, 
when  the  bunion  is  said  to  ^^ecome  sensitive.**  I  have  seen  these  attacks  called 
gout  so  often  that  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  the  gout  reported  in  this  country 
is  nothing  more  than  bunions.  There  is  true  gout,  and  it  is  probably  almost 
as  frequent  with  us  as  it  is  in  England,  but  many  of  the  so-called  cases  are 
really  flatfoot  associated  with  development  of  the  bunion  that  so  commonly 
occurs  as  the  arch  yields. 

I  was  once  asked  to  see  a  physician's  wife  who  was  thought  to  be  a  sufferer 
from  gout.  Long  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that,  as  the  shoemaker's 
children  are  likely  to  wear  the  worst  shoes  of  the  village,  so  the  doctor's  family 
is  likely  to  take  the  least  mcnlicine,  that  is,  be  subjected  to  the  least  formal 
medication.  The  physician  had  seen  the  more  or  less  acutely  swollen  and  red 
enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  big  toe,  and  heard  his  wife  complain  of  the 
severe  pain  associated  with  it,  and  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  gout. 
After  rest  in  bed  and  the  administration  of  salicylates  and  colchicum,  the 
pain  subsided  and  the  redness  and  much  of  the  swelling  disappeared.  This 
was  a  typical  illustration  of  one  event  following  another  without  causal  rela- 
tion. The  succession  of  events  was  taken  as  a  therapeutic  test  of  the  diagno- 
sis of  gout,  and  the  patient  was  advised  to  regulate  her  diet  so  as  to  prevent 
the  furtlier  accumulation  of  urates  or  uric  acid  in  her  blood.  She  was  warned 
about  eating  red  meat,  about  taking  acid  fruits,  and  about  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion of  starchy  vegetables.  The  mam  result  of  eating  only  white  meat  is  apt 
to  be  simply  a  limitation  in  the  amount  of  meat  eaten,  because  white  meat  is 
less  savory  and  after  a  time  palls  on  the  appetite.  In  the  same  way  fruit  was 
largely  eliminated  and  sweets  were  taken  out  of  the  diet  and  vegetables  were 
limited. 

28 
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A*  ^hf-  did  not  escape  recurrent  attacks  of  goneness  in  her  bunion,  while  at 
the  .'lame  time  there  were  achy  feeling:*  in  her  f»)«>t,  ?h».*  ii>>k  up  the  careful 
study  of  the  dietary  for  gouty  fiatientf*  which  she  f«.>und  in  the  books  in  her 
huitband*d  library.  So  many  things  have  setmed  possibly  deleterious  for  gouty 
people  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a  time  nearly  everything  worth  eat- 
ing except  a  few  cereals  and  milk  and  eggs  had  to  \te  eliminatc-d  and  she  began 
to  anffer  from  inanition.  Then,  after  a  time,  came  obstipation,  due  to  the 
inanfficient  amount  of  residue  in  her  intestines,  and  this,  partly  by  physical 
action  but  largely  by  mental  suggestion,  still  further  diminished  the  appetite 
for  foody  and  a  loss  of  over  twenty  pounds  in  weight  was  the  result.  The 
weakening  of  the  general  muscular  system  consequent  upon  this  loss  empha- 
aized  the  trouble  with  the  foot  and  the  painful  condition  at  the  base  of  the 
big  toe  became  more  marked. 

The  supposed  necessity  for  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  led  her  to  walk 
long  distances  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  ft-et  from  hurting  her,  as  she 
thought,  she  wore  roomy  shoes,  distinctly  too  larsre.  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon mistakes  of  fKrople  whose  feet  l)other  them,  and  it  is  just  the  wrong  thing 
to  do,  sin«;  a  snug,  well-fitting  shoe  provides  b*^th  supp<»rt  and  protection.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  attacks  of  sul>-acute  bursitis  became  more  frequent 
and  more  jiainful. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  her,  and,  as  I  feared  to  disturb  the  familv  hamionv 
by  suggesting  that  the  whole  trouble  was  a  bunion  and  flatfoot,  I  compromised 
by  saying  that,  while  there  might  be  some  gout,  there  was  undoubtedly  flat- 
foot,  and  if  she  would  wear  the  pro{)er  sort  of  slioe  and  stop  limiting  her  diet 
BO  strenuously,  and  cr^aw;  suggesting  to  herself  that  she  had  a  progressive 
gouty  afTecrtion  that  would  lead  to  deformity  and  decrepitude,  she  would 
aorm  Vk;  rinieh  Ix'tter. 

It  rerjuirrrl  taet  to  make  her  look  favorably  on  this  advice,  after  all  that 
she  had  gonr*  tbrougli  during  nu)nths  of  limited  diet  and  enforced  exercise. 
Though  not  quite  convinced,  she  was  ready  to  try  the  new  method.  She 
began  to  be  In-ttcT  as  soon  as  she  was  fitted  with  a  ])air  of  shoes  that  supported 
her  arch  and  as  s^ion  as  her  increased  nutrition  began  to  make  itself  felt.  At 
the  end  of  two  wer*ks  she  was  able  to  give  up  the  remedies  for  constipation 
that  she  had  been  using  for  nearly  a  year,  while  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  she 
had  regained  ten  pounds  of  weight  and  felt  much  better. 

Several  years  liave  passed  since  I  saw  her  professionally  and  occasionally 
I  hear  frouNher  only  to  be  told  what  a  great  measure  of  relief  it  afforded 
her  and  how  rriiich  better  she  has  Ikh-u  as  a  conse(|uence  of  a  few  simple  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  her  feet.  I  have  set-n  at  least  a  dozen  of  cases  of  so-called 
gout  in  educated  })eople  which  followed  almost  exactly  the  same  course  and 
jrielded  promptly  to  the  same  treatment.  TIu*  hardest  symptom  about  these 
cases  to  cure  is  the  cherished  mental  conviction  that  thcv  are  the  victims  of 
constitutional  <lisease,  either  gout  or  rhciiniatism,  to  which  all  their  symptoms 
are  attributed.  1'hey  are  cases  for  j)sychotherapy  more  than  any  other  form  of 
therapeutics  and  need  for  a  considerable  period  to  have  repeated  assurances 
of  the  entirelv  local  character  of  their  afTection. 

Bunions  and  Flatfoot. — The  (?tiology  and  preventive  treatment  of  a  bun- 
ion has  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  closer  relation  to  a  flat  foot  than  to  any- 
thing else.    The  flat  footed  man  has  nearly  always  a  tendency  to  bunions.    The 
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explanation  of  this  is  not  diflicult  if  one  traees  the  relation  between  the  ten- 
dons that  run  around  the  arch  to  the  big  toe.  The  usual  etiological  explana- 
tion, however,  is  that  in  youth  short  shoos  were  worn  which  initiated  a  tendency 
to  divert  the  big  toe  inward  toward  the  other  toes.  But  there  are  many  rea- 
t^ons  against  this  explanation.  Anyone  who  tries  will  find  that  it  is  practically 
inipossil)le  to  wear  shoes  that  are  so  short  that  the  big  toe  is  crowded  back. 
Women  are  more  apt  to  shorten  their  shoes  than  men,  yet  women  suffer  both 
from  flat  feet  and  from  bunions  much  less  than  men.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  the  forward  position  with  the  elevation  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
supports  the  areh  and  gives  the  shoe  a  shape  more  fitted  to  the  normal  foot 
than  is  found  in  the  masculine  flat-heeled  shoe.  Besides,  this  form  of  shoe 
maintains  its  shape  better,  and  then,  too,  women  are  not  so  prone  to  wear  old 
so-called  comfortable  shoes  as  are  men. 

The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  bunion  in  many  cases  seems  to 
be,  that  the  large  toe,  instead  of  lying  straight  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot,  is  pushed  or  pulled  toward  the  other  toes.  If  this  process  began  from  the 
wearing  of  pointed  shoes,  especially  if  such  shoes  did  not  have  a  straight  line 
on  the  inside,  conditions  within  the  foot  would  soon  tend  to  emphasize  it.  If 
the  adductor  hallicis  once  gets  the  habit  of  contracting  rather  strongly,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do  through  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  yielding  of  the  arch,  it  will 
be  hard  for  its  opposing  muscles  to  counteract  it.  More  important  than  this, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  runs  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  and  is  particularly  affected  by  the  yielding  of 
the  arch.  For  it  works  at  a  decided  mechanical  disadvantage  under  the  new 
conditions  and  is  stretched  in  such  a  way  as  to  pull  forcibly  and  constantly 
upon  the  big  toe,  necessarily  turning  it  more  and  more  outward  as  the  arch 
continues  to  yield.  The  dropping  of  the  arch  makes  the  distance  from  the 
heel  to  the  toe  longer  than  before  and  the  tendon  pulls  the  toe  as  far  outward 
as  possible  to  com])ensate  for  this,  as  the  distance  to  its  insertion  is  thus  made 
somewliat  shorter. 

The  yielding  of  the  arch  lengthens  the  foot  and  puts  the  tendons  of  all 
the  flexors  on  the  stretch.  AH  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  bend  the  toes,  and 
as  this  action  is  constant,  gradually  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  become  over- 
stretched and  these  muscles  are  not  capable  of  exerting  their  full  force  in  over- 
coming the  action  of  the  flexors.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  a  bending  of  the  small  toes,  and  as  it  also  runs  across  the  foot  it  pulls 
the  toes  somewhat  inward,  that  is,  toward  the  big  toe.  This  crowding  leads 
to  hamryer  toes  and  over-riding.  The  big  toe,  however,  is  maintained  in  a 
state  of  extension  bv  its  firm,  full  contact  with  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  with 
the  floor  when  walking  barefoot.  The  one  direction  in  which  it  can  yield 
rather  readily  is  outward  toward  the  other  toes  because  this  shortens  the  dis- 
tance between  the  end  of  the  toe  and  the  hc^l.  The  pressure  put  upon  the  flexor 
longus  halhicis  will  have  a  tendeney  to  cause  this,  for  it  is  over-stretched  by 
the  yielding  of  the  arch  and  kce])s  constantly  pulling  on  the  big  toe  until  that 
niembcT  has  a  distinct  flexion  outwards. 

This  mnkes  tlie  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  prominent  and  then  nature 
proceeds  to  pr(>t('(t  it  l>y  a  water  cushion,  a  sj^jcial  bursa  due  to  the  formation 
between  layers  of  connective  tissue  of  a  pocket  in  which  some  serum  is  con- 
stantly present.     One  can  scarcely  admire  enough  this  provision  of  nature  by 
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which  she  protects  prominent  bony  points  whenever  they  are  subject  to  much 
irritation  or  to  such  use  as  would  cause  injury  to  important  structures  below. 
If  continued  j)r('ssure  continues  to  be  irritating,  however,  the  water  cushion 
l)rove«  unavailing  and  an  inflammation  of  the  overlying  skin  occurs  with 
occasionally  a  spreading  of  infectious  agents  from  the  surface  into  the  serum 
pocket  i)elow.  This  serum  is  such  a  good  culture  medium  that  an  acute 
abscess  is  likely  to  form — the  acute  bursitis  of  the  surgeons. 

Barer  Poet  Troubles. — Besides  bunions,  a  number  of  other  deformities  of 
the  feet  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  yielding  of  the  arch.  All  the  toes  are 
likely  to  bend  rather  acutely,  and  the  points  of  them  are  pressiMl  against  the 
shoe,  while  the  knuckles,  so  to  sj)eak,  are  made  prominent  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  subject  to  corns  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Besides,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  big  t(X»  toward  the  little  toes  leads  to  a  crowding  of  the  toes 
together,  and  this  gives  rise  to  soft  interdigital  corns  and  to  a  lowered  resistive 
vitality  which  may  l>e  the  predis])osing  factor  to  slight  infections  of  various 
kinds  that  will  make  the  patients  miserable.  Such  affections  may  appear 
negligible,  a  matter  for  the  chiropodist,  and  not  deserving  the  physician's  atten- 
tion ;  but  they  mean  so  much  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  prevention 
of  exereisi*  through  sore  feet  reacts  so  deleteriously  on  the  general  health  that 
these  minor  ailments  become  important  and  merit  careful  attention.  Dr. 
Emmet  tells  the  story  of  the  old  family  servant,  always  grumpy  and  com- 
plaining, who,  when  he  had  the  many  blessings  of  life  pointed  out  to  him,  con- 
fessed that  the  Lord  had  l)een  very  good  to  him,  but  said,  ''The  Lord  knows 
lie  takes  it  out  of  me  in  soft  corns." 

Hammer  Tocn — Claw  Toes. — Nature  has  j)rovided  a  wonderful  mechanism 
in  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  toes  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  firmly,  gracefully,  and  comfortably:  yet  any  yielding  of 
any  part  of  it  leads  to  a  disturbance  of  its  delicate  mechanical  relations  and, 
eonse(|uently,  to  ever-increasing  deformity.  Hammer  toes  are  typical  examples 
of  what  such  a  disturbance  may  lead  to.  One  of  the  toes  becomes  pressed 
downward  between  two  others.  This  over-stretches  the  extensor  muscles  and 
temj)ts  the  unbalanced  flexors  to  contract.  x\s  the  extensor  muscles  become, 
after  a  time,  unable  to  work  in  the  constantly  bent  toes,  they  atrophy  to  some 
extent  and  then  the  flexor  muscles  pull  the  toe  farther  and  farther  down  until 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  l>eing  straightened  at  all.  Now,  if  the  flexor  ten- 
dons are  cut  and  the  toe  straightened  the  atro))hic  extensor  muscles  will  not 
hold  it  in  that  position,  and  when  the  flexors  grow  together  the  old  condition 
will  reassert  itself.  In  the  meantime,  muscle  changes  in  the  neighboring  toes 
hav(»  also  taken  ])lace.  With  no  resistance  on  one  side  of  them,  they  become 
bent  sidewise  over  the  hammer  toi\  and  so  their  muscles  on  one  side  are  over- 
iitretehed  and  on  the  other  side  become  contracted.  After  a  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  correct  this  series  of  deformities  whi(»h  are  being  constantly  in- 
creased and  emphasized  by  the  weight  of  the  body  above. 

Preient*day  Shoes. — In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much  more  than  here- 
tofore about  foot  troubles.  As  the  old-fashioned  shoes  were  carefullv  made  bv 
skilled  shoemakers  to  fit  the  feet  of  one  individual  and  not  to  conform  to  some 
supjuised  ideal  ]>edal  extremity,  they  su])]»orted  the  feet  much  better  than  do 
the  modern  cheap  machine-made  shoes.  These  custom  shoes  lasted  a  long 
time,  and,  after  they  were  once  molded  to  the  foot,  the  wearer  was  not  dis- 
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iiirl)e(l  for  many  months  by  the  process  of  having  to  bcKJorae  accustonied  to 
another  shoe.  The  many  advertisements  in  quite  recent  times  of  foot  j)ow(ler8 
and  other  artificial  relief  for  the  foot  show  that  people  are  suffering  much 
more  than  before,  or,  at  least,  are  less  able  to  bear  the  discomfort.  These 
powders,  however,  are  not  likely  to  do  good  in  the  long  run,  since  they  tempt 
the  wearers  to  stand  the  discomfort  against  which  they  do  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  soothing.  It  is  much  better,  however,  for  the  sufferer  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  discomfort  and  to  remove  it  if  possible,  for  otherwise  it  will  lead 
to  constantly  growing  displacement  of  bones  and  muscles  and  may  eventually 
even  bring  on  actual  and  ever-increasing  deformity.* 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  means  of  prophylaxis  in  these  cases  is  to 
have  patients  who  must  assume  the  standing  position  for  some  hours  each 
day,  exercise  their  legs  rather  vigorously.  If  teachers,  lecturers,  and  the  like, 
have  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  it  is  important  that  on  the  way  to  and  from 
their  occupations  they  should  not  have  to  stand  up  in  cars  nor  assume  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  positions.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  walk  rapidly 
for  several  miles  rather  than  ride  in  a  standing  or  a  constrained  position.  If 
thev  are  convinced  of  the  necessitv  for  exercise,  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of 
the  development  of  the  severer  discomfort  that  is  sometimes  very  discourag- 
ing. It  is  ])articularly  difficult  to  make  women  understand  this;  yet,  once  they 
have  found  how  much  reliet  is  afforded  by  vigorous  exercise,  they  are  likely 
to  overdo  it  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  incurring  ills  quite  as  serious  as  those 
consequent  upon  not  taking  enough.  In  nervous  people  the  nagging  discom- 
fort of  a  yielding  arch  will  sometimes  (just  as  eye  strain  does)  produce  reflex 
headaches,  constipation,  lack  of  appetite,  and  apparently  predispose  to  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  migrainous  headaclies.  I  have,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
seen  these  conditions  relieved  bv  rational  treatment  of  the  foot  condition. 

Circulatory  Disturhances  Due  to  Flatfoot. — An  interesting  direct  conse- 
quence of  flatfoot  is  the  disturbance  of  the  venous  circulation,  which  is  likely 
to  bring  about  some  swellinj?  of  the  feet  and  nearlv  alwavs  considerable  cold- 
n(»ss  and  numbness,  particularly  in  the  winter  and,  above  all,  on  damp  days 
during  cold  weather.  The  swelling  of  the  feet  makes  the  patient  think — some- 
times at  the  suggestion  of  his  physician — of  kidney  trouble  or  heart  trouble, 
and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  persuade  him  that  there  is  nothing  serious  the  mat- 
ter with  these  important  organs.  The  disturbance  of  the  circulation  further 
leads  to  numbness,  to  some  anesthesia,  and  to  paresthesia.  Corns  and  especially 
callouses  grow  more  readily  between  the  toes,  and  patients  who  are  prone  to 
read  about  such  ailments  may  conclude  that  they  are  suffering  from  hypesthesia 


•  ITow  much  dotorioration  of  the  tissues  of  the  foot  may  be  brouffht  about  by  Improper 
footwear  and.  nlK>vo  aU.  by  sedontary  life  and  the  substitution  of  the  troiiey  car  for  the 
exoniso  of  walking,  is  weU  illustrated  by  the  functions  that  are  lost.  The  child  can  use  Its 
adductor  and  alxhictor  niusclos  for  the  toes  quite  as  well  as  for  th«  flngers.  Those  who  Ro 
barefooted  retain  these  muscular  i)owers.  Some  time  we  will  be  able  to  influence  young 
foUcs'  minds  enough  to  keep  them  from  sacriflcinjf  all  the  mpre  delicate  muscular  powers 
of  their  feet  to  the  fashion  of  small  or  curiously  shaped  shoes.  Armless  men  learn  to  use 
their  feet  almost  as  hands,  they  write,  pick  up  small  articles,  even  nlay  musical  instruments. 

Some  people  have  special  muscular  faculties,  as,  for  instance,  the  power  to  displace  cer- 
tain tendons  and  brine  them  t>ack  with  a  snap  which  makes  a  distinct  sound.  The  Fox 
Bisters,  to  whom  we  owe  the  origin  of  modern  spiritism,  confessed  that  this  was  the  way 
they  produced  their  spirit  rappinp.  Some  mediums  can.  it  is  said,  dislocate  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  hallucis  onto  the  edpe  of  its  grove  and  then  bring  It  back  with  a  snap. 
Others  can  produce  partial  toe  dislocations  which  by  muscular  power  are  suddenly  reduced 
with  a  dull  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  gloved  hand  rapping  beneath  the  table. 
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and  hvpercsthesia  due  to  some  serious  progressive  organic  nervous  disease. 
I  once  had  a  woman  {patient  diseours*.-  learmMlly  to  ine  ahnnt  these  things  who 
was  sure  that  she  had  the  beginning  of  some  incurahU*  spinal  disease.  Loco- 
motor ataxia  was  the  least  she  might  ex{>ect  from  her  description  of  her  feel- 
ings.   What  I  found  was  flat  foot.     Raising  her  arch  cured  her. 

The  cold  ivet  and  the  numbness,  to  call  them  by  simple  Saxon  names 
which  will  not  disturb  patients,  may  sometimes  k(*ep  them  awake.  In  the 
chapter  on  Insomnia  we  suggest  that  the  Ix^st  thing  for  this  is  to  secure  a 
return  of  the  circulation  either  bv  exercises,  or  bv  wearing  a  flatfoot  brace 
during  the  day,  or  by  putting  the  feet  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably 
borne  and  keej)ing  them  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  these  means  exer- 
cise is  the  best.  Raising  up  on  the  t<x's  after  the  shoes  are  off  and  coming 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  strengthens  the  muscles,  pulls  the  bones  of 
the  arch  firmly  together  and  encourages  the  circulation.  For  beginning  flatfoot 
this  is  a  curative  measure  and  it  is  the  natural  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
coldness  and  numbness  of  the.  feet.  Rubi)ing,  also,  is  good  for  the  feet  in 
order  to  restore  the  circulation,  but  patients  are  inclined  to  rub  downwards 
while  they  should  rub  upwards  in  order  to  helj)  the  hamj>ered  venous  circula- 
tion. The  thin-walU»d  veins  are  more  likelv  to  Im?  compressed  bv  anv  disturb- 
ance  of  tissues  than  are  the  firm-walled  arteries,  and  it  is  to  help  the  veins 
that  our  remedial  measures  must  l)e  directed. 

Secondary  Consequences. — The  secondary  consequences  of  flatfoot  are  in- 
teresting. It  is  surprising  how  many  peo])le  who  frecpiently  suffer  from 
sprains  of  the  ankle  have  some  yielding  of  tlie  arch  as  a  ])redis|>osing  factor  to 
that  condition.  Two  classes  s<vm  to  suffer  fr/'quently  from  sprained  ankle — 
those  with  yielding  arches  and  those  with  higli  insteps.  Apparently  there  is 
weakness  in  the  excess  in  both  directions.  Very  flat  footed  people  aj)parently 
do  not  suffer  so  frequently  from  sj»rained  ankles  as  those  in  whom  there  is  only 
an  inci|)ient  yielding  of  tlie  arcli.  Tlicy  s<'em  to  have  h-arned  to  walk  more 
circums])ectly.  Perha])s,  too,  their  well-known  tendency  to  toe  outward  lessens 
their  liability  to  turning  on  thrir  ankle  The  cffMs  of  sprains  of  the  ankle 
in  people  with  weak  foot  last,  as  a  rule,  longer  and  leave  more  weakness  after 
them  than  they  do  in  ordinary  cases.  This,  of  course,  might  be  exjx»cted,  but 
it  is  surprising  how  often  the  significance  of  beginning  flatfoot  fails  to  be 
noticed  even  by  the  pliysician.  I  have  st»<*n  ratlur  fre«|uently  cases  of  so- 
called  chronic  rheumatism  in  which  there  is  a  series  of  stories  of  sprained 
ankle  because  of  the  assumed  weakness  of  the  ankle  from  supposed  rheuma- 
tism, when  the  whole  case  can  be  summed  up  in  a  yielding  arch. 

Exercises. — If  the  arch  has  not  vielded  nnicli,  it  is  often  unnecessary  to 
prescribe  flatfoot  braces  or  arch  supports  of  any  kind,  unless  jxThaps  at  first. 
.\fter  the  first  soreness  has  passed  off,  exercises  may  be  employed  to  strengthen 
the  muscles.  As  w^  have  said,  the  ])atient  should  rise  on  his  toes  and  then 
come  down  slowlv  on  the  outside  of  his  feet.  He  mnv  be  instructed  to  sit 
with  his  feet — not  his  legs — crossed,  tin*  feet  resting  on  their  outer  edges.  He 
may  be  shown  how  even  various  slight  movenu'Uts  of  his  toes,  almost  without 
moving  his  shoes  at  all,  will  strengthen  tlie  museles  tlint  pass  around  the  arch, 
which,  thus  strengthent'^1,  will  hold  the  bont's  of  tlie  arch  firmly  together  and 
prevent  further  yielding.  There  is,  at  the  present,  day,  a  tendency  to  recom- 
mend too  freely  the  wearing  of  flatfoot  braces  or  arches.     After  all,  these  are 
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only  crutches  and  should  not  be  worn  unless  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  arch 
can  be  strengthened — as  it  can  be  in  many  cases — so  as  to  bear  the  body  weight 
without  discomfort,  then  this  is  much  the  better  treatment.  If  the  arch  is 
restored  the  feet  are  in  a  more  natural  condition,  while  artificial  support 
leaves  the  nmscles  without  that  exercise  which  will  preserve  their  functions. 
Flatfoot  braces  may  be  necessary,  but  only  if  absolutely  necessary  should  they 
be  advised,  and  palliative  measures,  such  as  exercise,  manipulations,  and  rub- 
bings, should  be  given  a  fair  trial  after  the  unfavorable  suggestions  as  to  his 
foot  condition  have  been  removed  from  the  patient's  mind. 

Significance  of  Poet  Troubles. — We  have  devoted  much  space  to  foot  trou- 
bles— more,  perhaps,  than  will  seem  justified  to  the  minds  of  many  physicians. 
We  have  done  so,  however,  because  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  feet  are  the 
source  of  more  discouragement  and  depression  of  mind  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Life  xery  often  takes  on  another  aspect  when  foot  troubles  are 
relieved.  In  the  old,  progressive  deformities  of  the  feet  consequent  upon 
meclianical  disturbances  are  probably  the  source  of  more  discomfort,  and  by 
their  interference  with  exercise  and  outing,  the  cause  of  more  ill-feeling  and 
even  disturbance  of  health  than  any  other  single  factor.  Even  life  may  be 
shortened  by  the  confinement  or  limitation  of  movement  consequent  upon 
bad  feet.  Above  all,  the  idea  that  any  constitutional  trouble,  or  hereditary 
disease,  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  affliction  must  be  removed,  and  then  these 
patients  are  encouraged  to  live  their  lives  more  fully  and  with  more  happiness 
for  themselves  and  others.     Hence  this  long  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ARTHRITIS  DEFORMANS 

Arthritis  deformans  has  unfortunately  been  called  by  several  names  besides 
the  descriptive  term  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  it.  We  do  not  know  its  cause.  We  do  not  well  understand  even 
the  predisposing  factors  in  its  causation.  Hence,  the  term  arthritis  deformans, 
which  declares  simply  that  it  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  joints  pro- 
ducing deformities,  exactly  fits  it.  It  has  often  been  spoken  of  by  such  names 
as  "rheumatic  arthritis,"  or  "rheumatoid  arthritis,"  and,  above  all,  by  the  un- 
fortunate term  "rlu^umatic  gout."  ^lany  of  the  worst  suggestions  that  attach 
to  the  word  rheumatism  are  founded  on  these  ill-chosen  designations.  Arthri- 
tis deformans  was  supposed  to  he  connected  with  rheumatism  or  with  gout,  or 
perhaps  to  he  due  to  a  comhination  of  the  two.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  there 
is  no  history  of  either  true  gout  or  rheumatism  to  be  obtained  from  the 
patient,  and  where  a  riicuinatic  or  gouty  history  does  occur,  it  is  either  quite 
indefinite  or  it  is  clear  that  arthritis  deformans  developed  in  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic subject,  that  is,  following  genuine  gout  or  rheumatism,  just  as  it  might 
develop  in  any  oIIht  individual  without  any  causal  connection  between  it  and 
the  other  aircctions. 

Su|»j)os(m1  niidcr  tho  old  theory  to  he  a  constitutional,  probably  a  blood, 
disease,  patients  wlio  saw  the  ugly,  crippling  deformities  produced  by  it  and 
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then  heard  the  word  rheumatism  used  in  connection  with  it  were  prone  to 
think  of  this  as  the  terminal  stage  of  all  the  severe  rheumatic  conditions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  evidence  that  we  have  shows  that  the  disease  has  anv  con- 
nection  with  chemical  modifications  of  nutrition  or  metabolism;  nor,  above 
all,  has  the  so-called  uric  acid  diathesis  or  any  other  superacidity  of  the  blood 
anv  etiological  connection  with  it.  It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearlv  a 
nervous  arthropathy,  as  the  lesions  are  almost  without  exception  more  or  less 
symmetrically  distributed.  The  joints  that  suffer  are  commonly  the  smaller 
ones  in  corresjwnding  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  IkkIv,  and  they  run  a 
definite  atrophic  course  sometimes  with  the  preceding  phase  of  hypertrophy 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  trophic  lesions  of  an  affection  produced  by  a 
disease  or  defect  of  the  nervous  system.  This  s^'mmetrical  distribution  consti- 
tutes the  best  possible  evidence  that  arthritis  deformans  is  not  a  nutritional 
disease  and,  al>ove  all,  is  not  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  blood. 

The  affection  exists  in  at  least  three  forms  and  there  is  a  growing  persua- 
sion that  there  are  even  more  varieties  of  it  that  will  have  to  be  separated  by 
clinical  obser^•ation. 

There  is  a  goo<]  study  of  the  three  ty|H*s  of  the  disease  in  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  Vols.  56-57.  London.  1002.  The  article  is  entitled  "Acute  Rheu- 
matoid Arthritis,"  but  thcTe  seems  no  reason  for  applying  the  word  rheumatoid 
to  the  group,  especially  since  there  is  no  prove<l  connection  with  rheumatism 
and  no  similarity,  except  in  thr  case  of  acute  deforming  arthritis  in  which  at 
the  beginning  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  the  two  affections. 


HEBERDEITS  NODES 

The  most  familiar  form  is  named  Heberden's  nodes,  from  the  great  Eng- 
lisli  physician  wlio  first  made  a  special  study  of  it.  The  affection  is  charac- 
terized by  an  enlargement  of  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges  with  small,  hard 
nodules,  "little  hard  knobs",  as  IIel)erden  called  them,  developing  at  these 
points.  They  are  more  frcHjuent  in  women  than  in  men.  Evidently  neither  hard 
work  nor  exposure  nor  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking  occasions  them.  They 
occur  in  all  classes,  the  pi)or  and  rich,  manual  workers  as  well  as  professionals. 
It  is  rare  to  find  thorn  on  one  hand  alone,  though  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find 
them  affecting  solely  the  little  fingers  of  c*ach  hand.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
where  surgical  intervention  had  Ixx^n  attempted  on  one  little  finger  because 
of  the  deformity  produced  when  the  node  originally  appeared.  When  I  asked 
if  there  was  not  some  trace  of  a  similar  condition  on  the  other  hand  I  was 
told  there  was  not,  yet  I  have  l)een  able  to  show  that  the  first  signs,  at  least, 
of  a  corresponding  growth  already  existed  on  tlu*  little  finger  of  the  other 
hand.  In  the  two  cases  in  which  my  attention  was  called  to  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment on  one  side  liefore  an^ihing  d<'V(lo|>ed  on  the  other,  my  tentative  proph- 
ecy that  corrcsjjonding  nodosities  would  grow  on  the  other  side  was  fulfilled 
durini:  the  following  years. 

While  this  form  of  the  disease  is  a  true  arthritis  deformans  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  separate  fmni  the  progressive  forms  which  we  shall  sfK^ak  of  later. 
The  nodes  inereas^-  in  size  and  <x'casionally  develop  on  all  of  the  fingiTs,  but 
usually  never  spread  beyond  the  phalang<'al  joints.    There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
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medical  profession  of  England,  where  this  affection  has  been  observed  with  care 
for  some  two  hundred  years,  that  sufferers  from  these  nodes  commonly  live  to 
long  life.  This  is  not  founded  on  any  theory,  but  is  an  actual  observation. 
There  is  also  a  tradition,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  the  people 
who  arc  thus  affected  have  some  sort  of  immunitv  to  tuberculosis,  or  at  least 
good  resistive  vitality  against  a  rapidly  running  tuberculous  process. 

I  have  had  at  least  a  score  of  Heberden's  nodes  cases  under  observation  for 
more  than  ten  years  and  some  of  them  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  have  been 
surprised  at  the  slowness  with  which  the  process  develops.  A  year  often  makes 
no  change  in  the  size  of  the  nodes,  and  I  have  seen  cases  where  after  five  years 
the  ])hotograph  showed  no  difference.  The  lesions  are  often  exquisitely  sym- 
metrical so  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  affection  in  the  spinal  cord 
constantly  crops  up,  for  that  is  the  symmetrical  influence  in  the  body.  There 
are,  however,  no  other  symptoms  that  point  to  involvement  of  the  cord  in  any 
way.  Most  of  these  patients  have  suffered  more  from  worry  about  it  than 
from  their  affection.  It  is  another  case  of  "having  many  troubles  most  of 
which  never  happen." 

Soiiie  of  my  patients  are  physicians,  and  all  of  them  have  consulted  other, 
some  many  other,  physicians.  As  a  conse(|uence,  many  of  them  have  taken  to 
various  diets,  especially  eliminating  certain  foods  and  liquids  with  the  idea 
that  this  might  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  have  never  known  any 
change  of  diet  or  any  abstinence  from  liquids  or  soHds  that  seemed  to  make 
the  slightest  difference,  though  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  that  were  con- 
siderably worse  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  diet  had  not  been  tinkered 
with  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  disturb  nutrition. 

The  main  disturbing  feature  of  the  affection  is  the  dread  of  the  develop- 
ment of  serious  crippling  conditions  in  the  hands  or  in  the  large  joints. 

As  a  rule,  after  a  time  the  nodes  cease  to  grow,  and  then  a  period  of  remis- 
sion sets  in  that  lasts  for  many  years  and  there  may  be  no  recrudescence  of  the 
affection.  This  remission  is  delayed  if  the  patients  allow  themselves  to  run 
down  in  general  health.  It  is  apparently  hastened  by  getting  the  patients 
u])  to  normal  weight  and  removing  any  factors  that  disturb  their  general 
health.  If  the  patients'  minds  are  properly  disposed,  the  neurotic  symptoms 
that  sometimes  develop  as  the  result  of  over-solicitude  about  their  condition 
are  done  away  with,  the  patients  are  more  comfortable,  and  even  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  inhibited. 

ACUTE  PROGRESSIVE  ARTHRITIS 

The  second  variety  of  the  affection  is  a  general  progressive  arthritis  which 
usually  begins  with  fever,  redness,  and  swelling,  involving  especially  the 
smaller  joints.  The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can  almost  be  made  on  the  fact 
that  its  favorite  locations  are  the  jaw  and  the  joints  of  the  spine.  It  is  a 
much  more  serious  affection  than  Heberden's  nodes.  In  its  beginning  it  often 
sinuilatrs  acute  rheumatism.  It  occurs  })articularly  in  people  who  are  run 
down  for  any  reason,  in  young  women  who  have  recently  come  to  the  country 
and  are  working  ns  domestics,  in  young  men  who  have  recently  changed  their 
occu])ation  from  indoors  to  outdoors  and  are  not  used  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  wentlier.     On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  rather  often  in  young  persons  of 
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both  PCXes  usod  to  living  and  working  out  of  doors  who  take  up  an  occupation 
in  a  damp  interior. 

The  fever  usually  runs  a  lower  course  than  that  of  genuine  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  the  pain  is  not  favorably  affected  by  salicylates,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  generally  longer.  This  affection  always  leaves  its  marks 
on  the  joints  and  there  are  always  recurrences.  It  is,  indeed,  the  confusion  of 
this  quite  distinct  disease  with  acute  articular  rheumatism  that  has  given  the 
latter  affection  the  bad  name  it  has  in  many  minds  as  a  producer  of  deformi- 
ties. xVrthritis  deformans  or  general  progressive  arthritis  is  always  a  crip- 
pling disease;  acute  articular  rheumatism  has  for  its  surest  diagnostic  sign, 
when  the  complete  history  of  the  case  is  known,  the  fact  that  it  leaves  no  mark 
after  it  except,  unfortunately,  that  so  often  seen  in  the  heart. 


CHRONIC  ARTHRITIS  DEFORMANS 

The  third  type  of  arthritis  deformans  is  the  chronic  slow  running  type 
which  involves  many  joints  before  the  process  is  complete.  One  form  of  this, 
commonly  seen  in  old  men,  called  osteoarthritis,  is  often  confined  to  the  hip 
joint,  and  often  j)roduc('s  considerable  deformity.  Another  form  is  more 
common  in  women.  It  begins  in  middle  life  by  deformitic»s  in  the  terminal 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  tlie  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  thumbs.  Bony 
outgrowth  takes  place  until  the  joints  become  almost  or  (juite  useless.  It 
spreads  from  the  joints  primarily  affected  to  the  elbows,  the  knees  and  occa- 
sionally involves  other  joints.  The  disease  has  no  favorable  course,  but  is 
progressive,  and  there  is  great  discomfort,  marked  disability,  aches  and  pains 
particularly  in  rainy  weather  and,  finally,  the  patient  may  become  quite 
helpless. 

Preliminary  Stage. — An  early  symptom  associated  with  arthritis  deform- 
ans of  chronic  character  is  likely  to  be  a  distinct  loss  of  muscle  power,  which 
may  V)e  the  first  symptom  in  cases  that  have  no  acute  beginning.  The  patient 
notices  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  a  satchel  as  he  did  before,  or  that  quite 
unaccountably  it  dr()j)s  from  him.  There  may  be  a  loss  of  control  over  mus- 
cles and  especially  small  muscles  that  attracts  the  patient's  attention.  He 
finds  that  he  cannot  hold  a  book  as  he  used  to,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  up 
small  objects.  He  finds  it  hard  to  turn  a  door  handle  or  to  pull  a  cork,  al- 
though the  pulling  action  may  be  perfect,  ])ut  the  ability  to  insert  the  cork- 
screw is  lacking.  These  symptoms  are  prone  to  be  intermittent.  They  are 
most  noticeable  when  the  patient  is  tired,  or  after  a  damp  day,  or  a  succession 
of  damp  days,  when  he  is  not  feeling  well.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  a 
joint,  the  affection  of  which  is  missed  unless  it  is  carefully  looked  for,  that 
between  the  radius  and  ulna  has  become  affected,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  supination.  The  lesions  are  different  from  those  which  occur 
in  lead  poisoning  but  at  the  beginning  the  symptom  complexes  may  easily  be 
confused. 

Tliis  form  of  arthritis  d<'formans,  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  stages,  is  a 
source  of  unfavorable  suggestion  as  regards  other  aff(»etions.  Its  first  symp- 
toms may  be  thouglit  neurastbenie,  and  if  it  is  so  called,  those  who  hear  the 
diagnosis  and  see  the  later  develoj)nients  will  conclude  that  neurotic  symptoms 
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can  load  to  serious  sequoia;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  tiredness  that  is 
always  worse  in  damp  weather  may  he  termed  rheumatism  and  be  a  eorresf)ond- 
ingly  unfavorable  suggestion.  Patients  who  develop  aches  and  ])ains  as  a 
consequence  of  occuj)ations,  or  through  the  relaxation  of  joint  tissues,  are 
most  uneasy  because  of  the  confusion  of  the  later  stages  of  this  disease  with 
rheumatism.  This  must  be  recalled  by  the  physician  if  he  would  be  successful 
in  treating  such  pains  and  aches;  for  not  a  little  of  the  discomfort  is  due 
to  an  exaggerated  mental  impression  of  their  significance.  This  of  itself 
often  proves  sufficient  to  keep  the  patients  from  the  exercise  that  would  relieve 
many  of  their  secondary  symptoms,  at  least,  and  serve  to  make  their  discom- 
fort more  bearable. 

Course  of  Chronic  Artliritis. — The  course  of  chronic  arthritis  deformans 
is  always  interesting.  It  is  never  as  serious  as  the  prognosis  at  the  beginning 
seems  to  indicate,  and  it  always  has  intermissions  which,  in  most  cases,  become 
favorable  remissions  with  such  improvement  that  the  patients  feel  encouraged, 
though  tiiey  never  get  entirely  well.  Six  rather  typical  cases  have  been  under 
my  eyes  for  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  In  all  of  them  the  course  was  slow 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  vague  at  the  beginning;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
say  how  the  affection  began,  or  what  was  its  cause,  and  apparently  nothing 
would  stop  its  advance.  After  a  time  all  of  them  became  discouraged  and 
began  to  go  the  rounds.  Almost  without  exception  the  physicians  told  them 
that  they  were  incurable,  and  nearly  all  of  them  received  unfavorable  prog- 
noses either  directly  from  the  physician  or  from  hints  sometimes  dropped  to 
friends,  or  from  the  attitude  of  the  physician  toward  them.  Much  of  this 
discouragement  proved  unjustified  by  the  actual  progress  of  the  disease  for 
many  years.  While  they  got  but  scant  encouragement  from  regular  physi- 
cians, nearly  all  of  them  received  hopeful  suggestions  from  irregulars  and  were, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  time  being,  somewhat  bettered  by  the  treatments  suggested 
by  those,  no  matter  what  they  were. 

Every  one  of  those  six  cases,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
wont  through  a  period  of  intense  discouragement,  with  loss  of  appetite,  partly 
from  confinement  to  the  house,  ])artly  from  thinking  so  much  about  them- 
selves, partly  from  lack  of  exercise  and,  in  general,  from  their  morbid  mental 
condition.  As  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  appetite,  or,  at  least,  of  failure 
to  oat  in  the  midst  of  discouragement,  severe  constipation  developed  in  ^\e  of 
the  six  oases  and  this  further  complicated  the  situation.  They  ran  down  very 
much  in  weight,  and  this  ompliasizod  the  apparent  size  of  the  hypertrophic 
nodosities  in  their  joints  and  weakened  their  inusolos  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  under  good  conditions  they  found  it  diflfloult  to  move.  After  a  time, 
usually  many  months,  sometimes  a  couple  of  years,  something  happened  to 
make  them  realize  tliat  while  they  were  crippled  and  were  going  to  bo  de- 
formed, tlioy  still  might  find  much  in  life  tliat  was  not  to  bo  despised.  Then 
they  began  to  pick  up  in  weight,  their  muscles  got  firmer,  their  nodosities 
seemed  to  disappear  because  the  soft  tissues  around  them  filled  out,  though 
in  most  cases  some  of  the  material  previously  laid  down  actually  was  or  seemed 
to  bo  reabsorbed,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  patient's  bc^ttor  metabolism. 

Neurotic  Additions. — All  of  these  patients  are  now  in  much  l)etter  physi- 
cal and,  above  all,  in  much  bettor  disf)ositional  states  than  they  wore  during 
the  first  year  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  their  disease.     While  they  allowed 
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themselves  to  run  down  in  weight  they  were  supremely  miserable,  w^ith  many 
neurotic  pains  and  aches  tiiat  were  extremely  hard  to  relieve,  they  had  tender- 
nesses and  sorenesses  on  rainy  days,  usually  attributed  to  their  rheumatic  con- 
ditions but  really  due  to  intense  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  exaggerate  slight  pains  and  aches  into  torments,  and  in 
general  were  invalids,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others.  They  have  im- 
proved to  a  noteworthy  extent  so  as  to  become  cheerful,  reasonably  happy  in 
their  power  to  help  others,  interested  in  many  things  and,  in  at  least  two  of 
the  cases,  accomplishing  more  actual  good  for  those  around  them  than  they 
probably  would  if  their  lives  had  continued  to  be  the  conventional  existences 
that  they  had  been  before  their  arthritis  came  to  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Dean  Stanley's  famous  expression  that  life  looks  different  when  viewed  from  a 
horizontal  position.  He  used  the  exprci^ion  with  reference  to  fatal  illness, 
but  it  might  well  be  applied  to  any  ailti^ent  that  makes  people  think  seriously 
and  keeps  them  from  occupations  only  with  frivolous  things.  One  of  these 
patients  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  many  friends,  who  are  much  better  in 
health  than  she  is,  who  bring  their  troubles  to  her,  and  who  marvel  at  her 
power  to  make  the  best  of  tilings. 

The  prognosis  for  cure  is  extremely  unfavorable,  but  the  prognosis  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  happiness  and  a  large  amount  of  usefulness  is,  in  my 
experience,  excellent  and  though,  of  course,  new  habits  will  have  to  be  formeil 
and  new  ways  of  looking  at  life  assumed,  if  this  can  be  quietly  and  persua- 
sively made  clear  to  the  patient  early  in  the  case,  much  of  the  more  or  less 
inevitable  suffering  that  the  patient  will  have  to  endure  may  be  lessened. 

The  older  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  the  better  the  prognosis  in  these  cases.  As 
with  regard  to  dial>etes,  tuberculosis  and  many  another  affection,  every  year 
after  fifty  adds  to  the  prosj)ect  that  the  patient's  ordinary  span  of  life  will  not 
be  much  shortened  and  that  the  symptoms  will  not  bo  severe.  Occasionally  the 
disease  develops  in  patients  who  have  been  extremely  healthy  until  they  were 
well  past  sixty.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  a  patient  who  did  not  begin 
seriously  to  suffer  from  the  disease  until  she  was  sixty-eight.  Then  for  two  or 
three  years  she  was  very  miserai)le,  mainly  lxK?ause  she  had  been  very  active 
and  she  feared  that  the  disease  would  cripple  her.  It  did  bring  about  a  con- 
8ideral)le  limitation  of  her  activity.  Ten  years  have  passed,  however,  and  she 
is  still  able  to  be  about,  and,  though  now  well  on  the  way  to  eighty,  in  good 
weather  she  still  attt^nds  to  various  duties  that  take  her  outside  of  her  home 
and  ()ceuj)ies  herself  with  many  interests. 

I  was  never  able  to  tell  her  that  she  would  be  better.  I  assured  her  from 
the  beginning,  however,  tliat  she  would  never  be  so  much  worse  as  she 
imagined,  and  that  she  would  never  ])e  actually  crij)j)U'd.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  her  discouragement  and,  above  all,  the  diminution  of 
activity,  the  lack  of  exercise  and  occupation  of  mind  and  the  over-occupation 
with  herself,  made  her  not  only  mentally  miserable  but  seriously  interfered 
with  many  bodily  functions. 

TREATMENT 

In  the  treatment  of  arthritis  deformans  the  most  important  object  is  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.     Owing  to  the  confinement,  the  pains,  which 
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are  often  worse  at  night,  cause  disturbance  of  sleep  which  reacts  upon  the  gen- 
eral health.  As  a  result  of  depression  and  discouragement,  patients  are 
prone  to  loss  of  appetite.  This  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  the 
disease,  but  it  is  not  a  direct  symptom  except  during  the  acute  stage  when 
there  is  fever,  and  is  due  rather  to  the  changed  conditions  in  which  the 
patients  hvc  and  the  mental  influences  that  surround  them.  If  the  patient 
loses  in  weight,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  effects  are  likely  to  be  more 
serious,  for  the  remission  is  delayed  and  is  less  complete  in  its  consequences. 
Above  all,  it  is  important  not  to  disturb  the  diet  of  the  patient  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interfere  with  nutrition.  Owing  to  the  supposed  rheumatic  element, 
meat,  or  at  least  red  meat,  is  occasionally  taken  out  of  the  diet  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  physician.  Whenever  this  is  done,  harm  results.  There  is 
a  definite  tendency  to  anemia,  which  will  be  emphasized  by  an  exclusively 
vegetable  diet,  especially  in  those  accustomed  to  eat  meat  freely.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  much  more  need  to  encourage  the  patient  to  eat  than  to  limit  the  diet 
in  any  way.  Patients  must  rather  be  advised  to  take  a  generous  mixed  diet 
and  to  consume  about  as  much  meat  and  the  same  varieties  as  before.  Tinker- 
ing with  the  diet  has  never  been  known  to  do  any  good  for  arthritis  deformans 
and  often  does  harm.  The  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  water  seems  to  do 
more  than  almost  anything  else  to  help  these  patients  into  a  better  frame  of 
body  and  mind.  Their  neurotic  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  even  more  important 
than  their  joint  symptoms,  and  if  the  neurotic  symptoms  can  be  cured,  as 
they  usually  can  without  much  difficulty,  the  patients  feel  much  better. 

Systematic  Exercises. — As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  passed  patients 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  some  systematic  exercise  in  spite  of  the  discom- 
fort that  is  associated  with  it.  Unless  muscles  are  moved  regularly  deformities 
in  bad  position  will  result  and  there  will  be  crippling  which  can  be  avoided 
in  most  cases.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  exercises  for  the  small  mus- 
cles that  are  involved  and  definite  occupations  are  better  than  artificial  exer- 
cises. For  the  fingers,  for  instance,  I  find  that  the  best  thing  is  Icnitting. 
By  this  I  mean  using  the  old-fashioned  knitting  needles  for  the  making  of 
stockings,  wristlets,  jackets,  and  the  like.  Crocheting  is  also  of  some  use,  but 
it  does  not  give  employment  to  as  many  of  the  small  muscles  as  knitting.  If 
the  knitting  is  done  with  old-fashioned  yarn  from  which  the  lanolin  has  not 
all  been  extracted,  some  of  this  substance  comes  off  on  the  fingers  during  the 
movements  associated  with  knitting.  This  seems  to  do  good  by  rendering  the 
joints  more  supple  and  the  muscles  more  easy  of  movement.  At  least  the 
suggestion  is  very  helpful  to  the  patients. 

Electricity  and  Hechano-therapy. — Electricity  has  been  much  praised,  but 
whatever  good  it  accomplished  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  confined  to  the 
exercise  afforded  the  muscles.  Its  use,  however,  serves  to  keep  up  the  patient's 
hope. 

Mechano-therapy  often  does  good  and  some  of  the  Zander  machines  are 
likely  to  be  useful.  Pulleys  and  weights  for  the  shoulders  and  arms  have  their 
place  and  resisted  movements  serve  to  restore  muscles  to  function  which  they 
had  lost  during  the  time  when  the  joints  were  worst.  Their  use  helps  to 
bring  the  joint  into  the  most  available  conditions. 

Something  that  has  distinct  hope  in  it  must  always  be  done  for  these  pa- 
tients.   For  this  local  treatment  means  more  than  anything  else.    Unfavorable 
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suggestions  keep  flowing  in  uj)on  him  from  the  failure  of  medicine,  and  serve 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  his  condition  and  make  him  tliink  that  nothing 
can  benefit  liim.  Often  the  physician  finds  that  his  patient  lias  been  to  some- 
one else,  who  did  some  simple  thing  that  brought  relief  of  symjHoms,  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  restored  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  he  felt  much 
better  for  a  time  at  least.  These  ailments  are  emphasized  by  advancing  years 
and,  though  we  cannot  ])revent  decay  of  tissue,  we  can  keej)  the  patient's  mind 
from  inhibiting  still  further  the  functions  of  the  impaired  tissue. 

General  Condition. — The  patient's  general  condition  must  be  made  as 
good  as  possible.  For  this  outdoor  air  is  the  most  important  factor.  It 
increases  impaired  appetite,  makes  sleep  more  restful  and  easy,  and  gives  one 
of  the  best  occupations  of  mind  that  can  be  obtained.  Of  course,  changes 
in  the  weather  will  bring  discomfort.  Where  it  is  possible,  such  patients  must 
be  sent  to  climates  as  equable  as  possible.  Such  a  change  of  climate  during 
December,  January  and  February  will  often  make  them  very  comfortable,  and 
the  distraction  of  mind,  with  the  possibility  of  getting  out  in  the  mild  climate, 
will  diminish  their  sensitiveness  and  be  more  powerful  factors  in  the  dissipa- 
tion of  their  aches  and  pains  than  the  climate  itself.  Wliere  people  cannot 
be  sent  away  from  home,  the  securing  of  corresponding  distractions  means 
a  great  deal.  The  one  thing  necessary  for  the  physician  is  to  keep  the  patient 
from  i)rooding  upon  himself  and  his  ills  and  to  find  other  occupations  of 
mind  for  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

COCCYGODYNIA 

Coccygodynia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  coccydynia,  is  a  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  coccyx  or  bony  end  of  the  spinal  column.  It  usually  results  from 
trauma,  as  a  fall  on  the  buttocks  on  an  icy  pavement,  or  particularly  a  fall  in 
coming  down  stairs  in  which  the  main  portion  of  the  impact  is  on  the  seat. 
Occasionally  it  follows  horseback  riding.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase 
among  women  who  ride  astride.  Occasionally  it  is  reported  after  severe  labor, 
particularly  when  th(^  head  of  the  child  was  very  large,  or  after  first  lal)or  when 
the  COCCYX  has  l)een  beforehand  bent  inward  somewhat  abnormallv  and  is 

ft  ft' 

pushed  out  by  the  oncoming  head.  It  seem?  to  develop  w^ith  ppecial  frequency 
in  nervous  people  who  have  to  sit  much,  particularly  if  they  sit  on  unsuitable 
chairs.  The  cliair  seat  with  the  ridge  in  the  center  which  has  been,  introduced 
in  recent  years  is  sometimes  blamed.     Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 

•  ft 

said  to  come  from  sitting  on  heavily  cushioned  chairs,  particularly  leather 
chairs  wliidi  do  not  allow  of  much  transpiration  and  cause  a  feeling  of  un- 
comfortable heat. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  different  causes  suggested,  sometimes  of  quite 
opposite  or  even  contradictory  efTects,  that  it  seems  evident  that  the  main 
element  in  the  disease  is  some  predis])Osition  to  sensitiveness  in  this  region 
which  is  exaggerated  and  em])hasized  by  the  cause  that  is  blamed.  It  occurs 
particularly  in  women,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  delicate  or  neurotic  men. 
Sufferers  from  it  sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Even  lyin^  down,  especially  if  they  lie  on  their  hacks,  hecomes  a  source  of 
pain.  Various  oj)eration8,  such  as  the  reposition  in  j)lace  of  the  bent  coccyx, 
or  even  the  removal  of  tlie  tip  of  the  coccyx,  have  been  suggested.  Some 
reported  cures  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature.  These  are  mainly  surgical 
cures,  liowever,  that  is  to  say,  the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  was 
seen  for  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  and  was  then  on  a  fair  way  to  complete 
recovery.  Some  of  us  who  have  had  to  treat  these  cases  afterwards  for  painful 
conditions  apj)arently  due  to  the  scar  of  the  operation,  or  to  a  neurotic  con- 
dition closely  corresponding  to  the  old  coccygodynia,  are  not  so  confident  of 
tlie  value  of  an  operation,  though  probably  in  purely  traumatic  cases  surgical 
intervention  is  of  value. 

In  most  cases  the  sufferers  are  women  who  have  little  to  do,  who  have 
much  time  on  their  hands  to  think  about  themselves,  and  who  usually  receive 
abundant  sympathy  from  friends  and  relatives.  In  one  case  under  my  ob- 
servation the  death  of  a  husband  and  the  discovery  that  his  estate  was  much 
less  than  had  been  anticipated,  so  that  his  widow  had  to  take  up  a  wage- 
earning  occupation,  did  more  in  a  short  time  than  all  the  treatment  that  had 
been  em])loye<1  before  to  relieve  her  discomfort.  She  had  been  quite  unable 
to  move  around  at  times,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  and  was  something  of 
an  invalid  during  all  the  winter,  but  now  she  was  able  to  go  out  to  work 
every  day  and  had  very  little  trouble.  Her  affection  originally  dated  from  a 
fall  on  an  icy  sidewalk  and  her  fear  to  go  out  in  the  winter  seemed  to  be 
dependent  on  the  dread  of  another  fall.  She  realizes  now  that  practically  all 
her  former  trouble  was  due  to  over-attention  to  a  discomfort  which  is  still 
present,  but  which  she  is  now  able  to  forget,  except  at  times  when  she  is  alone 
after  there  have  been  worries  and  troubles  that  have  reduced  her  power  to 
control  her  nerves.  In  young  girls  an  injury  to  the  coccyx  by  a  fall  on  the 
buttocks  will  often  leave  tenderness  for  months  or  even  years,  but  if  attention 
is  distracted  from  this  and  the  patient  is  not  allowTd  to  concentrate  her  mind 
on  it  and  does  not  hear  of  the  awful  possibilities  of  coccygodynia — a  mouth- 
filling  Greek  iinnie  in  which  we  map  out  our  ignorance,  and  which  seems  to 
carry  with  it  such  a  weight  of  ])athology — she  will  ])robably  recover  eomi)letely. 

CoceviTodvnia  often  resembles  hvsterieal  co\al":ia  or  the  hvsterieal  arthri- 
tises,  and  seems  sometimes  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  or 
traumatic  abnormal  mobility  of  the  coccygeal  vertebra^  which,  owing  to  concen- 
tration of  attention,  has  develoi)ed  into  a  neurosis  analogous  to  the  correspond- 
ing condition  in  a  joint.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  a  real  patho- 
logical lesion  exists,  but  these  are  comparatively  few.  In  this,  as  in  other 
joint  and  bone  afFoetions  wnth  vague  pains  likely  to  be  worse  on  rainy  days, 
the  word  rheumatism  is  often  mentioned,  but  it  has  no  proper  place.  Treat- 
ment that  will  ])ut  the  patients  into  good  general  condition — never  local  unless 
there  is  objective  indication — outdoor  air  and  exercise  with  reassurance  of 
mind  and  distraction  of  the  attention  are  the  important  therapeutic  agents. 
Patients  with  much  time  on  their  hands  do  not  readily  get  well,  while  those 
who  are  busily  occupied  seldom  suffer  for  long. 


SECTION  X 
GYXECOLOGICAL   PSYCnOTHERAPY 

CHAPTER  I 

MENTAL  HEALING  IN  GYNECOLOGY 

All  phTsicians  are  convinced  of  tlie  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  siir^rv  to  women's  disease's  during  the  ppst  genera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  probably  ven^  few,  except  the  ultra- 
specialists,  who  are  not  quite  sure  that  tluTc  has  lK?en  too  much  surgery  in 
gynecology,  and  that  many  a  woman  has  bet»n  operated  on  without  sufficient 
reason  and  without  definite  indications.  In  suitable  cases  surgery  is  some- 
tinus  life-saving  and  is  often  tlie  only  means  of  relief  for  suffering  that  is 
seriously  disturbing  the  general  conditions  and  is  making  life  unbearable. 
Its  very  possibilities  of  goo<l,  however,  have  le<l  to  abuses.  From  the  abuse 
of  a  thing,  the  old  Latins  used  to  say,  no  argument  against  its  proper  use 
can  be  derived,  and  this  is  eminently  true  of  gvnecological  surgery.  It  will 
not  Kliitle  the  great  benefit  that  operative  work  has  been  to  state  how  much 
of  auxiliary  good  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  psychotherapy  in  gyne- 
cology. 

Many  a  woman  who  is  operated  on  is  benefited  only  for  the  time  being,  and 
her  old  symj»ioms  return  after  a  time.  Dr.  Goodell,  one  of  our  first  great 
ff\necolo::ists,  us4.1l  to  warn  his  students  insi^tentlv  that  women  had  many 
organs  outside  of  the  pelvis.  The  individuality  in  gvTiecolog\-  is  extremely 
important.  Some  women  suffer  what  they  describe  as  excruciating  pain  or 
unl>earable  torture  from  pathological  conditions  that  other  women  do  not 
notice  at  all.  Terv  often  these  women  either  have  no  real  interest  in  life 
and  are  so  s^-lf -centered  that  they  emphasize  their  feelings  by  dwelling  on 
them,  or  else  their  attention  has  been  attractinl  to  some  sensation  not  necessarilv 
pathologic  and  then  by  concentration  of  mind  on  it  they  so  disturb  vasomotor 
conditions  and  the  nutrition  of  nerAi^  that  the  condition  does  become  a  veritable 
torture  and  apj^rently  demands  surgical  intervention.  It  is  possible  to  cause 
a  hyjx^remia  in  the  skin  by  thinking  alwut  certain  portions  of  it,  and  the 
genital  organs  are  particularly  prone  to  be  influen«'d  by  mental  states.  If 
for  any  reason  a  woman  ^ts  lier  mind  on  her  genital  tract  and  becomes  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  path«^!ogical  c«"»ndition  in  it.  SA-mi'toms  will  develop  until 
an  opt  ration  st-ems  inevitable.  But  the  operation  will  bring  relief  only  for 
a  while,  and  thon  her  mind  will  find  something  else  to  dwell  on  and  produce 
similar  s^Tuptoms, 
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Place  of  Psychotherapy. — To  fail  to  try  to  sway  the  mind  by  all  the  meth- 
ods and  auxiliaries  outlined  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  before  sug- 
gesting an  operation  to  a  woman  is  to  neglect  a  most  important  means  for 
relief  in  many  gynecological  cases.  There  is  scarcely  any  pathological  condi- 
tion from  which  women  may  suffer  that  does  not  become  worse  as  the  result 
of  the  depressing  influence  of  much  thinking  about  it,  and  that  is  not  made 
better  by  a  change  in  their  mind  that  makes  them  realize  the  possibility  of 
being  well  again.  The  most  important  preliminary  to  operation  is  the  promise 
of  complete  relief  through  surgery.  The  acme  of  suggestion  is  reached  in  the 
preparation  for  operation  with  its  constant  encouragement  and  then  the  con- 
gratulations after  the  o})eration.  Then  come  the  weeks  of  convalescence  dur- 
ing which  the  same  strong  suggestion  is  constantly  at  work  making  the 
patient  sure  that  she  must  be  better.  All  this  serves  to  add  tone  to  the  sys- 
tem, invigorates  the  appetite  and  puts  patients  in  the  best  possible  mental 
attitude  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result.  Indeed,  the  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
in  weight  that  such  patients  gain  during  their  convalescence,  especially  when 
tliey  Iiave  been  under  weight  before,  is  often  the  most  beneficial  result  of  their 
hospital  experience. 

If  the  same  patients  had  been  given  the  same  promise  that  they  would 
surely  be  cured,  and  tlien  had  been  removed  from  depressing  home  influences 
and  bothersome  trials  and  labors,  and  been  told  that  what  they  needed  for 
complete  recovery  was  to  gain  in  weight;  if  they  had  then  been  visited  by 
friends  who  congratulated  tl^m  on  the  fact  that  now  at  least  they  were  going 
to  be  better  and  their  symptoms  were  going  to  disappear,  and  if  they  had 
gained  tlie  fifteen  pounds  that  came  in  convalescence  after  their  operation, 
most  of  them  would  have  recovered  quite  as  completely  as  by  the  operation 
from  numy  of  their  vague  g}'necological  difficulties.  This  is,  of  course,  true 
only  of  cases  where  there  are  not  very  definite  indications  for  surgical  interven- 
tion. But  in  a  certain  number  the  symptoms  are  so  vague  that  operation  is 
decided  ui)on  rather  with  the  hope  than  the  assurance  of  benefit;  and  it  is 
particularly  m  these  that  psychotherapy  is  useful  and  must  be  given  a  thorough 
trial. 

Pain  Relief. — It  is  often  set  down  as  a  maxim  of  g}Tiecologic  practice, 
that  pain  which  cannot  be  relieved  except  by  recourse  to  dangerous  or  habit- 
forming  drugs  is  an  indication  for  operation.  Pain,  however,  is  a  relative 
matter  and,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Pain,  its  intensity  depends  not 
a  little  on  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  towards  it.  When  there  is  discourage- 
ment and  depression,  pain  becomes  insufferable,  and  what  was  borne  quite 
well  at  the  beginning  may  now  prove  intoleral)le.  Wlienever  occupation  of 
mind  can  be  secured,  however,  pain  is  diminished  in  intensity. 

Reputed  Remedies  and  Suggestion. — Probably  the  most  striking  indirect 
testimony  to  the  value  of  mental  influence  and  especially  of  frequently  re- 
peated sug«;csti()n  in  gynecology  is  found  in  tlie  recent  history  of  various 
much-advertisod  remedies  that  have  been  sold  in  enormous  (juantities  for  all 
the  ills  of  women.  The  composition  of  these  remedies  is  not,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  a  great  mystery.  They  have  all  been  analyzed  and  their  ingredients 
are  well  known.  As  a  rule,  they  contain  only  sim])le  tonic  drugs  tiiat  have 
absolutely  no  specific  elTect  on  the  genital  organs,  but  that  are  stimulating  to 
the  general  system.  There  has  been  much  surprise  at  the  definite  evidence 
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furnished  liy  expert  invest i<;atorB,  tliat  the  principal  ingrodient  in  mont  of 
them — certainly  their  most  active  clemcDt — is  the  alcohol  they  contain,  whicbi 
until  tlie  passage  of  tiie  pure  food  and  drug  law,  was  in  such  considerable 
quantities  that  practically  each  tahtegpoonful  of  these  favorite  remedies  for 
women  was  ei[ual  to  half  an  ounce  of  whisky.  No  wonder  that  this  gave  an 
immediate  sense  of  well-being  which  rose  in  most  of  those  unused  to  alcohol 
to  a  fueling  of  exaltation.  The  patient  was  sure  beyond  contradiction  that 
she  could  feel  the  effects  of  the  medicine!  Of  the  after  effects,  the  less  said 
the  better,  but  Ihere  is  no  doulit  that  many  women  acquired  the  alcohol  habit 
through  indulgence  in  these  nostnims. 

Illusory  as  was  this  sense  of  well-being,  it  sufficed  in  many  caaee  to  reliey© 
women  of  discomfort  that  had  l>ecome  so  eerioua,  to  their  minds  at  leaet, 
that  tliey  feared  an  operafion  would  1*  nwes-tary.  TTndoubtedly  many  of  the 
testimonials  given  to  such  remedies  are  founded  on  actual  experiences  of  thia 
kind  in  which  patients  were  sure  that  they  were  cured  of  serious  ills.  Where 
alcohol  is  not  the  chief  ingredient  of  these  remedies,  some  other  tonic  stimu- 
lant is  employed,  and  it  1ms  proved  sulTicient  to  make  the  patients  feci,  or  at 
least  suggest  to  themselves,  that  they  must  be  better.  This  has  given  them 
courage  to  take  more  exemsc  and  get  mora  out  into  the  air,  and  consequently 
relieves  them  of  many  physical  BjTnptoms  that  had  developed  because  they 
thought  tliey  were  the  auhjects  of  sonic  serious  ailment  and  must  be  solici- 
tously careful  of  their  health.  The  idea  of  care  for  the  health  in  many  per- 
eons'  minds  si^ms  to  be  to  do  as  little  as  (Kisfiihle  of  external,  useful  work  and 
to  occupy  themselves  principally  with  their  internal  concerns.  Tliey  stay  in 
the  house  too  much  and  in  so  doing  disturb  nearly  every  physical  function. 
Perfectly  well  peojtle,  if  confined  with  nothing  to  interest  them,  bccomA 
short-circuited  on  themselves  and  develop  alt  sorts  of  symptoms,  physical  and 
mental. 

The  Hind  as  a  Factor  in  Gynecological  Affections. — A  gA'necologic  imi- 
dent  of  any  kind  nay  become  to  iimny  women  such  a  center  of  attention  that 
it  is  JiN])ciBsil)le  for  them  to  dii^tract  their  minds  from  it.  and  every  symptom 
or  fi-eling  that  can  by  any  stretch  of  thought  be  connected  with  the  genital 
system  becomes  greatly  exaggerated.  Toung  women,  whose  menstruation  has 
been  perfectly  regular,  may  have  it  disturlwd  by  fright,  grief,  a  change  of  en- 
vironment, getting  the  feet  wet,  or  something  of  that  kind.  At  immediately 
succeeding  periods  their  fear  of  bad  effects  will  of  itself  influence  unfavorably 
the  conditions  in  their  genital  system.  They  have  always  had  more  or  leas 
discomfort,  hut  now  this  discomfort  Iwcomes  difficult  to  bear  because  of  th« 
fear  that  there  may  he  further  serious  consi'quences  of  the  disturbing  incident 
in  their  menstrual  life.  It  occupies  all  their  attention ;  instead  of  deliberately 
trying  to  disregard  it,  they  fear  that,  if  tliey  should  do  so,  they  would  be  allow- 
ing some  progressive  condition  to  gain  a  hold  on  them  which  would  lead  to 
serious  results. 

One  is  a]it  to  see  this  condition  in  young  married  women  who  have  had  a 
miscarriage  in  their  first  pregnaney  and  who  feor  that  there  will  be  serious 
results  from  it.  If  they  have  bet-n  much  disturbed  by  the  miscarriage,  they 
may  lose  in  weight,  and  then  a  number  of  aulijective  symptoms  in  their  genital 
life  will  apiR'ar.  Though  their  menstruation  appears  regidarly,  lasta  tfatt 
usual  time,  and  ia  neither  more  scanty  nor  more  profuse  than  before,  and 
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though  their  physical  conditions  arc  normal  as  ever,  they  suffer  from  bearing 
down  pains  and  feelings  and  backache  just  l)efore  menstruation  begins;  their 
ovarian  regions  !)ecome  sensitive  and,  if  they  are  constipated,  their  right 
ovarian  region  is  likely  to  l>ecome  tender,  and  they  develop  a  set  of  symptoms 
that  seems  to  call  for  surgical  interference.  If,  however,  they  are  put  in  con- 
ditions where  they  have  some  other  occupation  besides  themselves  and  their 
ills,  it  is  surprising  how  the  case  will  clear  up.  They  gain  in  weight,  their 
subjective  symptoms  disappear  and  especially  they  lose  the  persuasion,  so 
common  among  them,  that  any  l)etterment  of  their  symptoms  is  due  to  their 
getting  used  to  the  pathological  condition  present  and  not  to  any  real  improve- 
ment of  it. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  gynecological  conditions  such  as  are  not 
necessarily  indications  for  operation,  the  most  important  consideration  is  to 
reassure  the  patient's  mind  and  secure  the  discipline  of  self-control.  If  pa- 
tients are  under  weight  this  condition  must  be  corrected.  If  they  are  in  an 
unfortunate  environment  it  must  be  modified,  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  are 
without  occupation  this  must  be  provided  for  them.  Dominant  ideas  and 
morbid  auto-suggestion  must  be  overcome — not  always  an  easy  task,  yet 
always  possible  if  patience,  tact,  and  skill  are  exercised.  They  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  women  of  the  past,  before  the  development  of  modem  gyne- 
cology, not  only  lived  useful  lives  without  any  of  the  modem  gynecological 
operations,  but  that  most  of  them  were  quite  happy  in  so  doing.  Even  though 
many  of  them  had  physical  symptoms,  the  lack  of  unfavorable  suggestion  as 
to  tlie  significance  of  these  prevented  mental  exaggeration,  and  morbid  dwelling 
on  them  was  not  allowed  to  produce  such  a  deterioration  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion as  to  emphasize  the  pathological  conditions.  This  does  not  mean  that 
women  may  not  have  to  be  operated  on,  and,  when  that  is  necessary,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  determined  on  and  performed  with  no  more  delay  than  is 
proper  to  put  the  patients  into  suitable  physical  condition.  But  many  opera- 
tions that  are  undertaken  without  definite  indications  merelv  because  the 
women  coinj)lain,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  operation  will  somehow  prove  of 
relief,  would  be  replaced  with  much  more  final  satisfaction  and  relief  by 
properly  directed  psychotherapy. 

There  are  many  minor  pathological  conditions  such  as  slight  cystic  en- 
largements, hyperemias  with  tenderness,  slight  displacements  of  the  ovary, 
slight  dislocations  of  the  uterus  or  twistings  of  it  that  can  often  be  successfully 
treated  the  same  wav.  After  all,  what  is  considered  the  normal  condition  of 
the  feminine  internal  organs  is  only  an  average  reached  from  observation  and 
many  deviations  from  this  average  cannot  be  considered  abnormal.  Many 
a  woman  living  practically  without  symptoms,  or  certainly  without  such 
symptoms  as  to  justify  an  operation,  has  pathological  conditions  of  her  internal 
organs  worse  than  those  for  which  operations  are  sometimes  suggestini  because 
over-sensitive  women  complain  of  their  symptoms.  The  rule  must  be  first  to 
relieve  the  over-sensitiveness  and  then  to  determine  whether  an  operation  is 
necessary  or  not.  Pain  alone,  unless  it  is  of  a  disabling  character  or  reacts 
upon  the  physical  health,  is  not  a  sufficient  indication  for  operation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PSYCHIC    STATES    IN    MENSTRUATION 

One  docs  not  need  to  be  a  physician  to  be  familiar  with  the  curious  psychic 
states  which  develop  or  are  accentuated  during  the  menstrual  period.  Prac- 
tically all  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  are  emphasized  at  this  time  and 
if  there  are  any  8})ecial  neurotic  conditions  or  psychic  anomalies  these  become 
quite  marked.  All  the  dreads,  for  instance,  are  more  noticeable  at  this  time. 
Women  who  at  all  times  feel  uncomfortable  on  looking  down  from  a  height 
are  likely  at  this  time  to  be  quite  overcome  by  fear  and  be  unable  to  approach 
any  j)osition  from  which  they  might  look  down  for  a  distance.  Women  who 
are  afraid  of  horses,  yet  conquer  their  dread  sufficiently  to  ride  behind  them, 
cannot  do  so,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  during  the  menstrual  period,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  dread  of  cats  or  other  animals.  Misophobia,  the  dread 
of  dirt,  may  be  particularly  emphasized  at  this  time  and  servants  arc  puzzled 
as  to  what  has  come  over  a  woman  who  was  not  so  punctilious  in  the  matter 
a  short  time  before. 

Irritability. — Dr.  Charcot,  the  famous  French  nerve  specialist,  used  to 
say  that  for  a  day  or  two  before  menstruation  and  during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  their  period  many  women  were  not  quite  responsible.  Tliis  is  not  merely 
an  exaggeration  of  French  contempt  for  women,  for  ^lobius,  the  distinguished 
German  neurologist,  insisted  that  there  is  a  certain  physiological  mental  dis- 
turbance with  distinct  hampering  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  (Schwachsinn) 
normallv  associated  with  menstruation. 

Few  pliysiologists  or  gynecologists  agree  wdth  these  extreme  views,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  troul)les  which  business  men  experience  with 
women  in  their  employ  begin  with  hasty  words  spoken  at  these  periods  when 
the  real  reason  for  the  irritabilitv  is  not  known.  The  consciousness  of  this  on 
the  j)art  of  some  women  saves  them  from  much  undesirable  friction  by  making 
them  more  careful  at  these  periods.  Many  a  domestic  misunderstanding  begins 
at  these  times  and  is  unfortunately  allowed  to  continue  because  the  real  reason 
for  it — the  instability  of  disposition  due  to  menstruation — is  not  rwognized. 

Lack  of  Inhibition. — There  is  no  doubt  that,  except  in  women  of  the 
most  stable  physical  and  psychic  character,  a  notable  lack  of  inhibition  charac- 
terizes all  their  actions  at  this  time.  To  think  that  this  is  universal,  however, 
would  be  a  mistake.  Healthy  women  dee])ly  occupied  with  something  they 
like  often  pass  througli  menstruati(m  absohitely  undisturl)ed,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  mothers  of  families.  In  s])ite  of  its  exaggeration,  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  great  French  specialist's  expn^ssion  in  mind,  for  it  helps  to 
explain  many  things  that  produce  much  suffering  in  the  world.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  now  that  women  are  working  more  and  more  out  of  their  homes 
at  occupations  which  often  make  strenuous  calls  on  them  just  at  periwls  of 
the  montli  when  they  sliould  have  more  rest  tlian  usual.  The  consequence 
often  is  the  development  of  a  highly  neurotic  condition  in  which  psychic 
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symptoins  are  likely  to  be  ])rominent  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  their  feelings  which  is  disturbing  to  the  patient  and  may  even 
disturb  the  physician. 

Exaggeration  of  Sensitiveness. — Tlie  most  striking  feature  of  this  is  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  ])hysical  symptoms  which  they  hava 
often  l)orne  with  for  a  good  wliile  witliout  mucli  inconvenience,  but  which  now 
appeal  to  them  as  of  serious  significance.  Any  uncomfortable  feeling  is  likely 
to  be  dwelt  on  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  be  called  an  unbearable  ache  or  even  an 
excruciating  })ain,  and  the  patient  is  prone  to  connect  it  with  some  serious  pa- 
thological process  in  the  region  in  wliich  it  is  felt.  If  a  woman  has  been  read- 
ing about  some  special  ailment,  or,  above  all,  has  been  listening  to  the  tale, 
usually  neither  plain  nor  unvarnished,  of  a  friend's  medical  woes,  she  is  almost 
sure  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong  with  herself.  Many 
a  supposed  chronic  indigestion  had  its  origin  in  nothing  more  than  the  un- 
comfortable feelings  in  the  stomach  regitm  during  menstruation,  which  call 
attention  to  that  organ  and  then,  by  morbid  introspection,  lead  to  the  exag- 
geration of  various  sensations  that  have  always  been  present  but  have  hitherto 
been  disregarded. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  neglect  symptoms  that  develop  during  the  menstrual 
period  and  not  to  treat  them  directly  until  it  is  plainly  seen  that  they  persist 
afterwards ;  for  sym[)tomatic  treatment  at  this  time  will  cause  an  over-attention 
to  the  condition.  And  we  should  be  careful  not  to  suggest  to  a  woman  at  this 
time  that  her  symptoms  may  be  due  to  some  pathological  condition  in  an 
important  organ.  Such  a  suggestion  will  almost  surely  be  accepted  seriously 
and  dwelt  on  so  much  as  to  become  an  auto-suggestion  that  may  lead  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  organ  in  question  because  of  the  surveil- 
lance over  it.  The  diagnosis  must  be  put  off  until  menstruation  is  over  in 
order  that  the  exaggeration  of  this  period  may  be  eliminated.  If  this  were 
more  commonly  done  and  if  women  were  advised  to  counteract  their  feelings 
at  this  time  as  far  as  possible  by  occupations  of  interest  to  them,  there  would  be 
much  less  need  of  medication.  As  between  rest  and  strenuous  work  during  the 
menstrual  ])eri()d,  work  is  probably  always  the  lu'tter.  Rest  with  nothing  to  do 
emphasizes  morl)id  introspection  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  even  ordinary 
feelings  unbearable. 

Symptomatic  Condiiiotis. — It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  affections 
that  are  always  present  give  symptoms  only  during  the  menstrual  period  or 
just  before  it.  ^lany  women,  however,  suffer  considerably  about  the  time  of 
the  menstrual  period  from  an  extremely  tired,  ])ainful  condition  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee  which  is  really  due  to  flat  foot.  At  other  times  it  gives  them 
little  annoyance.  Old  dislocations  and  sprains  are  particularly  likely  to  give 
bother  at  this  time.  All  the  occujjation  j)ains  and  aches  are  emphasized. 
Tiredness  becomes  a  torment.  This  extreme  over-sensitiveness  extends 
to  physical  ills  of  all  kinds,  even  those  that  are  trivial.  For  instance,  corns 
and  bunions  become  almost  unbearable,  esj)ecially  if  there  is  any  change  of 
the  weather  with  moisture  in  the  air  about  the  time  of  menstruation.  Teeth 
become  sensitive  and  often  will  ache  when  there  is  little  that  the  dentist  can 
find  the  matter  with  them.  Women  are  often  suffering  from  teeth  that  are 
supposed  to  be  quite  intractable  because  of  over-sensitiveness,  while  in  reality 
it  is  only  at  these  certain  times  that  the  over-sensitiveness  is  present. 
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Over-reactions. — Even  habitual  actions  which  are  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty  at  other  times  are  likely  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  about  this 
period.  If  a  young  woman  has  to  call  out  figures  or  read  off  lists  of  names, 
she  soon  becomes  hoarse,  her  voice  l)ecomes  husky  and  it  requires  more  effort 
to  accomplish  her  work  than  at  other  times.  Complaint  of  sore  throat  is 
common  about  tliis  time,  and  if  there  have  bten  any  reci-nt  clmnges  in  the 
weather  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  menstruation. 
Singers  and  elocutionists  are  likely  to  find  their  occupations  particularly  try- 
ing at  this  time  and  actresses  are  seldom  without  considerable  physical  dis- 
comfort tliat  makes  playing  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  This  happens  in  all 
occupations  requiring  frecjuently  repeated  use  of  particular  muscles.  Piano- 
players  and  typewriters  find  that  their  fingers  become  sensitive  at  this  time. 
This  sensitiveness  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  may  In^'ome  so  marked  as  to 
prevent  these  usual  occupations,  or  at  least  may  Te<iuire  their  limitation. 

Physical  Basis  of  Psychic  States. — The  physical  basis  of  these  troubles  is 
probably  more  responsible  for  them  than  has  be<'n  thout:ht,  though  the  mental 
state  ri^ndiTs  the  individual  more  susceptible  to  annoyances  of  any  and  every 
kind.  Careful  weighing  Si.em3  to  show  that  there  is  a  gain  in  weight  amounting 
sometimes  to  thrive  to  five  pounds  toward  the  end  of  the  menstrual  month. 
This  is  accompanied  i)y  a  sense  of  fulln<'ss  that  is  j)erha})s  an  actual  plethora, 
as  if  nature  were  manufacturing  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  anticipation  of 
the  loss.  This  produce  a  systemic  hy|)eremia.  It  is  well  known  that  hypere- 
mic  areas  are  more  sensitive  than  tissues  in  ordinary  condition  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  menstrual  life.  This  renders  the  nervous  svstem  more  active 
and  irritable  and  the  nerve  endings  more  sensitive.  With  the  menstrual  loss 
this  physical  condition  is  relievwl  and  then  there  is  a  return  to  normal  with  a 
loss  of  weight  only  j)artly  due  to  the  actual  blood  loss  and  somewhat  to  in- 
creased excretion  in  pers|)iration,  in  transpiration  through  the  lungs  and 
through  all  the  emunctories. 

Treatment — To  know  that  these  psychic  disturbances  are  likely  to  occur 
at  the  time  of  menstruation  is  to  be  prepared  for  them  so  as  to  lessen  their 
effe<rt  ujH)n  one's  self  and  others.  They  are  much  relieved  by  this  frank  recog- 
nition and  the  patient  understands  that  with  the  in'tterment  of  the  psychic 
condition  by  such  reassurance  tlie  physical  sym])tom8  are  lessened.  Many  a 
woman  gives  up  her  occupation  at  such  times  wlio  would  be  much  better  if 
she  bravely  clung  to  it  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  be  moodily  occupied 
with  her  condition.  Above  all,  she  needs  to  be  in  the  air.  Oxidizing  processes 
within  the  bcnlv  are  s1ow<t  and  while  much  exercis(»  is  not  benefieial  and  mav 
be  often  harmful,  riding  in  the  air,  sitting  in  the  air,  above  all,  sleej)ing  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  all-important.  Kverv  form  of  exertion 
will  be  reflected  in  increased  irritability.  Sliopping,  balls  and  parties  will 
disturb  the  woman's  mental  e(|uilil)rium  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  her 
to  stand  whatever  phvsical  discomforts  she  mav  have,  and  also  make  it  hard 
for  her  to  pursue  her  ordinary  occupation  if  this  is  somewhat  exacting.  Even 
these,  however,  must  not  be  given  up  if  the  sacrifice  involves  the  throwing  of 
the  patient  back  on  self  and  increases  introspection.  Diversion  of  mind  and 
temporizing  with  symptoms  are  the  basis  of  therapy  at  the  menstrual  period. 
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CHAPTER  III 

AMENORRHEA 

No  feature  of  menstrual  difficulty  shows  so  clearly  the  influence  of  the 
mind  over  bodily  function,  and  especially  over  those  genital  functions  that 
are  supposed  to  be  involuntary  and  spontaneous,  as  amenorrhea.  Almost  any 
kind  of  mental  trouble  may  produce  a  cessation  of  the  menstrual  functions. 
Profound  grief  or  a  severe  fright  nearly  always  does.  Every  physician  of 
large  experience  has  seen  cases  of  women  who  have  missed  their  period 
because  they  were  disturbed  by  a  fire,  or  a  runaway,  or  an  automobile  or  rail- 
road accident  within  a  short  time  before  their  menstruation  should  normally 
occur.  Even  slighter  shocks  may  have  a  similar  effect,  and  a  profound  shock 
of  any  kind  will  seriously  disturb  menstruation.  The  most  frequent  effect  is 
to  inhibit  it,  but  it  may  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  and  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  too  profuse  a  flow,  it  may  produce  menorrhagia. 

Every  physician  knows  that  much  less  serious  mental  influences  than  a 
profound  shock  or  fright  may  somewhat  disturb  menstruation  and,  in  young 
women  at  least,  this  disturbance  is  nearly  always  in  the  direction  of  lessened 
flow  and  amenorrhea.  Home-sickness,  for  instance,  will  often  have  this  effect. 
Many  of  the  foreign-bom  domestics  who  come  to  this  country  have  serious 
disturbances  of  their  menstrual  flow,  usually  a  diminution,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  after  they  arrive  in  America.  This  may,  of  course,  be 
due  in  part  to  change  of  climate,  change  of  food  and  change  of  habits  of  life. 
Tliese  girls  while  in  their  European  homes  have  often  been  accustomed  to  be 
much  more  out  of  doors  and  to  have  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  they 
have  here. 

That  the  mental  state  has  much  to  do  with  menstruation  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  serious  changes  of  her  state  of  life  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  amenorrheal  symptoms  even  when  the  patient  stays  in  the  same  cli- 
mate and  under  conditions  not  different  physically  from  those  under  which 
she  has  lived.  Country  girls  who  come  to  the  city  often  suffer  from  such 
symptoms.  Young  women  who  enter  convents  sometimes  have  these  sjnnp- 
toms  for  some  months,  and  this  is  so  well  recognized  as  to  be  expected  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases.  Indeed,  there  is  danger  that  it  should  be  attributed 
too  much  to  the  change  of  mental  state,  and  that  other  factors,  such  as  in- 
cipient tul)erculosis,  or  disease  of  the  ductless  glands,  or  anemic  states,  which 
are  responsible  for  it,  may  fail  to  be  appreciated  because  of  the  ready  explana- 
tion afforded  by  the  mental  factor.  General  experience  shows  that  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  a  ])atient  toward  menstruation,  the  expectancy  of  it  at  a  particular 
time,  and  a  good  general  physical  condition  that  predisposes  to  it,  are  quite 
as  important  for  its  regularity  as  the  specific  physiological  conditions  which 
naturally  bring  it  about. 

Fright  and  Amenorrhea. — Kriglit  particularly  may  disturb  menstruation  in 
many  ways.  Occasionally  the  disturbance  of  menstruation  consequent  upon 
shock  lasts  for  months  or  even  years.  At  times  when  a  woman  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  is  seriously  frightened,  especially  by  terror  that  endures  in- 
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tensely  for  some  hours,  tlie  sort  that  is  paid  to  blanch  the  hair  in  a  single 
night — and  there  are  well-authenticated  instances — menstruation  never  recurs 
or  if  it  does  recur  it  is  vicariously  from  some  other  portion  of  the  body  than 
the  genital  tract.  Among  my  notes  is  a  ease  of  a  woman  frightened  by  a 
revolver  which  a  maniac  had  flourished  for  hours  at  her  while  she  dared  not 
make  a  move  nor  a  sign.  Her  menstruation  stoj)ped  completely  for  a  time  and 
then  came  back  irregidarly  and  usually  from  the  ear.  The  blading  was 
from  the  ])ierce  in  tlie  lobule  which  had  been  made  for  earrings,  and  before 
it  started  a  hirge  swelling  of  this  would  come  on  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  often 
not  sul)si(ling  for  days.  In  another  case  a  woman  who  was  frightened  during 
menstruation  by  an  insane  j)erson  flourishing  a  knife  near  her  had  for  several 
vears  after  an  extremclv  irregular  menstruaticm,  and  usuallv  onlv  the  moliniina 
in  the  genital  tract,  while  the  bleeding  was  from  the  nose.  Deep  emotion  can 
verv  seriouslv  affect  menstruation. 

Pseudocyesis. — The  mind  may  bring  about  a  cessation  of  menstruation  in 
another  way  witliout  any  other  factor  interfering  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
physiological  conditions  would  all  seem  to  be  favorable  to  its  regular  occur- 
rence. We  have  manv  cases  in  medical  literature  in  which  married  women 
anxious  to  have  children  have  concluded  that  they  were  pregnant,  and  have 
had  complete  cessation  of  their  menstruation  for  mcmths  with  all  the  symj>- 
toms  of  liegiuning  jiregnancy.  so  as  to  deceive  even  careful  physicians.  T!u» 
!)est  known  historical  instance  is  that  of  (^ueen  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  who,  nearly  forty  when  she  nmrrit^d  Philip  II  of 
Sj)ain,  was  verv  anxious  to  have  children.  Not  long  after  her  marriage  men- 
struation stoj)ped  and  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  beginning  pR^gnancy 
developed.  Her  condition  was  widely  heralded  throughout  the  kingdom;  then, 
after  a  time,  to  the  intense  disappointment  of  the  (^ueen  and  her  friends,  it 
proved  that  she  was  not  ])regnant  but  that  her  mental  attitude  had  produced 
the  series  of  symptoiui;  that  proved  so  deceptive.  Th<:»se  cases  of  pseudocyesis 
are  so  likely  to  oc^ur  that  a  physician  in  dealing  with  a  woman,  who  being 
rather  well  on  in  years  when  she  marriiS  is  anxious  to  have  children,  must  l>e 
on  his  guard  and  he  must  always  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  a  pseudo- 
pregnancy  ami  must  be  careful  not  to  be  deceivi'd  by  symptoms  that  would 
ordinarily  indicate  beyond  doubt  the  beginning  of  pregnancy.  Even  ex|)erts 
have  btvn  deceiviMl  fn  such  cases,  and  it  is  in  them  tliat  accurate  rules  for  the 
certain  detection  of  pregnancy  are  most  nei'ded. 

These  sympt«»ms  bav(»  reference  not  only  to  the  uterus,  but  also  at  times  to 
other  orirans.  Tliey  are  not  uhmvIv  sul)jertiv«',  but  sometimes  biXK>me  so  objec- 
tive as  almo-t  to  demonstrate  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  and  yet  a  mental 
condition  is  the  only  source  of  tlie  changes.  For  instanct*,  cases  of  false  preg- 
nancy have  been  reported  in  which,  besi«les  the  grailual  enlarging  of  the  abdo- 
men with  many  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  accompanying  that  phenomenon, 
there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  evt  n  tb.e  secretion  of  milk. 
In  a  few  cases  tlie  enlargement  of  tlie  abdomen  has  Imih  aLVimipaniinl  by  pig- 
mentation and  the  areola  of  the  nipjde  has  also  btcme  pigmented.  This 
is  not  sur]>risinir,  since  corresponding  changes  take  pla«e  in  conmvtion  with 
fibroid  tumor-,  and  the  di  pn<it  of  pigm*  nt  is  nnt  a  syrnptnm  of  pR»gnaney, 
but  only  a  nsulr  of  the  congestiim  wliich  takes  place  in  tlu-se  structures  during 
their  enlarirement. 
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Amenorrhea  from  Bread.  — In  some  cases  all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy 
develop,  or  at  least  there  is  complete  cessation  of  menstruation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  nervousness  and  dread  of  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy.  T^nmarried 
women  who  fear  that  they  may  have  become  pregnant  by  indiscretion,  some- 
times become  so  worried  over  their  condition  that,  without  any  physiological 
reason,  they  miss  one  or  more  periods  and  thus  add  to  their  nervous  state  and 
further  inhibit  menstruation,  though  usually  two  months  is  the  limit  of  such 
amenorrhea  and  the  menstrual  flow  commonly  makes  its  reappearance  shortly 
before  or  after  the  time  of  the  third  period.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  case 
of  anxiously  expectant  married  women  further  symptoms  of  j)regnancy  may  ap- 
pear and  the  case  becomes  more  complicated.  Every  physician  of  considerable 
experience  has  seen  such  patients,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  harvest  which  ad- 
vertisers reap  from  drugs  that  are  supposed  to  produce  abortion  comes  from 
nervous  young  women  who  are  not  really  pregnant,  but  have  inhibited  their 
menstruation  bv  worrv,  and  who  take  these  medicines  with  confidence  and 
have  the  menstrual  flow  restored  by  trust  in  their  efficacy. 

Ductless  Oland  Disease. — Of  course,  in  manv  cases  of  amenorrhea  there 
are  serious  underlying  constitutional  conditions  which  may  or  may  not  be 
amenable  to  treatment,  but  the  possibilities  of  which  must  always  be  thought 
of.  One  case  of  amenorrhea  I  saw  in  recent  years  proved  to  be  due  to  a  begin- 
ning acromegaly.  There  was  no  sign  of  enlargement  of  the  hands,  though 
there  had  been  a  coarsening  of  the  face  which  was  attributed  to  growth  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  girl  was  taking  much  horseback  exercise  in  all  weathers. 
She  had  a  headache  for  wliich  no  remedv  seemed  to  be  of  anv  avail,  and  when 
the  amenorrhea  developed  it  was  naturally  thought  that  the  headache  must 
be  due  to  g}'necologic  conditions.  Nothing  was  found  on  investigation,  how- 
ever, and  eventually  the  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms  of  acromegaly 
showed  what  was  really  the  basic  cause.  Occasionally  diseases  of  other  duct- 
less glands,  as  the  thyroid,  may  have  amenorrhea  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  serious  thyroid  condition  develops  witliout  disturbance 
of  menstruation,  but  this  is  less  frequently  in  the  direction  of  diminution  than 
toward  profusion  and  prolongation.  In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more 
periods  is  missed  in  the  early  development  of  tlie  disease.  In  this,  however, 
others  of  the  characteristic  tripod  of  symptoms — rapid  heart,  tremor,  exoph- 
thalmes — are  sure  to  be  present  even  though  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
is  not  noticeable. 

Tuberculosis. — But  more  important  than  these  causes  of  amenorrhea  is  the 
early  development  of  tuberculosis.  In  some  cases,  even  before  there  is  any 
cough  that  calls  attention  to  the  condition,  or  when  the  cough  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  those  m}ihs  now  fortunately  passing,  "a  cold  that  hangs 
on,"  the  cessation  of  menstruation  may  de])end  entirely  on  the  weakness  and 
anemia  due  to  the  growth  of  tul)erele  bacilli  in  the  lungs. 

Inanition  Amenorrhea. — Sometimes  indigestion,  or  what  is  supposed  to 
be  indigestion,  may  be  at  the  root  of  the  amenorrhea.  In  many  cases  it  really 
is  not  true  indigestion  that  is  present,  but  a  disinclination  for  food  which  has 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  about  a  lowered  state  of  nutrition. 
In  nervous  young  women  and,  above  all,  in  nervous  spinsters  beyond  forty, 
disturl)ances  of  menstruation  consequent  upon  lack  of  nutrition  are  not  infre- 
quent,   Often  their  indigestion  is  considered  to  be  a  reflex  from  their  genital 
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organs,  when,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  disturbance  of  their  genital  organs  ia 
present  is  due  to  the  inanition  which  has  developed  because  thcv  have  not  bei*n 
eatin;r  onouirh.  Manv  of  thise  women  literallv  starve  theniR'lves,  and  thev 
must  be  persuaded  to  eat  once  more  and  taught  what  to  eat.  and  their  weight 
must  bo  watchfd  until  it  gi^ts  up  to  what  is  normal  for  their  height. 

Psychotlierapy  and  Trei^tment. — The  treatment  of  amenorrhea  on  psycho- 
therapeutic principles  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinct  psychic  element  in  practically  all  the  cas^^s  touched  on  in  this  chapter. 
This  psychic  element  is  generally  a]>preciated  and  admitted.  If  a  woman  is 
at-oustomod  to  i-onmvt  certain  physiial  incidents  with  disturbances  of  men- 
struation, thru  thoM*  disturbanci'S  are  almost  sure  to  nH:-iir.  As  a  rule,  manv  an 
incident  said  to  be  disturbing  to  the  function  would  probably  have  no  influence 
ujH>n  it  Imt  for  the  dri'ad  connei-ted  with  it  and  the  anticipation  of  some 
interference.  In  all  cas<^s  of  amenorrhea,  then,  the  patient's  mind  must  be 
put  inti>  a  favorable  state  and  suggestions  must  be  made  that  will  lead  to  the 
ex{>ectancy  of  menstruation  at  the  next  reirular  period.  If  the  mind  can  cause 
menstruation  to  ceas<\  as  is  clear  from  experience,  any  inhibition  from  this 
source  Im!^t  l^  removed  ami  its  power  Si»t  to  bring  relief  to  these  patients. 
Pruirs  sliniibl  not  l>e  nesiUvte^l,  and  i^'neral  phvsical  con<litions  must  Ik?  im- 
pr«n-t*il,  but  if  the  patient's  mind  d^ntinues  to  l>e  unfavorably  affix*te>l  towards 
her  menstruation,  its  sati^faetor^•  return  will  K>  delavol  until  somehow  mind 
as  well  as  bodv  are  Ci^Tdinat^^  for  the  resuminion  of  the  function. 

Tlie  Inst  testinionv  to  t!ie  value  of  psvehotherapv  in  amenorrhea  is  found 
in  the  su^wss  of  many  of  i!ie  rt  medics  use<l  for  the  oi^nlition,  which,  in  the 
successive  {-Vases  of  melieal  development,  have  inelu«l»i|  all  sorts  of  home 
treati!>  nts,  n'.any  tynes  of  i]uack  mc'licini-s,  and  innumeniMe  proprietary  com- 
binati'^r.s.  Many  of  tV.- se  have  acquirrd  a  re-^utati'^  for  etficacy  not  justified 
by  any  «I:revt  pliarmae*  :::ic  etrects  which  we  n-'^w  know  them  to  poss*^?s.  From 
the  familiar  cin  and  h-n  water,  throuizh  the  vari«^us  c^mMnations  of  aloes  and 
the  tonic  n^'ii.'-'lies  '^f  a  lat'.r  time,  onlv  the  m^^st  l^•ne^al  and  obvi.^us  effects 
could  have  l^-*  n  rroluc-»;d  :v  the  me«i:o:r.es,  vet  aPT^irentlv  siH.H?iric  reactions 
have  followevl  them  in  :;>?  r>  nstrual  cycle.  But  this  was  lieoause  the  mind 
of  the  patient  was  PT>:r»ar»?'!  V-v  the  takinir  of  the  rem-'li'-s  and  unfavorable 
s-UETirestions  as  to  nun-tniav.'n  were  r».  r.'^ved.  Alcove  all.  with  amelioration 
of  the  general  health,  o:T.s:*'a:-''n  ^einj  r-Iievf'il.  the  ap^'-rire  rest'^re^i  and  the 
wb  !  •  *.  r.e  of  the  sys:- ::i  i::.-  r^^v  -1.  ra'.iire  Kran.e  ea^  a'  *•:■  'f  taking  up  once 
m»"ri.*  tl.e  rrenstrual  funet:- n.  W'-it  was  accompli-::- d  by  inlireot  psychi>- 
thenipy  in  t!.e  y.ist  can  r.-w  V..-  d-  nt.  Tr.Ui  h  better  J-y  ilirect  mt*nral  su:jgestion. 
w Ik  n  at  1 1  •. •  *  -^a  • : >"*  ■ :  n:e  va  r :■:'.:  s  r»:^  r : >  •  \ ; . 1 1  r : »  a s ::  r ►  >  '!  r.  « ■ "  1 : •  r  t  V.e r:i : •'  ut  ic  de pa rt - 
nients  arv-  Kr..-\  v- ■!  as  av.T:l:.tr:e-.  F.:  t'e  r^'.y-:  ::in  must  ^•'  -ure  that  the 
mind  V :  tiio  :.■:■■  r.t  is  properly  dLsivs-.!  or  remedies  may  fail  and  symptoms 
couiiniiv. 
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feeling  shortly  before  menstruation  begins,  followed  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
discomfort  in  the  back  and  then  some  sensations  more  or  less  acutely  uncom- 
fortable due  to  congestion  in  the  pelvis,  which  begin  to  be  relieved  with  the 
commencement  of  the  flow  and  then  gradually  disappear.  Even  in  otherwise 
healthy  women,  various  achy  feelings  of  distention  are  often  felt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ovaries,  but  these  would  scarcely  be  described  as  pain,  unless 
the  patient  is  over-sensitive.  The  effect  upon  the  disposition  is  more  marked 
and  more  universal.  Some  women  are  inclined  to  be  irritiible  and  hard  to  get 
along  with  for  a  few  days  before  their  menstruation  and  sometimes  during  the 
whole  of  its  course.  The  frank  recognition  of  this  fact  by  them  and  a  con- 
sultation of  the  calendar  when  they  find  that  everything  seems  to  be  going 
against  tliem  and  that  everybody  is  lacking  in  sympathy,  usually  leads  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  trouble  is  in  themselves  rather  than  in  those 
around  them,  and  their  condition  becomes  more  bearable.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, to  note  how  often  this  is  forgotten,  with  consequent  give-and-take  of 
irritation  in  their  environment  that  makes  the  nervous  and  mental  condition 
worse  and  emphasizes  the  physical  symptoms. 

The  term  dysmenorrhea,  from  the  Greek,  means  difficult  menstruation 
and  is  usually  associated  with  painful  conditions  in  connection  with  the  men- 
strual flow.  It  may  be  applied,  however,  to  various  uncomfortable  feelings,  to 
superirritability,  to  fatigue,  to  lack  of  energy,  or  even  to  more  vague  discom- 
forts at  this  period.  The  discomforts  are  usually  spoken  of  as  pains,  especially 
after  the  patient  has  been  dwelling  on  them  for  some  time  and  has  been  read- 
ing patent  medicine  advertisements  that  tell  of  how  women  suffer  in  silence, 
but  analysis  often  shows  that  they  are  sensations  of  pressure,  of  compression, 
of  achy  distress  at  most,  and  sometimes  only  of  unusual  feelings — paresthesia 
— that  having  got  over  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  through  concentration 
of  attention  upon  tliem,  are  occupying  the  center  of  the  stage  of  mental  activity 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  serious  interests. 

The  serious  dilTiculties  of  menstruation  are  due  to  definite  ])athological 
conditions  such  as  displacements  of  the  uterus,  affections  of  the  uterine  mucosa 
and  of  tlie  ovaries.  Tliere  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  trouble  is  merely 
functional,  dependent  on  conditions  tliat  can  be  easily  corrected  without  serious 
surgical  or  even  lengtliy  medical  treatment,  and  where  tlie  ])atientV  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  trouble  is  the  most  im])ortant  factor  in  the  medical  aspect 
of  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  manv  of  the  discomforts  and  even  serious 
pains  complained  of  in  eonnretion  witli  menstruation  are  due  rather  to  the 
patient's  incapacity  to  bear  even  sliglit  discomfort  with  reasonal)le  jiatience 
and  without  exaggerated  reaction  than  to  the  actual  pain  inflicted  by  whatever 
disturbance  of  function  and  tissue  may  be  })resent.  People  differ  very  much  in 
their  power  to  stand  discomfort  and  what  seems  quite  trivial  to  one  becomes 
unbearal)le  torture  to  another.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  relieve 
manv  women  who  suffer  from  dysmenorrhea  from  tlnur  discomforts  so  that 
thev  shall  only  have  to  bear  what  is  everv  woman's  lierita^e  in  the  matter. 
Successful  management  of  these  cases  will  save  them  from  the  8up])osed  neces- 
sity of  being  operated  on,  which  is  likely  to  be  constantly  suggested  to  them 
in  an  age  when  women  so  often  talk  of  their  oj)erations. 

The  amount  of  i)ain  suffered  from  any  cause  is  dependent  on  two  factors, 
the  pathological  condition  and  the  power  of  the  individual  to  withstand  dis- 
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romfort.  When  we  are  irritatifl.  when  we  are  verv  tiretl.  when  we  have  fever, 
when  we  suffer  from  want  of  fond  or  lack  of  slet»p  or  any  other  condition  that 
( xhau.^ts  vitality,  even  sliizht  pain?  Ixeonie  hard  to  l>ear.  In  relieving  pain 
it  is  as  important  to  renienilKT  this  lessened  capacity  to  stand  discomfort  as  it 
is  to  ^et  at  the  cause  of  the  discomfort  itself.  This  hal)it  of  standing  discom- 
fort with  reasonable  patience  is  one  of  the  l>est  renunlies  for  lessening  suffering, 
esf)eciaily  wlien  it  is  known  that  the  discomfort  is  only  temporary  and  the  end 
of  it  is  in  sight. 

Physical  Condition. — In  the  treatment  of  suffering  incident  to  the  men- 
strual period,  tlien,  the  correction  of  all  conditions  that  may  increase  nervous 
irritability  and  make  patients  less  capable  of  standing  pain  should  Ikj  the  first 
care.  Young  women  who  are  thin  and  anemic,  especially  if  they  are  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  under  weight,  are  likely  to  suffer  much  at  their  menstrual  periods 
for  two  reasons — through  their  lack  of  j»ower  to  withstand  discomfort  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  ovaries  and  the  uterus  itself  are  es[)ecially  sensitive, 
])rohably  through  lack  of  nutrition  consequent  upon  their  general  condition. 
In  these  easels  hxal  treatment  is  not  as  necessary  as  improvement  of  the  pa- 
tient's general  condition  and  the  raising  of  her  general  bo<lily  tone. 

The  l»owels  must,  of  course,  bi»  regulated,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  and  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  to  have  a  regular  api>etite  unless 
there  is  a  daily  evacuation,  and  partly  also  becausi*  the  presence  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  fecal  material  in  the  lower  l>owel  is  likely  to  produce  congestion  in 
the  jK'lvic  region.  This  added  to  the  normal  congestion  due  to  the  menstrual 
function  may  cause  undue  pressure  upon  sensitive  nerves  in  the  ovaries  and 
uterus.  Indeed  a  regulation  of  the  function  of  the  bowels  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed l)y  a  lessening  of  the  menstrual  discomfort  as  well  as  by  a  general  im- 
provement. Many  women  find  that  the  taking  of  a  gentle  purge  a  day  or  two 
before  the  inenstnial  ]>eriod  serves  to  make  that  periivl  a  source  of  less  discom- 
fort than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  undoubtedly  the  suggestive  value  of  such 
a  remedy  persuades  many  women  that  their  discomfort  should  Ik?  lessened. 

Professor  CioodrlKs  reminder  that  women  have  many  orgjins  outside  of 
their  pelvis  is  important  in  dysnimorrhea.  Almost  any  ailment  that  drains 
a  woman's  strength  and  brings  a  serit»s  of  irritations  to  Ix'ar  upon  her  nervous 
system  will  be  reflected  in  her  genito-urinarv  svsteni  and  will  cause  discomfort 
during  the  menstrual  period.  Over  and  over  again  the  physician  finds  that 
the  true  Siuine  of  the  menstrual  discomfort  is  not  in  the  essentiallv  feminine 
organs,  but  in  the  digestive  organs  or  occasionally  even  in  such  distant  organs 
as  the  lungs,  and  that  proper  attention  to  thes4'  brings  nlief  during  the 
menstrual  period.  Just  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  this  is  nnt  a  new  affection 
l)ut  onlv  a  reflex  from  their  other  ailment,  whatevrr  it  mav  Ik*,  thev  stand  it 
with  much  l)etter  spirit  and  their  comjdaints  diminish. 

Anvone  who  has  seen  the  difference  lM*twii»n  the  reaction  to  menstrual 
moliminia  when  patients  are  in  good  condition  and  when  they  are  otherwise 
run  down  will  realize  how  much  a  matter  of  over-reaction  to  symptoms  dys- 
menorrhea mav  be.  Teachers  who  begin  the  school  vear,  invigorated  bv  their 
vacations,  scarcely  notice  their  ]MTiods,  but  at  the  end  of  the  course,  when  run 
down  by  months  of  hard  teaching  work  and  especially  by  the  confinement  of 
the  winter,  thev  find  the  strain  extremelv  hard  to  l)ear.  In  many  of  these 
cases  an  examination  i)y  a  specialist  seems  to  reveal  something  that  might  \ye 
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benefited  by  operation.  There  may  be  various  uterine  displacements,  sensitive 
ovaries,  perhaps  slightly  enlarged  yet  often  not  distinctly  pathological,  but 
just  as  soon  as  the  physical  condition  is  made  normal,  the  symptoms  given 
by  these  conditions  completely  disappear.  Women  who  have  nothing  particular 
to  do,  who  talk  much  about  themselves  and  their  ills,  who  have  had  friends 
operated  on  and  heard  much  talk  about  the  subject,  are  soon  convinced  that 
only  an  operation  will  do  them  good.  Once  that  suggestion  is  implanted  in 
their  minds,  the  hypnotic  dread  of  the  operation  and  the  morbid  attraction 
of  being  a  center  of  interest  and  commiseration  will  make  them  exaggerate 
their  symptoms  to  such  a  degree  that  operation  becomes  almost  inevitable. 

Moral  Fiber. — It  is  often  said  that  modern  women,  as  the  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, refinement,  and  city  life,  are  of  laxer  physical  fiber  and  therefore  cannot 
stand  the  ills  that  their  grandmothers  bore  with  equanimity  and  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected  in  this  imperfect  existence.  Most 
physicians  must  feel,  however,  that  the  increased  laxity  is  not  so  much  of  the 
physical  as  of  the  moral  fiber.  We  have  not  weaker  bodies  than  our  fore- 
fathers, but  weaker  wills.  This  is  especially  so  with  those  who  have  much  time 
to  think  about  themselves,  and,  therefore,  is  more  true  of  women  than  of  men, 
though  in  our  generation  men  also  have  become  very  introspective.  I  have 
seen — and  T  am  sure  that  my  experience  is  a  common  one  among  physicians — 
delicate  women  who  seemed  unable  to  stand  any  trial  or  hardship  successfully, 
placed  by  unfortunate  conditions — such  as  the  sudden  death  of  a  husband,  or 
his  failure  in  business — in  circumstances  that  were  extremely  hard  to  stand  up 
bravely  against.  Not  only  did  they  stand  it,  but  they  had  better  health, 
they  had  less  complaint  of  pains  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  this  matter  of 
dysmenorrhea,  than  they  had  before. 

Pain  and  Occupation  of  Mind. — The  more  claims  a  woman  has  on  her  at- 
tention the  less  likely  is  she  to  be  bothered  at  her  monthly  periods.  If  she 
does  not  have  to  get  up  in  the  morning  because  there  are  no  insistent  ol)liga- 
tions  upon  her,  she  is  likely  to  lie  in  bed  and  worry  about  herself  and  by  con- 
centrating her  attention  on  her  ills  will  make  them  worse  than  they  are.  But 
if  she  has  to  be  up  and  doing,  if  household  cares  cannot  be  put  off,  if  she  has 
to  earn  her  living  by  working  every  day,  she  not  only  succeeds  in  doing  it,  but 
often  also  forgets  her  ills  to  a  great  extent  in  her  occupation.  Of  course, 
there  are  pathological  conditions  that  cannot  be  put  off  in  this  way,  and  if 
there  are  serious  uterine  changes,  or  if  an  infection  has  spread  along  the  tubes 
to  the  ovaries,  there  will  be  symptoms  that  cannot  be  distracted  away.  Even 
where  there  are  minor  pathological  conditions,  however,  occupation  of  mind 
will  make  i)ain  less  annoying  and  even  make  it  quite  negligible.  We  know 
our  own  experience  with  toothache.  This  is  a  real  pain  and  with  a  real  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  most  material  kind.  The  congestion  of  the  sensitive 
dentine  or  the  irritation  of  an  exposed  nerve  filament  causes  about  as  severe 
pain  as  it  is  given  to  mortals  to  bear.  Even  with  toothache,  however,  we  can 
by  occupying  ourselves  with  friends,  or  with  a  pleasant  book,  or  a  game  of 
cards,  or  the  theater,  so  diminish  the  annoyance  consequent  upon  the  pain  as 
to  l)e  comparatively  comfortable.  If  anything  completely  occupies  our  atten- 
tion as,  for  instance,  a  fire  or  an  accident,  or  bad  news  from  a  friend,  then 
it  may  be  hours  afterwards  before  we  realize  that  we  were  suffering  from  a 
toothache.     Since  this  will  happen  with  a  dental  nerve,  why  should  it  not  hap- 
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pen  to  branches  of  the  genital  nerve?  There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  be 
more  sensitive^  than  the  other,  and  whatever  reason  there  is  is  rather  in  favor  of 
the  denial  nerve  giving  more  l)other,  since  it  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  nervous 
system  and  these  nervw  are  usually  said  to  be  more  sensitive. 

Working  Women. — With  regard  to  ])ainful  menstruation,  the  habits  of 
many  country  people,  and  of  the  Eurojwan  peasantry  generally,  furnish  valu- 
able indications  of  the  power  of  work  to  dissipate  discomfort.  During  my 
medical  student  days  in  Vienna  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  rather  well  a 
group  of  women  who  were  engaged  in  working  (m  a  building.  Tliey  carried 
up  the  bricks  and  mortar  for  the  men  and  worked  the  windlasses  l)y  which 
heavy  materials  were  carried  to  the  different  stories,  and  they  mixed  the  mortar 
and  prepared  the  building  materials  generally.  These  women,  living  con- 
stantly in  the  air  and  working  very  hard,  had  ahnost  no  symptoms  of  men- 
strual dilliculty.  They  never  laid  off  at  this  time  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
subinvolution  after  ])regnancies  and  genital  infections  had  left  conditions  that 
made  it  hard  to  understand  how  thev  worked  at  all. 

I  learned  in  addition  from  them,  for  most  of  them  came  from  the  countr)', 
that  tlie  women  who  work  so  commonly  in  the  fields  in  central  Europe  have 
little  dilliculty  with  menstruation  and  practically  do  not  know  that  it  is  com- 
ing on  them  until  the  show  indicates  its  presence.  T  had  known  before  how 
true  this  was  for  the  Irish  peasant  women.  This  seems  to  be  the  normal 
healthv  condition,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  these  women  aids  this  satisfactorv 
state  of  affairs.  They  rather  look  down  upon  women  who  complain  at  this 
time  as  being  of  such  inferior  health  as  to  be  despised.  Doubtless  if  they 
were  p(»rsuaded,  as  so  many  seem  to  be,  that  a  wouian  must  expect  to  have 
a  serious  time,  or  at  least  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  about  this  i)eriod,  they 
would  have  it,  too.  Of  coursi*,  they  have  some  diiference  of  feeling  at  this 
time,  '^riiey  feel  more  tired  in  the  evenings,  and  they  awake  in  the  morning 
less  rested,  but  that  is  no  more  than  the  changes  in  the  weather  bring  to  men. 

On  the  coast  of  Brittanv  and  Normandv  manv  of  the  women  rake  for 

•  •  • 

shellfish.  Their  custom  is  to  wade  into  the  water  and,  standing  with  the  water 
often  above  the  kn(»e  and  waves  sometimes  washing  as  high  as  the  waist,  to 
rako  all  dav  for  the  shellfish  that  thev  are  seeking.  Thev  do  not  lay  off  from 
this  occupation,  as  a  rule,  when  their  menstruation  is  on  them,  but  continue 
as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  and  there  are  very  few  complaints  of  menstrual 
troubles  among  them.  Such  occupation  would  seem  to  be  jmsitively  counter- 
indicated,  but  long  years  of  experience  have  shown  them  that  there  is  no 
need  of  interruptions  in  their  work  and  as  they  need  every  centinu>  that 
they  can  obtain  in  this  way  for  the  support  of  their  families,  they  continue 
even  in  very  cold  weather,  when  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  this  must  pro- 
duce serious  results. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  young  woman,  who,  while  her  family  was  in 
good  circumstances,  was  a  severe  trial  to  everyone  for  a  week  more  or  less, 
every  month,  to  become  qnite  free  from  trouble  for  herself  and  others  when, 
owing  to  a  change  in  lh(»  family  circumstances,  she  has  had  to  take  up  some 
occuj)ati()n  for  a  living.  I  have  notes  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  the  pain 
was  so  severe  that,  after  several  years  of  medication  and  external  applica- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  dilate  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  hope  of  affording  relief. 
The  relief  thus  afforded,  however,  was  only  temj)orary.    A  little  later  in  life. 
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however,  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  has  in  some  cases  quite  freed  these 
young  women  from  the  torments  that  sent  them  so  frequently  to  their  physi- 
cians. 

We  need  the  report  of  many  more  of  such  gynecological  conditions  which 
get  better  as  a  consequence  of  occupation  of  mind  without  any  other  treatment. 
We  have  any  number  of  reports  of  l)enefits  derived  from  oj)eration,  but  not 
infrequently  these  reports  refer  only  to  a  few  months  after  the  operation, 
when  the  strong  mental  suggestion  of  the  performance  of  the  operation  and 
the  general  betterment  of  health  consequent  upon  care  during  convalescence 
are  still  acting  upon  the  patient,  and  she  has  the  benefit  of  the  gain  in  weight 
and  strength  that  usually  follows  because  of  hope,  appetite,  exercise  in  the  air, 
etc.  Not  infrequently  in  these  cases  there  are,  later  on,  sad  relapses  into  pain- 
ful conditions  quite  as  severe  as  before,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  or  some  intense  preoccupation  of  mind 
a  few  years  after,  brings  lasting  cure,  thus  showing  that  it  was  the  mental 
state  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  condition  rather  than  any  bodily  affection. 

Spasmodic  Dysmenorrhea. — Tliere  are  two  forms  of  dysmenorrhea  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  study.  One  of  them  consists  of  cramp-like 
pains  which  occur  some  time  before  menstruation,  are  relieved  if  the  flow  is 
copious,  but  continue  if  it  is  scanty.  This  affection  has  often  been  attributed 
to  mechanical  obstruction.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Champneys  in  his 
Harveian  Lectures  on  Painful  Menstruation  discussed  this  subject,  and  showed 
that  the  mechanical  explanation  while  very  simple  and  popular  was  probably 
not  correct.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  dysmenorrhea  was  more  frequently 
due  to  conditions  outside  of  the  uterus  than  in  that  organ.  He  recommended 
j)lenty  of  healthy  exercise  between  the  periods  and  especially  riding  if  the 
j)atient  were  not  a  working  woman,  regular  activity  of  the  bowels  with  epsom 
salts  as  j)robably  the  most  valuable  single  remedy,  and  then  a  number  of 
drugs  such  as  guiacum  and  sulpliur  that  are  not  specifics  but  have  a  general 
effect.  In  his  ex])orience  castoreum,  a  strongly  suggestive  remedy,  gave  more 
relief  than  anything  else.  He  advised  against  local  treatment  unless  there  was 
a  very  definite  reason  for  it  and  frankly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
plaints were  often  due  more  to  an  incapacity  to  stand  the  slight  discomfort 
that  is  more  or  less  inevitably  associated  with  the  congestive  state  that  pre- 
cedes menstruation  than  to  any  pathological  lesion. 

Membranous  Dysmenorrhea. — This  affection  like  membranous  colitis  re- 
mains one  of  the  mysteries  of  pathology  and  etiology.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  large  nervous  elements  in  its  production  and  that  it 
is  worse  at  times  of  worrv,  while  mental  factors  of  many  kinds  influence  its 
occurrence  and  also  its  relief.  Tn  his  Harveian  Lectures  Dr.  Champneys  dis- 
cussed the  questions  connected  w^th  it  very  w^ell  and  his  monograph  is  a  clas-ic 
on  the  subject.  Many  drugs  have  seemed  successful  and  then  have  failed. 
Castoreum  has  done  good  in  this  as  in  spasmodic  dysmenorrhea.  A  number  of 
gynecological  methods  of  treatment  have  been  successful  when  first  applied, 
when  physician  and  patient  were  both  confident  of  their  value,  and  then  lat^T 
has  failed.  Probably  nothing  does  more  good  than  getting  the  patient's  mind 
off  her  condition,  securing  such  occupation  as  will  not  ])ermit  of  introspection 
to  any  extent,  though  of  course  treating  surgically  whatever  recjuires  operation. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  many  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease 
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complain  of  pain,  not  a  few  siifTorcrs  from  it  have  no  symptoms  of  this  kind 
and  Iheir  condition  is  discovered  more  or  less  l»y  accident.  After  this  there  is 
likelv  to  be  nuich  more  discomfort  from  it.  All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  its  treatment. 

Kinor  Ovarian  Lesions. — In  many  cases  there  is  vague  discomfort  in  the 
ovarian  region  about  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  the  ovary  is  found  to  Ik? 
somewhat  enlarged  or  perhaj)S  dislocated.  In  these  cases  if  there  is  continued 
complaint  of  pain,  operation  will  almost  surely  be  advised  and  fretiuently  cysts 
are  found.  This  is  considered  to  be  justification  enough  for  the  rqmoval  of 
the  ovaries  or  at  least  for  their  resection.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
ovarian  cysts  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  really  a  ])athological  condition. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  spaying  cattle  think  it  almost  if  not  quite  normal 
for  cvsts  to  exist  in  the  ovaries.  Whether  this  is  not  also  true  of  women  we 
have  not  the  data  to  determine.  In  a  number  of  the  patients  who  are  oj)erated 
upon  for  this  condition  there  is  a  relapse  of  symptoms,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  whatever  good  is  accomplished  comes  from  the  expectation 
of  relief  followed  by  the  wet^ks  of  rest  and  quiet  in  bed  and  very  often  the 
gain  in  weight  which  succeeds  the  operation.  Whether  something  of  this  kind 
would  not  follow  from  the  simpler  procedure  of  imj)roving  the  general  health 
is  an  open  question. 

It  is  sometimes  insisted  that  the  general  health  will  not  improve  in  g^Tie- 
cological  cases  unless  the  oflPending  pathological  condition  is  removed.  This 
is  true  if  the  patient  is  persuaded  that  there  is  some  pathological  condition 
present  which  must  he  corrected  or  else  she  will  not  be  better,  and  if  favorable 
suggestion  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  If,  however,  these  patients  under- 
stand from  the  beginning  that  probably  the  local  condition,  which  gives  the 
symptoms,  is  due  rather  to  their  general  health  than  to  a  definite  lesion,  there 
is  more  probability  of  improvement.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  these  cases 
are  relieved  by  an  improvement  of  the  general  health,  by  the  relief  of  con- 
stipation, by  the  decrease  of  congestion  by  laxatives,  and  by  the  persuasion  that 
there  is  nothing  which  will  go  on  to  serious  developments  (this  is  the  most 
disturbing  of  dreads)  but  only  a  condition  that  will  probably  get  no  worse  and 
the  symptoms  from  which  may  yield  to  general  treatment. 

The  popularity  of  many  so-called  remedies  for  women's  diseases  is  due  to 
their  success  in  lifting  the  veil  of  discouragement  and,  by  alcoholic  and  other 
tonic  stimulation,  helping  the  women  into  a  better  general  condition  and  a 
more  favorable  frame  of  mind. 

The  Individual. — In  all  cases  of  dysmenorrhea,  then,  it  is  important  not 
to  be  influenced  too  much  by  the  complaints  (for  here,  as  Broadbent  insists 
with  regard  to  angina  pectoris,  the  more  complaint  we  have  the  less  serious 
the  condition  will  often  be),  but  to  investigate  the  patient's  condition  and, 
where  there  is  not  some  d(»finite  and  serious  pathological  h^ion,  to  analyze  the 
beginning  and  the  development  of  the  individual  case  and  eliminate  the 
neurotic  elements.  Often  the  menstrual  difficulty  is  due  to  suggestion,  as 
the  patient  has  been  in  contact  with  others  who  were  sufPerers  and  caught 
her  complaint  from  them  by  psychic  contagion.  Special  investigation  is 
needed  as  to  her  occupation  of  mind.  This  must  be  provided  for  her.  Noth- 
ing else  will  save  her  from  herself.  Travel  may  do  it,  exercise  may  be  helpful, 
but  an  occupation  in  which  she  is  deeply  interested,  especiially  if  it  involves 
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association  with  other  people,  is  the  best  basis  of  psychic  treatment.  Improve- 
ment of  the  general  health  and  the  relief  of  various  symptoms  are  auxiliaries. 
Unfiavorable  Snggertioo. — After  consulting  with  many  women  physicians, 
with  many  women  who  have  lived  active  lives,  with  many  superiors  of  re- 
ligious orders  in  consultation  about  their  religious  women,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  painful  menstruation  is  ever  so  much  oftener  a  result  of  mental 
and  nervous  states  than  of  organic  disturbances.  Unfortunately  a  tradition 
has  now  been  established  that  women  suffer  much  at  this  time,  so  many  of 
them  give  in  to  their  feelings,  exaggerate  their  discomfort,  dwell  on  their 
sensation^,  affect  the  blood  supply  to  the  genital  organs  through  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system,  actually  produce  functionally  pathological  hyperemia 
where  only  physiological  was  present  (the  simile  of  the  blush  makes  this  easy 
to  understand),  and  finally  set  up  a  condition  that  is  actually  painful,  though 
there  w^as  only  some  discomforting  sense  of  compression  and  congestion  be- 
fore. We  have  been  educating  young  girls  in  disease,  not  in  health.  Plato 
pleaded  for  the  opposite.   After  these  2,400  years  we  might  take  it  up  seriously. 

CHAPTER  V 

MENORRHAGIA 

While  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  producing  painful  menstruation  and  a 
much  diminished  menstrual  flow  is  well  recognized,  the  connection  between 
the  mind  and  an  increased  menstrual  flow  is  not  so  generally  appreciated. 
Usually  profuse  menstruation  (especially  when  it  reaches  a  height  where  it 
would  properly  be  called  menorrhagia)  is  considered  to  be  due  to  some  serious 
pathological  condition.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  undoubtedly  subinvolution 
of  the  uterus  after  pregnancy,  or  an  overgrowth  of  the  uterine  mucosa  because 
of  some  pathological  condition — usually  an  infection.  While  menorrhagia  is 
often  attributed  to  colds  or  to  getting  the  feet  wet  (and  undoubtedly  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  consequent  upon  wet  feet  is  an  active  factor  in  the 
production  of  an  increased  menstrual  flow)  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  most 
cases  there  is  some  more  distinctly  local  cause  at  work.  Another  important 
cause  of  profuse  menstruation  is  the  presence  of  a  fibroid  tumor  or  other 
neoplasm  which  brings  an  increased  blood  supply  to  the  uterus  and  a  conse- 
quent greater  elimination  at  the  menstrual  epoch. 

In  most  cases  of  subinvolution  a  curettage,  at  least,  will  have  to  be  done. 
Often  the  use  of  extremely  hot  douches,  that  is,  just  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
may  accomplish  much.  Such  quantities  as  a  quart  or  two  are  useless ;  several 
gallons  should  be  taken,  and  that  not  in  the  awkward  cramped  postures  in 
which  douching  is  sometimes  done  and  in  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  but  in  the  reclining  position  and  to  be  followed  by  an 
hour  or  two  of  rest  with  the  hips  elevated.  This  treatment  will  be  more  effec- 
tive if  women  do  not  get  the  idea  that  an  operation  will  surely  have  to  be 
done  on  them.  Operations  are  now  so  much  spoken  about  that  some  women 
apparently  do  not  feel  that  they  have  had  quite  all  the  experience  that  is 
coming  to  them  in  life  unless  they  have  at  least  one  to  their  credit.  If  they 
can  be  made  to  realize  that,  in  the  past  before  the  days  of  operative  gynecol- 
ogy, most  such  cases  recovered  of  themselves  and  that  now  if  courage  is  re- 
30 
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sumcK],  appetite  st ren<rthenc(l  through  the  will,  constipation  relieved,  an 
abundance  of  out<l(K»r  air  secured  (exercise  is  not  so  nwessary),  recovery  will 
probably  be  more  complete  than  after  an  operation,  there  would  be  much  less 
need  of  ojKjrations  than  at  present. 

The  material  conditions  based  upon  pathological  changes  which  usually 
produce  monorrhagia  hardly  seem  amenable  to  influence  by  the  patient's  state 
of  mind,  yet  exj)erience  demonstrates  that  much  can  be  done  for  these  patients 
by  setting  their  minds  at  rest,  by  improving  their  general  condition,  by  sooth- 
ing their  worry  as  to  what  the  profuse  flow  means.  Many  nervous  patients 
have  quite  normal  menstruation,  as  regards  the  length  and  quantity  of  flow, 
until  some  serious  disturbance  occurs  in  their  mental  state.  I  have  had 
patients  who  for  months  would  have  a  perfectly  normal  menstrual  flow  of 
three  to  five  days  to  whom  a  serious  mental  disturbance  always  brings  a  profuse 
menstruation.  The  arrest  of  a  woman  by  mistake  just  before  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  menstrual  j)eriod  will  often  cause  a  greatly  increased  flow  and 
great  weakness  will  follow.  Women  apjiroaching  the  menopause  already  have 
a  tendency  to  an  increased  flow  though  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  might 
be  considered  normal,  and  at  this  time  almost  any  shock  will  produce  profuse 
menstruation  and  lead  to  j)rostration.  If  the  secondary  anemia- from  this  i's 
not  ov(?rcome  during  the  interval  profuse  menstruations  may  succeed  each 
other  for  many  months. 

1'he  necessity  for  reassuring  these  women,  therefore,  becomes  evident. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  women  who  were  worriwl  at  having  a  slightly  increased 
menstruation,  and  who  had  been  told  that  thev  had  a  fibroid  tumor  which  was 
producing  the  increased  uienstruation,  and  which  would  have  to  be  removed  if 
it  continued  to  bring  on  this  serious  condition.  Such  a  suggestion  inevitably 
leads  to  a  series  of  more  profuse  menstruations  during  the  following  months. 
Such  women  worry  over  their  state  and  dread  an  operation.  They  do  not  eat 
well  and,  even  though  they  do  not  lose  much  in  weight,  they  often  l)ecome  dis- 
tinctlv  anemic.  This  anemia  adds  to  the  tendencv  to  a  freer  flow  and  as  a  con- 
sequence  the  menstrual  ])eriod  is  lengthened  in  time  and  increased  in  amount. 
This  soon  brings  them  to  operation,  though  very  often  there  has  l)een  no  in- 
crease* in  siz(*  of  the  fil)roid  tumor  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  operation 
than  there  was  when  they  were  first  examined. 

I  hav(;  had  under  observation  during  the  last  two  years  a  patient  in  whom 
the  diagnosis  of  a  fibroid  brought  this  unfortunate  result.  Her  menstruation 
had  been  profuse  and  prolonged  before  but  now  it  became  still  longer  and 
lasted  nearly  fifteen  days  each  month.  As  she  lost  much  in  weight,  was  run 
down  in  strength,  became  self-centered,  stayed  more  at  home,  and  took  less 
exercise,  the  resultant  depression  in  her  general  condition  emphasized  the 
menorrhagia.  As  soon  as  it  was  made  clear  to  her  that  her  case  had  but  one 
indication  for  0])eration — the  loss  of  blood  and  that  the  fil)roid  was  so  small 
that  it  might  well  be  allowed  to  remain  until  after  her  menoy)ause,  when  in- 
volution would  probably  prevent  further  unfavorable  action,  she  took  heart, 
l)egan  to  exercise,  ate  more  heartily,  her  marked  constipation  was  relieved, 
she  slept  better  and  in  three  months  her  menstruation  was  almost  normal.  For 
many  montlis  she  had  no  menorrhagia. 

I  have  seen  other  cases  in  which  amelioration  of  symptoms  came  just  as 
soon  as  the  j)atient  learned  that,  by  im[)rovement  in  the  general  health,  there 
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was  a  possibility  of  lessening  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  thus  of  putting 
off  the  necessity  for  operation  for  a  time  at  least,  if  not  until  such  natural 
changes  occurred  in  the  system  as  to  lessen  the  danger  from  the  growing  tumor. 
I  have  in  mind  the  wife  of  a  physician  whose  menopause  was  delayed  for  some 
ten  years  as  a  consequence  of  a  good-sized  fibroid  growth.  She  had  it  when  she 
first  came  to  me,  and  I  watched  the  case  for  some  seven  years,  and  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  operation.  I  set  her  mind  at  rest  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  growth  provided  the  bleeding  was  not  injurious  and  no 
infective  conditions  occurred  through  the  intestinal  walls  to  complicate  the 
condition  and  cause  adhesions.  Whenever  she  worked  hard,  or  whenever  she 
was  much  worried,  she  would  have  alarming  flooding.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, however,  when  things  did  not  go  awry,  she  had  a  menstruation  some- 
what more  profuse  than  normal  and  of  five  or  six  days  in  length.  This  con- 
tinued from  her  fiftieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 
She  is  still  alive  at  the  age  of  sixty  and,  though  she  has  had  many  trials  and 
hardships  at  the  end  of  her  life,  she  is  healthy  and  considers  herself  much 
better  off  tlian  if  she  had  had  an  operation.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  true,  that 
is,  if  the  operation  had  been  done  twenty  years  ago.  But,  after  watching  such 
a  case  and  realizing  that  operations  on  fibroids  are  more  often  fatal  than  any 
other  of  the  gynecologic  operations  that  do  not  involve  serious  conditions,  a 
physician  is  justified  in  tiding  women  over  the  time  to  their  menopause  and 
then  lotting  nature  dispose.  Infective  incidents  pointing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  are  a  contraindication  to  this  policy,  however. 

The  sufferer  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  most  patient  of  women.  She  had 
had  to  suffer  much  in  mind  and  in  body  as  the  result  of  being  left  almost  desti- 
tute after  a  life  of  luxury,  yet  she  seldom  complained.  One  might  almost  think 
her  indifferent  to  hardship  if  one  did  not  know  her  well.  She  was  not  at 
all  a  stoic  but  she  never  allowed  her  imagination  to  run  away  with  her,  she 
bore  the  ills  of  the  day  without  thinking  of  what  was  going  to  come  next 
week  and  she  worried  as  little  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  ordi- 
nary woman,  nervous  and  excitable,  would  have  broken  down  under  the  strain 
that  was  placed  upon  her  but  she  promises  to  live  to  a  good  age  and  her  trials 
have  not  hurt  her  vitality  nor  spoiled  her  disposition  and  she  looks  the  world 
in  the  face  with  surprising  cheerfulness.  This  state  of  mind  modifies  even 
fibroid  monorrhagia  favorably. 

Fibroids  have  been  reported  "cured"  by  so  many  different  remedies — local 
applications,  acuymncture.  hot  needles,  electricity  in  various  forms,  even  in- 
ternal treatment,  which  afterwards  proved  quite  unavailing — that  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  mind  plays  a  large  role  in  controlling  the  symptoms. 

Before  oj)eration  it  is  important  to  put  the  minds  of  these  patients  into 
an  attitude  of  confidence,  for  operators  who  make  it  a  point  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  their  ])atients,  or  who  for  some  reas(m  have  their  full  faith,  have 
better  results  in  these  cases  than  others  of  equal  surgical  skill. 

In  unmarried  women  the  development  of  a  small  fibroid  with  its  reflex 
disturbances  is  sure  to  be  followed  ])V  excessive  reaction  in  many  wavs.  Ner- 
vous  svuiptoms  are  likely  to  be  marked  and  the  increase  in  menstruation  is 
usually  niudi  more  profuse  as  a  conse{|uenee  of  the  solicitude  than  because  of 
the  fibroid.  Some  of  these  tumors  which,  though  of  small  size,  are  so  situatinl 
with  regard  to  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  of  the  uterus  as  to  produce 
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profuse  menstruation  even  in  women  of  phlegmatic  tlisj)osition.  In  these  pa- 
tients operations  will  be  necessary  whenever  the  loss  of  blood  makes  it  clear 
that  the  drain  on  the  system  is  producing  serious  effects.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  menorrhagia  is  not  due  directly  to  the  fibroid,  but 
rather  to  its  effect  upon  the  general  system  and  this  may  be  lessened  very 
much  by  n^assurance,  by  regulation  of  the  general  health,  by  resumption  of 
exercise  and  toning  u[)  of  appetite  and,  above  all,  by  relief  of  the  constipation 
which  so  often  complicates  these  cases.  Fibroids  may  or  may  not  continue  to 
grow.  The  removal  of  one  is  no  guarantee  that  others  will  not  form,  nor  that 
others  are  not  present  in  very  small  form  which  will  develop  later.  As  a 
rule,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  removal  of  the  uterus  unless  conditions 
are  serious. 

If  in  spite  of  general  treatment  and  the  calming  of  the  patient  as  far  as 
possible  i)r()fuse  menstruation  continues,  it  is  an  indication  for  surgical  inter- 
vention. Psychotherapy  may  readily  be  abused  in  these  cases,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  use,  and  its  application  is  more  frequently  successful  than  has  been 
thought ;  but  it  must  be  deliberately  employed.  Wh(»n,  however,  menorrhagia  is 
a  symptom  of  some  serious  progressive  condition,  j)sychotherai)y  will  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  I  have  known  women  whose  menstruation  was  stopped  and 
then  recurred  and  even  became  profuse  reassured  that  this  was  only  a  symp- 
tom of  the  menopause  when  it  was  the  first  symi)tom  of  a  cancer.  In  such 
cases  there  must  be  no  temporizing  or  reassurance,  but  a  careful  determination 
of  the  actual  condition  must  be  made  and  immediate  operation  done  if  it 
seems  necessary.  Psychotherapy  may  have  a  place  in  incurable  cancer,  but  in 
other  cases  it  has  none  at  all  except  to  calm  the  patient  for  operation  where 
surgery  may  be  of  service. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MENOPAUSE 

While  the  phase  of  feminine  sexual  life  which  involves  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  is  physiological  and  not  morbid,  it  is  so  commonly  associated 
with  physical  and  mental  symptoms  diflicult  to  bear  that,  practically  always^ 
it  sends  the  woman  to  a  physician.  This  is  as  true  of  the  artificial  menopause 
induccfl  by  removal  of  ovaries  as  it  is  of  the  normal  process  by  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  ovarian  function  comes  to  an  end  and  changes  are  brought 
about  in  the  system  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  ovarian  secretion.  The 
ovaries,  like  many  other  organs,  have  two  functions.  One,  that  of  ovulation, 
is  so  ])rominent  that  the  other,  the  internal  S(x?retion,  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  How  important  this  is,  however,  may  be  judgtnl  from  the  change 
that  comes  over  feminine  nature  after  its  cessation.  Much  of  the  emotionality 
of  woman  disappears,  not  a  few  of  her  special  sex  qualities  are  modified  and 
even  masculine  physical  peculiarities  may  assert  themselves.  The  physical 
effects  of  tlie  ovarian  internal  secretion  mav  be  inferred  from  the  definite 
tendency  to  grow  stout  which  results  from  its  suppression  by  the  menopause. 
Certain  changes  in  the  organism  are  inevitable  tlu^n,  and  the  only  hope  of 
therapy  is  to  keep  them  from  disturbing  life  processes. 

Neutralizing  Unfavorable  Mental  Attitude.— Psychotherapy  can  do  more 
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for  the  troubles  of  the  menopause  than  any  other  treatment.  The  symptoms 
of  the  change  of  life  in  the  long  ago,  if  we  can  trust  traditions,  were  not  so 
troublesome  as  they  are  now.  Only  rarely  did  women  suffer  from  it  as  they 
are  supposed  to  suffer  at  the  present  time.  Women  are  so  persuaded  that 
tliere  is  to  be  much  suffering,  or  at  least  prolonged  physical  discomfort,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  quite  themselves.  They  are  prone  to  think 
that  tlieir  physical  symptoms  are  noted,  and  that  their  condition  is  a  subject 
of  remark.  This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  bearing  in  patience  whatever  symp- 
toms are  present.  The  intros])ective  attitude  of  our  time  has  reacted  upon 
such  affections  as  occur  in  the  menopause,  and,  by  creating  an  abnormal  sus- 
ceptibility of  mind,  lias  added  much  not  only  to  its  possibility  but  also  to  its 
actuality  of  suffering.  Drugs  or  other  remedial  measures  will  modify  the 
conditions  only  partially  and  temporarily.  The  mental  prophylaxis  of  sugges- 
tion must  alter  the  state  of  mind  both  before  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
condition. 

Favorable  Suggestioo. — After  the  menopause  women  are  less  disturbed  by 
emotional  strains  and  troubles  of  any  kind  than  before.  They  settle  down  into 
more  placid,  easy-going  lives.  They  are  not  subjected  to  the  monthly  inter- 
ruption of  their  routine  of  work  or  amusement,  everything  comes  a  little 
easier  to  them,  and  they  are  not,  to  use  the  word  in  its  physiological  sense, 
so  irritable — that  is,  so  responsive  in  reaction.  They  are  not  so  likely  to 
respond  to  slight  irritations,  and  are  often  physically  and  mentally  more  con- 
tent with  life.  This  must  be  insisted  upon,  for,  at  the  present  time,  unfavor- 
able suggestion  with  regard  to  the  menopause  is  the  universal  rule.  Women 
look  for  the  worst  from  it,  and  their  expectation  makes  conditions  less  tolerable 
than  they  really  are.  Most  women  dread  it  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  life,  the  first  descent  into  old  age,  while  it  is  often  the  dawn  of  a 
larger  and  broader  life  free  from  sexual  and  other  irritations,  and  with  better 
possibilities  of  accomplishment. 

Definite  Prescriptions.- — These  patients  are  best  reassured  by  being  told 
that  every  woman  who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty  has  gone  through  a  similar 
experience  and  that  they  have  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  revived  with  health 
of  both  body  and  mind.  It  is  more  important  to  insist  on  the  patients  cul- 
tivating a  certain  gaiety  of  disposition,  to  plan  for  regular  diversions  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  to  see  that  they  are  not  too  much  alone  and  that  they 
find  abundant  occupation  of  mind  and  body,  than  to  try  to  combat  their 
manifold  symptoms  by  drugs  or  local  measures.  Of  course,  their  physical 
functions  must  be  kept  normal.  It  is  surprising,  however,  how  much  improve- 
ment can  be  brought  about  in  the  menopause  symptoms  by  definite  prescrip- 
tions as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air — at  least  two  or  three  hours  a 
day — with  regard  to  having  a  definite  diversion  of  some  kind  in  mind  two  or 
three  days  ahead  to  which  they  look  forward  with  pleasure,  and  by  convincing 
them  that  whenever  they  allow  themselves  to  dwell  much  on  their  condition, 
their  symptoms  of  discomfort  will  become  so  severe  as  to  be  intolerable,  while 
when  they  are  occupied  with  other  things  they  will  find  them  quite  easy  to  bear. 
As  a  rule,  mothers  of  families  with  many  cares  and  diversions  of  mind, 
with  little  time  to  think  of  themselves,  do  not  suffer  much  at  this  period,  or  at 
least  not  nearlv  so  much  as  do  those  who  are  without  these  diversions.  The 
more  time  a  woman  has  to  think  about  herself  at  this  period,  the  worse  for 
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her.  Her  irritability  of  mind  will  Ikj  rcfltH?tcd  upon  her  physical  condition 
and  make  it  worse.  In  the  olden  time  mothers  of  families  went  through  it 
and  no  one  knew  about  it,  or  even  noticed  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  them  except  possibly  a  little  increased  irritability  at  certain  periods. 
Xeither  menstruation  nor  the  menopause  is  necessarily  connected  with  more 
than  passing  discomfort,  if  the  patient  is  in  good  health.  This  is  perfectly 
true  if  symptoms  are  not  brooded  over,  if  there  is  not  too  much  expectancy  of 
evils,  and  the  feelings  and  manifestations  which  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
symptoms  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Best  of  all,  let  the  woman  keep  her 
mind  well  occupied  with  many  duties — with  care  for  others,  the  helpless,  the 
ailing,  around  her,  instead  of  with  herself  and  her  passing  ills. 

Dread  of  Insanity. — There  are  few  women  who  go  through  this  period 
without  the  hideous  thought  that  possibly  they  may  go  crazy.  This  is  espe- 
cially likely  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  desire  for  seclusion  that 
many  women  have  at  this  time,  they  do  not  get  out  into  the  air  nor  exercise  as 
much  as  they  should.  As  a  consequence,  they  suffer  from  constipation,  from 
lack  of  appetite,  and  capriciousness  of  taste  for  food,  and  th(»y  may  have  a 
series  of  symptoms  that,  when  dwelt  on  during  the  hours  of  solitude,  very 
seriously  disturb  the  good  feeling  that  is  so  important  for  the  normal  accom- 
plishment of  physiological  functions. 

Diversion  of  Kind. — This  tendency  to  withdraw  from  social  relations 
with  their  friends  and  from  the  occupations  that  take  them  out  of  doors  and 
which  are  often  a  helpful  diversion  of  mind  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  this 
time  and  must  l)e  strenuously  combated.  It  superinduces  a  series  of  physical 
symj)tom8  which  are  attributed  to  the  menopause  but  are  really  due  to  lack  of 
air,  to  inactivity,  to  absence  of  interest  and  the  consequent  opportunity  provided 
for  unfortunate  auto-suggestion  and  introspection.  These  superadded  physical 
symptoms  can  be  readily  relieved  by  di reactions  for  rational  living  and  then 
the  genuine  menopause  symj)toms  may  be  so  diminshed  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  human  being  to  stay  much  in 
the  house,  to  lie  down  a  large  part  of  the  time,  eat  irregularly  and  let  the 
bowels  become  sluggish  without  having  many  sym])tom8  of  de])ression. 

Summary  of  Treatment. — The  treatment,  not  of  the  menopause  but  of  the 
patients  passing  through  the  menopause,  then,  must  consist,  fir^it,  in  putting 
them  in  as  good  physical  condition  as  possible  and  keeping  them  in  it;  second, 
in  maintaining  such  normal  natural  habits  of  life  as  will  enable  them  to  keep 
up  tliis  ])liysical  condition  without  disturbance:  thirdly,  in  putting  off  solici- 
tude with  regard  to  the  menopause  and  realizing  that  it  is  a  normal  natural 
process  with  a  definite  place  in  human  life  and  not  at  all  representing  a 
terminal  stage  of  human  existence.  Nature  meant  that  the  mature  woman, 
formed  l)y  pr(»cious  experience,  with  sym])athies  broadened  by  years,  should 
be  able  to  devote  herself  without  sexual  irritation  to  the  many  things  that 
naturally  come  to  her  at  this  period.  There  is  a  place  in  life  for  the  grand- 
mother and  even  for  the  grandaunt,  though  a  Frencli  visitor  recently  declared 
that  he  thought  there  must  be  no  grandmothers  in  America  since  all  the 
women  seemed  to  dress  in  the  fashion  of  tlie  young  girl.  If  this  submission  to 
natural  conditions  is  recognized  and  accepted  there  are  long  years  of  happiness 
and  helpfulness  in  store  for  the  woman  of  middle  age  and  the  menopause  may 
be  welcomed  as  an  important  stej)  towards  a  larger  development  of  life. 


SECTION   XI 
PSCrCHOTHERAPY  IN  OBSTETRICS 

CHAPTER  I 

SUGGESTION  IN  OBSTBTRICd 

In  no  department  of  medicine  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  mental  influence 
more  important  than  in  obstetrics.  Unfortunately,  unfavorable  suggestion  has 
here  played  a  serious  role  and  must  be  controlled,  modified,  neutralized.  Sug- 
gestion is  valuable  in  its  every  phase,  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  in  labor 
itself,  in  post-partum  convalescence,  and  with  regard  to  nursing.  Many 
women  in  our  time  are  prone  to  persuade  themselves  that  labor  is  a  more 
serious  incident  than  it  usually  proves  to  be  and  the  consequence  is  an  unfor- 
tunate suggestion  of  pain  to  come  that  so  exaggerates  sensitiveness  as  to  make 
the  actual  suffering  seem  more  than  it  really  is.  Sympathy  expressed  for  women 
in  pregnancy  and  in  anticipation  of  their  labor  is  sure  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Pain  instead  of  being  lessened  by  sympathy  is  increased  and  capacity 
to  bear  it  is  diminished.  Anything  that  calls  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  pain  removes  distracting  conditions  that  might  modify  it  favorably. 
Animals  have  the  admirable  instinct  of  withdrawing  to  some  quiet  corner  when 
they  are  in  pain,  preferring  to  be  alone.  In  this  they  follow  nature  and  imi- 
tation of  them  is  worthy  of  consideration,  at  least  so  far  as  the  avoidance  of 
opportunities  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  is  concerned. 

PREGNANCY 

Maintenance  of  Health. — Women  must  keep  u])  their  normal  health  and 
strength  during  pregnancy.  By  not  taking  sufficient  exercise  and  by  being 
too  much  indoors,  many  women  develop  a  morbid  mental  state  in  which  every 
discomfort  is  less  bearable  than  it  was  before.  Lack  of  air  and  of  exercise, 
furthermore,  makes  them  prone  to  constipation,  makes  their  sleep  less  restful, 
and  reduces  the  appetite.  For  the  sake  of  the  being  within  them,  they  force 
themselves  to  eat,  but  this  often  serves  only  to  make  them  obese,  without  im- 
proving their  general  health.  If  a  woman  in  her  ordinary  condition,  who  was 
accustomed  to  going  out-of-doors  several  hours  every  day  and  having  reasonable 
diversion  of  mind  and  exercise  of  body,  were  to  adopt  the  habits  of  life  that 
many  pregnant  women  form,  she,  too.  would  become  morbidly  introspective, 
fearful  of  the  future,  irritable  over  little  things,  restless  at  night,  and  even 
have  certain  physical  symptoms,  such  as  constipation,  tired  feelings,  loss  of 
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appetite,  etc.  Many  of  the  discomforts  and  symptoms  of  which  women  com- 
plain during  pregnancy  are  really  due  to  unfortunate  habits  and  to  their 
mental  attitude  toward  their  conditions,  rather  than  to  any  specific  influence  of 
pregnancy  on  the  general  health.  As  a  rule,  women  who  live  naturally  are 
in  somewhat  better  physical  health  during  pregnancy  that  at  other  times. 

Obesity  and  Pregnancy. — It  is  important  that  women  should  not  become 
obese  during  pregnancy.  The  woman  who  is  taking  too  much  fat  in  her  diet 
and  accumulating  fat  is  likely  to  have  a  fat  baby,  and  witli  these*  there  is 
more  difficultv  in  labor  itself,  and  the  infants  have  less  resistive  vitality  than 
if  they  were  unencunibercd  with  useless  adipose  tissue.  Her  will  must  over- 
come the  tendency  to  lassitude  and  the  proneness  to  inactivity  that  comes  over 
her,  and  she  must  feel  that  labor  and  her  condition  after  it  are  dependent  on 
normal,  healthv  life  at  this  time. 

Delayed  Labor  and  Suggestion. — One  phase  of  maternal  impressions  or 
of  suggestion  for  the  mother's  mind  that  I  have  always  been  interested  in  has 
been  that  of  the  possibility  of  preventing  delay  in  parturition  by  frequent  sug- 
gestion of  the  time  that  delivery  should  be  expt»cted.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  expectation  has  some  influence  on  the  time  of  delivery.  We  do  not 
know  just  why,  after  the  uterus  has  tolerated  the  presence  of  the  fetus  for 
nine  calendar  months,  it  should  then  refuse  to  do  so  any  longer  and  contract 
and  expel  it.  Any  number  of  theories  have  been  suggested  and  even  now  our 
l)est  obstetricians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  reason  for  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  uterus.  In  some  eases  this  contraction  does  not  Uikc  place  normally.  The 
due  term  of  labor  is  past  and  as  a  consequence  fetuses  grow  too  large  within 
the  uterus,  greatly  increasing  the  ditticulties  of  ])arturition  and  adding  to  the 
risk  of  both  mother  and  child.  It  is  the  custom  to  announce  with  pride  the 
birth  of  twelve-  and  fifteen-pound  babies,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  nature 
intended  that  growth  to  this  extent  should  take  ])lace  l>efore  birth.  There  is 
in  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  pride  with  regard  to  children,  a  curiously  per- 
verted feeling. 

Many  obstetricians  feel  that  the  babies  who  weigh  much  more  than  the 
average  of  seven  pounds  have  probably  been  delayed  in  the  uterus  for  a  lunar 
month  beyond  the  time  when  they  should,  or  at  least  could  have  been  normally 
born.  It  is  a  (piestion  whether  this  delay  would  have  occurred  if  the  mother's 
expectation  of  the  birth  had  been  directed  to  a  date  a  month  ahead  of  that  on 
which  her  mind  became  fixed  as  the  time  of  labor.  Parturition  usuallv  takes 
])lace  about  the  period  of  the  recurrence  of  the  menstrual  molimina,  or  at 
least  of  that  monthly  cyclic  feeling  which  many  women  exj)erience,  though 
there  is  no  flow.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  at  which  of  two  monthly  j^eriods 
the  birth  should  be  expected.  While  physicians  have  warned  patients  of  the 
possibility  of  the  child  being  born  at  the  first  of  the  two  possible  ])eriods,  they 
have  been  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  delayed  until 
the  later  term.  Wom(»n  themselves  are  more  prone  to  take  the  later  than  the 
earlier  termination  of  their  pregnancy.  Roth  physician  and  patient  are  timor- 
ous of  the  ridicule  that  may  follow  if  they  make  premature  announcements. 
Whether  we  have  not  in  this  way  created  a  tradition  tending  to  delay  parturi- 
tion by  a  lunar  month  in  many  cases,  is  a  problem  that  re<iuires  careful  study. 

The  suggestion  of  as  early  a  period  as  is  compntible  with  the  data  provided, 
so  as  to  create  a  definite  expectancy  in  the  mother's  mind,  seems  well  worth 
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deliberate  attention.  This  is  a  role  that  psychotherapy  has  to  play  in  lessening 
the  clangers  and  the  difficulties  of  parturition.  With  most  healthy  women,  as 
indeed  with  most  sensible  normal  women  in  life  as  regards  all  things,  no  sug- 
gestion is  needed  and  nature  will  take  her  course  prom])tly  and  j)roperly.  It 
is  the  nervous  women,  over-anxious  about  themselves,  often  of  lax  physical 
fiber  because  of  their  nervous  condition,  that  need  this  phase  of  psychotherapy. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  unfavorable  or  mistaken  suggestion  may  be  emphasized 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  delay  labor  for  a  lunar  month  or  even  more. 

Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. — One  of  the  dreaded  complications  of  pregnancy 
is  serious  prolonged  vomiting.  We  know  now  that  this  is  of  two  kinds,  toxic 
and  neurotic.  The  toxic  variety  may  In*  associated  with  kidney  changes,  but  is 
more  commonly  the  consequence  of  certain  rare  forms  of  degeneration  of  the 
liver.  The  pathological  picture  after  death  is  not  unlike  that  of  phosphorus 
poisoning.  These  cases  are  due  to  some  serious  disturbance  of  metabolism  or 
to  the  absorption  of  some  little  understood  poison.  They  are  probably  always 
fatal.  The  cases  of  neurotic  vomiting  are  rather  common.  They  are  exag- 
gerations, of  the  ordinary  familiar  vomiting  of  pregnancy  which  is  exhibited 
by  nearly  all  women  at  the  recurrence  of  the  menstrual  times  in  the  early 
portion  of  pregnancy.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  the  vomiting  is  so 
persistent  and  so  prolonged  that  the  patient's  nutrition  suffers  severely,  and 
there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a  fatal  termination.  The  condition  has  received 
the  unfortunate  name  of  "pernicious  vomiting."  In  these  cases  there  is  some- 
times question  of  the  advisalnlity  of  terminating  the  pregnancy  lest  the  woman 
should  die.  Unfortunately  this  question  has  been  so  commonly  discussed  that 
most  prospective  mothers  are  likely  to  know  something  about  it,  so  that  when 
vomiting  begins  they  arc  fearful  lest  they  should  have  to  lose  their  child.  This 
becomes  an  obsession  in  some  minds  and  an  unfavorable  suggestion  that 
helps  to  maintain  the  vomiting. 

A  number  of  remedies  have  been  highly  recommended  for  this  at  various 
times.  Nearly  every  alterative  drug  has  had  its  period  of  popularity.  In 
the  older  time  nitrate  of  silver  was  said  to  be  efficacious.  Small  doses  of 
if>ecac  were  highly  recommended  at  one  time.  Small  doses  of  cocain  were 
suggested,  and  the  painting  of  the  back  of  the  throat  with  cocain.  Small 
doses  of  niorphin  had  a  vogue;  codcin  had  its  turn  after  its  introduction,  and 
heroin  also  had  a  time  of  popularity.  Oxalate  of  cerium  was  highly  recom- 
mended. Any  obstetrician  of  experience  will  remember  many  other  remedies 
that  have  been  supposed  to  be  efficacious.  Various  gynecological  procedures 
have  been  suggested :  the  touching  of  the  cervix  uieri  with  a  mild  caustic,  with 
iodin  or  with  nitrate  of  silver,  slight  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  sometimes  the 
application  of  a  tampon  with  just  enough  glycerin  to  produce  a  reaction,  but 
not  enough  to  terminate  the  pregnancy.  Occasionally  local  applications  over 
the  stomach  region,  a  mustard  leaf,  or  certain  plasters,  or  finally  even  a  piece 
of  sized  paper  bound  on  over  this  region  have  been  known  to  be  followed  by  the 
cessation  of  the  vomiting.  When  as  many  different  remedies  are  recommended 
and  seem  for  a  time  to  be  successful  and  then  later  prove  to  be  inefficacious,  it 
is  reasonably  clear  that  it  is  not  the  remedies  but  the  effect  produced  by  these 
on  the  mind  that  is  the  important  therapeutic  factor. 

Many  obstetricians  of  wide  experience  now  teach  that  most  of  these  cases 
of  vomiting  in  pregnancy  are  merely  neurotic  and  are  to  be  treated  entirely 
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as  if  they  were  hysterical.  The  patient^s  mind  is  to  be  distracted  from  her 
condition;  she  is  to  be  assured  tliat  even  severe  vomiting  is  quite  common  in 
pregnancy,  that  it  is  annoying,  but  never  serious  in  its  consequences,  that  it 
always  ends  without  unfortunate  incident  for  mother  or  child,  and  that  there 
need  be  no  solicitude.  Above  all,  no  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the  nec^e88ity  for 
the  termination  of  the  pregnancy,  if  vomiting  continues,  should  be  given. 
Some  physicians  are  entirely  too  solicitous  in  the  matter  and  have  by  their 
anxiety  made  the  neurotic  condition  of  their  patients  worse.  Some  men  see 
what  they  call  a  "pernicious  vomiting''  in  every  hundred  labors.  A  well-known 
obstetrician  in  New  York  has  had  3,000  births  without  seeing  a  single  case. 
He  is  known  for  his  placidity  and  lack  of  over-anxiety.  In  the  great  obstetri- 
cal clinics  in  Europe  vomiting  to  the  extent  that  will  put  mother  or  child  in 
danger  is  extremely  rare.  The  greatest  obstetrician  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  rejwrts  100,000  obstetrical  cases  with  only  one  artificial  labor. 

In  foreign  obstetrical  clinics  these  cases  in  recent  years  have  been  treated 
expectantly,  without  any  active  interference,  especially  with  pregnancy,  and 
the  results  have  been  much  more  satisfactorv  than  anv  other  method  of  treat- 
ment.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  now  in  whioh  pregnant  women 
have  lost  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  as  the  result  of  vomiting  for  weeks, 
yet  after  a  time  the  attack  has  passed  and  they  have  carried  the  child  to 
full  term.  Where  vomiting  has  occurred  and  relief  has  once  been  afforded 
by  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  succeeding  preg- 
nancies will  pass  without  corres])ondihg  conditions  in  which  no  remedy  will 
prove  effective,  except  the  dreaded  obstetrical  intervention  for  the  termination 
of  the  pregnancy.  It  is  extremely  important  then  that  these  casi^s  should  be 
treated  conservatively  and  that  from  the  very  beginning  there  should  be 
nothing  to  arouse  the  patient's  solicitude  with  regard  to  herself  or  above  all 
to  give  her  any  hint  of  the  possibility  of  obstetrical  intervention  being  neces- 
sary in  her  case.  For  some  women  the  knowledge  that  a  consultation  has  l>een 
held  to  discuss  such  a  possibility  will  of  itself  prove  a  persistent  unfavorable 
suggestion,  that  will  surely  prolong  the  vomiting. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  strong  o])ini(m  from  one  who  is  not  in  ])ractical 
touch  with  obstetrics.  It  has  been  the  growing  opinion,  however,  among  the 
great  German  obstetricians  for  the  last  generation.  Ahlfeld,  in  the  Archiv 
fiir  Gyna'kologir  (Band  18  Ileft  2  page  310)  said  that  he  had  seen  | in  a 
very  large  obstetrical  practice*]  three  cases  of  so-called  pernicious  vomiting 
(unstiUbarcn  Erhrevhrn)  in  all  of  which  the  patients  wanted  an  abortion 
because  they  had  previously  learned  the  success  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
but  all  of  them  recovered  without  incident  and  carried  their  children  to  term. 
Kronig,  ten  years  ago,  in  his  monogra])h  on  "The  Significance  of  Functional 
Nervous  Diseases  for  Diagnosis  and  Treat nuMit  in  (lynan-ology"*  said:  "The 
excessive  vomiting  of  pregnant  patients  has  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be  a 
genital  reflex  neurosis.  We  thought  that  the  growing  uterus  irritates  certain 
nerve  tracts  which  are  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
We  owe  it  to  Kaltenbach  that  this  opinion  was  overturned  and  htiperemesis 
gravidarum  set  down  as  the  result  of  a  functional  neurosis,  hysterical  in  char- 
acter.    .\  large  number  of  gynaecologists  have  necejited  this  opinion  in  recent 

•  Vvhi'T   (Wo    Hodoiitimpr   cIit    FnnktlonoUon    Nrrvrnkrnnkln'ltj'n    fiir    dio    Dln^no^tlk    und 
ThiTJiplo  III  «1«T  Cf.vnnkolopli'  von  Dr.   IV  Krunlj;.  I*i'li»zlp.    1«.MH». 
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years  (men  of  all  nations)  among  others  Caklerini,  Charpentier,  Scliaeffer, 
Klein,  and  Graefe/' 

Winkel  and  the  leading  obstetricians  of  Germany,  especially  the  directors 
of  obstetrical  clinics  in  the  large  cities,  must  be  quoted  as  of  the  same  opinion, 
since  Winkel  has  collected  the  statistics  of  100,000  pregnancies  in  the  large 
German  clinics  in  which  6,555  obstetrical  operations  were  performed  and  in 
only  one  case  was  artificial  abortion  produced.  German  opinion  is  rather 
strong  in  the  assertion  that  a  number  of  cases  of  abortion  in  the  practice  of 
an  obstetrician  indicates  over-hastiness  in  coming  to  conclusions  as  to  danger, 
or  leaves  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  yielding  too  readily  to  the  wishes  of 
mothers  who  would  prefer  not  to  carry  their  children  to  term.  The  suggestion 
of  the  possible  necessity  for  abortion  has  done  much  to  make  the  hysterical 
vomiting  of  these  patients  continue  until  this  remedy  is  employed.  Insistence 
from  the  very  beginning  that  vomiting,  though  it  may  injure  both  mother  and 
child,  never  necessitates  abortion — one  out  of  100,000  cases  is  practically 
never — would  be  the  best  possible  contrasuggestion. 

Kronig  thinks  that  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  an  especially  favorable 
subject  for  suggestive  treatment.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  reme- 
dies that  have  been  reported  to  do  good  and  so  many  of  which  have  subse- 
quently proved  unavailing  have  really  owed  whatever  success  they  have  had 
to  the  suggestion  that  went  with  them.  Bumm,  in  his  text-book  of  obstetrics 
(Grundriss  zum  Studium  der  Geburtshiilfe  von  Dr.  Ernst  Bumm,  Wiesbaden, 
1902),  accepts  Kaltenbach's  and  Ahf eld's  conclusions  and  thinks  that  the 
consideration  of  hyperemesis  as  an  hysterical  neurosis  is  well  supported  by 
the  success  and  failure  of  our  therapeutics.  All  sorts  of  remedies,  any  number 
of  drugs,  all  manner  of  gynecological  procedures  sliort  of  abortion,  though 
also  including  abortion,  have  been  reported  as  doing  good.  All  of  them  even 
including  abortion  have  failed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Evidently  sug- 
gestion plays  a  large  role.    Hypnosis  often  proves  an  excellent  remedy. 

Excessive  Salivary  Secretion. — Bumm  considers  that  the  excess  of  secre- 
tion of  saliva  which  is  so  often  noticed  in  pregnancy  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  should  be  treated  rather  by  suggestion  than  by  any  particular  remedy, 
thougli  remedies  should  be  tried  because  of  certain  helpful  pliysical  effects, 
and  then  the  psychic  element  that  goes  with  them.  The  less  importance  given 
to  the  symptom,  the  less  attention  it  attracts,  the  more  its  passing  trivial  char- 
acter is  eni])hasized,  the  sooner  it  will  subside.  Solicitude  causes  it  to  persist 
and  even  increase. 


LABOR 

Suggestion  in  Labor. — When  the  subjects  are  normal,  expectancy  has  much 
to  do  with  the  severity  of  labor  pains.  In  recent  years  so  much  fuss  has  been 
made  and  so  nuicli  said  and  written  about  woman's  burden  and  travail  in  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  that  preliminary  dread  and  anxious  attention  have  wrought 
young  women  n\)  to  such  a  poignancy  of  expectation  as  to  make  these  pains 
worse  than  they  really  are.  In  the  old  days  child-bearing  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  the  husband  going  out  to  his  daily  work,  and  the  taking  of 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  it  was  a  simple  matter  of  duty.     I^bor  was  then 
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comparatively  easy  and,  while  never  pleasant,  was  also  never  an  ovor-uncom- 
fortable  process,  Tlie  effect  of  unfortunale  stiggertiou  lias  been  to  make  it 
seem  ever  so  iiiiich  worse  than  it  really  is.  Multipara;  furnish  the  best  proof 
of  this.  A  healthy  woman  who  haa  already  had  more  than  one  child  does  not 
dread  labor  paina  very  much,  or  only  to  a  sHglit  degree,  because  the  pri'vious 
maternities  have  lessened  llie  physical  pain  to  be  experienced,  though  a  healthy 
woman's  tissues  are  so  thoroughly  resilient  that  nature  is  able  to  bring  about 
a  return  lo  normal  conditions  so  complete  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  woman  ha^  given  birlh  to  a  child  or  not.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  eases  in  which  tears  reveal  the  former  labor,  but  there  are  others  in 
which  it  is  not  bo,  ami  the  renewal  of  the  birth  process  must,  there- 
fore, be  nearly  if  not  tjuite  as  painful  as  liefore,  especially  if  it  is  recalled  that 
succeeding  children  are  usually  larger.  In  spite  of  this  in  multipara:,  labor  has 
lost  most  of  its  terrors  ijecause  real  knowledge  of  its  comparative  ease  has 
replaced  the  previous  unfavorable  suggt«tion,  and  instead  there  has  come  a. 
proper  appreciation  of  what  will  have  to  be  borne,  and  of  the  positive  pleasure 
of  the  relief  when  it  has  been  home  successfully. 

Healthy  women  of  the  lower  classes  have  so  little  difficulty  in  labor  that 
they  are  quite  frank  to  confess  that  it  means  scarcely  more  than  a  few  severe 
muscular  pains  during  an  hour  or  so.  Some  of  them  mind  it  so  little  that  up 
to  within  half  an  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  baby  they  occupy  themselves  with 
other  things  and  succeed  effeetually  in  distracting  their  paina  away. 

in  their  article  on  "Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  ObstetricB"  Drs.  Auvard 
and  Seehcron  *  suggest  that  hypnotism  can  lie  employed  with  advantage  dur- 
ing labor,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  it  then  than  in  the  normal  condition. 
Its  only  advantage  is  anesthesia,  and  this  can  be  obtained  during  the  prelimi- 
nary pains  in  many  cases.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  produce  complete 
aueatbesia,  however.  To  replace  hypnotism  they  advise  tliat  suggestion  in  the 
waking  stat«  be  used  and  they  even  suggest  the  employment  of  pseudo-cholo- 
roform  or  other  like  means.  This  method  they  consider  more  advisable  than 
hypnotiani,  for  there  are  no  inconveniences  and  many  real  advantages.  The 
nervous  condition  of  the  patient  after  hypnotism  during  labor  is  sometimes  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Katare'i  Xethoda. — In  otistetrics  and  labor  we  have  been  finding  in  re- 
cent years  that  we  have  not  trusted  nature  enough,  have  not  looked  puiSeiently 
to  the  w<mmn  herself  for  assistance  in  its  difficulties,  and  have  made  her  too 
much  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  factor.  Practically  ail  of  tlie  dangers 
that  have  accrued  to  the  woman  in  childbirth,  certainly  many  times  more  than 
have  come  from  any  other  factor,  have  been  due  to  well-meant  but  unfortunate 
attempts  to  help  her  while  preventing  her  from  helping  herself.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  most  of  the  iiuerperal  fever  was  due  to  infec- 
tion from  over-ssealoufl  but  unclean  attendants.  Xow  men  are  proudly  report- 
ing hundreds  of  <'iises  of  delivery  without  even  a  vaginal  examination.  Above 
all.  we  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  occupation  of  mind  that  could 
be  useil  to  save  women  much  of  the  anxiety  and  sulTering  of  labor.  If  the  par- 
turient woman  were  allowed  to  change  her  position,  as  she  does  so  naturally 
and  frequently  in  a  state  of  unsophistication,  and  to  help  actively,  as  she  can 
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in  many  postures,  in  the  delivery  of  her  child,  it  would  mean  much  in  divert- 
ing her  mind  from  pain  which  is  emphasized  by  inactivity.  The  rule  of  having 
the  woman  lie  on  her  back  has  been  unfortunate  in  many  ways  and  has 
required  much  more  external  interference  than  if  other  positions  were  adopted, 
while  the  pains  have  been  more  unbearable  btx^ause  that  is  actually  the  position 
in  which  the  woman  suffers  most  and  in  which  she  can  do  least  to  lessen  them. 

I  was  once  told  by  an  Irish  grandmother  the  story  of  nearly  one  hundred 
deliveries  without  accident  of  any  kind,  in  which  the  only  rule  had  been  not 
to  touch  the  woman,  but  to  allow  her  to  change  her  position  and,  alwve  all,  to 
facilitate  her  in  getting  on  her  knees  in  a  stooping  bent-over  posture  so  as  to 
help  herself.  The  upper  mattress  was  doubled  over  completely  and  the  woman 
was  encouraged  to  kneel  on  the  lower  straw  mattress,  which  was  so  arranged  that 
it  could  be  changed  completely,  or  destroyed  immediately  after  labor.  This 
seemed  old-fashioned  and  unscientific  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  heard  the 
story,  but  I  have  been  interested  recently  in  reading  Professor  King's  address 
on  "The  Significance  of  Posture  in  Obstetrics."  * 

Professor  King  is  sure  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  following  certain 
natural  inclinations  of  the  mother  to  change  her  position  and  that  this  helps 
her  in  many  ways.  Above  all,  as  the  psychotherapist  sees  at  once,  it  will  occupy 
her  mind,  keep  down  anxiety  and  lessen  pain  in  many  natural  ways,  besides  en- 
couraging concentration  of  attention  on  muscular  effort  instead  of  on  painful 
sensation.  The  whole  article  is  well  worth  reading,  for  in  it  he  suggests  that 
certain  obstetrical  operations,  even  version,  would  not  be  so  often  necessary,  if 
the  woman  were  sometimes  allowed  to  assume  the  squatting  position  in  the 
course  of  birth.  His  illustrations  make  very  clear  the  help  that  changes  of 
position  are  in  the  mechanics  of  many  difficulties  of  labor.  The  pressure  of 
the  patient's  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  when  she  was  allowed  to  assume  a  squat- 
ting position,  enabled  him,  in  a  case  in  which  the  woman  had  been  in  labor 
twenty-eight  hours,  in  which  ergot  had  been  given  by  the  midwife,  in  which 
the  waters  had  been  discharged  and  the  uterus  was  tetanically  contracted  around 
its  contents,  to  deliver  the  child  without  instrumentation  and  without  further 
delay.  In  five  minutes  the^arm  (for  it  was  an  arm  presentation)  began  to 
recede,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  child  was  delivered,  head  first,  and  mother 
and  infant  both  did  well.  Other  cases  with  similar  results  have  been  reported 
by  obstetricians  quite  as  distinguished  as  Professor  King.  Many  other  expe- 
rienced obstetrical  teachers  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  same  purpose  in 
recent  vears. 

Postures  after  Labor. — Allowing  changes  of  position  after  labor  also  has 
its  advantages.  There  is  often  retention  of  urine  and  this  can  be  relieved  by 
allowing  the  woman  to  assume  the  usual  position.  It  may  be  impossible  ow- 
ing to  the  swelling  and  hyperemia  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  urethra  for  the 
woman  to  pass  water,  and  yet  if  she  is  allowed  to  sit  in  the  usual  position  upon 
a  commode,  she  will  in  most  cases  pass  her  water  in  a  few  minutes  without 
difficulty  and  the  risks  attending  catheterization  will  be  obviated.  The  power 
to  urinate  is  due  in  these  cases  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  thighs  upon  the 
abdomen  which  helps  the  bladder  to  contract  and  undoubtedly  also  to  the  sug- 
gestive influence  that  the  position  has. 


•  Bulletin  of  the  Lying-^n  Hospital,  Vol.  V.  No.  IV. 
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NITRSING 

The  attitude  of  mind  of  a  woman  toward  her  milk  supply  is  important,  as 
the  flow  of  milk  is  closi'ly  subject  to  mental  influence.  The  presence  of  the 
child  and  the  consequent  exercise  of  maternal  instinct  does  more  to  bring 
about  the  prompt,  healthy  flow  of  milk  than  anything  else.  Sometimes 
women  in  the  later  months  of  their  first  pregnancy  upon  seeing  a  mother 
nursing  her  child  have  felt  the  flow  of  milk  to  their  breasts  not  rarely  with 
such  painful  overdistention  of  the  milk  ducts  as  to  n^quire  artificial  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fright  may  sto])  the  flow  of  milk  or  make  it  scanty  and 
a  mother's  aversion  to  a  child  may  i)revent  her  being  able  to  niirse  it.  The 
sight  of  the  father  of  the  child  in  a  state  of  intoxication  may  have  a  similar 
result. 

How  much  milk  supply  may  be  de|)endent  on  the  state  of  mind,  or  at 
least  the  state  of  the  nervous  svstcm,  can  be  realized  from  the  animals  from 
which  we  obtain  milk.  Any  serious  disturbance  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
milk  supply.  When  a  cow's  calf  is  taken  away  the  animal  will  often  refuse  for 
a  time  to  give  milk.  If  a  cow  is  scared,  as  by  the  attack  of  a  wild  animal,  or 
by  being  hit  though  only  slightly  injured  by  an  engine,  it  will  often  not  have 
milk  for  several  days  or  even  longer.  There  is  an  impression  prevalent  among 
farmers  that  if  a  cow  takes  a  dislike  to  a  particular  person  they  are  not  likely 
to  "give  down"  as  much  milk  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  may  be 
only  a  curious  farmer  tradition,  that  bas  no  basis  in  fact,  although  it  is  su{>- 
ported  by  so  many  observations  rei)ortecl  from  many  different  countries  that 
it  is  apparently  to  be  taken  as  of  scientific  value. 

In  modern  times  manv  fashionable  women  do  not  nurse  their  children 
because  they  have  not  the  proj)er  supply  of  milk.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
can  be  brought  about  thnuigh  suggestion  from  many  sources  and  the  sight 
of  others  neglecting  their  duty  in  this  nuitter.  ^lost  fashionable  women  would 
rather  not  nurse  their  children,  and  yet  many  of  them  feel  a  bounden  duty 
in  the  matter.  Some  of  these,  however,  having  heard  that  numy  mothers  of  the 
better  class  are  not  capable  of  nursing  their  children,  easily  ])ersuade  them- 
selves that  they  come  in  this  category,  and  so  their  whole  attitude  of  mind 
toward  nursing  is  one  of  extreme*  doubt.  Knowing  as  we  do  how  the  mental 
state  influences  nursing  we  are  not  surj)rised  when  these  women  prove  not  to 
have  sufficient  milk  in  tlie  earlv  davs  of  the  nursing.  If  thev  are  to  have  it 
they  must  look  forward  with  confidence  to  nursing  their  cliildren  and  they 
must  be  readv  and  willing?  to  take  sucli  food  and  secure  such  fresh  air  as  will 
put  them  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  this  function,  always  with  the 
thought  that  nothing  can  be  better  for  a  child  than  to  be  nursed  by  its  own 
mother.  Nature  has  made  exactly  the  form  of  food  suited  for  the  particular 
child,  and  it  matters  not  bow  healthv  a  wet  nurs(»  mav  be.  her  milk  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  suitable.  Much  dej)ends  on  the  nutrition  of  th(»  child  during 
this  early  suscej)tible  j)eriod  of  its  life  and  there  is  more  that  |)ass(»s  over  with 
the  milk  than  merelv  the  food  elements.  It  is  well  reeoirnjzcd  now  that  the 
reason  why  nurslings  are  |)roteeted  from  moht  of  th(»  so-called  children's  dis- 
eases and  the  contagious  diseases  generally,  is  that,  as  a  rule,  their  mothers 
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have  had  those  diseases,  have  acquired  an  ininuinity  to  them  and  this  im- 
munity is  transferred  to  the  child  so  lonp:  as  the  nursing  process  is  continued. 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  over  and  over  again  in  animals  and  holds 
good  for  human  beings. 

Professor  Von  Leyden,  the  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  points  out  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  as  yet  just  what  may 
happen  to  tlie  human  race  from  the  very  general  refusal  of  mothers  to  nurse 
their  children  and  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  bovine  mother; 
whether  in  times  to  come  certain  bovine  traits,  at  least  as  regards  susceptibility 
to  disease,  may  not  be  stamped  upon  the  human  race,  cannot  be  determined 
until  this  exj)eriment  in  ethnology,  now  being  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale, 
has  been  carried  to  some  definite  conclusion. 

Perhaps  this  view  is  groundless,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  milk  is  more 
than  merely  a  food  and  that  during  the  period  after  birth  when  the  child's 
nervous  system  is  being  formed,  the  perfectly  adapted  mother's  milk  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  proper  food  than  anything  that  human  ingenuity  can  elaborate. 
We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  of  the  tendency  of  education  and  civiliza- 
tion to  lower  the  birth-rate  and  to  make  women  less  fitted  for  maternity  and 
for  such  maternal  duties  as  nursing,  but  stronger  than  any  deterioration  of 
the  physical  constitution  by  the  mental  development  is  the  unfortunate  unfavor- 
able effect  of  mental  suggestion  upon  such  functions,  by  which  the  preparation 
of  the  organism  for  their  fulfillment  is  greatly  influenced.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  women  of  to-day  differ  from  the  woman  of  the  past  much  more  than 
in  mere  physical  development. 


CHAPTEE  II 

MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS 

''Maternal  impression"  is  acce])ted  as  a  specific  designation  to  signify  the 
real  or  supposed  influence  of  emotion  and  especially  serious  trouble,  which 
may  affect  the  mother's  mind  during  pregnancy  and  be  transferred  to  the  child 
m  ntero,  with  the  production  of  deformities  or  mother's  marks.  There  used  to 
be  an  almost  su{)erstitious  belief  in  the  ])ower  of  the  maternal  impressions  to 
influence  unfavorably  the  child  in  utero.  With  the  newer  developments  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  subconscious  and  subliminal  there  might  well  occur  in 
some  minds  an  exaggeration  of  these  ideas  with  the  production  of  much 
mental  suffering  at  least,  if  not  of  more  serious  results. 

Maternal  Impressions  in  Old  Literature. — The  belief  in  the  influence  of 
maternal  impression  on  the  child  in  utero  is  so  strongly  fixed  tliat  to  most 
people  it  will  seem  paradoxical  to  question  the  whole  subject.  The  evidence 
for  it,  however,  is  quite  trivial,  and  none  of  it  rises  above  the  grade  of  what 
may  be  ex])]ained  l)y  coincidence.  But  there  are  many  apparently  insuperable 
diflk^ulties,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  modern  scientific  knowledge,  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  su])ject.  If  we  take  up  the  medical  books  and  the  po])ular 
science,  or  rather  pseudo-science,  and  the  folk  stories  of  a  century  ago  we  find 
overwlielming  evidence  for  the  belief  in  maternal  impressions.     More  recent 
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literal iiro  lias  l)iit  few  examples,  and  the  more  tlu»  details  are  titudied  the  less  ig 
the  evidence  of  anv  kind  that  tlie  mother's  mind  influences  her  nnborn  child. 
There  is  really  no  more  reason  why  a  child  should  he  marked  within  its 
mother's  worn!)  than  tliat  it  should  be  marked  while  nursin^r  at  the  breast  if 
somethinfT  should  hap|)en  to  the  mother  at  that  time.  This  latter  effect  strikes 
one  at  once  as  absurd;  the  former,  as  we  shall  see,  is  exactly  of  the  same 
nature. 

Many  of  the  older  stories  of  maternal  impressions  are  reported  on  no 
better  ^^ounds  than  the  vomiting  of  snakes  and  the  like,  even  live  mice,  which 
used  to  be  found  in  old-time  medical  literature.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  usually  no  such  morbidity  about  the  stories  of  maternal  impressions, 
but  men  wanted  to  find  some  explanation  for  the  problem  of  the  occurrence  of 
deformities  and  markin*?s  and  the  maternal  impression  idea  seemed  satisfae- 
torv  and  inviting  by  its  very  mvsterv.  The  belief  that  animals  could  live 
for  some  time  in  human  stomachs  is  now  relegated  to  the- limbo  of  old-time 
credulous  traditions.  ^laternal  impressions  are  on  the  same  path  and 
in  twenty-five  years  they  will  be  as  great  curiosities  in  serious  medical  litera- 
ture as  the  gastric  fauna  of  two  generations  ago.  Under  these  circumstances 
prospective  motluTS  who  are  anxious  over  possibilities  and  who  have  dreads 
of  all  kinds  about  their  unborn  children  should  be  reassured  and  informed  as 
to  the  scientific  status  of  this  important  question. 

Mother  and  Child  Distinct  Beings. — There  is  no  direct  connection  l)etween 
the  mother  and  her  unborn  babe.  Xo  nervi^s  run  in  the  cord  and  none  pass 
from  the  uterine  tissues  to  the  placenta.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  influence 
of  mind  on  body  under  ordinary  circumstanci^,  at  least  the  mystery  has  a 
rational  ex])lanation.  The  central  nervous  system  ruk's  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  To  cut  off  the  nerve  supply  has  as  serious  an  effect  as  to  cut  off  the 
blood  suf)ply.  Owing  to  the  exist(»nce  of  a  chain  of  neurons,  that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  nervous  elements,  instead  of  one  continucms  nerve  fil)er  from  center 
to  periphery,  it  is  possible  for  one  of  the  neurons  of  the  chain  to  be  so  dis- 
turl)ed  that  the  conducting  aj)paratus  is  interru])ted  and  impulses  do  not  flow. 
Hence,  if  a  strong  impression  is  produced  on  the  mind  with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  tlie  neurons  leading  to  it  may  he  so  disturbed  that 
tro])hic  nerve  im])ulses  do  not  flow  down,  the  blood  supply  of  the  part  may 
be  disturbed  through  the  vaso-motor  system  and  consequent  changes  may  take 
place. 

Ahsrnre  of  Cirntlntory  Connpcilon. — Since  no  nerves  pass,  as  we  have  said, 
from  mother  to  babe,  disturbances  acting  on  the  mother's  mind  can  at  most 
only  influence  the  blood  supply  to  the  baby.  Alost  ])eo])le  think  that  there  is 
a  direct  blood  supply  from  mother  to  child  and  that  the  mother's  blood  literally 
flows  in  the  baln-^s  veins.  This  is  not  true.  The  babvV  blood  is  an  entirely  in- 
dependent  structure,  originating  in  the  child's  own  l>ody,  and  always  main- 
taining a  distinct  and  (juite  different  composition  from  that  of  the  mother. 
The  baby's  blood  has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and  it  has,  in  normal  condition, 
nearly  double  as  many  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimet(T  as  the  mother's 
blood.  If  the  blood  supply  is  disturbed  by  mental  influences,  then  it  is  not 
the  baby's  blood  nor  its  circulation  that  is  disturbed,  but  only  the  circulation 
through  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  where  an  exchange  of  gases  and 
nutrient  elements  between  mother's  and  baby's  blood  takes  place.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  conceive  that  during  this  passage  through  a  membrane  of  nutrient 
elements,  soluble  proteids,  gases,  etc.,  mental  influences  should  also  pass  over. 

Supposed  Examples  of  Maternal  Impression. — The  stories  that  are  told 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  somehow  definite  changes  in  the  mother  are  re- 
produced in  the  babe.  One  case,  which  in  a  circle  of  friends  that  I  knew  very 
well  made  many  a  convert  to  the  idea  of  maternal  impressions,  was  that  of  a 
young  woman  at  whom,  during  an  early  stage  of  her  first  pregnancy,  her  hus- 
band playfully  threw  a  tiny  frog.  He  did  not  know  that  she  had  a  mortal 
dread  of  frogs.  She  was  seriously  frightened  and  put  up  her  hand  to  ward  off 
the  animal,  and  as  the  clammy  thing  struck  her  palm  she  felt  a  shiver  go 
through  her.  When  her  baby  was  bom  a  curious  growth  that  had  some  pig- 
ment in  it  and  that',  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might  be  considered  to 
resemble  a  frog  was  in  the  baby's  hand — the  same  hand,  by  the  way,  as  that 
which  the  mother  used  to  ward  off  the  animal.  The  lack  of  any  nervous  con- 
nection and  of  any  direct  blood  connection  between  mother  and  child  makes 
the  story  simply  absurd  as  an  illustration  of  maternal  impression. 

In  recent  years  such  stories  have  come  from  more  and  more  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Kansas  was  the  principal  source  of  them  until  a  generation 
of  great  editors  arose  there.  Texas  was  then  their  favorite  location,  but 
Texas  has  in  recent  years  become  so  progressive  and  so  closely  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  that,  in  spite  of  its  size,  it  does  not  produce  so  many 
of  these  wonders.  A  generation  ago  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  six 
children  at  once  in  Austria,  or  somewhere  else  in  Central  Europe,  would 
usually  be  followed  by  a  report  from  Texas  announcing  seven  at  a  birth. 
Maternal  impression  stories  grew  luxuriantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  news- 
gatherer  in  dull  seasons.  A  standing  type  of  them  is  that  of  the  farmer  cut- 
ting hay  on  his  farm  who  puts  his  fingers  too  far  into  the  hay  cutter  and  has 
them  taken  off.  His  wife  binds  up  the  bleeding  stump.  She  is  pregnant  at 
the  time.  When  her  baby  is  born — usually  two  or  three  months  later — just 
the  same  fingers  are  missing  on  the  same  hand  of  the  child.  Now  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  such  maternal  impression  could  be  transferred  to  the  child  is 
incomprehensible.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two,  and  the  old  meta- 
physical axiom  (actio  in  distans  repugnat)  that  all  action  between  bodies 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  that  is  without  some  connecting  link  between 
them,  is  absurd,  holds  as  good  in  modern  times  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Surely  a  tendency-to-amputation  is  not  carried  over  from  mother's  blood  to 
baby's  blood  through  the  membrane  in  the  placenta  just  as  are  the  gases  for 
respiration  and  the  nutrient  elements  for  food.  If  it  is,  we  have  a  greater 
mystery  than  ever  to  solve. 

Period  of  Occurrence.-The  infant  in  the  uterus  is  fully  formed  before 
the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy  and  at  a  time  when  women  are  usually  almost 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  pregnant.  Such  impressional  changes 
as  we  ]iav(»  referred  to,  if  produced  after  this,  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
backward  growth  or  an  inversion  of  trophic  influences  or  a  great  perversion  of 
embryonic  life.  Tliey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  child, 
since  that  is  completed.  They  are  as  much  accidents  as  if  the  child  should 
fall  after  it  was  born.  We  know  how  fetal  limbs  are  amputated  through  the 
formation  of  amniotic  bands,  but  that  maternal  impressions  should  influence 
the  formation  of  these  bands  is  of  itself  ridiculously  absurd.  That  it  should 
31 
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influence  them  in  a  directive  and  selective  way  so  thai  certain  limbs  may  be 
amputated  at  a  certain  point  reaches  a  climax  of  absurdity.  A  distinguished 
physician  of  our  generation  once  said  that  one  might  as  well  hope  to  absorb 
a  i)encil  case  in  one's  vest  pocket  by  medicine  as  to  try  to  bring  about  absorp- 
tion of  fully  formed  connective  tissue  by  drugs.  We  cannot  think  of  any 
mental  influence  bringing  about  such  absorption,  yet  to  credit  maternal  im- 
pressions with  the  production  of  fetal  amputations  not  only  supposes  the  direc- 
tive formation  of  connective  tissue  within  the  uterus,  quite  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  influence  of  the  mother's  nervous  svstem,  but  also  assumes  the  direction 
of  the  anomalous  action  of  that  connective  tissue  in  its  mutilating  procedures 
in  a  very  exact  and  definite  way. 

Some  curious  things  have  been  explained  on  the  score  of  maternal  im- 
pressions and  it  is  this  very  exaggeration  that  is  perhaps  the*  best  proof  of  how 
coincidence,  imitation,  and  otluT  factors  play  a  role  tliat  has  exaggerated  the 
idea  of  maternal  impressions  into  a  causative  factor.  A  typical  illustration  is 
the  case  cited  years  ago,  half  in  joke,  perhaps,  half  in  earnest,  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  obstetrics.  It  occurred  in  the  days  when  the  elder  Sothern 
was  playing  Lord  Dundreary  to  crowded  houses  and  when  Dundrearyisms  were 
the  current  witticisms  and  Dundreary  ties  and  Dundreary  clothes  and  Dun- 
dreary whiskers  were  all  the  rage.  A  young  woman  who  was  recently  married 
became  much  taken  with  the  actor  and  W(»nt  to  see  him  over  and  over  again,  se- 
cured an  introduction  to  him,  and  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  him  and  the 
performance.  Their  acquaintance,  however,  remained  merely  that  of  chance 
friends.  Some  months  after  it  began,  not  more  than  five  or  six  at  the  most, 
a  boy  was  born  to  Iut.  According  to  the  story  this  boy,  when  he  began  to  walk 
some  years  later,  developed  that  little  skif)  in  his  gait  which  proved  so  taking 
to  those  who  crowded  the  theaters  to  see  Sothern  as  Lord  Dundreary. 

By  this  time  the  play  had  lost  something  of  its  vogue  and  most  people 
did  not  recognize  the  curious  halt  in  the  gait,  but  it  was  very  clear  to  the 
mother  and  her  friends.  It  was  set  down  as  due  to  a  maternal  mental 
impression.  Mental  transfer  seems  ludicrous  in  this  case.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  mother  was  hysterical,  and,  wishing  in  a  morbid  way  to  attract 
attenticm  to  herself  and  her  child,  taught  the  boy  the  little  skip,  or  perhaps 
some  curious  little  skip  once  taken  by  the  child  attracted  the  mother's  atten- 
tion because  of  her  memory  of  Sotliern,  and  her  surprise  at  the  act  impressed 
the  peculiar  action  upon  the  boy's  mind,  who  proceeded  to  attract  further 
attention  by  repeating  it.  It  is  cases  like  this  with  their  rrdudio  ad  ab- 
surd um  of  the  whole  process  tliat  have  (piite  discredited  the  belief  In  maternal 
impressions. 

Some  Fig^es  and  Coincidences. — The  occurrence  of  mothers'  marks  in 
connection  with  various  extrrnal  incidents  of  pregnancy  are  only  coincidences. 
Most  young  mothers  dread  lest  something  should  liap|)en  to  their  children. 
About  once  in  a  thousand  times  an  infant  is  marked  in  some  wav.  Nine  bun- 
dred  mothers  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  their  l)al)y  is  not  marked  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  thry  feared  it  might  be,  ninety-nine  of  them  nev(»r  gave  the  matter 
any  thought  and  one  of  them  finds  to  her  sorrow  that  her  foreboding  has  come 
true.  Occasional! V  a  mother  who  has  not  dreaded  such  a  result  finds  that  her 
offspring  is  marked.  Then  she  recalls  all  the  hapj)enings  of  her  pregnancy 
and  picks  out  something  to  which  she  thinks  she  may  attribTite  the  accident. 
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There  must  be  some  reason  for  it  and  she  finds  it.  Sometimes  she  begins  by 
saying  that  it  must  be  because  she  was  frightened  at  such  a  time,  or  fell  down 
at  such  a  place,  or  saw  such  a  thing,  and  then  a  week  later  she  tells  the  story 
with  circumstantial  additions  which  make  it  very  clear  to  her  friends  that  she 
knows  exactly  the  reason  and  that  she  had  thought  about  it  before  and  feared 
it  might  be  so,  though  the  whole  matter  was  hazy  until  it  had  been  talked  over 
a  number  of  times. 

Coincidences  have  l)een  the  most  serious  detriment  in  drawing  scientific 
conclusions  in  every  department  of  medicine.  Most  of  our  diseases  are  self- 
limited  and  any  medicine  that  was  given  being  followed  by  recovery  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  recovery  and  the  more  strictly  self-limited  a  disease 
the  greater  the  number  of  remedies.  When  stories  of  maternal  impressions 
are  analyzed  it  is  found  that  a  great  many  mothers  have  had  forebodings  as 
to  their  children  being  marked  and  their  dreads  have  not  jcome  true.  A  few 
have  feared  and  have  realized  their  worst  fears.  Many  women  whose  children 
are  marked  can  recall  no  event  in  the  course  of  their  pregnancy  which  could 
have  marked  their  child  and  they  ask  the  doctor  what  he  thinks  must  have 
been  the  reason.  But  unintelligent  mothers  can  always  find  some  cause  by 
searching  out  unpleasant  details  of  their  experience  during  pregnancy. 

Intrauterine  Nutrition  and  Nursing. — To  explain  the  occurrence  of  a 
frog-like  appearance  or  a  mousey  patch  on  a  baby  as  due  to  its  mother  having 
been  frightened  by  one  of  these  little  animals  while  nursing  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity.  But  it  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  supposition  that  mental 
impressions  in  the  late  months  of  pregnancy  can  have  the  effects  that  are  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  them.  If  a  mother  suffers  from  severe  fright,  or  even  if  she 
has  a  fit  of  intense  anger  or  other  profound  mental  disturbance,  her  milk  may 
disagree  with  her  infant.  Every  physician  has  seen  nursing  infants  made  sick 
by  the  change  in  the  milk  superinduced  by  strong  mental  emotions  in  the 
mother.  This,  however,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  a 
special  lasting  physical  mark  on  the  outside  of  the  body. 

Maternal  Solicitude  and  Superstition. — The  wonderful  stories  that  are 
told  are  nearly  all  in  the  older  literature  and  are  much  more  reasonably  ex- 
plained on  the  score  of  coincidence  than  on  that  of  any  possible  direct  con- 
nection of  cf)vfic  and  effect.  Mothers,  then,  may  be  reassured  and  made  to 
understand  that  the  better  their  own  health,  the  less  they  worry  about  their 
condition,  the  more  likely  is  their  pregnancy  to  terminate  favorably  with  a 
perfectly  healthy  offspring.  This  is  the  source  of  so  much  concern  in  the 
little  world  of  child-bearing  that  it  is  worth  while  taking  it  seriously  and 
making  mothers  understand  that  the  old  notions  in  this  matter  are  but  super- 
stitions. Superstitions  are  not  always  nor  exclusively  religious,  they  are  sur- 
vivals from  a  previous  state  of  knowledge,  the  reasons  for  which  are  now  known 
to  be  false.  Maternal  impression,  that  is,  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
mother's  mind  over  the  unborn  child,  is  a  superstition  that  we  must  now 
dismiss. 

Favorable  Maternal  Influences. — Every  now  and  then  a  sensational  news- 
pa])er  has  an  artiole  on  how  mothers  will  tend  to  make  their  ehildnen  physi- 
cally handsomer  by  <razin<r  at  beautiful  works  of  art,  beautiful  scenes  in 
nature,  and  sr»eing  (mly  handsome  (one  feels  like  inserting  well-dressed  in  the 
category,  also)  ])eople  during  pregnancy.    The  reading  of  good  books  contain- 
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inp:  moral  lessons  of  the  bighcpt  quality  are  supposed  to  have  Koindhing  of  the 
game  influence  on  the  child's  character.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
more  carefully  and  simply  and  beautifully  and  healtliily  the  mother  lives,  and 
the  more  her  mind  ])ossesse8  itself  in  peace  and  happiness,  the  better  will  ha 
her  own  nutrition  and  consequently  that  of  her  offspring,  and,  all  thin;:s  con- 
sidered, tills  will  contribute  to  the  ])erfection  of  the  infant's  body  and  so  give 
the  best  instrument  for  the  expression  of  its  soul.  That  these  supposed  favor- 
able influences  have  any  more  direct  power  than  this  over  the  state  of  the 
infant  that  is  to  be  is  doubtful.  It  is  worth  trying  for,  but  if  the  indefinite 
influence  for  good  emphasizes,  as  it  apparently  does  in  many  minds,  the  pre- 
sumed direct  and  definite  influence  for  evil,  then  it  is  not  worth  dwelling  on. 

Etiology  of  Deformities. — But  if  these  curious  deformities  and  markings 
are  not  du4^  to  maternal  impressions,  what,  then,  is  their  cause?  To  the  ques- 
tion for  nuinv  of  the  minor  marks  and  sli":ht  deformities — na?vi  vascular  and 
pigmentary,  extra  fingers,  slight  overgrowths,  special  pt^culiarities  of  bone  and 
soft  tissues — no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  We  must  simply  say  that 
as  yet  we  do  not  know.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  say  we  do  not  know.  Long  ago 
Roger  Bacon  declared  that  the  principal  reason  why  man  did  not  advance  in 
knowledge  more  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  their  work  was  that  they  were 
afraid  to  say  "1  do  not  know,"  and  accepted  inadequate  reasons  and  insufficient 
authority  in  order  to  avoid  this  humiliating  expression.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  deformities  and  markings,  the  reasons  for  which  have  been 
found,  and  the  more  important  they  are  the  more  we  know  about  them,  as  a 
rule.  Besides,  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  embryolog}'  we  are  get- 
ting to  know  more  and  more  about  these  diflicult  problems  and  many  things 
that  were  mvsteries  before  are  now  clear.  In  addition  to  observation  we  have 
experiment  and  this  is  making  observation  more  thoroughly  scientific. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  intricacies  of  the  development  of  animals  and 
human  beings,  the  greater  is  our  surprise  that  deformities  do  not  occur  even 
more  commonly  than  they  do.  All  the  openings  of  the  human  as  of  the  ani- 
mal body  gradually  close  in  with  the  production  of  the  finished  form.  The 
slightest  interference  with  growth  in  the  neighlmrhood  of  these  0]K?nings, 
which  involve  nearlv  all  of  the  front  of  the  l>odv,  leaves  various  deformities. 
Nature  has  surrounded  the  developing  embryo  with  fluid  so  that  it  is  saved 
from  jars  of  all  kinds  and  from  contact  with  other  tissues  that  would  disturb 
growth.  Cell  is  laid  on  cell  as  brick  is  laid  on  brick  in  the  building  of  a 
house,  and  the  predetermined  plan  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  is  fol- 
lowed without  accident  to  the  minutest  detail.  That  more  mishaps  do  not 
occur,  considering  the  delicacy  of  the  process  and  the  perfection  of  the  finished 
structure,  is  hard  to  understand. 

There  are  manv  factors  likelv  to  intrude  in  everv  pregnancv  that  mav  lead 
to  the  production  of  unfortunate  results.  Literally  millions  of  cells  are  grow- 
ing with  apparent  freedom  from  constraint  in  many  portions  of  the  fetus,  yet 
all  are  directed  with  definite  purpose  corresponding  to  other  cells  and  are 
destined  to  meet  in  due  course  of  time.  Each  one  of  them  or  at  least  each 
group  HiM'ms  to  be  independent  in  its  growth.  Each  growing  cell  doubles  by 
dividing  every  few  hours,  yet  all  are  co-ordinated  to  a  definite  end.  We  admire 
the  men  who  begin  at  the  two  ends  of  a  tunnel  far  distant  from  one  another 
and  work  without  any  communication  except  through  the  engineer's  plans 
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made  lon^  bcforo,  and  yot  make  two  bores  that  can  be  dejiended  on  to  meet 
with  but  a  few  inolies  of  divergence.  The  bridges  of  tissue  tliat  are  built  across 
the  openings  of  tlie  ]x)dy  jut  out  to  meet  one  another  in  this  way  and  in  more 
tlian  ninetv-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  di- 
vergence.  ^fany  things  may  occur  to  disturb  conditions — not  connected  with 
mental  influences,  l)ut  with  distinctly  pliysical  factors — missteps,  trips  jars 
on  stairs  or  getting  off  and  on  cars,  on  the  sidewalk,  etc.  Tliese,  and  not  the 
mythical  factors  tliat  make  up  so-called  maternal  impressions,  are  the  causes 
of  deformities  and  mothers'  marks. 


SECTION   XII 

GEXITO-UIilXAny  DISEASES 
CHAPTER  I 

PROSTATISM 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  inelutle  ])roistatic  hypertrophy,  or  the  train  of 
Bymptoins  connected  with  it,  among  those  alTwtions  likely  to  \)e  benefited  by 
mental  treatment.  The  history  of  this  atfection,  however,  and  es])ecially  of  its 
treatment  in  rwent  years  since  it  has  come  to  l)e  the  subject  of  s[>ecial  study, 
has  furnished  many  examples  of  the  value  of  suggestion  in  the  relief  of  many 
of  its  symptoms.  Many  forms  of  treatment  have  been  exploited  for  a  time, 
attracting  attention  because  of  tlie  cures  attributed  to  them,  and  have  then  lx»en 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  unsuccesijful  remedial  measures.  A  striking  example 
of  the  place  of  suggestion  came  with  the  develo])inent  of  organ o-therapy  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  succession  of  events  illustrated  well  how  much  persua- 
sion and  a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  might  mean  even  in  so  purely  physical 
an  affection  as  interference  with  urination  by  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 

It  was  at  a  time  whrn  thyroid  medication  for  myxedema  having  proved 
successful  the  medical  journals  were  full  of  rcfmrts  of  other  successful  phases 
of  organo-therapy.  Tlie  sjiUen  and  the  l)one  marrow  were  being  used  in  the 
anemias,  the  ductless  glands  in  various  nutritional  diseases  and  even  extract 
of  heart  for  heart  disrase.  Just  on  what  general  ])rinciple  it  was  assumed  by 
some  German  investigator  that  possibly  extract  of  ]>rostate  from  animals 
might  be  of  Wnefit  in  the  treatment  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  German  physician,  however,  gave  an  order  to  the  butcher  to  send 
him  prostates  and  as  furnished  they  were  administered  to  the  patients.  A 
number  of  patients  began  at  once  to  improve  on  the  treatment.  They  were 
aide  to  empty  their  bladders  much  better  than  before,  the  residual  urine  was 
dtKireased,  the  tendencv  to  fermentation  was  diminished  and,  above  all,  the 
patients'  general  symptoms  were  much  improved. 

The  success  was  so  marked  that  the  German  investigator  ])ublished  his  cases 
and,  with  the  puldic  mind  interest<*d  in  organothi  rapy,  they  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  He  was  asked  how  to  obtain  the  material  and  only  then 
did  he  take  the  trouble  to  investigjite  just  what  the  butcher  had  l)een  sending 
him.  The  description  furnished  the  butcher  by  the  doctor  was  that  he  wanted 
an  organ  lying  below  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  bladder  of  the  bull.  It 
was  found  on  careful  impiiry  that  the  abattoir  attendants  following  these  direc- 
tions had  su]>|died  not  prostates  but  seminal  vesicles.  As  soon  as  this  was 
found  out  some  of  the  therapeutic  suggestions  failed.    A  number  of  cases,  how« 
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ever,  continued  to  improve.  German  medical  journals  made  fun  of  the  whole 
proceeding  and  most  people  will  consider  the  ridicule  deserved. 

Shortly  before  this  time,  however,  we  had  had  a  very  similar  experience 
witli  another  pair  of  organs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  whatever  we  know  about 
Graves'  disease  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that  affection  is  due  to  an  increased 
thyroid  secretion  in  the  system,  at  the  time  of  the  organo-therapeutic  fads, 
thyroid  extract  was  reported  as  having  been  used  successfully  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection.  The  name  signed  to  the  report  was  that  of  a  trustworthy 
English  clinical  observer.  A  few  practitioners  of  medicine  got  similar  results, 
but  most  of  them  failed  entirely  to  get  his  successes  and  some  of  them  were 
sure  that  their  patients  were  rather  harmed  than  helped  by  the  new  medica- 
tion. An  investigation  of  just  what  material  was  being  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish cases  showed  that  the  butcher  was  supplying  thymus  and  not  thyroid 
glands.  Suggestion  did  tTie  rest,  for  thymus  has  proved  to  be  quite  ineffective, 
and  the  treatment  was  entirely  expectant  but  acted  on  a  favorable  state  of 
mind.  Anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  with  Graves'  disease  knows  how 
amenable  to  suggestion  the  patients  are.  It  would  seem  evident  from  the  fore- 
going story  of  organo-therapy  for  prostatic  hypertrophy  that  sufferers  from 
])rostatism  are  probably  as  prone  to  suggestion  as  patients  with  Graves'  disease. 
This  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  the  two  affections  are  so  different  in  their 
etiology,  Graves*  disease  being  undoubtedly  a  ductless  gland  disease,  while 
prostatism  is  due  entirely  to  mechanical  obstruction. 

We  have  abundant  additional  evidence  of  the  role  of  psychotherapy  in 
prostatism.  Some  years  ago  a  well-known  American  surgeon  suggested  that 
removal  of  the  testicles  would  reduce  the  enlarged  prostates.  And  much  im- 
provement was  seen  after  castration  in  those  who  previously  suffered  from 
prostatism.  The  subject  was  carefully  studied.  Experiments  were  made  on 
animals  and  the  results  seemed  to  prove  that  castration  in  them  constantly 
produced  prostatic  atrophy.  The  fallacy  probably  came  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  so  little  was  known  about  the  prostate  in  comparative  anatomy  and, 
above  all,  with  regard  to  the  prostate  in  dogs,  that  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  any  sure  conclusion  as  to  reduction  in  weight  and  size  after  removal  of  the 
testicles.  A  number  of  prostatic  cases  were  treated  ])y  different  surgeons  and 
with  excellent  results.  Then  after  a  time  the  number  of  supposed  successes 
dwindled  or  proved  to  be  failures  and  now  no  one  does  the  operation.  The 
only  explanation  that  is  at  all  satisfactory  in  these  cases,  is  that  the  rest  in 
the  hospital,  the  favorable  suggestion  of  reported  cures  and  of  an  experimental 
demonstration  on  animals  led  many  patients,  some  of  them  even  physicians,  to 
secure  a  better  control  over  their  bladders. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  ])ersuasion  as  a  rule  to  bring  men,  even  men  well 
beyond  seventy,  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  testicles,  but  once  they  did, 
the  sacrifice  brought  a  favorable  suggestion  to  work  and  so  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  ai>le  to  make  their  bladder  act  much  more  efficiently  against 
the  obstacles  presented  to  its  contraction.  Some  could  be  ])ersuaded  more 
easily  to  sacrifice  a  single  testicle,  but  in  these  caws  the  mental  influence  was 
less  and  the  reported  cures  fewer.  After  a  time  the  oj)eration  of  vasectomy  was 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  For  a  time  even  this 
in  the  hands  of  cirtain  oj)erat()rs  gave  excellent  results.  Almost  any  other 
operation  in  the  genito-urinary  tract  performed  with  the  definite  juTsuasion 
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on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  he  would  be  bettor  after  it  would  probably  have 
acted  just  as  favorably.  The  whole  story  of  these  series  of  incidents  in  the 
surgery  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ought  to  be  a  clear 
demonstration  of  how  valuable  for  therapeutic  purposes  is  mental  influence 
even  in  prostatism,  and  how  much  we  should  try  to  secure  its  favorable  effects. 

TTnfavorable  Snggestion. — Since  enlargement  of  the  ])rostate  has  l)ecome  a 
familiar  subject  of  discussion  and  men  know  and  hear  much  about  it  every 
now  and  then,  one  has  to  reassure  a  man  but  little  bevond  fiftv  that  he  is  not 
suffering  from  this  affection.  Just  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  urinate  fre- 
quently during  the  day  and  to  have  to  get  up  once  at  night  he  begins  to  won- 
der how  soon  he  will  be  likely  to  suffer  from  further  symptoms  of  enlarged 
prostate.  If  he  is  of  the  nervous  kind  his  worrying  will  soon  give  him  addi- 
tional symptoms  that  will  confirm  his  suspicions.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  phenomena,  even  to  the  non-medical  man,  is  the  ease  with  which 
worry  and  excitement  causes  frequent  urination.  Probablv  no  svstem  of 
organs  in  the  body  is  so  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  mind  as  the  urinary  sys- 
tem with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  allied  tract,  the  genital  system,  but 
the  two  are  so  one  in  union  and  sympathy  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in 
practice.    The  prostate  is  rather  a  genital  than  a  urinary  organ. 

Urinary  Worries. — When  a  man  begins  to  worry  about  the  possibility  of 
bother  from  enlarged  ])rostate  and  recalls  that  frequent  urination  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  it,  it  will  not  be  long  ])ef()re  this  symptom  develops.  Occa- 
sionally his  first  wakings  to  urinate  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning  are  only 
due  to  passing  conditions,  either  he  drank  freely  shortly  before  bedtime  or 
perhaps  he  did  not  drink  enough.  In  the  one  case  the  bladder  is  rather  full ; 
in  the  other  a  concentrated  urine,  especially  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back, 
makes  itself  felt  over  the  sensitive  area  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  waking  him 
up.  The  rest  of  the  symptoms  may  develop  as  a  consequence  of  solicitude  over 
a  few  such  incidents. 

Practically  all  men  who  reach  sixty  have  some  tendency  to  more  frequent 
urination  than  before.  Their  bladder  does  not  hold  as  much  fluid  with  com- 
fort and  they  are  likely  to  have  to  get  up  in  the  early  morning.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  any  enlargement  of  the  prostate  nor  any  pathological 
change.  The  physiological  change  that  takes  ])lace  seems  to  be  rather  con- 
servative than  otherwise.  Old  muscles  are  less  ca])able  of  extension  and  thor- 
ough reaction  than  they  were  earlier  in  life  and  in  order  that  the  bladder  may 
not  be  over-distended  nature  makes  it  more  sensitive  than  before. 

Emptying  ihe  Bladder. — In  the  study  of  these  cases  individual  peculiari- 
ties in  the  emi)tying  of  the  bladder  must  be  remembered.  TIktc  are  some  men 
who  cannot  urinate  if  anyone  is  near  them,  and  who  even  have  to  step  into  a 
closed  toilet  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  emptying  their  bladders  when  others  are 
in  the  room.  Some  who  find  no  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  others  in  open 
urinals  find  it  difficult  or  im])os8ible  to  urinate  when  it  is  expected  of  them. 
Fnder  worry  and  excitement  urination  may  become  urgent  or  imperative,  but 
on  the  other  hand  some  men  find  it  verv  difficult  to  empty  thcMr  bladders  under 
an  emotional  strain.  Now  that  much  more  is  written  publicly  with  regard 
to  symptoms  from  enlarged  prostate  and  much  more  is  heard  of  the  affection, 
many  old  men  get  worried  and  lose  some  of  the  power  that  they  had  over  their 
bladder  before,  not  so  much  because  of  their  enlarged  |)rostate  as  from  the 
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psychic  I068  of  control  over  their  bladder.  The  viseus  consists  of  a  series  of 
muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  must  be  rather  nicely  coordinated  and  controlled 
in  order  to  secure  that  complete  contraction  necessary  for  thorough  emptying. 
A  certain  amount  of  residual  urine  occurs  occasionally  at  least  in  many  other 
persons  besides  those  who  have  prostatic  obstruction. 

The  Question  of  Operation, — In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  suggest  operation  even  on  comparatively  small  prostates  when  symptoms 
referable  to  them  are  noted.  Operations  on  the  prostate  have  become  much 
more  easy  and  successful,  and  there  has  been  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about 
them  among  surgeons  as  there  was  when  o])erations  for  affections,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  ovaries  came  into  general  vogue  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
seen  patients  in  whom  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  prostate  had  been 
suggested,  though  the  only  symptoms  were  somewhat  increased  frequency  of 
urination  during  the  day  and  the  necessity  for  rising  two  or  three  times  at 
night.  Such  a  suggestion,  by  calling  the  patient's  attention  strongly  to  his 
condition,  emphasizes  the  irritability  of  the  vesical  tissues  and  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  increase  in  the  symptoms.  The  first  principle  of 
any  treatment  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  should  be  the  setting  of  the 
patient's  mind  as  free  as  possible  from  solicitude.  Any  over-attention  is  sure  to 
lead  to  reflexes  and  often  to  what  seems  to  be  even  imperative  urination,  though 
with  a  little  care  and  discipline  much  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  such  symp- 
toms. 

The  necessity  for  operation  must  be  judged  entirely  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  individual  patient  and  not  from  any  hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  prostate.  Prostates  are  eminently  individual  organs,  at  least  as 
individual  as  the  human  nose,  and  their  projection  into  the  rectum  is  depend- 
ent on  the  relations  of  other  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  on  mere 
size.  Men  have  been  known  to  live  with  comparatively  few  or  no  symptoms 
for  many  years,  though  at  autopsy  they  proved  to  have  what  would  ordinarily 
be  considered  a  pathologically  enlarged  prostate. 

Operations  upon  the  prostate  are  valuable  and  indeed  often  afford  the  only 
avenue  of  relief  from  an  intolerable  condition.  The  results  are  not  so  en- 
couraging in  all  cases,  however,  as  to  make  recourse  to  operation  advisable 
until  a  thorough  trial  of  palliative  measures  has  been  made.  It  is  surprising 
how  often  the  confident  suggestion  of  assured  reli(»f  when  accompanied  by 
the  same  amount  of  rest  in  bed  and  the  special  care  that  is  required  for  an 
operation,  brings  about  a  disappearance  of  symptoms  that  seemed  inevitably 
to  demand  surgical  intervention.  There  may  be  much  residual  urine,  there 
may  even  be,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  some  fermentation  with  cystitis,  and 
yet  a  course  of  rather  simple  remedial  measures  may  serve  to  bring  about  a 
period  of  prolonged  freedom  from  vesical  sym])toms.  If  these  patients,  how- 
ever, have  heard  much  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  a  catheter  life,  the  solici- 
tude aroused  with  regard  to  their  condition  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  disturb  their 
urination  to  a  marked  degree.  Unfavorable  suggestion  is  particularly  serious 
in  its  effects  in  these  cases,  while  favorable  suggestion  frequently  repeated 
will  enable  the  patient  very  often  to  regain  bladder  control  when  the  develop- 
ments present  might  seem  to  ])ut  that  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Position  Suggestions. — An  important  suggestion  for  treatment  in  prosta- 
tism with  residual  urine  seems  to  be  to  teach  the  patient  to  urinate  lying  down. 
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especially  with  the  hips  somewhat  elevated.  This  seems  to  be  the  element 
that  proved  capable  of  making  many  different  operations,  castration,  the  re- 
moval of  one  tvsticle,  vasectomy,  and  other  suggestions  appear  curative.  My 
own  experience  is  too  limited  to  make  my  opinion  of  much  weight;  but  I  have 
seen  certain  patients  greatly  relieved  of  prostatic  symptoms  and  their  residual 
urine  much  diminished  by  the  advice  to  urinate  leaning  well  out  of  bed,  lying 
prone  with  the  head  lower  than  the  body.  A  small  stool  is  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  a  pillow  placed  on  it  and  the  patient  leans  over  face  down  on 
this  with  the  shoulders  considerably  lower  than  the  pelvis.  This  allows  gravity 
to  assist  rather  than  hamper  tlie  em])tying  of  the  bladder  and  after  men  have 
become  a  little  used  to  it  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  take  the  trouble.  Person- 
ally I  feel  sure  that  more  generally  ai)j)licd  this  would  put  off  the  necessity  for 
using  a  catheter  a  good  deal  and  even  save  some  cases  from  operation  that 
now  seem  to  need  it.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  by  which 
patients  suffering  from  bronchiectasis  avail  tliemselves  of  the  help  of  gravity 
and  get  rid  of  the  nocturnal  accumulation  of  material  in  their  dilated  bronchi. 
They  can  thus  be  saved  much  trouble  and  exhausting  effort. 

So  much,  as  we  have  said,  is  written  in  recent  years  with  regard  to  prostatic 
symptoms  that  a  body  of  unfavorable  8uggc»stion  has  been  created.  This  must 
be  neutralized  as  far  as  possi])le  by  calling  the  attention  of  patients  who  have 
initial  symj)toms  of  vesical  disturbance  to  the  ease  with  which  mental  influ- 
ences act  upon  the  urinary  functions.  Solicitude  and  anxiety  will  add  to 
symptoms  and  may  even  bring  about  their  continuance  when  the  original,  local 
and  ])assing  condition  which  has  caused  them  has  ceased.  Very  often  if  the 
patient's  mind  can  be  properly  disposed  a  marked  relief  of  symptoms  will  fol- 
low, especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  remedial  measures  of  other  kinds  are  em- 
ployed to  lessen  the  irritation  that  is  being  set  up.  While  prostatism  seems  to 
be  due  to  such  purely  mechanical  difficulties  that  mental  influences  can  mean 
very  little,  the  history  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  condition  for  the  last  twenty 
years  shows  us  clearly  that  if  strong  mental  influences  are  aroused  they  bring 
so  much  relief  that  many  patients  consider  themselves  cured.  This  psycho- 
therapy will  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  operation  in  many  cases,  but 
it  will  cure  many  of  the  sufferers  from  milder  symptoms  and  will  in  not  a 
few  cases  bring  such  relief  as  will  prepare  the*  ])atients  to  undergo  operation, 
if  it  should  be  necessarv,  with  more  assurance  of  favorable  results. 


CHAPTER  II 

SEXUAL   NEUROSES 

Anything  that  disturbs  the  sexual  s])here  in  either  sex,  no  matter  how 
trivial  it  may  he,  becomes  a  source  of  worry  and  depression  (piite  beyond  its 
real  importance.  It  is  not  uniisujil  for  men  an<l  women  to  bec(mie  so  worried 
over  some  triflin^^  aifectinn  of  their  sexual  organs  that  they  become  convinced 
that  serious  |)athologi(nl  conditions  are  developing  and  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  anything  like  a  complete  cun*.  This  is  ])articularly  tnie  of  young  patients, 
but  holds  also  for  those  of  older  years.  Slight  discomforts  are  exaggerate<l 
into  iKiL-^ging  aehes  and  pains  which  produce  extreme*  de]>ressi<m  of  sj)irits. 
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It  is  important,  tlicn,  for  the  physician  to  recop^nize  this  and  to  treat  the 
patient's  mind  by  reassurance  while  conducting  whatever  other  therapeutics 
may  be  required.  There  is  danger  always  in  these  cases  of  either  making  too 
little  or  too  much  of  the  affection.  If  too  much  is  made  of  it,  an  unfavor- 
able influence  is  produced  in  the  patient's  mind  and  the  discouragement  leads 
to  so  much  inhibition  or  even  actual  physicial  disturbance  that  the  affection 
will  not  improve,  if  too  little  is  made  of  it,  patients  get  discouraged  and  are 
l)rone  to  think  that  the  physician  does  not  understand  their  cases.  Then  they 
go  to  the  advertising  specialist  in  men's  diseases  who  works  upon  their  fears 
and  makes  them  feel  much  worse  than  before,  though  in  the  end  he  may  lift 
the  cloud  of  anxiety  from  their  minds  and  ])retend  to  have  cured  tliem.  He 
always  leaves  them,  however,  with  the  impression  that  something  serious  has 
been  the  matter,  and  this  acts  as  a  nightmare  and  a  source  of  dread  in  after 
time. 

.  In  men  the  unfavorable  suggestions  occur  particularly  as  a  consequence  of 
affections  of  the  external  organs.  In  women  the  same  suggestions  are  likely 
to  make  themselves  felt  with  regard  to  the  internal  genital  organs.  We  all 
recognize  the  exaggeration  of  feeling  and  even  physical  reaction  that  takes 
place  with  regard  to  slight  sexual  ailments  in  the  male,  because  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  just  exactly  what  pathological  conditions  are  present  and  how  trivial 
they  may  be  and  yet  produce  serious  depression  and  all  kinds  of  symptoms, 
reflexly  referred  to  many  other  organs.  There  is  a  tendency  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  from  women  more  seriously  because  the  actual  pathological  condi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  and  there  is  always  the  fear  that  some  serious 
affection  may  be  at  work.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  pains  and  aches,  the  disturbance  of  sleep,  of  digestion  and  of  the 
intestinal  function,  the  mental  and  physical  lassitude  and  the  over-reaction 
to  irritation  which  occur  in  both  sexes  as  a  consequence  of  sexual  affections 
may  be  due  entirely  to  mental  solicitude  and  not  to  any  real  pathological 
change. 

Trivial  Afflictions — Varicocele. — It  is  curious  what  a  little  thing  will 
sometimes  set  off  the  explosion  of  a  train  of  sexual  symptoms.  Every  physi- 
cian has  probably  had  some  young  man  come  to  him  with  the  look  and  the 
tone  that  tliere  was  something  the  matter  that  he  knew  was  serious  and  would 
affect  all  his  after  life.  The  patient  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  wants  to 
know  all  and  is  brave  enough  to  face  it,  and,  though  he  has  lost  sleej)  for  two 
or  three  nights  and  is  not  looking  well  for  the  present  moment  ])ecause  his 
health  has  been  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  slee]),  still  he  has  the  strength  to 
know  the  worst  and  it  is  to  be  told  him  and  he  will  bravely  battle  on  in  spite 
of  the  suffering  that  must  come.  Or  he  will  submit  to  a  serious  operation  if 
it  is  necessary  for  his  relief.  With  a  prelude  like  tliis,  the  inexperienced 
physician  might  expect  strangulated  hernia  or  some  preliminary  symptoms  of 
brain  tumor,  but  what  he  usually  finds  is  a  varicocele,  and  a  small  one  at  that. 
By  chance  the  patient  has  discovered  it  and  slept  none  the  following  night, 
went  round  in  an  agony  of  dread  next  day  meaning  to  go  to  a  physician,  but 
too  fearful  to  be  told  the  worst,  losing  another  night's  sleep  and  then  finally 
coming  to  a  friend  to  be  told  all  the  ill  that  is  in  store  for  him. 

There  is  no  need  for  alarm  in  these  cases ;  tliey  merely  illustrate  the  role  of 
the  mind  disturbing  the  body.   Xearly  one-fourth  of  the  male  world  carries  its 
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varicocele  around  with  it  an<l  iieviT  Imthers  about  it.  A  few  sensitive  indi- 
viduals are  annoyetl  by  a  sense  of  \vei<(ht  and  a  feeling  of  distention  from 
congestion  in  connection  with  it.  In  a  few,  l>ecause  of  special  pathological 
conditions  or  congenital  defects,  the  varicocele  becomes  so  large  that  it  has 
to  be  supported  by  a  special  bandage.  In  [)eople  who  ride  horseback,  in  ath- 
letes, and  those  wlio  indulge  in  severe  exercise,  this  sort  of  a  bandage  may  bo 
necessary  or  at  least  may  make  the  wearer  more  comfortal)le  even  in  slighter 
forms  of  the  aiTection.     Severe  cases  may  be  much  relieved  by  it. 

On  first  discovery  of  his  varicocele  nearly  every  young  man,  because  of  con- 
centration of  attention  on  it.  is  so  much  annoved  that  he  thinks  he  must  wear 
a  bandage.  After  a  time,  however,  he  often  finds  that  the  bandage  itst»lf  is  a 
source  of  more  annoyance  than  the  varicocele,  and  then  he  learns  to  forget  it 
and  its  f(i»lings — and  that  is  all  al>out  it. 

I  hav(*  <lwelt  on  this  succession  of  events  that  takes  place  so  often  with 
regard  to  varicocele,  In'cause  it  is  ty])ical  of  tlu*  (^tfect  that  an  affection  of  the 
sexual  organs  has  u])on  the  mind.  It  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  physical  cause  that  is  at  work.  If,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, a  young  man  hesitates  to  confide  in  some  one  capable  of  undeceiving  him 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  significance  of  liis  affection,  lie  may  work  himself 
into  a  decided  nervous  condition  and  lose  much  weight  before  he  discovers 
his  mistake.  This  ])hysical  running  down  confirms  his  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  significance  of  tlie  alTection.  He  is  sure  that  it  constitutes  the  reason  why 
he  is  losing  weight  and  declining  in  health  and  he  rather  congratulates  him- 
self on  the  fact  that  he  discovered  the  cause  so  shortly  before  the  serious  effects 
began. 

If  under  these  conditions  he  jdaces  himself  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
men  who  advertise  themselves  as  curing  "men's  diseases,''  or  as  relieving  the 
"awful"  symptoms  tliat  are  likely  to  follow  varicocele,  instead  of  being  reas- 
sured he  will  be  told  that  he  has  come  just  in  time  and  that  while  his  cure  will 
recpiire  a  long  time  and  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  it  can  surely 
be  effected.  In  nothing  can  men  or  women  be  more  easily  imposed  upon  than 
with  regard  to  affections  involving  their  sex  organs.  They  lose  their  power  of 
judgment  and  their  control  over  their  feelings  and  so  plunge  sometimes  into 
profcmnd  depression.  Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  suicides  among  young 
men,  the  most  important  element  in  whose  depression  is  due  to  unrelieved 
occu})ation  of  mind  with  the  thought  that  they  are  suffering  from  some  incur- 
able sexual  disease  which  will  uns<*x  them,  and  that  even  death  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  alternative  of  being  recognized  generally — as  they  are  sure  they 
will  be — as  sexual  defectives. 

As  a  rule,  these  young  men  are  suffering  from  only  some  slight  ailment 
that  could  be  easilv  cured  if  thev  were  frank  alxmt  th<'ir  state  of  mind  and 
described  their  symptoms  to  a  reputable  physician.  Oftener  than  not  their 
supposed  ailment  is  something  so  common  as  to  be  of  no  significance,  so  far 
as  any  serious  results  may  possibly  be  anticipated,  and  their  only  real  ailment 
is  the  mental  C(m<liti()n  which  has  developed  because  of  concentration  of  mind 
on  this  one  phase  of  organic  life  and  the  consc(|uent  inevitable  exaggeration 
of  symptoms  and  feelings.  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  disabuse  them  of  their 
unfortunate  notions,  but  there  is  j)robably  no  set  of  cases  in  medicine  where 
psychotherapeutics  means  more  than  it  does  with  regard  to  the  curious  neu- 
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rotic  and  psychic  conditions  which  develop  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  any 
sexual  ailment,  real  or  imaginary. 

Long  Prepuce. — Much  has  heen  said  in  recent  years  ahout  tlie  influence  of 
a  long  prepuce  in  the  male  in  producing  various  reflexes  the  elfects  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  serious  distiirl^ance  of  even  distant  organs.  The  kidneys  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  thus  reflexly  affected,  and  occasionally  the  digestion  and 
the  bowels — even,  sonu^timcs,  mental  processes  are  said  to  be  influenced  un- 
favorably by  the  diffusion  of  reflexes  from  the  irritation  consequent  upon  this 
sensitive  structure  being  too  long.  A  whole  system  of  nosology  exists  in 
some  minds  due  to  an  over-long  prepuce.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which 
circumcision  should  be  performed.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  others, 
however,  in  which  the  redundant  prepuce  is  neither  adherent  nor  constricted 
and  is  only  slightly  longer  than  it  should  be.  Occasionally  something  arouses 
the  attention  of  the  possessor  of  the  redundant  tissue  and  he  gets  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  source  of  reflex  irritation  even  for  distant  parts  of  his  organism. 
It  is  an  interesting  study  in  suggestion  to  see  how  symptoms  develop  in  vari- 
ous organs  as  a  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  this  thought.  Urination 
becomes  frequent,  the  patient  even  wakes  at  night  to  urinate  and  the  urine,  as 
in  many  neuroses,  becomes  more  abundant  and  of  lower  specific  gravity — 
the  typical  nervous  urine  of  the  hysterical,  and  there  may  be  much  worry  and 
emotional  disturbance. 

These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  effects  of  the  long  prepuce,  but  are 
results  of  the  neurotic  influence  of  concentration  of  mind  on  it.  It  will  often 
be  advisable,  in  young  men  particularly,  to  have  circumcision  performed,  but 
in  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary,  and  if  the  patient  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  the  symptoms  have  developed  he  will  learn  a  precious  lesson  in  not 
interfering  with  his  functions  by  over-attention  to  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  surgeons  who  will  continue  to  hold,  as  they  seem  to  now,  that  nature 
was  quite  at  fault  in  the  production  of  this  organ  and  that  it  should  be  re- 
moved in  nearly  every  human  being.  The  majority  of  men,  however,  have 
lived  their  lives  quite  well  and  happily  without  such  intervention  and  there 
are  certain  inconveniences  attached  to  the  condition  which  remains  after 
operation  that  may  in  their  way  be  quite  as  bothersome  as  the  symptoms  due 
to  the  long  foreskin. 

Psychic  Impotence. — An  important  sexual  neurosis,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
sufferers  from  it,  is  what  physicians  have  come  to  know  as  psychic  impotence. 
Young  married  men.  because  of  over-anxiety  with  regard  to  theniiselves  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  without  any  physical  factor  to  disturb  them,  find  it 
impossible  to  complete  the  sexual  act.  Naturally  this  creates  a  serious  dis- 
turbance of  mind.  The  patient  will  either  hurry  to  a  physician  at  some  place 
on  his  wedding  tour,  or  his  wedding  tour  will  be  shortened  and  he  will  return 
to  consult  a  friend.  He  presents  a  lively  picture  of  despair.  He  has  not 
been  sleeping,  his  appetite  is  disturbed,  he  feels  lassitude  and  weakness,  and 
if  he  has  a  lively  imagination  be  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  some  serious  nervous  disease  of  which  he  has  heard,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  symptom  of  sexual  iinp()t(»no(\  is  impending  over  him. 
His  condition  is  quite  pitiable,  though  largely  imaginary. 

Epnssurance. — The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  not  so  difficult  as  it 
might  seem  if  the  patient  has  a  reasonable  confidence  in  his  physician.    If  he 
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goes  to  an  advertising  "specialist,"  as  occasionally  happens,  because  he  con- 
cludes that  the  ordinary  physician  cannot  know  all  the  details  of  these  intri- 
cately conipU'X  nervous  diseases,  he  is  sure  to  suffer  severely  in  general  health 
before  cure  is  obtained.  His  morbid  ideas  will  be  fostered  bec^ause  he  is  ready 
to  pay  any  amount  of  money  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  presumed 
serious  disease.  An  investigation  of  these  "s})eciali8ts"  in  New  York,  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society, 
showed  to  what  an  extent  the  terrors  of  these  unfortunate  patients  are  ex- 
ploited for  monetary  reasons. 

A  physician  of  even  a  little  experience  in  these  matters,  however,  recog- 
nizes at  once  the  entirely  neurotic  character  of  the  case  and  by  reassurance 
soon  enables  the  young  man  to  dispel  many  of  his  worst  terrors.  His  general 
health  can  be  regulated,  his  constipation,  which  so  frequently  exists,  is  relieved, 
and  he  can  be  told,  what  is  very  true,  that  tlie  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  preparations  for  his  wedding  and  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  overwork  so 
frequently  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  the  time  off  for  his  wedding 
journey,  have  made  him  so  nervously  irritable  that  the  ordinary  metdianism  of 
the  sexual  act,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and  requires  nice  co-ordination 
for  proper  function,  has  been  disturbed.  Just  as  soon  as  this  fatigue  and  the 
over-excitement  of  mind  consequent  upon  the  unfortunate  experience  are 
mitigated  his  potency  will  return.  This  assurance  can  be  given  almost  at 
once. 

His  fears,  however,  will  delay  his  recovery.  His  dread  of  incapacity  will 
become  an  obsession.  Probal)ly  the  most  effective  means  of  treating  this  is  to 
forbid  him  to  attem])t  the  sexual  act  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  say  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  must  be  impressed  upon  him.  Tliere  is  a  good  reason  for 
insisting  that  he  shall  not  irritate  his  already  excited  sexual  system  by  such 
attempts.  Usually  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  <l€iys  he  will  come  back 
with  a  smiling  look  of  confidence  in  himself  and  his  physician,  to  confess 
that  he  lias  violated  the  injunction,  hxii  that  he  was  not  disappointed  as  before. 

Subconscious  Obsession. — In  most  of  these  cases  the  young  men  have 
been  victims  of  sex  habits  of  some  kind  or  of  drug  addictions,  and  they  have 
heard  that  occasionally  individuals  who  have  had  such  experiences  may  suf- 
fer from  sexual  impotence  later  in  life.  This  is  a  strong  suggestion  to  them 
and  in  some  cases  becomes  a  haunting  obsession,  and  produces  the  unfavorable 
effect  upon  the  organism.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  this  obsession  bef(>re  a  cure 
can  be  effec-ted.  The  patient's  confidence  must  be  obtained  and  the  physician's 
personality  and  persuasive  powers  used  to  change  his  point  of  view.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  ])atients  themselves  seem  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  this  strong  suggestion  or  obsession  at  work  in  them.  It  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  subconscious.  An  idea  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
old  habit  had  been  iinplantrd  and  remained  in  their  minds,  occasionally  mak- 
ing itself  felt  but  more  often  apparently  lying  donnant.  In  these  cases  it 
is  imj)ortant  that  the  ))liysieian  should  make  this  underlying  factor  clear  to 
the  patient.  In  some  of  these  cases  hy])nosis  is  necessary.  Usually  the  hy|>- 
noidal  condition,  with  suggestions  in  tlie  waking  state,  is  all  that  is  necc^ssary 
and  ordinary  sugi:<'stinns  will  often  effect  the  purpose  eompletely. 

Organic  Impotence.— Certain  forms  of  s<*xual  inipotenee  are  really  pre- 
liminary signs  of  serious  organic  nervous  disease.     Sometimes  it  is  the  first 
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symptomof  paresis  or  of  locomotor  ataxia.  OftciicT  it  is  a  very  early  symptom 
of  syphilitic  spinal  myelitis.  In  practically  all  of  these  cases,  however,  there 
is  a  history  of  syphilis  and  the  presence  of  this  should  always  be  a  warning 
not  to  think  of  functional  or  psychic  impotence  until  the  possible  influence 
of  the  syphilis  itself  or  of  some  of  the  parasyphilitic  diseases  is  thoroughly 
excluded,  l^n fortunately,  not  a  few  people  who  have  had  syphilis  are  nervous 
and  anxious  about  themselves  and  by  their  very  anticipation  of  possible  de- 
velopments may  auto-suggest  themselves  into  a  state  in  which  these  symptoms 
will  develop.  It  is  cases  of  neurasthenia  that  develop  after  secondary  syphilis 
in  persons  who  have  been  studying  syphilis  and  its  possible  effects,  which  pre- 
sent the  most  difficult  problems  in  diagnosis  that  come  to  the  nerve  specialist. 
Many  simulated  symptoms  are  unconsciously  developed  and  this  makes  differ-* 
ential  diagnosis  extremely  hard.  As  a  rule,  the  psychic  impotence  is  merely 
functional  and  patients  need  reassurance  more  than  anything  else. 

Nocturnal  Emissions. — One  of  the  sexual  neuroses  that  gives  rise  to  a  high 
degree  of  solicitude  centers  around  the  question  of  involuntary  seminal  emis- 
sions. Young  men  who  are  living  normal  healthy  lives  and  who  are  in  robust 
health  with  no  indulgence  of  sexuality  are  likely  to  experience  more  or  less 
regular  involuntary  emissions.  If  for  any  reason  they  become  nervous  or 
anxious  about  their  sexual  functions,  especially  at  times  when  they  are  under 
much  mental  strain,  these  phenomena  of  emptying  the  seminal  vesicles  may 
occur  rather  frequently.  If  they  have  been  reading  some  of  the  literature, 
or  hearing  some  of  the  exaggerated  notions  that  are  often  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  evil  effects  that  may  come  from  this,  they  are  likely  to  suffer 
much  mental  anxiety  over  it.  Occasionally  they  lose  sleep,  frequently  they 
feel  so  wearied  and  worried  the  day  after  the  occurrence  as  to  be  disturbed 
at  their  work,  sometimes  they  are  sure  they  are  so  tired  that  they  are  unable 
to  fulfill  their  ordinary  duties,  and  I  suppose  every  physician  has  known 
young  men  wlio  were  even  sure  that  the  loss  of  th(»  seminal  fluid  was  seriously 
interfering  with  health,  hampering  many  physical  functions  and  bringing 
them  to  an  untimely  grave.  They  had  no  appetite  and  in  consequence  of  not 
eating  enough  they  wen*  constipated  and  then  a  w^hole  round  of  physical 
troubles,  headache,  lassitude,  over- fatigue,  to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to 
add  loss  or  disturbance  of  memory,  began  to  annoy  them. 

In  those  cases  it  is  not  the  physical  effect  of  any  loss  of  seminal  fluid  that 
is  the  disturbing  factor  of  their  health,  but  their  worry  over  the  losses. 
Just  as  soon  as  their  minds  can  be  taken  off  the  subject,  the  su])posed  physical 
effects  begin  to  disappear.  So  long  as  tlie  solicitude  continues  the  emissions 
themselves  increase  in  number  and  the  condition  is  made  worse.  These 
patients  must  be  taught  that  in  every  normal  healthy  man  in  whom  there  is 
no  regular  occasion  for  the  emptying  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  nature  provides 
for  an  evacuation  about  everv  ten  davs  or  two  weeks.  In  som^  it  is  more  fre- 
quent  than  this.  In  those  who  are  much  indoors  and  In  whom  oxidation  pro- 
cesses are  low  this  emptying  takes  place  more  frequently.  In  those  who  lead 
a  sedentary  life  with  the  consumption  of  much  proteid  food  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  true.  Any  anxiety  about  it  is  sure  to  cause  frecpient  repetition 
of  the  evacuation  processes.  Over-solicitude  about  Die  i)ladder  will  have  just 
the  same  effect.  If  the  patient  will  take  his  mind  off  the  subject,  will  eat 
normally,  will  get  out  in  tlie  air  more  than  before,  tiring  himself  thoroughly 
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if  ho  is  youn^'  and  vi<(on)US,  and  will  not  allow  tho  sexual  fiid(»  of  his  hoing  to 
be  excited  by  stories  or  pictures,  plays  or  voluntary  thoughts,  his  affliction  will 
soon  disa])pear. 

Prophjjlajcis. — Certain  directions  are  helpful  and  by  occupying  the  patient's 
mind  will  overcome  certain  physical  factors  that  underlie  the  affection.  It  is 
important  that  the  bladder  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  full,  above  all,  not  to 
be  over-distended  at  night.  Some  care  should  be  exercised  in  not  taking  too 
much  to  drink  shortly  before  going  to  bed  and  the  bladder  should  be  faith- 
fully emptied  l)efore  retiring.  The  weight  of  a  large  amount  of  urine  in 
the  bladder  j)ressing  down  upon  the  seminal  vesicles  situated  below  and  behind 
it  causes  them  to  contract  rather  easily.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
patient  sleeps  on  his  back  and  occasionally  in  certain  over-irritable  patients  for 
a  time  at  least  an  arrangement  may  have  to  be  made  by  means  of  small  })illows 
that  will  ])revent  him  from  sleeping  on  his  back.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  too  great  abstinence  from  fluid  will  cause  the  urine  to 
be  more  concentrated  and  this  will  irritate  the  bladder  and  either  wake  the 
patient  up  at  night,  which  of  itself  is  undesirable,  or  else  will  cause  conges- 
tion in  tbe  prostatic  region  which  will  irritate  the  seminal  vesicles  to  the  ])oint 
of  evacuation.  While  riw,  or  six  glasses  of  water  a  day  should  be  taken  l)esides 
the  ordinary  fluid  taken  at  meals,  the  only  regulation  necessary  is  of  the 
amount  of  fluid  taken  in  the  evening  after  the  last  meal,  that  is,  if  more  than 
three  hours  intervene  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Besides  the  ])hysical  conditions  in  the  bladder,  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
material  in  the  rectum  mav  cause  irritation  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  It  is  im- 
portant,  moreover,  to  remember  that  thoroughly  (roQ  movements  of  the  bowels, 
by  preventing  to  a  great  extent  the  reabsorption  of  material  from  the  intestines 
which  may  j)rove  irritant  when  excreted  through  the  kidneys  and  when  present 
in  the  bladder,  is  of  itself  an  excellent  therapeutic  measure  in  cases  of  irritabil- 
ity of  the  genital  organs.  The  setting  of  tbe  patient's  mind  to  thinking  about 
his  rectum,  his  bowels,  and  his  bladder  instc^ad  of  his  genital  tract  is  an  ex- 
cellent psychotherapeutic  measure  that  will  soon  bear  fruit. 

The  consumption  of  various  foods,  condiments  and  drinks  enters  into  the 
underlying  condition  which  produces  frequent  emissions.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  proteid  materials,  especially  in 
people  who  live  a  sedentary  life,  often  predisposes  to  this  condition.  An  abun- 
dance of  the  carbohydrates,  however,  by  supplying  more  heat  than  is  necessary 
may  have  a  like  effect.  Certain  s])ice8  seem  to  predispose  to  irritability  of  the 
sexual  system.  Red  pepper  has  always  seemed  to  those  who  saw  much  of  these 
cases  to  be  particularly  at  fault.  Mustard,  curries,  peppers  generally,  however, 
and  even  other  spicc^s  seem  to  have  a  corresponding  effect.  As  a  rule,  young 
folks  suffering  from  this  disturbance  or  from  the  tendencv  to  eroticism  in  other 
ways  should  be  warned  about  this  irritation  of  s])ices.  In  neurotic  indi- 
viduals tea  and  especially  coffee  has  the  same  effect.  Probably  this  is  only  an 
indirect  influence  of  tea  upon  the  nerve  centers,  making  them  more  irritable, 
but  coffee,  by  raising  the  bl(K)d  ]»ressure.  seems  to  have  a  direct  unfavorable 
effect. 

All  alcoholic  drinks  are  contraindicated  in  these  cases  and  must  be  for- 
l)idden.  Certain  of  them  seem  to  ho  more  harmful  than  others.  According 
to  French  tradition  warm  wine  or  mulled  ale  as  it  is  used  in  England  is  espe- 
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cially  likely  to  excite  sexuality.  Warm  alcoholic  drinks  of  any  kind  are  ab- 
sorbed more  rapidly  than  are  cool  drinks,  which  is  the  main  reason  in  modern 
times  for  having  these  liquids  cooled  so  that  they  will  not  he  absorbed  too 
rapidly  and  disturb  the  equilibrium.  Champagne  also  has,  by  tradition,  a 
special  effect,  sometimes  said  to  be  due  to  the  increased  hyperemia  of  the 
stomach  induced  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  consequent  more  rapid 
absorption. 

The  j)rohibition  of  spices  and  alcoholic  drinks  has  a  good  effect  in  itself. 
It  acts  constantly  as  a  suggestion  to  the  necessity  for  care  and  guard  over  one's 
self.  Besides  the  exercise  of  self-denial  necessary  to  keep  away  from  the 
use  of  such  substances,  especially  under  present  social  conditions,  is  of  itself  a 
good  training  that  strengthens  the  will  against  certain  tendencies  to  indul- 
gence in  sexual  thoughts  which  predispose  to  the  frequent  emptying  of  the 
seminal  vesicles. 

Erotic  Dreams. — Very  often  these  nocturnal  seminal  emissions  are  asso- 
ciated with  erotic  dreams.  Patients  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  occurrence  of 
these  dreams  to  some  fault  of  their  own  or  to  consider  that  they  are  at  least 
in  some  way  responsible  for  them.  This  thought  often  becomes  a  source  of 
serious  worry,  making  their  condition  worse.  A  study  of  this  question 
has  convinced  me  that  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Pressure  on  the  seminal  vesicles  by  an  over-full  bladder,  or  a 
distended  rectum,  leads  to  the  production  of  nervous  stimuli  around  which 
the  erotic  dream-ideas  gather.  A  straightforward  explanation  of  this  will  re- 
lieve many  patients'  minds,  and  keep  them  from  bothering  about  tlie  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  genital  tract  even  more  sensitive  than  it  is 
because  of  their  concentration  of  attention  on  it. 

Sexual  Mental  Troubles. — In  our  generation  sex  occupies  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Sexual  tendencies  are  emphasized  by  suggestive  reading  of  all  kinds 
and  by  forced  attention  to  sex  matters.  Most  of  the  successful  novels  deal  with 
the  so-called  sex  problem,  our  plays  are  to  a  great  extent  sex  problem  plays 
and  our  newspapers  are  full  of  sex  crimes  and  sexual  divagations  of  many 
kinds.  This  acts  as  a  strong  incitement  to  sexuality  and  represents  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  nature  intended  in  the  matter.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  ten- 
dencies to  over-solicitude  with  regard  to  sexual  affections  and  all  that  insta- 
bility of  mind  and  over-reaction  to  all  forms  of  irritation  that  comes  in  the 
midst  of  sexual  excitation  are  noted.  This  seriously  disturbs  the  minds  of 
many  patients  and  makes  their  health  as  well  as  their  morals  worse  than 
they  should  be.  The  neurotic  conditions  seen  in  those  who  occu])y  their  leisure 
with  erotic  subjects  are  fostered  by  this  unfortunate  over-attention  to  sexual 
matters.  For  general  prophylaxis  the  physician  needs  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  toward  the  correction  of  unfortunate  tendencies  in  our  pres- 
ent-day life  and  healthier  subjects  of  thought  should  be  encouraged. 

We  often  hear  it  said  in  our  time  that  the  great  fact  of  life  is  sex.  Indeed, 
this  has  been  insisted  on  ad  nauseam  in  recent  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
without  the  sex  element  the  race  would  not  continue  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation. If  sexual  feelings  did  not  mean  so  much  to  the  generality  of  men 
and  women  it  is  doubtful  whether  marriage  would  be  the  success  that  it  is, 
though  so  much  is  said  nowadays  about  its  failure.  The  analogy  with  all 
the  beings  lower  in  the  scale  than  man  shows  how  imperative  and  })rominent 
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in  life  this  instinct  is  and  liow  much  it  signifies.  Those  who  insist  so  much, 
however,  on  sex  as  the  one  great  fact  of  life  seem  to  forget  that  there  are 
many  other  natural  functions  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  tlie  individual 
at  least,  if  not  to  the  race.  Witliout  eating  neither  tlie  individual  nor  the 
race  could  go  on.  Neither  would  the  race  go  on  without  eliminating  waste 
products.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  our  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
psychotherapy  has  made  clear  it  is  that  whenever  any  of  these  animal  facts 
of  life  is  made  much  of  and  occupies  attention  to  tlie  exclusion  of  higher 
ideas,  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  It  matters  not  how  apparently  automatic 
and  completely  spontaneous  a  function  may  be,  if  exaggerated  attention  is 
given  to  it,  it  is^  sure  to  be  disturbed  in  its  functions  and  cause  serious  troubles 
in  the  organism. 

There  is  no  need  further  to  illustrate  this  with  regard  to  such  physiological 
necessities  as  feeding  and  excretion.  At  present  the  world  is  much  occupied 
with  sex  problems  because,  unfortunately,  its  attention  has  been  focused  on 
this  subject.  Physicians,  particularly  if  they  are  paying  attention  to  nervous 
patients,  are  likely  to  know  many  individuals  who  have  food  problems,  diet 
problems,  digestion  problems,  bowel  problems,  and  many  others  of  similar 
nature  because  they  have  been  focusing  their  attention  on  these  functions  of 
their  being. 

The  most  distinguished  psychiatrist  of  our  generation,  certainly  the  man 
whose  works  have  done  most  to  open  up  new  vistas  for  us  in  mental  diseases 
and  who  has  added  not  only  new  knowledge  but  new  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, visited  this  country  not  long  since  and  said,  "Oh !  here  in  America  you 
are  sex  mad.'*  He  added,  "I  knew  that  we  were  madly  following  sex  prob- 
lems in  Europe,  but  I  thought  that  in  this  country,  with  so  many  other  things 
to  occuj)y  the  minds  of  men  and  women,  you  were  not  bothered  so  much  with 
sex  problems."  \Miat  he  said  represents  the  impression  of  nearly  every 
thoughtful  foreigner  who  is  surprised  to  find  that  wealth  and  luxury  have 
brought  to  us  this  same  degenerate  interest  in  things  sexual  that  occupies 
the  so-called  upper  classes  and  their  imitators  in  Europe. 

Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  said  long  ago,  "Whenever  women  become 
ashamed  of  the  things  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  begin  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  things  they  should  be  ashamed 
of."  Whenever  in  history  men  and  women  have  occupied  themselves,  not 
with  the  rearing  of  families,  but  with  the  8upj)ression  of  families  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  sex  problems  have  always  become  emphasized.  The 
woman  who  is  a  mother,  and  esi)ecially  many  times  a  mother,  usually  has  no 
trouble  at  all  about  sex  problems  and  no  tendency  to  have  "atfinities."  With 
her  ther(»  is  usuallv  no  question  of  sex  as  the  central  factor  of  life  nor  of  anv 
other  of  the  curious  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  about  this  matter  as  the 
result  of  giving  sex  a  place  of  importance  that  it  d(H^  not  deserve.  Until 
there  is  a  reform  in  this  matter  we  can  look  for  manv  "neurotic,  erotic  and 
tommy-rotie"  tendencies,  as  they  have  been  called,  due  to  over-attention  to  one 
set  of  organs.  Any  organic  system  in  the  body  would  b(»  disturbed  by  such 
attention,  but  the  sexual  system  is  particularly  susceptible  to  suggestion. 

The  state  of  affairs  thus  emphasized  is  the  result  of  interfering  with  an 
animal  instinct.  It  will  make  itself  felt  pro])erly  and  secure  the  due  exercises 
of  function  if  allowed  to  jmrsue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  under  reasonable 
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control,  but  if  it  is  fostered,  thought  about,  discussed,  excited  in  various  ways, 
pampered  by  indulgence  and  perversion,  it  runs  away  with  nature.  The 
gourmet  who  constantly  thinks  about  food,  plans  new  modes  of  exciting  the 
appetite,  studies  savors  and  odors  in  order  to  satisfy  a  palate  that  has  been 
artificially  stimulated,  gets  a  certain  animal  enjoyment  out  of  his  food  that 
other  people  do  not ;  but  he  usually  overeats,  loses  his  appetite,  and  with  it 
any  real  satisfaction  in  eating,  and  suffers  from  indigestion  as  a  consequence 
of  indulgence,  so  that  the  suffering  much  more  than  compensates  for  any 
slight  additional  pleasure  that  he  has  enjoyed.  Besides,  man  is  an  essentially 
intellectual  being,  and  occupation  with  the  things  of  sense,  that  will  manage 
themselves  very  well  if  kt  alone,  takes  up  just  so  much  of  the  precious  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  other  things  to  attain  that  satisfaction  that  makes 
life  well  worth  living.  Sexuality  cultivated  with  the  degree  of  attention  that 
certain  people  devote  to  feeding,  becomes  a  pest,  ruins  intellectual  effort,  hurts 
initiative,  leads  to  the  most  serious  disappointments  in  life  and  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  despcmdency  and  suicide  that  we  have  besides  being  the  origin 
of  many  social  evils  that  still  further  complicate  life. 

One  great  modern  nation  has  debauched  its  literature  to  such  an  extent 
that  probably  the  major  portion  of  its  books  treat  of  sex  and  sex  problems. 
Practically  all  of  its  esthetic  expression  has  been  seriously  hurt  by  the  same 
fault.  Its  painting,  its  sculpture,  its  dramatics,  its  art  of  all  kinds,  have 
all  gone  the  same  road.  The  result  is  setm  in  the  lowered  moral  fiber  of  its 
people.  A  recent  census  report  showed  that  the  nation  has  reduced  some  20,000 
in  numbers  and  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  race  suicide.  They 
have  been  thinking,  talking,  writing,  painting,  chiseling,  acting  sex  problems, 
but  in  the  only  phase  of  life  in  which  sex  really  counts  it  has  been  so  pushed 
into  the  background  or  perverted  that  there  it  is  failing  utterly  to  accomplish 
its  one  legitimate  purpose.  The  younger  generation  as  they  grow  up  are  given 
the  idea  that  they  are  missing  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  life  unless  they 
have  memorable  sex  experiences.  These  experiences  must  be  varied  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  artificial  appetite  that  has  been  created.  As  a  consequence,, 
family  life  and  the  real  meaning  of  love  and  the  affection  of  man  for  woman 
rooted  in  the  (lej)ths  of  their  nature  is  spoiled  by  mere  animal  passion  and  its 
j)assing  expression. 

Nature's  own  attitude  with  regard  to  over-attention  to  sex  matters  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  purely  sexual  organs  have  bei»n  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  and  are  intimately  associated  in  both 
sexes  with  one  of  the  two  ugly  excretory  functions,  urination,  and  placed  in 
close  relationship  with  the  structures  w'hich  subtend  the  other — defecation. 
Evidently  nature  intended  that  they  should  be  the  subject  of  as  little  atten- 
tion as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  ])aying  of  attention  to  them  to  any  great 
extent  lessens  somewhat  of  the  disgust  natnrallv  aroused  bv  the  excretorv 
functions  with  which  thev  are  associated.  Nature  has  provided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble for  deterrence  from  ov(T-interest.  One  might  expect  that  cleanliness  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fe^'lings  of  refinement  would  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
repression  of  sex  indulirence.  The  lessons  of  historv  are  that  usuallv  the 
great  bathing  nations  have  hcvn  most  sexually  divagant.  Among  the  (i reeks 
and  the  Romans  the  ugliest  sex  habits  and  proclivities  found  a  place — among 
people?  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  body.     The  classes 
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who  bathe  most  arc  often  those  with  the  strongest  tendency  to  sexuality. 
Befinement  instead  of  lessening  the  tendency  to  sexual  indulgence  rather  in- 
creases it. 

Education  and  the  development  of  intellectuality,  far  from  being  a  barrier 
to  sexual  divagations,  seem  to  predispose  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  significance 
of  sex  in  life,  unless  the  individual  has  a  well-balanced  character  or  lias  been 
thoroughly  grounded  in  ethical  principles.  The  ugly  stories  of  Greek  love 
at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  at  the  climax  of  culture,  as  well  as  what 
we  know  about  the  relations  of  the  freedmen  to  their  masters  among  the 
Romans  during  the  classical  period,  is  all  confirmed  by  the  revelations  of  cor- 
responding tendencies  in  recent  generations  among  the  intellectual  classes 
even  at  the  universities.  Development  of  mind  apparently  does  not  neutralize 
to  any  extent  these  sexual  tendencies.  Evidentlv  the  rule  of  life  for  health's 
sake  must  be  to  push  sexuality  as  much  into  the  background  of  the  mind  as 
nature  has  put  the  sex  organs  in  the  human  body.  Reason  does  not  protect 
knowledge  but  increases  suggestion.  Only  absorbing  occupation  of  mind  with 
other  subjects  that  will  bring  about  neglect  of  these  functions,  as  of  all  other 
physiological  functions,  leaving  them  to  nature,  serves  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  place  and  condition. 


CHAPTER  III 

SEXUAL   HABITS 

As  was  emphasized  in  the  preceding  chapter,  sexual  symptoms  are  usually 
the  subject  of  so  much  worry  and  disturbance  of  mind  and  become  the  center 
of  so  much  unfavorable  suggestion,  that  the  only  way  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions which  develop  is  by  securing  relaxation  of  the  attention  and  diversion 
of  mind.  Mental  influence  is  much  more  important  than  any  other  remedies 
that  we  have  at  our  command  in  these  cases,  not  only  for  their  relief  but  for 
their  ultimate  cure. 

A  state  of  depression  of  mind  similar  to  that  which  develops  in  patients 
frightened  by  seminal  emissions  is  often  seen  in  those  who  have  for  some 
time  indulged  in  the  habit  of  self-abuse.  Rather  frequently  a  physician,  espe- 
ciallv  if  he  is  known  to  be  interested  in  nervous  diseases,  has  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  a  patient  who  is  sure  that  his  health  is  completely  undermined  and 
that  his  future  is  the  darkest  possible,  because  of  this  habit  in  younger  days. 
Usually  the  i)atient  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  reading  some  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  advertising  "specialists"  who  distribute  reading  matter  which  pic- 
tures a])palling  and  almost  irretrievable  effects  from  such  sexual  habits.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  patient  is  in  highly  nervous  condition,  has  lost  his  appe- 
tite, is  not  sleeping  well,  is  avoiding  society,  because  he  fears  that  some  one 
may  recognize  his  condition  and  its  cause,  and  he  is  really  in  a  pitiable  state. 
Such  patients  are  usually  sure  that  little  can  be  done  for  them.  Sometimes 
they  have  already  btn-n  through  the  hands  of  several  ^^specialists,"  particularly 
of  the  mail-order  variety,  and  the  literature  provided  for  them  and  the  letters 
written  to  them  have  all  helped  to  make  them  worse  and  much  more  solicitous 
about  tlieniselveB. 
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I'nfortunatc'ly  some  of  the  oxa^<roratcHl  notions  with  repinl  to  tlie  effect 
of  these  habits  that  are  so  widely  diffused  by  the  exploiters  of  the  young  have 
been  adopted  by  moralists  with  the  idea  that  they  can  tlius  deter  youth  from 
certain  practices  and  scare  the  victims  of  such  habits  out  of  them.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  however,  whether  self  abuse  of  itself,  unless  practiced  in  very 
early  years  or  indulged  in  to  a  degree  that  is-  possible  only  in  those  of  un- 
balanced mind,  ever  works  anything  like  the  serious  harm  that  is  claimed. 
Certainly  physicians  who  are  most  familiar  with  its  results  are  not  ready  to 
confirm  the  opinions  usually  advanced  as  to  the  awful  harmfulness  of  the 
practice.  Personally,  I  have  had  a  number  of  patients  confess  to  me  that 
they  had  indulged  in  the  habit  to  some  extent  for  twenty  years  and  longer  and 
yet  had  never  suffered  anything  more  than  passing  physical  discomfort.  It 
is  unfortunate,  then,  that  the  exaggerations  of  the  quack  should  by  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  well-intentioned  moralists,  be  emphasized  so  as  to  add  to 
the  neurotic  disturbance  of  mind  which  makes  these  patients  so  miserable  and 
for  a  time  mav  seriouslv  interfere  with  their  health.  Occasionally  even  sui- 
cides  are  reported  in  which  the  underlying  motive  seems  to  have  been  the  dread 
on  the  part  of  a  young  man  that  a  sexual  habit  has  so  undermined  his  health 
that  cure  is  impossible  and  that  physical  and  mental  deterioration  to  a  marked 
degree  is  inevitable.  The  opinions  of  conservative  physicians  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that  in  normal  healthy  persons  such  habits 
ever  have  the  serious  effects  thus  set  forth. 

Patients  can  be  assured  that  whatever  evil  effects  follow  the  practice  will 
not  remain  after  it  has  been  given  up.  There  are  no  serious  enduring  sequelae, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  very  special  cases,  that  perhaps  should  be  noticed. 
Most  men  of  considerable  experience  in  the  matter  are  now  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  self-abuse  does  not  produce  any  more  serious  consequences  than 
the  same  amount  of  ordinary  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  possible  for  sexual  in- 
tercourse indulged  in  excessively,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  early  marital  life,  to 
j)roduce  the  same  feelings  of  exhaustion,  lack  of  control  over  the  vasomotor 
system  and  disturbance  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  which  are  noted  in  self- 
abuse.  In  both  cases  the  symptoms  promptly  disappear  upon  proper  regulation 
of  life.  This  is  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which  used  to  be  expressed  in 
this  matter  and  it  is  given  only  after  due  deliberation  and  consultation  of  many 
authorities  both  in  writing  and  orally.  Its  expression,  far  from  taking  away 
one  of  the  best  deterrent  motives  against  the  practice,  rather  forces  an  appeal 
to  the  manliness  of  the  individual.  The  motive  of  fear  never  accomplishes 
much,  while  a  frank  statement  of  the  real  condition  may  l)e  greatly  helpful. 

While  the  habit  of  self-ai)use  as  indulged  in  bv  the  ordinarv  individual 
practically  never  has  the  awful  consequences  that  have  been  sometimes  pic- 
tured as  resulting  from  it  even  long  after  its  cessation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  productive  of  many  pliysical  symptoms  during  the  time  of  its  indul- 
gence. There  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  discouraging  lassitudi'  and  a  tendency 
to  exhaustion  after  even  comparatively  small  efforts.  WHiile  this  is  true  for 
ordinary  muscular  efforts  it  is  also  true  for  other  bodily  functions  that  involve 
muscular  activitv.  In  recent  years  we  have  learned  that  of  the  stomach  func- 
tions  the  motor  is  more  important  than  the  chemical.  In  the  bowels  the  motor 
function  is  extremely  important.  There  are  likely  to  be  disturbances,  then,  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  as  a  consequence  of  the  muscular  condition  that 
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rievelops  in  tlic^so  pati<*nt?.  PniUahly  iiinrt'  iini)(»rtaiU  «*Yfn  tluiii  the  jihysical, 
however,  are  the  psychic  results  of  tlic  hahit.  The  patirnt  frols  tlisi-oura^d 
and  east  clown  at  his  inal>ility  to  con«picr  himself  an<l  is  likely  to  avoid  such 
exercise  anfl  diversion  of  mind  as  would  make  normal  healthy  function  possible. 

Mental  Bistnrbances. — It  is  the  custom  to  sav  that  mental  deterioration  al- 
most  surely  follows  the  habit.  Those  familiar  with  mental  cases  often  see 
self-abuse  practiced  with  serious  results  by  youn*r  folks  whose  mentality  is 
deteriorated.  In  these  eases  the  practice  was  indul^red  in  with  ^eat  frequency 
and  with  direct  physical  consequences,  such  as  loss  of  sleep,  of  appetite  and 
the  like.  It  is  not  the  habit,  however,  that  has  caust^d  the  mental  deteriora- 
tion. The  young  patients  are  going  crazy,  but  not  l)ecause  of  self-abuse. 
Their  habit  of  self-abuse  had  originatcnl  and  become  exaggerated  l)ecause  they 
were  already  mentally  unbalanced.  Tlieir  extreme  indulgence  in  it  is  espe- 
cially due  to  their  lack  of  control  over  themselves,  becaust*  they  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  strong  w\\\  power  with  regard  to  any  thing.  A  vicious  circle  is 
formed  and  the  insane  young  man  gradually  dee]>ens  his  insanity  by  hurting 
his  physical  condition  through  over-indulgence  in  the  habit  and  all  this  further 
less<*ns  his  self-control;  but  were  it  not  for  the  original  mental  weakness  the 
habit  would  not  have  been  indulged  in  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Effect  on  Prostate. — There  is  one  phase  of  the  ill  efftn^ts  of  self-abuse  that 
it  is  well  to  recall  as  having  the  confirmation  of  men  of  large  experience  and 
conservative  views.  There  is  a  definite  impression  among  six^ialists  in  genito- 
urinary (liseas<»s  that  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the 
frequently  reiM*ated  irritation  and  the  prolongation  of  that  irritation  of  the 
prostate  during  the  practice  of  self-abus<».  When  such  men  as  Hangs' and 
Keyes  are  agreed  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  then  even  though  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  the  changes  in  the  prostate  leading  to  its  enlargement  are 
evid(»ntlv  inflammatorv,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  the  functional  over-activitv 
of  the  gland  superinduced  by  the  practice  may  lead  at  least  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  glandular  elements  with  the  consequent  interference  with  urination 
which  so  frequently  comes  in  old  age. 

Physical  Factors. — lii^sides  mental  elements  that  predispose  to  the  fornui- 
tion  of  sexual  habits  tliere  are  physical  factors  that  are  important  in  these 
caws.  They  must  be  particularly  looked  for  and  treated  carefully  if  found, 
or  there  can  be  little  hope  of  relief  for  the  conditions.  Tlie  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  existence  of  a  long  foreskin,  especially  if  its  oix»ning  is  small, 
thus  leading  to  the  retention  of  urine,  the  deposition  of  urinary  salts  with 
the  formation  of  preputial  concreti(ms  or  so-called  calculi.  Tlu'se  are  intensely 
irritant,  cause  fre(|Uent  itching  and  thus  ])nKlis]>ose  to  these  sexual  habits. 
Even  where  the  preputial  opening  is  free  and  allows  egress  of  urine  without 
residue,  the  accumulation  of  smegma  often  causes  consid<Table  irritation  and 
if  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  with  cleansing  at  least  once  a  day  is  not 
maintained,  irritative  conditions  arise,  es])ecially  in  hot  weather,  that  may 
give  occasions  for  sex  habits. 

Under  these  conditions  the  habit  is  sometimes  sc^en  in  extremelv  earlv  vears. 
The  youngest  case  I  ever  saw  occurred  in  a  child  not  (juite  nineteen  months  old 
whose  mother  said  that  for  several  months  she  had  noticed  certain  curious 
actions  that  she  could  scarcely  understand  until  finally  the  truth  dawned 
on  her.    Then  she  was  morbidly  sensitive  about  it,  sure  that  the  habit  was  due 
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to  a  fault  of  her  own  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  consulted  a  physician. 
This  was  her  fourth  child  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  only  at  the 
conception  of  this  child  that  she  first  knew  what  sexual  pleasure  was.  She 
feared  tliat  lier  feeling  had  been  in  some  way  sinful  and  that  as  a  consequence 
of  her  sin  this  curious  habit  had  developed  in  such  early  years  in  lier  baby 
boy.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  these  instances,  I  found  that  the  ])repuce  was 
very  tight  indeed,  having  scarcely  more  than  a  pinhole  opening  in  it.  During 
urinaticm  this  ballooned  and  there  remained  in  the  pouch-like  process  at  the 
end  of  the  penis  a  certain  amount  of  residual  urine  after  every  urination. 
From  this  urinary  salts  had  been  precipitated  and  had  formed  scaly^oncre- 
tions  which  remained  in  the  preputial  pouch  and  were  extremely  irritant. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  irritation  the  baby  had  been  very^  itchy  and  it  was 
in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  the  itching  by  the  natural  process  of  scratching 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  sensations  aroused  had  been  discovered  and  the  sexual 
habit  had  been  formed. 

Not  infrequently  in  young  men  a  condition  resembling  this  to  some  degree 
at  least  is  found  and  then,  of  course,  the  question  of  its  removal  must  be 
taken  up  at  once.  It  is  surprising  how  often  in  youths  in  their  late  teens  con- 
cretions are  seen.  The  constant  irritation  makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  patient  to  keep  his  hands  from  the  parts,  and  so  circumcision  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Not  infrequently  when  the  preputial  condition  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  this  operation  may  also  be  at  least  advisable  if  not  necessary.  The 
matter  of  cleanliness  must  be  attended  to,  preferably  after  getting  up  in  the 
morning  and  not  before  going  to  bed  at  night,  for  the  reaction  after  cold 
water  may  cause  congestion  of  the  organ.  After  a  time  the  frequent  use  of 
cold  water  seems  to  make  the  parts  much  less  reactive  to  irritation  of  any 
kind. 

Physical  Effects. — The  super-excitation  of  nerves  consequent  upon  the 
more  or  less  general  erethism  that  is  induced,  lessens  resistive  vitality.  Vic- 
tims of  the  habit  are  more  liable  to  colds,  to  various  infectious  diseases,  and 
are  subject  to  fatigue  and  lassitude,  with  incapacity  to  work  to  their  full 
power.  They  lose  control  over  their  vasomotor  system  to  some  extent  as  a 
result  of  this  systemic  erethism.  They  blush  easily,  they  })erspire  easily,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  many  of  them  to  flash  as  if  of  lu^t  and  cold,  they  become 
pale  under  excitement  or  anger  more  than  formerly,  they  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  inclined  to  be  cold 
and  as  a  consequence  j)atients  are  tremulous.  This  represents  a  waste  of 
nervous  energy'  and  as  a  consequence  sleep  may  be  disturbed  and  digestion 
interfered  with. 

It  is  imj)ortant,  therefore,  to  consider  these  cases  as  really  needing  medical 
care.  For  their  treatment  the  most  important  consideration  is  prophylaxis, 
not  alone  of  the  habit  itself,  but  of  each  of  the  acts.  Prophylaxis  of  the  habit 
is  an  ethical  question  that  we  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  here.  Prophylaxis  of 
the  acts  recjuires  consideration  of  the  })hysical  and  moral  factors  that  predispose 
to  their  commission.  While  the  hnhit  may  have  secured  such  dee])  control  that 
the  patient  almost  desj)airs  of  relief  from  it,  when  care  is  taken  to  remove 
physical  and  moral  |»re<lis|)ositions  Ihe  eoiKjuest  of  the  hnhit  becomes  comj)ara- 
tivelv  easv.  Over  .-uid  over  n^iuu  1  have  seen  eases  that  have  lasted  for  vears 
in  which  the  j)atients  were  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  were  able 
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to  ilvnp  the  habit  ju?t  as  ioon  as  tht?y  tiwk  the  oieasun-s  accessary  to  pn»vcnt 
pr«*r|;.-po».inir  conditions. 

Breaking^  the  Habit. — once  physical  factors  protlisposinir  to  it  are  removed, 
thi^  hai»ir  ;>  not  so  hard  to  break  as  it  wouhl  s^-eni  to  l)e  tnmi  r:u»  sii:i;i<*stif)ns 
to  that  ♦•rfi»(t  nia«lt>  in  s^-nsatinnal  literanirn.  Ft  is  aeitiier  so  «ieh»t«*noua  in  its 
physii^al  Ptri-rts  nor  so  drterioratinjr  as  rf*;ranls  oharactiT  as  is  usually  state<L 
Anvon«»  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  timini»ss  can  l)reak  it  otf  if  he  reallv 
resolv.  s  in.  nv»r  .ini!  over  a:rain  I  liaw  :i*^«'n  patients  'piit**  ^urpri^'d  at  the 
ease  wirh  whi<Mi  thry  wi»re  able  to  avnitl  the  practiiM?  for  weeks  imce  they 
made  up  their  minds  in  the  matter.  Indewl  this  is  one  of  the  unfortmiiite 
features  in  r-nnipleti  ly  roni[uerin«r  the  haiiit.  It  is  eo?iiparariv»  ly  so  t*asy  to 
break  it  off  when  th.e  mind  is  matle  up  that  there  eonit-s  the  fe^linir  that  now 
it  must  be  absolutely  facile  to  keep  away  from  it.  This  is.  howi»v<-r,  nrver 
true.  Relapses  an-  extremely  easy.  If  the  patient  albnvs  himsilf  to  read 
vicious  books,  or  siijr;restive  literature  of  anv  kind,  or  permits  himself  an  in- 
dul<rence  in  the  reading  of  several  columns  of  the  accoimt  of  a  sex  murdrr 
trial,  or  jro'-s  to  st-e  a  sex  pp»l)leni  play  with  its  suLr,iiesti«ms.  or  ex[)osi<?s  himself 
to  stxually  excitin;r  conditions  of  any  kind,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  lapse 
into  rh«'  old  habit. 

Relapses  are  almost  inevitable.  But  it  is  easier  tt)  break  the  habit  the  sec- 
ond time  than  it  was  the  first  and  it  l)ecomes  inoreasinirly  I'asy  if  the  {)atient 
keeps  up  tin-  ftTort  of  reprulatin:r  his  life  so  as  to  avoid  the  «Hrasi<>as  of  the 
habit.  R*'laps»-s  are  rpiite  as  sure  to  ^x'our  as  with  rei;ar«l  to  alcoholism  if  oc- 
casions for  the  taking  of  liquor  are  not  seilulously  avtudrd.  Tlie  ^mtient 
always  •*eeiiis  to  n^-f'f]  a  confidant — someone  to  whom  he  can  go  for  help  and 
who  assures  him  of  the  ability  that  hr  has  to  overcome  himself  if  he  onlv 
will.  The  prartif-e  of  confession  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  it 
comparari\e!y  rasy  for  serious  people  of  that  faith  to  overcome  the  habit.  The 
phy^ii^ian  must  be  taken  into  confidence  in  the  same  way  and  for  a  time,  at 
least  onee  a  wf-ek,  the  patient  may  have  to  be  perft-ctly  frank  with  regard  to 
his  condition  in  order  to  have  the  help  affor<leii  by  such  confidinces.  The 
physieian  can  oft'-n,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  make  the  physical  condi- 
tions srieb  as  to  h*'lp  in  the  breaking  of  the  habit.  Bromides  taken  to  the 
extent  of  a  dram  or  more  a  day  are  almost  a  specific  for  sujK'rirritability  of 
the  nervous  sy-t^m.  and  if  taken  for  two  or  thr»*e  weeks  the  patient  will  usu- 
allv  bau-  little  or  no  dithcultv  in  overcominff  the  habit.  Thev  are  not  of 
much  avail  after  this  time  unless  the  patient's  character  has  btHn  arousinl  to 
determined  bilfifulness  in  the  matter. 

Fn  obstinate  casf's  it  mav  be  necessary  to  have  a  patient  come  everv  dav, 
or  at  least  everv  nefond  dav,  for  some  time  and  ;:ive  an  acc<^unt  of  how  he  has 
Hueewded  in  resisting  liis  habit  in  the  interval.  At  least  he  must  lx»  asked  to 
report  whenever  tbr  rf*  is  a  lapse.  Ft  is  surprising  how  much  the  anticipation 
of  having  to  t*ll  someone  els^e  of  a  drop  back  intn  the  habit  means  in  helping 
the  patient  ev*-ntually  to  oviTcome  it.  Very  slight  motivt^  serve  to  cause  re- 
lapses, but  almost  any  external  |>ersonal  aid,  if  pursue<l  with  confidence,  will 
avail  efTfctuaHv  t/>  lin-ak  it.  I  talk  from  an  exiKTirnci^  of  nuinv  cases  and 
know  how  much  ran  Im»  aeeomplishcd  even  though  patiints  insist  that  thev 
have  tried  all  the  rooureej*  of  th«'ir  will  power  and  of  prayer  without  avail. 
They  have  really  not  trie^i,  they  have  not  willed  in  reality;  sometimes  they 
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have  reached  a  point  where  they  cannot  will  without  the  moral  support  of 
another  personality.  This  can  be  readily  supplied  to  them  by  a  firm,  sympa- 
thetic physician  whom  they  respect.  It  will  take  time  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  relapse  whenever  the  will  is  relapsed,  but  the  habit  itself  can  be 
broken  without  much  difficultv  in  a  few  davs. 

Certain  times  are  particularly  dangerous  for  relapses  into  the  habit. 
These  are  just  before  going  to  sleep  at  night  and  before  getting  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning.  At  these  times  the  mind  must  be  occupied  or  else  the  patijent 
will  almost  surely  find  his  habit  recurring.  Often  the  habit  of  reading  in 
bed,  properly  supported  by  pillows  and  with  abundant  light  at  an  angle  that 
makes  reading  easy,  seems  to  be  good  for  these  patients,  because  tliey  may  read 
until  their  eyelids  get  heavy,  then  pull  the  chain  of  their  light  to  extinguish  it 
and  turn  over  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  prompt  rising  after  w^aking  is  im- 
portant. Bed  clothes  that  are  too  heavy  and  too  great  warmth  of  clothing 
predispose  to  sexual  excitation  and  must  be  avoided.  The  room  should  be 
cool  rather  than  warm  and  the  mattress  rather  hard. 

The  more  tired  the  patient  is  the  less  liability  will  there  be  to  difficulty  in 
these  matters.  But  air  is  even  more  important  than  exercise  in  giving  the 
tiredness  which  suj)erinduces  deep  sleep.  A  lessening  of  the  normal  amount 
of  oxygen  seems  to  relax  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  higher  centers  over  the 
sexual  centers  in  the  cord.  People  who  are  drowned,  those  who  are  hanged, 
and  those  whose  supply  of  oxygen  is  shut  off  by  the  inhalation  of  the  heavier 
gases  are  likely  to  have  involuntary  seminal  emissions.  These  are  probably 
consequent  upon  the  shutting  off  of  the  air. 

The  important  element  in  the  treatment  is  to  make  the  patient  feel  that,  if 
he  really  wants  to,  he  can  conquer  in  this  matter.  The  old  motives  of  fear, 
and  especially  fear  of  physical  consequences,  were  quite  unworthy,  and  inas- 
much as  they  had  any  effect  rather  produced  a  deterioration  of  character  than 
a  strengthening  of  it.  The  patient  must  understand  tliat  if  he  is  a  man  he  can 
overcome  it.  Religious  motives  will  help  much.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  a  case  wliere  religious  motives  were  not  the  most  important  element 
in  the  cure,  but  that  may  be  due  to  the  conditions  in  which  I  have  been  placed. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases  in  men  and  women  because  clergymen 
have  sent  them  to  me  in  order  that  they  might  be  helped  in  the  work  of  reform, 
and  while  there  are  many  relapses  and  some  had  apparently  given  up  the  effort 
in  despair  of  their  power  to  overcome  themselves,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those 
who  have  seriously  faced  the  problem  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  themselves, 
and  as  a  result  have  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  characters  and  more 
respect  for  themselves.  They  are  bettt^r  men  in  every  way  than  if  their  im- 
provement had  come  about  through  selfish  fear  of  physical  consequences. 

After  Cure. — After  the  habit  of  self-abuse  has  been  concjuered  the  seminal 
vesicles  will  have  a  tendency  to  evacuate  themselves  rather  more  frequently 
than  before  and  as  a  consequence  they  will  nag  at  certain  sexual  nerve  endings. 
They  are  used  to  having  their  contents  emptied  and  distention  is  followed  by 
rather  ready  evacuation.  During  the  course  of  this  evacuation  sexual  thoughts 
are  awakened  in  dreams  and  this  mav  lead  to  dream  states  in  which  there  seem 
to  be  lapses  into  the  old  habit.  This  constitutes  a  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  habit  entirely  in  young  and  vigorous  men.  They  may  even  be- 
come disheartened  by  it.     It  should  be  explained  to  them  that  they  must  let 
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[  contrary  habits  Tonji  gradujilly  and  iwrmit  nature  to  accommodate  herself  to 
[  the  new  stati?  of  alFnirs.  Tlie  bromiiies  are  a  useful  adjunct  for  body  and  mind. 
Supposed  After-effects. — At  iimee  a  patient  Buffering  from  some  exhaust- 
;  disease,  consumption,  heart  disease  or  the  various  forms  of 
'  Blight's  disease,  will  be  discouraged  by  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  in  earlier 
years  lie  allowed  himBelf  for  some  time  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  self-abuse. 
If  he  has  read,  and  very  few  men  have  not,  some  of  the  literature  issued  by 
the  advertising  "spucialists"  and  has  heard  the  unfortunately  exaggerated 
ideaa  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to  the  influence  on  health  of  thia 
habit,  he  will  become  more  or  less  disheartened  by  the  idea  that  ho  thus  under- 
mined his  conatitution  and  that  one  reason  why  he  is  not  able  to  react  better 
against  his  affection  is  tliat  he  seriously  diminished  his  resistive  vitality.  This 
idea  must,  of  course,  be  overcome  or  it  will  act  as  a  constant  source  of  un- 
favorable suggestion,  lessening  appetite,  tending  to  disturb  eleep,  banishing 
peace  of  mind  to  some  extent  and  tlius  inhibiting  the  patient  from  releasing 
Buch  stores  of  vital  energy  for  hia  recovery  as  would  surely  he  in  his  power 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Female  Habits. — The  habit  is  more  rare  in  women  than  in  men,  but  when 
it  occurs  is  a  little  harder  to  break.  In  men  it  usually  develops  in  youth,  but 
oftcncst  in  woiricn  who  are  ]iast  thirty-five  and  unmarried.  In  these  cases 
it  is  much  harder  for  the  patient  to  regain  self-control,  because  the  class 
of  women  patients  who  aeipiire  such  a  habit  have  less  character,  as  a  rule,  than 
I  the  men  who  fall  into  the  same  condition.  In  all  sex  matters,  once  pnasion 
,  ifi  aroused  or  habit  formed,  the  woman  is  likely  to  lose  control  of  herself  more 
than  is  the  man.  Even  in  women,  however,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  under 
favorable  circumstances,  quite  easy  to  secure  a  break  in  the  habit,  though 
relapses  are  more  frequent  than  in  men.  Certain  occupations  seem  partica- 
larly  to  favor  the  development  of  the  habit.  These  are  mainly  sedentary 
occupations  that  can  be  followed  without  the  necewity  for  such  attention  as 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  wandering  off  into  thoughts  that  may  prove  provoca- 
tive of  sexual  sensation.  Dressmakers  seem  particularly  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  affection,  and  those  who  run  sewing-machines  are  predisjwsed  by  the  move- 
ments involved  in  their  occupation  to  the  development  or,  at  least,  to  the 
persistence  of  the  habit. 

For  women  even  more  than  men  religion  and  the  motives  it  supplies  are 
the  most  efficient  factorH  for  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  liabiL  In  gi-neral.  the 
greater  difficulty  of  overcoming  it  in  them  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fact  that  they  live  indoors  much  more  than  men.  often  have  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, and  are  more  frequently  alone.  These  afford  opportunities  for  intn>< 
speetioD  and  for  the  harboring  of  thoughts  that  lead  to  relapses  into  the  habit. 
Besides,  women  are  more  prone  to  read  novels  and  stories  relating  to  sex  prob- 
lems and  the  details  of  sex  murder  trials  and  the  like  which  constitute  ever- 
recurring  sources  of  mcntnl  erethism-  If  tlicir  habits  can  be  modified,  {-spc- 
cially  if  they  can  bi-  made  to  realize  the  neeepsity  for  Iwing  out  in  tbe  air  as 
much  as  powible,  and  for  kec])ing  their  windows  open  at  niglit,  as  well  as  for 
thorough  i'leanlinetis — fur  cvitv  gynecologist  nutes  the  necessity  for  this  and 
how  frequently  it  hiip|>ins  lliat  neglect  of  it  leadi*  to  irriliibility  of  the  external 
organs  that  ii?  of  itself  a  i^erious  factor — then  it  wmld  U-  no  more  dilTicult  for 
women  to  overcome  thi-  Imbit  and  f;et  Iwyond  the  r.>!a|iscs  than  if  i^  for  men. 
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Sonu'tinics  we  have  to  overcome  a  morbid  dread  of  touching  themselves  even 
for  cleansing  j)urj)oses  which  allows  the  accumulation  of  irritant  material  and 
predisposes  to  relapse. 

Sexual  Perversion. — Sexual  perversions  are  sometimes  considered  as  differ- 
ent from  sexual  neuroses,  but  such  thev  reallv  are.  Thev  are  oftener  due  to 
habit  than  to  anything  deeper.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  unfortunate 
natural  inclination  of  some  people  to  indulge  in  sexual  perversion,  but  such 
talk  partakes  of  the  nature  of  similar  remarks  with  regard  to  habits  of  other 
kinds.  The  alcohol  habit,  for  instance,  is  formed  by  many  men  as  the  result  of 
their  environment  and  a  weakness  of  character,  with  lack  of  resolution  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  self-denial  when  they  afe  tempted  to  drink.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  only  too  often  the  custom  to  excuse  or  to  justify  many  of 
these  cases.  There  are  a  few  persons  in  whom,  owing  to  weakness  of  character, 
alcoholism  is  more  or  less  inevitable  if  occasions  for  indulgence  occur.  And  in 
the  same  way  there  has  been  much  maudlin  sentimentality  wasted  on  sexual 
perverts,  as  if  most  of  these  men  could  not  avoid  the  actions  that  the  rest  of 
humanity  abominates.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  who  because  of 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  nature  to  define  sex  in  them  properly — as  if 
she  had  not  quite  made  up  her  mind  which  sex  they  should  belong  to — are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  held  to  account  for  their  delinquencies  in  this  matter. 
Compared  to  the  whole  numl)er  of  sexual  perverts,  however,  these  are  very 
few.  Under  the  j)rotection  of  the  pity  awakened  for  these,  a  large  number  of 
others  find  quasi- justification  for  their  acts. 

Anyone  who  knows  much  about  these  patients  realizes  that  their  story  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  inevitably  impelled 
to  the  commission  of  the  acts  in  question.  ^lany  of  them  had  the  greatest 
abhorrence  for  it  at  the  beginning,  were  attracted  to  it  out  of  curiosity  and 
morbid  sexualism,  because  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  think  and  read  and 
dream  about  sex  matters  overmuch.  They  are  usually  idle  people  who  do  not 
take  life  seriously  and  who  have  an  inordinate  curiosity  about  sex  subjects. 
At  the  beginning  the  commission  of  the  perverted  sexual  act  was  associated 
with  an  intenselv  deterrent  rather  than  an  attractive  feelint',  but  <jraduallv  this 
was  overcome  and  a  contrarv  habit  has  been  formed.  It  is  ditlicult  to  break 
this  habit  and  to  get  away  from  the  morbid  sexual  ideas  that  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  grow  strong  in  connection  with  it. 

This  opinion  is  somewhat  different  from  that  held  by  many  men  who  are 
recognized  as  authorities  on  this  subject  and  who  find  many  excuses  in  the 
nature  of  their  patients  for  these  perversions.  If  it  is  recalkKl,  however,  that 
whenever  wealth  has  brought  luxury  to  a  ])e()])le  and  luxury  has  brought  over- 
refinement,  such  sex  perversions  have  been  particuhirly  noted,  it  will  be 
realized  that  not  nature,  but  the  ways  of  men  are  resj)onsible  for  their  de- 
velopment. Whenever  men  pay  much  attention  to  their  bodies,  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  their  muscles,  bathe  not  for  cleanliness  but  for  luxury,  sex  per- 
versions become  common  in  historv.  The  storv  of  (J reek  love  is  well  known. 
Corresponding  conditions  developed  at  Kome  under  similar  circumstances. 
According  to  good  authorities,  the  English  universities  became  tainte(l  with 
it  a  generation  ago.  Our  athletic  clubs  in  this  country  have  rightly  or  wrongly 
fallen  under  sus])icion  in  this  matter,  though  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  with 
regard  to  such  things,  and  popular  credulity  in  such  matters  must  be  recalled. 
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SoiTK'  eonfirmatorv  evidence  undoubtedly  there  wa?.  Sexual  perversions  then 
would  Feein  to  ^>e  due  in  mort  caise?;  to  definite  c^^mditionf  and  our  knowledge 
fiugge»?ts  readily  wliat  Fhould  fje  the  prophylaxi?. 

In  the  courtse  of  e^jiiie  i^tudiee  with  Professor  Magnan  at  L'Asile  Ste  Anne 
in  Parifi  I  gaw  a  numljer  of  these  eurioue  cstses  of  sexual  divagations,  exhibi- 
tioniFm,  eex  jKrver?ionp  and  similar  conditions.  Some  of  his  cases  were  clearly 
curious  examples  of  natural  tendency,  at  least,  to  mental  hermaphroditism. 
Occasionally  men  of  normal  development  oth^Twise  have  a  woman's  waist  and 
woman's  tors^i  alxive  the  waist,  and  many  womanly  coquettish  ways  that  point 
to  this  curious  mixture  of  sexes.  Occasionally  women  are  lacking  in  all  the 
pe«  characteristics  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  have  no  breasts  and  have 
the  hirsute  characteristi<-s  of  men  on  the  face  and  even  on  the  chest.  In  such 
cases  one  may  l>e  tempted  to  let  one's  pity  override  one's  better  judgment  and 
feel  that  resiKtance  to  the  temptations  to  indulge  in  perverted  sexual  feelings 
may  be  so  difficult  for  thc^se  perjple  as  to  be  almost  impossible.  Even  in  such 
cases,  however,  under  Magnan's  gentle  tutelage,  under  his  faithful  care  and 
sympathy,  men  and  woiiicn  k>st  most  of  the  tendency  to  commit  unnatural 
acts  and  certainlv  found  it  cfasier  to  live  normal  lives  than  before. 

For  the  majority  of  thffso  sexual  perverts,  however,  it  is  as  with  regard 
to  drug  addictions,  alcoholisin,  and  oWity,  just  a  question  of  willing  not  to 
indulge  in  certain  afifx^tites  that  WTVf?8  to  help  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  bn*ak  a  habit  that  has  become  a  stKX)nd  nature,  and  it  is 
almost  impossilile  that  it  should  1h?  accomplished  without  a  number  of  relapses. 
If  i\ui  patient  really  wishes  to  correct  the  evil  habit,  however,  this  is  perfectly 
possible. 

The  talk  of  a  third  sex  with  homo-sexual  inclinations  is  quite  beside  the 
mark.  Certain  of  this  class  have  a  weakness  of  intellect  and  of  will  that  is  at 
the  root  of  their  trouble,  but  not  a  few  of  them  pride  themselves  on  their  in- 
tellect and  will  power  in  most  other  things  and  must  not  be  permitted  to 
deceive  themselves  as  to  tlieir  weakness  and  its  significance.  It  is  not  nature 
but  self  that  is  at  fault  and  the  disease  can  be  completely  eradicated. 


SECTION  xni 

SKIN  DISEASES 
CHAPTER  I 

PSYCHOTHERAPY    IN    SKIN    DISEASES 

The  place  of  mental  influence  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  will  be  best 
realized  from  the  role  that  we  know  the  mind  plays  in  the  production  of  vari- 
ous skin  manifestations.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  skin  affections  which  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  on  mental  conditions,  worries,  anxieties,  shocks, 
frights  and  the  like,  and  a  number  of  skin  affections  that  have  been  labeled 
hysterical  which  occur  in  nervous  persons,  due  to  over-attention  to  self  and 
their  conditions.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  feet 
warm  by  thinkinp:  about  them.  Certainly  attention  to  any  part  of  the  skin 
surface  causes  a  tingling  and  hyperemia  may  follow.  Blushing  is  an  illus- 
tration of  mental  influence  on  the  skin,  and  anything  that  would  tend  to  make 
this  endure  for  some  time  would  give  rise  to  erythematous  conditions.  We 
know  the  creepy,  uncomfortable,  hot  feelings  that  come  over  us  in  times  of 
suppressed  excitement  when  we  are  waiting  for  something  to  happen ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pallor  and  tremor  that  accompanies  fright  or  fear, 
which  points  to  mental  influences  over  the  vasomotor  system  in  the  skin. 

TTrticarias. — Ceri:ain  skin  diseases,  especially  those  allied  to  the  urticaria 
group,  are  prone  to  occur  in  connection  with  excitement  and  worry.  In  the 
chapter  on  Neurotic  Intestinal  Affections  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  patients  who  suffer  from  intestinal  idiosyncrasies  and  have  excessive 
reactions  to  special  kinds  of  food,  as  cheese,  strawberries,  or  the  like,  some- 
times also  suffer  from  skin  lesions  and  intestinal  disturbance  through  wo^ry 
or  excitement.  While  preparing  for  examinations  or  undergoing  some  physi- 
cal trial  or  suffering  from  worry  or  anxiety  such  persons  may  have  urticaria 
or  even  wheals  on  the  skin.  There  may  be  some  dietary  disturbance  to  account 
for  them,  })ut  they  would  not  occur,  or  at  least  would  not  be  so  serious  and 
annoying,  but  for  the  disturbed  mental  condition.  Under  these  circumstances 
dermatographia  is  a  common  manifestation.  It  used  to  be  considered  a  symp- 
tom of  many  physical  conditions,  but  will  occur  in  almost  any  nervous  per- 
son during  the  course  of  an  examination  by  a  strange  physician  or  when  some 
important  medical  decision  is  pending. 

Eczema. — Not  only  tliese  passing  conditions  of  the  skin,  however,  but  more 
lasting  affections  have  been  connected  with  mental  disturbance.  Probably 
every  skin  specialist  has  noted  in  a  number  of  his  cases  that  a  first  attack  of 
eczema  came  after  a  period  of  worry  or  excitement,  or  sometimes  followed 
directly  on  a  fright.    When  relief  from  the  condition  has  been  brought  about 
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}fV  tr^-atf.'.*  nr.  r^  Iaf^:>  ^irrrTjr  'Iiirin;:  vfrr'iffU  <^f  ^n-in-  >•  womr  or  familv  anxietv 
or  Hi^rntal  -tr*>-'-<«  '  f  on*-  kin'!  or  another.  t.'ii"»:n«E-t  cris*^  in  Enzlanii  an? 
foil  H' I  to  hie  likely  to  Fi^-  foHowf-d  bv  the  recnrTenf:>*  f»f  ^-ze  ma  to  us  on- lit  ions 
in  oMr-r  rneinhjer-  ^f  the  Cabinet  or  hv  first  attacks  in  5«:»me  of  ibyne  whose 

m 

f^kin  ha**  Ur*n  irritat*'!  bv  «/^fme  internal  c^inditi'.n.  Unless  business  worrii-s 
can  Je  removed  or  familv  anxi^tif^  allave^l  the  cure  of  M^2*.-ma  beconi*^  a  diifi- 
cult  fuattfr,  M'-n  or  women  who  worr>-  abrmt  their  •r<Tceniatous  f<'n»lit:on  ap- 
pan-ntly  prolong'  it.  TTiii*  is  particularly  tni«-  if  thrv  have  little  to  do  and 
are  likely  to  \tf'  rniieh  ^i^-eupied  with  thenirfclv*-s  and  tht-ir  c^indition. 

Herpes. — If^ryi^rtie  /^-rinditions  resemble  urtic-arla  in  their  resi>«'ns**  t«>  nu-n- 
tal  eonditjoni^.  n«-rf>^-*  pr^-pntialis  and  herjpes  prog^-nitalis  occur  y^rtieularly 
in  f»**riple  who  worr>'  over  the  fK^ssibility  of  s^-mie  infi-cti^n  <>f  th«-  ^rnita^s. 
The  l«-sion«  are  likely  to  Ije  indob-nt  until  the  state  of  mind  with  re^rd  to 
♦hern  is  nli^vi-^l  by  rr-as?.nrance  as  to  their  coni|>aratively  innocuous  character. 
Kven  herfKrfi  zf/ster  ifl  prone  to  come  on  after  a  period  of  worry  and  anxiety.  It 
If*  due  to  infarction,  but  the  infc-ction  becomes  more  possible  after  a  lowering 
of  n-sifitive  vitality  in  the  ner\ou»  system.  This  is  particularly  true  as  reirards 
herf>es  facialis.  It  has  Ijec^n  noted  again  and  SLf^'in  that  facial  neuralgia  is 
mr/st  likely  to  of;eur  after  fright,  deep  emotion,  or  prolongefl  anxiety.  Treat- 
ment of  \h(^i  r«Wf«  will  only  be  Fuccessful  if  the  mental  state  is  set  right. 
ThiH  ift  particularly  true  with  regard  to  BelFs  palsy.  Patients  who  worrj- 
much  about  it  and  who  fear  that  it  may  have  lasting  results  are  likely  to  pro- 
long itH  course?  and  to  yiut  off  complete  cure  for  a  goo^l  while. 

Vasomotor  Disturbance. — There  is  a  series  of  skin  affections  connected 
dinffftly  with  the  vasomotor  Bvetem  of  the  skin  which  are  largely  under  the 
influence  of  emotional  or  mental  factors.  These  represent  particularly  the 
milder  forms  of  Raynaud's  disease  and  the  parallel  forms  of  Weir  Mitchell's 
disease*.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  arterioles  causing  what  the 
Fn-nch  call  *M<'a<l  fingers,"  and  in  the  other  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  system 
with  venous  congestion  in  the  parts.  They  are  seen  particularly  in  |>ersons 
of  highly  nervous  organization  and  esiH.*cially  after  periods  of  emotional  strain 
or  stress.  There  is  a  84'ries  of  affections  related  to  these,  characterized  bv 
numbness,  pares! lu'siji*,  going  to  sleep  of  the  fingers  or  nienil>ers,  tingling, 
and  even  milder  forms  of  itchiness — scmietimes  dignified  as  pruritus — which 
are  largely  due  to  mr-ntal  factors.  Some  jihysical  condition  will  need  to  Ik? 
correcrted,  but  they  will  only  disappear  if  the  mind  is  set  at  rest  and  if  the 
patient  is  kept  from  occupying  his  attention  much  with  them.  Concentration 
of  attention  will  make  them  chronic. 

Scurvy. — Scurvy  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  skin  disease,  though  it  has 
many  local  manifestations  (»n  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  deep 
nutriiir)nM!  disturbance  of  such  nature  that  it  would  seem  the  mind  could  have 
but  littb'  influence  over  it.  When  scurvv  was  common,  however,  it  was  often 
noticed  Hull  jiny  <'bange  of  attitude  of  mind  in  atfectrd  persons  brought  ame- 
lioration or  deterioration  of  condition.  Scurvy  develoj)s  with  sjH^cial  virulence 
during  discounig^nient  :  it  *xi'iii  better  with  the  dawn  of  hojK?.  It  has  been 
known  to  be  mucli  improved  by  the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement  when  all 
the  sick  mr'n  wanted  to  iro\  into  flie  fighting.  The  famous  case  of  the  Siege 
of  Breda  in  l<>'^')  is  often  quoted.  The  city  was  about  to  capitulate  because  so 
many  of  the  soldiers  wt-re  suffering  from  the  disease.     The  Princ(»  of  Orange, 
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however,  sent  word  that  a  new  and  powerful  remedy  had  hecn  discovered  that 
was  sure' to  cure  the  atrectiim.  and  that  he  had  secured  some  of  it  and  it  wouhl 
not  be  long  before  they  would  all  be  well.  What  he  sent  was  a  remedy  that  had 
been  used  with  indifferent  success  for  scurvy  when  taken  in  large  doses.  He 
could  send  only  enough  to  give  a  few  drops  to  each  patient.  This  small  dose 
was  wonder-working  in  its  effect  and  proved  to  have  the  healing  virtue  of  a 
gallon  of  the  liquor.  Most  of  the  patients  got  better  and  surrender  was  ])ut  off. 
Warts.-^A  striking  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  skin  is 
given  by  what  we  know  of  warts.  All  sorts  of  charms  have  been  not  alone 
suggested  for  them  but  found  to  work  in  certain  cases.  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
"Natural  History"  tells  the  story  of  the  charming  away  of  warts  and  exempli- 
fies it  by  his  own  experience.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  a  number  of  warts — 
at  least  100 — came  out  upon  his  hands.  One  of  these  had  been  there  from 
childhood.     The  manner  of  their  cure  he  details  as  follows: 

The  English  Ambassador's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  saperstition, 
told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts;  whereupon  she  got 
a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side; 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  wart  which  I  had  from  my  childhood.  Then  she  nailed 
the  piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun.  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  win- 
dow, which  was  to  the  south.  The  success  was  that  within  five  weeks'  space  all 
the  warts  went  away,  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured  for  company. 
But  at  the  rest  I  did  not  marvel,  because  they  came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go 
away  in  a  short  time  again;  but  the  going  away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so 
long  doth  yet  stick  with  me. 

Lucian,  the  Greek  satirist,  tells  that  warts  were  cured  by  magic  in  his 
time.  Carpenter  in  his  "Human  Physiology,"  page  984,  says :  "The  charming 
away  of  warts  by  spells  of  the  most  vulgar  kind  belonged  to  those  cases  which 
are  real  facts,  however  they  may  be  explained."  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  in  his  "In- 
fluence of  the  Mind  Upon  the  Body"  says :  "In  visiting  a  county  asylum  some 
years  ago  my  attention  was  directed  to  several  of  the  patients  who  were  pes- 
tered with  warts  and  I  solemnly  charmed  them  away  witliin  a  specified  period. 
I  had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance  until  on  revisiting  the  institution  a 
few  months  afterwards  I  found  that  my  practice  had  been  followed  by  the 
desired  effect  and  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  real  benefactor."  This  feature  of 
the  method  of  removing  warts,  setting  a  date  before  which  they  shall  disap- 
pear, is  noted  in  most  of  the  successful  charms.  Dr.  Tuke  tells  of  a  case  in 
which  a  gentleman  on  shaking  hands  with  a  young  lady  noticed  that  she  had 
many  warts.  He  asked  lier  how  many  she  had;  she  replied  about  a  dozen,  she 
thought.  "Count  them,  will  you,"  said  the  caller ;  and  taking  out  a  piece  of 
paper  he  solemnly  took  down  her  counting,  remarking:  "You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  your  warts  after  next  Sunday."  Now  it  is  fact  that  by  the  day 
named  the  warts  had  disappeared  and  did  not  return. 

Neurotic  Pigmentation. — Pigmentation  occurs  very  commonly  as  the  re- 
sult of  neurotic  conditions.  Dr.  Champneys,  in  his  article  on  "Pigmentation 
of  the  Face  and  Other  Parts,  Especially  in  Women,"  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Reports,  Volume  XV.  has  illustrated  this  very  thoroughly.  The  pig- 
mentations of  women  during  the  ])liases  of  genital  life,  menstruation,  preg- 
nancy, the  menopause  and  the  fact  that  eunuchs  are  usually  fair  and  fat, 
while  deep  pigmentation  in  the  white  race  is  usually  associated  with  sexual 
irritability,  all  make  interesting  studies  in  this  subject.     From  comparative 
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anatomy  and  physiolojnr^-  the  influenct*  of  the  norvoiiii  syst<^^m  over  pigmentation 
has  ^)een  vcrv  well  illustrattxi.  Briicke  in  ISol  estahlis?lu'd  the  influence  of 
the  nrrve?  on  the  color  of  the  ehaineleon  and  of  llu*  frn;Lr.  and  there  have  been 
many  confirmations  of  his  work.  Pouchet,  in  1876,  in  the  Journal  dr  VAnuto- 
mie  ft  de  Phifsiolotjie  ])rovt»fl  that  fish  jjainwl  the  |>ower  of  changin*;  color  by 
practice  and  lost  it  l)y  disuse.  The  influence  in  most  cases,  animal  and  human, 
which  j)roducL»s  pi«imentation  is  exerted  hy  the  nervous  system  through  the 
vascular  supply.  The  duskiness  that  sometimes  comes  with  emotion,  the  pal- 
lor that  accompanies  strong  mental  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  blushing  states, 
show  that  the  vasomotor  system  can  1k»  influenced  in  every  part.  Pigmenta- 
tion often  seems  only  a  consequence  of  local  continuance  of  such  disturbance. 
Many  of  the  feminine  patients  in  whom  even  dci^p  discolorations  around  the 
eyes  occur  in  conm»ction  with  menstruation  are  typiciil  neurotic  individuals. 
It  is  worry  in  combination  with  the  physical  disturbance  that  produces  the 
pigmentation.  There  are  some  eases  on  rei'ord  wliere  emotional  states  have 
caused  loss  of  pigment  in  the  mgro  or  other  colored  races,  or  in  the  hair,  as 
when,  in  well-sul»stantiated  cases,  jKH)pleV  hair  lias  iKiome  white  in  a  single 
night.  In  every  case  of  pigmentary  disturbance,  then,  the  individual  must 
be  carefully  studied  and  as  far  as  possible  all  emoticmal  disturbance  must  Ik» 
eliminated.    Without  this  other  treatment  usually  fails. 

Pmritas. — Pruritus  in  the  old  is  often  a  hothersome  symptom.  All  sorts 
of  remedies,  internal  and  external,  are  rivommended  for  it  and  successes  are 
reported  with  them.  Whenever  there  are  nuiny  remedies  for  a  symptom  com- 
plex, it  usually  means  that  the  suggestive  element  in  all  of  them  is  large. 
For  pruritus  the  influence  of  the  patient's  mind  is  extremely  important. 
Often  it  will  be  found  that  these  old  patients  are  getting  out  scarcely  at  all, 
but  are  living  in  close  confinement  in  their  rooms,  the  air  of  which  is  scarcely 
ever  changed.  I  have  known  even  the  keyholes  to  be  stuffed  and  arrangements 
made  bv  which  the  cracks  between  the  door  and  the  frame  were  rendered 
impervious  to  air.  In  these  cases  the  most  important  feature  of  any  treatment 
is  to  secure  a  j)ro|>er  amount  of  air.  Sir  Henry  Tlumipson,  the  great  English 
surgeon,  in  his  advice  how  to  grow  old  successfully,  written  when  he  himself 
was  over  80,  sugge-^ted  that  the  c<*lls  of  the  skin  niH?ded  an  air  l>ath  every  day. 
He  advised  that  men  should  make  all  their  toilet  arrangements  for  the  day 
without  any  garments  on.  Washing,  the  preparation  of  clothing,  shaving,  and 
what(»ver  else  was  done  in  the  early  morning  was  to  be  accomj>lished  after  the 
night  clothes  were  taken  off  and  In^fore  other  clothes  were  ]nit  on.  He  lived  to 
be  well  above  eighty  and  was  sure  that  this  practice  had  been  of  help  to  him. 
Stimulating  rubbings,  if  done  gently  and  without  the  production  of  too  much 
reaction,  will  always  benefit  these  i)eo])le. 

If  old  peo])le  have  no  interest,  nothing  that  attracts  their  attention,  and  if 
they  once  develop  pruritus  their  mind  gets  concentrated  on  their  cutaneous 
sensations  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  them  bv  anv  treatment  until 
their  minds  get  (x^cupied  with  something  else.  Anyone  who  wants  to  sit  in  a 
chair  for  a  few  minutes  and  think  about  his  cutantH)us  sensations  will  soon 
realize  how  vividly  these  can  Im?  brought  to  mind  and  how  annoying  they  can 
lK»come.  To  sit  and  think  of  a  portion  of  the  body  is  to  want  to  scratch  it 
before  long.  Scratching  produces  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface  that  adds  to 
the  itchy  feeling.     The  only  way  to  g(»t  away  from  it  is  to  get  the  mind 
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occupied  with  something  else.  Of  course,  where  circulation  is  weak  because 
of  failing  heart  or  disturbed  because  of  arteriosclerosis,  treatment  directed  to 
these  conditions  should  be  employed,  but  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  blush- 
ing and  skin  feeling  must  not  be  forgotten. 

When  pruritus  develops  in  the  old  in  connection  with  phases  of  arterial 
degeneration — its  most  intractable  form — it  is  important  to  remember  that 
diversion  of  mind  is  the  most  important  therapeutic  agent  that  we  have.  The 
old  have  few  diversions.  They  have  given  up  their  ordinary  occupations,  they 
are  often  no  longer  interested  in  reading,  friends  whom  they  used  to  know 
have  died,  and  they  are  left  a  great  deal  to  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
stances anything  the  matter  with  them  brings  about  a  concentration  of  atten- 
tion. This  is  even  more  true  if  they  have  been  very  well  in  earlier  life  and 
have  had  practically  no  experience  with  sickness. 

Hysterical  Cutaneous  Conditions. — There  are  certain  cracks  of  the  skin 
with  ulcerative  lesions  which  occur  in  hysterical  patients  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  knuckles  that  represent  a  phase  of  unfavorable  influence  of  the  mind. 
When  these  patients  begin  to  worry  or  be  anxious  they  know  that  these  skin 
lesions  will  follow.  Expectancy  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  the  lesions  will 
come  and  attention  adds  to  their  chronicity.  It  has  been  noted  that  "chapped 
hands/'  especially  when  accompanied  by  deep  cracks  in  cold  weather,  are  made 
worse  by  anxiety  or  worry.  In  many  neurotic  patients  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
such  conditions  satisfactorily  unless  the  patient's  mind  can  be  put  at  ease. 
It  is  surprising  how  intractable  these  conditions  can  be,  but  that  is  usually 
because  all  the  physician's  attention  is  devoted  to  the  skin  instead  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  being  given  also  to  the  patient's  mental  and  nervous 
condition. 

Artefact  Skin  Lesions. — Of  course  artefact  skin  lesions  produced  by  the 
application  of  carbolic  acid  or  nitric  acid  or  ammonia  or  some  other  chemical 
irritant,  or  by  rubbing  with  pumice  stone,  or  with  the  thumb  as  schoolboys 
make  what  in  my  schooldays  were  called  "fox  bites,"  are  skin  lesions  con- 
nected with  a  special  state  of  mind  and  so  deserve  a  mention  here.  The  physi- 
cian finds  them  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances  at  times  and  in 
patients  apparently  above  all  suspicion  of  their  self-infliction.  Tlioy  can  only 
be  prevented  by  changing  the  patient's  state  of  mind,  though  this  is  scarcely 
what  is  ordinarily  thought  of  in  psychotherapy.  Where  skin  lesions  are  atypi- 
cal it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  this  curious  condition. 

The  Mind  in  Dermatotherapy. — I  have  had  old  dermatologists  assure  me 
that  they  felt  that  the  mind  influenced  materially  the  course  of  many  forms 
of  skin  disease.  Younger  dermatologists  are  prone  to  be  localists ;  as  they  get 
older  the  treatment  of  the  patient's  general  condition  is  felt  to  be  more  im- 
portant ;  after  twenty  years  of  experience  they  realize  the  place  of  psycho- 
therapy in  the  treatment  of  their  cases.  What  is  said  here  is  only  meant  to  be 
suggestive,  but  certainly  sufficient  data  are  supplied  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
the  mind  greatly  influences  skin  conditions  and  must  always  be  treated  if 
success,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  is  to  be  secured.  I  have  seen  confidence  in 
a  particular  physician  or  remedy  do  much  for  even  the  most  sloughing  and  ob- 
stinate psoriases.  Eczema  follows  the  same  law.  If  psychotherapy  can  help 
in  the  treatment  of  conditions  that  are  so  often  intractable,  it  must  surely  not 
be  neglected  in  other  cases. 
33 
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carbuncle,  occasionally  an  intractal)le  eczema  or  a  great  itchiness  of  the  skin, 
or  an  irritation  of  the  external  urinary  organs,  the  occurrence  of  cramps  at 
night,  or  neuralgia  pains,  have  led  to  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  the  find- 
ing of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.  As  a  ride,  the  patients  are  at  once 
put  on  a  diet  crmtaining  little  starch  and  no  sugar,  and  after  a  short  time  most 
of  the  botbersome  symptoms  of  the  diabetes  have  ceased.  Their  own  worry, 
however,  the  strictness  of  the  regimen,  the  craving  for  starches,  the  decrease 
in  weight  from  the  limitation  of  diet,  have  made  them  profoundly  miserable. 
Their  feelings  have  been  translated  into  the  definite  conclusion  tbat  the  disease 
must  still  be  making  progress  since  they  feel  so  miserable,  and  they  have 
suffered  more  from  their  mental  state  tban  from  their  diabetes. 

This  is  as  true  of  physicians  themselves  when  they  are  sufferers  from 
diabetes  as  of  ordinary  patients.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  physicians  make  them- 
selves more  profoundly  miserable  because  of  their  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
disease  than  other  people  do.  I  have  had  the  confidences  of  more  than  a  dozen 
physicians  who  were  sufferers  from  diabetes,  and  all  of  them  admitted  that 
they  had  suffered  more  from  their  scare  over  the  disease  and  from  trying  to 
maintain  a  sugar-free  diet  than  from  the  effects  of  their  ailment.  The  lower- 
ing of  nutrition  reacts  upon  the  nervous  system,  already  laboring  under  the 
strain  of  the  persuasion  that  an  incurable  disease  is  present,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  whole  series  of  nervous  and  often  mental  symptoms,  especially  of 
the  depressive  kind,  that  still  further  disturbs  digestion,  interferes  with  per- 
istalsis, causes  constipation  or  alternate  constipation  and  diarrhea,  leads  to 
wakefulness  at  night,  inability  to  concentrate  attention  and  a  constant  state 
of  worry.  All  this  reacts  upon  the  system  and  further  increases  the  diabetes, 
that  is,  the  inability  to  use  sugar  properly,  and  adds  to  its  elimination  through 
the  urine. 

Favorable  Suggestion. — Just  as  soon  as  these  patients  realize  that  peo- 
ple have  often  had  considerable  quantities  of  sugar — two  per  cent,  or  more — 
in  their  urine  for  years  without  serious  consequences  and  that  most  diabetics 
die,  not  from  the  affection  itself,  but  from  intercurrent  disease,  the  reassurance 
of  mind  which  ensues  makes  their  nervous  svstem  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
further  disturbance  of  metabolism  and  they  are  able  to  consume  more  starch 

ft. 

and  sugar  without  increasing  the  amount  of  sugar  in  their  urine.  This  is  not 
true,  of  course,  for  the  severe  diabetes  that  attacks  young  people.  These  run 
a  rather  rapid  course  and  usually  end  in  from  one  to  two  years  in  diabetic 
coma  or  some  complication  connected  directly  with  the  diabetes. 

Danger  of  Over-treatment. — To  strive  to  keep  the  urine  ol  diabetic  pa- 
tients free  or  nearly  free  from  sugar  is  practically  always  sure  to  produce  a 
serious  effect  upon  general  nutrition  and  to  disturb  the  patient's  mind  and 
nervous  system.  Very  often,  however,  an  attempt  of  this  kind  is  made.  Doc- 
tors who  suffer  from  diabetes  are  too  prone  to  watch  their  urine  carefully  from 
day  to  day  and  this  only  emphasizes  their  solicitude  about  themselves,  impairs 
their  digestion,  and  produces  sueb  preoccupation  of  mind  that  all  their  func- 
tions are  sure  to  be  disturbed.  After  a  time  they  learn  that  their  general  con- 
dition, is  a  more  important  question  than  the  amount  of  sugar  in  their  urine. 
If  they  can  maintain  their  weight  with  reasonable  frin^dom  from  the  secondary 
Symptoms  of  diabetes,  then  the  primary  symptom — ^the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  urine — may  be  almost  or  quite  neglected. 
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Interval  Treatment. — Van  Norden  has  pointed  out  that  if  diabetic  pa- 
tients are  occasionally  made  to  observe  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  a  time  an 
a])8olute  diet,  these  intervals  seem  to  form  a  new  starting-point  for  metabolism 
and  enable  the  patient  to  increase  his  power  of  utilizing  sugar  and  consequently 
to  diminish  his  pathological  elimination  of  it.  Patients  look  forward  witli 
interest  to  these  periods,  provided  that  in  the  intervals  they  are  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  starch ;  and  each  one  of  them  seems  a  landmark  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  There  is  a  strong  element  of  suggestion  in  this  that  acts  very 
favorably  and  greatly  influences  the  actual  power  of  such  intermissions  to  help 
nature  recover  her  lost  metabolic  faculties.  This  is  certainly  a  better  method 
of  treatment  than  the  attempt  to  keep  up  an  absolute  diet  which  so  easily 
produces  the  other  evil  of  nervousness  that  adds  to  the  diabetes,  so  that  there 
is  question  of  choosing  between  two  evils,  and  the  lesser  evil  includes  particu- 
larly the  reassurance  of  the  patient. 

The  Individaal  in  Diabetes. — While  diabetes  is  a  question  of  glycosuria 
and  usually  of  hyperglykemia,  and  the  consumption  of  any  form  of  cane  sugar 
or  of  starch  convertible  into  it,  will  usually  increase  the  diabetic  tendency, 
not  all  the  forms  of  starch  which  may  change  into  cane  sugar  have  the  same 
effect  in  all  individuals  or  undergo  the  same  modifications.  Some  patients,  for 
instance,  stand  milk  better  than  others  and  may  take  large  (juantities  of  it  so 
that  there  is  less  craving  for  starchy  foods.  Most  patients  can  take  potatoes 
better  than  bread  even  when  there  is  the  same  equivalent  of  starch  in  each. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  potatoes  from  their  early  years  sometimes 
stand  them  well  and  may  be  able  to  take  them  almost  with  impunity.  I  have 
noted  in  several  cases  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  accustomed  to  oatmeal  from 
their  early  years,  seem  to  be  able  to  take  notable  quantities  of  this  food  when 
suffering  from  diabetes  without  having  a  marked  increase  of  sugar  in  the 
urine. 

There  are  forms  of  sugar  that  satisfy  the  craving  of  patients  for  sweets 
and  may  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities  without  seriously  disturbing  meta- 
bolism. Honey  is  one  of  these,  its  sugar  occurring  in  the  form  of  mannite,  and 
there  are  other  substances  related  to  it  that  probably  can  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  seems  to  be  sugar  in  the  urine 
of  certain  patients,  that  is,  grape  sugar,  has  proved  on  more  careful  investiga- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  other  chemical  forms  of  sugar.  We  have  a  numl)er  of 
cases  of  jx'ntosuria  on  record  in  which  patients  were  excreting  ])enatomic  sugar, 
but  had  not  glycosuria,  though  their  urine  responded  to  the  ordinary  tests  for 
this.  It  seems  well  not  only  to  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  but  to 
use  what  we  have  learned  to  make  patients  feel  that  their  condition  though  not 
curable  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  individual  peculiarity  for  reassurance,  for  the  extension  of  the 
diet  in  any  possible  way,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  cravings  which  are  so 
likely  to  come  to  these  patients.  Some  of  their  craving  is  really  due  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  cannot  have  a  particular  article  of  diet.  Whenever  any 
human  Inking  knows  that  lie  cannot  have  a  thing,  the  liking  for  it  grows  by 
suggestion  and  then  it  may  l)ecome  an  obsession.  To  Iw  allowed  even  small 
quantities  of  it  is  often  enough  to  enable  patients  to  overcome  this  and  at 
least  put  them  in  a  better  state  of  mind. 

Physical  Condition. — The  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  less  severe  eases  of  diabetes  is  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  mystery  of  diabetes  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  muscles  are  an  important  factor  in  our  disposal  of  sugar  within  the  body. 
The  material  which  is  burned  up  in  the  muscles  during  movement  is  a  form  of 
sugar  derived  directly  from  the  starch  and  sugar  ingested.  When  diabetics 
exercise  freely  much  more  of  their  sugar  is  consumed  within  the  body  and 
much  less  of  it  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  than  when  very  little  or  no 
exercise  is  taken.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  when  patients  are  taking  abundant  exercise  and  when  they 
are  taking  practically  none.  Even  on  a  much  more  liberal  diet  the  percentage 
of  sugar  is  likely  to  be  less  in  the  exercising  patient.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  diabetic  scare  is  likelv  to  be  almost  a  cwsation  of  muscular  exercise.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  results  of  diabetes  in  many  cases  is 
a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  muscles  on  comparatively  little  exertion.  Indeed,  this 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  that  is  noted  and  that  calls  the  attention  of 
the  patient  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  him. 

This  occurs  when  there  is  a  serious  disturbance  of  sugar  metabolism  so  that 
the  patient  who  consumes  large  amounts  of  starch  and  sugar  is  excreting  most 
of  it.  Just  as  soon  as  the  diet  is  made  a  little  more  rigid  and  the  sugar 
metabolism  improves,  then  exercise  can  be  taken  and  will  benefit  the  patient. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  women  suffering  from  diabetes  whose  depression 
on  being  told  that  they  are  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  tempts  them  to 
remain  within  doors ;  the  frequent  tendency  to  urination  further  adds  to  their 
disinclination  to  go  out.  Under  these  circumstances  they  lose  their  appetites, 
do  not  sleep  well,  and  become  highly  nervous,  thus  increasing  their  diabetic 
tendency.  If  they  are  required  to  go  out  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  rather  long  riding  or  walking  periods  every  day,  their  general  health  will 
at  once  improve  and  the  diabetes  will  become  more  manageable.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  without  exception  even  in  patients  well  beyond  middle  age,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  the  diversion  of  mind  as  well  as  the  salutary  tiredness 
and  thorough  oxidation  consequent  upon  outdoor  exercise  that  is  the  best 
possible  remedial  measure  for  these  cases. 

Solicitude. — It  is  important  that  diabetic  patients  should  not  be  both- 
ered by  frequent  reports  upon  their  urine.  Their  improvement  and  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  is  at  best  but  slow,  and  is  subject 
to  many  variations.  While  improvements,  especially  at  the  beginning,  are 
sources  of  great  encouragement,  the  deteriorations  that  are  likely  to  be  rather 
more  frequent  are  prone  to  overweigh  the  good  effects  and  eventual  discourage- 
ment results.  It  is  not  from  the  urine  ])ut  from  the  general  condition  that 
the  improvement  in  the  diabetic  condition  is  to  be  judged.  So  long  as  the 
patient  feels  strong,  gains  in  weight  (when  they  do  not  belong  to  the  obesity 
type  of  diabetes),  the  diabetes  itself  is  almost  sure  to  be  improving,  even 
though  there  may  be  discouraging  periods  as  regards  the  amount  of  sugar 
eliminated. 

Dangers  of  Big^d  Diet. — There  are  more  dangers  in  a  rigid  diet  than 
in  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  in  the  consumption  of  starches  and  sugars. 
The  craving  for  these  becomes  so  strong  as  to  make  life  intolerable  to  many 
people  unless  a  certain  amount  of  these  su])stanceB  is  allowed.  It  is  rather 
easy  to  manage  limitation  while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  l)e  sure  that 
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patienti*  will  praoticr  al>solute  denial.  Bosidcf,  tlio  aliimst  complete  aljsence 
of  starches  and  sugars,  even  though  their  place  is  ^iipplie<l  bv  xhv  fats,  always 
seems  to  predispose  patients  to  the  development  of  tlu*  acid  intoxication  which 
results  in  the  coma  often  so  serious  an  incipient  of  dialx*tes.  It  is  for  this 
reason  particularly  that  mild  diet  regulations  are  clinically  more  judicious 
than  the  absolute  d«*nial  which  on  chemical  and  physiological  groundi^  st-enis 
to  be  the  scientific  ideal.  A  ratlier  go<Ml  therajH'utic  method  is  to  have  the 
patients  maintain  a  rigid  diet  for  some  ten,  fifte<*n  or  twenty  days  and  then 
leave  them  practically  without  rcfirictions  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  Con- 
tinuous restriction  of  diet  lK*<-omep  appalling.  Looking  forward  to  a  jwriod 
when  they  can  eat  as  other  people  do  relieves  the  tedium,  and  makes  it  much 
easier  to  keep  the  restrictions.  The  mental  intlut'nce  of  this  mod«Tate  treat- 
ment is  very  favorable  and  encourages  the  pati<*nts  in  the  thought  that  after 
all  their  disi-ast*  is  not  so  serious.  This  is  the  most  important  element  in 
psychotherapy. 


CHAPTER  II 

GRAVES'    DISEASE 

Graves'  disease,  sometimes  called  Basedow's  disease,  though  the  Irish  phy- 
sician has  a  right  to  the  name  by  priority,  is  often  calked  exophthalmic  goitre, 
because  this  terra  is  descriptive  of  the  two  most  marked  symptoms.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  casis  in  which  there  is  no  exophthal- 
mos and  even  no  goitre,  at  least  no  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  can 
be  demonstrate<l  external  1  v.  It  is  said  that  in  these  cases  there  must  he  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  l>ound  down  by  fascia  and  concealed  by  other 
structures  of  the  nwk  so  that  it  does  not  apj)ear  externally.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  there  are  cases  of  true  Gravels'  disease  without  enlargement  of 
the  thvroid  vet  with  the  cliaracteristic  tremor,  rapid  heart  and  the  mental 
symptoms  of  the  afft^jtion. 

Etiology. — The  symptoms  of  the  aflfection  often  develop  after  a  period  of 
excitement  or  worry,  or  at  critical  times  in  life,  if  sorrow  or  misfortune  proves 
a  burden.  Responsibility  sometinu^s  has  a  like  effect.  I  have  seen  a  woman 
patient  (m  several  occasions  in  the  last  fiftrcn  years  develop  marked  symptoms 
of  (i raves'  disease  when  she  was  |)la(ed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  involving 
worry,  while  in  the  intervals  when  pursuing  a  simple  ordinary  life  without 
trouble  of  mind  no  symptoms  were  present.  Oeeasionally  a  fright  seems  to  l)e 
at  least  a  predisj)osing  cause  for  the  development  of  the  symjitoms.  Emo- 
tional strains,  mental  stresses,  play  a  large  part  in  occasioning  Graves'  dis- 
ease, though  the  cause  of  it  is  probably  dee|)er  in  some  structural  deflect.  In 
recent  vears  nearlv  all  the  medical  attention  has  become  concentrated  on  the 
idea  that  the  disease  is  primarily  due  to  hyperthyroidization.  More  detailed 
study,  liowever,  has  shown  that  other  ductless  glands  are  probably  also  con- 
cerned in  the  etiology.  The  adrenals  particularly  seem  to  be  associated  closely 
with  the  thvroid  and  Graves'  disease  mav  be  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the 
co-ordination  In'tween  th(«^'  glandular  systems.    The  thymus  gland  is  usually 
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persistent  in  these  cases  and  this  must  represent  something  in  the  affection 
and  at  one  time  the  use  of  thymus  substance  for  therapeutic  purposes  seemed 
to  confirm  this  idea.  The  parathyroids  have  also  been  called  into  question 
and  their  use  in  therapcusis  seems  to  justify  this  to  some  extent,  though  prob- 
ably we  know  too  little  about  them  to  be  able  to  say  anything  definite  in  the 
matter. 

Even  tliough  the  affection  may  be  due  directly  to  hypersecretion  of  the  thy- 
roid, it  is  possible  tliat  the  mental  and  nervous  state  may  be  closely  con- 
cerned in  the  etiology.  Some  patients  have  had  an  enlarged  thyroid  for  years, 
without  any  symptoms  of  Graves'  disease.  Then  during  a  time  of  stress  and 
Avorry  or  anxiety  and  responsibility  symptoms  of  the  affection  develop.  The 
circulation  of  the  thyroid  is  under  the  control  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  affected  by  states  of  mind  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  an  increase  of  the  circulation  in  the  thyroid  and  as  a  consequence 
more  of  the  thyroid  secretion  may  get  into  the  blood  stream  and  produce  its 
effect.  Under  these  circumstances  anvthing  that  would  allay  the  excited 
mental  condition  and  thus  neutralize  the  unfavorable  effect  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  would  cure  or  at  least  relieve  Graves'  disease. 

The  affection  is  about  five  times  as  frequent  among  women  as  it  is  among 
men.  This  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  more  or  less  direct  correlation  between  the  sex  organs  in  women  and 
the  ductless  gland  systems.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  thyroid  is 
likely  to  be  engorged  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and,  indeed,  there  are  those 
who  have  attributed  some  of  the  8ymj)toms  of  tremulousness,  irritability,  and 
tiredness  at  this  time  to  over-functioning  of  the  gland.  In  women  who  have 
borne  a  child  the  thyroid  is  usually  somewhat  enlarged.  Good  authorities  in 
obstetrics  have  insisted  that  they  could  pick  out  of  a  group  of  women  in  even- 
ing dress,  those  Avho  had  borne  children,  from  the  appearance  of  their  necks. 
Probably  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thyroid  is 
intimately  related  to  the  genital  functions  in  women.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  direct  connection  could  be  traced  between  disappointments  in  love  or  in 
sexual  matters  and  the  development  of  Graves'  disease.  To  put  much  stress  on 
this  would  easily  lead  to  mistaken  conclusions,  though  it  represents  a  principle 
that  should  be  recalled  in  certain  cases  of  the  affection.  The  frequency  with 
which  slighter  disturbances  of  the  thyroid  occur  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon genital  incidents  of  female  life  and  their  comparative  insignificance  for 
health  or  strength,  should  make  for  the  holding  of  a  not  too  serious  prognosis 
in  the  affection. 

Symptomatology. — There  are  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  disease:  rapid 
heart  action,  tremor,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and  exophthalmos.  At 
least  two  of  these  are  largely  dependent  on  mental  influences.  There  are 
certain  accompanying  symptoms  that  are  of  importance  and  supposed  to  be 
connected  directly  with  the  disease,  though  oftener  they  can  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  upon  the  organism.  Emaciation 
is  common.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  a])petite  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  anxiety  and  solicitude.  Anemia  develops  as  a  consequence  and 
there  may  be  slight  fever  which  is  sometimes  inanition  fever.  Attacks  of 
vomiting  and  diarrh<ni  occur  intermittently  and  somrtimcs  there  is  constipa- 
tion.   The  disturbance  of  eating  consequent  upon  the  affections  seems  largely 
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resjjonsible  for  these.  The  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system  gives  rise  to 
flaphos  of  heat  and  cold  and  often  to  profuse  ixjrspiration.  Certain  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  menopause  can  be  compared  rather  strikingly  with  those 
of  Graves'  disease  and  have  been  attributt»d  to  the  disturbance  of  the  external 
secretion  of  the  ovaries  which  are  now  known  to  act  as  ductless  glands  as  well 
as  genital  organs. 

With  the  exc*eption  of  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and  the  exophthal- 
mos, all  of  the  8ynij)toins  of  (iraves'  disi»ase  are  of  a  kind  that  can  be  produced 
in  states  of  excitement  with  nothing  more  present  than  a  functional  n(»urotic 
condition.  It  is  true  that  the  tremor  is  characteristic  and  differs  from  that  of 
hysterical  patients,  being  finer  and  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  eight  to 
the  second.  The  rapid  heart  action,  however,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
general  circulation  which  causes  flushing  and  pruritus  and  the  sense  of  nerv- 
ousness, as  if  the  patients  were  in  a  constant  state  of  fright,  are  always  charac- 
teristically neurotic.  The  changes  in  disi)osition,  often  in  the  line  of  irrita- 
bility, sometimes  with  severe  mental  depression,  seem  in  many  castas  to  be  only 
a  mental  reaction  to  the  patient's  solicitude.  The  weakness  of  the  limbs 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  giving  away  of  the  legs,  is  connected  with  the 
tremor,  but  seems  to  be  neurotic  rather  than  of  any  more  serious  character. 
In  spite  of  all  our  study  of  the  affection  its  place  among  the  neuroses  must 
still  be  reserved  for  it,  at  least  as  regards  many  casc»s,  and  its  treatment  must 
be  conducted  with  that  idea  in  mind. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  easy  to  recognize  when  fully  developed.  At  the 
beginning  of  cases,  however,  and  in  certain  al)ortive  types  of  the  affection 
which  the  Frencli  have  called  formes  frustes,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult. 
Usually  the  first  symptom  is  tremor  and  this  of  itself  will  often  serve,  espe- 
cially in  association  with  general  symptoms  of  nervousness,  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis. Tremor  with  tachycardia  puts  the  case  beyond  doubt,  as  a  rule,  though 
of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hysteria  may  simulate  rather  closely 
this  much  of  the  disease. 

The  abortive  types  of  the  affection  are  important  because  they  masquerade 
as  forms  of  psychoneurosis,  hysteria,  and  the  like,  though  the  ])atients  are  not 
suggestible,  have  very  definite,  not  variable,  symptoms  and  get  l>etter  and 
worse  according  to  the  variations  in  the  underlying  affection.  Occasionally 
they  seem  to  be  associated  with  certain  other  forms  of  neurotic  conditions, 
especially  those  with  vascular  disturbances.  There  may  be  tinglings  in  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  occasionally  with  suffusion,  ervthroniehilgia — Weir  Mitch- 
ell's disease — and  even  a  tendency  to  the  wliit(»  '*dead  fingers"  as  the  French 
call  them,  of  Havnaud's  disease.  It  seems  not  unlikelv  that  further  studv  will 
show  that  many  of  these  affections  involving  disturbances  of  the  vasomotor 
system  are  connected  in  some  sjK*cial  way. 

Prognosis  in  Young  Patients. — Some  of  the  cases,  esj)(Tially  in  young  peo- 
ple, are  likely  to  seem  quite  discouraging  and  aj)|)arently  to  justify  even  a 
serious  operation.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  woman  seen  some  fifteen  years 
ago  when  she  was  about  sevent(»i»n.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid,  the  tremor  and  the  rapid  heart  were  all  marked.  The 
Fyinptc)nis  had  ]»een  growing  worse  for  over  a  year  and  the  outlook  was 
serious.  Ten  vears  later  I  saw  her  in  another  citv  in  i>erfeetlv  normal  health, 
married  and  happy  and  the  mother  of  two  healthy  children.    The  only  trace 
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apparently  of  the  disturbance  of  the  thyroid  to  be  noted  in  the  family  was  that 
her  children  got  their  teeth  very  late,  her  first  child,  a  boy,  not  cutting  his  first 
tooth  until  after  he  was  fifteen  months  old.  In  every  other  way,  however,  the 
boy  was  perfectly  well,  rugged  and  strong,  having  passed  through  his  summers 
without  any  serious  disturbance  and  not  being  a  particularly  nervous  or  excit- 
able child.  Such  comjilete  relief  from  symptoms  after  the  condition  had  been 
so  grave  would  ordinarily  have  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  for  Graves'  disease  as  it  occurs  among  young  growing  people, 
where  perhaps  the  thyroid  does  not  grow  in  proper  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  ])ody,  but  for  some  reason  overgrows,  the  prognosis  oi  the  case  may  seem 
to  be  much  worse  than  it  really  is. 

Treatment. — The  story  of  the  various  metliods  of  treatment  that  have  been 
reported  as  successful  for  Graves'  disease  serve  to  show  very  well  how  much 
the  affection  must  depend  upon  psychic  and  neurotic  conditions,  for  most 
of  them  have  been  positive  in  action  at  the  beginning  when  their  suggestive 
influence  was  strong,  and  quite  inert  after  they  had  lost  their  novelty  and 
their  power  to  influence  the  mind.  Sometimes  even  slight  operations  as  on 
the  nose,  the  removal  of  polyps,  or  of  a  spur  on  the  septum,  or  an  enlarged 
turbinate,  have  been  found  to  bring  relief  of  the  symptoms  of  Graves'  disease 
even  in  marked  cases.  Operations  upon  tlie  tonsils  have  had  a  like  effect 
and  even  shortening  of  the  uvula  has  been  reported  as  curative.  A  generation 
ago  applications  of  iodin  to  the  goiter  were  reported  to  have  good  effects.  In 
lancing  the  goiter,  sometimes  evidently  a  cyst  was  punctured,  but  sometimes 
the  lance  was  only  followed  by  a  slight  issue  of  blood,  yet  the  affection  was 
favorably  modified.  More  serious  operations  have  followed  by  complete  relief 
of  s}Tnptoms  for  a  time,  though  relapses  are  not  infrequent  and  occasionally 
the  patient  was  not  relieved,  though  apparently  all  the  conditions  present  were 
similar  to  those  of  other  patients  in  whom  the  operation  produced  excellent 
results. 

The  medical  treatment  of  Graves'  disease  demonstrates  interestingly  the 
power  of  suggestion.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  distinguished  English  ob- 
server announced  that  he  was  getting  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  Graves' 
disease  by  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance.  At  that  time  our  present 
theories  with  regard  to  hyperthyroidization  as  the  etiology  of  the  affection  had 
not  been  formulated,  though  some  vague  connection  between  the  thyroid  secre- 
tion and  the  symptoms  had  been  accepted.  A  number  of  patients  were  im- 
proved by  taking  thyroid.  Other  observers  found,  however,  that  not  only 
were  their  patients  not  improved,  but  they  seemed  to  be  worse  as  the  result 
of  the  thyroid  feeding.  The  English  physician  tlierefore  was  asked  to  say 
exactly  how  he  o])tained  his  material  and  prepared  it  for  his  patients.  Organo- 
therapy was  then  new  and  it  was  found  that  the  orders  given  to  the  butcher 
for  thyroid  had  been  filled  by  him  according  to  the  directions  by  furnishing 
portions  of  a  large  gland  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  calf.  This  was  the  thy- 
mus, and  not  the  tliyroid.  Thymus  was  then  deliberately  used  for  a  while 
and  there  were  some  re})orted  good  successes  while  the  treatment  was  new  and 
strongly  suggestive.    After  a  time  it  proved  to  be  of  no  avail. 

A  number  of  biological  remedies  were  tri(Ml  after  this.  Personally,  after 
having  made  some  studies  of  the  parathyroids  while  in  Virchow's  laboratory, 
I  resolved  to  try  material  from  those  glands    The  first  two  patients  to  whom 
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the  material  was  given,  with  a  careful  explanation  of  tlie  theory  on  which  it 
was  administered,  proceedt^d  to  obtain  relief  from  their  symptoms  and  an  in- 
termission in  their  disease.  Just  as  soon  as  I  purposely  omitted  to  explain  to 
patients  how  much  might  be  expected  from  this  new  remedy  and  failed  to 
make  suggestions  founded  on  the  parathyroids,  no  improvement  was  noted. 
In  the  first  two  cases  this  had  been  more  or  less  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  patients  could  stand  the  doses  suggested,  which  began  very  low 
and  were  gradually  increased.  The  material  seemed  to  have  no  ill  effects,  how- 
ever, and  a  definite  dosage  could  be  used  without  the  necessity  of  taking  pa- 
tients into  one's  confidence. 

A  numlier  of  serums  of  one  kind  or  another  were  reported  as  beneficial 
for  Graves'  disease.  It  was  admitted  that  thev  did  not  benefit  all  the  cases, 
but  that  in  certain  cases  they  did  much  good.  Practically  all  of  these  were 
strikingly  more  efficient  in  their  discoverers'  hands  than  wlien  used  by  anyone 
else.  Thyroids  were  removed  from  animals  and  after  some  time  serum  from 
these  animals,  supposed  to  be  of  lower  thyroid  content,  was  injected  into 
human  beings  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  hyperthyroidization  or  perhaps 
neutralizing  it  by  some  substance  present  in  the  serum.  One  very  interest- 
ing observation  on  most  of  these  cases  deserves  remark.  Tlie  animals  deprived 
of  their  thyroids,  such  as  goats  and  sheep,  lived  on  absolutely  unhurt  by  the 
operation,  and  as  one  experimenter  expressly  noted,  sold  for  more  money  after 
being  kept  for  a  year  under  observation  than  they  had  cost  him  before  de- 
thyroidization. 

Most  of  our  biological  remedies  for  Graves'  disease  then  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  therapy  of  the  affection  in  older  times.  It  was  particularly 
for  Graves'  disease,  or  at  least  for  nervous  symptoms  closely  resembling  Graves' 
disease — those  of  fright,  nervousness,  irritability  and  tremor — that  various 
more  or  less  terrifying  procedures  and  particularly  deterrent  substances  were 
employed  in  medicine.  These  j)atients,  for  instance,  were  cured  by  the  touch 
of  a  hanged  criminal,  and  particularly  by  the  touch  of  their  goiter  to  the 
mark  on  his  neck.  It  was  especially  for  them  that  Usnca,  the  moss  gathered 
from  the  skull  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  hanged,  was  of  benefit  when  ad- 
ministered internally.  Mummv  as  a  remedial  substance  remained  in  common 
use  until  well  on  into  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 

In  older  times  a  dead  snake  wrapped  around  the  neck  was  said  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  goiter  and  especially  those  casc»s  of  goiter  that  caused 
symptoms  of  fright  and  nervousness.  Evidently  anything  that  produces  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  patient's  mind  may  prove  hel|)ful.  Perhaps  the  sug- 
gestion enables  the  mind  to  control  the  cervical  symi)athetic  and  by  that  means 
the  circulation  in  the  thyroid  gland,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  blood  that 
flows  through  and  therefore  the  amount  of  secretion  that  is  carried  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  sympathetic  is  largely  under  the  influence  of  the 
emotions  and  that  through  it  very  important  effects  may  be  worked  out  in 
various  structures.  There  seems  no  other  possible  explanation  for  the  uni- 
formly reported  success  of  remedies  when  their  suggestive  power  is  strong  and 
their  failure  quite  as  invariably  later  even  in  the  same  eases. 

Operations. — In  recent  years  operations  for  the  removal  of  ])orti()ns  of  the 
enlarged  thyroid  have  become  popular  and  some  very  successful  results  have 
been  reported.    Those  of  us  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  influence  the  luinds  of 
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patients  in  Graves'  disease  favorably  hesitate  as  yet  to  pronounce  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  indication  for  operation  except  under  such  conditions  of 
pressure  in  the  neck  or  projection  of  the  eyeballs  as  may  lead  to  serious 
symptoms.  Not  all  the  operators  have  been  as  successful  as  some  who  made 
a  specialty  of  the  affection.  I  have  personal  information  which  shows  a  num- 
ber of  unsuccessful  cases  after  operation  and  the  records  of  conservative  sur- 
geons as  published  indicate  this.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many  cases  have 
been  re])orted  within  a  few  months  as  cured ;  if  they  were  comparatively  without 
symptoms,  surgical  intervention  is  considered  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. For,  be  it  noted,  very  few  are  entirely  without  symptoms,  even  after 
operation. 

Dr.  William  H.  Thompson  in  his  book  on  "Graves'  Disease"  points  out 
that  even  so  good  an  operator  and  so  thoroughly  conservative  a  surgeon  as 
Kocher  reports  cases  of  Graves'  disease  as  cured,  which  are  still  exhibiting 
symptoms  that  would  make  the  medical  clinician  hesitate  to  agree  with  him 
and,  indeed,  rather  lead  him  to  expect  that  under  the  stress  of  worry  and 
excitement  there  may  be  redevelopment  of  the  symptoms.  As  the  number 
of  cases  operated  upon  has  increased  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
relapses  might  be  expected  in  certain  cases  even  after  removal  of  large  portions 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not  understand  as 
yet  what  is  the  underlying  pathological  significance  of  the  symptoms  grouped 
under  the  term  Graves'  disease.  When  there  are  severe  symptoms,  as  extreme 
exophthalmos,  greatly  enlarged  thyroid  pressing  upon  the  important  neck 
structures,  or  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition,  an  operation  is  always  needed; 
but  as  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  produce  even  complete  or  lasting 
relief. 

Many  patients  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  operation,  some  of  them 
perhaps  permanently,  but  we  need  more  of  the  after-history  of  these  patients 
covering  a  long  period  of  time,  to  be  sure  that  the  results  flow  entirely  from 
the  operation.  There  was  a  time  when  operations  were  reported  as  doing 
quite  as  much  good  for  epilepsy  as  they  are  now  for  Graves'  disease.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  a  number  of  operative  procedures  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  underlying  basic  pathology  of  the  disease  have  proved  the  occasion 
for  considerable  improvement  or  sometimes  what  might  be  called  a  cure  for  a 
prolonged  period.  We  can  be  sure,  as  a  rule,  that  patients  will  be  benefited 
immediately  after  operations.  The  rest,  with  care,  the  strong  suggestion,  the 
aroused  feeling  of  expectancy,  the  confidence  in  the  surgeon,  all  this  would 
do  much  of  itself.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  more  than  this  the  opera- 
tion does. 

General  Condition. — The  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  Graves' 
disease  consists  largely  in  having  them  take  up  some  occupation  that,  while 
reasonably  absorbing,  does  not  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  them.  Often 
when  they  complain  most  of  their  symptoms  they  are  below  normal  weight 
and  the  first  indication  is  to  have  them  brought  back  to  it.  I  have  seen  such 
cases  over  and  over  again  almost  entirely  without  symptoms  when  they  were 
up  to  normal  weight  and  with  a  good  many  symptoms  when  they  were  below 
normal.  It  would  be  easv  to  theorize  as  to  whv  this  is  so,  but  the  observation 
is  the  most  important  consideration  for  practical  purposes,  and  we  are  not 
yet  in  possession  of  enough  scientific  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  thyroid  or 
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its  possible  connection  with  other  organs  that  have  an  internal  secretion,  to  be 
able  to  say  anything  definite  about  it. 

After  weight  and  nutrition  the  most  important  indication  is  sleep.  It  is 
impossible  for  patients  to  get  along  with  lc»ss  than  eight  or  nine  hours  of 
sleep.  Most  of  them  are  much  better  if  they  have  nine  or  ten  every  night. 
Late  hours  are  particularly  prejudicial  to  them.  They  are  tired  if  they  liave 
been  on  their  feet  all  day  and  they  shouhl  be  encouraged  to  take  more  sleep 
than  others.  Sleep  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  sufferers 
from  the  abortive  forms  of  Graves'  disease  and  they  must  be  encouraged  to 
take  it  in  the  quantity  that  they  need.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  their 
feeling. 

Diversion  of  Mind. — Much  more  than  other  nervous  people  these  patients 
need  encouragement  and  require  diversion  of  mind.  They  are  prone  to  be 
discouraged,  rather  tired,  and  easily  tempt  themselves  into  a  routine  in  which 
there  is  little  recreation  and  no  diversion.  For  them  more  than  for  most 
other  patients  it  is  ncKjessary  to  prescribe  that  twice  every  week  they  shall 
have  some  engagement  different  froui  their  ordinary  routine  to  wiiich  they  look 
forward  for  several  days.  This  looking  forward  to  a  break  in  the  routine  does 
much  to  make  life  more  livable  for  them  and  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  As  to  what  the  diversion  is  to  be  must  depend  entirely  on  the  character 
of  the  individual.  Some  find  complete  diversion  of  mind  in  the  theater  or 
even  in  vaudeville.  Others  are  bored  bv  this  after  a  while  and  need  other 
recreations.  I  have  known  people  who  were  bored  by  the  theater  find  an 
evening  a  week  spent  in  helping  a  poor  person  or  an  afternoon  devoted  to 
a  visit  to  a  hospital  ward  or  to  an  ailing  friend  an  excellent  diversion.  Some 
of  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  theater  like  music  and  are  helj)ed  by  it.  As  a 
rule,  however,  one  must  be  careful  about  the  indulgence  of  music  for  neurotic 
people  since  it  seems  to  exert  a  serious  emotional  strain  on  many  of  them 
and  as  the  phrase  goes  "takes  a  good  deal  out  of  them."  This  is  particularly 
true  for  younger  people  who  have  a  passion  for  music.  Older  people  may  be 
trusted  more  in  this  matter  and  the  attendance  on  concert  and  opera,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  social  duty  by  some,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  greet 
friends  and  to  display  their  gowns  and  jewels,  is  a  harmless  diversion  of 
mind. 

Mental  Treatment. — Graves'  disease  is,  then,  as  we  have  said,  especially 
likely  to  l)e  influenced  by  the  patient's  state  of  mind.  Xothing  disturbs  pa- 
tients more  than  the  declaration  sometimes  made  by  physicians  that  their  con- 
dition is  incurable  or  that  tliey  will  have  to  doctor  for  it  for  many  years. 
This  nmst  be  avoided  because  our  present  knowledge  dcx's  not  justify  any  such 
positive  declarations.  Most  cases  of  Graves'  disease,  while  not  particularly 
amenable  to  treatment  by  specific  drugs,  are  very  much  improves!  if  the 
patient's  general  health  is  brought  up  to  the  best  standard  and  if  all  sources 
of  worry  and  emotion  are  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible.  Nothing  is  more 
serious  for  them,  however,  than  the  suggestion  that  they  will  not  get  well. 
Probably  no  one  has  ever  st»en  a  mild  case  of  Graves'  disease  that  did  not  im- 
prove so  much  as  to  be  practically  well  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Recur- 
rences take  place,  but  if  all  sources  of  worry  and  irritation  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  over-tiredness  are  removed,  then  patients  will  stay  free  from  their 
symptoms  for  surprisingly  long  periods.    Old  peoj)le  do  not  have  these  favor- 
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able  remissions  so  much  as  the  young,  but  under  twenty  there  can  be,  as  a  rule, 
definite  promise  of  decided  improvement  and  sometimes  of  results  that  seem 
like  comi)lete  cure.  For  patients  under  thirty  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
tliat  if  they  are  in  a  run-down  condition  when  the  disease  is  first  noted  re- 
missions of  symptoms  can  be  looked  for  lasting  for  long  periods,  during  which 
they  will  be  comparatively  well. 

Diet  Suggestions. — The  changes  in  diet  necessary  to  bring  improvement 
in  Graves'  disease  are  different  for  individual  patients.  Prof.  Mendel,  in 
Berlin,  found  in  his  extensive  experience  that  meat  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
posed of  well  by  these  patients  and  acts  somewhat  as  an  irritant.  He  reduces 
the  meat  taken  and  usually  allows  it  at  but  one  meal.  If  patients  get  on  well 
as  vegetarians,  meat  is  gradually  eliminated  from  their  diet.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  patients  who  seem  to  develop  Graves'  disease  during  a  vege- 
tarian diet.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  intermittent  consti- 
pation and  diarrhea  in  these  cases,  and  that  the  bowels  will  act  much  better  if 
a  certain  amount  of  meat  is  given,  and  then  the  symptoms  of  Graves'  disease 
remit,  as  a  rule.  As  in  most  of  the  major  neuroses,  as  is  known  so  well  in 
epilepsy,  any  irritative  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  will  surely  revive  neu- 
rotic manifestations  and  make  many  of  the  major  neuroses  much  worse  than 
they  were  before. 
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ORGANIC  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHAPTER  I 

PSYCHOTHERAPY   OF   ORGANIC    NERVOUS    DISEASES 

Since  we  know  that  the  basis  of  many  nervous  discuses  is  an  obliteration  of 
certain  cells  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  certain  tracts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  through  which  impulses  must  pass  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
as  motion,  sensation  or  function  in  some  other  form,  we  realize  that  we  can- 
not recreate  these  portions  of  highly  organized  tissue  and  that  therefore  or- 
ganic nervous  diseases  are  l)eyond  the  action  of  any  remedies  we  now  know  or 
may  even  hof)e  to  discover. 

The  development  of  patholog}'  has  shown  us  that  once  there  has  been 
serious  noj>hritis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  certain  portions  of  the  glands  are 
destroyc^l  and  therefore  there  cannot  l)e  any  question  of  cure.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  redintegration  of  destroyed  tissues  when  they  are  of  highly  or- 
4?:aniz('d  character,  and  so  the  patient  will  always  be  maimed.  One  might  as 
well  talk  of  causing  an  amputated  finger  to  grow  again  as  talk  of  curing  dis- 
eases that  involve  destruction  of  s])ecialized  cells.  When  this  first  dawned 
on  modern  medicine  as  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of  pathology  a  period  of 
thera|>eutir  nihilism  developed  during  which  i)hysicians  trained  in  the  patho- 
logical schools  were  prone  to  distrust  drugs  (entirely,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great 
degree.  The  effect  of  this  wave  of  nihilism  has  not  entirely  disappeared  in 
our  time,  though  we  have  learned  that  even  where  serious  damage  to  an  organ 
has  been  done  by  disease  we  may  still  ho|w  to  compensate  for  defect  of  tissue 
by  stimulation  of  other  organs  and  to  replace  its  function  by  certain  physio- 
logical remedies  or  biological  products;  and  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  we  can 
at  least  alleviate  the  symptoms  which  develop  as  a  consequence  of  the  organic 
affection. 

Natnre^s  Compensation. — Physicians  are  prone  to  forget  nature's  wonder- 
ful powers  of  compensation.  Apparently  even  some  regeneration  may  take 
place  in  diseased  organs  of  highly  organized  type*  if  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition is  kept  up  to  its  highest  point  of  nutritive  efficiency.  How  far  this 
may  go  we  do  not  know,  but  observations  show  some  marvelous  examples  of 
unexpected  regenerat  i  on . 

These  counteracting  processes  can  be  stimulated  sometimes  by  drugs,  but 
oftener  they  can  be  iK'st  brought  into  play  by  k(H»ping  the  patient  in  just  as 
good  condition  of  l)ody  and  favorable  condition  of  mind  as  possible  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  so  that  nature  accustoms  lierself  to  the  def(*ct  and  her  powers 
of  compensation  have  full  play. 
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Unfavorable  Snggestion.  — What  is  true  of  organic  diseases  of  all  kinds  is 
especially  true  of  orfjanie  nervous  diseases,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  arc  essentially  incurable,  so  much  can  be  done  for  patients  that  their 
condition  is  made  more  tolerable  and  indeed  some  of  them  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  consider  themselves  quite  relieved  of  their  organic  affec- 
tion. One  of  the  most  serious  burdens  that  the  patient  laboring  under  an 
organic  nervous  disease  has  to  suffer  is  the  consciousness  drummed  into  him  by 
successive  physicians,  by  his  reading,  and  by  every  possible  means  of  sugges- 
tion, that  his  malady  is  incurable.  This  makes  every  symptom  as  severe  in  its 
effects  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Hope  does  not  buoy  up  and  discouragement  weighs 
down  every  effort  of  the  organism  to  compensate  for  the  serious  defect  under 
which  it  is  laboring.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  disease  itself,  but  much 
can  be  done  for  the  patient.  Many  of  the  symptoms  from  which  the  patient 
suffers  most  are  really  due  to  his  own  discouragement,  to  that  sluggish  condi- 
tion which  develops  in  his  body  as  a  consequence  of  his  lack  of  hope,  to  the 
absence  of  exercise  and  of  air  and  of  diversion  of  mind  consequent  upon  the 
gloom  that  settles  over  him  when  he  is  told  that  his  condition  is  incurable. 

Adventitious  Symptoms, — If  the  adventitious  symptoms  that  are  always 
present  in  cases  of  organic  nervous  disease  are  eliminated,  if  the  conditions 
which  develop  from  the  unhygienic  condition  in  which  the  patient  lives  be- 
cause of  his  discouragement  and  retirement  are  removed,  as  a  rule  he  feels 
so  much  better  that  it  is  hard  to  persuade  him  that  some  change  has  not  come 
in  his  underlying  nervous  disease  and  that  a  process  of  cure  is  not  at  work. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  irregular  practitioners  so  often  succeed  in  apparently 
doing  much  more  for  these  patients  than  the  regular  physician.  The  irregular 
does  not  insist  on  the  incurability  of  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  prom- 
ises a  cure.  He  then  proceeds  to  relieve  many  bothersome  symptoms  that  are 
quite  extraneous  to  the  underlying  disease,  but  thus  makes  the  patient  ever  so 
much  more  comfortable  than  before,  gives  a  cheerful  air  to  his  life  for  a  time, 
makes  him  sleep  better  as  a  consequence  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
patient  thinks  that  his  disease  has  been  bettered,  if  not  cured. 

Suggestive  Prophylaxis. — While  we  are  optimistic  just  as  far  as  possible 
since  genuine  nervous  disease  has  declared  itself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  can  by  suggestion  and  warning  often  prevent  or  delay  the  development  of 
nervous  degenerations.  This,  too,  is  psychotherapy  and  must  be  employed 
wherever  it  seems  advisable. 

Post-syphilitic  nervous  conditions  of  so  many  kinds  are  likely  to  develop 
that  it  is  important  to  warn  the  patients  who  are  sufferers  from  this  disease 
from  taking  up  the  more  strenuous  forms  of  existence.  This  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  condition,  hut  it  is  amply  justified  by  the  results  of 
the  opposite  rule  of  life  in  almost  any  physician's  experience  in  city  practice. 
A  man  who  has  had  syphilis  must  be  warned  of  the  danger,  one  may  almost 
say  likelihood,  if  he  takes  up  any  of  the  professions  in  which  there  is  much 
mental  strain  and  nervous  worry,  that  he  will  almost  surely  not  live  out  the 
normal  span  of  life  without  some  serious  nervous  incident.  Locomotor  ataxia, 
and,  above  all,  general  paralysis  develop,  as  a  rule,  in  men  who,  having 
had  S5rphilis,  have  some  occupation  in  life  that  calls  for  considerable  mental 
strenuositv,  and  involves  excitement  and  worry.  Actors,  brokers,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  speculators  of  all  kinds,  race-track  gamblers,  these  are  the  classes  from 
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which  victims  of  paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia  are  particularly  recruited. 
People  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis  and  who  live  the  ordinary  unemotional 
life  of  a  teacher,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  writer,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  develop  the 
postsyphilitic  and  parasyphilitic  conditions. 

Precocious  apoplexy  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  patients  who  have  had 
syphilis  and  who  have  then  spent  themselves  at  very  hard  work.  I  doubt  if 
hard  work  alone,  without  some  such  antecedent  condition,  ever  produces  this 
result.  Of  course,  it  is  not  alone  syphilis,  but  other  serious  conditions  which 
affect  the  nervous  system  that  ought  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  same  way. 
If  there  has  ever  been  any  affection  of  the  kidneys,  as  a  complication,  for 
instance,  of  scarlet  fever,  then  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  family  physician  to  warn  such  patients  that  their  kidneys  are  more  prone 
than  those  who  have  not  suffered  from  such  an  incident  to  break  down  under 
any  severe  strain  that  may  be  })ut  upon  them  by  worry,  especially  worry  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  strenuous  work.  In  these  cases  the  affection  of  the  kidneys 
nearly  always  makes  itself  felt  in  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  in  the 
brain,  and  so  this  warning  has  a  proper  place  here.  Where  there  has  been 
severe  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  this  warning  seems  also  to  be  needful,  though 
here  our  records  have  not  been  kept  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively  of  the  necessity  for  the  warning. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  to  remember  that  as  physicians  we  do  not 
treat  disease  but  patients.  We  care  for  patients,  that  is  the  real  etymological 
significance  of  the  Latin  curare,  we  do  not  cure  diseases  in  the  modern  sense 
that  has  come  to  be  given  to  that  term,  of  completely  removing  the  tnateries 
morbi  and  setting  the  patient  on  his  feet  once  more  just  as  well  as  he  was 
before  his  illness. 

Relieving  Incurable  Disease. — A  new  cure  for  locomotor  ataxia,  for  in- 
stance, is  announced  every  now  and  then,  and  the  evidence  for  its  beneficial 
action  is  the  testimony  of  patients  who  have  been  relieved  of  many  symptoms 
that  they  thought  connected  directly  with  their  spinal  affection.  All  sorts  of 
remedies  have  been  employed  with  announced  success.  One  man  builds  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  shoe  for  them  and  has  a  number  of  witnesses  to  his  skill  in 
curing  them.  Another  does  some  slight  operation  on  th(»ir  nose  or  their 
throat  or  their  urethra  and  straightway  the  patient  feels  so  much  better  that 
he  talks  confidently  about  being  cured.  All  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  affection  remain.  Their  knee-jerks  are  gone,  their  pupils  do  not  react  nor- 
mally, they  have  some  incoordination  in  their  walk,  l)ut  a  number  of  other 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  their  walk  is  probably  much  improved  because 
of  their  confidence  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  that  they  have  gone 
through.  The  new  hope  born  of  confident  assurance  that  they  could  be  re- 
lieved gives  them  an  appetite,  makes  th(?ir  digestion  better.  This  lessens  the 
sluggishness  of  their  bowels,  gives  them  confidence  to  get  out  and  see  their 
friends,  life  takes  on  a  new  hope,  they  sleep  l)etter  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
talk  of  having  been  helped  or  even  cured. 

There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  ner\'ous  affection  in  these  cases 
and  many  visceral  symptoms.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  certain 
cases  of  intractable  dyspepsia  are  associated  with  tabes  and  that  in  nearly 
the  same  way  obstinate  constipation  frequently  develops.  Notwithstanding  the 
connection  of  these  symptoms  with  an  incurable  condition  of  the  spinal  cord 
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that  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  cannot  be  relieved  even  tliough  no  im- 
provement of  tlie  spinal-cord  lesions  is  expected. 

Frequently,  indeed,  gastric  dyspepsia  is  due  more  to  worry  over  dis- 
comfort somewhere  in  the  stomach  region  than  to  any  real  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  functions.  It  may  then  be  considerably  ameliorated  simply  by  the 
assurance  that  the  trouble  is  local  and  is  localized  outside  of  the  stomach  itself, 
though  there  may  be  some  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  gastric  nerve  supply. 
Probably  Dr.  Head  and  those  who  have  studied  reflexes  so  enthusiastically 
would  not  agree  with  this  explanation  of  the  relief  of  the  gastric  symptoms 
in  some  of  the  cases  they  have  described,  as  due  rather  to  suggestion  than  to 
the  local  treatment,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  quite  sure  which 
factor  may  be  the  more  important.  Counter-irritation  probably  plays  quite 
an  important  r81e  in  the  relief  of  discomfort,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  suggestive 
influence  of  acute  sensory  feelings  at  the  surface  produced  by  counter-irrita- 
tion serves  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  duller  ache  or  the  functional  disturb- 
ance below.  However,  Dr.  Head's  paragraph  should  be  given  in  his  own 
words,  for  it  furnishes  a  scientific  basis  for  one  aspect  of  these  cases. 

Throughout  the  study  of  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  evidence  of  the  relation 
between  pathological  condition  of  certain  viscera  and  sensory  disturbances  in 
the  superficial  structures  of  the  body  is  constantly  manifested.  For  instance,  a 
man  with  caries  of  the  spine  sdfFered  from  a  girdle  sensation  round  the  area  of 
the  eighth  dorsal  segment.  At  the  same  time  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  flatulent 
dyspepsia  which  was  untouched  by  drugs.  It  was,  however,  greatly  relieved  by 
counter-irritation  applied  to  the  maximum  tender  point  of  the  eighth  dorsal  area 
in  the  eighth  space  and  mid-axillary  line. 

Optimistic  Suggestions, — Our  most  prominent  neurologists  have  in  recent 
years  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  encouraging  patients  and  for  not  permitting 
them  to  brood  upon  the  worst  side  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  ail- 
ment. Patients  are  entirely  too  prone  to  read  up  about  their  disease  and  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  extreme  cases  impress  their  minds  and  are  constantly 
recurring  as  suggestions  of  possible  ills  to  come.  Prof.  Oppenheim  in  his 
"Letters  to  Nervous  Patients"  states  in  a  striking  way  the  optimistic  view 
that  it  always  seems  advisable  to  give  a  patient  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  seri- 
ous, incurable  or  even  progressive  nervous  disease.  That  letter  is  worth  quot- 
ing: 

I  cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  which  you  have  already  ascertained  from 
other  sources,  that  you  show  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  admission  is  not,  however,  as  you  fear,  synonymous  with  the  sentence 
"the  beginning  of  the  end."  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  despair.  We  doctors 
regard  and  welcome  it  as  a  marked  advance  in  our  scientific  knowledge  that  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  diagnose  a  nervous  disease  of  this  kind  in  its  first  com- 
mencement. This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  gain  for  the  patient,  as  on  account  of 
this  knowledge  a  Judicious,  experienced  physician  may,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
by  the  timely  regulation  of  the  mode  of  life  and  the  prescription  of  certain 
remedies,  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  or  retard  its  development.  This 
advice  may,  however,  and  should  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  without  the  patient 
himself  being  made  aware  of  the  diagnosis,  for  the  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
disease  which  prevail  in  lay  circles,  and  indeed  among  many  doctors  of  the  old 
school,  arise  from  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  in  its  advanced  and  fully  estab- 
lished form,  since  it  was  only  in  this  completely  developed  stage  that  it  was  rec- 
ognized. Then,  indeed,  its  very  noticeable  symptoms  were  obvious  even  to  the  un- 
initiated. This  picture,  sad  enough  indeed  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  gloomier  by 
84 
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the  misery  and  despair  which  popular  fancy  has  associated  with  the  conception 
of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Arteriosclerosis. — Even  with  regard  to  so  serious  a  disease  and,  of  course, 
absolutely  fatal  in  its  progress  as  arteriosclerosis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  can  lx»  done  for  the  i)atients  and  especially  for  the  nervous  synijitoins 
that  develop  in  connection  with  the  condition.  For  the  progressive  hardening 
of  the  arteries  on  which  the  nerve  symptoms  depend  absolutely  nothing  can 
be  done.  A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,  and  we  cannot  bring  back  the  years 
even  though  the  patient  has  become  prematurely  old.  For  the  symj^tonis  so 
frequently  seen  in  connection  with  arteriosclerosis,  the  paresthesia,  the  burn- 
ings, the  numbness,  the  pruritus,  the  pains  around  joints  and  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  them,  even  for  the  interniittent  claudication  which  de- 
velops, much  can  be  done.  Above  all,  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to 
cherish  the  notion  that  his  disease  is  not  only  incurable,  but  that  nothing  can 
be  done  for  it.  It  is  inevitable  and  progressive,  but  then  according  to  one 
definition,  life  is  a  progressive  disease  and  every  day  brings  us  nc^nrer  death. 
"Life  is  a  dangerous  thing  at  best,"  as  an  American  humorist  onco  said, 
"and  very  few  of  us  get  out  of  it  alive." 

These  patients  can  be  relieved  of  many  physical  symptoms,  they  can  be 
encouraged,  their  attention  can  be  diverted  from  their  symptoms,  and  it  is 
concentraticm  of  mind  on  them  that  often  makes  them  intolerable,  while 
occupation  with  something,  especially  if  it  is  interesting,  will  often  prove  an 
eHicient  remedy  for  the  discomforts  complained  of.  Old  people  who  have  no 
interests,  who  have  retired  from  business,  who  did  not  have  the  oj)portunity 
when  young  to  acquire  tastes  in  art  and  literature,  above  all,  those  who  have 
no  interests  in  children,  no  grandchildren  nor  close  relatives  near  them,  are 
likelv  to  become  centered  on  their  ills  in  the  midst  of  their  arteriosclerosis,  and 
this  more  than  the  advancing  degeneration  of  arteries  itself  is  at  the  root  of 
their  sym[)toms.  The  ideal  old  age  is  that  which  is  passed  in  the  midst  of 
younger  ])eople,  with  an  occasional  happy  hour  during  the  day  with  children 
in  whom  one  is  deeply  interested.  This  is  tlu*  best  psychotheraj^eutic  factor 
that  we  have. 

Prof.  Oppenheim  has  given  the  oj)timistic  side  of  arteriosclerosis  so  sug- 
gestively that  most  patients  sulTering  in  tliis  way  slioiiUl  have  tlie  opportunity 
to  read  it.    It  occurs  in  his  "Tj<'tters  to  Nervous  Patients" : 

An  eminent  physician  for  whom  I  have  much  esteem  has  told  you  that  your 
troubles,  especially  your  vertigo,  are  caused  by  calcification  of  the  arteries.  You. 
sir,  heard  in  this  your  death  sentence,  and  since  then  the  encyclopedia  has  re- 
vealed to  you  all  the  sufTerlngs  and  terrors  with  which  you  may  expect  to  be 
overtaken. 

I  would,  however,  explain  to  you,  as  the  result  of  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion and  the  most  absolute  conviction  on  my  part,  that  your  anxiety  is  unfounded. 

Since  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  and  scientific  knowledge,  I 
may  speak  to  you  upon  this  matter  almost  as  a  colleague.  One  is  certainly  Justi- 
fied, when  a  man  of  your  age  complains  of  vertigo,  in  suspecting  calcification  of 
the  arteries  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  since  it  constitutes  the  common  senile 
change,  and  vertigo  forms  one  of  its  most  frequent  symptoms.  But — apart  from 
the  fact  that  in  senile  calcification  of  the  vessels  this  vertigo  is  frequently  a  tem- 
porary and  not  always  a  serious  sign — one  is  by  no  means  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  appearance  of  this  symptom  in  later  life  is  in  itself,  and  without  further 
evidence,  the  sign  of  such  a  cause.    This  is  an  error  which  in  my  experience  Is 
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far  too  frequently  made,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient.  It  is  first  of  all  essential 
to  closely  examine  and  analyze  the  symptom  in  itself.     .  Two  years  ago, 

after  having  overloaded  your  stomach,  you  had  a  real  attack  of  vertigo,  which 
was  repeated  several  times  during  the  day,  until,  by  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  the 
contents  of  your  stomach  were  evacuated.  Since  that  time  the  fear  of  vertigo 
has  overpowered  you.  In  my  experience  it  is  neither  new  nor  uncommon  to  find 
that  a  man  who  has  shown  his  intrepidity  and  his  contempt  of  death  on  many 
a  battlefield,  who  is  a  hero  in  war,  may  be  overcome  by  some  dread  of  illness, 
by  some  anxiety,  or  even  by  some  pain,  and  may  be  distressed  by  it  in  a  way 
that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  whole  personality.  Your  remembrance  of  that 
vertigo  is  so  lively  that  the  mere  idea  of  it  suffices  to  reawaken  the  symptom,  or 
at  least  an  imitation  of  it  which  very  nearly  approaches  the  reality.  That  this 
idea  is  present  in  your  case  is  quite  certain  from  the  consideration  of  your  symp- 
toms. You  admit  that  you  almost  never  have  vertigo  at  home,  but  as  soon  as 
you  leave  the  house,  and  especially  if  you  find  yourself  alone  in  the  street  far 
from  home,  the  remembrance  of  the  vertigo  comes  over  you,  puts  you  into  a  state 
of  anxiety,  and  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of  tottering  and  swaying,  so  that  you 
have  to  stand  still;  and  at  last  it  has  gone  so  far  that  you  no  longer  venture  to 
go  out  alone.  And  so  the  hero  of  X  sits  like  a  timid  woman  in  his  arm  chair, 
making  life  bitter  for  himself  and  for  those  around  him. 

Even  were  I  to  find  that  signs  of  arterial  calcification  were  present,  I  should 
still  be  satisfied  that  your  vertigo  is  not  due  to  this  cause,  but  that  it  is  a  vertigo 
of  recollection  and  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  II 

CEREBRAL    APOPLEXY 

Cerebral  apoplexy  is  an  extremely  serious  organic  disease  that  seems 
surely  to  be  an  affection  for  which  psychotherapeutics  can  mean  little  or  noth- 
ing. When  an  artery  has  burst  in  the  brain  and  blood  is  either  actually  flowing 
out  or  has  flowed  out  in  damaging  quantities  into  the  delicate  brain  tissues, 
seriously  injuring  and  ])erliaps  destroying  some  of  them  forever,  no  amount 
of  mental  assurance  will  do  any  good  for  the  organic  lesions  that  have  been 
j)roduc('d.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  the  hemorrhage  will  not  prove  fatal 
and  that  the  })owers  of  nature  will  be  suflicient  to  deal  with  it,  and  though 
not  able  to  cure  it  in  the  sense  of  restoring  tissues  to  former  conditions,  will 
comj)ensate  for  the  lesion  in  some  way  and  (lis|)ose  of  its  products  so  eff(xjtu- 
allv  that  but  little  interference  will  result  with  nerve  functions  within  the 
skull. 

There  is  no  pretence  that  by  j)sychotheraj)y  or  any  appeal  to  mental  powers 
anything  can  ]>e  done  for  the  underlying  j)athological  })rocess.  And  it  nuiy  be 
frankly  said  that  no  renuMlv  of  any  kind.  ])hvsical  or  mental,  will  avail  much, 
while  some  of  those  that  have  been  suggested  are  just  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good.  Position,  with  the  head  elevated  and  quiet  of  mind  and  body  are  the 
only  remedial  measures  that  j)romise  definite  help.  Excitement  greatly  in- 
creases the  danger.  l?(»assu ranee  does  more  than  anything  else  to  lessen 
blood  ])n^ssiire  and  lessen  also  the  danger  of  a  hemorrhage  producing  fatal 
effects.  In  nervous,  excitable  pe()j)le  the  first  stroke  is  often  fatal.  Occa- 
sionally the  phleixniaiie  hav(»  three  or  mon^  ru])tiires  of  brain  arteries  before 
death  sii])ervenes.  Psychotherapy,  then,  has  a  definite  role  even  at  the  time  of 
the  apoplexy. 
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The  Kfld  Before  and  After. — Varh  can  he  arromniishf'tl  for  "he  nacienr  ly 

prop'^r  -»tt»-nt.*in  Nj  hi.'-  lUr**  of  minrf  both  b^^fore  ;ind  ;ifr»»r  '^-'r^nrai  h.^^morrhaae. 
Thf-T''  Arc  /nunv  -' m:irornj*  which  noint  to  the  w?n*itiie  •iiMrurr^'ni—  u'  *jt;  nij r:ir»; 
fif  A  fyv^'UvAi  arVr/.  ^nrt  'ii(i«»r  pfrfiple  are  likfly  ro  -vnow  :^inietiuiu:  .in*-ut  "liiese 
an^l  to  fiffr^d  r.hem  :^o  much  that  to  aome  exc*^at  they  may  >y  worry-iiiz  ppii:ipi- 
t^trr  fh*'  f''-,\  th*'v  ff-ar.  \f;*nv  p#y>ple.hav;nir  reatl  vjiiri»^iy  ;i:»»'iit  ip»w)ii'>;"_i;iviii:r 
■af'T^n  a  cjiitfi  or  two  of  it  perhaps,  and  having  heard  of  -ithers.  It-VMirn  .i  .Jrea^i 
of  *t.-4  nr-friirrence  in  thcnwelvea  that  makes  them  miderable.  Finaily.  the  shock 
of  a  r^rf'-bral  hemorrhaifft  'm  v«rr/  yreat  an«i  itft  afitir-^tlr^'Js  Likeiv  to  be  verv  «iia- 
fnr!»in/-  ft  aftf^A  the  whole  per.v)nality  and  often  makes  a  :?rr*:'n^.  Tijorr-os, 
hf^Uhy  man  a  drrirird  hypochondriac.  All  of  these  aafiociated  mental  states 
may  ^tf'  ;rrf-ar.ly  }->f-n»r fitter]  by  p«yr:hotherapy. 

A  nuriili'-r  of  nfMirotic  .^ymptomrf  are  always  addM  Ui  whatever  manifesta- 
tion^ of  minfl  and  the  '»rimatic  -»y?!tem  may  'lev*: lop  as  a  «;ons«^tiience  of  the 
cr-r^'bral  af>^>p!^r\*y,  and  rhcfie  ar»f  treatei!  moTtr  efP^-ctnaily  by  mental  reasstir- 
an^'r  than  in  any  other  way.  Bertidw",  apoplexy  confines  people  to  the  hooae 
who  hav<-  ofr«  n  fif'»-n  vi^rorou:^  and  active  befor^^.  anil  this  confinement  with 
deprivation  of  excrci:*e  and  air  and  con:*w^uent  disturbance  of  appetite  and 
(\if(('n\i\f  functionn,  art,-  aa  a  serious  factor  in  the  production  of  neurotic 
gyrnptorrirf.  T'rars  anrl  hy.-itterical  manifestation  are  not  uncommon,  and  for 
thfW'  p?4vchothi-rapy  is  the  mfy^t  important  rem»:rlial  measure. 

In  rh^'  fx'fiod  prf'feflin^  true  a[jopU-xy  there  may  he  such  sjrmptoms  as 
fK-r-ji-tt'-nt  h«'adache  with  peculiar  sfrn^ations  in  one  hand.  These  &en:?ations 
ar^t  varloH-ly  fh-criUrrl  a?*  cr^frpy  ff^frlings  or  a?  of  "pins  and  needles/'  and 
r>cc}iyion>illy  a.^  if  the  fin^rcru  and  sometimes  the  arm  were  asleep.  The  group 
of  yvrnjitorn?*  known  an  pares! h« -si a  are  rather  common  as  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  crn-brai  apoplexy.  When  these  are  com])ined  with  headache  patients 
often  b«'ff»me  H^Tiourtiy  disturbcfl  and  Vie^n  to  dread  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plexy. Whilrr  these  are  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  those 
wlios*'  art^rif^s  are  fje^en^-rated,  patients  mu?t  be  made  to  understand  that  just 
because  ihr-  fin^'crH  or  hanrl  or  arm  go  to  shicp  occasionally,  even  though 
there  may  U*  cfirn plaint  of  hearlache,  thef>e  are  not  indications  of  impending 
n(K»f»l*'xy  unlffSH  other  objective  symptoms  are  present.  Subjective  sjTnptoms 
alonr*  can  nev«-r  mean  mucli  as  repinls  organic  disease.  It  is  particularly 
nriirotie  inHi vidua  1h  who  are  likely  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  their 
subjer'tivi-  H<Tis«tif»nH,  \s'\u>  are  also  prone  to  be  so  solicitous  ahout  apoplexy 
that  ihey  work  fbemselveH  into  a  state  of  fear  with  regard  to  it.  Even  children 
have  f  JH'ir  hands  go  to  sleep  rather  frefjucntly.  and  at  all  ages  if  the  arms  or  legs 
are  pliicfwj  in  certain  positions  or  under  certain  conditions  of  pressure,  they  are 
lik«'ly  to  develop  that  numljness  which  ends  in  the  prickly  "pins  and  needles" 
feeling  that  is  spoken  of  as  "going  to  sleep." 

Diag^noiinif  Arterial  Solerosii. — Unh^ss.  then,  some  of  the  arteries  at  the 
periphrry  c)f  the  body  show  signs  of  such  degeneration  as  to  indicate  advanced 
arteriosrlrrosis,  any  subje(?tive  symptoms,  no  matter  how  bothersome,  must 
not  hr  allowed  to  depn'ss  the  imtient.  Usually  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  and 
wJMiJd  piis^  (|ui(e  unnoticed  but  for  the  patients'  nervousness  about  themselves. 
If  the  tt'inporal  arteries  are  not  prominent  and  visibly  thickened  and  tor- 
lunuM.  and  Ibis  niny  be  set-n  at  a  glance,  the  patient  may  be  assured  almost 
wiilinut  more  ado.     If  his  radial  arteries  on  careful  observation  show  no  signs 
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of  degeneration,  then  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  sufficient  arterial 
change  in  the  brain  to  justify  a  fear  of  arterial  rupture.  In  examining  the 
radial  artery  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pulse  of  nervous  people,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  exerted  considerable  mental  control  over  themselves  in 
order  to  come  and  see  a  physician  about  what  they  think  is  a  serious  condition, 
is  likely  to  be  of  high  tension.  When  the  artery  is  rolled  under  the  finger, 
then  it  may  seem  that  there  is  some  thickening  in  its  walls,  though  it  is  only 
heightened  blood  pressure  from  emotion  that  causes  the  feeling.  This  high 
blood  pressure  may,  of  course,  of  itself  be  an  indication  of  danger  whenever 
there  is  heart  or  kidney  disease,  but  it  often  occurs  as  a  passing  event  in 
nervous  patients  whose  vasomotor  control  is  so  capricious  that  arterial  tension 
and  blood  pressure  may  change  at  very  short  intervals  as  the  result  of  excite- 
ment. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  obliterate  the  pulse  in  the  usual  way  in  many  of 
these  cases  and  as  a  consequence  the  illusion  of  a  thickened  artery  may  remain 
even  when  the  vessel  is  quite  normal.  The  important  rule  is  to  ascertain 
whetlier  the  artery  is  tortuous.  Whenever  there  is  thickening  of  the  arterial 
wall  the  artery  is  lengthened  as  well  as  thickened.  If  the  artery  is  not 
lengthened  the  degenerative  changes  in  it  are  so  slight,  as  a  rule,  as  to  be 
negligible.  Indeed,  the  very  beginning  of  arteriosclerosis  may  thus  be  diag- 
nosed. When  this  cannot  be  found,  patients  may  be  completely  reassured  that 
their  suggestive  symptoms  have  no  significance  as  regards  any  possibility  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  advancing  years  and  arterial 
degeneration. 

Differentiation. — Occasionally  such  paresthesise  as  have  been  described 
especially  when  associated  with  headache,  point  to  an  intracranial  growth,  or 
to  a  developing  syphilitic  brain  lesion,  and  these  must  be  carefully  eliminated, 
but  they  constitute  quite  separate  problems  which  always  present  other  accom- 
panying symptoms  that  make  diagnosis  possible  once  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  lesion  is  aroused.  Above  all,  these  occur  in  much  younger 
patients  than  are,  as  a  rule,  the  subjects  of  cerebral  apoplexy. 

Symptoms. — Dreads — Dizziness. — Th^re  are  other  symptoms  of  which  peo- 
ple have  heard  as  preliminary  signs  of  brain  hemorrhage  which  occasionally 
disturb  them  to  a  great  degree  and  set  up  a  set  of  dreads  that  may  be  difficult 
to  banish.  Probably  the  one  that  is  spoken  oftenest  of  is  dizziness.  There  is 
no  doul)t  that  under  certain  circumstances  this  may  be  a  symptom  of  impend- 
ing cerebral  hemorrhage,  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  headaclie  and  by 
objective  signs  in  the  arteries,  but  dizziness  by  itself  is  not  enough  to  justify 
any  anxiety  in  even  eUlerly  people.  If,  when  a  man  stoops  over  and  then 
straightens  up  rapidly  ever}i:hing  becomes  black  before  him  and  he  must  im- 
mediately take  hold  of  something  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  it  is  probable 
that  a  patliological  condition  of  his  cerebral  arteries  is  present.  This  inter- 
feres with  brain  circulation  and  may  have  seriously  impaired  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  which  is  so  necessary  to  overcome  the  rapid  variations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity  on  the  blood  current  when  there  are  sudden  changes  of  posi- 
tion. Fits  of  dizziness  that  come  on  immediately  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
or  that  attack  the  patient  when  he  sits  up  suddenly  in  bed  may  have  the  same 
serious  significance.  None  of  these  signs  are  significant,  however,  unless 
there  are,  as  we  have  said,  objective  signs  in  the  arteries. 
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But  dhzince^  may  cnme  from  many  other  causes  besides  rlegeneratioD  i 
Brteries.  A  very  cnmmnn  cause  of  it  is  t!io  presence  of  gas  in  the  stomu 
which  interferes  with  the  henrt  action  mechanically  and  bo  disturlts  tlie  cir< 
lation.  The  coiumn  of  biood  to  the  head  is  nmre  caBily  affected  than  i 
rest  of  tile  eirculation  because  it  must  be  pumped  up  directly  against  ^ 
when  we  are  in  a  standing  position,  and  bo  any,  even  a  slight,  interfere 
with  the  heart  action  is  felt  at  once  in  this  portion  of  llie  body.  Besides 
brain  is  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of  circulation  and  oven  a  slight  c 
turbance  of  the  blond  supply  to  It  may  cause  dizziness.  There  occurs  i 
aidoubtedly  a  feeling  of  dizziness  that  is  entirely  siibjective.  The  patiei 
for  some  reason  loses  confidence  in  himself  and  has  a  feeling  of  dismay,  s 
he  coiihl  not  support  himself.  Such  a  jjatient  may  complain  that  when  1 
comes  down  stairs,  at  the  first  step  or  iwo,  particularly  of  a  high  stairs,  he  i 
the  dread  that  he  may  pitch  forward.  Such  people  have  never  actually  fallei 
but  they  have  to  grasp  the  railing  and  they  have  a  dread  of  some  acciden 
of  this  kind.  This  is,  however,  rather  a  form  of  akrophobia  than  a  true  d 
nera.  Prof.  Oppenheim  has  dwelt  on  vertigo  a&  a  dread  (see  precedui 
chapter) . 

Vertigo. — Besides,  there  are  pathological  conditions  that  cause  dizzinei 
yet  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  dizziness  that  is  a  premonitory  symptoq 
of  apoplexy.  Meniere's  disease,  for  instance,  even  in  its  milder  forms.  cauM 
at  times  a  vertigo  that  is  extremely  annoying  and  that  frequently  gives  riafl* 
to  the  fear  that  a  serious  brain  lesion  is  either  actually  occurring  or  is  im- 
]>ending.  I  liave  seen  even  comparatively  young  patients  suiler  so  much  from 
this  dread  that  life  lieeame  miserable  to  them  and  they  were  unable  to  do  their  .^ 
work  properly.  A  few  words  of  exiilanation  and  reassurance  literally  i 
wonders  for  such  jiatients.  In  one  case  the  young  woman  assured  me  ovefl 
and  over  again  that  my  explanation  meant  a  new  lease  of  life  for  her,  Sbi 
still  has  occasional  dizziness,  but  now  she  knows  that  it  is  due  to  her  accotn 
panying  ear  trouble  and  it  does  not  worry  her. 

Motor  iStfmptomn  and  OversoUciluih. — Besides  dizziness,  there  are  othfir  * 
BjTnptoms  of  which  patients  coni[ilain  and  which  may  indicate  that  an  apoplexy 
is  impending  or  may  mean  only  that  a  jialient  is  occupying  himself  too  much 
with  himself  and  his  symptoms.     Not  infrequently  when  there  is  degenera- 
tion of  arteries  in  Ihe  hrnin  there  will  lie  slight  weaknesses  of  the  linil«  or   , 
awkwardness  in  the  use  of  Ihem.     Occasionally  women  will  complain  of  ttw  I 
fact  that  they  do  m>t  button  dresses  as  they  useil  to.     Sometimes  men  will  J 
complain  that  they  do  not  button  their  collar  or  llieir  suspenders  at  the  I; 
with  facility,  or  that  they  are  awkward  and  grow   fatigued  easily  in  i 
strained  |>ositions. 

These  symptoms  may  be  indicative  of  some  distiirhnnee  in  the  motor  a 
of  the  brain,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  of  these  may  be  simulate 
by  nervousness,  especially  if  the  person  knows  tho  meaning  that  is  attach* 
by  doctors  to  these  symptoms.  In  this  matter  particularly  a  little  knowledge  h 
a  dangerous  thing.  We  arc  only  just  getting  n  generation  of  trained  nur« 
to  the  age  when  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  dread  nf  apoplexy  and  ( 
of  them  are  over-anxious  patients  Iwause  of  their  knowledge  without  the  t 
ance  of  complete  practical  experience  with  the  mejining  of  such  symptoi 
Dwtors   themselves  are   pnme  to  be  distiirlied  by   I'uch   thinking  more  V 
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almost  anyone  else.  The  delusion  of  thinking  apoplexy  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  elderly  physicians.  In  men  it  is  important  to  insist  that  objective 
symptoms  are  the  only  details  of  real  value  and  that  subjective  feelings  are 
utterly  illusory.  If  this  cannot  be  brought  home  to  them  they  make  them- 
selves extremely  miserable  and  may  even  help  to  precipitate  through  worry  the 
fatal  complications  they  dread. 

Prophylaxis. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  heredity  plays  an  important  role 
in  apoplexy.  In  certain  families  most  of  the  members  terminate  existence  by 
rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain,  sometimes  at  comparatively  early  ages. 
Apparently  the  resistive  vitality  of  their  arteries  is  only  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves  for  a  limited  length  of  time  against  blood  pref 
sure.  They  are  destined  to  have  arterial  degeneration  that  will  predispose  to 
arterial  ruj)ture  sometime  before  they  are  sixty.  Father,  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  had  their  apoplexies  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  and  the  son 
must  realize  that  he  probably  will  go  the  same  way.  Even  the  delay  of  a  year 
or  two  is  important.  Anything  that  will  save  the  wear  and  tear  6i  existence 
may  bring  about  such  a  delay  and  it  is  not  by  drugs,  nor  even  by  dietetic  pre- 
cautions, so  much  as  by  attention  to  the  patient's  state  of  mind  that  this 
decided  benefit  can  be  best  secured. 

Over-indulgence. — People  with  such  an  unfortunate  heritage  should  be 
made  to  understand  reasonably  early  in  life  that  they  must  save  themselves 
from  as  much  arterial  wear  and  tear  as  possible.  There  are  certain  occupa- 
tions involving 'intense  emotion  and  excitement  that  are  barred  to  them  if 
they  want  to  live  Dut  their  lives,  even  to  the  extent  usual  in  the  family. 
There  are  three  causes  that  weaken  arterial  walls.  When  the  question  of 
causation  of  aneurism  is  discussed  it  is  usually  said  that  it  is  especially  the 
devotees  of  three  pagan  deities — Venus,  Bacchus  and  Vulcan — who  suffer  from 
this  form  of  arterial  trouble.  Just  this  same  class  suffer  particularly  from 
the  tendency  to  early  arterial  rupture  in  the  brain.  Under  the  head  of  dev- 
otees of  Vulcan,  the  hard  workers,  must  now  also  be  placed  the  advocates 
and  exemplifiers  of  the  strenuous  life,  who  are  perpetually  doing,  though  often 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  they  accomplish;  the  money-getters,  who  are  really  over- 
working as  much  as  the  forced  laborers  of  olden  time.  People  with  an  apoplec- 
tic heredity  should  not  take  up  such  professions  as  that  of  the  actor,  the  broker, 
the  speculator  of  any  kind,  the  lawyer  absorbed  by  the  strain  of  trial  work, 
perhaps  not  even  that  of  the  surgeon.  Physicians  generally  are  not  long  lived 
because  of  the  irregulnrity  of  their  hours  of  eating  and  sleeping  and  the 
responsibility  of  their  professional  life. 

Many  men  will  not  be  guided  by  such  considerations  and  insist  on  living 
their  lives  in  their  own  way  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  the  family  inheritance 
shortening  their  career  in  the  late  fifties.  More  than  one  has  said  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  the  life  of  the  salmon  rather  than  that  of  the  turtle. 
The  strenuous  life  alone  appeals  to  them. 

*'Bottor  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

This  would  be  an  admirable  response  if  what  these  men  accomplished  dur- 
in<r  their  lives  amounted  to  anvthing.  Most  of  these  who  run  out  their  exist- 
enees  in  the  midst  of  exeitement,  however,  only  do  harm  by  adding  to  the 
swarm  of  speculator?  in  life,  or  accomplish  very  little  because  of  the  intense 
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excitement  under  which  they  labor.  It  is  the  quiet  lives,  doing  a  few  things 
and  doing  them  well,  outside  of  the  strenuous  current  of  the  bustle  of  exist- 
ence, that  accomplish  most  for  mankind.  The  others  may  attract  attention 
for  the  moment,  but  they  soon  pass  out,  often  having  done  rather  harm  than 
good. 

Life-direction. — It  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  physician  to  make  this 
clear  to  a  young  man  with  a  dangerous  heredity  and  perhaps  change  the  cur- 
rent of  life  so  as  to  make  it  effective  in  simplicity  and  serious  patient  work. 
The  young  man  will  usually  be  quite  impatient  to  think  that  anything  thirty 
years  ahead  should  be  expected  to  influence  his  decision  as  to  how  or  what 
he  shall  do  with  life,  yet  this  motive  added  to  others  may  help  to  get  at  least 
some  of  this  and  the  next  generation  from  wasting  their  lives  in  an  over- 
strenuous  existence  that  at  most  merelv  accumulates  monev,  often  accumulates 
it  only  in  order  to  lose  it,  with  consequent  disappointment  and  worry,  and 
frequently  leaves  no  real  accomplishment  but  only  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  accumulated  wealth  for  future  generations.  Where  large  wealth 
is  left  to  the  succeeding  generation  there  is  usually  little  use  to  give  any  advice 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  early  apoplexy,  because  excitements  of  other 
kinds  than  those  of  business,  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind,  are  likelv 
to  wear  out  existence  even  before  the  time  when  the  family  life  of  arteries  ordi- 
narily, though  precociously,  runs  itself  out. 

Certain  people  have  what  is  called  the  apoplectic  habitxis,  that  is,  they  are 
short  in  stature,  rather  stout,  with  short  necks  and  florid  somplexions.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  mechanical  arrangement  within  their  bodies  by 
which  the  distance  from  their  heart  to  their  brain  is  so  much  shorter  than  in 
ordinary  persons  is  responsible  for  the  tradition  so  generally  accepted  that 
there  is  a  definite  tendency  in  such  people  for  apoplexy  to  occur  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  Such  people  should  be  warned  gently  but  firmly  of  the  danger 
that  they  incur  if  they  subject  themselves  to  a  life  of  excitement  or  emotional 
stress  or  permit  themselves  to  get  into  circumstances  in  which  they  will  worry 
much.  It  may  soem  as  though  a  warning  of  this  kind  would  precipitate  the 
worry  of  mind  that  it  is  meant  to  ameliorate,  but  in  present-day  publicity 
such  people  are  likely  to  have  heard  of  the  meaning  of  their  particular  con- 
stitution of  body  and  consequently  worry  about  it,  but  usually  after  it  is  too 
late  to  do  any  good.  In  this  matter,  as  in  heart  disease,  the  warning  must 
come  before  there  are  any  symptoms,  or  else  must  not  be  used  at  all. 

Certain  Abuses. — In  most  of  these  cases  definite  warnings  with  regard  to 
habits  of  life  and  indulgence  in  stimulants  and  narcotics  should  be  given. 
Both  Prof.  Von  Leyden  and  Prof.  Mendel  of  Berlin  insist  that  for  patients  in 
whom  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  development  of  early  a])oplexy  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  liquors  is  almost  sure  to  be  serious,  but  in  addition  to  this  gener- 
ally accepted  warning,  both  of  them  also  insist  that  smoking  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  serious,  premature  degeneration  of  arteries,  especially  in  ]>eople 
who  already  have  tendencies  in  that  direction.  Overeating  and  high  living 
in  general  without  moderate  exercise  causes  a  ])loth()ra  of  the  circulation  that 
must  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  violent  exercise,  running  especially  to 
catch  trains  or  cars,  haste  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  or  hills,  heavy  lifting,  strain- 
ing at  stool,  and  the  like,  are  particularly  prone  to  have  serious  consequences 
for  such  peoj)le.    This  warning  is  all  the  more  needt»d  because  many  a  short, 
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stout  man  acquires  the  idea  that  gymnastic  work  and  various  exercises  indoors 
may  help  him  to  reduce  his  weight  and  restore  the  activity  of  his  earlier  years. 
This  is  practically  always  a  delusion  and  indoor  gymnastic  work  is  always  of 
dubious  value. 

What  these  people  need  is  not  more  muscle  and  the  wearing  off  of  fat 
but  more  air  and  the  burning  of  it  off  by  increased  oxidation.  Such  patients 
must  be  taught  to  lead  tranquil  lives  without  any  of  the  excitement  and  stren- 
uosity  that,  after  all,  accomplishes  so  little.  The  sacrifice  when  first  sug- 
gested, appears  too  great  a  one  to  make,  but  after  a  few  years  patients  instead 
of  feeling  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  at  all  pronounce  it  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
and  are  proportionately  grateful  to  their  physician.  Life  for  many  of  these 
people  may  be  prolonged  not  for  a  few  years  of  hustle-bustle,  but  for  many 
years  of  good  work  in  quiet  and  peace,  without  hurting  others  by  competition, 
but  helping  many  because  there  is  time  in  their  considerate  lives  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  around  them  and  to  relieve  it. 

Change  of  Occupation, — In  the  matter  of  prophylaxis  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  insist  on  the  fact  that  when  men  have  worked  at  hard  manual  labor 
when  they  are  young  and  then,  about  middle  life,  have  turned  to  intense  in- 
tellectual labor,  such  as  the  management  and  administration  of  important  af- 
fairs, they  are  a  little  more  liable  than  are  the  general  average  of  humanity 
to  have  an  apoplwtic  seizure  at  sixty  or  a  little  later.  Apparently  inurement 
to  a  particular  kind  of  labor  when  young  makes  for  the  capacity  to  stand  it 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  this  matter,  however,  the  most 
important  factor  is  heredity.  Men  who  come  from  long-lived  families  are 
likely  to  live  long — indeed  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life.  Even 
in  them,  however,  certain  of  these  directions  are  helpful  in  securing  the  full 
measure  of  life. 

After  the  Stroke. — After  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  when  it  becomes  clear  that 
nature  is  about  to  reassert  her  control  over  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and 
dispose  of  the  remains  of  the  old  hemorrhage,  psychotherapeutics  t^  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  that  we  have  for  the  treatment  of  these  patients. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  been  active,  vigorous  men  who  are  stricken  and  who 
suffer  more  from  doing  nothing  and  waiting  to  get  better  than  from  any  pain 
they  have  to  undergo.  They  know  that  another  stroke  may  come  at  any  time. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  introspection  plays  its  part,  that  every  feeling  that  they 
have  becomes  exaggerated  in  significance,  that  their  appetite  fails  them,  that 
their  bowels  become  sluggish,  that  they  do  not  sleep,  or  that  after  liaving 
fallen  asleep  they  wake  up  and  then  for  hours  lie  awake  thinking. 

Lack  of  Air  and  Exercise, — As  they  usually  have  no  exercise  of  any  kind, 
do  not  got  out  into  the  air,  and  have  very  little  diversion  of  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  neurotic  or  hysterical  symptoms  develop,  that  they  lose  all 
confidence  of  recovery  and  make  themselves  even  worse  than  they  are  by 
dwelling  on  their  condition.  The  only  way  that  this  group  of  symptoms  can 
be  treated  is  by  favorable  suggestion,  by  encouragement,  by  mental  reassurance 
and  by  occupation  of  mind. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  condition  of  affairs  which  developed  in  a 
family  immediately  after  the  onnrronre  of  an  apoplexy  usually  makes  a  very 
unfavorahlo  (environment  for  Ww  tn^atnient  of  these  cases.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  those  who  come  to  visit  the  patient  or  for  the  members  of  the 
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family  for  some  timo  to  wear  amihing  but  the  repignod  air  that  indicates 
that  thev  fear  the  worst. 

Si/ffipailn^tc  Care. — After  the  stroke  at  once  when  survival  is  assured 
comes  tlie  question  of  the  mana^'einent  of  the  patient.  A  devoted  daughter 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  more  for  an  ai)oj)lectic  father  than  anyone  else.  Some- 
how her  youth  appeals  to  him  sympathetically,  and  he  has  not  that  feeling  of 
sadness  mixed  with  a  little  envv  that  conies  so  readilv  to  all  men  when  thov 
find  themselves  slipping  out  of  life  while  their  contemporaries  and  friends  and 
relatives  are  left  brliind.  It  is  as  if  the  idea  of  his  daughter  being  young  and 
strong,  even  though  he  has  lost  Vitality,  does  not  touch  him  poignantly  because 
he  has  always  exf)ected  that  she  should  have  health  and  strength  after  he  was 
gone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  daughter  is  not  always  a  good  nurse  for  a 
mother.  Just  whv,  is  hard  to  sav.  A  hired  nurse  must  take,  as  a  rule,  the 
place  close  to  the  mother  which,  in  the  case  of  the  father,  so  naturally  falls 
to  the  daughter.  These  ideas  may  be  founded  on  too  few  cases  to  generalize 
very  much  about,  l)ut  I  have  discussed  them  with  many  physicians,  including 
some  women  jihysicians,  and  they  agree  with  them,  in  general  principle  at 
least. 

Trained  A  f tendance. — As  a  rule,  then,  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
for  a  patient  who  has  had  apoplexy  and  who  isj)eginning  to  recover,  is  to  have 
trained  attendants  near  him  who  talk  j)rofessionally  to  him  and  reassure 
him  and  do  not  make  him  feel  constantly  the  possibility  of  an  approaching 
end.  If  his  im])rovement  has  begun  his  family  must  not  be  allowed  to  bother 
him,  his  affairs  should  not  be  talked  over  and,  as  far  as  possible,  some  occupa- 
tion of  mind  should  l)e  secured  for  him.  He  needs  new  interests  at  once. 
These  must  be  gradually  awakened  and  he  must  be  made  to  feel  as  early  as 
possible  that  though  he  may  be*  more  heljdess  than  before  and  most  of  his 
ordinarv  oeeuTrntion  in  lift*  mav  be  cut  off,  there  are  still  nianv  interests  in 
life  which  Jie  may  thoroughly  enjoy.  I  shall  never  forget  hearing  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  the  dear  old  poet  to  whom  in  his  earlier  years  we  owed  "Sweet 
Alice,  Hen  Holt."  sav  n\  an  alumni  dinner  of  the  I'niversitv  of  Pennsvlvania 
that  he  used  to  think  that  all  the  good  things  of  life  were  somehow  con- 
tained in  its  first  eighty  years,  but  that  now  since  he  had  past  his  eightieth 
birthday  (he  was  at  the  time  in  his  eighty-third  year)  he  was  beginning 
to  agree  with  Hismarck,  who  declared  under  similar  circumstances  that  he 
had  found  nianv  interests  in  the  sec(md  eightv  vears  of  life.  At  the  time  Enjr- 
lish  was  (juitc  blind,  was  almost  completely  deaf,  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
several  months,  and  had  sulTered  a  rather  s(»vere  stroke  some  years  before; 
and  yet  hv  made  the  best  speech  at  the  dinner  that  evening  and  had  the 
youngest  heart  of  us  all — joyous,  uplifting,  encouraging.  o])timistic. 

Oiiflooh'. —  Men  who  have  been  great  workers  are  ])rone  to  think  that  a 
stroke  of  apoj»lexy  means  the  end  of  all  serious  work.  Of  course,  it  means 
nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  majority  of  patients.  Many  men  find  not  only 
enjovment  in  life  after  their  recovery  from  even  a  serious  stroke,  but  also 
possibilities  of  accomplishment  sometinu's  better  than  they  had  done  before. 
It  has  even  been  known  that  men  who  had  been  occnj)ying  themselves  with 
things  scarcely  worth  while,  with  the  mere  accumulation  of  money  without  any 
purpose,  were  awakened  to  a  sens(»  of  their  responsibilities  to  life  and  to  their 
fellnwmcn  bv  m  stroke^  and  planned  in  the  aft<T  vcars  institutions  or  aids  to 
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oxistinj;  institutions  that  <li(l  niucli  to  niak(>  life  more  livaMe  for  oIIkts. 
Xoiliiii'^^  makes  a  man  face  life  in  a  l)ett(T  mood  to  do  really  effect ive  service 
for  mankind  than  the  prospect  of  possibly  soon  having  to  go  out  of  life. 

EucouragiJifj  Examples. — On  the  other  hand,  many  men  have  ])cen  able 
in  spite  even  of  a  severe  stroke  to  go  on  after  a  time  with  the  work  they  had 
been  at  before  and,  though  feeling  its  effects,  accomplish  the  ])cst  achieve- 
ments of  their  lives.  A  typical  example  is  the  case  of  Pasteur,  the  great 
French  bacteriologist,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  modern  j»reventive  medi- 
cine and  to  whom  Lord  Lister  frankly  attributes  the  germ  idea  of  the  antiseptic 
theory.  When  little  past  fifty,  Pasteur  after  years  of  hard  work  and  worry 
suffered  from  a  severe  stroke  of  apoj)lexy  followed  by  several  of  slighter 
character.  It  seemed  absolutely  the  end  of  his  labors.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing.  For  all  his  after  life  he  was  seriously  lame  as  a 
conse(|uence  of  his  stroke.  In  spite  of  Uuk;  which  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
j)ossibility  of  great  intellectual  js:ot%  Pasteur's  most  important  discoveries 
were  developed  after  this  time  and  he  continued  for  over  twenty  years  to  be 
the  leader  of  biological  science.  Had  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  given  up 
his  work  we  would  scarcely  know  him  for  the  great  scientist  that  he  afterwards 
proved. 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  able  to  tell  the  stories  of  such  lives  as  examples 
to  patients  who  are  dispirited  and  downhearted  after  a  stroke.  Of  course, 
men  must  be  prevented  from  doing  hard  work  or  from  worrying  during  the 
time  inmiediately  following  the  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  and,  indeed,  for 
some  months.  Work  and  worry,  though  worry  much  more  than  work,  might 
easilv  hasten  a  recurrence  of  the  seizure.  It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  me,  how- 
ever,  that  it  is  impossil)le  to  kcK?p  the  human  mind  utterly  unoccupied.  Men 
must  think  about  something  during  their  waking  hours,  and  if  they  have  not 
some  interests  close  at  heart  they  worry  about  themselves.  Of  the  two  things, 
worry  is  much  harder  on  the  tissues,  raises  blood  pressure  more,  disturbs  the 
circulation  of  the  brain  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  work.  Anything  that 
a  man  will  interest  himself  in,  then,  should  be  allowed  to  him,  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  is  kept  from  getting  into  the  state  of  mind  which  precii)itated 
the  rupture  of  the  artery  in  his  brain.  It  is  a  change  of  mental  occupation 
above  all  that  is  needed  and  this  is  secured  by  deliberate  attemj)ts  to  Intercast 
his  mind  in  various  ways  and  keep  him  from  dwelling  on  himself  and  his  ills. 
This  injunction  cannot  be  rej)eated  too  often. 

Change  of  MrnfaJ  Inierest. — I  have  already  insisted  in  the  chapter  on 
Diversion  of  Mind  that  so  far  as  we  know  at  the  present  time  different  por- 
tions of  the  brain  are  occupied  with  different  subjects  in  which  we  may  inter- 
est ourselves.  When  a  man  by  business  worries,  occupation  with  financial 
affairs,  or  with  political  troubles,  has  apparently  worn  out  one  portion  of  his 
brain,  he  may  still  use  other  j)ortions  to  divided  advantage.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  finding  now  interests  for  the  apoph^tic  after  their  attack.  The  best 
interests  for  them  are  those  associated  in  some  wav  with  their  fellows,  because 
these  are  accompanied  by  feelin.iis  of  consolation,  of  encouragement,  of  desire 
to  live  and  do  good  to  others.  These  do  more  to  take  men  out  of  their 
moodiness,  their  morbid  introspection,  and  their  self-centeredness,  than  any- 
thing else.  With  the  help  of  a  good  nurse,  herself  of  broad  interests,  this 
must  become  the  main  purpose  of  the  physician's  treatment. 
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Misplaced  Sympathy. — After  the  first  few  days,  when  the  shock  is  over,  a 
i'tron^r.  liffaltliy  man  who  has  Inh-n  smMenly  taken  <lnwn  with  apnplfxy,  then 
rencJfTfifl  hflfilfss  as  a  conHMjuenc*.*  of  the  lesion  in  his  Ijrain,  rath»T  resents 
the  sympathy  and,  aho\>?  all.  the  fn^uent  expnssion  of  the  fet^lings  of  his 
friends  towards  him.  Time  is  nwthd  for  him  to  recover,  there  is  no  wav  of 
hastening  it,  he  is  ain-ady  impatient  at  tlie  delay  and  words  of  s\Tnpathj 
do  him  very  little  goo<l  and  often  add  to  his  impatiinee.  He  is  to  he  taken 
absolutely  with  professional  calm,  made  to  understand  that  time  is  the  most 
important  element  in  his  cure,  provided  he  will  not  worry  and  will  have  pa- 
tience to  wait  and  to  help  as  far  as  he  can.  I  nearly  always  feel  that  it  is 
better  for  these  patifnts  to  l>e  away  from  home  as  soon  as  they  can  Ik?  moved 
with  safetv.  This  enables  them  to  avoid  without  much  ditlicultv  what  thev 
are  apt  to  considtT  the  intrusive  and  obtrusive  sympathy  of  fri«'nds.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  business  friends,  themselves  in  good  health,  who  come 
to  ofTer  their  condolences. 

Their  hvsterical  condition  is  largelv  influenced  bv  the  fact  that  thev  are 
ind<K)rs  an<l  have  so  little  diversion  of  mind.  Just  as  soon  as  possible  they 
must  get  out  of  doors.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  found  that  patients  did 
not  care  to  ex|K)se  themselves  to  the  incjuisitive  gaze  of  neighbors  and  pre- 
ferred to  stav  in  the  house,  thouirh  the  outing  would  be  of  much  lH*nefit  to 
them.  Hence  the  necessity  for  getting  them  away  frr)m  home,  among  people 
whom  thev  can  observe  without  attracting  too  much  attention  themselves 
and,  above  all,  without  l)eing  the  subjects  of  such  obtrusive  pity  as  will  dis- 
turb them.  None  of  us  likes  to  Ik?  pitied  and  least  of  all  the  strong,  vigorous 
man  who  often  has  had  nothing  the  m<atter  with  him  all  his  life  and  is  ngw 
suddenly  stricken.  It  rofjuires  years  of  experience  to  enable  one  to  take  sym- 
pathy prop(?rly  and  without  resenting  it. 

Outings  find  Human  Intrre.sls. — When  patients  care  for  carriage  riding 
I  have  found  that  the  city  park  is  an  excellent  place  for  patients  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  aj)oplexy,  who  rei|uire  outdoor  air  and  diversion  of  mind, 
yet  without  exercise  or  much  exertion.  Th*»  children  in  the  park,  if  they 
play  around,  serve  as  a  better  diversion  of  mind  than  almost  anything  else 
for  elderly  fM*ople  thus  stricken,  for  they  S(^'m  to  renew  their  youth  at  the 
sight  of  the  little  ones.  Grandchildren  make  the  best  possible  consolers  even 
when  they  seem  to  probe  deej)  into  old  wounds  by  asking  questions  and  by 
talking  about  death.  The  talk  of  death  from  young  lips  has  not  the  same 
disturl)ing  effect  as  from  older  people.  The  games  of  children  interest  the 
old  once  more,  and  if  there  is  occasi(mal  music  and  the  chance  to  sc»e  the 
passing  throng  of  carriages  and  nnttor  cars  and  the  phnisure  boats  and  all 
the  rest  there  is  refreshment  and  reinvigorati(»n  in  it  all  that  soon  brings 
back  to  the  patient  deep,  satisfactory,  even  dreandess  uninterrupted  slei^p  at 
night,  and  aj)petite  and  strength.  At  first  there  will  usually  b<»  some  objection 
to  being  thus  treated  as  an  invalid,  but  only  a  few  days  of  experience  are 
needed  to  convert  even  the*  most  morbid  to  the  idea  that  this  outing  will  do 
them  good.  As  a  rule,  friends  must  be  warned  not  to  spoil  the  effect  of  it 
by  fearing  lest  the  patient  should  hv.  lonely  and  so  go  to  the  park  to  entertain 
him.  If  the  drive,  th<'  lake  and  the  children,  as  well  as  the  ])assers-by,  do  not 
sufTicc  to  give  the  patient  suificient  diversion  of  mind,  the  visits  of  friends 
will  not  have  any  favorable  effect.    As  a  rule,  it  is  better  for  them  to  see  the 
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patient  at  home  and  even  that  not  too  often  unless  they  are  of  his  immediate 
family. 

Where  people  are  able  to  go  away  and,  above  all,  where  they  can  have 
some  pleasant  eompanionshij),  a  seaside  resort  is  an  ideal  place  for  tliose  recov- 
ering from  apo])lexy.  The  long  ride  in  a  wheel-chair  on  the  boardwalk  at 
least  several  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  soon  acts  marvelously. 
There  is  constant  diversion  of  mind  at  any  season  of  the  year,  for  there  are 
lots  of  people  to  be  seen  in  all  sorts  of  costumes  and  the  shops  and  the  shows 
and  the  passing  tlirong  all  have  their  interests.  Then  the  sea  air  is  bracing 
and  tempts  to  sleepfulness  and  just  as  soon  as  sleep  improves  courage  comes 
back.  I  have  known  patients  so  hysterical  that  they  were  crying  every  day 
and  that  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  hope,  improve  so  much  in  two  weeks 
at  Atlantic  City  that  it  seemed  little  short  of  marvelous.  What  is  needed, 
however,  is  not  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  but  of  several  months. 

Prognosis  of  Strokes. — While,  of  course,  any  single  stroke  may  be  fatal 
and  no  one  can  tell  anything  about  the  prognosis  of  a  rupture  of  a  brain 
artery,  there  are  many  favorable  things  that  can  be  said  to  patients,  and  they 
are  so  prone  to  think  of  all  the  unfavorable  things  that  this  better  side  should 
be  presented  to  them  at  once.  The  physician  is  tempted  to  present  the  worst 
side  of  the  case  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  he  did  not  realize  how  serious 
the  condition  was.  All  the  seriousness  of  it  may  be  impressed  upon  friends^ 
but  the  patient  must  be  told  all  the  possibilities  of  good.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  tonic  quality  of  hope  was  worth  more  in  preventing  further  damage 
and  in  encouraging  the  beginning  of  repair  than  any  drug  that  we  have. 
If  patients  have  been  unconscious,  just  as  soon  as  unconsciousness  disappears^ 
they,  should  be  told  that  very  probably  this  is  the  beginning  of  recovery  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  who  have  a  stroke  recover.  The  more  rapidly 
the  symptoms  disappear  the  better  is  the  ultimate  prognosis.  Many  a  man  who 
has  had  a  stroke  has  done  years  of  good  work  afterwards  and  very  few  men 
who  recover  fail  to  accomplish  something  that  is  of  supreme  satisfaction  to 
them.  They  have  a  new  outlook  on  life  as  a  consequence  of  the  near  vision 
of  death. 

Those  who  have  had  one  stroke  usually  die  in  a  subse(iuent  one,  though, 
of  course,  some  intermittent  disease  such  as  pneumonia  or  some  organic  com- 
plication may  anticipate  the  second  stroke.  Those  who  have  had  two  strokes 
and  survive  are  often  much  worried  by  the  old  tradition  that  a  third  stroke 
is  always  fatal.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  many  old  men  have  not  survived 
their  third  stroke  when  they  felt  its  premonitory  symptoms  and  knew  just 
what  was  coming  from  their  previous  experience,  because  they  had  given 
up  hope  on  account  of  this  old  tradition.  Ignorant  people  or  those  of  the 
lower  classes  who  have  not  heard  this  axiom  often  survive  their  third  stroke 
and  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  seven  apoplectic  seizures. 

Complications. — Occasionally  a  patient,  especially  if  of  the  educated  classes, 
may  be  much  worried  by  the  fact  that  while  one  side  is  distinctly  lamed  after 
his  stroke,  yet  there  is  also  a  j)ronounced  weakness  on  the  other  side  of  the 
body.  This  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  rather  appalling  thought  that  there 
was  perhaps  a  simultaneous  rupture  on  both  sides  of  the  brain.  It  needs  to 
be  explained  to  such  patients  that  this  slight  weakness,  sometimes  quite  dis- 
tinct, however,  on  the  side  opposite  that  which  is  most  affected  is  extremely 
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common.  Ordinarily  the  rupture  of  an  artery  on  one  side  of  the  hrain  causes 
a  j>aralysis  on  the  other  side  of  th(?  hody.  This  paralysis  or  loss  of  control 
over  muscular  aetion  is  due  to  disturhanre  of  the  motor  tracts  of  nerves 
through  which  muscular  action  is  controlled  and  directed  hy  the  brain,  and 
these  normally  cross  to  the  other  side  on  the  way  to  the  periphery.  In  nearly 
everyone  tiie  tracts  remain  uncrossed  to  some  slight  extent.  In  some  so  much 
of  the  f)yramidal  tract  remains  uncrossj-d  that  there  may  be  decided  weakness 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  in  the  brain. 


CHAPTER  III 

LOCOMOTOR    ATAXIA 

How  much  can  be  done  for  organic  nervmis  disease  by  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual i»atient  and  by  favorable  sug;restion  is  illustrate<l  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
This  is.  of  course,  an  absolutelv  incural)le  disease.  We  know  definitelv  that 
certain  tracts  of  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord  are  entirely  obliterated  and  their 
functions  can  never  be  restored.  Occasionally  the  disease  gives  rise  to  si'vere 
localized  pains  called  crises,  for  which  even  our  strongest  anodyne  remedies 
are  of  little  avail.  \s  a  rule,  the  patient  grows  more  and  more  helpless  and 
though  he  mav  live  for  twentv  or  thirtv  vears  after  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  usuallv  dies  from  some  intercurrent  affection  rather  than  from 
any  direct  cirect  of  iiis  disease,  the  condition  is  burdensome  and  the  outlook 
is  most  unfavorable  and  depressing.  It  is  for  locomotor  ataxia,  however,  that 
the  irregular  practitioners  have  snrceoded.  apparently,  in  working  wonders. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  made  (juite  a  reputaticm  for  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  was  not  because  they  did  the  impossible  and  cuvml  genuine  cases, 
but  because  individual  patients  can,  in  many  cases,  be  so  much  improved  by 
attention  to  particular  symptoms,  and  so  much  can  be  done  to  make  life  more 
livable  for  them,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  are  ready  to  pro- 
claim that  they  have  l)(»en  cured,  though  only  certain  symptoms  are  bettered 
and   their  underlying  disease  remains  in  essence  unchanged. 

One  thing  that  constantly  happens  in  the  progress  of  locomotor  ataxia  is 
a  yiebling  of  joint  capsules  and  attachments  so  that  there  is  more  motion  per- 
mitted in  joints  than  is  possible  in  tin*  normal  individual.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  relaxation  of  tissues  around  the  hip  joint  the  leg  may  be  stretched  up 
along  the  trunk  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  th(»  foot  being  placed  over 
the  shoulder  almost  as  a  gun  is  jilaced  at  cnrry-nrni>.  Patients  often  walk 
with  a  distinct  "back  knee"  because  of  the  yielding  of  the  tissues  around  the 
knee-joint.  The  ankle  nearlv  ahvavs  vields  and  a  speciallv  severe  form  of 
flat  foot  develops.  This  causes  muscles;  to  act  at  a  disadvantage  and  produces 
great  fatigue  and  even  a  ])ainrnl  muscular  con<lition  when  the  patient  stands 
much  on  th<*  feet.  This  form  of  flat  foot  is  hopelrss  so  far  as  cure  is  concerned, 
but  it  (;iM  be  greatly  relieved  hy  the  weariui:  <)\'  flat-fr)ot  braces  or  even,  to  a 
greater  degree,  by  the  wearing  of  specially  fitted  shoes.  This  does  not  seem 
much  to  do  for  a  patient  suffering  from  the  serious  organic  nervous  disease 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  yet  a  lot  of  pati(»nts  for  whom  properly  fitting  shoes 
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were  made,  thought  theniselvos  so  much  imj)rovc'(l  and  relieved  by  this  simple 
measure  tliat  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  their  locomotor 
ataxia  was  cured.  In  some  cases,  where  the  brunt  of  the  disease  was  borne 
by  the  feet,  this  relief  really  did  so  much  to  afford  tlie  patients  freedom  from 
most  symptoms  of  their  affection  that  they  thought  themselves  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Value  of  Favorable  Suggestion. — If  once  the  idea  of  the  awful  hopeless- 
ness of  their  cases  is  removed  from  locomotor  ataxia  patients  they  will  sug- 
gest their  own  betterment  so  powerfully  that  they  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  their  affection  is  considerably  improved.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
regular  physician  must  take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  power  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  and  depression  that  proves  so  helpful  to  the  irregular. 
We  cannot  cure  the  tabes  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  cannot  re-create  the  nerve 
tracts  that  have  been  ol)literated.  We  realize  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
do  so  any  more  than  there  would  be  in  trying  to  make  an  amputated  finger 
grow  to  its  full  size  again.  We  can  treat  the  patient,  however.  We  can  remove 
many  symptoms  that  sometimes  bother  him  more  than  those  necessarily  con- 
nected with  his  s])inal  affection.  We  can  relieve  annoyances  of  all  kinds  that 
add  to  his  misery  and  as  a  consequence  we  can  give  him  hope,  keep  him  from 
brooding  about  himself  and  thus  perform  the  proper  function  of  a  physician. 
We  shall  not  forget  that  we  can  only  rarely  cure,  but  we  can  almost  always 
relieve  pain  and  we  can  always  help  the  patient  in  some  way.  The 
ataxic  patient  needs  consolation,  and  this  can  be  given  without  in  any  way 
deceiving  him.  The  loss  of  sight  seems  an  irreparable  ill  to  those  who  see,  yet 
the  blind  are  quite  hap])y,  are  much  more  cheerful  than  many  seeing  people, 
and  have  learned  to  stand  their  affliction  not  only  with  equanimity  but  really 
without  much  depression.  In  the  olden  times,  before  proper  care  was  taken 
of  the  blind,  they  had  little  occupation,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
hands,  the  future  was  blank  and  they  suffered  severely  from  depression. 
As  a  rule,  they  did  not  go  out  enough  and  their  bodily  health  suffered  and 
the  disturbance  of  their  functions  still  further  heightened  their  depression. 
All  of  this  happens  now  with  the  ataxic  patient.  A  host  of  symptoms  not  at 
all  necessarily  connected  with  his  sj)inal  affection  develop  and  prove  sources 
of  annoyance.  Manv  of  them  can  be  removed  entirely,  all  of  them  can  be 
ameliorated.  If,  while  doing  this,  we  succeed  in  impressing  a  discouraged  pa- 
tient's mind  with  our  power  to  benefit  in  spite  of  an  underlying  incurable 
disease,  we  have  another  triumph  of  psychotherapy. 

Removing  Unfavorable  Suggestions. — The  general  experience  with  those 
suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia  has  been  that  the  depression  consequent  upon 
the  announcement  that  they  have  the  disease  and  the  stigma  that  is  supposed 
to  attach  to  it  in  our  day  leads  them  to  a  great  extent  to  avoid  going  out  into 
the  air.  This  adds  woefully  to  their  depressed  condition.  Take  a  healthy 
man,  let  him  stay  inside  a  great  part  of  the  time  without  any  exercise,  seeing 
no  new  faces,  without  any  interests  in  life,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  w^ill  have  a  set  of  neurotic  symptoms  on  a  basis  of  depression  that  will  make 
him  supremely  miserable.  This  will  be  true  even  though  he  has  not  the 
threat  of  an  incurable  disease  hanging  over  his  head.  He  must  be  madi»  to 
realize  that  every  neglect  of  any  law  of  health  in  his  condition  is  even  more 
serious  in  its  eff(»ct  upon  him  than  it  would  be  were  he  in  good  health.    Above 


all,  it  must  be  made  clear  to  him  that  while  his  neglect  of  hygiene   ; 
perhaps  not  shorten  hit!  life,  it  will  greatly  aih)  to  the  mental   sufferin] 
much  moru  unliearaMi'  iu  itri  way  than  the  physieal  BulIiTing  nhicU  he  1 
have  to  endure  during  the  progress  of  his  disease. 

Treating  Accessory  Symptoms. — \early  every  ataxic  patient  who  ia  . 
directly  and  almost  constantly  under  the  care  of  a  pliyaician,  is  a  sufferer 
from  two  conditions  that  are  so  constantly  present  that  they  are  soraetimea 
thought  to  be  consequences  of  the  primary  affectinn.  These  are  loss  of  appe- 
tite with  consequent  loss  of  weight  and  confitipatiou.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion neither  of  these  symptoms  or  syndronu-B  are  at  all  connected  with  the 
locomotor  ataxia.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unhygienic  life  that  the  patient 
ie  living  and  of  the  depressed  stale  of  his  mind  and  lack  of  diversion.  They 
are  mutually  connected,  for  a  man  who  does  not  eat  tnough  will  not  have 
regular  movements  of  his  bowels,  and  constipation  reacts  to  produce  further 
depression.  A  vicious  circle  in  pathogeny  is  formed  and  the  patient  is  lik^ 
to  get  into  a  very  debilitated  and  depressed  condition.  Both  of  these  trouble 
some  symptoms  may  be  corrected  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  patie 
by  proper  advice  and  ordinary  care  for  his  well  being. 

Appetite  is  largely  a  function,  as  the  mathematicians  sny  of  something  that 
depends  on  something  else,  not  of  e.xercise,  as  is  often  thought,  but  of  fre  " 
air.     In  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria  patients  with  fever  are  not  permitted  1 
take  exercise,  yet  if  they  are  out  in  the  air  most  of  the  day  and  if  their  rooms 
are  well  aired  at  night,  they  can  eat  heartily  and  digest  their  food  well.     Of 
course,  appetite  is  largely  a  psychic  matter  and  the  thoroughly  discouraged 
man  will  have  no  care  for  food  in  spite  of  abundance  of  air.    A  little  persua^a 
sion.  however,  of  the  necessity  for  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job  will  usualln 
arouse  even  a  locomotor  ataxia  patient  In  the  early  stages  of  his  disease  to  thi 
necessity  for  eating  a  reasonable  amount.     If  he  has  suffered  from  gastriell 
crises  and  fears  that  eating  normally  may  precipitate  these,  he  must  be  peF«fl 
Buaded  that  this  ia  not  the  case,  that  the  presence  of  food,  or  its  amount,  i 
quality,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  these  painful  attacks  bo  far^ 
as  we  know,  and  that  even  though  at  the  beginning  of  his  affection  before  his 
locomotor  ataxia  was  recognized,  his  gastralgia  may  have  been  declared  by  his 
physicians,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  be  connected  wtlh  some  form  of  gastritia 
or  indigestion,  that  idea  may  now  be  given  up  and  he  may  eat  plentifullyj 
with  confidence  that  it  will  not  increase  his  pains.    On  the  contrary.  limita 
tion  of  food  seems  to  iiave  a  distinctly  unfavorable  effect  in  increasing  i 
number  and  severity  of  these  attacks. 

The  same  thing  must  lie  made  clear  to  him  as  to  intestinal  and  i 
eriscB.  It  seems  likely  that  tendencii^  to  constipation  by  irritating  periphei 
nerve  endings  may  have  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  explosion  in  sensor] 
nerves  which  have  been  called  intestinal  or  rectal  cri^t's.  In  general,  hoi 
ever,  these  are  dependent  on  spinal  and  not  peripheral  eondilions,  and  ] 
thought  of  any  connection  must  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  consumption  of^ 
a  proper  amount  and  variety  of  food.  It  seems  clear  that  when  patients 
are  much  run  down,  have  lost  considerable  in  weight  and  are  in  a  generally 
depressed  condition,  their  nervous  sj-stom  is  much  more  irritable  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  and  they  are  likely  to  sulTer  more  frequently  from  criM 
of  various  kinds.     Once  a  patient  is  made  to  understand  that  his  ( 
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nutrition  may  affect  not  only  the  course  but  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  in 
the  disease,  as  a  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  him  to  eat  enough  and  to  do 
so  with  the  definite  feeling  that  it  is  going  to  do  him  good.  Even  though 
it  should  be  necessary  to  use  tonics,  and  often  they  will  have  to  be  prescribed, 
it  is  clear  that  this  treatment  of  the  patient's  general  condition  is  the  physi- 
cian's first  duty,  though  it  does  not  and  cannot  affect  the  specific  disease. 

Neurotic  Complications. — There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  crises 
of  locomotor  ataxia  represents  extremely  poignant  attacks  of  pain.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  anyone  who  has  seen  many  of  them  is  prone  to  think  that  not  a  few 
of  them  are  really  attacks  of  pain  resembling  those  which  occasionally  develop 
in  hysterical  subjects.  The  pain  of  a  gastric  neurosis  may,  indeed,  so  simu- 
late the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia  as  to  make  what  is  only  a  case 
of  hysteria  seem  beyond  doubt  one  of  locomotor  ataxic.  Locomotor  ataxia 
patients  are  prone  to  think  much  about  themselves  and  to  fear  the  recurrence  of 
these  painful  crises  once  they  have  had  experience  with  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  sometimes  suffer  from  what  are  pseudo-crises,  that  is,  from  neu- 
rotic painful  conditions  which  simulate  genuine  crises  mainly  in  the  amount 
of  reaction  they  produce  in  the  patient.  True  tabetic  crises  yield  more  readily 
to  ordinary  anodyne  drugs  than  do  these  pesudo-crises.  Nearly  always  the 
true  crises  are  associated  with  and  exaggerated  by  neurotic  symptoms  due  to 
the  depression  of  the  patient,  the  yielding  to  his  feelings,  the  conclusion  that 
his  pain  is  inevitable  and  is  going  to  be  worse  each  time,  while  successive 
crises  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  milder  until  they  disappear  for  good,  and 
this  element  in  the  case  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Much  can  be  done 
for  the  relief  by  psychotherapy,  that  is,  by  making  the  patient  see  the  realities 
of  his  condition,  suggesting  to  him  that  succeeding  crises  are  less  painful 
and  that  if  his  general  condition  is  as  good  as  it  should  be  he  becomes  better 
able  to  stand  the  pain  of  his  crises  and  the  shock  of  them  is  not  so  disturbing 
to  his  system. 

Mental  Attitude. — Prof.  Oppenheim,  in  one  of  his  "Letters  to  Nervous 
Patients/'  advising  a  patient  suffering  from  an  incurable  organic  nervous  dis- 
ease, evidently  locomotor  ataxia,  though  that  is  not  explicitly  stated,  outlines 
emphatically  the  favorable  side  of  that  disease.  This  is  absolutely  needed. 
Ever  so  many  unfavorable  suggestions  with  regard  to  his  affection  find  their 
way  to  the  patient.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  pronounced  absolutely  incurable 
is  disheartening.  Prof.  Op])enheim's  words,  then,  may  be  a  precious  help 
and  to  have  them  repeated  from  time  to  time  renews  the  suggestion : 

Now,  however,  we  neurologists  know  that  that  disease  frequently  runs  a  very 
mild  course,  that  a  man  showing  certain  early  symptoms  of  such  a  disease  may  for 
ten  to  twenty-five  years  and  even  longer  retain  his  capacity  for  work  and  enjoy- 
ment. This  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  forty  years  is  almost  tantamount  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  whole  normal  lifetime.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what  danger  to  the  peace 
of  mind,  what  destruction  of  happiness  in  life  may  be  caused  if  the  knowledge  thkt 
such  a  disease  has  begun  to  develop  is  imparted  to  the  patient  without  being  com- 
bined with  the  consoling  information  as  to  the  nature  and  course  of  the  benign 
forma  of  this  trouble!  In  unceasing  anxiety  and  fear,  in  daily  expectancy  of  some 
fresh  symptoms,  of  some  increase  or  aggravation  of  his  troubles,  does  the  poor  man 
waste  his  life;  and  I  have  frequently  found  that  this  wretched  apprehension  and 
excitement  cause  a  nervousness  and  mental  depression  which  in  their  effects  are 
much  more  momentous  than  is  the  commencing  spinal  disease. 
From  this  miserable  condition  I  desire  to  protect  you,  and  I  would  ask  you  to 
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take  this  advice  deeply  to  heart:  do  not  bear  yourself  as  one  who  is  condemned; 
as  one  who,  affected  by  a  progressive,  incurable  disease,  will  soon  fall  a  victim  to 
paralysis.  On  the  strength  of  my  own  experience  I  give  you  the  assurance  that 
your  condition  of  health  will  not  necessarily  in  ten  years'  time  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  at  present.  But  I  would  also  strenuously  exhort  you  to  ob- 
serve all  the  precautionary  rules  laid  down  for  you,  to  avoid  all  unaccustomed 
strain  or  indulgence  such  as  can  only  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  a  man  in 
full  vigor  and  absolute  soundness  of  health.  I  would  advise  you  also  to  be  thor- 
oughly examined  once  a  year  by  an  experienced  physician.  But  apart  from  these 
restrictions,  you  should  as  far  as  possible  feel  yourself  and  bear  yourself  like  a 
healthy  man,  remaining  attached  to  your  work,  and  not  withdrawing  yourself  from 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

Beleaming  Muscular  Moyements. — Perliaps  the  most  interesting  evidence 
of  how  much  may  be  done  for  organic  nervous  disease  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  underlying  lesion  is  absolutely  incurable,  may  be  obtained  from 
what  is  accomplished  by  Frenkel's  method  of  treating  locomotor  ataxia.  As 
is  well  known,  by  reteaching  the  movements  necessary  for  walking,  ataxic 
patients  regain  control  of  the  movements  of  their  limbs  to  a  marked  extent. 
As  a  consequence,  bed-ridden  patients  are  enabled  to  walk  once  more  even 
though  they  may  have  to  carry  a  cane  and  be  supported,  and  patients  who 
have  had  to  use  two  canes  get  along  with  only  one,  or  may  even  eventually  be 
able  to  walk  without  any  artificial  support. 

Just  how  the  improvement  is  brought  about  we  are  not  quite  sure.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  eyes  become  trained  to  replace  the  muscle  sense  to 
a  noteworthy  degree,  but  there  is  in  addition  apparently  a  re-education  of 
the  muscle-sense.  Perhaps  there  is  also  a  transfer  of  the  function  of  certain 
degenerated  nerves  to  other  tracts  than  those  in  which  muscle  impulses  orig- 
inally traveled.  The  improvement  in  muscular  control  originally  obtained  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  how  much  nature  is  able  to  compensate  for  even 
organic  lesions  and  is  a  lesson  in  the  necessity  for  never  ceasing  to  try  to  do 
something  even  when  the  case  seems  hopeless.  Certainly  locomotor  ataxic 
patients  would  seem  the  least  likely  to  be  benefited  .by  training  in  movement 
and  y(}i  this  movement  therapy  for  tabes  has  had  some  wonderful  results. 

The  story  of  how  this  mode  of  treatment  came  into  existence  is  interesting 
and  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  how  happy  chance  in  our  time,  as  so  often 
with  regard  to  drugs  in  the  past,  came  to  assist  the  rational  development  of 
therapeutics.  A  German  professor  wished  to  demonstrate  to  his  class  the 
varying  inco-ordination  of  a  series  of  tabetic  patients.  Some  of  them  had 
their  main  inco-ordination  in  the  legs,  others  in  their  hands.  He  went  over 
the  cases  in  his  wards  so  as  to  arrange  the  demonstration  for  the  next  day. 
He  told  each  patient  that  he  would  ask  him  to  perform  a  particular  set  of 
movements  before  the  class  which  would  illustrate  strikingly  a  particular  j)hase 
of  muscular  inco-ordination.  His  patients  were  interested  in  the  announced 
demonstrations  and  during  the  afternoon  they  went  over  the  movements  that 
they  were  expected  to  perform.  They  practiced  them  as  assiduously  as  their 
condition  jxTmitted  for  the  exhibition.  As  a  conswjuence  the  most  striking 
features  of  their  inco-ordination  disappeared.  After  having  practiced  the 
movement  for  a  certain  length  of  time  they  could  'lo  it  ever  so  much  better 
than  before.  The  special  feature  of  the  professor's  demonstration  was  spoiled, 
but  a  great  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  nature's  compensatory  powers 
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was  made  and  fortunately  the  hint  of  its  significance  for  treatment  was  taken 
and  developed. 

Effect  of  Favorable  Suggestion. — How  mucli  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
relief  of  the  general  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  for  the  placing  of 
patients  in  an  attitude  of  mind  that  makes  most  of  their  symptoms  of  van- 
ishing importance,  can  be  judged  from  some  recent  experiences  with  a  new 
cure  for  the  disease.  This  consisted  only  of  some  rather  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  urethra  by  applications  and  dilatation,  yet  patients  were  relieved 
so  much  of  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia,  or  at  least  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  were,  that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  "cure'*  soon  had  scores  of  patients.  The  active  therapeutic  agent 
undoubtedly  was  the  fact  that  patients  who  had  been  told  that  their  disease 
was  incurable  and  who  had  settled  down  in  a  state  of  discouragement  and 
apathy  in  which  their  power  over  their  muscles,  their  general  health  and 
their  strength  and  vitality  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  their  tendencies  to 
discomfort  emphasized  and  made  poignant  by  the  supposed  hopelessness  of 
their  situation,  became  aroused  to  new  vitality  by  the  promise  of  cure  and  then, 
under  the  repeated  suggestion  of  a  treatment  said  to  be  sure  to  cure  them  and 
that  had  cured  others,  became  so  much  better,  that  is,  released  so  much  latent 
energy,  that  they  felt  better,  ate  better,  walked  better,  got  out  more  and  had 
their  general  health  improved,  and  all  to  such  a  degree  that  their  disease 
seemed  cured. 

Another  interesting  illustration  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  power  of 
suggestion  over  the  symptoms  of  tabes  occurs  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Archi- 
ves p]spanoles  de  Xeurologia  Psyqiuatria  y  Fisioterapia  of  Madrid  *  on  the 
improvement  of  tabes  dorsalis  by  antidiphtheritic  serum.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  serum  should  affect  favorably  any  of  the  underlying  lesions  of 
the  disease  any  more  than  that  these  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  wearing 
of  shoes  of  special  character  or  operations  on  the  urethra.  The  patient  in 
this  case,  however,  was  distinctly  improved  in  many  ways  after  the  antidiph- 
theritic serum  was  injected.  There  were  some  interesting  sensory  manifesta- 
tions, pains  in  the  arms  and  legs  after  the  injection,  but  these  were  removed 
by  santonin  or  methylene  blue.  Both  of  these  drugs  are  eminently  suggestive 
in  their  action,  so  that  one  would  be  prone  to  think  the  pains  rather  neurotic 
than  actual.  After  a  dozen  injections  had  been  given,  the  patient's  sensations 
improved,  his  power  to  pick  up  small  things  was  better,  and  the  sense  of 
walking  on  carpet  had  disappeared  to  a  marked  extent  and  he  was  able  to  walk 
much  better  than  before  and  without  support.  Probably  any  attention  given  to 
him  to  the  same  degree  would  have  produced  like  results. 

We  have  had  previous  examy)les  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  the  treatment 
of  locomotor  ataxia.  Certain  drugs  when  given  in  the  past  with  the  definite 
promise  of  cure  and  pursued  for  a  good  while  with  frequently  repeated  favor- 
able suggestions,  have  often  soemed  to  benefit  patients,  though  subsequent 
experience  has  shown  their  total  lack  of  value  to  modify  the  disease.  Nitrate 
of  silver  was  one  of  these  in  tlu^  old  days  and  many  locomotor  ataxia  patients 
acquired  an  argyria  as  a  eonsequenee  of  the  amount  of  silver  absorbed  and 
deposited  in  the  skin.    Arsenic  was  another  and  some  of  the  aluminum  com- 
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poimde  were  aUo  \ieei\.  Wlicn  we  recall  the  euepenBiou  trealincnt  and  its 
ported  good  effects — and  failure,  the  ovpr-ext«neion  h'entnienl  with  the  samQ 
history  and  ninny  others  in  the  past,  the  real  place  of  the  mental  in  the  thera- 
peutics of  taliicB  is  revealed.  Ouee  this  is  practically  realized,  we  find  that 
have  ready  to  hand  and  easy  to  use,  the  one  really  efficient  factor  in  all  these 
treatments — that  is,  the  influence  on  the  patient's  mind.  It  ie  for  the  physi- 
cian tn  devise  thoroughly  professional  ways  and  means  of  using  that  in  each 
particular  case  so  that  hie  patients  may  be  benefited  as  much  as  possible.  Cei^ 
tainly  it  would  he  foolish  for  us  to  leave  to  tlic  irregular  practitioner  the 
use  of  this  extremely  valuable  remedial  measure,  when  we  may  do  so  much 
good  with  it,  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  at  least, 


CHAPTER  IV 
I  PARESIS 

Paresis  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  affections  so  inevitable  in  its  course, 
so  positively  helpless  as  regards  any  medication,  ami  so  hopeless  in  Its  abso- 
lutely sure  termination  in  idiocy  and  death,  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  done 
for  it  through  the  patient's  mind,  yet  it  is  proliably  one  of  the  diseases  for 
which  most  can  be  accomplished  by  psychotherapy.  Mental  treatment  for  it 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods:  that  of  prophy!a.\is.  that  of  the 
early  stage  and  that  of  the  severer  stage  with  reuiissions.  Prophylaxis  is 
much  more  important  than  is  usually  thought.  It  is  very  generally  known  at 
present  that  paresis  is  usually  a  parasyphilitic  disease,  that  is.  an  affection 
not  due  directly  to  syphilis,  hut  which  develops  by  preference  and  perhaps 
exclusively  in  a  soil  prepared  for  it  by  an  attack  of  syphilis.  .\s  a  conse- 
quence of  the  diffusion  of  this  knowledge  men  who  have  suffered  from  syphili 
sometimes  become  supremely  fatalistic  as  regards  the  development  of  locomotor 
ataxia  or  paresis  in  their  cases.  Worry  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  causa- 
tion of  paresis,  and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  to  neutralize  this. 

I  have  had  university  graduates  tell  me  their  histories  and  ask  whether  I 
thought  lliey  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  and  when  I  replied  affirmatively  have 
seen  a  look  of  despair  come  into  their  faces.  One  of  them,  a  graduate  of  • 
large  eastern  university,  said,  after  hearing  my  opinion,  though  it  was  given 
with  every  assurance  that  my  experience  with  Fournier  in  Paris  taught  me 
the  absolute  curability  of  the  disease.  "Well,  there  are  Ihree  men  of  my 
class  who  have  already  developed  paresis,  and  I  sujipose  I  will  go  the  same 
way."  With  a  persuasion  like  this  haunting  him  night  and  day.  exhansting^, 
nervous  energy  and  making  his  eentrnl  nervous  s\-stcm  less  and  less  resistive, 
it  would  be  almottt  a  miracle  if  paresis  did  not  develop.  It  is  particularly  in 
those  who  have  had  nervously  exhaustive  occupat ions— brokers,  s|>eculatofB, 
actors,  and  the  like — that  paresis  does  develop.  The  strain  upon  their  nervotn 
systems  seem  to  be  so  great  that  the  syphilitic  virus  still  remaining  in  theil 
system  has  a  peeuliarly  degenerative  effect  upon  nen-ous  tissue.  A 
may  be  in  the  leasl  worrisome  of  orcupations.  however,  and  if  he  is  conatantlf 
brooding  over  the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  Hie  hideous  specter  of  pareBi% 
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he  puts  himself  in  the  condition  most  likely  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  pathological  changes  that  underlie  the  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — As  a  rule  patients  who  have  had  syphilis  and  who  dread 
the  develoj)ment  of  i)are8is  should  be  warned  with  regard  to  their  occupations 
in  life.  After  a  patient  has  had  tuberculosis  which  developed  in  particular 
surroundings,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  we  no  longer  permit  him  to  go  back  into 
the  surroundings  in  which  his  disease  developed.  We  are  coming,  more  and 
more,  to  apply  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  this  is  as  important 
in  paresis  as  in  anything  else.  Even  though  there  may  be  many  monetary  or 
economic  reasons  in  favor  of  certain  occupations,  the  danger  may  overweigh 
these.  Those  who  have  had  syphilis  should  be  warned  of  the  risk  they  run  if 
they  continue  in  occupations  that  require  much  mental  excitement  or  the 
strain  of  anxiety  and  the  speculative  factor  of  uncertainty  with  the  inevitable 
occurrence  of  disappointments.  It  is  unjustifiable  to  permit  a  patient  whose 
central  nervous  system  is  subjected  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the 
virus  of  syphilis,  still  in  his  body  even  after  ten  years,  to  submit  to  the 
nerve-racking  irritation  of  occupations  which  require  all  the  vigor  of  a  healthy, 
undisturbed  organism  to  survive  their  wear  and  tear. 

Sources  of  Worry, — One  of  the  symptoms  which  neurotic  patients  are  sure 
must  be  a  preliminary  sign  of  paresis  is  a  disturbance  of  memory.  Patients 
have  heard  that  paresis  causes  memory  disturbances  and  fearing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  they  disturb  themselves  very  much  by  finding  real  or  sup- 
posed defects  of  memory.  Most  of  them  have  had  only  a  very  vague  idea  of 
the  sort  of  memory  they  possess  and  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  worse  than 
before,  but  finding  a  certain  difficulty  in  recalling  things  they  conclude  that 
it  is  deteriorating.  Occasionally  their  supposed  defect  of  memory  is  founded 
on  nothing  more  serious  than  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  so  much  attention 
to  themselves,  that  they  cannot  concentrate  their  attention  enough  on  what 
they  wish  to  remember  so  as  really  to  impress  it  on  their  memories.  It  is 
curious  how  persistent  some  patients  are  in  making  themselves  believe  they 
have  serious  lacunjc  in  their  memory  when  there  are  only  certain  conventional 
disturbances  of  it.  The  paretic  has  defects  of  memory,  but  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  quite  unconscious  of  them.  He  has  to  have  them  pointed  out  to  him. 
Patients  who  are  supremely  conscious  of  tlieir  supposed  defects,  by  that  very 
fact  show  their  possession  of  good  intellectual  faculties. 

Tremor  is  another  s\Tiiptom  that  may  develop  in  the  midst  of  the  solicitude 
of  those  who  dread  paresis.  The  power  to  hold  the  limbs  in  a  given  position 
is  due  to  a  very  nice  balancing  of  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  There  are 
many  people,  especially  those  a  little  awkward  in  the  use  of  their  muscles, 
who  lack  this  power  to  some  extent.  To  stand  without  swaying  is  rather  a 
difficult  task  in  one  who  is  nervous  or  anxious  about  himself.  Patients  who 
are  worrying  about  paresis  and  its  possible  development  will  almost  surely  dis- 
turb their  power  over  their  muscles  and  cause  at  least  a  slight  tremor  or  sway- 
ing. 

In  other  words,  in  all  of  these  cases  a  series  of  dreads,  or  mental  obses- 
sions which  interfere  with  various  functions  which  may  cause  tremor,  or  some 
stuttering,  or  at  least  some  apparent  difficulties  of  speech  and  which  will 
surely  revive  any  old-time  difficulties  of  this  kind,  may  develop  in  nervous 
persons  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  ])ass  as  signs  of  developing  paresis.    The 
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'lia;riK»?-tir  t*-^t*.  nf  M»nr^«-.  i«»n^i*t  in  !lif  km^^-jtrk.-.  the  pupillary  n-aetions, 
the  'lifT»T»n''»-  in  <li.-fM>.-iiinn,  the  delusioni?  of  irrnwhuT,  and.  in  L^eneral,  the 
charar-ieri.-tu-  r>yniptoni.-»  of  a  physical  degeneration  running  |»arallel  with  a 
mental  deterioration. 

Froplnjinrtif  Rposjmranre. — The  first  fKiint  in  p^ychothe^apy.  then,  is  to 
^ive  jurt  a:i  niucli  rea^j-u ranee  as  can  lie  >:iv«n.  Prol.aMy  n«»t  one  out  of  a 
thousand  r>f  tlK>H*  who  have  sufFereil  from  ?yphili.-i  afterwanls  d»'velop#  i^iresis. 
Xearlv  alwav-  there  is  somethin;;  in  the  historv  liesides  svphilis  that  seem?  to 
\a:  an  ei.*ential  etiolo^ieal  factor.  A  great  many  of  the  jK^jplf  who  develop 
this  dij*#-a.-e  have  s^^ime  liereditarj*  taint  of  mental  incapacity  at  k-ast,  if  not 
of  actual  insanitv.  Verv  often  there  is  a  personal  or  familv  historv  that 
indirrates  Kime  mental  unevenne.-s  or  at  least  some  lack  of  intellectual  vigor. 
When  jx-ople  are  sanely  intellectual  and  have  no  unfortunate  hereditary  ten- 
dencies tliey  can  lie  almost  completely  assurr-d  as  to  the  possii>ility  of  the 
dcvelopriH-nt  of  paresis,  provided  they  take  reasonahle  care  of  themselves. 

Alcohol. — It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  alcoholism  has  any- 
thing to  do,  even  in  a  Ful>sidiary  ca|>acit}',  with  the  etiology  of  jiaresis.  Prob- 
ahh*  it  helps  to  predisjK)se  nerve  tissues  to  degem*ration  hy  lowering  tlieir  re- 
fiistive  vitality  to  the  direct  pathogenic  action  of  the  virus  of  syphilis.  It 
sei'ms  clear,  Ix^sides,  that  men  who  have  acquired  syphilis  sometimes  take  to 
over-indulgence  in  alcoliol,  at  least  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  other- 
wiwf  \)0.  the  case,  lK*cause  of  the  discouraging  dread  that  develops  as  a  result 
of  their  worrv  over  this  constitutional  taint.  A  warning  in  this  matter  of 
indulgence  in  intoxicants  is  important  liecause  there  arr  many  nerve  special- 
ists who  insist  that  alcoholism  is  probably  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  paresis. 

Vnconclusive  Diagnosis. — When*  the  first  symptoms  of  paresis  have  de- 
velop(»d  so  that  the  physician  is  almost  certain  that  the  disease  is  present — 
the  cumulative  exi>erience  of  recent  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  most  careful 
experts  seems  to  show  that  he  can  never  be  entirely  certain — then  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  announce  the  worst  to  the  patient,  but  to  let  him  learn  the 
reality  of  his  condition  gradually,  so  that  all  the  awfulness  of  it  does  not 
overwhelm  him.  What  have  seemed  typical  cases  of  paresis,  so  diagnose<l 
hy  excellent  authorities,  have  occasionally  proved  to  Ix*  something  else,  or,  at 
least,  to  Im*  wayward  and  very  irregular  forms  of  that  disease  with  a  long 
course  and  marked  remissions.  There  are  forms  of  paranoia  in  the  middle- 
aged  which  sometimes  exhibit  sympt(mis  so  strongly  simulant  of  paresis  as  to 
deceive  even  the  expert.  There  are  forms  of  nervous  weakness — neurasthenia 
— some  of  which  are  really  cases  of  mental  exhaustion  or  incapacity — the 
modern  psyehasthenia — which  often  lead  even  experienced  physicians  to 
think  of  and  sonu'times  to  dia^rnose  paresis.  There  are  cases  of  dementia  pne- 
cox  that  onlv  time  can  differentiate. 

Prognosis. — Secinfi  t/ir  Worst. — There  is  a  tendency  in  most  physicians  to 
see  the  worst  side  of  the  storv  ratlier  than  the  better.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  desin;  to  be  a  harbinger  of  evil  tidings,  nor,  as  is  sometimes  said,  to  show 
the  j)atient.  should  he  get  better,  from  what  a  depth  of  afllietiim  he  has  bi»en 
rescued,  but  it  is  rather  due  to  the  very  natural  tendency  existing  in  most  of 
us  to  look  on  the  worst  side  of  things.  Besides,  w<*  have  found  by  experience 
that  if  patients  are  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessitv  of  care  for  themselves  thev 
must  be  seared  a  little,  an<l  so  we  have  formed  tlie  habit,  not  of  consciouslv 
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and  deliberately  telling  the  worst,  but  of  stating  the  unfavorable  possibilities 
of  a  group  of  symptoms,  in  order  that  a  patient  may  take  due  precautions  and 
that  he  may  realize,  if  the  worst  does  happen,  that  we  were  not  ignorant  of  it. 
If  he  gets  better  he  is  correspondingly  grateful  for  this.  If  the  unfavorable 
happens  and  we  had  not  warned  him,  he  is  more  or  less  justifiably  resentful. 

Consoling  Hcsitavcy  of  Final  Judgment, — Patients  suspected  of  suffering 
from  paresis  can  then  without  any  violation  of  truth  be  reassured  that  their 
cases  may  not  be  incurable  until  the  epileptiform  incidents  of  the  disease  bring 
on  that  hai)py  obscuration  of  mentality,  that  either  takes  away  all  tlio  terror 
of  the  disease  or  lessens  so  much  its  awful  significance  that  the  patient  is 
spared  the  worst.  There  are  cases  of  reported  euros  in  the  literature  even 
after  what  seemed  to  be  characteristic  epileptiform  attacks  had  occurred. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  in  any  case,  of  the  future  course  of  an  affection  exhib- 
iting symptoms  resembling  paresis.  The  patient  can  always  be  given  the 
advantage  of  this  doubt  then  and  the  awful  word  incurable  or  even  the  diag- 
nosis paresis  need  not  be  mentioned  to  him.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  as  a 
rule,  to  take  other  means  to  prevent  unfortunate  incidents  from  tendencies  to 
violence  or  serious  loss  from  foolishness,  without  overwhelming  the  patient 
with  an  absolutely  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  the  diagnosis  of  paresis,  involv- 
ing as  it  does,  now  that  so  much  more  is  popularly  known  of  the  disease 
than  before,  the  dread  of  inevitable  idiocy.  In  this  way  much  of  the  depres- 
sion that  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  really  sane  period  of  the  early 
stage  of  j)aresis  and  which  inevitably  hastens  the  course  of  the  disease  may 
be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  announce  absolutely  the  diagnosis 
of  paresis  until  there  can  be  no  particle  of  doubt,  can  do  no  harm  and  will  do 
good  to  the  patients  themselves,  as  well  as  save  their  anxious  friends  from  the 
trial  of  having  to  think  of  the  awful  possibilities  of  the  disease.  A  single 
sensible  member  of  the  family  may  be  selected  as  the  confidant  and  the  situa- 
tion saved. 

Role  of  Psychotherapy. — While  it  is  important  that  someone  closely  con- 
nected with  the  patient  should  know  the  doctor's  suspicions,  he  should  be 
bound  to  absolute  secn^cy  as  regards  tlie  patient  himself  and  esj)ecially  as  re- 
gards women  friends  and  relatives.  The  attitude  of  mind  assumed  by  women 
relatives,  and  especially  those  lumrest  and  dearest,  is  sure  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  patient,  if  not  directly  at  least  indirectly  and  inadvertently,  and 
makes  for  anything  but  r(»lief  from  the  depression  that  is  sure  to  be  his  if 
he  has  any  gleam  of  understanding  of  his  condition.  Indeed,  so  much  of 
pain  and  suffering  is  needlessly  inflicted  on  relatives  of  paretic  patients  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  by  a  j)reinature  announcement  of  the  diagnosis 
that  it  is  es])ecially  important  to  insist  on  care  in  this  matter.  The  family 
will  usually  clamor  to  know  just  what  is  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  j)hysician's 
duty  to  care  for  his  patient  and  save  the  sufferings  of  the  patient's  family, 
regardless  of  their  unwitting  insistence.  Once  the  disease  has  developed  and 
the  patient's  mind  becomes  affected  it  may  be  thought  that  psychotherapy  is 
no  longer  of  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  patients  as  a  rule  become  more 
childlike  and  are  much  more  affected  by  sugsrestion  than  in  their  normal 
states.  All  this  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  on  the  ])art  of  the  physician 
who  feels  that  it  is  his  dutv  to  treat   patients  and  not  nierelv  their  <lis(»ase. 

The   psychic  care  of  the  patient  is   the  most  important    element    in   any 
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scheme  of  therapeutics  during  the  longer  remissions  of  paresis,  which  are 
sometimes  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  patient,  who 
is  now  as  sensil)le  as  he  ever  was,  only  a  few  months  before  was  doing  the 
most  foolish  things  under  the  influence  of  his  delusions  of  grandeur  and  prob- 
ably within  a  few  months  will  Ik?  quite  as  insane  as  hi»fore  and  perhaps  hope- 
lessly demented.  The  hrevitv  of  these  remissions  in  most  cases  swms  to  de- 
pend  directly  on  how  much  the  patient  is  persuaded  that  his  disnise  will  return 
without  fail  and  run  its  inevital)le  course.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  lengthen 
these  remissions  by  setting  the  patient's  mind  just  as  much  at  rest  as  jwssible. 
Instead  of  the  attitude  which  is  so  often  assumed  of  absolute  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  that  the  old  condition  will  inevitably  return,  it  is  advis- 
able always  to  give  the  opinion  that  the  j)revioiis  mental  derangement  was 
paranoiac  rathei  than  j)aretic,  or  was  perhaps  only  a  passing  sy|)bilitic  c<m- 
dition  and  that  the  ultimate  outlook  is  not  as  hopeless  as  might  l)e  thought. 
This  opinion  is  thoroughly  justified  by  certain  sur])rising  results  in  a  number 
of  recently  rei)orted  cases.  Some  patients  whose  symptoms  have  bt^n  diag- 
noscKi  as  paresis  by  excellent  diagnosticians,  have,  after  a  time,  exjKjrienced  a 
cessation  of  their  symptoms  which  looked  very  much  like  a  remission  octuirring 
in  the  midst  of  the  inevitably  progressive  paretic  degeneration  and  then  to  the 
surprise  of  their  physicians  have  not  exhibited  any  further  symptoms  of  the 
affw'tion.  Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  sninct lines  simulates  paresis  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  deceive  the  most  expert,  and  j)r()per  antisyphilitic  treatment 
will  sometimes  produce  results  that  are  little  short  of  marvelous.  It  is  lK\vond 
all  fpiesticm,  then,  for  the  good  of  the  patirnt  suspected  of  paresis  that  his 
physician  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 


CHAPTER  V 

EPILEPSY    AND    PSEUDaEPILEPSY 

EPILEPSY 

With  regard  to  the  major  neuroses  generally,  very  much  more  therapeutic 
benefit  can  l)e  secured  than  in  any  other  way  tliat  we  know  by  reassuring 
the  patient's  mind,  by  eareful  regulation  of  his  life  and  by  such  modifications 
of  his  oeeupation  as  will  take  him  out  of  a  strenuous  existence,  so  likely  to 
be  harmful  to  a  nervous  system  laboring  under  th(^e  serious  handicaps.  In 
r(»eent  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  epilepsy,  for  instance,  is  more  favor- 
ablv  influenced  bv  a  simph*  outdoor  life  in  the  eountrv  without  worries  and 
cares,  with  carefully  regulated  exiTcise  in  the  open  air  and  s|)ecial  attention 
to  the  digestive*  tract,  than  by  any  formal  reuK  dial  measures  or  drug  treat- 
ment. The  fewer  the  emotional  storms  the  h^s  likelihood  of  repetitions  of 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  No  medicine  is  so  efTcctive  in  prolonginir  the  intervals 
between  attacks  as  this  placing  of  the  patient  in  favorable  conditions  of  mind 
and  body.  Our  experience  with  the  colony  system  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  drug  treatment  is  <|uite  a  subsidiary  factor  in  this  general  care  for  the 
patient.    The  most  important  element  in  this  treatment  is  the  effect  on  the 
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patient's  mind  and  the  consequent  gain  in  poise  and  in  resistive  vitality 
against  emotional  explosions  which  are  so  often  the  immediate  occasion  of 
attacks.  This  lessens  their  number  and  it  is  well  known  that  frequent  repeti- 
tion is  likely  to  be  associated  with  that  deterioration  of  the  physical  nature 
and  mental  condition  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

Mental  Influences. — When  living  a  quiet  placid  life  without  worry  about 
himself  or  his  concerns,  the  number  of  the  epileptic  attacks  goes  down  in  a 
noteworthy  degree  and  the  intervals  between  them  become  longer  and  longer. 
After  years  of  (jniet  country  living  epileptics  who  had  two  or  three  attacks  a 
week  liave  scarcely  more  than  one  a  month,  if,  indeed,  that  often,  and  their 
general  condition  is  greatly  improved.  We  have  had  many  remedies  for  the 
affection,  only  a  few  of  which  have  proved  to  be  really  therapeutic.  The  re- 
mainder have  had  their  effect  through  the  mental  influence  that  went  with 
them,  the  assurance  of  relief  and  the  confidence  that  it  aroused. 

First  attacks  of  epilej)sy  are  not  infrequently  the  result  of  an  immediately 
preceding  fright  or  sudden  emotion  of  some  kind  or  other.  Gowers  tells  the 
story  of  a  sentinel  posted  near  a  graveyard  who  was  very  much  disturbed  by 
his  proximity  to  the  dead  and  who,  during  the  night,  saw  a  white  goat  run 
past  him,  jump  over  a  low  wall  and  disappear.  He  was  sure  it  was  a  ghost. 
He  had  his  first  attack  of  epilepsy  shortly  after.  Children  not  infrequently 
have  their  first  attack  after  a  scare  from  a  dog  or  a  rough-looking  stranger 
who  has  come  near  them.  After  the  affection  has  established  itself  attacks 
of  epilepsy  follow  vehement  mental  disturlmnces  of  any  kind.  Sometimes 
after  a  long  interval  of  freedom  from  attacks  a  sudden  strong  emotion  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fit  and  then  the  epileptic  habit  is  reestablished.  In  order  to  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  affection  patients  must  be  protected  from  emotional 
storms. 

Power  of  Suggestion. — A  strong  proof  of  the  favorable  influence  of  sug- 
gestion upon  epilepsy  was  given  when  operations  for  epilepsy  became  common 
about  twenty  years  ago.  A  number  of  patients  were  operated  on  by  trephining, 
even  though  almost  nothing  else  was  done  except  to  open  the  dura  and  examine 
the  brain,  for  often  no  definite  pathological  condition  to  justify  surgical 
intervention  was  found.  But  these  patients  did  not  suffer  from  attacks  of 
epilepsy  for  months  and  sometimes  years  afterwards.  Many  surgeons  reported 
these  cases  as  cured,  as  they  apparently  were  when  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pitals, for  no  attacks  liad  recurred;  but  physicians  had  to  treat  them  later 
when  their  epilepsy  redeveloped.  The  surgical  procedure,  as  indeed  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  findings,  had  given  only  temporary  betterment. 
The  real  therapeutic  factor  at  work  had  pro])ab]y  been  not  any  definite  change 
within  the  skull,  but  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  operation,  the  period  of 
rest  witli  favorable  suggestion  constantly  renewed,  and  the  confidence  of  recov- 
ery inspired  during  convalescence.  Even  in  eases  where  adhesions  were  found 
between  the  dura  and  calvarium  and  these  were  broken  up,  the  relief  afforded 
was  usually  but  temporary.  The  succession  of  events,  the  relief  afforded  and 
subsequent  relapse,  probably  represented  the  same  influence  of  suggestion  as 
in  the  preceding  eases  with  perhaps  a  slight  physical  betterment  in  addition. 

An  important  factor  in  Uu*  psye]ioihera])euties  of  epilepsy  is  to  relieve 
the  patient  as  far  as  jmssible  from  the  haunting  dread  of  insanity,  which, 
especially  if  he  has  read  much  of  the  disease,  is  so  likely  to  hang  over  him  as 
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a  pall  because  of  the  absolutely  bad  prognosis  which  often  occupies  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  older  text-books  and  articles  on  epilepsy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  epilepsy  is  a  progressive  degenerative  disease  and 
that  a  state  of  lowered  mentality  will  eventually  develop.  There  are  many 
cases,  however,  in  which  epilepsy  is  only  a  series  of  incidents  which  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  intellectual  life  and  which  is  quite  compatible  not  only 
with  prolonged  existence,  but  with  mental  achievements  of  a  high  order  and, 
above  all,  with  a  personality  that  may  be  commanding  in  its  power  over 
others.  This  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  is  not  usually  given  in  text- 
books because  they  are  studies  in  the  pathology  rather  than  in  the  psychology 
of  epilepsy,  is  extremely  important  for  the  epileptic.  This  view  is  of  sjiecial 
significance  for  those  sufferers  from  the  disease  who  are  well  educated  and 
in  whom  mentality  means  so  much. 

The  Individual  in  Epilepsy. — In  epilepsy,  indeed,  the  individual  counts 
much  more  than  his  ailment,  and  even  in  severe  cases  of  epilepsy  there  are 
individuals  to  whom  the  recurring  convulsions  are  only  annoying  occurrences 
of  life,  somewhat  dangerous  because  of  the  risks  encountered  during  uncon- 
sciousness, but  without  any  ulterior  significance  for  degeneration  of  character 
or  intellectual  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  men  in  history 
who  w(Te  epileptics  and  who  yet  succicded  in  great  work  of  many  kinds, 
even  purely  intellectual,  unhampered  by  this  condition,  and  some  of  them 
have  proved  to  be  leaders  in  achievement.  In  his  paper  read  before  the 
National  Associati(m  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and  Treatment 
of  Epileptics,  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  Dr.  Matthew  Woods  discussed 
what  certain  famous  epile])tic8  had  accomplished  in  sj)ite  of  epilepsy.  He 
lakes  three  typical  examples — Julius  Cjesar,  Mohammed  and  I-ord  Byron 
— the  founders,  respectively,  of  an  em])ire,  a  religion  and  a  school  of  poetry — 
with  regard  to  whom  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  they  were  epileptics.  A 
fourth  name,  that  of  Napoleon,  might  easily  have  been  added.  Oreater 
acconi|)lisbments  than  these  epileptics  made  in  their  various  departments  are 
not  to  ])e  found  in  the  historv  of  the  race. 

Many  other  names  of  epileptics  distinguished  for  achievement  might  well 
have  bi'cn  added  to  the  list.  The  arguinent  that  would  be  founded  on  their 
lives  is  not  that  epileptics  are  necessarily  or  even  usually  of  high  intelligence, 
but  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  retain  in  s])ite  of  the  major  neurosis,  or  even 
serious  brain  disorder,  wliicbever  it  may  be,  all  their  intellectual  qualities  un- 
disturbed. Lombroso,  arguing  from  the  other  standpoint,  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  genius  and  insanity,  and  he  sets  down 
epilepsy  as  one  of  the  forms  of  insanity  (mental  un-h(»altb)  often  asswiated 
with  extraordinary  mental  (jualities.  A  study  of  (his  subject  is  extremely 
reassuring  to  the  e])ileptie  who  is  prone  to  think  from  traditions  with  regard 
to  the  disease  that  his  fate  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  gradual  la|)se  into  imbi^cility. 
No  epileptic  is  likely  to  be  at  all  worried  over  the  suggestion  that  epilepsy 
and  genius  are  allied,  for  since  he  has  the  one  he  is  quite  willing  that  the  other 
shall  follow 

Treatment. — Keassurance  is  esju'cially  inij)ortant  when  ])atients  develop  epi- 
lepsy in  adult  life.  There  is  an  unfortunate  social  stiirina  attached  to  the 
disi'ase  wliicli  adds  to  the  unfavorable  suggestions  that  are  likely  to  run  with 
it.    This  probably  caniiot  be  overcome,  for  it  is  a  heritage,  not  alone  of  many 
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generations,  but  of  many  centuries.  Our  better  knowledge  of  ej)ilej)sy,  how- 
ever, should  gradually  take  the  disease  out  of  the  s|)here  of  suspected  mystery 
in  which  it  has  been  popularly  placed  and  set  it  among  the  diseases  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  but  which  is  surely  as  physical  in  its  character  as  any 
other.  If  a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  on  the  patient's  part  can  be  secured 
there  is  less  necessity  for  many  of  the  disturbing  drugs  that  are  used  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  even  in  producing  the  effect  of  these,  such  as  it  is, 
suggestion  of  a  favorable  character  plays  a  large  role.  Over  and  over  again 
in  the  history  of  the  affection  we  have  had  remedies  introduced  which  have 
seemed  to  be  quite  efficient  in  producing  longer  intervals  between  attacks,  mak- 
ing the  patient  less  nervous  and  putting  him  in  better  physical  health.  After 
a  time,  however,  these  have  proved  to  be  quite  useless,  or  at  most  of  but 
very  slight  value.  It  was  suggestion  that  gave  them  their  apparent  value,  and 
this  suggestion  must  be  used  without  the  drugs  whenever  possible. 

The  bromides  have  done  good  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  but  they  are 
the  only  drugs  that  maintain  the  reputation  they  first  had.  All  the  others 
accomplished  whatever  benefit  they  conferred  on  the  patient,  and  some  of 
them  for  a  time  seemed  to  excellent  authorities  of  large  experience  to  give 
marvelous  results,  through  their  influence  over  the  patient's  mind.  Nothing 
can  produce  more  confidence  in  the  physician  who  is  using  suggestion  for 
epilepsy  than  this  fact.  Even  the  bromides,  unless  used  carefully,  easily  do 
more  harm  than  good  and  they  have  often  worked  mischief.  Favorable  sug- 
gestion cannot  do  harm.  At  the  present  time  those  of  largest  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  epileptics,  the  directors  of  farm  colonies,  as  Dr.  Shanahan 
of  Craig  Colony,  insist  that  diet,  hygiene,  especially  hydrotherapy,  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  drugs,  but  that  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind 
towards  himself  and  his  malady  and  the  future  of  it  is  even  more  important. 
He  must  have  occupation  of  mind  so  as  not  to  worry  about  himself.  He  must 
have  recreation  so  as  to  relieve  the  gloom  so  likely  to  come  in  the  disease.  He 
must  have  outdoor  air  and  proper  exercise,  which  these  patients  are  so  prone  to 
neglect. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  in  recent  years  agree  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy  are  not  primarily  due  to  acquired  causes, 
but  to  some  congenital  defect,  so  that  there  is  an  inlierent  instability  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  makes  the  patient  liable  to  explosions  of  nerve  force, 
figuratively  represented  as  boilings  over  of  nervous  energy,  when  not  properly 
inhibited.  Once  such  a  paroxysm  occurs  it  is  likely  to  happen  again,  and  very 
often  it  brings  on  gradual  degeneration  of  tlie  nervous  system  and  of  men- 
tality. In  many  cases,  however,  tliis  degeneration  can  be  delayed  or  even 
completely  kept  off  by  putting  the  patient  under  favorable  conditions.  These 
patients  need,  above  all,  to  realize  that  they  cannot  live  tlie  strenuous  life  nor 
even  the  ordinary  busy  life  of  most  people.  They  are  as  cripples  compelled 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  activities.  Jf  they  will  but  take  this  to  heart, 
however,  and  not  atteuipt  too  busy  occupations,  they  may  live  quite  happy 
lives  for  many  years,  and  if  mentally  content  and  without  worrying  anxieties 
they  will  have  so  few  attacks  as  to  incur  only  to  a  sliglit  degree  the  dangers 
inevitably  associated  with  fits  of  unconsciousness.  To  get  the  epileptic's  mind 
into  a  condition  of  satisfaction  with  his  condition  must  be  the  main  portion 
of  the  treatment. 
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There  is  a  large  and  important  field  of  psychotherapeutics  in  a  class  of 
cases  so  closely  related  to  epilepsy  that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  make 
the  differential  dia<i:nosis  between  the  two  varieties  of  seizure.  Fifteen  years 
a<]:o,  while  I  was  at  the  Salpetriere,  there  was  much  discussion  of  a  variety  of 
attack  called  hystero-epilepsy,  in  which  the  patients'  symptoms  were  such  that 
it  was  difficult  if  not  practically  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  case  was 
tnie  epilepsy  or  merely  hysteria.  Personally  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
third,  intenuediate  variety  deservin«r  a  separate  term.  The  attacks  are  either 
hysterical,  or,  to  use  a  less  objectionable  name,  neurotic,  or  they  are  genuinely 
epileptic,  that  is,  due  to  some  as  yet  not  well-defined  change  in  the  brain, 
and  therefore  not  likely  ever  to  l)e  completely  relieved.  To  decide  whether 
a  given  case  is  neurotic  or  epileptic,  however,  is  sometimes  quite  out  of  the 
question  until  long  and  careful  study  of  it  has  been  made.  It  is  true  that 
such  signs  as  full  loss  of  consciousness,  biting  of  the  tongue,  the  so-called 
epileptic  cry,  involuntary  urination,  dangerous  falls  and  the  like  in  the  midst 
of  an  attack,  have  often  l)een  declared  to  ])e  signs  of  true  epilepsy,  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  signs  has  l>een  present,  yet  the 
subse(|uent  course  of  the  affection  has  shown  them  to  be  functional  and  not 
organic  in  origin. 

Neurotic  Simulation  of  Epilepsy. — Nearly  every  physician  who  has  rea- 
sonably large  experience  with  neurotic  patients  has  seen  cases  in  which  there 
were  rwurrent  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness  that  came  on  sometimes  at 
most  inopportune  moments,  that  rendered  the  patient  quite  incapable  of  car- 
ing for  himself  for  the  moment,  yet  lacked  many  of  the  signs  of  true  epilepsy. 
Teachers  sometimes  complain  of  a  complete  lapse  of  memory  that  begins 
without  warning  and  then  recurs  at  intervals,  making  their  work  very  difficult. 
Preachers  sometimes  bring  the  story  of  having  lost  the  thread  of  their  dis- 
course and  forgetting  absolutely  what  they  were  talking  about,  there  bein^ 
a  complete  blank  for  some  seconds  at  least.  Occasionally  such  lapses  are  asso- 
ciated with  falls  that  resemble  fainting  spells  and  seem  to  be  accompanied  by 
com]>lete  loss  of  consciousness.  Usually  after  them  there  is  a  distinct  tired 
feeling  and  an  inclination  to  sleep,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  more  marked 
tendency  to  want  to  get  away  from  observation.  Some  of  the  cases  are  much 
more  severe  than  those  descril)ed  and  the  conclusion  that  they  are  true  epilepsy 
seems  inevitable,  yet  th(\v  recover  so  completely  that  this  ctmclusion  is  neg- 
atived. 

Occasionally  such  attacks  occur  only  when  the  patient  has  Ix^en  strenuously 
exerting  mind  or  body  for  a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  In  teachers  it 
is  likelv  to  occur  toward  the  end  of  the  vear  or  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  work 
about  examination  time.  In  students  this  same  period  is  likely  to  be  a  favor- 
ite starting  point  for  the  attacks  and  they  recur  oftener  at  this  time  than  at 
others.  Verv  often  there  is  a  storv  of  some  digestive  disturbance  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  attacks.  At  times  it  seems  possible  to  trace  them  to  some  inter- 
ference with  the  cerebral  circulation  through  a  distended  stomach  pressing 
upward  through  the  diaphragm  and  interfering  with  the  heart  action.  In 
such  cases  stomach  resonance  will  sometimes  be  found  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib 
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and  the  apex  beat  may  be  piisbed  out  to  tbe  nipple  line  or  beyond  it.  This 
may  be  true  tliough  there  are  no  signs  of  valvular  lesions  and  no  symptoms 
or  physical  signs  of  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

The  SiKjgcslive  Element. — Analyt^is  shows  the  real  course  of  the  trouble  in 
these  cases.  The  sufferer  is  usually  following  a  sedentary  occupation,  not 
getting  much  exercise  or  diversion  and  prone  to  introspection.  Many  symp- 
toms of  themselves  of  no  importance  have  been  emphasized  by  concentration 
of  attention  on  them.  Especially  is  this  true  of  any  heart  irregularity.  The 
patient  has  dreaded  for  some  time  lest  the  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  precordia 
and  of  discomfort  in  the  heart  might  not  sometime  interfere  with  him  in 
tlie  midst  of  his  teaching  or  preaching  duties.  Some  day  when  he  is  feeling 
much  worse  than  usual,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  there  comes  over  him  the 
feeling  that  now  his  intellect  is  going  to  stop  action  because  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him.  The  sudden  concentration  of  his  attention  on  this 
with  the  fear  of  the  consequences  and  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  flow  of  ideas,  cuts  off  the  thread  of  what  he  is 
thinking  about  and  puts  but  one  single  object  before  him — this  possibility 
of  failure  of  mental  action.  Usually  the  first  attack  is  only  such  an  interrup- 
tion as  is  thus  indicated.  The  fear  of  subsequent  attacks,  the  worry  over 
what  has  happened,  the  dread  that  some  serious  mental  affection  or  nervous 
disease  is  at  work  emphasizes  introspection  and  subsequent  attacks  are  even 
more  likely  to  be  serimis,  and  especially  to  last  longer  than  the  first. 

The  more  the  cases  are  studied  the  more  the  conclusion  comes  that  in 
many  of  these  instances  it  is  nothing  more  than  auto-suggestion  that  is 
responsible  for  the  mental  lapse.  It  is  true  that  some  physical  condition  may 
be  the  occasion,  though  the  mental  state  is  the  active  immediate  cause.  Sud- 
denly concentrated  attention  on  the  dread  of  mental  interruption  inhibits 
mental  action  and  what  was  dreaded  follows  almost  necessarily.  It  is  a  sort 
of  auto-hypnotism  in  which  the  patient's  train  of  thought  is  interrupted  by  a 
momentary  or  longer  hypnotic  state  the  causes  of  which  can  be  traced.  Even 
when  there  is  a  real  organic  lesion  of  the  heart,  the  lapses  of  memory  and 
even  of  reasoning  power  that  occasionally  occur,  have  often  seemed  to  me  to  be 
due  rather  to  tlie  patient's  dread  than  to  any  real  physical  condition.  I 
cannot  tliink  that  there  is  a  sufficient  interruption  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
even  though  only  for  a  moment,  to  cause  such  a  lapse.  It  js  a  question  of 
nerve  interferences  rather  than  of  blood  supply.  If  the  blood  were  diverted, 
even  though  only  for  a  moment,  or  if  there  was  a  stoppage,  the  consequences 
would  be  more  serious  and  more  lasting  than  they  are. 

^^^^at  evidently  happens  is  some  disturbance  of  neurotic  connections  within 
the  brain  brought  on  by  sudden  dread  or  emotion.  The  will  has  lost  control 
or  has  seriously  disturbed  the  conducting  apparatus.  The  best  proof  that 
this  is  what  happens  and  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  organic  change  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  physical  occasion,  that  is,  the  digestive  disturbance  or 
the  heart  palpitation  which  is  the  initial  factor  in  these  states,  is  relieved, 
the  attacks  do  not  take  place.  Patients  in  wliom  they  have  occurred  even 
for  years  cease  to  have  them.  This  improvement  does  not  begin,  however,  until 
their  solicitude  over  their  condition  has  hc^n  lessened  l)y  a  confident  dechira- 
tion  to  them  that  thev  are  suffering  from  morelv  functional  and  local  reflex 
conditions  apart  from  the  brain  itself.     Usually  it  needs  to  be  made  clear 
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to  them,  too,  that  tlteir  anxiety  in  tlie  matter  uieanit  much  tuuri?  for  the  c 
tinuancG  of  the  attacks  than  any  physical  condition. 

Almost  invariably  patienls  somewhat  resent  this  suggestion.  Their  i 
sponse  to  this  explanation  of  their  ailment  usually  is  that  the  attacks  cc 
on  them  when  they  are  not  particularly  expecting  them  and  that  there  is  6 
eomo  physical  symptom  which  might  readily  he  taken  for  a  sort  of  aura  to 
genuine  epileptic  attack  and  then  the  attack  itself  comes  on.  It  is  this  pn 
ceding  symptom,  pain  or  disiomfort.  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  that  provoke 
the  suggestive  olement  and  brings  about  the  state  of  quad-hypnosis,  which  j 
the  main  part  of  tlieir  uttaek. 

Neurotic  Syncopal  Attacks. — Some  of  the  cases  of  pseudo-epilepey  i 
very  mild,  though  if  tiie  word  epilepsy  has  heen  iiientioiicd  there  natural! 
arises  a  feeling  of  dread  in  patient  and  friends  with  consequent  unfavnrth 
suggestion.  A  type  not  infrequently  seen  has  for  its  main  sjnnptom  a  period 
usually  of  but  short  duration,  in  which  there  is  an  intense  tired  feeling  i 
that  even  the  eyelids  droop  and  require  effort  to  lift  them.  During  sat 
attacks  the  respirations  may  slow  down  to  iiffeen  or  below,  though  usually  tf 
pulse  is  inclined  to  be  rapid.  The  feeling  of  fatigue  is  almost  entirely  st 
jective,  in  the  sense  that,  if  patients  are  required  to  do  something,  they  i 
able  to  accomplish  it  by  a  little  urging,  though  a  moment  before  they  wi 
sure  that  they  could  not.  Such  attacks  are  invariably  functional,  have  l 
organic  basis  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  epilepsy,*  If  called  hysterics  C 
will  cause  the  patient,  who  is  often  a  woman,  to  rouse  herself  and  so  ^adua 
overcome  them.  They  are  really  a  loss  of  confidence  in  ones  power  to  A 
things  and  a  passing  aetaaia-abasia.  The  use  of  the  word  hysterics  may  c 
the  patient  to  lose  the  sympathy  of  her  friends,  though  she  may  need  it; 
often  there  is  an  underlying  pathological  condition  not  in  the  nervous  \ 
in  the  somatic  system.  Sometimes  the  patients  are  anemic,  sometimes  t' 
have  an  abortive  form  of  Graves'  disease,  and  sometimes  they  are  low  i 
nutrition. 

These  conditions  give  the  indication  for  treatment.  What  is  needed  1 
of  course,  improvement  of  the  general  condition,  but,  above  all,  a  restorati 
of  the  patient's  confidence  in  herself.  Once  it  is  made  clear  to  her  that  t 
attacks  are  largely  subjective,  that  is,  are  due  to  a  feeling  of  prostration  ( 
cause  of  tlie  fear  that  she  is  unable  to  do  something,  then  the  intervals  betwa 
the  attacks  will  gradually  grow  longer.  It  is  important  that  long  hours  I 
sleep  should  be  advised  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  that  whatever  diEtui) 
ances  of  tlie  digt-stivc  system  are  present  should  he  carefully  treated. 

Piendo-Epilepay  and  the  Henopanie. — A  number  of  these  cases  of  p 
epilepsy  occur  at  the  menopause.  They  seem  particularly  likely  tn  occnr  i 
women  who  have  not  much  to  occupy  tltcmeelves  with.  ChildlcsH  women  1  ~ 
have  no  cares  and  enjoy  every  luxury  sometimes  seem  to  have  tlieao  \ 
epileptic  attacks  na  equivalents  for  the  flushings  of  the  ordinary  menopftiu 
Ihiring  "a  rush  (if  lil<y)d  to  the  head"'  tliey  lose  control  of  themselves, 
sionally  mothers  who  have  two  or  tJiree  daughters  and  wbn  get  their  I 
pause  late  in  life.  Hint  is.  well  after  fifty,  are  espi'piiilly  likely  to  suffer  In  Q 
same  way.  The  wiHcitudc  nf  those  near  them  seems  to  eliminiitc  some  of  tM 
power  of  inhibition  ntid  nuikca  tiiem  think  overmuch  of  themselves.  If  tl 
they  keep  much  a)  liome,  as  women  at  this  time  are  prone  to  do.  have  i 
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diversions  of  mind,  little  fresh  air  and  exercise,  tliere  is  an  accumulation  of 
unused  nervous  energy  which  dissipates  itself  in  explosive  attacks  very  like 
epilepsy.  It  is  with  regard  to  these  that  the  term  hystero-epilepsy  almost 
seems  justified.  Just  as  soon  as  occupation  and  diversion  of  mind  and  relaxa- 
tion of  tlio  solicitude  of  friends  for  them  is  secured  they  begin  to  get  better. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  made  from  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain of  the  pathognomic  signs  of  true  epilepsy.  The  tongue  is  not  bitten,  in- 
voluntary urination  does  not  take  place,  and  when  the  patient  falls  she  does 
not  hurt  herself  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally  the  fall  may  result  in  accidental 
abrasions  or  bruises,  but  these  are  quite  trivial.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  before  these  patients  that  they  do  not  present  any  or  all  of  the  symptoms 
of  epilepsy,  some  of  them  are  likely  to  occur  a  little  later.  Slight  abrasions 
on  the  tongue  will  be  noted  and  the  sputum  will  become  a  little  bloody. 
Even  very  cleanly  women  will  sometimes  wet  themselves.  It  is  not  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  at  deception,  but  their  curious  psycho-neurotic  condition  causes 
suggestion  to  act  upon  them.  Their  attacks  are  really  auto-hypnotic  and 
during  these  the  remarks  made  by  the  physician  occur  as  suggestions  and, 
then  are  accomplished.  If  the  suggestions  in  this  matter  have  been  care- 
lessly made  by  previous  physicians  the  attacks  will  so  closely  simulate  true 
epilepsy  that  it  will  often  be  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  them  with 
assurance. 

In  the  preliminary  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  of  all  other  cases  of 
pseudo-epilepsy,  we  nmst,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  epilepsy, 
even  of  hystero-epilepsy.  The  unfavorable  suggestion  attached  to  such  terms 
will  have  the  worst  possible  effect.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  patient 
will  be  any  less  taken  care  of,  if  the  disease  is  called  by  some  other  name, 
for  instance,  neurotic  paroxysms  or  nervous  attacks. 

Cure  by  Suggestion. — Such  patients  are  often  cured  by  remedial  measures 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  are  administered  with  the  confident  declaration 
that  they  will  get  well.  A  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  which  were  really  of 
this  character  have  been  reported  cured  by  Eddyism.  A  number  also  have 
been  very  favorably  influenced  by  osteopathic  treatment.  Needless  to  say,  the 
reports  of  such  cured  cases  have  not  been  diminished  in  significance  by  the 
publicity  bureaus  of  these  various  cults.  Mental  healing  has  relieved  a 
number  more.  Usually  this  relief  has  been  afforded  these  cases  after  they 
had  tried  regular  physicians  who  had  treated  them  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
bromides,  without  doing  anything  more  than  causing  them  to  miss  a  few 
attacks  for  a  temporary  period  of  relief,  if  even  that,  giving  them  bromism 
and  further  increasing  their  solicitude  about  themselves  by  unconsciously 
emphasizing  their  ideas  as  to  how  serious  epilepsy  can  be.  The  cures  of  these 
cases  are  not  due  to  the  various  treatments  to  which  the  patients  proclaim  their 
debt  of  gratitude,  but  to  the  confident  assurance  given  them  that  their  condi- 
tion is  not  serious,  and  will  be  cured.  After  analysis  of  their  attacks  has 
shown  them  to  be  neurotic  and  not  genuinely  epileptic,  the  regular  medical 
practitioner  can  readily  do  as  much  and  (»ven  more;  for  psychotherapy  has 
much  more  to  do  in  affording  relief  in  tliese  cases  than  any  other  form  of 
treatment.  It  must  be  applied  with  confidence  and  tlie  results  are  often  most 
favorable. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PARALYSIS    AGITANS 

Tliis  is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system  having  for  its  most 
characteristic  symptom  a  tremor,  but  with  marked  muscular  rigidity  and 
weakness.  It  is  mucli  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  in  almost  the 
reverse  proportion  of  Graves^  disease.  It  is  usually  a  disease  of  the  old, 
but  may  occur  in  early  middle  life  and  has  been  known  to  develop  even  early 
in  the  twenties.  In  the  old  days  when  malaria  was  a  common  diagnosis 
for  many  different  conditions,  paralysis  agitans  apparently  followed  malaria 
so  often  that  there  was  thought  to  he  some  connection  between  the  two  diseases. 
The  more  we  have  learned  of  malaria  the  loss  likely  this  seems  to  be.  Con- 
tinuous exposure  to  cold  for  long  periods  and  to  dampness  during  the  daily 
occupation  for  years,  or  rej)eated  severe  wettings,  have  been  considered  as  caus- 
ative elements.  None  of  these  physical  factors,  however,  has  hiM'n  as  directly 
conneirted  with  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  as  various  emotional  conditions 
and  the  thought  is  suggested  that  even  in  cases  of  severe  exposure  the  worry 
and  fright  and  solicitude  incident  to  the  fear  in  an  elderly  person  that  this 
exposure  will  have  serious  consequences,  is  an  important  etiological  element. 

Psychic  Factors. — Fright. — Practically  all  the  authorities  agree  that  mental 
conditions  are  prominent  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Serious  busi- 
ness cares  and  worries  and  anxieties  have  often  long  preceded  its  development. 
Fright  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  those  who  write  on  the  subject  as  at  least 
an  occasion  for  the  development  of  paralysis  agitans  if  not  a  cause.  One  of  my 
own  most  interesting  cases  occurred  in  the  sheriff  of  a  county  of  the  Southwest 
who  had  earned  for  himself  the  deep  enmity  of  an  Indian  by  arresting  him. 
Not  long  aften^'ards  one  Sunday  morning  when  the  sheriff  quite  unarmed 
came  round  a  corner  he  found  the  Indian  just  in  front  of  him  wildly  drunk 
and  armed  with  a  rifle.  At  once  the  rifle  went  to  the  Indian's  shoulder,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  kill  his  man  without  having  his  revenge  by  torturing  him, 
so  he  did  not  pull  the  trigger,  but  announced  to  him  in  vigorous  though  broken 
English  that  he  had  him  now  and  was  going  to  kill  him.  The  sheriff  tried 
to  parley  and  for  a  moment  the  Indian  permitted  liim  to  do  so,  apparently  in 
order  to  prolong  the  agony.  They  were  not  more  than  two  yards  apart  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  sheriff  took  his  only  chance  and  jumped  and  knocked  the 
gun  up.  It  went  off  just  as  he  did  so,  the  bullet  singeing  his  hair.  He 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  Indian  and  throwing  him  into  jail,  but  the  next  day 
a  tremor  developed  in  the  arm  which  had  grasped  the  rifle.  This  spread  and 
finally  became  typical  of  paralysis  agitans.  He  was  a  man  only  slightly  past 
fifty  and  there  had  been  no  preliminary  symptoms. 

Mental  Control  of  Symptoms. — Many  similar  cases  following  fright  or 
vehement  emotion  have  been  reported,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
feeling  that  the  affection  has  a  large  psychic  element  in  it,  though  evidently 
from  its  persistency  and  its  continued  development,  there  is  some  underlying 
pathological  condition.     The  tremor  may  be  controlled  in  voluntary  move- 
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monts,  while  emotion  exaggerates  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  con- 
centration of  will  and  the  definite  effort  to  control  the  symptoms  enables 
tlie  patient  to  rid  himself  of  them  to  a  great  degree  for  a  time  at  least.  It  has 
been  noted  fre(|uently  that  when  a  consultant  physician  is  called  the  patient 
will  be  better  for  the  day  of  the  consultation  than  he  had  been  for  months 
before.  The  visits  of  particular  friends  will  often  arouse  a  sufferer  to  such 
efforts  as  greatly  lessen  his  rigidity,  decrease  his  tremor  and  make  him 
capal)le  of  getting  around  better  than  before.  The  state  of  mental  depression 
that  commonly  develops  in  these  cases  exaggerates  the  symptoms,  adds  neuro- 
tic and  even  physical  conditions  that  develop  from  lack  of  exercise  and  air, 
and  makes  the  patient's  general  state  much  worse  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Pathology. — Our  scanty  but  growing  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
paralysis  agitans  makes  it  clear  that  the  disease  is,  in  typical  cases,  probably 
due  to  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  the  neuroglia  cells,  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  Just  what  causes  this  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  is  not 
clear.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  a  normal  senile  process.  Apparently  one  of 
the  processes  of  age  in  man  is  a  decadence  of  the  vitality  of  important  higher 
tissues  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  vitality  in  the  lower  or  connective 
tissues.  When  Flourens  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  such  an  overgrowth  of  conrnxitive  tissue  was  natural  with  ad- 
vancing years,  he  added  that  this  probably  accounted  for  the  slowness  with 
which  older  men  come  to  conclusions.  The  old  members  of  the  Academy 
did  not  accept  this  new-fangled  doctrine  with  equanimity.  They  were  inclined 
to  think  that  their  conservatism  and  deliberateness  were  due  to  greater  poise 
of  intellect. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  a  comparative  overgrowth  of 
connective  tissue  is  characteristic  of  the  brain  in  advancing  years.  In  some 
people  this  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  and  is  more  precocious  than  in  others. 
Just  what  causes  are  responsible  for  individual  differences  we  do  not  know. 
Paralysis  a»:itans  is  seen  often  in  those  who  have  worked  hard  most  of  their 
lives,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occur  in  those  who  have  lived  sedentary 
lives,  and  in  people  of  all  occupations.  Over-indulgence  in  alcohol,  though  this 
is  often  thought  to  predispose  to  the  disappearance  of  the  parenchyma  of 
organs  and  to  the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
place  in  the  etiology  of  this  affection.  Its  occurrence  is  a  part  of  tliat  mystery 
by  wliioh  the  eciuilibrium  of  different  kinds  of  cells  in  the  body  is  maintained 
or  diminished.  In  a  mild  way  paralysis  agitans  represents  such  a  change 
in  the  central  nervous  svstem. 

Mental  Influences. — With  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  as  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question  of  any  relief  of  its 
symptoms  or  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  psychotherapy.  Anyone  who  has 
much  t^)  do  with  cases  of  paralysis  agitans,  however,  knows  that  they  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  mental  influences.  Whenever  there  is  anything  that 
interests  them,  any  business  that  they  fe(»l  they  must  do,  any  special  event 
that  they  look  forward  to.  they  will  for  days  at  a  time  be  so  much  improved 
in  general  symptoms  as  to  be  greatly  encouraged  themselves  and  make  their 
friends  feel  hopeful  with  regard  to  them.  When  they  give  in  to  their  condi- 
tion, however,  and  make  no  special  effort  at  self-control  and  stimulation  their 
symptoms  increase  very  much.  Their  rigidity  particularly  increases,  their 
30 
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tremor  becojnes   more  marked  and   various   ineonveniences  associaUMl    with 
these  two  cardinal  symptoms  are  empliasiiied. 

Methodfl  of  Treatment. — The  VUiraiing  Chair. — Jt  is  interesting  to  recall 
some  of  the  forms  of  treatment  whicli  liave  been  reported  as  beneficial  in  paral- 
ysis agitans,  bt^canse  they  illustrate  how  much  the  influence  of  the  patient^s 
mind  has  over  his  bodily  condition  and  how  much  the  interest  aroused  in  anv 
new  and  particularly  in  any  unusual  form  of  treatment  has  in  mitigating  symi)- 
toms  and  how  often  it  seems  to  bring  about  remissions  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Twenty  years  ago  Charcot  suggested  the  use  of  a  mechanically  vibrat- 
ing arm-chair.  He  had  noticed  that  patients  who  travelled  by  rail  seemed  to 
have  their  symptoms  improved  for  the  time  at  least  by  the  sliaking  up  in  the 
train.  This  treatment  undoubtcMlly  made  patients  much  less  rigid  and  much 
less  tremulous.  The  improvement  lasted  sometimes  for  hours  and  sometimes 
for  days.  It  was  tried  rather  extensively  and  everywhere  with  reported  good 
results,  when  first  tried  at  least.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that  it  failed 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  Apparently  whatever  therapeutic  value  it  had  was 
due  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the  patient's  mind  and  the  consequent  effort 
that  was  made  to  control  his  muscles. 

The  :<uspenswn  Treatment. — When  ihe  method  of  treatment  by  suspension 
became  ])n|)idar  for  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  the  idea  came  to  try  the  same 
thing  for  paralysis  agitans.  Accordingly  susjK-nsion  aj)paratuses  of  many 
kinds  werr  used  with  reported  good  results.  Patients  were  8UsjM*nded  by  the 
neck  for  some  minutes  and  some  of  them  got  used  to  tlie  treatment  and  could 
stand  it  for  a  prolonged  period.  The  effect  was  always  a  distinct  mitigation 
of  sym})loins.  The  rigidity  particularly  became  much  less  marked,  but  the 
tremor  also  was  lessened  and  Jx'sides  certain  secondary  symptonis  were  bet- 
tered. Constipation  was  improved,  partly  because  patients  were  more  cheerful, 
ate  more  heartily  and,  above  till,  were  willing  to  make  some  effort  in  order 
to  get  out  regularly  into  the  air.  There  was  a  variety  in  life,  different  from 
the  solitary  silting  at  lionic  into  which  tliese  ])atients  so  often  drift.  81(M?p 
was  bett<M*  at  night  and  the  subjective  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  were  les- 
sened. Patients  were  encouraged  to  think  of  imj)rovement  and  used  all  their 
available  nervous  energy.  In  llu*  same  wny  wh(»n  overstretching  of  the  spinal 
cord  by  forcibly  bending  of  the  body  at  the  hi|)s  was  tried  with  reported 
success  in  tabes  it  was  also  apj)lied  to  paralysis  agitans  with  similar  improve- 
ment of  symptoms.  Both  methods  of  treatment  have  gone  out  for  both  these 
affections  and  evidently  their  observed  tlieraix'utic  elliciency  at  first  was 
entirely  due  to  their  effect  ujnm  the  mind. 

I'sj/rhir  Elements  auil  Other  Ikemetiies, — When  organo-therapeutics  became 
the  fad  j)aralysis  agitans  was  treated  also  by  this  method.  Some  cases  were 
treated  with  reported  good  results  by  thyroid.  Later  when  the  j)aratliyroids 
attracted  attention  they  were  administere<l  with  re|)orted  good  success  in  even 
very  severe  cases.  I  think  that  then*  is  a  rej»ort  of  sonu'  cases  of  paralysis 
agitans  being  im|)roved  by  injections  of  (li])lilheria  serum.  In  other  words, 
anything  that  was  gi\en  to  a  ]>atient  with  the  promise  that  he  would  \h}  better 
after  it  and  that  ])ro<luced  a  (h  finite  eflVct  uj)on  his  i!iin<l  was  likely  to  do 
him  temporary  good,  if  the  retnecly  had  some  s])ecial  theory  b(»hind  it,  if 
there  was  a  story  of  somc^  n^w  scientific  significance  for  tlie  material  employetl 
or  the  m<'thod  of  gi\ing  it,  ilien  this  iuif)rovem(»nt   was  sure  to  take  place. 
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In  the  drug  treatment  of  the  disease  the  same  principles  applied.  Earlier, 
when  nitrate  of  silver  was  the  main  recourse  for  organic  nervous  diseases,  cases 
were  reported  improved  by  its  administration.  When  tlie  alterative  properties 
of  arsenic  became  a  therapeutic  fad  this  produced  good  effects.  Atropin  had 
for  some  time  a  reputation  of  relieving  patient's  symptoms.  After  a  time  all 
of  them  ceased  to  be  used  to  any  extent. 

The  Frcnkcl  Method, — In  recent  years  the  application  of  the  Frenkel 
directed  movement  method,  modified  somewhat  from  its  application  in  tabes, 
has  attracted  attention  in  the  therapeutics  of  paralysis  agitans.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  often  a  mode  of  treatment  that  has  been  applied  successfully 
to  one  of  these  diseases  has  also  proved  successful  with  the  other.  Tlie  two 
diseases  are,  of  course,  very  different  in  etiology  and  pathology;  but  have  one 
thing  in  common.  The  control  over  muscles  has  been  lost  to  some  degree 
in  both  cases  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  a  special  effort  of  attention 
is  required  on  the  part  of  tlie  patient  in  order  to  regulate  movement.  Any- 
thing that  will  arouse  the  patient  to  make  this  special  effort  will  relieve  the 
symptoms  for  a  while  and  in  tiibes  nuiy  bring  about  a  lasting  improvement, 
because  the  habit  becomes  easier  after  a  time,  though  apparently  this  does 
not  occur  in  paralysis  agitans,  except  perhaps  in  the  younger  patients.  It 
might  very  well  be  expected,  then,  that  Frenkel's  method  in  many  cases  would 
do  good  in  paralysis  agitans  and  it  has  proved  to  be  another  adjunct  in  the 
treatment  of  the  affection.  It  must  ha  used  with  great  care  not  to  exhaust 
the  patient,  but  this  is  tnie  also  in  tabes.  The  real  source  of  its  therapeutic 
(juality  sei'ms  to  be  the  j)atient"s  interest  in  it  and  if  this  cannot  be  aroused 
it  usually  fails  to  do  good.  The  success  of  these  various  mechanical  methods 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  wliy  these  patients  often  imj)rove  for  a  time  under 
osteopathic  treatment. 

Psych otherapij. — It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  most  important  aid  for  these 
cases  is  the  arousing  of  mental  interest  in  some  form  of  treatment  that  prom- 
ises to  l)e  of  benefit  to  them.  New  fornis  of  treatment  cannot  alwavs  be  in- 
vented  and  mental  oeeu|)ati(m  must  be  secured  by  interest  in  other  things. 
Patients  suffering  from  paralysis  agitans  are  prone  to  allow  themselves  to 
give  up  efforts  to  do  things  in  which  their  interest  would  be  aroused.  They 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  many  things.  Carriage  riding,  automobiling,  train 
excursions,  because  of  the  effort  recpiired  to  resist  vibration,  are  all  helpful. 
Thev  must  not  be  alh)wed  to  drift  into  vacuous  habits  in  which  thev  make 
no  effort  for  themselvis.  Thev  can  thus  be  made  much  more  comfortable  and 
most  of  their  sym])toins  can  be  relieved  to  a  niarkcMl  degree.  This  re(juires 
constant  attention  and  ever-renewed  efforts  to  arouse  the  patient's  mind 
and  to  have  him  make  such  efforts  as  will  overcome  rigidity  and  control 
the  tremor  to  some  extent;  hut  with  care  an  amelioration  of  the  condition 
can  always  be  brought  al)out  and  can  he  maintained,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  making  the  patient  nmch  more  comfortable  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

HEADACHE 

In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  general  liealth  of  the  community,  due 
to  more  hygienic  living,  more  healthy  food  and  hotter  ventilation,  headache, 
instead  of  decreasing,  has  increawd  to  a  great  degrw.  Any  numher  of  head- 
ache cures  are  advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  in  the  street  cars,  on  the  sign- 
boards, even  in  medical  journals,  and  besides  these  nearly  every  druggist 
has  his  own  8jKH.'ial  preparation  for  headache,  so  it  would  swm  as  though 
literally  many  millions  of  doses  of  these  headache  cures  must  be  taken  every 
week.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  must  be  some  special  unhygienic  factor 
at  work  to  produce  headaches  at  a  time  when  all  other  pathological  conditions 
are  being  reduced  in  numl)er  and  severity. 

A  study  of  the  patients  who  are  especially  alTecied  by  headache  seems  to 
furnish  evidence  as  to  the  special  factor  that  has  led  to  the  increase  of  the 
affection.  It  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is 
complained  of  particularly  by  those  who  have  loss  regular  occupation,  and  the 
notable  increase  has  come  with  the  op])ortunity  for  leisure  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  the  community  due  to  the  growth  of  wealth. 

A  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  head  to  which  much  attention  is  paid 
will  become  such  a  painful  condition  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  ache,  if  it 
develops  in  those  who  have  no  serious  occupation  in  life  and  no  interests 
that  demand  peremptory  attention.  With  the  noise  of  many  children 
around  them  in  the  olden  times  women  sufTered  comparatively  little  from 
headach(»8.  ^Most  of  our  grandmothers  scarcely  know  what  it  was  to  have 
a  headache.  Now  most  business  men  are  likely  to  say  the  same  thing.  Very 
.  rarely  do  they  suffer  from  headache.  When  they  do,  there  is  some  specifd 
reason  and  when  this  is  removed  the  headache  disappears.  There  are  many 
women  of  leisure  who  have  regidar  headaches  for  which  they  must  have 
some  remedy  at  hand  or  the  pain  becomes  intolerable,  but  there  are  few  women 
strenuously  occupied  with  business  aiTairs  or  with  interests  in  which  their  at- 
tention is  absorbed  who  find  themselves  under  any  sucli  necessity. 

It  is  evident  that  certain  conditions  predispose  to  headache.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  having  sufficient  time  to  advert  to  certain  uncomfortable 
feelings  in  or  around  the  head.  Few  people  who  stop  to  think  of  what  their 
head  feelings  are  but  will  find  there  is  some  unusual  sensation  somewhere 
in  or  outside  tlio  bond  which  if  dwelt  upon  bocomos  emphasized  into  an 
ache.  If  the  mind  can  be  diverted  it  disappears.  If  there  has  been  some 
injury  of  the  head  or  some  pathological  conditions  sot  up  by  congestion  or 
anemia,  the  feelings  may  become  emphasized  and  occupy  the  center  of  atten- 
tion, and  even  after  the  injury  has  disappeared  or  the  pnthological  condition 
been  ain(»lioratod  some  sensations  remain  which  with  advertence  produce 
achy  feelings  of  discomfort.  This  is  the  history  of  a  groat  deal  of  the  increase 
of  headache  in  our  time.  There  are,  of  course,  real  headaches  due  to  definite 
pathological  conditions,  but  the  great  majority  of  headaches  complained  of 
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are  tlio  result  of  over-attention  to  certain  sensations,  some  of  them  normal, 
some  of  them  only  sli«(htly  abnormal,  wliieli  are  emphasized  by  concentration 
of  attention  (»n  them  until  thev  become  a  torment. 

'i'wo  main  classes  of  headaclies  come  to  the  physician  for  treatment.  One 
class  is  seen  in  patients  wlio  sufTer  from  real  and  even  acute  pain  tliat  cannot 
b(»  distracted  by  diversion  of  mind,  that  is  usually  worse  when  they  try  to 
sleep,  as  toothache  is,  and  is  evidently  due  to  definite  physical  disturbance. 
In  the  second  class  are  the  many  queer  feelin<^s  about  tlu»  head  called  head- 
aches, though  the  patient  suffers  rather  from  annoyance  than  from  pain.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  in  olden  times  put  criminals  to  a  lingerin*]^  death  by 
fastening  them  in  such  a  way  that  a  drop  of  water  fell  every  minute  on  their 
heads.  It  was  imjwssible  to  avoid  the  fallint^  drop,  and  its  constant  recurrence 
became  an  awful  torture.  Any  feeling  that  engrosses  consciousness  will  be 
followed  bv  the  same  sense  of  torment.  The  constant  exercise  of  function 
of  any  nerve  without  rM  is  of  itself  physically  disturbing  to  a  serious  degree. 
This  must  be  realized  with  regard  to  many  fonns  of  headache  which,  though 
trivial  in  origin,  are  the  source  of  bitter  complaint. 

Attention  Headaches. — Professor  Oppenbeim,  in  his  "Letters  to  Nervous 
Patients,^'  has  a  paragraph  with  regard  to  headache  that  is  worth  recalling 
for  the  benefit  of  patients  who  suffer  from  low-grade  headaches.  Doubtless 
these  were  at  the  beginning  real  aches  due  to  some  local  condition.  They 
are  now  due  merely  to  exaggeration  of  more  or  less  normal  feelings  within 
the  head  which  have  come  into  the  realm  of  the  conscious  because  of  the 
attention  attracted  to  them  when  the  intracranial  affection  was  first  noted. 
Professor  Oppenheim  says: 

Tour  headache  also  I  ascribe  to  this  source.  Originally  it  may  have  been  a 
real  headache,  the  result  of  your  nervous  shock.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  at  some 
time  had  a  transient  feeling  of  pain  in  the  head  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
quite  apart  from  those  caused  by  injuries  or  painful  diseases.  Out  of  a  thousand 
various  kinds  of  causes  I  will  mention  only  an  extremely  common  one:  the  pains 
which  result  from  straining  muscles  or  nerves.  Every  sudden  awkward  movement 
may  in  this  way  cause  pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  very  specially  so  in 
nervous  persons,  in  whom  the  mechanical  excitability  of  the  nerves — that  is.  their 
sensitiveness  to  pressure  and  strain — is  usually  exaggerated.  As  a  rule,  however, 
this  pain  is  quite  transient.  But  here  again  the  law  of  which  I  have  been  already 
speaking  comes  into  force:  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  introspection  the 
tiny,  perishable  seed-grain  of  pain  grows  into  the  firm,  strong,  enduring  tree  of 
neuralgia  or  psychalgia. 

The  first  condition  for  the  successful  treatment  of  headache,  then,  must 
include  the  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  some  rather  simple  pathological 
condition  being  exaggerated  by  over-attention  to  a  disturbing  affection,  or  of 
some  affection,  now  past,  having  produced  a  suggestion  that,  in  a  mind  given 
to  introspection,  continues  to  have  influence  even  to  the  inveteration  of  sensa- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  longer  a  physical  cause. 

Tliese  patients  insist  that  their  medical  status  is  that  of  real  pain.  Hys- 
terical patients  describe  a  sensation  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  the 
forehead — the  so-called  clavus  hystericus.  Tn  nervous  people  the  sense  of 
pressure  increases  from  one  of  mere  discomfort  to  a  positive  pain,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  attention  to  it.  Tn  most  cases  of  headache,  however,  what  is  most 
needed  is  a  distraction  of  the  attention  from  the  ailment.     Over  and  over 
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again  I  have  found  that  when  all  roinodics  failed  the  deliberate  search  for 
an  occupation  of  mind  that  wc»uld  interest  the  patient  during  many  hours  of 
the  day  was  the  only  thing  that  promised  relief  and  in  many  cases  the  relief 
afforded  was  so  complete  that  patients  were  effusive  in  their  gratitude. 

Power  of  Distraction. — The  proof  that  these  so-called  headaches  are  really 
not  aches  is  found  in  the  comparative  ease  with  wliich  many  of  them  may 
]>e  sup|)ressed.  Almost  any  interesting  occu])ation  will  make  the  sufferer  for- 
get them  entirely  and  they  will  not  return  immediately  after  the  occupation 
ceases,  but  usually  only  when  the  patient  is  alone  and  attention  is  once  more 
directed  to  this  symptom.  These  (jueer  feelings  about  the  head  that  are  often 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  headaches  by  attention  and  auto-suggestion  may  he 
distracted  away  completely.  That  they  are  not  pain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  remedies  which  ease  pain  so  ])r^)mptly  often  fail  to  relieve  these 
or  soon  cease  to  have  any  effect  on  them. 

Lad'  of  Distractions. — The  apartment  hotel  system  has  multiplied  the  vic- 
tims of  headaches.  When  a  woman  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  get 
her  clothes  fitted  and  attend  to  what  she  calls  her  "social  duties/'  it  is  no 
wonder  that  her  head  bothers  her.  Blood  is  constantly  going  to  the  brain  and 
interchange  of  nutritive  elements  is  taking  place,  yet  there  is  no  real  func- 
tion of  cells  and  no  consumpticm  of  material,  or  at  least  function  is  so  slight 
that  consumption  of  material  must  be  trivial.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
women  should  get  up  in  the  morning.  Their  breakfast  is  brought  to  their 
rooms,  and  some  of  them  do  not  get  around  until  eleven  o'clock.  Women 
used  to  have  a  morning  oceu|)ation  in  going  out  to  market  or  else  in  planning 
the  household  day  with  hcmsekeepers,  but  of  course  there  is  no  more  of  that. 
In  olden  times,  too,  many  of  them  had  religious  j>ractices.  Xow  women  are 
likely  to  be  unemployed  until  the  afternoon,  which  must  be  occupied  at  most 
with  so-called  social  duties  that  may  be  dcme  if  one  wishes  to  do  them,  but 
that  may  be  put  off  for  many  reasons  and  there  are  constantly  recurring  rea- 
sons for  not  making  any  sjxrial  exertion.  Also,  the  rooms  these  women  live 
in  must  be  kept  at  a  hi;rh  temperatun*  because  the  j)oorer  the  air  that  we 
breathe  the  higher  must  be  its  tem])erature  for  comfort,  while  stimulating 
fresh  air  niay  be  (juite  low  in  temperature  and  yet  produce  only  a  brisk 
reaction  instead  of  chilly  feelings. 

Children  used  to  be  the  best  possible  remedy  for  tliese  non-occupation 
headaches,  but  either  there  are  no  cliihiren  any  more  or  there  are  but  one 
or  two  and  these  are  huwlv  eared  for  by  bonnes  at  home  and  by  various 
schools  once  they  have  reached  the  age  of  three.  The  old  idea  that  children 
should  not  leave  home  until  six  j>ut  uf)on  the  moth(*r  the  burdt^n  of  their  early 
education,  but  since  the  c(»ming  of  the  kindergarten  slie  is  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility of  this  and  the  mother  of  one  or  two  children  might  now  almost  as  well 
be  childless  as  far  as  any  sericms  occupation  from  care  of  her  children  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  patients  are  told  all  this  bluntly  there  will  be  a  vigorous  protest  from 
most  of  them,  for  to  them  their  pains  are  very  real.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  pain  in  the  mind  is  oflen  worse  than  in  the  body.  Some  of  these 
women  save  themselves  from  having  their  unused  mental  faculties  disturb 
them  from  very  lack  of  sometliing  to  do,  hy  iMvoming  interested  in  charities, 
in  clubs,  in  social  movements  of  various  kinds,  in  ai*t  and  in  literature.     It  is 
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not  to  these  that  I  refer.  On  the  contrary,  if  women  have  nothing  else  to  do 
I  would  insist  that  they  find  some  cause  or  movement  in  which  they  may 
become  deeply  interested.  Their  interest  will  save  them  from  self-annoyance, 
though  it  may  not  exactly  add  to  the  gayety  of  nations  in  its  effect  upon 
otlicr  people.  As  a  physician,  however,  I  am  only  interested  for  the  moment 
in  the  good  of  particular  patients. 

Source  of  Pain. — I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  headaches 
aic  not  real  aches  nor  pains  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  for  some 
of  them  are  agonizing  tortures.  With  regard  to  all  headaches,  however,  even 
the  most  genuine  variety,  there  are  certain  considerations  that  are  of  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychotherapeutics.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
assurance  as  to  the  source  or  location  of  the  pain.  Most  people  think  that 
it  is  the  brain  itself  that  is  suffering  pain  aud  not  a  little  of  their  suffering 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  dread  the  effect  of  such  pain  upon  the  cerebral 
tissues  and  its  possible  consequences  upon  their  mental  state.  These  people 
will  be  much  relieved  to  be  told  at  once  that  the  brain  tissue  itself  is  not 
sensitive,  that  when  exposed  it  may  be  touched  with  impunity  without  causing 
any  pain.  It  is  the  structures  surrounding  the  brain  that  are  sensitive.  As  a 
rule  the  lesion  that  causes  pain  is  not  progressive  and  all  dreads  with  regard 
to  serious  after  effects  may  be  put  aside. 

Pressure  Headaches. — It  is  important  to  insist  on  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
headaches  and  pains  in  the  head  are  not  due  to  the  brain,  but  to  extraneous 
structures  within  the  skull.  It  is  true  that  brain  tumors,  gliomatous  and 
cystic  and,  above  all,  the  overgrowth  of  the  pituitary  body  in  acromegaly  give 
rise  to  agonizing  pains.  The  cause  of  tliese  headaches  is  undoubtedly  pres- 
sure. It  is  not  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  tissue  itself,  however,  that  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  pain,  but  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  structures  con- 
nected with  the  brain.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  congestive 
headaches.  Pain  is  produced  not  because  vascular  congestion  presses  on  sensi- 
tive brain  tissues,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  anv  such  exist,  but 
because  the  congested  brain  exerts  pressure  upon  sensitive  fiilaments  in  its 
integuments.  Neuralgia  may  be  unbearable  and  yet  it  is  borne  with  more 
equanimity,  and  U^s  dread  of  results,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  in  a  comparatively 
unimportant  structure.  One  of  the  most  serious  elements  in  severe  headache 
is  the  fear  of  lasting  results  in  the  brain  tissues,  that  may  load  to  disturbance 
of  mentality  or  to  injury  affecting  mental  processes.  Patients  find  their  pain 
much  more  bearable  as  soon  as  thev  are  assured  that  headaches  do  n6t  lead  to 
mental  disturbances  and  that,  as  a  rule,  even  the  growth  of  a  tumor  does 
not  disturb  mentality. 

In  the  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  intellectual  faculties  that  are  so  closely 
associated  with  it,  we  must  remember  that  direct  connection  between  the  two 
has  not  been  demonstrated  and  tliat  the  relations  of  the  brain  and  the  mind 
are  almost  as  mvsterious  as  thev  ever  were.  There  are  some  who  still  think 
that  the  frontal  convolutions  are  especially  concerned  in  carrying  out  mental 
operations.  All  tliat  we  know  about  tJKMii  in  pathology,  however,  is  that  they 
are  the  silent  convolutions.  When  a  lesion  occurs  in  other  portions  of  the 
brain  we  sec  the  eircct  of  it  practically  always  witliout  delay,  in  some  way, 
either  in  tlie  sensorv  or  motor  functions  of  the  body.  Lar<r('  lesions  in  the 
frontal  region,  however,  often  give  no  sign.     Jjarge  tumors  have  been  found 
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pu&hin;?  frontal  convolutions  from  their  ordinary  positions  without  any  no- 
ticeable effect  upon  the  individual. 

Hard  Study  and  Headache. — It  is  worth  while  to  impart  this  knowledge  to 
patients  who  suffer  from  headaches,  because  it  at  once  improves  their  outlook  on 
life.  I  have  known  hard  students — men  wlio  had  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
work  at  a  special  subject — live  in  constant  dread  that  sometime  their  minda 
would  give  way  because  they  freffuently  suffered  from  headaches,  or  at  least 
from  some  uncomfortable  sensations  in  their  heads,  which  thev  feared  as  a 
portent  of  ultimate  mental  breakdown.  The  assurance  that  such  a  thing  is 
utterly  unlikely  and  f|uite  apart  from  the  physician's  ordinary  experience, 
not  onlv  relieved  their  anxietv  and  made  their  headaches  more  bearable,  but  in 
a  dozen  of  cases  in  my  note-books  the  headache  has  (rra«lually  disappeared 
as  certain  habits  of  life  were  corrected  and  modified,  as  their  habits  of  eating 
were  varied,  as  bodilv  functions  were  controlled  and  as  diversions  of  mind 
were  introduced  into  lives  that  had  before  been  too  unvaried  for  healthy  func- 
tions. 

1  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  ca<5e,  and  I  have  been  closelv  in 
touch  with  liard  students  for  over  twentv  vears,  where  I  felt  that  the  cause 
of  a  headache  was  mental  oven^ork.  I  have  known  men  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy  or  over  have  taken  but  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  and  who  have 
worked  at  their  favorite  subjects  for  the  better  part  of  half  a  centur}'.  They 
never  complained  of  headaches.  Of  course,  there  are  others  whose  physical 
and  mental  power  is  less  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  a  strain  that 
for  large-minded  men  is  only  the  normal  exercise  of  function.  It  has  not 
been  the  mental  work  that  they  were  doing,  however,  that  was  the  source 
of  whatever  central  nenous  disturlwince  was  to  be  found  in  lesser  minds,  but 
worry  and  anxiety  and  dread  over  what  they  were  doing,  anxiety  as  to  what 
they  were  going  to  do  that  constituted  the  real  pathological  agents  at  work. 

Local  Conditions. — A  striking  case  that  impresses  patients  much  more 
than  the  physician's  declaration  and  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered  and  is 
therefore  of  psychotherajKutic  value,  is  that  of  Von  Biilow,  the  German  musi- 
cian. He  suffered  for  many  years  from  excruciating  headaches.  They  were 
so  severe  as  almost  to  drive  him  crazy.  His  only  relief  was  morphine  and 
he  and  his  friends  lived  in  the  midst  of  no  little  dread  that  sometime  or  other 
either  the  |)ain  or  the  process  which  caused  it  would  bring  about  a  deterioration 
of  mentality.  After  hi?  deatli  an  autopsy  was  made.  It  was  found  to  be  a 
small  nerve  fiber  pinched  by  a  scar  in  the  dura  as  a  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  when  Von  Biilow  was  very  young.  Many  other  stories  of  this  kind 
have  been  told. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  cases  the  pain  is  not  within  the 
skull  itself  or  at  least  its  causi'  is  not  and  other  sources  should  be  care  full  v 
looked  for.  The  connection  of  the  eves  with  headache  has  been  so  well  worked 
out,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  that  nntliing  more  n(H.»d  be 
said  of  it.  One  feature  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  While  strain  of 
accommodation  is  a  frequent  source  of  headache  and  i-s  at  once  looked  for 
by  ophthalmologists,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  headaches,  much  fewer 
than  accommoflatinn  cephalalgias,  are  dui*  to  inusde  difficultirs.  that  is. 
a  lack  of  balnn<'f  among  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye.  whos<»  full  patholog- 
ical significance  has  i)erhaps  not  yet  been  worked  out.     Headaches  are  fre- 
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quently  due  to  sinus  troubles,  especially  to  disturbances  in  the  frontal  sinus 
and  to  intranasal  difficulties.  These  must  be  eliminated  before  the  patient 
can  be  helped.  Sometimes  these  nasal  and  sinus  difficulties  are  signs  of  a 
deeper  constitutional  disturbance,  due  to  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
are  relieved   promptly  by  the  establishment  of  hygienic  habits. 

Congestion  Headaches. — Some  headaches  require  changes  of  habit  and  per- 
suasion of  the  necessity  for  arranging  the  day's  work  so  as  to  give  proper 
intervals  for  relaxation.  Much  experience  witli  persons  whose  absorption  in 
their  work  causes  them  to  miss  a  meal  or  delay  taking  it  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  from  the  last  time  of  eating  has  shown  me  that  this  disturbance  of 
the  routine  of  vegetative  life  is  particularly  likely  to  he  followed  by  headache. 
Til  is  headache  is  not  a  mere  dull  ache  and  is  mucli  more  than  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort; it  is  often  an  excruciatingly  painful  condition  that  usually  does  not 
come  on  until  toward  the  end  of  the  day  and  then  may  seriously  disturb  sleep. 
An  interesting  thing  about  this  class  of  headaches  is  that  nearly  always  they 
are  increased  by  lying  down.  Often  only  a  faint  preliminary  symptom  of  it* 
is  apparent  when  the  patients  go  to  bed,  though  they  may  be  wakened  after 
two  or  three  hours  of  disturbed  slumber  by  a  headache  that  prevents  further 
sleep,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  painful  wakefulness. 

Usually  it  becomes  impossible  to  continue  lying  down.  The  head  must 
be  raised  and  much  relief  is  afforded  by  sitting  up.  The  headache  does  not 
disappear  at  once  but  it  will  gradually  pass  away  and  sleep  may  be  resumed 
after  a  half  an  hour  of  sitting  up,  though  the  sleeper  will  have  to  be  in  a 
pitting  posture.  Older  people  get  up  and  sit  in  an  arm-chair.  I  have  found 
that  placing  a  chair  witli  a  ratlier  long  back  beneath  the  mattress,  the  mattress 
slanting  along  the  chair  back  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  and  then 
an  arrangement  of  three  or  four  pillows  above  that,  will  enable  these  patients 
to  get  to  sleep  better  than  anything  else.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  head- 
ache afford  some  relief,  hut  even  v(Ty  large  dosrs  of  the  coal-tar  products 
will  not  relieve  the  pain  entirely  unless  some  arrangement  is  made  for  keep- 
ing the  head  quite  high  and  immovable. 

The  headache  is  evidently  due  to  congestion.  The  reason  for  it  is  per- 
haps the  failure  of  the  blood  to  l)e  recalled  from  the  brain  to  do  its  usual 
physiological  work  at  the  digestive  tract,  with  a  coiisecjuent  distention  of 
arterioles  in  the  brain  so  that  a  little  later  they  do  not  react  to  prevent 
congestion.  Usually  with  the  headache  there  is  some  digestive  disturbance,  a 
feeling  of  unrest,  flatulency  with  perhaps  acid  eructations.  Accordingly  the 
headache  is  often  attributed  to  digestive  disturbance.  But  both  would  rather 
seem  to  be  efff^cts  of  the  same  cause — the  failure  to  supply  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus with  the  proper  amount  of  material  to  work  on  at  the  time  when  it 
expects  it,  while  the  mental  absorption  naturally  attracts  blood  to  the  head. 
We  know  from  delicate  experiments  made  in  physiological  laboratories  that 
at  times  of  mental  work  there  is  an  appreciably  larger  amount  of  blood 
in  the  head.  A  ])roof  of  the  ccmnection  l)etween  the  lack  of  a  meal  and  the 
headache  seems  to  he  the  fact  that  with  most  ])eople  even  a  glass  of  milk  and 
a  cracker,  taken  at  the  time  when  the  meal  is  normally  eaten,  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  otherwise  inevitable  headache. 

Whenever  some  such  simple  explanation  as  this  for  a  headache  is  found 
and  the  patient  made  to  realize  its  truth  on  his  own  observation,  the  signifi- 
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e  of  the  headache  at  once  dwindles  and  it  becomes  much  easier  to  bear  H 
Before  the  very  real  paine  of  it  were  emphasizud  by  the  dread  oE  the  com 
quences  that  would  result  from  it.  If  it  was  really  a  brain  ache  patients  t 
~  3  it  hard  to  underBtand  how  uniJcr  its  influence  even  serious  changes  mi^ 
not  tal^e  place  in  the  brain.  This  is  only  a  rational  suggestion,  but  it  i 
mental  healing  of  the  best  kind. 

Many  of  the  aches  which  are  spoken  of  as  headaches  are  really  forma  b 
tenderness  aesociated  with  the  integuments  of  the  skull.  Certain  of  ' 
muscles  particularly  are  likely  to  suffer  from  auhy  feelings  which  are  spoken  O 
as  hendachea.  This  is  true  of  certain  feelings  of  discomfort  in  Ihe  fronlj 
region  and  also  of  those  that  occur  on  the  occipital  region.  External  applic 
tions  of  many  kinds  relieve  headaches  in  these  regions,  particularly  i 
frontal  region.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  applications  do  not  affec 
the  contents  of  the  skull. 

Some  Occipital  Aches. — Occasionally  T  have  found  that  people  who  com 
plained  of  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  back  of  the  head,  with  some  muecular 
tenderness,  were  steeping  on  pillows  that  were  too  high.     They  were  over- 
exerting these  niuBcles  and  this  gave  a  sense  of  fatigue,  which  when  tnndl 
attention  was  pajd  to  it,  became  such  an  ache  or  at  least  discomfort  aa  ie 
often  found  in  the  occupation  neuroses.     I  have  seen  schemata  according  to 
which  headache  complained  of  at  the  top  of  tJie  head  meant  digestive  disturb- 
ance, headache  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  was  referred  to  the  eyea_ 
or  the  brain,  and  headache  at  the  back  of  the  head  spinal  exhauslion  or  sevei 
neurasthenia,  but  these  arc  at  most  \ery  uncertain  and  I  do  not  think  I 
the  tabulation  of  cases  justifies  any  such  diagram  of  absolute  causes  and  effec 
Usually  there  is  some  local  condition  that  calls  particular  attention  to  a  speciil 
part  of  the  head  and  then  the  attention  being  concentrated  complaint  is  c 
of  that  part. 

Local  Head  Discomfort. — Usually  a  headache,  accompanied  by  a  localised 
sense  nf  pressure  or  wetgbl  or  eoritilriction.  occurs  in  highly  neurotic  people 
or  those  inclined  to  think  much  of  themselves  and  whose  attention  bcvDtnes 
concentrated  on  some  part.     At  all  times  we  have  sensations  streaming  i 
to  our  consciousness  from  every  portion  of  the  Irndy  and  anyone  who  wanta 
to  tldnk  about  them,  or  a  particular  set  of  them,  can  make  them  sources  of  cult 
siderahle  discomfort  by  concentration  of   attention.     Sometimes   there  i 
spM'ial   conditions   that  pretlispose   to   tliesc   localized   sensory   disturbaacQ 
I  have  known  tight  hats  to  priwiuce  such  effects.     It  Is  sometimes  surj 
how  tightly  hats  are  worn.     Nervous  pi-ople  are  prone  to  overdo  everythin 
and  they  overdo  the  pulling  down  of  their  hats.    At  times  the  wearing  c' 
heavy  hat  will  bo  the  root  of  the  trouble.     I  have  known  nervous  men  a 
tomed  to  wearing  high  hats  all  their  lives  who  began  to  complain  of  } 
ache  when  tliey  were  in  the  midst  of  busy  worries  and  Iroiiblos  of  lat«  1 
find  coiifiideriiMe  relief  by  abandoning  their  high  hats. 

Toxic  Headaches,— There  are  headaches  that  are  due  to  the  tnking  i 
elimulauts,  as  is  well  known  from  common  experience.  The  mistake  i 
made,  however,  of  thinking  lliat  only  alcoholic  i«tiiriu1atinn  will  inuBC  n 
lifiidnehe.  Ten  and  i-nfri-c  hrndiKlies  may  he  ipiile  aa  severe.  Whetl^va 
pif.ple  complain  much  of  heailacbc  it  is  iiu|Mirtnnl  lo  n-vise  their  dielAry  I 
to  the  eoiisuiTiplion  <>t  leii  iirul  c<i(Tee,     Of  courwc,  the  heudaches  following  alcC 
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liolic  stiiinilation  are  usually  recognized  as  such,  though  occasionally  a  man 
accustomed  to  taking  much  alcoJiol  without  any  such  after  effects  is  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  the  worry  incident  to  business  stresses  to  find  that  he  is  having 
headaches.  These  are  due  to  the  coml)ination  of  stimulants  and  congestion 
consequent  upon  an  excess  of  alcohol  with  the  increased  brain  work  that  is 
demanded,  or  even  with  the  same  amount  of  brain  work  from  a  tired  brain. 
Gradually  stopping  the  alcohol  will  do  more  to  relieve  these  headaches  than 
anything  else.  To  advise  the  sudden  stoppage  of  regular  quantities  of  spirits 
that  have  been  taken  for  some  time,  will  sometimes  produce  an  anemic  head- 
ache and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  advice. 

When  for  some  other  reason  tea  or  coffee  or  alcoholic  stimulants  are  sud- 
denly omitted  after  they  have  been  taken  to  excess  for  some  time,  patients' 
complain  of  a  headache.  Some  of  this  is  probably  imaginary,  or  at  least  is 
due  to  the  idea  that  their  craving  for  the  stimulant,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
have  a  local  manifestation,  and  the  head  sensation  is  exaggerated  as  a  con- 
sequence. Tea  and  coffee  cravings  may  here  give  more  trouble  than  the 
longing  for  alcohol.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  real  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation from  the  lack  of  the  heart  stimulant  to  which  the  system  is  accus- 
tomed and  therefore  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  head  from  brain  anemia. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  not  cutting  off  the  stimulant,  whatever  it  may  be, 
all  at  once,  but  by  bringing  about  its  gradual  cessation.  These  patients,  how- 
ever, are  very  prone,  even  with  the  best  of  good  will  in  the  matter,  to  deceive 
themselves  and  find  an  excuse  for  not  having  their  favorite  tipple,  be  it 
tea  or  coffee  or  alcohol,  taken  from  them,  so  that  they  readily  create  symptoms 
by  auto-suggestion. 

Direct  Mental  Treatment. — For  both  congestive  and  anemic  headaches 
mental  treatment  is  important.  For  those  suffering  from  the  congestive  kind 
the  physicians  business  is  not  so  much  the  cure  of  any  one  attack  of  head- 
ache (for  this  can  be  accomplished  by  various  now  rather  familiar  anodyne 
drugs  as  a  rule),  but  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  cause  for  the  recurring 
attacks.  These  will  be  found  in  some  habit  of  the  patient  which  must  be 
corrected.  Drugs  are  seldom  needed  for  the  underlying  condition  which  oc- 
casions the  headache,  for  when  it  is  due  to  such  organic  affections  as  brain 
tumors  or  other  intracranial  lesions,  drugs  can  acconi|)lish  very  little.  In 
less  serious  conditions  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  having  the  patient  change 
his  attitude  towards  certain  important  details  of  his  life,  such  as  eating, 
sleeping,  attention  to  business  or  to  study  and  the  like,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  of  daily  habit  that  predispose  to  Headache. 

With  regard  to  anemic  headaches,  especially  those  which  occur  in  persons 
who  are  very  much  run  down  in  weight,  the  most  important  element  of  treat- 
ment is  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  weight.  This  can  be  accomplished  much 
better  through  the  mind  than  in  any  other  way.  Appetite  is  a  function  of 
the  will,  and  patients  should  have  an  increase  of  diet  dictated  to  them  and 
then  be  persuaded  to  follow  that.  T  have  seen  many  a  headache  disappear 
among  teachers,  and  religious  workers  particularly  simply  as  the  result  of  this 
measure. 

As  regards  headaches  for  which  no  definite  cause  can  be  found  mental 
treatment  is  the  only  efficient  remedy.  Practically  nothing  but  a  change  of 
mental  attitude  towards  the  affection  and  its  underlying  causes,  whether  these 
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be  neurotic  or  j^pychic,  will  brinfr  alK)ut  relief,  and  each  patient  is  a  problem 
quit4;  distinct  from  any  other. 

I'bere  is  no  pretense  that  tliis  use  of  mental  healing  for  headache  is  new  or 
even  modi-rn.  Many  stories  show  that  in  olden  times  headaches  were  often 
reliev(r<l  by  this  means,  and  that  8ujr;:estion  was  looked  ujwn  as  an  important 
element  in  the  treatment  for  their  relief.  In  the  chapter  on  (treat  Physicians 
in  Psycliotherayjy  the  quotation  from  Plato  with  reg-ard  to  Sot-rates  curing 
the  headache  of  his  ymin^  friend  Charm  ides  illustrates  this  very  well. 

In  tlie  old  stories  of  (Jrwk  medicine  there  are  a  number  of  references  to 
headaches  cured  by  su;r;:estion  or  at  least  by  mental  influence.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, in  her  book  on  "Incubation,"  *  tells  the  story  of  Apestratos  and  his  head- 
achc»8  and  how  they  were  cured  at  Kpidaurus.  Arrest ratos  had  a  combination 
of  headache  and  insomnia,  the  description  of  the  ailments  having  a  strangely 
mwlern  air.  Just  as  soon  as  he  came  tf>  the  Temple  at  Epidaurus  he  fell 
as!e<*p  and  had  a  dream.  Tlie  (iod  of  Medicine,  .Esculapius,  whose  cult  was 
practiced  assiduously  at  Kpidaurus,  came  to  him  in  his  slwp  and  promised 
him  the  cure  of  his  headache  and  at  the  same  time  taught  liim  wrestling  and 
advised  its  practice.  When  day  came  he  departed  cured,  and  continued  to 
practice  wrestling.  Xot  long  after  he  com|K»ted  at  the  Xemean  Games  and 
was  victor  in  the  racing.  The  suggestion  that  his  headache  would  get  better 
had  come  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  given  a  suggestion  that 
provided  him  with  occupation  of  mind  and  lK)dy.  Many  of  the  people  who 
suffer  from  persistent  headaches  need  this  advice  more  than  an^-thing  else. 
Probably  every  physician  has  had  the  experience  of  headaches  being  cured 
by  some  interesting  exercise,  especially  if  taken  in  the  open  air.  The 
important  factor  is  the  change  of  m<*ntal  attitude,  though  changes  in  exercise, 
diet,  amount  of  sleej)  and  the  like  are  helpful  auxiliaries. 
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SECTION  XVI 
NEUROSES 

CHArTER  I 

NERVOUS   WEAKNESS    (NEURASTHENIA) 

Neurasthenia,  from  the  Greek  roots,  neur,  meaning  nerve,  and  sthenos, 
strength,  joined  by  tlie  negative  particle  a,  turning  strength  into  weakness, 
means  nothing  more  than  nervous  weakness.  To  tell  a  patient  that  he  or  she 
is  nervously  weak,  or  is  suffering  from  nervous  weakness  is  usually  not  satis- 
factory, but  it  may  be  absolutely  true  and  may  represent  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  particular  case.  To  tell  them  that  they  are 
sufferers  from  neurasthenia  is  satisfying  as  a  rule,  because  then  they  have  a 
nice,  long,  and  imposing  word  with  which  to  talk  to  their  friends  about  their 
ailment.  To  discuss  with  friends  one's  own  nervous  weakness  is  just  a  little 
absurd ;  to  talk  over  neurasthenia  and  its  symptoms,  however,  adds  impor- 
tance to  those  symptoms  and  makes  them  seem  manifestations  of  some  inter- 
esting underlying  condition. 

The  discussion  of  symptoms  always  does  harm,  but  the  internal  com- 
j)lacency  with  its  constant  auto-suggestion  of  the  underlying  nervous  dis- 
ease is  still  more  harmful.  Neurasthenia  seems  to  most  people  to  signify  a 
new  and  serious  disease  of  the  nervous  system  which  has  developed  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  high-pressure  civilization  and  the  modern  strenuous  life,  and, 
therefore,  has  a  special  interest  and  an  exaggerated  importance.  All  of  this 
makes  for  an  unfavorable  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  affection  and  en- 
courages the  intensification  of  sym{)toms  by  attention  to  them.  The  opposite 
state  of  mind  in  which  symptoms  would  be  given  their  proper  value  by  the 
term  nervous  weakness^  would  act  as  a  constant  source  of  favorable  suggestion. 
T  believe  that  if  the  word  neurasthenia  must  be  used,  it  should  be  translated 
for  the  patient  and  the  absolutely  functional  character  of  the  affection  in- 
sisted on  in  order  to  neutralize  its  suggestive  influence. 

Prol)ably  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  neurasthenia 
comes  from  the  number  of  organic  affections  having  vague  nervous  symptoms, 
including  especially  tiredness,  a  certain  incapacity  to  do  what  was  readily 
done  before  witli  tired  feelings  and  a  general  feeling  of  unfitness,  that  have 
come  to  be  grouped  under  this  head.  In  this  it  resembles  the  word  rheuma- 
tism rather  strikingly.  The  diagnostic  general  principles  seem  to  be:  tired 
feelings  equal  neurasthenia:  achy  feelings  (es])ecially  if  worse  on  rainy  days) 
equal  rheumatism.  So  whenever  either  word  is  used,  patients  are  apt  to 
think  of  cases  they  have  known  which  were  labeled  by  one  of  these  two  terms, 
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rlieiiinatirrn  or  iifiira«tlH'nia  an*!  (.'ndt.-il  In*  <l«'vrloj»in;:  snino  scriiu]?  romlition. 
TIk*  iinfavoralilf*  hiiL';:«-tion  foii-^-qufnt  ujmiii  this  lias  inailf  many  pationts 
iiiis'-ralilf  aii'I  has  jirevcTit*''!  thnii  from  u>ini:  th<'ir  nrrvoiis  entT^*  to  relieve 
tlHfir  foiirlition. 

'J'he  u>o  «»f  thif  wonl  nciirastlienia  has  an<»ilnT  «leci<lt'<l  di.sa«lvanta^e  in 
that  thr-  farilr  nconr.-f  to  it  <»fttn  kt-i-ps  tin*  physician  fnun  examining  his 
patient  siiflieiently  to  il«  tcct  an  iinWcrlyinjr  patliolo^rifal  conrlition.  Tlie  term 
can  hf  ma'lc  to  rover  so  much  that  it  has  done  ;rreat  harm  in  this  way.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  in  the  discussion  of  what  can  he  dom*  for  patients  suffer- 
in^r  from  nervous  weakness  we  jjiioulrl  first  of  all  discrilM'  and  set  aside  a 
numlicr  of  frirms  of  disease  tluit  have  sometiims  masipieraded  as  "neurasthe- 
nia'' and  tliat  have  ;:iven  the  affection  stron;:er  unfavorahle  su;;;:i*stiveness. 
Sir  William  (iow«-rs,  whoni  no  one  wcnild  su.-pect  of  either  minimizing  the 
gipiificance  of  the  word  or  of  the  affections  tliat  have  come  to  he  groujHHl 
under  it.  nor  of  wishin^r  to  attract  attention  hy  ditfiTing  from  others,  has  in 
one  of  his  nn-ent  smaller  medical  works  *  emj)hasized  hoth  of  these  unfor- 
tunate (Minnotations  of  the  word.  Because  liis  expressitms  as  applied  to  other 
medical  terms  that  are  t<io  general  in  their  significance,  will  help  physicians 
to  get  at  th<*  real  meaning  of  them  I  venture  to  quote  his  opinion  at  some 
length : 

The  history  of  the  word  "neurasthenia"  Is  noteworthy.  .  .  .  I  have  to  confess 
to  the  authorship  of  two  words.  One.  "myotatir."  was  always  a  puny  infant,  and 
I  doubt  whether  It  still  maintains  an  independent  existence.  The  other,  ''knee- 
Jerk,"  Instantly  attained  universal  use,  and  indeed,  I  think  has  seemed  to  most  per- 
sons to  have  sprung  spontaneously  from  the  thing  itself,  without  suggestion — per- 
haps the  greatest  compliment  a  word  can  pay  its  author.  But  the  general  use  at 
once  achieved  by  "neurasthenia"  was  in  spite  of  a  strong  objection  to  It  which 
was  felt  by  many.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  could  not  include  it 
in  their  "Nomenclature  of  Disease,"  and  yet  it  Is  now  one  of  the  most  common 
of  medical  words  in  every  language.  It  would  be  Inst  met  ive  In  more  than  one  way 
to  have  a  careful  study  of  the  forces  w^hich  have  influenced  its  career,  but  that  I 
cannot  attempt.  We  must,  I  think,  admit  that  not  only  is  it  a  satisfying  word  to 
those  who  suffer,  but  it  has  a  certain  convenience  which  has  also  compelled  many 
to  employ  it  who  at  first  objected.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  partial  paradox,  its 
convenience  is  not  the  less  real  because  this  rests  on  features  that  are  illusory. 
Remember  that  the  word  is  a  name  which  should  have  little  meaning,  even  to  those 
who  use  it.  You  may  employ  it  to  collect  the  symptoms  of  the  case  under  a  gen- 
eral designation,  but  do  not  let  it  cover  them  as  a  cloak. 

Neurasthenia  and  Melancholia. — A  serious  mistake  of  diagnosis,  though 
it  is  often  not  a  mistake  of  knowledge  hut  of  medical  judgment,  is  the  con- 
fusion, njiparent  or  real,  of  neurasthenia  with  melancholia.  The  word 
melancholia  has  come  to  have  a  definite  serious  signifioanoe.  as  it  should,  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  and  as  a  consecpienoe  ])hysicians  sometimes  hesi- 
tate to  use  it,  and  employ  instead  the  all-enihracing  \rvm  neurasthenia,  or 
n(»urasthenic  dej»ression.  It  is  popularly  well  known  that  melancholies  are 
likely  to  commit  suicide  if  tlieir  condition  is  serious,  while  neurasthenia  is 
not  at  all  connected  witli  the  idea  of  suicide.  As  a  ronsecpienco,  patients  are 
often  not  L'uarded  as  tliev  otherwise  would  he  and  so  we  linve  suicides  every 
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month  of  so-callrd  nciirastliciiics  who  were  roillv  sii(Trr<'rs  from  melancholia. 
Tliis  sad  state  of  atFairs  retlccts  in  two  wavs  to  the  tU'lrimont  of  niodicinc. 
First,  it  leaves  melancholies  without  due  protection.  Second,  it  leads  many 
of  the  neurotric  ])atients  whose  ailments  have  heen  laheled  neurasthenia  and 
who  read  the  stories  of  these  supposed  neurasthenics,  to  think  that  they,  too, 
are  tending  toward  suicide  and  so  they  are  less  capahle  of  reacting  against 
their  neurotic  condition  and  in  general  are  much  worse  for  the  unfortunate 
dread  of  some  such  fatal  termination. 

Neurasthenia  Simulation  by  Organic  Disease. — Xenrasthenia  is  especially 
a  dangerous  term  since,  like  other  words  of  this  kind  with  wide  connotation, 
many  quite  disconnected  diseases  may  in  early  stages  simulate  it  and  give 
rise  to  the  thought  that  there  is  only  a  functional  nervous  disease  present, 
when  the  symptoms  are  really  a  manifestation  of  an  underlying  organic  dis- 
ease, heightened  somewhat  hy  a  nervous  organization  or  by  worry  on  the 
patient's  part.  So-called  neurasthenia  in  the  old  must  always  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  Neurasthenia  in  the  young  may  he  a  purely  functional 
nervous  disease,  though  it  is  prol)able  that  in  most  cases  the  nervous  system  is 
congeni tally  defective,  or  at  least  is  unable  to  perform  the  functions  which 
have  been  assumed  by  the  j)atient.  If  a  nervous  organization  has  stood  the 
strain  of  the  trials  of  early  and  middle  life,  which  are  usually  severe  enough 
to  try  out  individuals  from  tlie  physical  side,  if  they  are  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, or  from  the  mental  side  if  thev  are  w^althv,  it  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  overborne  by  the  burdens  put  upon  it  by  age  unless  some  organic  disease 
has  come  to  seriously  disturb  it. 

Neurasthenui  and  Arteriosclerosis, — There  are  many  serious  conditions 
that  masquerade  as  neurasthenia.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  precocious 
arteriosclerosis.  That  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries  is  now  recognized  as 
an  absolutely  sure  maxim  of  internal  medicine.  In  many  people  the  arteries 
wear  out  before  tlieir  time  and  in  all  there  is  an  inevitable  wearing  out  in  the 
course  of  years.  With  the  beginning  of  degeneration  of  the  arteries  there 
are  likelv  to  l)e  manv  svmi)toms  that  closclv  resemble  neurastlienia.  In  the 
elderlv  these  are  nearlv  alwavs  svmptoms  of  defective  circulation  because  of 
lack  of  elastieitv  in  the  arteries  and  their  failure  to  aeeoinmodate  themselves 
to  tlie  variations  of  pressure  in  the  circulation  as  the  consecjuence  of  changes 
of  position,  variations  in  the  l)arometer,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like. 

In  these  cases  a  study  of  the  blood  ])ressure  will  give  the  differential 
diagnosis  when  the  actual  thickening  of  the  arteries  cannot  be  felt,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  nervous  excitement  may  greatly  heighten  blood 
pressure  on  occasions  so  that  a  number  of  observations  have  to  be  made. 

Nenrn^'^fhrniti  and  BrujhVs  Duscasr. — Other  general  diseases  almost  in- 
evitably ])roduce  nervous  symptoms.  It  is  curious  liow  often  a  severe  exacer- 
bation of  Briglit's  disease,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  but  has 
given  no  specific  indication,  is  preeedcnl  liy  a  series  of  neurotic  symptoms 
thought  to  be  due  to  nothing  more  tlian  neurastlienia.  ^fen  of  thirty-five  to 
forty-five,  the  favorite  time  for  the  occurrence  of  the  severe  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  begin  to  complain  of  tiredness,  especially  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
of  inordinate  fatigue  in  the  evening,  of  some  stomach  symptoms  and  occa- 
sionallv  a  tendenev  to  diarrhea.  All  of  these  are  ascribed  to  a  neurasthenic 
condition.     Early  in  these  cases  an  examination  of  tlie  urine  should  be  made 
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as  a  routine  practioe,  !K?caii?p  if  thcTo  is  notliinir  in  it  the  patient  i»ill 
\n.'  just  that  niiifli  iiion*  n-ii-^iirr**!.  wliiU'  if  it  f-r»nt;nns  anv  pathological  ele- 
ments !ir  lu-of]  know  no  morr-  alKnit  it  than  h»s  phvsifian  ^hf'ni?  proper,  yet 
the  rral  nature  of  llie  ea>4»  an*!  it.-  in<lieations  will  In*  appreciated.  Without 
this  a  physician  will  often  fin<l  himself  jiii<M<*nly  confrontnl  hy  stTious  pymp- 
toni.fi  in  a  patient  when  nothin;r  of  th«*  kind  was  anticipated  Inx^ause  the  condi- 
tion was  tlioii;rlit  to  In*  entinly  fun^^tional. 

Occasionally  tlu*  symptoms  of  P»riL'ht's  dis4*as4*  sa-m  to  develop  suddenly,  as 
it  wfre  a  storm  in  tlie  orjranism  out  of  a  clear  skv.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever,  then'  hav<*  l-em  for  s^nn**  tiim*  h«'fore  nion*  or  It  ss  indefinite  symptoms 
pointin*;  to  sfunc  serious  proci -s  at  work,  which  if  valued  at  their  proper 
worth  mi;rht  hjivr  led  to  a  much  <'arlier  dia^rnosis  of  tin*  imiK-nding  nephritis. 
Such  patients  an*  lalnl***!  as  neurastlu-nici?  for  months  and  at  times  even  years 
hefore  the  sfriou<  ci)iMlitions  drvrlop  which  mnkt*  the  recognition  of  their 
ailment  comparatively  easy.  One  casi^*  of  this  kiml  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation that  is  interest in*r  in  its  h-sson^.  A  m«-<lical  stud«'nt  had  durin*?  the 
first  vear  of  liis  cour.s<»  cxhihited  everv  now  and  then  what  seeme<l  to  he 
neurotic  symjitoms.  He  was  incline«l  to  comphnn  of  headache  for  what 
seemed  very  slight  reasons,  and  of  pains  and  adies  whenever  there  was  a 
chancre  in  tlie  weatlier  and  e>i)eeijillv  a  fall  in  tlie  harometer.  lie  often  had 
stomach  symptoms  and  was  anxious  about  his  licart :  in  general  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  nervous.  ef»iiiplainin^  kind.  Durini:  the  course  of  a  lesson 
in  clinical  ]»atlK»h);:y  in  his  fourth  year,  he  was  aske<l  to  furnish  a  sample 
of  urine  whicli  it  was  supposed  would  be  nf)rmal.  for  comparison  with  an 
abnormal  sample  that  was  bein<r  investi;:ated  in  the  laboratory.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  professor  and  to  his  own  consternation,  his  urine  was  loadtnl  with 
albumin.  I'p  to  that  lime  there  had  bii-n  absolutely  no  objective  symptoms 
and  only  the  va;:ue  indefinite  subjective  symptfuus  mentionc*<l.  The  next  day 
his  feet  swelled.  Kven  this  for  a  time  was  considenMl  to  l»e  rather  an  index 
of  the  neurotic  tendency  in  him  to  react  to  very  sli<;ht  causes.  It  was  hope<l 
that  the  albuminuria  was  functional,  as  the  examination  was  made  in  the  full 
tidt*  of  di;restion,  and  that  it  would  pass  off.  Subsecjuent  <*xaminations.  how- 
ever, showrd  not  only  albumin  but  also  casts.  There  was  a  sli;rht  intermission 
of  symptoms  and  then  an  exacerbation.  Within  a  inonth  after  the  chance 
examinatir:n  of  his  urine  and  its  unexpected  n'sult  he  had  a  convulsion. 
Two  weeks  later.  alto*:ether  six  wei'ks  after  the  albumin  was  first  discoveriKl, 
he  died  in  nephritic  coma. 

Such  cases  are  not  so  rare  as  thev  are  thouirht,  thou^rh  thev  are  seldom 
SO  fulminant.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  professor  at  one  of  our  American 
medical  schofjls  who,  some  twenty  years  a;ro,  took  a  sample  of  his  own  urine 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  nonual  characteristics  of  licaltliy  urine,  and  to  his 
utter  surprise  he  found  albumin  and  casts  in  it.  Within  six  months  he  was 
dead  from  Brijrht's  disease. 

Xervoun  Diarrhrn  nntl  Orffnnir  Dlsf*nsr.. — Other  internal  conditions  may 
he  called  neurotic  when  they  are  really  due  to  definiti'  patholo;rical  entiti(*s. 
For  instance,  in  three  cases  1  have  seen  what  had  bren  pn)nounced  by  several 
physicians  to  be  chronic  diarrhea  of  nervous  nriinn.  proved  to  be  due  to  quite 
other  and  serious  patholo^Heal  conditions  of  internal  or^^ans.  In  one  of  them 
a  chronic  diarrhea  of  several  vears'  standing'  fiiuillv  culminated  in  death  in 
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early  middle  age  from  nephritis.  After  the  event,  there  seemed  to  he  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  diarrhea,  whieh  no  ordinary  means  of  treatment  had  succeeded  in 
henefitinf?  more  than  temporarily,  was  really  due  to  the  effort  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  to  supplement  the  defective  work  of  the  kidneys.  In  this  case 
apparently  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  the  affection  was  of  nervous 
origin  was  the  fact  that  whenever  the  patient  was  away  from  home,  eating 
rather. plentifully  of  a  varied  diet,  his  intestinal  condition  was  better  than 
when  he  was  eating  much  more  simple  and  unvaried  food  at  home.  The 
change  of  scene  and  surroundings  proved  a  tonic  to  his  kidneys  and  perhaps 
also  to  his  skin,  thus  saving  his  intestines  some  of  the  extra  work  they  had 
assumed. 

Neurasthenia  and  Diabetes, — Another  serious  disease  that  may  in  its  earlier 
stages  l)e  mistaken  for  neurasthenia  is  diabetes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
patii»nts  have  been  passing  sugar  for  a  long  time  before  any  sure  symptom 
can  l)e  noted  in  their  general  health,  or,  indeed,  before  there  is  anything  to 
call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  glycosuria.  In  many  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, tliere  is  a  feeling  of  muscular  tiredness  and  a  sense  of  inadequacy 
for  occupations  which  were  before  easy,  that  may  be  attributed  to  neurasthenia. 
When  this  muscle  tiredness  changes  to  crampy  feelings  that  should  be  enough 
to  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  urine. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  neurasthenia  is  sometimes  called  the 
American  disease  and  is  thought  to  be  more  frequent  among  us  than  it  is  in 
Europe  is  this  confusion  with  the  beginnings  of  serious  organic  disease  because 
of  failure  to  examine  patients  carefully  in  order  to  detect  underlying  organic 
conditions.  In  recent  years  this  neglect  has  b(»come  rarer  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  so-called  neurasthenia  cases.  Our 
morbidity  statistics  of  twenty  years  ago,  for  instance,  seemed  to  show  that 
we  had  only  half  as  much  diabetes  to  the  population  as  they  had  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  undoubtedly  the  ease  with  which  the  diagnosis 
of  neurasthenia  might  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  diabetes,  and  that  the 
terminal  stages  of  the  affection  were  often  masked  by  the  development  of  the 
tuberculosis  so  frequent  in  diabetic  conditions  or  of  albuminuria  with  symp- 
toms j)ointing  to  Bright's  disease.  Even  at  the  present  time  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  neurasthenia  cases  by  more  careful 
attention  to  diagnosis. 

Simulated  Neurasthenia  Due  to  Over-attention. — While  there  is  danger 
of  confusing  neurasthenia  on  the  one  hand  with  more  serious  disease  there 
is  a  distinct  liability  on  the  other  hand  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
certain  minor  symptoms  by  employing  the  word  when  it  is  only  over-attention 
of  mind  to  certain  portions  of  the  l)ody  that  constitutes  the  disease  in  its 
literal  sense.  If  something  has  j)articularly  attracted  a  patient's  attention  to 
some  part  of  his  anatomy  and  if  his  attention  is  concentratcnl  on  it  and  al- 
lowed to  dwell  long  on  it,  his  feelings  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  tempt 
him  to  think  that  they  are  connected  with  some  definite  pathological  condition 
and  he  may  even  translate  them  into  serious  ])ortents  of  organic  disease.  If  a 
patient  once  begins  to  waste  nervous  energy  on  himself  because  of  solicitude 
with  regard  to  these  symptoms  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  feelings  of 
tiredness,  incapacity  for  work,  at  times  insomnia  and  certain  disturbances 
of  memory  are  likely  to  be  noted.  Then  the  neurasthenic  picture  seems  to  be 
87 
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c-oinplit*'.  Tliir!  is  the  prwcsj*  >o  I^i(•tu^e^<|llHy  cnllrd  "?hort-firciiitin«r"  1»y 
wliich  iKTvoii.-  cnorpy  exhausts  its«lf  upon  the  individun]  hiiiis^-lf  iiist<.*a«l 
of  ill  the  aeeomjilishment  of  external  work.  Many  of  the  worse  easi»p  of  so- 
eaHed  neurasthenia  have  their  origin  in  this  process.  It  is  true  that  this  set 
of  events  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  among  jjeople  of  lowerefl  nervous 
vitality,  hut  under  certain  conditions  it  may  develop  in  those  who  are 
otherwise  in  gmxl  health  up  to  the  moment  when  the  attention  happened  to 
he  particularly  called  to  certain  feelings.  The  ]»hysician  can  start  these  pa- 
tients off  anew  after  imi)roving  their  physical  condition,  if  he  can  only  hring 
them  to  s<*e  how  much  their  concentration  of  mind  upon  themselves  is  the 
cause  of  their  symptoms. 

It  has  heen  well  said,  though  to  some  it  will  doui)tless  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion, that  we  human  heings  an*  a  regular  hoiler  factory  of  sens«ations  which, 
fortunately  for  our  sanity,  mental  and  physical,  we  have  learmnl  to  neglect  to 
a  great  extent.  Wherever  our  clothing  touches  us,  wherever  the  air  touches 
us,  wherever  shoes  or  helts  constrict  us,  there  are  definite  sensations.  Thesi* 
continue,  hut  attract  no  attention  unless  thev  exceed  a  certain  limit  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  Hahit  in  this  matter  is  verv  diffident  in  different  indi- 
viduals.  After  men  and  women  have  grown  used  to  tight  shoes  or  tight  corsets 
these  no  longer  produce  disturhance.  The  chance  visitor  in  a  boiler  factory 
or  loom  room  of  a  cotton  mill  thinks  he  could  not  live  in  such  din.  But  after 
a  tim<*  people  get  so  used  to  the  din  that  silence  and  fjuiet  may  even  iRX'ome 
oppressive  to  them.  City  dwellers  from  the  slums,  especially  children,  find 
tin*  peac(»  of  the  country  disturbing  when  they  are  first  taken  for  vacations. 

Over-attention  to  sensations,  often  scarcely  abnormal,  is  indcvd  the  real 
source  of  many  of  the  symptoms  that  can  so  readily  l)e  exaggeratctl  into 
pathological  portents  when  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Every  portion  of 
our  body  is  coiinect^'d  with  the  central  nervous  system.  Every  square  inch 
of  surface  touched  either  by  clothing  or  the  movement  of  the  air  produces 
a  sensation  at  every  moment  of  our  waking  life.  Ordinarily  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  these  sensations.  \V(»  can  recognize  their  presence  by  turning 
our  att<'ntion  for  the  moment  to  any  portion  ()f  the  body  and  recognizing 
at  once  that  then*  are  sensations  coming  from  it,  though  the  moment  before 
we  did  not  notice  them.  If  we  think  of  the  point  of  our  big  toe  on  the  right 
foot  we  find,  though  we  were  totally  unaware  of  it  a  moment  before,  that  a 
certain  pn'ssure  is  being  exerted  in  it.  If  w(»  continue  to  think  of  it  queer 
feelings  develop  in  it.  We  may  get  a  sense  of  numbness  that  proceeds  up 
along  the  tendons  that  lead  to  it.  We  can  follow  them  up  to  tlie  insertion 
of  the  muscles  in  th<»  shin.  If  we  dwell  on  the  subject  we  have  curious 
prickly  sensations  and  numb  feelings,  all  of  which  wen*  there  and  were 
neglected  a  minute  before  but  now  are  acutely  felt. 

1'bis  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  manifold  sensations  that  come  streaming 
into  the  bniin.  We  learn  almost  to  enjoy  them  though  we  are  paying  no 
attention  to  them.  To  be  without  them  would  mean  verv  often  a  frij^ht  lest 
then*  should  be  something  the  matter.  Usually  we  think  of  the  outside  of 
our  body  as  the  main  source  of  sensation,  ft  must  not  b(»  forirotten,  however, 
that  our  viscera  have  also  certain  sensitive  nerves  and  while  these  are  not 
as  closely  distributed  as  tho.<e  on  the  surface  they  are  there  and  their  presence 
is  often  a  source  of  j)Ieasure  or  at  least  of  satisfaction,  but  may  be  the  source 
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of  ])oi^nant  discomfort.  We  are  constantly  disregarding  ordinary  messages 
from  these,  too.  Something  mav  easily  call  our  attention  to  these  sensa- 
tions,  however,  and  then  we  may  translate  them  into  pathological  terms 
though  they  are  really  only  physiological.  Ordinarily  man  may  put  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  food  and  drink  into  his  stomach  and  not  feel  it  at  all.  If  any- 
thing particularly  calls  attention  to  our  stomachs,  however,  and  we  dwell  on 
it,  then  this  weighty  feeling  may  seem  to  indicate  serious  indigestion  because 
of  the  discomfort  that  is  produced.  This  is  what  nervously  weak  persons,  the 
so-called  neurasthenics,  are  constantly  doing.  It  is  this  hahit  that  by  sug- 
gestiim  and  training  they  must  be  taught  to  break. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  the  substitution  of  one  neurotic  sym])tom  for  an- 
other whenever  by  psychotherapy  and  mental  discipline  one  condition  is  over- 
come. Often  the  substitution  is  of  something  just  as  bad  or  even  worse. 
I  have  known  cases  where  people  when  properly  persuaded  gave  over  paying 
too  much  attention  to  their  stomachs  and  then  proceeded  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  their  sleep  with  the  result  that  insomnia  developed.  On -the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  patients  to  get  over  insomnia  and  then  develop 
a  series  of  complaints  of  queer  feelings  in  their  head  which  they  usu- 
ally spoke  of  as  headache,  though  when  asked  to  describe  them  carefully 
they  confessed  that  they  were  at  most  a  sense  of  pressure  or  of  unusual  feeling 
in  some  part  of  the  head. 

These  curious  substitutions  take  place  particularly  if  for  any  reason  spe- 
cial attention  is  called  to  another  part  of  the  body,  either  by  accident  or  by 
some  therapeutic  manipulation  or  remedial  measure.  I  have  known  a  patient 
who  complained  of  headache  and  was  advised  to  take  up  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  do  much  stooping  and  lifting  while  cleaning  snow  from  the  sidewalk, 
develop  a  tired  condition  in  the  lumbar  muscles  and  straightway  this  was 
thought  to  be  rheumatic.  Liniment  was  employed  and  the  counter-irritation 
which  developed  attracted  the  patient's  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  body 
for  a  week.  The  headache  was  no  longer  complained  of,  ])ut  lumbago  was 
considered  to  have  developed.  I  have  known  a  person  who  suffered  from 
headache  develop  what  seemed  to  be  a  retention  of  urine  for  which  unfor- 
tunately the  doctor  thought  it  necessary  to  use  a  catheter  and  after  this 
there  was  no  complaint  of  the  headache,  but  the  patient  became  almost  unable 
to  hold  any  amount  of  urine  in  her  bladder  and  could  not  go  out  for  social 
or  other  duties  because  of  the  fear  of  imperative  urination. 
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This  twitching  aflfection,  so  familiar  that  it  need  not  be  described  particu- 
larly, is  sometimes  classed  as  a  pure  neurosis,  sometimes  as  a  nervous  disease 
with  ])erhaps  some  organic  basis  and  sometimes  is  placed  among  the  ailments 
related  to  rheumatism  and  attributed  to  some  pathological  condition  of  the 
circulation. 

Etiology. — Two  elements  must  be  considered  in  the  problem  of  the  etiology 


of  the  difloaee — the  predisposition  and   the  direct  occasion.     The   »ffectio 
occurs  particularly  in  nervous  children  who  arc  made  to  occupy  their  inte 
lecte  too  much  while  their  muscular  systems  are  kept  quiet  for  long  houri 
Often  a  preceding  running  down  in  weiglit  is  noticed,  though  sometirr 
child  only  fails  to  increase  in  weight  as  it  should  in  proportion  to  its  growtfa.] 
It  occurs  quite  frequently  among  chlorotie  girls  just  before  or  ahout  the 
time  of  puberty.    Anemia  generally  seems  to  predispose  to  it,  hut  the  affection 
may  occur  ajnong  children  who  seem  to  be  in  excellent  physical  health,  though 
usually  a  distinct  nervous  heredity  is  found. 

Immediate  Causation. — Fright  is  one  of  the  moat  frequent  immediatl 
causes  or  occasions  of  the  development  of  chorea.  Mental  worry  of  any  kini" 
may  have  the  same  effect.  Scolding  has  produced  it ;  a  sudden  grief  has  eeemet 
to  be  the  occasion;  a  slight  injury,  and  still  more,  a  severe  injury,  or  a  eurgi 
cal  operation,  even  a  slight  one,  may  Ire  the  forerunner  of  it. 

Pathology. — Ko  definite  lesions  have  been  found  to  wluch  the  diss 
be  attributed,  though  a  careful  search  has  been  made  for  Ihcm.    EudocardiU 
is  an  extremly  common  accompaniment.     It  is  probably  present  in   tiu 
fourths  of  the  cases  tliat  have  come  to  autopsy.    Osier  found  it  in  sixty-two  ool 
of  Bcventy-three  cases  in  the  literature.    The  association  of  the  affection  witi 
rheumatism  is  insisted  on  by  the  French  and  Englisli  particularly,  and  certainlj 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  there  is  a  history  of  preceding  or  cnincidein 
rheumatism,  that  is,  an  acute  rheumatic  arthritis.     Often  these  attacks  are" 
concealed  under  such  names  as  "growing  pains"  or  "colds  in  the  joints,"  but 
it  is  not  hard  to  elicit  a  history-  of  a  red  and  swollen  joint  with  some  fever. 
In  children   mild  cases  may  occur  of  gi-nuine  acute  rheumatism   with   tbftja 
involvement  of  but  a  single  joint  and  that  not  severely.    These  mild  fontutfl 
are  often  fmind  in  the  history  of  cases  of  chorea.  I 

It  seems  likely  that  the  heart  affeclion  is  often  responsible  for  the  symp^ 
toms  and  it  is  protiably  through  the  endocarditis  that  whatever  c^nnectioM 
there  is  between  chorea  and  rheumatism  esisfs.  fl 

All  the  elements  in  the  diseage  point  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  l^M 
The  predisposition  is  caused  by  over-use  nf  the  mind  at  a  time  when  mai^fl 
claims  are  being  made  on  the  nervous  system  because  of  the  growth  4dB 
muscles.  Tliere  must,  as  a  rule,  l>e  n  pathological  basis,  natural  or  acquire^J 
that  is,  something  that  tends  to  produce  a  defect  in  the  circulation,  but  evMn 
without  this  certain  children  suffer  from  the  affection.  If  the  patient  ie  ag^ 
object  of  solicitude  or  of  curiosity  at  home  or  at  school,  the  symptomfl 
rapidly  become  worse.  At  any  time  the  consciousness  of  observation  tnakejl 
them  worse.  Tlio  svmptoms  do  not  occur  during  sleep,  or  at  times  when  tlld 
patient's  mind  is  much  occupied  with  some  absorhinii  interest.  They  leee^fl 
just  to  the  degree  that  the  patient's  own  attention  is  not  called  to  them  oS 
the  consciousness  not  allowed  to  be  concentrated  on  them.  Chorea  oftcqjn 
occurs  tn  bright,  intelligent  children  and  always  seems  worse  in  them,  fl 

TreatmeBt. — The  story  of  the  therapeutics  of  chorea  in  recent  veaifl 
strongly  confirms  the  idea  of  the  place  of  mental  influence  in  the  cure  of  thfl 
discn.se.  We  have  had  a  whole  series  of  remedies,  introduced  with  a  iiromttM 
of  cure  by  distinguished  authorities,  used  for  a  time  with  apparent  success  hJ 
many  physicians,  and  then  gradually  falling  into  innocuous  desuetude.  tB 
waa  recognized  that  any  remedy  would  have  to  lie  used  over  a  rather  pwj 
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lon<;ed  period,  at  least  from  five  to  ten  weeks.  Tt  was  appreciated,  also,  that 
the  jiatient  nuist  be  kept  quiet,  both  in  mind  and  l)ody,  emotional  disturb- 
ances especially  bein<]^  avoided,  that  all  physical  functions  have  to  l>e  set  right 
and  that  the  nutrition  particularly  must  be  corrected  if  in  anything  it  is 
abnormal.  Where  all  this  is  done  patients  recover  without  any  remedy 
quite  as  ])romptly  in  most  cases  as  with  any  of  the  supposed  specifics.  Expec- 
tant treatment,  supplemented  by  symptomatic  treatment,  has  proved  in 
many  institutions  to  give  excellent  results  without  the  necessity  of  troubling 
the  patients  with  more  or  less  dubious  drugs.  It  was  important  that  the  pa- 
tient should  be  given  certain  medicine  and  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
this  medicine  was  expected  to  do  them  good,  a  suggestion  automatically  em- 
phasized at  every  dose,  but  it  is  probable  that  few  men  of  considerable  clin- 
ical experience  now  hold  the  notion  that  we  have  any  genuinely  curative 
remedy  for  chorea,  though  we  have  certain  tonic,  alterative  remedies  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  setting  of  the  mind  at  rest,  help  to  put  the  patient  in  a 
condition  where  the  affection  is  gradually  overcome. 

The  most  ini])ortant  object  in  the  trratment  of  chorea  must  be  its  preven- 
tion or  its  early  recognition,  and  its  immediate  treatment;  then  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  relapses  and,  above  all,  the  condition  does  not  last  long.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  or  who  have 
sulfered  from  growing  pains  or  any  other  of  the  rheumatic  simulants  of 
childhood  should  be  watched  carefully  during  their  growing  period  and  at 
certain  critical  times  in  early  life.  They  should  be  especially  regarded  im- 
mediately after  being  sent  to  school.  The  first  sign  of  involuntary  twitchings 
should  ])e  taken  to  mean  that  the  children  are  overborne  and  a  period  of  rest 
from  anxiety  and  study  and  over-exercise  should  be  afforded  them.  Of  course, 
all  this  watchful  care  must  be  exercised  without  attracting  the  little  patient's 
attention,  or  the  very  purpose  of  the  care  will  be  defeated  and  the  mind 
distur])ed. 

Rest  does  not  mean  that  patients  should  be  kept  absolutely  in  bed  even 
after  chorea  has  frankly  developed,  but  that  there  should  be  hygienic  rest. 
Long  hours  of  sleep,  interesting  occupations  without  much  exercise,  a  period 
of  lying  down  in  the  afternoon,  but,  above  all,  such  occupation  of  mind  with 
simple  j)leasant  things  as  keeps  their  attention  from  themselves.  Visitors 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  them ;  above  all,  thev  should  not  be  conscious 
objects  of  over-solieitous  care  on  the  j)art  of  father  and  mother  or  the  relief 
of  svm])toms  will  be  delaved  and  the  condition  will  be  made  worse.  As  a 
rule,  children  do  not  worry  about  themselves  nor  their  ])hysieal  ailments,  Init 
they  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  seeing  the  over-anxiety  of  others.  A  good  nurse 
of  sympathetic  nature  with  ])Ower  to  interest  the  child,  is  better  than  its 
mother  for  a  constant  companion,  though  family  life,  the  playing  with  brothers 
and  sisters  and  the  regular  routine  of  home  is  the  best  possible  mental  solace 
and  occupation.  Grandmothers  are  useful  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  late 
in  the  affection.  At  the  beginning  their  over-solicitude  nearly  always  does 
harm. 

Habit  Following  Chorea. — Tn  certain  nervous  children  after  the  chorea 
itself  has  subsided  there  remains  a  habit  of  twitching  that  often  is  almost  more 
infractable  than  the  chorea  itself.  Tbis  is  ])articularly  likely  to  be  manifest 
in  children  who  have  an  unfortunate  nervous  hereditv  or  in  those  whose  nerv- 
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oiifl  tyr-tem.-?  have  l»f-f-ii  impaireil  ^y  precedinff  in  feet  ion  r  disease  as  antt.Tinr 
pfjlif>-myelitis,  syphilis  or  one  of  the  forms  of  meningitis.  Occasionally  it  is 
seen  in  children  without  nervous  heredity,  but  they  are  usually  children  sur- 
rounded hy  solicitous  relatives,  made  the  centre  of  pathological  interest  and 
oon.-tantly  fu??f:fl  aLoiit.  Tl>.-  hahit  is  not  surprising  and  would  remind  the 
observant  phyTjician  of  th»>  wlii,o[i  that  by  habit  sometinu^?  i-IinLrs  to  children 
in  any  ronirh  tliat  th*:y  may  havf*  fur  months  aft»*r  they  have  had  whix)ping 
cough.  Oft^n  it  will  \tf:  found  that  tlif-^  children  are  capricious  eaters,  that 
they  tak«-  tea  and  coff^-e,  that  tlieir  di»t  in-tead  of  Ijeing  the  simplv  nutritious 
ffK>d  that  th*y  .-hould  have  consists  of  many  thing?  that  their  mothers  obtain 
to  tempt  their  apf>*'tites  and  that  the  children  can  really  have  amthing  they 
crave  for  and  gr  t  it  much  oftener  than  is  good  for  them.  To  continue  any 
form  of  pr^-sumedly  sfiecific  treatment  in  these  cases  do»-s  no  goo<l.  If  arsenic 
is  us^d  ovr-r  long  perio<l.',  or  any  of  the  salicylates  because  of  the  supposed 
connection  of  chorea  and  an  underlying  rheumatic  diathc-sis  they  will  ct>r- 
tainly  do  imrm.  The  patients'  diet  can  l")e  regulated.  n*Tve  stimulants  of  all 
kinds  must  te  denied  them,  and  their  appetitf^  must  l)e  brought  into  order 
by  the  profK-r  care  of  a  nurse  who  will  not  yield  too  readily  to  their  caprices, 
and  then  the  solicitous  environment  must  be  chanired.  Thest*  cases  represent 
a  go^-id  many  of  the  so-call«rd  prolonged  choreas  and  are  nally  habits  or  tics 
due  to  concf-ntration  of  mind  and  a  certain  hysterical  tendency  to  continue  to 
attract  attention  which  may  be  noted. 


CHAPTER  III 

TICS 

Witliout  any  goorl  reason  in  the  etymology  or  the  history  of  the  word, 
the*  tfrm  *7ios"'  lijis  now  bren  generally  accepted  to  signify  certain  involuntary 
movfiiir-nts.  frf'/jinntly  ncurrfnt,  of  which,  by  habit,  ct-rtain  persons  usually 
of  diniinishwl  nervous  control.  l»ecome  the  victims.  For  the  psychotluTapeu- 
tist,  luiw^rvi-r,  tlif-y  have  an  interest  quite  beyond  that  which  they  have  for  the 
ordinary  student  of  nervous  diseases.  They  represent  the  possibility  of  the 
fr»r?nation  of  habits  in  tlu*  nervous  system,  originally  quite  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  I  Jilt  whieli  eventually  bifonie  tyrannously  powerful  and  quite  be- 
yon<l  maiia^'^'inrnt  by  the  individual.  They  deserve  to  be  studied  with  particu- 
lar can-  l)e(jni-e  it  is  proiiable  that  they  represent  objectively  what  occurs  also 
on  the  seri.-ory  >\t]c  of  the  system,  but  which  not  iM-ini:  manifest  externally,  is 
spoken  of  as  entirely  subjective.  If  nerve  explosir)ns  of  motnr  character  can. 
throu«/h  habit,  ^ni  beyond  the  control  of  the  ]»atient.  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
sensations,  primarily  of  little  signifieance,  may.  in  persons  of  low  nervous 
control,  become  by  habit  so  likely  to  Ik*  repeated  as  to  make  the  patient  mis- 
erable.     Hence  the  study  of  ties  as  here  presi-nted. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  of  Ciilles  de  la  Tourette,  we  realize  that  there 
18  an  essential  distinetion  between  involuntary  movements  of  various  kinds, 
and  that  spasms  and  tics  must  be  separated  from  one  another.  Tics  consist 
of  various  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles.     Probal^lv  the  most  familiar 
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is  that  of  winking.  Evorybodv  winks  both  eves  a  number  of  times  a  minute 
quite  unconsciously,  though  the  unconscious  movement  accomplishes  the 
definite  and  necessary  purjwse  of  keeping  the  conjunctiva  free  from  irritant 
particles.  When  this  same  movement  is  done  more  frequently  than  is  neces- 
sary, or  is  limited  more  to  one  eye  than  to  the  other,  or  is  repeated  exag- 
geratedly in  both  eyes,  then  it  is  a  tic.  There  are  many  other  facial  tics.  Most 
of  tliein  ro])re?ont  movements  of  the  lips  or  of  tlie  nose  or  of  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  and  all  of  them  are  identical  with  movements  that  are  occasionally 
performed  quite  voluntarily.  There  are  movements  of  the  lips  as  in  sucking, 
or  smacking  sounds  may  be  made,  or  such  movements  of  the  features  as  are 
associated  with  sensations  of  taste  or  smell.  Sometimes  changes  of  facial 
expression  may  be  tics  and  witliout  any  reason  there  may  be  recurring  expres- 
sions of  emotion,  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  fright,  or  even  pain.  Sometimes  the 
tics  affect  structures  that  are  internal,  as  various  motions  of  the  larvnx  ac- 
companied  by  the  production  of  grunting  or  sighing  sounds  or  sometimes 
even  of  particular  words.  Tn  children  the  tendency  is  prone  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  utterance  of  forbidden  words,  usually  vulirar,  sometimes  indecent. 

Besides  these  facial  and  throat  tics  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body  may  be  affected.  There  may  he  the  gestures  that  accompany  certain 
mental  states,  or  there  may  be  twisting  or  turning  movements  as  if  the  patient 
were  in  an  awkward  position  and  wanted  to  get  out  of  it,  or  as  if  the  clothes 
were  hamj)ering  movement  and  there  was  an  effort  to  relieve  some  discom- 
fort. The  head  may  be  lifted  and  lowered,  or  mav  be  twisted  from  one  side 
to  the  other  and,  indeed,  various  nodding  tics  are  extremely  common.  Almost 
any  ordinary  movement  may,  in  nervous  people,  come  to  be  repeated  so 
frequently  as  to  be  a  tic. 

Practically  all  of  the  convulsive  or  quasi-convulsive  movements  associated 
with  respiration  are  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  tics.  Yawning,  for  in- 
stance, involuntary  to  some  degree,  usually  a  reflex  with  a  physical  cause, 
l)ut  so  readily  the  subject  of  imitation,  may  become  so  frequent  as  to  be 
repeated  a  couple  of  times  a  minute  and  this  repetition  kept  up  for  many 
days.  Sneezing  may  also  become  a  tic,  though  it  is  usually  a  definite  reflex 
due  to  palpable  physical  causes.  Hiccoughs  may  easily  become  the  subject 
of  a  tic.  The  occurrence  of  a  persistent  hiccough  is  in  popular  medicine  a  sign 
of  unfavorable  prognosis  in  serious  diseases,  especially  such  as  involve  the 
abdominal  region.  In  connection  with  neurotic  affections  of  the  al)domen, 
however,  hiccoughs  arc  not  uncommon  and  are  of  no  serious  significance. 

Varieties  of  Tics. — There  are  many  more  tics  than  are  ordinarily  supposed. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  us  who  escape  them  entirely.  Nearly  all  the  curi- 
ous phrases  that  people  interlard  so  frequently  into  their  conversation,  usually 
quite  unconscious  of  them,  or  of  the  ridiculous  significance  they  often  have, 
must  be  placed  under  the  tics.  Some  men  cannot  say  a  dozen  words  without 
interpolating  ''don't  yon  know/'  Otliers  use  some  such  expression  as  "in 
that  way."  I  once  knew  a  distinguished  professor  of  elocution  who  by  actual 
count  used  this  phrase  forty  times  in  an  hour.  Some  say  "hum"  or  "hem" 
every  sentence  or  so.  Whenever  there  is  a  bit  of  obscurity  in  their  thought 
these  voluntary  but  unconscious  expressions  are  sure  to  pop  out.  No  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  public  speaking  ever  succeeds  in  keeping  entirely 
out  of  such  bad  habits.     It  is  curious  how  phrases  will  insist  on  repeating 
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themsolvop.  One  y«ir  one  set  of  wonlp,  or  a  pet  phraw',  or  nu^le  of  expression, 
crc^j»f?  unconsciously  here  and  there  into  an  addresss.  Then  either  becau^ 
the  ifpeaker  ha?  Vx-en  n-adin^  dictatf^l  copy,  or  l)ecause  some  pood  friend  has 
the  courage  to  tell  him  of  it.  he  finds  out  the  had  habit  and  suppreiise?!  it. 

Word  formulas  een.-eles^ly  rej>eated  are  only  one  of  many  forms!  of  tics 
that  public  ff]x-aker8  are  j)rone  to  indul«:e  in.  Oesture  which  Ix'pins  as  an 
artificial  adomnnnt  of  sfK*cch.  very  appropriate  in  itself,  after  a  while  may 
settle  down  into  certain  fonn*  that  not  onlv  often  lack  ele<rance  but  that  are 
really  distnrl)inpr  to  an  audiencf*.  Of  these  gestures  and  movements  men  are 
often  *|uite  unconscious.  Tiny  have  In-come  habitual  and  in  the  abs^orption 
of  mind  with  the  thought  and  the  words,  they  are  reproduced  quite  involun- 
tarilv  thou<di  thev  are  all  originallv  voluntarv  movements.  Nearly  every 
public  speaker  n<.»<'ds  a  mentor  to  correc-t  him  of  such  faults.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  br<*ak  sf»m(»  of  these  habits  and  it  requires  no  little  concentration  of 
effort  and  attention  to  l»e  successful  in  eradicating  them.  It  can  be  done, 
however,  provided  the  habit  is  not  too  inveterate,  and  this  is  the  lK*st  evidence 
that  tics  of  other  kinds  can  also  be  eradicated  if  the  patient  really  takes  the 
matter  in  band  and  is  not  of  a  weakened  will. 

Teach rrs'  Ilahifs. — Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  for  public  speakers  and 
teachers  not  to  acquire  certain  habits  irritating  to  their  auditors  at  first  l>ut 
amusing  as  they  grow  used  to  them,  and  students  jjarticularly  learn  to  lo»)k 
kindly  at  the  ridiculous  side  of  many  of  them.  I  rememlKT  an  old  professor 
of  literature  who  us<h1  to  lecture  at  som«'  length  on  each  of  the  important 
contributors  to  English  prnse  and  poetry.  We  soon  obser\'ed  that  whenever  he 
came  to  their  deaths  he  took  out  his  handk«T(  liief  and  blew  his  nose.  This 
was  as  inevitable  and  as  invariable  a  rule  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  It  was,  as  it  were,  his  tribute  of  sympathetic  condolence  with 
humanity  for  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  contributor  to  English  literature. 

Ocfasif»nally  the  effort  to  break  up  these  habits  will  seriously  interfere 
with  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  ex]»ression,  for  the  tinu?  l^eing  at  least. 
A  professor  at  a  certain  university  had  a  habit  every  now  and  then  of  plucking 
at  a  button  on  his  coat.  His  students  could  tell  when  his  hand  was 
going  to  find  this  o!)ject  of  its  occupation  and  knew  from  experience  that  he 
would  twist  it  a  certain  number  of  times.  He  was  not  what  would  ordinarily 
l»e  called  a  nervous  j>erson.  One  day  he  happened  to  take  off  his  coat  shortly 
l)efore  a  iKrturo  and  one  of  th«»  students  surre})titiously  removed  the  button. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  few  minutes  of  his  lecture  his  hand  went  up  to  find  the 
button  as  usual  but  failed.  For  the  moment  there  was  a  hesitancy  in  his 
speech:  then  he  tritd  airain.  A  little  later  his  hand  went  up  unconsciously 
and  was  disappointtd :  then  he  stammered  and  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
The  last  half  hour  of  that  lecture  was  seriously  impaired  l^ecausc  of  the  ab- 
sence of  that  button. 

Trirks  of  Sprrrh. — Tliere  are  many  other  curious  tri<ks  of  spetvli  that 
are  really  tics.  Women  often  indulge  in  them  and  sometimes  even  pretty 
women  sy)oil  their  appearance  by  bad  liabits.  All  of  us  know  tlie  ])retty  woman 
who  talks  v<ry  fast,  !)ut  wlio  .-very  now  and  then  projects  her  tongue  a  little 
beyond  Iht  teeth.  Occasionally  tliere  is  a  ti^ndcney  to  wrinkle  the  nose  or 
tb<'  fonliead.  Most  of  ns  liavf  seen  the  woman  who  sets  her  face  into  a 
definite  smile  of  a   particular  kind  whenever  her  company  manners  are  in 
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use,  though  there  is  a  vacancy  behind  the  smile  that  is  rather  disturbing. 
Some  people  have  habitual  movements  of  the  fingers  that  are  really  tics,  and 
even  positions  assumed  on  sitting  down  that  are  very  ungraceful,  or  that  are 
very  noticeable,  sometimes  partake  of  this  character. 

Fussincss. — A  very  common  form  of  tic  that  is  quite  difficult  to  control  is 
that  tendency  to  be  doing  something  with  some  of  their  muscles  which  char- 
acterizes many  men.  They  must  handle  a  pencil  or  a  knife,  or  they  must 
swing  on  their  chair  or  tilt  back  on  it,  or  keep  one  of  their  limbs  swinging 
over  the  other,  or  twirl  their  moustaches  or  stroke  their  beards,  or  rumple 
their  hair,  and  they  cannot  find  it  quite  possible  to  sit  still.  The  difference 
l)etwcen  men  and  women  in  this  regard  is  remarkable.  Women  are  conceded 
to  be  much  more  nervous  than  men,  but  men  are  ever  so  much  more  fidgety 
than  women.  The  author  of"The  Life  of  a  Prig"  in  his  book  "The  Plati- 
tudes of  a  Pessimist"  has  some  striking  paragraphs  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
He  says: 

To  look  nearer  home,  the  British  bar  affords  splendid  examples  of  nervous 
fidget.  Observe  barristers  pleading  a  cause.  How  they  torture  a  piece  of  red-tape, 
how  they  twirl  their  eye-glasses  or  spectacles,  and  how  they  hitch  at  their  gar- 
ments, as  if  they  momentarily  expected  them  to  desert  their  finely  proportioned 
figures.  But  worse  than  the  Queen's  Counsellors,  and  even  worse  than  the  domestic 
peripatetic,  is  the  villain  who  is  abandoned  to  a  performance  vulgarly  known  as 
"the  devil's  tattoo"— drumming  with  the  fingers. 

Writers'  Ticfi. — Writers,  and  above  all  writers  for  the  daily  press  and  such 
as  have  to  do  their  writing  in  a  rush  and  therefore  get  nervous  and  anxious 
about  it,  are  especially  prone  to  develop  tics,  though  others  who  write  leisurely 
may  do  so.  Some  of  these  are  curious  and  others  are  only  expressions  of 
nervousness  common  to  all  people.  Many  of  them  chew  their  nails,  some  of 
them  bite  at  their  fingers  round  the  nails  and  make  them  sore,  many  of  them 
chew  the  ends  of  their  pens  and  find  it  practically  im])ossible  to  keep  a  pen 
with  a  long  handle  to  it.  Some  of  them  run  their  hands  through  their  hair 
until  it  is  in  a  greatly  rumpled  condition,  some  of  them  pluck  at  their  eye- 
brows. I  have  one  patient  who  when  he  is  going  through  a  particular  nerv- 
ous strain  plucks  out  the  middle  portion  of  his  right  eyebrow  so  that  he 
has  a  distinct  bald  spot  at  this  point. 

The  tradition  in  news])aj)er  offices  is  that  these  curious  expressions  of  the 
tendency  of  the  body  to  occuj)y  itself  with  something  while  the  mind  is  oc- 
cupied are  more  or  less  inevitable  in  nervous  people.  They  continue  for 
many,  many  years.  They  are  only  habits,  however,  that  it  w^ould  have  been 
rather  easy  to  break  in  the  beginning,  though  they  become  extremely  difficult  to 
modifv  after  thev  liave  once  secured  a  firm  hold.  Occasionallv  T  have  fastened 
a  piece  of  adhesive  ])laster  over  a  much  battered  ey<'brow,  but  that  made  it 
difficult  for  the  man  to  go  on  with  his  work.  His  hand  would  go  up  involun- 
tarily time  after  time  and  while  plucking  at  his  eyebrow  would  not  disturb  in 
the  slightest  his  train  of  thought,  just  as  soon  as  his  fingers  touched  the 
unusual  object  a  serious  distraction  occurred  and  work  was  not  only  slower, 
but  much  more  difficult. 

In  Games, — The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  curious  habits  of  associated 
movements  can  be  seen  very  well  in  most  games  where  skill  is  combined 
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to  a  certain  doproe  with  chance.  It  is  most  noticeahle,  perhaps,  in  bowling. 
Few  men  are  able  to  restrain  themselves  from  making  some  special  movement 
just  as  the  ball  strikes  the  pin.  This  is  sometimes  a  motion  of  the  head, 
oftener  it  is  a  jerk  of  tlu»  trunk,  sometimes  it  is  an  associated  movement  of 
the  arms,  occasionally  it  is  a  kick  or  a  stamp.  In  billiards  the  same  move- 
ments are  noticeable  if  a  man  is  much  interested  in  making  a  difficult  shot. 
Usually  there  is  some  movement  of  the  bodv  or  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head 
that  would  indicate  his  desire  to  move  the  ball  in  a  particular  direction. 
Women  who  play  these  games  do  not  usually  have  those  associated  movements 
to  such  a  marked  degree  and  *J\i«  Tuay  be  due  either  to  their  l>etter  restraint 
to  movement  in  general,  for  as  we  have  said  men  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of 
self-restraint  in  small  matters  of  deportment  as  women  do,  or  to  the  fact  that 
such  associated  movements  might  disarrange  their  clothes.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
are  not  as  much  interested  in  the  games  as  a  rule  as  are  the  men.  Of  course, 
similar  associated  movements  may  be  seen  in  outdoor  sports  that  require 
skill  vet  have  an  element  of  chance  in  them.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  to  overcome 
this  that  the  additional   movement   is  made. 

Chihlrnis  Tics. — Some  tics  consist  of  some  verv  curious  habits.  Occa- 
sionally  children  hear  some  obscene  or  vulgar  expression  and  repeat  it.  The 
repetition  of  it  produces  such  a  look  of  shock  to  propriety  on  the  part  of  some 
of  tb<'  other  little  ones  who  happen  to  be  present  that  they  repeat  it  in  the 
s])irit  of  bravado  and  then  continue  to  utter  it  until  it  becomes  a  habit  that 
is  hard  for  them  to  break.  After  all.  the  use  of  blasphemy  later  on  in  life  is 
really  a  tic,  a  habit  of  uttering  words  no  longer  cwpressive  of  any  particular 
feeling,  as  a  rule,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances  but  just  the  result  of  a 
tendency  for  the  speech  organs  to  re|)eat  certain  words.  They  tell  a  good 
story  of  the  Kev.  Sydney  Smith  who,  wishing  to  break  an  acquaintance  of 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  expletives,  interlarded  his  speech  with  "fire  tongs  and 
sugar  tongs"  every  ten  words  or  so  and  when  his  auditor  protested  that  that 
added  nothing  to  the  significance  of  what  be  said  the  Rev.  Sidney  suggc^sted 
that  that  was  also  true  of  various  blasphemous  exprt^ssions  that  his  acquaint- 
ance was  accustomed  to  use. 

At  tlie  Salpetriere  they  tell  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  had  the  habit 
of  saying  tlie  French  word  which  the  corporal  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Ix's  Miser- 
ables"  made  use  of  when  anyone  told  him  that  it  was  because  Wellington 
was  a  greater  general  than  Xapoleon  that  the  French  Fmperor  was  defeate<l 
at  Waterloo.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  break  the  boy  of  the  habit  of 
interjecting  this  word  into  conversations  sonietinies  in  which  he  had  no  part 
and  sometimes  toward  which  he  was  expected  to  take  only  a  respectful  and 
childlike  attitude  of  silence.  lie  was  sent  to  the  Salpetriere.  The  ordinary 
remedies  had  failed  entirely.  One  day  he  was  allowed  to  go  outside  of  the 
hospital,  or  rather  stole  out  of  the  gate  and  played  marbles  with  some  street 
gamins  in  front  of  it.  Dnrin<r  the  game  he  used  the  word  in  question  and 
they  proceeded  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing.  It  is  Charcot  who  tells  that  this 
broke  him  efT«ctuallv  of  the  habit. 

One  of  the  childish  customs  that  sometimes  disturbs  parents  very  much 
because  it  seems  to  be  such  an  unaccountable  lapse  into  barbarism,  though 
it  is  really  notbing  mon*  than  a  tic  in  the  strict  seiise  of  tlie  word,  is  the 
habit  that  some  children  ac(|uire  of  removing  ])ortions  of  hardened  material 
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from  their  nose  and  then  putting  it  into  their  mouth.  Refined  i)a rents  are 
apt  to  be  so  seriously  disturbed  by  this  that  they  fear  for  the  child's  mentality. 
J^oally  the  habit  is  not  nearly  so  rare  as  is  usually  thought  by  some  grown-ups 
who  have  forgotten  about  their  own  and  others'  childhood.  In  country  places 
the  habit  is  very  common.  It  is  not  alone  the  dull  children  who  do  it  but 
some  very  bright  ones.  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  the  habit  is  so  common  that 
one  wonders  whether  there  is  not  something  in  nature  that  tempts  to  it. 
Parents  who  are  fearful  lest  tlieir  cliildren  may  be  seriously  hurt  in 
health  by  the  awfully  insanitary  habit  may  be  reassured  that  after  all  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  drainage  of  the  nose  is  normally  carried  off  through  the 
posterior  nares  to  the  stomach  and  that  no  danger  to  health  seems  ever  to 
have  resulted  from  the  practice.  As  a  rule,  the  habit  can  be  broken  rather 
easily  by  a  little  judicious  care  and  insistence,  though  I  know  of  cases  where 
relapses  occurred  and  the  habit  continued  surreptitiously. 

Motor  Tics, — Motor  tics  frequently  develop  as  a  consequence  of  some  in- 
jury to  a  nerve  or  some  intense  overuse  of  it.  Winking  habits  follow  an  her- 
petic involvement  of  the  superior  branch  of  *the  fifth  nerve.  Bell's  palsy  is 
sometimes  followed  in  the  face  by  a  tendency  to  twitching  on  the  unaffected 
side  that  makes  the  patient  quite  uncomfortable.  Herpes  zoster  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  catching  of  the  breath,  probably  due  to  a  little  spasm  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  thus  affected.  Some  of  the  yawning  tics  have 
this  origin.  Any  neuritis  may  in  the  course  of  its  betterment  be  followed  by 
this  curious  tendency  to  explosion  along  the  nerve  that  has  been  affected,  as  if 
the  pathological  process  had  more  seriously  interfered  with  inhibition  than 
with  the  actual  function  of  the  nerve.  Examples  of  over-exertion  followed  by 
twitchings  are  not  rare.  A  scrubwoman  who  has  seen  better  days  and  now  has 
to  carry  a  heavy  bucket  and  use  her  right  hand  much  with  the  brush  may  de- 
velop a  twitching  of  the  right  arm.  A  janitor's  wife  who  sweei)s  much  may 
have  a  tendency  to  twitchings  of  the  fingers  as  a  consequence  of  the  unusual 
exertion  of  holding  the  broom.  Twitchings  in  the  liin])s  of  men  who  work  at  a 
foot  lathe  or  other  machine  requiring  foot  power  are  n(^t  unusual  though 
they  are  more  often  seen  in  the  leg  on  which  the  workman  habitually  stands 
than  in  the  other  one  and  it  seems  to  be  oftener  a  strain  on  muscles  than 
actual  over-exercise  that  precedes  the  development  of  these  tics. 

Heredity. — Heredity  plays  as  large  a  role  in  tics  as  it  does  in  stuttering 
and  other  functional  nervous  disturbances.  Occasionally  the  direct  inheritance 
of  some  habit  will  l)e  found,  tliough  there  is  nearly  always  more  tlian  a  sus- 
])icion  that  a  trick  of  speech  or  of  act,  which  constitutes  the  tic,  was  learned 
by  imitation  rather  than  transferred  directly.  Besides,  it  is  a  case  of  a  sim- 
ilarly  constituted  nervous  system  reacting  in  the  same  way  to  a  siniihir  environ- 
ment, ratlier  than  anv  definite  tendency  existint?  bv  heredity  in  tlie  nervous 
system.  It  is  sur])rising  what  close  observers  children  are  and  how  easily 
they  learn  to  imitate  any  habitual  action  of  father  or  mother  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  nurses  or  those  w-ho  are  close  to  them. 

Mental  Treatment. — The  most  imj)ortant  element  in  the  psychotherapy 
of  tics  is  their  proy)hylaxis.  They  run  in  families,  not  by  any  inevitable 
hereditary  influence,  but  as  a  consequence  partly  of  imitation  and  of  corre- 
sponding tendencies  resulting  from  certain  weaknesses  in  the  family.  Where- 
ever  they  are  known  to  be  likely  to  occur,  j)arents  should  be  warned  of  the 
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possibility  and  the  first  symptom  of  any  raotor  habit  should  be  consii 
the  beginning  of  a  tic     As  we  have  said,  they  are  likily  to  begin  ia  mi 
that  Iiave  been  overstrained  for  any  reason,  especially  when  putienta  are  r 
down.    They  are  often  seen  after  herpes  and  certain  facial  neuralgias. 

There  is  probably  no  tie,  no  mailer  how  long  or  how  serious,  that  e 
not  be  eradicated,  or  greatly  modified,  if  the  patient  will  take  the  troul 
and  if  the  treatment  is  conducted  so  as  gradually  to  get  rid  of  it.     Pecnlii 
movements  cannot  be  done  away  witii  at  once.     They  can  be   lessened 
intensity  and  in  frequency  and  then  gradually  the  patient  will  be  encourag 
by  their  becoming  less  noticeable  than  licfore  to  make  renewed  efforts.     T 
habit  must  be  gradually  undone  and  this  will  take  as  long  as  it  did  to  foi 
it  originally.    The  exercise  of  contrary  muscular  movements  carefully  carrii 
out,  and  of  gentle  repression  with  definite  times  of  exercise  during  the  da; 
gradually  increasing  the  length  of  the  intervals  of  repression,  in   the   e 
proves  euccessful.     Only  a  determined  struggle  will  effect  a  cure.     It  depen 
on  the  patient's  will.     Like  a  drug  addiction,  or  a  tendency  to  overeat,  oi 
craving  for  alcohol,  it  must  be'  gradually  overcome  and  thm  care  must 
exercised  to  prevent  relapses;  for  when  the  condition  is  somewhat  better, 
relax  vigilance  and  give  up  effort  will  allow  the  old  condition  to   reaeec 
itself  with  startling  rapidity.     People  suffering  from  severe  tics  will  ofti 
give  up.    Without  the  patient's  hearty  co-operation  cure  is  inipo^sible.     Wit^ 
good  will  its  gradual  diminution  gives  the  puticnt  a  confidence  in  self  at 
sn  uplift  in  character  that  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  for  physical  bi 
for  mental  conditions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
STUTTERINO,   ATAXIA   IN  TALKING.   WALKING,   WRITING.   ETC. 

The   difficulty   of  speech  called   stuttering  bns   usually  been  consider* 
rather  as  an  unfortunate  lack  of  control  over  the  organs  of  articulation,  some 
what  corresponding  to  muscular  awkwardness  of  any  other  kind,  than  as  t 
pathological  condition  deserving  the  physician's  attention.     IE  anything  i 
done  for  it  formally,  the  first  effort  of  the  parents  or  the  teacher  was  to  c 
rect  the  supposed  bad  habits  and  this  failing  the  affection  was  relegated  1 
someone  who  claimed  to  produce  wonderful  results  by  some  specia 
Perhaps,  even  oftencr,  stuttering  was  considerwl  one  of  those  nffi-etions,  foi 
lunetety  decreasing  in  number,  that  the  child  may  be  expected  to  outgroi 
Often  there  was  noted  an  hereditary  element  which  was  supjiosed  to  iudical 
incurability. 

Stuttering  deserves  special  treatment  in  a  work  on  psycbothcrapy  bec«iu 
it  illustrates  verj-  strikingly  one  phase  at  least  of  mental  influence  over  bodil] 
function.  While  in  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  much  has  1: 
made  of  anatomicnl  features,  nerves  and  muscles  and  anatomical  anotnajie 
of  the  speech  organs  and  the  ri-spirutory  tract,  the  sufferers  from  stuttmn 
are  certainly  quite  up  to  the  average  both  in  the  jihysiology  and  anatomjr  ( 
these  regions.  They  are  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  of  all  siz<»  an 
build,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  trouble  is  not  physical,  but  mental.     The 
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pay  too  much  attention  to  their  speech  and  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  many 
muscles  ent^aged  in  s})eech  production  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  impair 
their  power  to  use  these  organs.  Practically  all  the  cures  recommended  con- 
tain some  element  which  distracts  the  attention  from  the  speech  to  something 
else  and  so  permits  the  function  of  the  speech  organs  to  proceed  undisturbed. 

A  number  of  conditions  develop  in  nervous  individuals  that  resemble 
stuttering.  There  are  disturbances  of  swallowing,  disturbances  of  walking 
(astasia  abasia),  neurotic  disturbances  of  writing,  and  of  other  uses  of  the 
hands  and  of  the  legs. 

State  of  Hind. — It  is  j)erfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  has  closely  observed 
the  ways  of  stutterers  that  the  state  of  mind  is  extremely  important  in  these 
cases  and  indeed  probably  constitutes  the  underlying  factor  in  the  speech 
disturl)ance.  Stuttering  and  all  speech  defects  are  much  worse  when  the 
patient  is  laboring  under  excitement.  This  is  so  amusingly  true  that  the 
impotence  of  a  stutterer  to  say  a  word  when  he  wants  very  much  to  say  it  is  a 
commonplace  in  the  cheap  drama  and  never  fails  to  raise  a  laugh.  In  ordinary 
conversation  with  friends  the  stutterer  may  have  little  difficulty.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  begins  to  talk  with  those  with  whom  he  is  unfamiliar  his 
speech  defect  becomes  noticeable.  When  the  others  present  are  entire  strangers 
and,  above  all.  strangers  whom  he  wishs  to  impress  favorably,  then  his  stutter- 
ing becomes  pronounced.  The  mental  element  is  the  most  important  factor. 
Just  as  soon  as  consciousness  of  the  task  supervenes  his  power  of  co-ordination 
fails  and  stuttering  begins. 

Stuttering  in  Complex  Activities. — There  are  many  actions  that  become 
habitual  and  people  are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  constantly  performing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  will  and  the  consciousness.  Walking  is  a 
typical  illustration  of  this  and  is  seldom  disturbed  ])y  consciousness,  but  there 
may  be  a  stuttering  in  the  gait  of  sensitive  persons  if  they  become  overcon- 
scious  when  passing  ])eopl(>  who  are  wafching  them.  Talking  is  even  a  more 
striking  example  of  elalwrate  co-ordination  without  conscious  effort.  We  have 
to  bring  into  play  more  than  a  score  of  muscles  whose  movements  are  nicely 
and  accurately  co-ordinated,  or  else  the  effort  at  articulate  speech  is  a  failure. 
We  have  to  change  the  positions  of  most  of  these  muscles  many  times  every 
minute,  yet  we  tlo  it  without  a  thought  of  how  it  is  done  and  most  of  us 
accomplish  it  with  ease  and  perfection. 

Stiiitcritig  Walk. — Stuttering,  after  all,  comes  most  naturally  under  the 
head  of  dreads  in  tlie  classification  af  the  psychoses.  Stuttering  is  not  a 
physical  difficulty  so  much  as  a  nervous  apprehension,  and  there  may  be  a 
stuttering  in  any  co-ordination  as  in  six»ech.  1  have  a  patient  under  observa- 
tion who,  if  people  are  looking  at  her,  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  walking 
because  of  a  trembling  that  comes  over  her  that  she  fears  she  may  not  be 
able  to  keep  from  falling.  Boys  at  school  whistle  a  certain  air  that  requires  a 
little  hnlt  in  the  gait  to  keep  time  with  it,  as  their  sclioolgirl  friends  go  by, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  these  not  to  drop  into  the  peculiar  gait  indicated  by 
the  time  of  the  tune. 

Stuticrhui  Writing. — There  are  many  men  who  become  so  nervous  about 
writing  their  signatures  th.it  they  cannot  sign  while  anyone  is  present.  There 
are  others  whose  |)enmanship  becomes  very  irregular,  or  at  least  exhibits  many 
signs  of  nervousness,  whenever  they  think  someone  is  watching  them.    Most  of 
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the  (lifTioiilties  seen  in  speech  may,  indexed,  be  cxliibiti^l  in  writing.  The  same 
difficulty  in  l)cginning,  the  same  elision  of  letters  under  stress  of  excitement, 
may  occur. 

Writer's  cramp  is,  after  all,  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  stuttering  in 
writing  than  a  real  cramj).  Over-action,  added  motions,  and.  finally,  incom- 
plete ])0wer  to  act  as  desired  are  seen  in  both  cases.  It  might  be  expected 
that  this  would  not  affect  so  simple  and  familiar  a  set  of  motions  as  those 
required  for  a  personal  signature,  but  it  does,  as  many  cases  illustrate.  A 
typical  example  was  the  treasurer  of  a  large  trust  com|)anv  wlio  had  to  sign 
a  number  of  bonds,  some  thirty  thousand.  At  tlie  rate  of  200  an  hour,  over 
three  a  minute,  as  he  did  tlie  first  day  with  others  making  it  easy  for  him, 
it  looked  as  though  he  could  complete  the  task,  huge  as  it  was,  in  a  month. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  the  rate  had  fallen  to  120  an  hour  and,  toward 
the  end  of  tlie  second  week,  one  a  minute  on  the  average  was  all  that  could 
he  accom])lished.  At  the  end  of  the  month  his  signature,  while  retaining 
certain  of  its  original  characteristics,  had  become  very  different  from  wliat  it 
was  at  the  beginning  and  signing  had  become  an  extremely  diflicult  matter. 
He  had  to  take  a  rest  from  business  for  several  weeks  after  accomplishing  this 
apparently  mechanical  ])rocedure. 

Emotional  Ataxia. — Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  his  article  on  "Motor  Ataxia 
from  Emotion"  in  the  May  numl)er  (1010)  of  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Dhrase,  discusses  some  cases  in  which  inability  to  write  even  a  signa- 
ture came  as  a  consecpience  of  nervousness  and  emotional  disturl)ance. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  patients,  other  manifestations  of  ataxia  occurred 
as  the  result  of  the  consciousness  that  ])eople  were  watching  the  patient.  At 
times  he  is  compelled  to  leave  a  dinner  table,  since  with  strangers  it  is  almost 
impossilile  for  him  to  eat.  If  there  are  two  or  three  at  the  talde  with  him, 
however,  and  es])ecially  if  he  is  worried  about  himself,  he  may  become  almost 
helpless,  requiring  both  hands  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  water  to  his 
mouth.  A  ])atient  of  mine  with  like  symptoms  has  described  to  me  eipiivalents 
of  various  kinds  to  his  own  difficulties  in  his  sisters.  One  of  them  cannot 
play  the  piano  before  strangers,  though  an  excellent  musician.  The  other 
cannot  crochet  with  any  success  if  any  but  intimate  friends  are  present. 
IIow  much  of  this  family  trait  is  due  to  suggestion  or  psychic  contagion  would 
be  hard  to  sav.  The  state  that  cnmes  over  amateur  actors  and  which  makes 
them  forget  their  lines,  stammer  in  their  speech,  walk  awkwardly,  and  trip 
easily,  are  really  manifestations  of  thig  same  incapacity  to  control  even  famil- 
iar sets  of  actions  when  there  is  great  self-consciousness  and  over-attention. 

Mental  Influence. — The  correction  of  th(»se  conditions  comes  through 
soothing  the  mind  of  the  patient  and  getting  bim  or  her  not  to  be  so  self- 
conscious  as  to  disturb  action  bv  thought  about  it.  It  is  (»asv  to  sav  this  and 
extremely  diilicult  to  do  it.  In  certain  nervous  organizations  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  tendency  to  this  ataxia  or  inco-ordi nation  of  volun- 
tary movements.  Much  can  be  accomplished,  however,  by  proper  training  and 
discipline  in  all  cases,  and,  while  the  |)atient  can  never  1k»  completely  cureil, 
great  improvement  may  be  brought  about  by  ])atient  habituation  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  Dr.  Mitelu'll's  cases  the  taking  of  a  glass  of  whiskey 
or  of  wine  sometimes  stimulated  the  i)atient  so  tliat  co-ordination  bec*anie 
jyossible  where  it  was  impossible  before.    In  nearly  all  cases  of  writer's  cramp 
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and  writing  (liniciilties  the  power  to  write  is  restored  for  a  time  by  such 
stimulation.  Strong  coffee  will  sometimes  serve  the  i)uri)ose  as  well  as  alco- 
hol. It  is  easy  to  understand,  however,  how  dangerous  is  the  resort  to  such 
stimulation. 

Practice  in  Self-Control, — The  excitement  and  nervousness  incident  to 
appearance  before  an  audience  which  make  thought  and  speech  so  diflicult 
and  action  so  awkward  and  so  exaggerated  gradually  disappear  as  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  habituated  to  appearing  in  public.  In  most  people  there  is 
never  a  complete  loss  of  self-consciousness  with  entire  freedom  from  nervous- 
ness, but  the  conditions  are  much  improved  so  that  there  is  no  noticeable 
interference  w^ith  ordinary  actions  and  speech.  Wlienever  there  is  some 
reason  for  additional  excitement,  however,  as  when  a  new  j)lay  is  being  put 
on,  or  when  some  special  audience  is  being  entertained,  there  is  a  reappear- 
ance of  many  of  the  old  symptoms  due  to  a  self-consciousness. 

Stuttering  in  the  Yonng. — The  prognosis  of  stuttering,  when  it  develops 
at  a  certain  period  is  much  better  than  at  others.  The  stuttering  of  the  very 
young  can  usually  be  overcome  by  a  little  careful  training,  if  it  is  taken  early 
and  treated  patiently  by  a  competent  teacher.  Not  infrequently  a  certain 
amount  of  stuttering  develops  at  puberty  when  the  voice  changes,  partly  due 
to  the  inability  of  muscles  and  nerves  to  co-ordinate  so  easily  as  before  upon 
the  rapidly-enlarging  vocal  chords  and  lar\Tix,  and  partly  to  that  greatly 
increased  self-consciousness  amounting  almost  to  painful  bashfulness  which 
develops  in  boys  about  this  time.  Breathing  exercises  and  especially  slow 
expiration  is  an  excellent  thing  in  these  cases  and  distracts  their  attention 
from  themselves  and  their  speech. 

The  chest  has  usually  developed  rather  rapidly  at  this  time  and  the  muscles 
have  to  some  extent  lost  control  over  it,  and  it  will  be  found  on  careful  ob- 
servation that  tlie  breathing  is  particularly  superficial,  that  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  is  quite  limited  and  that  the  use  of  this  important 
muscle  of  respiration  requires  practice  in  order  that  it  may  be  controlled 
properly. 

In  Women. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  stuttering  is  that 
it  is  ever  so  much  rarer  in  women  than  it  is  in  men.  Something  less  than 
one-fourth  as  manv  women  suffer  from  it  as  men  and  this  is  true  for  all 

ft' 

periods  of  life.  Women  are  usually  more  bashful  and  self-conscious  than  men, 
but  this  rarely  goes  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  their  speech  faculties.  Ungal- 
lant  observers  have  suggested  that  the  sex  quality  of  ready  s])eech  is  too  pro- 
foundlv  seated  in  nature  to  be  disturbed  bv  mere  bashfulness.  but  there  seems 

*'  * 

to  be  no  doubt  that  the  breathing  of  women  has  much  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  men  in  the  matter  of  speech  defects. 

When  stuttering  occurs  in  women  the  defect  is  much  less  tractable  and 
is  usually  dependent  on  a  more  serious  disturbance  of  the  psyche  or  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  prognosis  of  eases  of  stuttering  in  women  is 
not  so  good  as  in  men,  but  remarkable  cures  are  sometimes  effected  by  mental 
treatment  of  the  self-consciousness  wliieli  causes  the  speech  defect. 

Correction  of  Respiratory  Defects. — This  last  point,  the  correction  of  all 
pathological  conditions  in  the  respiratory  tract,  is  especially  important.  Many 
stutterers  are  for  one  reason  or  another  mouth  breathers.  If  they  are  mouth 
breathers  because  they  have  adenoids,  these  must  be  removed.     This  must 


bo  done  early  in  life,  certainly  not  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  year,  1 
else  there  will  come  a  eeriuus  dt:furiiiatiou  of  the  cheet  and  that  chicka 
breaBtedneeg,  wliich  is  not  undeeiraltle  in  itself,  but  which  hampers  to  i 
extent  the  action  of  tliu  di!ij)iirii;;iii   bomuse  that  muscle  cannot   act  ae  ' 
in  the  deformed  as  in  the  natural  chest.     Not  all  who  are  chick  en -breast 
have  any  defect  of  sjieceth,  nor  any  tendency  to  stutter,  but  when  there  tSii 
natural  tendency  to  a  lack  of  inco-ordination  because  of  sub-normal  i 
ability  the  presence  of  such  a  deformity  makes  the  prospect  of  cure  much  1 
favorable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     If  the  mouth-breathing  is  A9 
to  stoppage  of  the  nostrils,  this  must  be  relieved. 

Bealization  of  Allied  Conditions. — A  helpful  suggestion  for  stutterers  j 
found  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ttiere  are  go  many  conditions  alUei 
to  stuttering  and  so  many  people  afflicted  with  them.  Under  the  headiqi 
Neurotic  Esophageal  Stricture  stuttering  in  swallowing  is  treated  of. 
the  chapters  on  urinary  symptarDS  stuttering  in  urination  is  disenasvd. 
set  of  muscles  rcipiiring  careful  co-ordination  may  thus  be  disturbed. 
stutterer  is  apt  to  look  upon  his  affliction  as  a  rer)'  special  individual  1 
ance.  When  ho  learns  that  in  practically  every  set  of  muscles  requiring  i 
adjustment  for  function  like  difficulties  may  occur,  that  in  every  action  1 
(juiring  careful  co-ordination  of  mui^-Ies  there  may  he  a  eimilar  disturbaooQ 
and  yet  that  in  most  of  them  careful  mental  discipline,  especially  training  h 
self-control,  iiroves  a  source  of  relief,  he  takes  new  courage  to  face  the  stn;_ 
gle  necessary  to  overcome  the  self-consciousness  which  is  the  root  of  mM 
of  these  troubles. 

A  striking  form  of  inability  to  co-ordinate  muscles  so  as  to  enable  1 
to  perform  their  ordinary  function  is  aphonia,  or  mutism,  sometimes  spokw' 
of  as  hysterical  mutism.  After  some  sudden  emotion  or  fright  or  accident  t 
neurotic  person  proves  to  be  ipiite  unable  to  talk.  Tie  cannot  utter  a  sounds 
In  Prof.  Raymond's  clinic  at  the  Salp6tridre  I  once  saw  the  classical  1 
described  by  C'liarcot  aud  presented  at  his  clinics  several  times.  It  va 
man  whose  wife  had  run  away  from  him  and  been  taken  buck  three  titn«K 
Each  time  on  her  disappearance  he  had  an  attack  of  aphonia,  inability  to  u 
a  sound  of  any  kind.  It  lasted  for  from  several  weeks  to  a  few  days,  "Hilt 
cases  are  much  commoner  in  women,  .\fter  a  disBp|>ointment  in  love  or  aj 
scare  the  patients  iRTome  unable  to  speak.  Sometimes  they  can  whie^per  I 
cannot  phonate.  The  afTertion  is  entirely  functional  or  neurotic,  and  if  tiOl 
patient's  mind  is  properly  prudisposLJ  speech  returns  without  dttllculty  ordeUjvl 
A  little  massage  of  the  musclefl  of  the  throat  or  of  the  tongue  by  means  of  i 
tongue  depressor  or  the  use  of  Politzcr's  bag  in  the  nose  with  the  a 
that  after  proper  swallowing  movements  the  ability  to  speak  will  retuia 
have  proved  successful.  Occasionally  hypnotism  is  recommrnded  for  th«r^^ 
cases,  hut  many  of  them  are  too  highly  neurotic  to  Iw  readily  Husceptiblr  ( 
hypnotism  and,  besides,  suggestion  in  the  waking  state  proves  just  H  fl 
fective. 

After  several  days  of  speechlessness  it  seems  little  short  of  niarveloua  i 
make  a  patient  talk  readily  after  a  little  massage  of  the  throat.     It  u  d 
dependent,  however,  upon  confident  assurance  and  the  suggestion   to  I 
The  physician  himself  must  possess  absolute  confidence  in  his  power  to  brifl 
this  about,  for  the  slightest  sign  of  doubt  or  hesitation  will  make  it  impoaailil 
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to  influence  the  patient  and  will  completely  destroy  his  psychotherapeutic 
efficiency. 

Neurotic  Esophageal  Stricture. — A  rare  but  interesting  form  of  neurosis, 
which  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  stuttering  because  of  the  light 
shed  on  both  by  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  that  seen  in  the  sufferers 
from  so-called  neurotic  esophageal  stricture.  These  patients  are  unable  to 
swallow  solids  except  after  determined  deliberate  effort  and  occasionally  the 
discomfort  caused  by  this  effort  leads  them  to  eat  much  less  than  is  sufficient 
for  their  nutrition.  The  physician  is  sometimes  tempted  to  overcome  the 
s})a8niodic  closure  or  pari;ial  closure  of  the  esophagus  by  bougies  and  dilators, 
and  these  the  patients  learn  to  pass  by  themselves.  I  have  never  known 
any  of  these  cases  to  be  benefited  more  than  temporarily  by  this  treatment 
and  I  have  seen  two  that  were  made  distinctly  worse.  Forcible  dilatation  by 
concentrating  attention  on  the  affected  parts  hampers  the  proper  flow  of 
nervous  impulses  and  the  ordinary  reaction  to  these  which  should  occur. 

To  appreciate  how  closely  related  to  stuttering  this  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  esophagus  is,  it  is  necessary  to  see  these  patients  swallow  when  they  do 
not  know  that  they  are  under  observation.  For  when  they  are  on  exhibition  for 
the  physician,  when  their  condition  is  intensified  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  and  by  the  definite  purpose  to  make  the  doctor  appreciate  how 
serious  is  their  case,  they  swallow  with  more  difficulty.  Nearly  always  they 
have  more  difficulty  in  eating  in  public  than  with  friends,  and  it  is  only  with 
those  with  whom  the  patient  is  on  a  footing  of  perfect  familiarity  that  the 
best  swallowing  power  is  obtained. 

In  sufferers  from  esophageal  stricture  of  the  neurotic  type  the  muscles  by 
an  unfortunate  perversion  of  nerve  force  contract  in  front  of  the  bolus  instead 
of  behind  it.  This  contraction  may  be  so  complete  as  to  prevent  even  the 
swallowing  of  liquids.  Usually,  however,  liquids  can  be  swallowed  without 
much  difficulty.  Such  patients,  then,  if  they  become  much  run  down  in 
weight,  must  be  fed  on  milk  and  eggs  and  ice  eream  and  the  gruels  and 
soups  until  they  gain  in  weight.  While  they  are  much  under  weight  their 
condition  is  distinctly  worse  and  their  power  of  co-ordination  much  less.  It 
is,  however,  not  hard  to  make  them  gain  in  weight.  This  gain  in  weight  acts 
as  a  strong  suggestion  which  persuades  them  that  they  are  getting  better 
and  this  of  itself  soon  helps  them  to  control  their  muscles.  Local  treatment 
does  harm  rather  than  good.  Ice  in  small  pieces  swallowed  shortly  before  a 
meal  seems  in  some  patients  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  muscles  less 
prone  to  follow  the  inco-ordinate  nervous  action  and  thus  renders  swallowing 
much  easier.  In  some,  and  especially  in  nervous  people,  warm  liquids 
have  the  same  effect,  while  ice  produces  further  irritation.  Acids  nearly 
always  increase  the  spasmodic  condition.  Sucking  a  piece  of  hard  candy 
for  some  time  before  a  meal,  especially  if  it  is  not  too  sweet  nor  flavored  with 
acid,  helps  some  ])eople. 

Nearly  all  of  them  when  carefully  questioned  prove  to  have  special  foods  that 
are  more  difficult  of  deglutition  than  others.  Not  infrequently  these  idiosyn- 
crasies for  food  are  found  to  follow  ideas  with  regard  to  their  digestibility.  If 
the  patient  is  hurrying  for  any  reason  and  suddenly  becomes  conscious  that 
he  is  not  masticating  sufficiently,  swallowing  at  once  becomes  much  more 

difficult. 
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The  main  element  in  the  treatment,  however,  mufit  he  as  far  as  poseibi 
to  get  the  patient's  mind  off  his  condition.    The  more  attention  he  gives 
it  the  worse  it  will  in>.    No  treatment  ihat  we  have  will  cure  it  any  more  tlian  \ 
Btuttering  can  be  cured,  though  a  dfliberate  effort  to  form  a  hahit  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  swallowing  muscles  will  often  do  much  to  lessen  the  discomfort  and 
the  inability  to  swallow. 

It  ie  important  in  all  these  cases  to  be  eure  that  there  has  been  no  incident 
in  childhood  which  might  have  caused  the  production  of  scar  tissue  in  the 
esophagus  with  a  consequent  stricture.  Sometimes  it  is  many  years  before 
this  manifestB  itself  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urethra,  even  ten  to  twenty 
years  may  paas  before  serious  trouble  comes.  When  the  first  symptoms  are 
noticed,  the  actual  stricture  may  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  possible  of 
diagnosis  hy  the  bougie.  Occasionally  the  first  symptom  of  a  cancer  of  the 
esophagus  is  an  inability  to  swallow,  and  cancers  of  the  esophagus  have  been 
known  to  occur  in  quite  young  people,  especially  young  men,  I  remember 
seeing  a  case  at  autopsy  in  Vienna  where  the  first  symptom  had  been  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  the  man.  at  the  recommendation  of  friends, 
swallowed  a  glasa  of  beer  with  some  black  peppers  in  it  and  these  stuck  in 
his  t'Hophagus  and  produced  death.  Such  cases  are  exceptional  but  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Neurotic  esophageal  stricture  is  entirely  benignant  and  ita 
prognosis  altogether  favorable. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  stuttering  presents  the  best  example  that 
we  have  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  neurotic  difficulties  of  any  and 
every  kind.  Many  forms  of  treatment  have  been  announced  as  succeasful,  most 
frequently  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  themselves  been  stutterers  and  who 
have  helped  tbemgelves  by  them.  This  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  beyond 
all  doubt  that  discoveries  in  direct  therapeutics  had  been  found.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  when  a  review  of  all  the  methods  is  made,  they  are  seen 
to  be  so  different  from  one  another  and  founded  on  such  essentially  diverse 
principles  that  the  onlv  common  connecting  link  to  !«  found  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  mind  with  something  else  besides  B|)cech  which  all  these  methods  rec- 
ommend. We  have  had  successful  cures  announced  by  surgery,  by  discipline, 
by  making  speech  more  difficult  by  obstacles  of  various  kinds,  by  special 
positions  of  the  tongUL' — up  against  the  palate  or  down  against  the  floor 
of  the  mouth — by  associated  movements,  by  rhythmic  si>eech,  by  special  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  of  many  other  structures  much  leea 
related  to  speech.  The  interesting  phase  of  all  (his  is  the  uniform  Bucceas 
claimed  by  different  specialists  using  many  different  methods. 

From  the  beginning  of  history  cures  have  been  suggested.  That  idea, 
still  held  among  the  non-medical,  that  the  sufferer  from  a  difficulty  of  speech 
is  tongue-tied  and  needs  to  have  the  frenum  cut,  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
medicine.  Galen  suggested  cauterization  of  the  tongue,  .\etius,  the  first 
prominent  Christian  physician  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  divide<l  the 
frenum  of  the  tongue.  So  did  Paul  of  jEgina.  Of  course,  in  the  Benaift- 
eance.  when  the  old  medical  classics  were  revived,  this  hccame  a  favorite 
method  of  treatment.  Hildanus  is  sure  that  it  accomplishes  great  things. 
This  idea  has  never  been  entirely  given  up,  and  recurs  from  time  to  time 
the  practice  of  those  who  do  not  reason  much,  hut  who  look  for 
explanation  and,  alwve  all,  some  direct  method  of  treatment.     Much  more 
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serious  surgical  intervention  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  however. 
Velpeau  advised  division  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Of  course 
a  number  of  surgeons  have  quite  property  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  ton- 
sils, uvula,  polyps  in  the  nose  and  other  obstructions  of  respiration. 

Singing  in  Treatment. — A  number  of  the  stuttering  cures  employ  singing 
as  a  method  of  training  in  forthright  utterance.  Few  people  stutter  when 
they  sing.  Most  people  can  be  given  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  power 
to  talk  right  on  by  being  shown  that  as  soon  as  they  try  to  follow  a  set  of 
notes  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  utterance.  The  teaching  of  singing, 
then,  is  of  distinct  value  in  many  cases.  Taking  advantage  of  this  a  number 
of  those  who  correct  stuttering  endeavor  to  introduce  a  certain  rhythm  into 
speech.  So  long  as  the  rhythm  can  be  maintained  stuttering  does  not  occur. 
As  Kussmaul  has  pointed  out  the  rh}'thmus  acts  as  an  efficient  will-regulator, 
so  that  nerve  impulses  go  down  regularly  and  are  not  interrupted  by  con- 
scibusness  and  by  the  sudden  starts  and  stoppages  due  to  fear  and  tremor 
and  mental  uneasiness.  Undoubtedly  the  lesson  of  this  method  of  teaching 
is  extremely  important  as  an  index  of  how  stuttering  may  be  relieved. 

Regulation  of  Respiration. — A  number  of  systems  to  correct  stuttering 
depend  on  the  regulation  of  breathing.  It. has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again,  and  notably  by  Prof.  Gutzman  of  Berlin,*  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant differences  between  stutterers  and  those  who  talk  naturally  is  that 
the  normal  individual  talks  during  expiration  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  23, 


Fio.  23. — Normal  Diaphraoh  Curve  in  Normal  Breathing. 

Talk  Normally. 


Expiration  as  ws 


while  the  stutterer  begins  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or  at  least  where  normally 
on  the  respiratory  curve  expiration  is  just  about  to  begin,  but  instead  of  per- 
mitting his  diaphragm  to  go  up  as  in  ordinary  expiration,  the  stutterer  makes 
it  sink  lower  and  lower  in  a  forced  inspiration. 


Fig.  24. — Curve  in  Diaphragm  Before  and    During  Talking  by  a  Stutterer. 

Attention  to  Something  Besides  Speech. — The  attention  must  be  centered 
on  something  besides  speech  itself.  This  is  the  important  element  in  any 
method  of  treating  stuttering.     If  it  is  allowed  to  occupy  itself  with  that 


•  See  my  translation  of  one  of  his  cUnical  lectures  In  The  International  Clinic  for  July, 
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nothing  will  save  the  individual  from  getting  tangled  in  the  efforts  that  he 
makes  to  co-ordinate  the  complex  movements  necessary,  though  if  he  would 
only  allow  them  to  proceed  automatically,  as  do  the  rest  of  mankind,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  Washington  Irving,  so  ready  with  the  pen,  could 
not  utter  two  successive  sentences  at  a  banquet  without  having  to  sit  down, 
with  expression  absolutely  inhibited  from  excitement.  Expression,  thought, 
utterance — all  may  be  inhibited  by  overconscious  attention,  which  may  also 
disturb  all  other  complex  activities. 

The  most  interesting  methods  of  treatment  for  stuttering  are  those  which 
involve  the  use  of  various  hindrances  to  speech  and  which  would  seem  to 
be  least  likely  to  make  it  possible  for  a  person  already  lalx)ring  under  speech 
difficulties  to  talk  with  more  ease.  The  secret  is,  of  course,  that  the  added 
impediments  so  distract  the  attention  of  the  patient  that  he  is  unconscious 
of  the  co-ordination  necessary  for  speech  and  so  acconij)lishes  it  without  diffi- 
cultv.  It  is  because  of  over-attention  to  himsc^lf  tliat  the  disturbance  occurs. 
These  methods  developed  very  early  in  liistory.  We  all  know  the  tradition 
of  Demosthenes  overcoming  his  impediment  by  placing  }>ebi)les  in  his  mouth. 
One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  a  similar  method,  who  had  himself 
suffered  very  seriously  from  stuttering  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  literary  men.  He  cured  himself,  or  at 
least  greatly  relieved  his  symptoms,  by  keeping  a  cork  fast  between  his  back 
teeth. 

There  have  been  many  other  curious  suggestions  for  the  cure  of  stuttering. 
What  was  known  as  the  American  method  had  great  vogue  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  probably  invented  by  Yeats  of  New  York, 
though  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Leigh  method.  Yeats,  himself  a  physician, 
seemed  to  fear  that  he  might  fall  into  professional  disrepute  if  he  advertised 
the  method  in  any  way,  so  he  had  his  daughter's  governess,  a  Mrs.  Leigh,  open 
an  institute  for  the  cure  of  stuttering  in  which  this  method  was  practiced 
and  it  proved  to  l)e  very  successful.  The  entire  secret  of  it  was  to  have 
the  patient  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate  and  hold  it  there  while 
speaking. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  that  attracted  considerable  attention  consisted 
mainly  of  just  exactly  the  opposite  maneuver,  that  is,  keeping  the  tongue 
as  far  as  possible  firmly  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  during  speech. 
It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  suggestions  does  anything  more  than  occupy 
the  patient's  attention  with  an  additional  activity,  so  that  his  s|)eech  function 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  automatically  of  itself,  as  it  will  if  not  disturbed 
by  attention  to  it  and  by  conscious  attempts  to  regulate  the  various  activities 
of  it.  Instruments  were  invented  to  help  the  patients  to  secure  various  posi- 
tions of  the  tongue.  Itard,  for  instance,  during  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  invented  a  golden  or  ivory  fork  to  be  placed  lx»neath  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  support  it. 

After  the  various  methods  of  managing  the  tongue,  the  most  popular  cura- 
tive maneuver  has  been  that  of  regulating  the  breathing.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  different  mthods,  all  of  which  had 
a  number  of  reported  successes,  of  treating  stuttering  by  means  of  breathing 
exercises. 

Very  simple  methods  of  diverting  the  attention  from  speech  are  quite 
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sufficient  in  many  cases  to  bring  improvement.  For  instance,  the  insertion 
of  extra  letters  that  are  themselves  easy  to  say  between  words  or  preceding 
consonants  that  are  hard  to  utter  has  been  a  favorite  method  among  the  spe- 
cialists in  stuttering.  Johann  Miiller,  as  I  said,  suggested  an  e.  Others  have 
suggested  an  n.  Occasionally  stutterers  themselves  form  the  habit  of  using 
an  m  or  a  to  and  find  that  it  aids  their  facility  in  uttering  difficult  sounds 
over  which  they  would  otherwise  halt  and  stutter.  A  combination  of  these 
methods,  as,  for  instance,  an  e  between  all  words  and  the  placing  of  an  easy 
n  before  the  most  difficult  sounds,  has  been  repeatedly  revived  as  an  infallible 
method  of  treatment. 

All  this  serves  to  show  that  in  patients  whose  functions  are  being  inter- 
fered with  by  over-attention  diversion  of  mind  must  be  the  main  remedy. 
If  this  can  be  secured,  the  function  they  are  disturbing  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  unhampered.  What  will  prove  effective  for  one  patient  will  fail  with 
another,  however.  After  the  patient  gets  used  to  a  particular  form  of  diver- 
sion another  must  be  tried.  Simple  methods  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  secure 
good  results.  The  one  thing  is  not  to  be  discouraged  and  to  proceed  from  one 
effort  to  another,  satisfied  even  if  relief  is  obtained  for  a  while,  for  after 
relapse  another  method  of  treatment  may  always  be  tried. 

Suggestion  for  Stuttering. — There  are  many  systems  to  train  people  out  of 
the  spasmodic  inco-ordination  that  constitutes  stuttering.  All  of  these  systems 
have  their  successes,  but,  as  is  well  known,  all  of  them  have  their  failures. 
When  the  patient  has  confidence  in  the  teacher  and  his  method  there  is 
practically  always  quite  a  remarkable  improvement,  at  the  beginning.  This 
improvement  is  more  noticeable  during  the  first  month  than  at  any  other 
time.  Not  infrequently  after  this  there  is  a  tendency  for  patients  to  drop 
back  into  old  habits,  apparently  discouraged,  as  a  consequence  of  loss  of  con- 
fidence. It  is  the  mental  element  that  means  more  than  anything  else.  It 
is  the  old,  old  story  that  we  have  to  repeat  with  regard  to  every  chronic  ail- 
ment. 

Distraction  of  Mind. — Each  inventor  is  sure  that  his  method  is  the  best 
and  his  "cured  cases"  support  his  claim.  Others  who  try  his  method,  however, 
never  succeed  as  well  as  he  does  and  those  who  are  interested  invent  methods 
of  their  own.  I  have  on  my  desk,  as  I  write,  six  different,  infallible — to  their 
authors — methods  of  treating  stuttering.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  them 
succeed  absolutely,  that  is,  none  of  them  will  cure  every  case  and  most  of 
them  will  not  succeed  beyond  a  moderate  degree,  except  where  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  confidence  of  the  inventor  or  an  immediate  disciple  of  his  is  behind 
them  to  make  them  efficient.  There  are  all  sorts  of  elements  in  these  cures, 
but  most  of  them  depend  on  their  power  to  distract  the  patient  from  his 
over-attention  to  himself  and  what  he  is  doing  when  he  talks,  so  as  to  permit 
without  hindrance  the  automatic  movements  which  are  so  necessary  for  the 
complex  function  we  call  speech.  Those  who  have  spent  most  time  in  treating 
stutterers  confess  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  patient's  mind  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  treatment  and  that,  if  this  cannot  be  secured, 
failure  is  almost  certain.  If  the  patient  has  no  confidence  that  he  can  be 
cured  and  by  this  particular  method,  failure  is  inevitable  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  just  as  soon  as  a  patient  loses  confidence  improvement  ceases. 
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CH-\PTER  V 

TREMORS 

Txo  trv-*  of  XT^^.nr^  rrfrntr  to  n*  f-r  !r-aTrr.»-E: :  tr.<'«f^  that  are  quite 
iiiv«^/l»;rjtar;*  zn^.  orcnr  when  muscl^i*  are  at  r«t,  and  tV/re  that  are  associated 
with  voi'-LTar}'  nioverrif-nt*.  The  most  commr.n  ty:^  --.f  inTMluntarr  tremor 
lis  th^t  ■^'r^rn  in  paralysis  agitan*  to  which  a  fT«^<-:aI  chapter  i?  devoted. 
After  t:.i-.  though  coming  for  treatment  much  lesi=  fr^rt^iientlv,  is  senile  tremor 
which  rnav.  however,  a!=^i  l^Mr  incr»-a?ed  bv  voluntary-  n^'-vement.  The  tremors 
an^x^iatw!  with  voluntary  movf-mf-nt*  are  «r<'ken  of  a?  iniifrntional  tremor?. 
TTiev  n;av  ^y.-f.-ur  a<?  the  r^-sult  of  organic  disea-^e  of  the  nervous  svstem  and 
the  tfi'M  charaf'terii-Tir-  tvj.f'  is  that  ?*<'n  in  multiple  ?clerr»?!s.  Thev  are  more 
fr^r^^M^nt,  howevr-r,  with  functional  diseases  of  th»i-  nervous  system  and  with 
t'UtfA'iousil  di-tuHiancTrs  of  various  kinds.  They  are  especially  frequent  a? 
the  n-tjlt  of  dn.-jjds.  T'suallv  the  idea  of  tremor  is  ass^-iriatf-d  onlv  with  the 
head  an'l  the  hsiuA-^,  Tr^'mors  may  occur  in  othor  parts  of  the  body,  however, 
and  tn  rr;or-i  of  the  le;:-  are  [particularly  important.  A  familiar  type  is  the 
tremor  arid  nn-it^fadine-n  of  the  lejrs  which  occur  as  a  conse^juence  of  the  dread 
of  heijrlit-*  wlien  a  [jf-rson  unused  to  such  situation  attempts  to  walk  across  a 
narrow  f^ath  a  grr^t  distance  aFK)ve  the  ground. 

Senile  Tremor. — 'Hie  most  common  of  the  involuntary  tremors  is  that 
aHH^'K-ijited  with  old  age.  It  develops  in  practically  all  very  old  people,  but  it 
coriH-"  to  w)rne  who  are  comjiaratively  young.  Its  occurrence  at  the  age  of 
fifty-fivr-  UHunlly  givfs  the  sufferer  a  severe  sh<^»f;k  which  is  emphasized  by 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  friends  toward  the  affection.  Thev  seem  to  be  alwavs 
surf  tJifit  it  is  the  in^lex  of  rajiiflly  advancing  age  and  that  it  is  practically  a 
Fignnl  of  approarhing  dissolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  unassoeiated 
witli  gross  [ifithological  lesions,  the  wnile  tremor  has  no  such  significance. 
Wlien  Jisr^ofiated  with  rh-fmitf  lesions  it  is  the  prognosis  of  the  special  condi- 
tion Jinrl  not  nny  supjjosed  significance  of  this  particular  s\Tnptom  of  tremor 
that  ex|)rf«s*'s  the  genuine  outh>ok  in  the  case.  Many  people  who  live  to  a  very 
olrl  age  rlcveloj)  tn-nior  h<'fore  they  are  threescore.  Most  of  those  who  live 
In  hr*  I'ifrhty  or  more  have  some  tremor  that  develops  about  or  just  after  the 
II g<*  of  seventy. 

Sif/rii/irnrirt', — Senile  tremor  is  supposed  to  be  due  to,  and  in  most  cases 
probiiMy  is  the  result  of,  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  central 
nervous  system  which  disturbs  the  ordinary  conduction  of  nrrve  impulses,  ren- 
dr-ring  thern  wavering  and  uncertain.  This  seems  to.  indicate  that  it  will 
not  Ik»  long  !)ef()re  the  advancement  of  this  sclerotic  y)rocess  will  make  serious 
inrondrt  on  the  vigor  of  the  individual.  As  a  matter  of  repeated  observation, 
however,  the  ordinary  involuntary  tremor  of  old  people  may  last  tri'enty  years. 

Rpussuranrr. — The  main  principle  in  the  treatment  of  tremors  of  the 
old  is  to  make  the  patients  realize  that  the  symptom  has  no  such  bad  prognosis 
as  is  usually  attributed  to  it.  Of  course,  they  will  find  this  out  for  themselves 
lifter  a  few  years,  but  what  they  need  is  assurance  at  the  beginning  lest  during 
the  pc'riod  of  depression  consequent  upon  the  conclusion  that  th(»  end  is  not  far 
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oflf,  which  seems  to  be  forced  on  them  by  their  fears  and  the  foolish  sympathy 
of  friends,  their  resistive  vitality  should  be  so  lowered  as  to  permit  the  inva- 
sion of  some  serious  disease.  In  spite  of  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  them- 
selves and  friends,  tremor  is  rather  a  good  sign  than  a  bad  one.  It  indicates 
the  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  central  nervous  system,  but  this  is 
always  a  slow  process  and  is  usually  quite  benign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
sclerotic  processes  are  so  chronic  as  to  be  compensatory  in  their  action  for 
many  other  degenerations.  Those  in  whom  tremor  develops  early  often  seem 
to  be  better  protected  against  rupture  of  cerebral  arteries,  as  if  the  growth 
of  connective  tissue  was  a  conservative  process  here  also.  Information  of 
this  kind  helps  patients  not  to  borrow  trouble  because  of  their  condition. 

Intention  Tremors. — The  tremors  that  occur  in  association  with  voluntary 
movements  are  often  very  troublesome  and  may  be  difficult  to  manage.  The 
worst  cases  are  entirely  functional.  They  are  typical  neuroses  and  often  de- 
velop as  a  consequence  of  some  serious  crisis  through  which  the  nervous 
system  lias  passed.  In  older  people  they  sometimes  pass  over  into  paralysis 
agitans  or  a  close  simulant  of  that  affection.  The  incident  of  the  Texas  sheriff 
and  the  Indian  related  in  the  chapter  on  Paralysis  Agitans  illustrates  how 
these  tremors  may  be  induced. 

Tremors  from  Fright, — Frequently  the  tremors  have  no  direct  connection 
with  any  action,  though  they  may  be  the  result  of  fright.  A  little  girl  bitten 
by  a  dog  and  much  shocked  may,  for  some  time  afterwards,  be  quite  unable 
to  stand  when  she  sees  a  dog  on  the  street,  so  disturbing  is  the  tremor  that 
comes  over  lier.  Tremors  of  the  same  kind  have  biH»n  connected  with  horses 
after  the  patient  had  been  run  down  in  the  street,  and,  in  one  case  that  I  saw 
even  when  the  patient  was  only  thrown  out  of  a  carriage  during  a  runaway. 
Occasionally  fright  by  a  burglar  may  cause  a  distinct  tremulousness  that  super- 
venes whenever  the  patient  thereafter  is  wakened  suddenly  at  night. 

Inflnence  of  Dread. — Tremors  of  all  kinds  can  be  made  worse  bv  the  dread 
of  them.  In  the  chapter  on  Dreads  we  discuss  the  disturbance  of  function  by 
dreads  and  especially  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  pathological  conditions 
of  any  kind  when  the  patient's  mind  becomes  concentrated  on  it.  Steadiness 
in  any  position  is  due  to  a  nice  balancing  of  extensor  and  flexor  muscles 
requiring  the  sending  down  of  a  continuous  stream  of  impulses.  The  equilib- 
rium is  attained  and  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  flexor 
muscles  are  stronger  than  the  extensors  and  better  situated  to  exert  their  me- 
chanical force.  If  am-thing  happens  to  disturb  this  balance  even  to  a  slight 
degree,  the  mind  becomes  attracted  to  it  and  there  is  a  corresponding  result 
as  in  stuttering,  or  other  complex  function  when  surveillance  is  too  great. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  at  the  beginning  of  all  cases  of  tremor,  for 
the  patient  nearly  always  exaggerates  his  tremor  by  attention  to  it  and  can  be 
made  so  much  better  by  reassurance  and  diversion  of  mind  that  he  is  much 
encouraged  and  his  general  health  usually  improves,  making  him  feel,  even 
though  his  affection  is  organic,  that  he  is  being  cured. 

Tremors  may  occur  in  connection  with  almost  any  set  of  actions  requiring 
special  co-ordination  of  muscles,  but  they  are  especially  likely  to  occur  when  a 
feeling  of  dread  disturbs  the  control  over  muscles.  A  typical  example  of  this 
is  noted  in  shaving.  There  are  many  men  who  cannot  shave  without  trembling 
so  as  to  cut  themselves.    The  feeling  tliat  they  have  a  sharp  instrument  in  their 
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hand  with  which  they  may  cut  themselves  sets  up  the  tremor.  There  are 
others  who  cannot  shave  because  they  dread  that  while  using  the  instrument 
over  the  important  organs  of  the  neck,  and  especially  the  blood  vessels,  they 
may  be  tempted  to  cut  their  throats.  This  is,  of  course,  purely  a  dread  and  not 
a  tremor.  Some  men  find  both  the  dread  and  the  tremor  much  worse  at  times 
when  they  are  tired  and  worried,  and  can  shave  very  well  at  other  times.  Some 
men  can  shave  verv  well  when  thev  are  not  under  observation,  but  if  anvone 
is  looking  at  them  they  tremble  and  cut  themselves.  The  safety  razor  usually 
does  away  with  these  troubles,  large  or  small,  but  if  it  should  happen  that  by 
particularly  inexpert  use  they  cut  themselves  even  with  a  safety  razor,  especially 
in  the  throat  region,  the  old  dread  and  tremor  reassert  themselves  and  shaving 
becomes  almost  as  difficult  as  before. 

Self-conscioiuness. — Almost  any  position  or  action  in  which  a  man  feels 
himself  under  observation  may  cause  one  of  these  tremors.  As  a  consequence 
this  particular  set  of  actions  may  become  the  source  of  so  much  discomfort 
as  to  produce  an  intense  sense  of  fatigue.  It  may,  indeed,  become  quite  im- 
possible of  accomplishment.  Some  teachers  cannot  do  demonstrating  work 
on  a  blackboard  before  a  large  unfamiliar  class,  at  least  not  without  serious 
efforts  to  control  themselves,  though  they  may  be  facile  demonstrators  l>efore 
a  small  class.  I  have  known  men,  however,  who  practically  could  not  do 
blackboard  work  at  all  because  of  nervousness.  Their  writing  went  all  askew 
and  very  often  their  thoughts  would  not  follow  one  another  in  such  order  as 
to  make  demonstrations  possible.  Sometimes  they  were  good  talkers,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  turn  their  backs  to  the  class  and  feel  the  eves  of  all  on  them. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  such  religious  services  as  Mass  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  where  some  of  the  clergj^men  have  this  feeling.  I  know  of  priests 
who  have  not  said  Mass  publiclv  for  vears  and  others  who  can  onlv  sav  it  in  a 
small  chapel  before  a  few  people  because  of  the  intense  discomfort  of  the 
fatigue  caused  by  this  state  of  mind. 

Stage  Fright, — It  is  not  alone  the  hands  and  the  arms  that  tremors  are 
likely  to  aflfect,  for  they  may  also  occur  in  the  legs.  A  typical  and  familiar 
case  is  the  tremor  that  occurs  upon  the  first  appearance  before  large  audiences 
of  orators  or  actors  or  clergymen.  Owing  to  excitement,  they  are  unable  to 
make  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  exactly  balance  each  other  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  tremulous  movement  that  may  be  complicated  by  some  swaying. 
Some  people  never  lose  this  in  spite  of  long  experience  in  public  appearance. 
Young  people  may  have  it  upon  being  introduced  to  persons  of  whom  they 
think  a  great  deal.  This  passes  off  with  years,  as  a  rule,  hut  in  some  it  per- 
sists, and  any  excitement  causes  tremor  of  the  logs  and  swaying  movements. 
The  effort  to  control  this  is  often  severe  and  causes  intense  fatigue. 

Any  set  of  movements  requiring  even  slight  co-ordination  of  muscles  may 
be  the  subject  of  disturbance  by  a  tremor.  Since  the  writing  of  the  l)ook  on 
Pastoral  Medicine,  a  text-book  of  medical  information  meant  to  he  of  assistance 
to  clergymen,*  I  have  had  some  rather  interesting  tremors  associated  with 
the  performance  of  clerical  duties  brought  to  my  attention.  One  of  these  is 
a  trembling  of  the  legs  which  makes  standing  at  a  high  altar  almost  impossible. 
Another  troublesome  tremor  is  that  associated  with  the  giving  of  communion. 
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Most  priests  find  no  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Some  of  them 
are  much  worried  and  anxious  about  it,  however,  and  develop  a  slight  tremor. 
Others  Ix'come  so  nervous  in  performing  the  ceremony  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  placing?  the  Host  on  the  tongue  of  the  communicant  without  certain 
false  movements.  These  may  cause  them  to  touch  the  lips  or  the  cheeks  of 
the  recipient  and  after  this  has  happened  a  few  times  the  giving  of  com- 
munion bcomes  practically  impossible  for  them.  Occasionally  the  men  thus 
affected  have  no  other  nen'ous  symptoms  and  often  they  are  very  intelligent, 
strong-minded  men. 

The  Oeneral  Health. — Tremor  patients  always  complain  more  of  this  symp- 
tom when  they  are  in  a  run-down  condition.  One  of  them  is  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant who,  when  he  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a  vacation,  comes  back  with 
nearly  all  the  manifestations  of  his  tremor  latent  or,  at  least,  well  under 
control.  Another  is  a  broker  who  at  the  end  of  a  long  winti^  of  excitement 
and  worrv  is  at  his  worst,  but  who  after  a  vacation  in  the  North  Woods  is 
quite  well  again.  Slight  symptoms  of  this  kind  are  not  unusual  in  teachers, 
especially  women,  though  I  have  seen  them  also  in  men,  and  are  much  more 
complained  of  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  individuals  are  in  poorer 
general  condition  than  at  any  other  time.  The  symptom  itself  is  annoying 
because  of  the  notice  that  it  attracts,  but  their  dread  that  it  may  have  some 
serious  significance,  indicating  the  development  of  a  progressive  lesion  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  constitutes  the  worst  part  of  their  ailment.  When 
the  intentional  tremor  is  intermittent  and  occurs  only  at  times  of  excitement, 
or  when  the  patients  are  under  observation,  they  can  be  reassured  that  it  is 
merely  neurotic  and  that  no  ulterior  development  is  to  be  anticipated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  conditions  consists  first  in  bringing 
the  patient's  health  up  to  its  normal  condition  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 
Many  of  the  sufferers  from  tremors  are  under  weight.  Whenever  they  are,  a 
definite,  determined  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  it.  This  must  be 
done  even  though  they  insist  that  they  have  never  been  heavier  and  that 
to  be  rather  underweight  is  a  family  trait.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  this  family  trait,  instead  of  being  due  to  some  inevitable  hereditary  ten- 
dency, is  only  the  result  of  family  habits  in  the  matter  of  eating.  Many  of 
these  people  do  not  eat  substantial  breakfasts.  Their  tremor,  too,  is  likely  to 
be  worse  in  the  early  morning  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  day,  unless, 
of  course,  they  have  become  overtired  during  the  day,  when  the  tremor  will 
reassert  itself  with  vigor.  Most  of  them  are  much  less  disturbed  in  the  after- 
noon than  before.  The  drug  treatment  of  the  affection  consists  mainly  in  the 
use  of  nux  vomica,  but  not  in  the  small  doses  of  five  or  ten  drops  so  often 
employed,  but,  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual,  beginning  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  minims,  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  gradually  increased  to  physiological 
tolerance,  when  the  dose  should  be  set  somewhat  below  that. 

Mental  Control. — The  main  treatment  must  consist,  however,  in  enabling 
the  patient  to  secure  psychic  control  over  himself  and  his  muscles.  This  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  Most  of  them  are  quite  discouraged,  but  their  attitude  of 
mind  must  be  changed  and  the  real  significance  of  their  affection  made  clear 
to  them.  As  a  rule,  thev  have  either  heard  or  read  or  been  told  bv  a  phvsician 
that  their  intentional  tremor  is  significant  of  a  serious  pathological  lesion  of 
the  central  nervous  system.     Some  of  them  have  heard  of  multiple  sclerosis 
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and  are  much  disturbed.  They  must  be  reassured  and  it  must  be  made  clear 
to  them  that  their  disease  is  really  due  to  over-consciousness  and  consequent 
lack  of  control.  A  good  deal  of  reassurance  can  be  given  by  telling  them  of 
patients  who  suffer  from  ailments  not  unlike  theirs,  showing  how  multiform 
the  affection  is.  A  man  who  has  trouble  with  his  signature  may  be  told  about 
the  man  who  finds  it  difficult  to  drink  when  under  observation,  then,  as  a  rule, 
he  will  better  realize  the  neurotic  character  of  his  affection.  With  hvsterical 
women  this  method  must  be  used  with  care  or  the  story  of  another  patient 
will  act  as  a  suggestion  and  the  physician  will  subsequently  be  treated  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  sjmptoms  which'he  has  described. 

Self-Discipline. — Persistent  quiet  discipline  is  the  one  thing  that  eventu- 
ally does  any  good.  When  patients  are  first  told  of  this  and  are  persuaded  to 
attempt  it,  they  make  such  a  determined  effort  to  overcome  the  affection  that 
they  make  themselves  more  conscious  of  it  than  before  with  the  result  that 
their  tremor  and  spasmodic  movements  are  emphasized.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  man  trying  to  stand  so  straight  that  he  falls  backwards.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  them  that  discipline,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  carried  out  as 
much  as  possible  without  consciousness  of  it  and  with  all  available  artificial 
aids.  The  man  who  has  trouble  with  his  signature  may  be  shown  that  he  can 
overcome  much  of  the  tendency  to  tremor  and  spasm  of  the  forearm  muscles 
that  are  at  the  root  of  his  difficulty  by  sitting  at  a  higher  chair,  so  that  his 
arm  swings  free  of  the  table  and  so  that,  in  Gowers'  phrase,  if  a  pen  were 
attached  to  his  elbow  it  would  write  the  same  thing  as  the  pen  in  his  hand. 
The  man  who  trembles  as  he  drinks  may  be  taught  for  a  time  to  raise  a  cup 
to  his  lips  while  resting  his  elbow  on  t\ie  table  and  bringing  his  head  well  down. 
Nearly  always  methods  of  performing  particular  actions  that  require  less* 
effort  can  be  found,  until  the  habit  of  over-consciousness  and  loss  of  control 
is  overcome. 

Hypnotism  and  Walcing  Suggestion. — Occasionally  hypnotism  is  effective 
in  those  cases,  but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  relapse  unless  there  is  some  discipline 
before  and  after  its  use.  Suggestion  in  the  waking  state  is  often  very  effective. 
Patients  need  to  be  talked  to  and  even  though  intelligent  they  need  to  be 
reminded  at  regular  intervals  for  some  time  that  their  ailment  is  merely 
functional  and  not  organic.  Nearly  always  it  will  be  found  that  they  trace  its 
beginning  to  some  pathological  event:  occasionally  there  has  been  a  severe  acci- 
dent, but  sometimes  only  a  slight  accident  seems  to  them  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion. Sometimes  it  follows  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  oftener  still  typhoid  fever. 
In  those  cases  the  patients  become  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  marks 
left  after  the  accident  or  disease  and  so  it  is  rather  hard  to  persuade  them 
that  they  can  be  cured.  All  such  improssions,  which  act  as  auto-suggestions 
for  the  continuance  of  their  tremor  and  lack  of  control,  must  be  combated, 
otherwise  there  is  very  little  hope  of  improvement.  The  preceding  disease 
is  not  the  direct  cause,  though  the  weakness  consequent  upon  it  may  predispose 
to  the  tremor.  Overhaste  in  attempting  to  resume  their  occupations  before 
their  strength  has  returned  is  often  the  real  cause.  It  is  the  patient's  mind 
more  than  his  body  that  needs  to  be  set  in  order,  but  this  will  not  be  possible 
unless  the  physical  condition  is  normal  and  thorough  reassurance  can  be  given. 
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SECTION  XVII 
PSYCHO-NEUROSES 

CHAPTER  I 

PSYCHO-NEUROSES    (HYSTERIA) 

As  the  derivation  of  the  name  indicates,  psycho-neuroses  are  functional 
nervous  affections  dependent  on  states  of  mind.  They  are  not  necessarily 
originated  by  the  mind,  though  they  may  be.  Their  spontaneous  occurrence 
as  pure  psychic  phenomena,  however,  is  rather  rare.  There  is  practically 
always  some  slight  physical  cause.  This  may  be  severe,  for  all  diseases  have 
neurotic  accompaniments  that  disturb  the  nerves  involved  and  exaggerate  the 
original  symptoms.  In  most  cases  the  patient  has  no  serious  interest  to  divert 
his  or  her  mind  from  this  occupation  with  self,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
particular  feeling  fills  up  the  whole  of  consciousness,  and  as  it  is  painful  to 
begin  with,  the  pain,  following  CajaPs  law  of  avalanche,  may  become  almost 
intolerable. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  remember,  however,  that  there  is  prac- 
tically always  a  physical  basis  for  these  curiously  interesting  affections  which 
are  so  difficult  to  treat  and  which  have  so  often  proved  the  despair  of  physi- 
cians. While  the  attitude  of  mind  must  be  changed,  the  physical  state  itself 
must  be  corrected.  These  two  things  must  be  secured  at  the  same  time,.howr 
ever,  for  attention  to  the  physical  state  without  correction  of  mental  attitude 
will  usually  only  emphasize  the  condition  by  calling  further  attention  to  the 
symptoms.  This  is  especially  true  of  local  treatment.  The  mind  must, 
above  all,  be  treated  and  diversion  of  attention  secured.  Psycho-neuroses  may 
occur  in  connection  with  sensory  or  motor  nerves.  The  patient  may  either 
complain  of  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body  for  which  there  is  but  a 
very  slight  basis,  or  may  be  unable  to  move  certain  muscles,  or  there  may 
be  a  combination  of  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  with  complaint  of  pain 
on  movement.  The  painful  conditions  are  most  important  because  they  prove 
a  source  of  worry  and  anxiety  to  the  patient's  friends,  as  well  as  often  of 
such  annoyance  at  unsuitable  hours  as  deprives  those  near  them  of  rest 
to  a  degree  that  may  undermine  health. 
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FORMS  OF  NEUROTIC  SDflJLATION 

Every  possible  painful  condition  is  simulated  by  these  psycho-neurotic  con- 
ditions. They  occur  probably  with  more  frequency  in  the  abdomen  than  else- 
where ;  they  may  be  thought  to  be  colicky  in  nature  and,  as  a  rule,  some  accu- 
mulation of  gas  will  be  found.  This  gas  is  sometimes  swallowed  air  and  some- 
times gaseous  products  that  have  been  diffused  apparently  from  the  blood  in 
the  intestinal  walls.  This  always  produces  discomfort  but  nothing  like  the 
discomfort  that  the  patient  complains  of.  The  condition  if  treated  by  carmina- 
tives will  nearly  always  be  emphasized  rather  than  relieved.  Local  treatment 
by  heat  will  help  oftener,  but  may  exacerbate  it.  When  clironic  constipation 
is  present,  calomel  in  divided  doses  is  suggestive  as  well  as  medicinal. 

There  may  be  gastric  crises  that  recall  those  of  tabes,  and  there  may  be 
vesical  and  rectal  crises  of  a  similar  nature.  I  have  seen  a  patient  complain 
of  every  symptom  of  stone  in  the  kidney.  At  the  beginning  the  pains  were 
vague,  but  after  she  had  been  to  several  physicians  and  had  been  asked  certain 
questions  intended  to  elicit  pathognomonic  signs  of  stone  these  questions  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Her  attacks  became  strikingly  like  renal  colic. 
After  a  consultation,  at  which  two  physicians  and  a  surgeon  were  present,  she 
was  operated  upon  for  stone  in  the  left  kidney.  Xo  trace  of  it  was  found. 
But  after  this  she  was  well  nearly  a  year.  Then  she  had  another  crisis  of 
pain  in  the  early  morning  hours,  a  time  when  her  painful  condition  always 
came  on,  apparently  because  it  attracted  more  attention  and  caused  more  dis- 
turbance at  this  time,  and  now  all  the  symj)toms  pointed  to  the  right  kidney. 
She  was  treated  on  the  principle  that  it  was  a  neurosis,  was  made  to  gain  some 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  has  since  then  had  no  attacks,  has  not  passed  any 
stones,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  case  was  merelv  neurotic. 
During  her  attacks  instead  of  having  suppression  of  urine,  she  had  a  free  flow 
of  urine  and  no  blood.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  physical  basis  of  the 
attacks  was  that  condition  of  the  kidney  which  allows  urine  to  flow  through 
very  freely  during  neurotic  conditions  and  which  somehow  got  into  the  sphere 
of  her  consciousness  and  being  over-attended  to  became  extremely  painful. 

Secretory  Neuroses. — Trying  between  the  pain  and  motor  neuroses  and 
dependent  on  psychic  elements  to  some  extent  at  least,  there  is  a  series  of 
neuroses  that  have  as  their  principal  symptoms  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
secretion.  Occasionally,  of  course,  they  are  complicated  by  motor  neuroses, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  viscera.  There  are  various  stomach  affec- 
tions, represented  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  stomach  secretion,  and  accom- 
panied by  pain,  discomfort,  and  decrease  or  increase  of  peristalsis.  There  are 
biliary  neuroses  accompanied  by  increase  or  inhibition  of  biliary  secretions. 
There  are  gastric  neuroses  associated  with  vomiting,  often  very  intractable, 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  sometimes  a  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  and 
sometimes  a  lessened  secretion.  All  of  these  occur,  as  is  said,  spontaneously, 
but  there  will  usually  be  found  a  history  of  some  exhaustive  work  or  worr}' 
during  the  weeks  or  months  just  before.  Apparently  nervous  control  is  lost 
and  then  the  secretory  neurosis  manifests  itself  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
painful  or  motor  affections. 

Neurotic  Vomiting. — Persistent  vomiting  occurs  in  these  cases  but  is  not 
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so  serious  as  it  sooins  and  patients  do  not  lose  weight,  as  might  be  expected. 
There  is  sometimes  even  a  probability  that  some  of  the  food  ingested  finds  its 
way  through  the  pylorus  and  is  used  for  nutrition,  though  the  vomiting  may 
come  on  not  long  after  ingestion.  Practically  always  nature  asserts  herself 
and  stops  the  vomiting  when  serious  conditions  seem  about  to  develop.  The 
solicitude  of  relatives  may  be  calmed  by  this  assurance,  and  just  as  soon,  as  a 
rule,  as  they  show  less  anxiety  about  the  patient,  the  first  symptoms  of  im- 
provement will  be  noted.  The  fasting  girls  exploited  in  the  newspapers,  in 
connection  with  these  neurotic  conditions  are  often  frauds  and  investigation 
has  shown  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  they  were  obtaining  food  surrepti- 
tiously. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  even  though  these  cases 
have  been  discredited,  we  have  a  number  of  cases  on  record  of  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  absolutely  nothing  nutritious  and  only  water  for 
from  ten  to  forty  or  even  fifty  days.  Until  at  least  ten  days  have  passed  in 
one  of  these  gastric  neuroses,  then,  there  is  no  need  for  urgent  solicitude,  and 
this  of  itself,  when  properly  explained,  makes  an  excellent  favorable  suggestion 
for  these  patients,  and,  above  all,  for  their  friends. 

Simnlant  Appendicitis. — Some  of  these  abdominal  psycho-neuroses  may 
simulate  serious  pathological  conditions  that,  in  recent  years,  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  surgical.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  women 
who  have  been  constipated  for  some  time,  in  which  there  was  considerable  dis- 
comfort in  the  right  lower  abdominal  segment  and  occasionally  surgeons 
thought  that  an  operation  should  be  performed.  Usually  in  these  cases  there 
is  no  localized  tenderness  and  no  mass  of  any  kind  to  be  felt  in  this  region. 
Sometimes  tenderness  is  complained  of,  though  when  the  patient's  attention 
is  diverted  even  deep  pressure  may  be  made  without  their  wincing.  Whenever 
there  is  no  history  of  an  acute  attack,  no  temperature  and  no  increase  in  pulse 
rate,  unless  there  are  very  definitely  localized  symptoms,  the  question  of 
operation  is  always  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Disturbances  of  the  pulse 
may  mean  little.  The  history  must  guide.  I  have  seen  these  cases  operated 
on,  improved  for  a  while,  but  relapse  afterwards  just  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
resumption  of  their  constipation.  As  a  rule,  when  the  appendix  has  been 
removed,  either  because  its  function  has  something  to  do  with  the  inhibition 
of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  lower  bowel,  or  because  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  and  consequent  adhesions,  the  colon  was  not  so  active  in  its  per- 
istalsis, the  constipation  seemed  to  be  worse  than  before,  unless  special  care 
was  exercised.  If  there  is  relapse  after  an  operation  the  patients'  attacks 
are  almost  sure  to  be  more  frequent  than  before  and  their  discomfort  likely 
to  be  more  pronounced. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  such  cases  are  mainly  confined  to  women  or  that 
the  most  striking  cases  occur  only  in  women,  I  may  say  that  the  most  inter- 
esting case  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  young,  vigorous  German  soldier. 
He  was  admitted  to  Koenig's  clinic  in  Berlin  with  a  story  of  abdominal 
tenderness  and  pain,  the  tenderness  being  located  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
There  seemed  even  to  be  some  distention  of  the  abdomen  after  a  time  and 
the  development  of  greatly  increased  diffuse  tenderness.  The  pulse  was  con- 
siderably disturbed,  but  there  was  only  a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  a  case  of  appendicitis  without  fever. 
A  surprising  feature  of  the  case  was  the  presence  in  the  right  iliac  region  of 
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a  scar  which,  on  careful  investigation,  proved  to  be  double.  Apparently  the 
patient  had  bc^n  opened  twice  before  in  this  region.  His  history  was  carefuDy 
investigated-  He  had  had  a  fall  from  a  horse  about  two  years  before  and  after- 
wards had  considerable  abdominal  discomfort.  He  was  quite  sure  that  some- 
thing serious  had  happened  within  his  abdominal  cavity  as  the  result  of  the 
fall  and  his  attention  was  concentrated  on  his  right  iliac  region.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  his  symptoms  were  considered  to  Ik?  a  psycho-neurosis 
or  perhaps  an  exaggeration  of  symptoms  with  malingering  tendoncies. 

Shortly  after  his  term  of  service  ejcpired.  however,  some  acute  symptoms 
developed  and  there  was  swelling,  or  at  least  tympanitic  distention  of  the 
abdomen  with  disturbance  of  the  pulse,  and  he  was  operated  on  in  the  hospital 
and  his  appendix  removed.  There  proverl  to  be  nothing  the  matter  with  it 
and  no  pathological  condition  was  found  within  his  aMomen.  He  seemed  to 
recover  completely.  After  six  months  he  was  admitted  to  another  hospital 
with  the  same  symptoms.  He  seemed  to  have  the  habit  of  swallowing  air. 
which  found  its  wav  beyond  his  pylorus,  or  else  gas  leaked  fn>m  the  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  walls  of  his  intestines,  producing  a  s}-mptom-complex  not  unlike  the 
tympanitic  distention  consequent  upon  general  peritonitis.  Once  more  this 
was  taken  to  mean  very  probably  a  ruptured  appendix  and  another  operation 
was  done.  This  operator  went  through  the  old  scar,  but  to  his  surprise  found 
no  api»fndix  and  found  everj-thing  within  the  ab<lomen  normal.  The  third 
time  the  patient  came  to  Koenig's  clinic  and,  owing  to  his  militar}-  record, 
his  hospital  experience  was  available  and  a  third  operation  was  not  done. 
Instead,  according  to  the  story  current  at  the  time,  the  patient  was  tattooed 
with  the  legend  "no  appendix  here."  The  case  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  an  abdominal  psycho-neurosis  may  simulate  a  rup- 
tured appendix. 

Piendo  Biliary  Colic. — A  similar  state  of  affairs  to  that  with  regard  to  the 
appendix  has  developed  in  all  that  concerns  the  gall  bladiler  and  the  biliary' 
tract  gf-nerally.  Any  complaint  of  discomfort  in  the  right  upper  quadrant 
of  the  abdomen,  if  persisted  in,  is  almost  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  diagnosed 
as  due  to  a  calculus.  Xow  that  operations  for  galliJtont-s  are  more  common 
than  they  used  to  be,  it  is  probable  that  almost  as  many  gall  bladders  are 
found  without  pathological  c<)ndition>  as  appendic-es  without  justifiably  opera- 
tive lesions.  In  treating  individuals  who  have  a  histor}'  of  recurrent  s\-mptoni5 
of  intrust inal  reaction  to  various  f*^>oils  complicated  by  urticaria,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  there  may  probably  be  lesions  correspond inir  to  those  in  the 
skin  in  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract  which  may  functionally  involve  either 
the  appendix  or  the  biliary  passages.  Some  of  these  cai^es  are  extremely 
difficult  to  handle  because  often  there  is  pain,  di-finitp  tenderness  and  some 
fever  with  the  attacks,  and  vrry  local  izffl  symptoms.  The  hist  or}*,  however, 
will  be  hf^lpful.  Operation  will  not  relieve  th«^  patient  from  liability  to  recur- 
rence. There  are,  however,  'itht-r  cases  whf^re  th^  discomfort  is  much  more 
vague,  w!i»Te  there  is  no  tend^-mess.  no  disturbance  after  jolting  riiles  and 
wh^re  th»Te  has  n*'ver  iKf-n  any  severe  [lain.  Th^-se  ?h«^aild  not  be  st^t  down  as 
biliary*  ealruli  without  furtht-r  developments.  Tlie  |vr»<s|}iility  of  a  stone  Unnir 
present  should  not  l»e  hinted  t'»  the  patient  until  s»tnie  definite  pathognomonic 
sign  i~  discovered. 

Other  Simulated  Conditions. — There  are  many  painful  conditions  of  the 
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head  that  are  psycho-neurotic.  Many  forms  of  headache  are  due  to  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  or  tension  or  constriction,  usually  in  the  external  integu- 
ments of  the  skull,  which  are  dwelt  on  and  then  become  painful  achy  condi- 
tions. This  is  particularly  true  of  so-called  headaches  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  As  we  emphasize  in  the  chapter  on  Headache,  probably  most  of  the 
headaches  of  patients  who  have  not  much  to  occupy  themselves  with,  are  due 
rather  to  queer  feelings  in  the  head  emphasized  by  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  them  than  to  real  pains.  Earache  may  occur  in  the  same  way. 
Nearly  always  when  one  has  been  out  in  the  wind,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  ear.  By  attention  to  it  this  may  readily 
be  exaggerated  into  an  earache.  Occasionally  the  physical  basis  of  an  ache 
in  the  region  of  the  ear  seems  to  be  an  unconscious  performance  of  Valsalva's 
experiment  while  blowing  the  nose  when  catarrhal  conditions  are  present. 

All  sorts  of  painful  conditions  of  the  arms  and  legs  may  develop  in  the 
same  way.  Unusual  tiredness,  or  some  special  exertion  of  the  muscles,  may 
produce  a  sense  of  fatigue  readily  exaggerated  by  attention  to  it,  into  severe 
pain.  This  condition  is  not  a  voluntary  simulation,  but  is  due  to  lack  of 
diversion  and  a  certain  inborn  tendency  in  these  people  to  pay  attention  to 
anjihing  that  is  the  matter  with  them.  Very  seldom  does  the  physical  con- 
dition need  much  treatment,  though  nearly  always  something  can  be  done 
for  it  with  advantage,  but  the  mental  state  needs  alteration  and,  above  all,  the 
patient  needs  to  be  diverted  from  over-concentration  of  mind. 

Motor  Neuroses. — As  has  been  said,  beside  painful  conditions,  various 
forms  of  motor  trouble  may  develop.  These  usually  consist  of  inability  to  move 
certain  groups  of  muscles.  They  have  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  hysterical 
palsies  or  paralyses.  The  word  hysterical,  by  its  derivation  connected  with  the 
Greek  word  for  womb,  apparently  indicates  that  these  conditions  are  limited 
to  women.  It  is  well  known  now  that  they  are  extremely  common  among 
men  and  especially  among  young  men  and  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  genital  system.  As  with  painful  psycho-neurotic  conditions,  there  is  prac- 
tically always  a  physical  basis.  This  sometimes  requires  careful  questioning  to 
locate  exactly.  There  is  some  injury  of  the  muscles  of  a  particular  region,  or 
some  over-use  of  them,  or  some  employment  of  them  under  bad  mechanical 
conditions  with  over-fatigue,  and  then  attention  to  this  leads  to  incapacity  to 
use  the  muscles  or  inability  to  co-ordinate  them  properly. 

Neurotic  palsies,  to  use  a  term  that  carries  much  less  unfavorable  sugges- 
tion with  it  than  the  word  paralysis  or  the  word  hysterical,  may  occur  in  any 
limb  or  group  of  muscles.  They  may  occur  in  the  legs  with  the  production 
of  complete  paraplegia.  One  well-known  form,  astasia-abasia,  inability  to  stand 
or  to  walk,  affects  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  of  the  lower  limbs. 
These  conditions  often  remain  for  long  periods  in  spite  of  treatment,  frequently 
recur,  are  often  called  by  all  sorts  of  names  and  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  until  a  definite  successful  effort  is  made  to  change 
the  patient's  mental  state  to  one  of  less  attention  to  the  particular  part. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  think  that  our  ob- 
servations upon  these  cases  are  comparatively  recent.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  insisted  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  female  patients 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society  supposed  to  suffer  from  diseased  joints 
were  really  sufferers  from  neurotic  conditions,  or,  as  they  called  them  then,  hys- 
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teria.  Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  Clinical  Lectures  an<l  Essays,  thinks  that 
Brodie  has  exaggerated  the  proportion,  for  in  his  own  practice,  though,  of 
course,  he  includes  his  hospital  cases  and  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  he 
found  less  than  one-fifth  suffering  from  neurotic  joints.  The  hip  and  the 
knee,  which  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  genuine  pathological  conditions,  are 
also  most  frequently  the  subject  of  neuroses.  Next  in  order,  but  much  more 
rarely,  the  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  joints  are  affected  and  then  the  elbow 
and  shoulder.  In  Sir  James  Paget's  chapter  on  Nervous  Mimicry  or  Neuro- 
Mimesis,  he  cites  a  number  of  cases  which  show  how  clearly  psycho-neurotic 
affections  were  recognized  in  his  time.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  overworking  for  examinations  and  who  "after  a  three-hours' 
mathematical  cram,  fainted  and  when  he  rallied  set  up  a  very  close  mimicry 
of  paraplegia  which  lasted  many  weeks.*'  He  insists  that  "such  mimicry  is 
found  not  only  or  chiefly  in  the  silly  selfish  girls  among  whom  it  is  commonly 
8uj)posed  that  hysteria  is  rife,  but  even  among  the  wise  and  accomplished, 
both  men  and  women." 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  of  psycho-neuroses  from  definite  organic  con- 
ditions, the  most  important  element  is  the  j)atient's  previous  history  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  Where  this  is  known  the 
diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy,  but  when  the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time  it 
may  often  be  extremely  difficult.  It  is,  above  all,  important  not  to  jump  to 
conclusions,  for  every  nervous  specialist  knows  of  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  considered  to  be  surely  a  neurosis,  yet  a  fatal  termination  showed  that  a 
serious  organic  condition  was  at  work.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that 
neurotic  patients  may  develoj)  serious  organic  disease  in  the  midst  of  their 
neurotic  symptoms  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  miss  the  significance  of 
sj)ecial  symptoms.  When  the  patient  is  not  well  known,  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain stigmata,  as  they  have  been  called,  enable  the  physician  to  recognize 
the  probability  that  a  neurotic  condition  is  j)resent.  Patients  who  are  sub- 
ject to  neuroses  are  likely  to  have  certain  areas  of  the  skin  surface  and  of  the 
palpable  mucous  membranes  more  or  less  sensitive  than  normal.  There  are 
likely  to  be  spots  of  hyperesthesia  or  hypesthesia  or  even  complete  anesthesia 
somewhere  on  the  skin.    Iliese  should  be  carefullv  looked  for  and  in  serious 
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cases  an  examination  of  th(;  whole  skin  surface  should  Ikj  made.  Not  infre- 
quently anestht^sia  or  a  decided  lack  of  sensitiveness  to  irritation  will  l>e  found 
in  the  throat  or  in  the  nose.  Occasionally  the  conjunctiva  is  much  loss  sensi- 
tive than  usual. 

These  used  to  be  called  hvsterical  stigmata.  The  word  hvsteria  carries  an 
innuendo  of  imaginativeness  or  occasionally  of  affection  of  the  sexual  organs 
that  is  unfortunate.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  not  to  use  the  term  in  any 
way.  The  presence  of  these  areas  of  hyp(Testhe8ia,  hypesthesia  and  anesthesia 
indicat(»s  that  asso<'iation  fibers  are  abnorraallv  conmvted  in  the  brain  for  the 
moment  at  least,  and  that  as  a  consequence  there  is  over-attention  to  certain 
portions  of  the  body  with  lack  of  ordinary  attention  to  others.  This  will 
account  very  readily  for  the  occurrence  of  painful  conditions  in  certain  cases 
and  palsies  in  others.     Wlien  over-attention  is  j)aid,  there  may  be  a  hyperes- 
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thesia  corresponding  to  that  seen  in  the  skin  in  any  organ  of  the  ImmIv.  Wlien, 
for  anv  reason,  there  is  a  distiirhanee  in  a  jmrticiihir  part,  there  may  W  a  laek 
of  motility  due  to  nervous  influences,  just  as  there  is  a  lack  of  sensation.  In  all 
of  these  cases  the  one  essential  element  is  to  correct  the  nervous  state  through 
the  mind  as  far  as  possible.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  can  he  done  in 
nearly  all  cases.    It  must  be  the  principal  effort  of  the  physician. 


TREATMENT 

Strong  Mental  Impression. — In  the  treatment  of  these  affections  two  pe- 
riods are  to  be  considered,  one  during,  the  other  after  the  attacks.  During 
the  attack  a  strong  impression  must  be  made  upon  the  patient's  mind  so 
as  to  divert  the  concentrated  attention.  We  have  well  authenticated  stories  of 
the  various  expedients  resorted  to  by  physicians  who  were  confident  of  their 
diagnosis  in  order  to  secure  such  a  strong  mental  impression.  I  once  knew 
an  old  physician  who  was  summoned  to  a  childless  wife  whose  adoring  hus- 
band was  in  manifest  agonies  of  solicitude  over  her  and  whose  mother  and 
mother-in-law  had  been  caring  for  her  for  days  with  all  anxiety,  walk  into 
the  room  of  the  patient,  take  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  slap  her  on  the  cheek, 
tell  her  to  get  up  and  walk  and  she  would  have  no  more  of  that  supposed 
inability  to  walk  which  had  caused  the  family  so  much  anxiety.  He  succeeded. 
It  can  be  imagined  what  would  have  happened  had  he  not  succeeded.  We 
know  of  cases  where  an  alarm  of  fire  or  a  burglar  scare  or  some  sudden  emo- 
tion has  produced  a  like  result.  We  cannot  prescribe  these  things,  however, 
and  at  the  most,  after  one  or  two  successes  in  a  particular  patient,  thev  would 
faH. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  as  a  routine  practice  is  to  relieve  by  direct 
treatment  the  slight  physical  condition  that  is  usually  present  and  then  try 
and  influence  the  patient's  mind.  If  a  thorough  examination  is  made  in 
the  course  of  which  the  physician  is  able  to  show  the  patient  that  he  under- 
stands the  condition  and  that  he  can  demonstrate  for  himself  and  them  that 
there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  important  organs,  he  can  make  them 
feel  that  their  pain  or  disability  is  entirely  due  to  concentration  of  attention 
on  a  particular  nerve  or  set  of  nerves.  With  many  patients  this  will  suc- 
ceed, not  at  once,  but  after  two  or  three  seances  of  positive  suggestion,  even 
in  the  waking  state.  If  the  patients  are  bothering  their  relatives  very  much 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  opium  as  an  adjuvant.  As  a  rule,  the  needle 
had  better  not  be  used,  but  a  suppository  given.  This  is  not  nearly  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  patient's  mind  as  the  use  of  the  needle  and  is  not  likely  to  l)e  called 
for  so  often.  Every  physician  has  had  the  experience  that  after  giving  opium 
two  or  three  times,  either  per  rectum  or  hypodermically,  almost  anything  can 
be  given,  provided  the  patient  is  persuaded  that  the  drug  is  being  given  again. 
A  reasonably  large  dose  may  be  used  the  first  time,  hut  certainly  after  the 
second  or  third  time  a  much  smaller  dose  will  produce  the  same  effect  and 
often  a  simple  gluten  suppository,  provided  it  looks  like  the  other,  will  work 
just  as  well  as  an  opium  suppository. 

After  Treatment. — The  after  treatment  of  these  cases  is  directed  mainly 
to  such  alterations  of  the  mental  attitude  and  physical  condition  as  shall  prevent 
39 
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recinTenfes.  Tlie  general  condition  of  tlie  patient  must  be  improved  in  every 
case  wlier^f  there  is  indication  for  thi?.  Many  of  these  patients  are  under 
weight  for  their  height.  They  must  put  on  weight.  Weir  Mitchell's  success 
with  the  "rest  cure"  consisted  to  a  great  extent  in  his  power  to  cause  these 
patients  to  put  on  weight.  This  supplies  reserve  energy,  but,  above  all.  re- 
places discouragement  by  hope  and  buoyancy.  Gain  in  weight  can  be  accom- 
plished mainly  by  two  methods.  First,  by  seeing  that  the  patient  gets  an 
abundance  of  air  and,  secondly,  by  dictating  how  much  shall  be  eaten.  In 
this  matter  detaijs  are  important  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  suggest  the  actual 
diet  for  each  meal.  This  must  be  liberal  and  must  consist  of  simjile  but  par- 
ticularlv  nutritious  materials.  Patients'  dislikes  need  not  be  taken  into  much 
account,  their  likes  are  often  helpful.  When  there  is  insistence  on  lack  of 
appetite  and  decidwl  objection  to  chewing,  eggs  and  milk  should  be  given  in 
increasing  quantities,  until  five  or  six  eggs  and  some  twelve  glasses  of  milk 
are  taken  every  day.  Besides  this,  a  good  portion  of  meat  should  be  eaten  at 
one  meal  with  some  vegetables.  By  firm  insistence,  day  after  day,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  get  patients  whose  apj)etite8  are  seriously  inhibited  to  take  this 
amount  of  food.  To  secure  this,  a  good,  firm,  sensible  nurse  is  invaluable. 
ApfK'tite,  as  we  have  emphasized  in  the  chapter  on  Appetite,  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  will,  and  anything  that  is  eaten,  provided  it  stays  down,  will  do  good 
unless  there  is  organic  dis<?ase. 

A  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  important  in  these  cases,  but  not  nearly 
BO  important  as  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  Patients  must  not  be  allowed  to 
overt  ire  themselves.  Riding  in  an  open  carriage  or  on  the  top  of  a  bus, 
especially  where  there  are  distracting  scenes  and  many  human  interests,  is 
particularly  beneficial.  Automobiling  is  often  likely  to  be  more  tiresome  than 
is  good  for  these  patients  when  they  are  run  down,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  therapeutic  measures  for  those  who  are  |)hysically  capable,  that  is,  up 
to  weight,  even  though  they  may  complain  of  feeling  weak. 

Diversion  of  Mind. — It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  diversion  of  mind 
is  of  prime  importance.  Many  of  these  patients  have  either  no  serious  interest 
or  at  most  certain  interests  with  which  thev  mav  oeciinv  themselves  if  thev 
wish,  but  that  are  not  engrossing  and  attention  to  which  may  be  put  off  when- 
ever they  care  to.  Duties  that  are  inevitable  and  that  call  for  the  occupation 
of  so  much  time  that  the  patient  has  little  opportunity  to  think  of  herself 
are  often  the  salvation  of  these  patients.  As  I  mention  in  the  chapters  on 
Occupation  and  Diversion  of  ^lind,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  and  I  am 
sure  that  every  physician  of  reasonable  large  experience  has  seen  similar 
cases,  where  women,  particularly,  who  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  have  been 
constantly  suffering  from  sonic  form  of  psycho-neurosis,  great  or  small,  have, 
after  some  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  been  complet(»ly  relicvcul  from  their  nervous 
symyitoms  by  having  to  devote  themselves  seriously  to  some  occupation  for  a 
livelihood. 

Occupation,  particularly  with  children,  with  the  weak  and  the  ailing,  with 
the  j)oor  and  those  who  are  unable  to  hclj)  themselves,  is  s])ecially  likely  to  be 
helpful  to  such  patients  when  they  are  women.  Such  interests  affect  them 
deeply  and  by  tlie  sympatliy  they  arouse  th^-ough  contact  witli  real  physical 
suffering,  they  prevent  over-attention  to  themselves.  T  have  seen  the  care  of 
a  cancer  patient,  and  especially  of  a  relative  affected  by  cancer,  do  more  for 
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a  psycho-neurotic  sufferer  than  all  that  doctors  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
years.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  occupation  and  diversion  of  mind  for  these 
patients,  but  this  is  the  therapeutic  problem  the  physician  must  solve  if  he  is 
going  to  secure  relief  from  present  conditions  and  prophylaxis  against  further 
attacks. 

Oldtime  Cores. — Many  of  the  remedies  for  obscure  abdominal  conditions 
show  how  well  the  real  character  of  the  affection  was  duly  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated in  the  past.  It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  the  pillulae  mi- 
carumpanis,  the  bread  pills,  of  the  olden  times,  were  so  commonly  used 
with  good  effect.  We  have  quoted  examples  in  other  chapters.  Many  of 
the  drugs  that  are  employed  with  reported  success  for  these  affections  have  a 
strong  suggestive  element  in  them.  Valerian  prol)ably  is  a  good  tonic  and 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  suggestive  quality  of  its  nauseating  smell  and 
the  almost  inevitable  eructations  that  occur  after  to  emphasize  it,  are  helpful 
in  curing  certain  internal  psycho-neuroses.  Another  drug  that  has  been  much 
used  in  the  same  way  is  asafetida,  whose  disgusting  taste  and  odor  have  been 
excellent  auxiliaries.  Fresh  pills  of  quinine  and  red  pepper  nncoated  and 
therefore  producing  definite  effects  on  the  taste  before  swallowing  and  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  swallowing,  often  prove  the  best 
remedy  for  persistent  vomiting  or  for  enduring  nausea.  A  drop  of  nux 
vomica,  taken  every  half  hour  with  the  definite  warning  that  the  patient 
must  by  no  means  take  more,  and  that  the  bottle  must  be  carefully  protected 
lest  anyone  else  should  be  poisoned,  is  often  very  efficient.  These  remedies 
have  a  slight  physiological  action  and  a  large  psychic  action,  but  that  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  etiology  of  the  affection  for  whose  treatment  they  are 
employed. 

Dominant  Ideas. — During  the  attack  it  is  often  possible  to  find  either 
from  the  patient  or  from  friends  that  there  is  some  dominant  idea  which  is 
bringing  about  the  mental  short-circuiting  that  leads  to  the  concentration  of 
attention.  From  the  oldest  times  it  has  been  recognized  that  in  young  women 
a  disappointment  in  love  may  prove  to  be  the  occasion  for  a  psycho-neurotic  or, 
as  they  used  to  call  it,  hysterical  attack.  This  is,  however,  not  a  specific  cause.  It 
is  the  disappointment  much  more  than  the  sex  element  in  the  case,  as  a  rule, 
that  produces  the  unfavorable  effect.  It  was  easy  to  conclude  that  the  sex  factor 
wa^  extremely  important  in  older  times  when  women's  sphere  of  activity 
was  largely  limited  to  the  home,  and  marriage  was  the  one  legitimate  object 
of  their  ambition.  Now  that  we  have  had  more  experience  with  the  business 
woman,  we  know  that  serious  disappointments  of  any  kind  have  a  tendency 
to  initiate  psycho-neurotic  conditions  in  susceptible  and  especially  suggestive 
individuals.  A  failure  to  secure  promotion  in  a  store,  or  to  secure  some 
position  that  is  eagerly  sought  for,  a  loss  of  money  in  business,  etc.,  especially 
when  they  have  been  j)receded  by  weeks  or  months  of  solicitude  and  worry 
over  the  event  that  now  happens,  may  lead  to  the  development  of  a  psycho- 
neurosis. 

This  is  particularly  notable  with  regard  to  educational  interests  of  various 
kinds.  Young  women  readily  overdo  application  to  study, or, rather, anxiety  over 
it,  and  as  a  result  get  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  failure  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, or  to  secure  promotion,  or  even  the  failure  to  win  a  prize,  may  give  rise  to  a 
highly  nervous  condition  in  which  tears  and  laughter  come  unbidden  and  in 
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which  furtlicr  developments  may  bring  on  a  typical  psycho-neurotic  attack. 
All  sorts  of  pains  and  aches  and  motor  incapacities  may  occur  in  these  states. 
The  supreme  occupation  with  the  single  idea  present  in  their  minds  at  all 
times,  waking  and  sleeping,  while  they  try  to  study,  or  when  they  read  or  even 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  diverting  themselves,  finally  precipitates  a  nerv- 
ous explosion  along  nerves  that  have  been  irritated  for  some  reason,  though 
the  pathological  condition  present  may  be  quite  insulficient  of  itself  to  explain 
the  affection  that  ensues.  T]iese  are  the  popular  nervous  breakdowns,  not 
difficult  If)  treat  once  tlieir  real  diaracter  is  diagnosed. 

Sorrows  of  various  kinds  may  produce  a  like  effect.  Worry  or  anxiety 
about  the  serious  illness  of  a  near  relative,  especially  an  inevitably  fatal 
illness,  such  as  cancer  or  tuberculosis  or  the  disturbing  mental  affections,  may 
have  a  similar  result,  but  usually  not  in  those  who  are  occupied  with  the  actual 
care  of  the  patients.  The  mental  states  constitute  the  ])sychic  elements  under- 
lying the  neurotic  condition  that  develops. 

Almost  needless  to  say,  successful  treatment  must  include  a  faithful  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  significance  of  the  mental  state  that  is  so  important  in 
the  case.  Usually  the  mere  obtaining  of  the  patient's  confidence  is  enough 
to  lessen  greatly  the  irritation  produced  by  the  mental  condition.  A  sorrow 
shared  is  halved.  It  is,  above  all,  secretive  individuals  who  become  depressed 
over  their  sorrows.  While  the  patient  who  insists  on  constantly  sharing 
them  with  everyone  becomes  a  nuisance,  it  is  always  a  little  dangerous  not 
to  have  a  confidant  to  whom  worries  and  anxieties  are  entrusted.  If  thev  are 
kept  to  one's  self  they  are  nearly  always  exaggerated — they  are  seen  out  of 
proper  pers])ective  and  have  a  much  more  depressing  influence.  Calm, 
judicious  reasoning  with  the  patient  over  the  significance  of  the  condition  as 
presented,  is  often  of  great  help. 

Often  these  ideas,  so  potent  for  mental  and  bodily  disturbance,  are  almost 
entirely  unconscious  or  exist  in  the  patient's  subconsciousness  and  are  re- 
called only  under  such  special  conditions  as  remove  the  bonds  of  the  patient's 
occupation  with  himself  or  herself  at  the  present  time  and  allow  memories 
to  come  back  without  interference.  There  are  manv  curious  stories  of  such 
cases.  A  child  is  frightened  or  very  much  disturbed  by  having  a  cat  kill  a 
favorite  bird.  The  cat  becomes  a  deterrent  object.  Gradually  this  deterrence 
grows.  As  a  consequence,  there  may  develop  one  of  those  intense  dreads  of 
cats  which  makes  life  miserable  if  near  that  animal.  There  mav  even  be 
physical  effects  produced  by  the  continued  presence  of  a  cat  in  the  same  room. 
Often  in  these  cases  the  beginning  of  this  mental  attitude,  or  at  least  its 
occasion  in  the  incident  of  the  killing  of  the  bird  is  forgotten,  or  at  least 
not  consciously  referred  to  as  an  etiological  element  in  the  dread. 

Patients  have  been  known  to  develop  states  of  mind  which  made  them 
object  to  certain  figures  or  names  because  of  earlier  associations  with  them 
that  were  unpleasant.  There  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  would  never  take  a 
car  with  an  odd  number  though  this  was  sometimes  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  delay  and  who  could  not  explain  to  himself  or  his  ])hysician  how  this 
objection  had  developed,  until  his  memory  was  searched  and  it  was  found  that, 
years  before,  ho  had  witnessed  the  death  of  a  child  under  the  wheels  of  a  car 
with  an  odd  number.  Tie  had  com])letely  lost  the  sense  of  the  direct  influence 
of  this,  but  it  existed  in  subconscious  memory  and  proved  the  source  of  much 
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annoyance*  to  him,  for  if  with  a  friend  ho  wore  not  able  to  avoid  taking  an 
odd  niinibercd  car  he  would  feci  quite  miserable  durin<?  the  ride.  Fri^rhts  of 
various  kinds  may  produce  this  same  effect.  I  have  in  my  notes  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  unable  to  sleep  at  night  without  a  light  in  his  room,  because 
of  a  fright.  Once  while  asleep  in  the  dark,  he  awoke  conscious  that  some- 
one was  in  the  room  and  sat  up  and  demanded  who  was  there.  The  answer 
was  a  ri»volver  shot  and  a  bullet,  passing  not  far  away  from  him,  pierced  the 
head  of  the  bed.  As  he  sank  back  the  burglar  leaj)ed  from  the  window  and 
escaped.  He  realized  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  fear  of  the  dark,  but 
lesser  incidents  might  easily  become  subconscious  yet  continue  their  influence. 

Fsycho-Analysis. — In  recent  years  Freud  has  suggested  that  in  many  puz- 
zling cases  of  psycho-neurosis,  where,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  seems  to  be 
no  dominant  idea  bringing  about  the  conc^lpntration  of  attention,  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  patients'  memories  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  subcon- 
scious idea  as  the  underlying  substratum  of  these  affections.  Freud  has 
developed  what  is  called  the  process  of  psycho-analysis  in  order  to  bring  ouf 
these  ideas  which  are  sometimes  exerting  their  influence  unconsciously  to  the 
patient.  The  subconscious  is  one  of  the  fads  of  the  hour,  so  that  Freud's 
announcement  attracted  much  attention.  Psycho-analysis,  however,  is  not 
advanced  so  confidently  even  by  its  inventor  as  a  positively  curative  measure, 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  It  has  been  found  that  after  the  dominant  idea 
in  the  subconsciousness  has  been  found  and  neutralized  with  a  consequent 
amelioration  of  the  psycho-neurotic  symptoms,  there  may  be  a  relapse,  when 
another  dominant  idea  will  have  to  be  found,  and  that  there  seems  to  be 
the  possibility,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  an  almost  endless  succession  of  such 
ideas  to  account  for  further  and  further  relapses. 

Undoubtedly  psycho-analysis  has  its  place  in  psychotherapy  and  is  of  great 
value  in  certain  cases.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  my  mind  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  reported  as  cured  after  psycho-analytic  methods  had  been 
employed,  what  really  happened  is  that  the  patient's  mind  became  diverted  to 
another  idea — that  of  marvelous  cure  through  mind  searching  which  relieved 
the  previous  concentration  of  mind  underlying  the  psycho-neurosis.  These 
are  the  cases  that  used  to  be  cured  by  hypnotism.  Before  hypnotism  was 
developea  they  were  cured  by  mesmerism.  Before  mesmerism  they  were  cured 
by  magnets  or  by  the  Leyden  jar,  and  during  the  past  century  they  have  been 
cured  by  electrical  methods  or  by  osteo])athy  or  by  Eddyism.  Many  of  the 
cures  were  effected  by  stroking  and  touches,  the  use  of  Perkins'  tractors,  or 
Greatrakes'  methods,  or  anything  else  that  attracted  attention  very  strongly. 
They  were  given  a  new  idea  which  occupied  them  very  much  and  so  saved 
them  from  that  preoccupation  with  themselves  and  their  feelings  and  what- 
ever slight  ailment  might  be  present  that  was  the  physical  occasion  for  psycho- 
neurotic symptoms.  This  happened  with  psycho-analysis.  When  it  was  abso- 
lutely new  and  the  operator  had  great  confidence  in  it,  this  confidence  was 
imparted  to  the  patients,  with  the  consequent  cure  or  decided  amelioration  of 
their  psycho-neurosis,  just  as  that  used  to  be  brought  about  by  our  previous 
method  of  treating  such  cases  by  some  strong  suggestion. 

As  I  emphasize  in  the  chapter  on  Dreams,  the  examination  of  the  dreams 
in  order  to  get  a  hint  of  the  dominant  idea,  is  particularly  interesting,  because  it 
represents  a  return  to  the  oldest  methods  of  suggestion  of  which  we  have  record. 
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Th<^  far-t  llmt  t^xual  nlfiaR  seem  io  reprcpent  a  preat  many  of  the  dominant 
ideaK  ju  th<fM^  caK?B  is  of  interest  for  a  gimilar  reason.  It  represents  the  ten- 
dency eofjKtantly  recurring  to  refer  most  nervous  ailments,  as  indeed  most 
other  ailfij<'iji>,  to  muiaih'inii  pathological  in  the  H^'xual  or  genital  sphere. 
The  old  idea  em^iodied  in  the  word  hysterical  exemplifies  this  very  welL  The 
"vajK^rn"  or  "tantrums^  or  fits  which  were  supyx^sed  to  be  due,  to  some  extent 
at  Uf&Af  to  Fuppref»ed  W:'xuality  by  medical  writers  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tionH  ago,  have  come  back  to  us  under  another  form  and  with  other  terms. 
IVvcho-analvfriK  giv<'«  rx-caKion  for  instruction  in  h)  far  as  it  helps  the 
paUf'nt  to  g<'t  rid  of  old  jx^rFuasions  and  exphnled  ideas  as  to  disease  and 
di<d  and  the  various  functions  of  tlie  IkkIv  and  the  mind  that  have  often  almost 
unconwioiiKly  bci'n  accjuired  and  secured  a  dominance.  It  is  surprising  how 
oftrn  it  will  Ix;  found  that  people  are  taking  tfXi  much  or  too  little  water  at 
mealK,  t^x)  many  or  trx)  Uivr  ve;retables,  t^x)  much  or  too  little  of  salt  or  of  other 
condiiiifntK  an  the  renult  of  habits  and  notions  acquired  when  they  were  young 
and  un<ler  influences  that  they  may  now  forget.  In  the  same  way  habits  of 
life  with  regard  to  bathing,  clothing  and  the  like  may  be  the  source  of  un- 
favorable conditions  in  mind  and  Ixxlv  that  need  onlv  to  ix*  discovered 
to  Ix*  corre^fted.  Their  correction  will  often  bring  alx)ut  the  relief  of  sjTnpto- 
niatic  conditions  that  have  provcil  quite  obstinate  to  treatment.  We  have 
empliaHJzrcl  this  in  the  chapters  on  tlie  Individual  Patient  and  the  necessity 
for  acquiring  just  as  much  knowh-dge  as  possible  about  both  his  occupations 
and  bis  mental  attitude  in  order  to  be  able  successfully  to  treat  chronic  dis- 
eas<f. 
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MENTAL    INCAPACITY    (PSYCH ASTHENIA) 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  many  of  the  so-called  nervous 
diseases,  or  if  they  do  not  deserve  the  serious  name  of  disease,  nervous  symp- 
tom-complexes, are  really  duo  to  a  deficiency  of  vital  energy.  Some  people 
have  a  store  of  energy  that  enables  them  to  accomplish  many  different  things 
successfully.  Some  become  exhausted  from  a  few  trivial  occupations.  What 
is  noteworthy  in  the  cases  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  is  that  they  show 
always  certain  symptoms  of  mental  tiredness  or,  at  least,  of  lack  of  capacity 
for  affairs.  Patients  complain,  for  instance,  that  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  so  as  to  reach  decisions  because  they  doubt  so  much  whether  the  deci- 
sion they  come  to  will  be  right  or  wrong.  Others  dread  the  outcome  of  any 
and  every  act  and  feel  that  something  is  hanging  over  them.  Slight  sources 
of  irritation  become  so  exaggerated  by  thinking  about  them  and  dwelling 
on  their  possibilities  that  they  may  even  disturb  sleep  and  appetite  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  general  health.  Fears  come  over  patients  lest  various  things 
should  happen  and  they  dread  microbes,  or  infections,  or  dirt  in  general, 
or  the  approach  of  insanity,  and  all  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate  them 
for  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Many  of  these  patients  become  quite  incapable  of  willing  effectively.  They 
not  only  lose  initiative,  the  power  to  undertake  new  enterprises,  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  details  of  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  As  we  have  stated  elsewhere  in  Professor  Grasset's  expressive  formula, 
these  patients  say  that  they  cannot  do  things,  their  friends  say  "they  will  not,^' 
and  the  physician,  taking  the  middle  course,  which,  as  usual  in  human  affairs, 
has  much  more  of  truth  than  either  of  the  extremes,  says  "they  cannot  will." 

For  these  states  Janet  of  Paris  suggested  the  word  psychasthenia.  It  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  word  neurasthenia  and  unless  it  is  used  with  dis- 
cretion will  have  all  the  objections  that  attach  to  that  other  term.  Above 
all,  it  shares  the  tendency  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Gowers  with  regard  to 
neurasthenia  of  being  ''too  satisfying.  Men  are  apt  to  rest  on  it  as  they 
would  not  on  its  English  equivalent.  Physicians,  if  they  do  not  actually  think 
that  they  have  found  the  malady  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  have 
an  influence  exerted  on  them  of  which  they  are  often  unconscious,  which 
lessens  the  tendency  to  go  farther  in  tlie  search  for  the  whole  mental  state." 
Much  more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  psychasthenia,  however,  than  of  neuras- 
thenia, for  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  translation  of  the  Greek  words  of 
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which  it  JH  f^mtyM^] — ^^'inind  weaknefF^  would  be  alarming.  While  it  is 
ifnjKirtant,  then^  to  nralize  that  the  term  may  easily  Ije  made  too  general  and 
prove,  ar  such  word.**  Hr  rheuuiatii^m  has  done  in  our  tirue  and  malaria  did  in 
the  pa**t,  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  an  excufse  for  incomplete  investigation 
for  dia^TK^tic  pfjrj>o»«,  it  repn.i?^fnt«  a  Fatii?factory  answer  to  the  patient*3 
qutid'ton  aK  to  wliat  is  the  matter  without  committing:  the  physician  to  such 
definit'-jy  driaih-d  opinions  as  to  the  [jatienrs  condition  as  would  surely  prove 
unfavorably  Hugg<«tive. 

Pfychaithenia,  Vatnral  and  Acquired. — There  are  two  forms  of  the  men- 
tal incafiacity  that  underlies  many  of  the  curious  symptom-complexes  that 
have  \niiin  studie^l  under  the  term  psychasthcnia.  One  is  natural,  that  is.  in- 
herent in  the  sjKfi^rial  character  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  acquired 
through  difftf^ase  or  exhausting  la?>or,  worr}',  or  anxiety.  Some  people  are 
iKirn  without  sufficient  m^'ntal  energy  to  do  the  work  they  attempt  to 
accomfilinh.  This  is  true,  also,  in  the  physical  order.  It  is  often  pitiable  to 
Wfff  young  men  who  have  not  the  physical  strength  necessary  for  athletic 
exerciwfH,  or  the  dexterity  n^fjuired  for  them,  faithfully  tr^-ing  to  accomplish 
by  effort  what  others  do  with  ease.  When  there  is  some  natural  defect  in  the 
way  they  will  usually  fail,  no  matter  how  much  they  strive.  Just  in  the  same 
way  Hornr;  p#TW)rirt  are  n<it  able  to  accomplish  certain  more  serious  purposes 
requiring  spreial  mental  ability  or  power  which  they  attempt.  Their  brothers, 
their  friends,  their  scliool mates,  may  have  the  ability,  and  they  cannot  under- 
stand wIjv  they  should  not  have  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  thev  are  not 
jmsHessed  of  it  and  if  they  try  to  make  up  for  this  defect  by  overwork  they 
simply  l)reak  down. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Kach  of  the  two  forms  of  mental  incapacity,  con- 
genital and  aerjuired,  must  be  carefully  differentiated  and  treated  from  a 
special  Ftandjioint.  With  regard  to  congenital  lack  of  mental  control,  all 
that  ili(?  d(M'tor  can  do  is  to  er)iinsel  against  the  assumption  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsihiiitieH  that  are  too  heavy  for  the  patient.  Some  people  have  not 
enough  riervous  energy  to  run  a  business  with  many  details,  and  some  even 
find  it  dillicult  to  try  to  do  things  involving  much  less  responsibility.  There 
is  no  use  for  a  uum  five*  feet  in  height,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  to  try 
to  b<»  a  stevedon*.  There  is  no  use  for  men  of  delicate  muscular  build  to  try 
to  mak(»  th<;ir  living  at  heavy  manual  labor;  they  simply  wear  themselves  out 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  inadaptability  is  recognized  at  once.  Just  the 
Ham<»  thing  is  tnuj  with  regard  to  many  nervous  systems,  but  the  recognition 
is  not  so  easy  or  immediate.  Some  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  intricate  busi- 
ness details  or  th(^  burden  of  r(»sponsibiIity  in  important  transactions.  They 
must  be  taught  to  l>e  satisfied,  then,  with  quiet  sim])le  lives  without  what  is 
for  them,  excessive  resp(msil)ility  and  without  strenuous  business  worries.  A 
country  life  with  regular  hours,  })lenty  of  open  air  and  as  little  responsibility 
as  possible,  is  the  ideal  for  them. 

The  most  dillicult  problem  in  this  matter  is  the  question  of  diagnosis. 
Ah  a  rule,  the  history  is  the  most  helpful  for  this.  The  patient  tells  of  having 
found  dinieulty  all  his  life  whenever  anything  of  special  significance  was 
placed  on  his  sliouhlers.  lie  is  one  of  those  who  were  born  tired  and  remain 
so  all  their  lives.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  blame  these  people;  they  are 
rather  to  be  pitied.     If  they  are  born  in  circumstances  that  allow  of  their 
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living  quietly  in  the  country,  they  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work 
quite  successfully  and  live  happy,  contented  lives.  If  they  are  born  in  the 
city  where  the  hurry  and  bustle  around  them  and  the  insistence  of  friends 
that  they  must  take  up  responsibilities  becomes  poignant,  they  get  discouraged 
and  even  despondent.  It  is  from  this  class  of  patients  that  the  "ne'er-do-wells" 
of  modern  life  are  recruited.  They  form  the  under-stratum  of  trampdom.  the 
scions  of  good  families  with  the  wanderlust,  the  willing  but  incapable.  Certain 
of  them  become  vicious  and  criminal,  either  because  they  do  not  want  to  work 
or  because  their  mentality  is  perverted  in  some  way.  Such  patients  cannot 
be  treated  with  any  hope  of  their  becoming  successful  exemplars  of  the  strenu- 
ous life,  but  they  may  be  directed  into  the  less  exacting  occupations  of  country 
life  and  so  live  quiet,  useful  and  happy  lives.  For  the  congenital  class  we 
can  do  little  except  to  prevent  them  from  trying  to  do  things  that  are  beyond 
their  mental  capacity  and  helping  them  to  see  just  what  their  limitations  are. 

Menial  Exhaustion. — Many  disturbances  of  mental  energy  are  acquired. 
These  may  be  either  functional  or  organic.  For  the  organic  variety  we  cannot 
do  much,  since  it  is  dependent  on  changes  in  organs  that  are  permanent. 
We  can,  however,  usually  predispose  the  patient's  mind  to  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  should  no  longer  try  to  devote  himself  to  occupations  that 
constitute  a  special  drain  on  his  nervous  energy.  The  man,  for  instance, 
who  is  already  suffering  from  arterio-sclerosis  must  be  warned  that  worry 
and  work  will  surely  hasten  the  process  and  that  his  nervous  symptoms  can- 
not be  cured,  but  must  be  palliated.  He  must  be  advised  to  lessen  his  mental 
strain  and  to  take  up  something  which,  while  occupying  his  mind,  does  not 
make  insistent  calls  on  his  vitalitv.  In  this  matter  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  a  man  over  fifty  develops  nervous  symptoms,  as  a  rule  there  is 
no  question  of  functional  trouble  but  of  organic  change  and  usually  heart  or 
arteries  or  kidnevs  are  at  fault. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  typhoid  fever  often  makes 
serious  inroads  upon  a  patient's  vitality  which  can  only  be  retrieved  by  care, 
not  alone  for  some  months  but,  if  possible,  even  for  some  j'cars,  not  to  put  an 
overstrain  on  the  vital  energy.  Certain  other  diseases  produce  an  even  more 
lasting  effect.  A  sufferer  from  well-developed  tuberculosis  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  strenuous  city  life.  If  he  attemps  to  do  so, 
not  only  is  there  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  his  tuberculosis,  but  there  may  even 
be  a  development  of  neurotic  symptoms.  Syphilis  is  another  disease  that 
leaves  patients  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  assume 
the  serious  responsibilities  of  an  exacting  occupation  and  especially  an}i;hing 
that  involves  excitement  and  worry.  Syphilitic  patients  should  be  warned 
of  the  danger  of  pursuing  vocations  that  make  such  demands  upon  them. 
It  is  the  actor,  the  broker,  the  speculator,  and  the  strenuous  business  man 
generally,  who  is  likely  to  suffer  from  parasyphilitic  conditions,  tabes,  paresis 
and  the  like,  much  more  than  those  who  follow  occupations  that  make  less 
demands  on  them. 

Functional  Mental  Incapacity. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  incapacity 
to  do  things  l)ecause  of  lack  of  mental  energy  is  due  to  functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  nervous  system.  These  are  the  most  important  for  the  psycho- 
therapeutist  because  much  can  be  accom])lished  for  them.  Nearly  always  the 
patient  can  be  benefited  by  advice  and  suggestion,  and  very  often  some  un- 
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favorable  factor  at  work,  using  up  his  mental  energy  to  no  purpose,  will  be 
discovered.  In  order  to  do  good,  however,  careful  study  of  the  individual 
patient  is  the  most  important  element.  The  most  frequent  functional  dia- 
turbance  of  the  nenous  system,  leading  to  exhaustion  of  mental  energ>',  is 
over-attention  to  one's  self  and  to  one's  occupations.  Men  can  do  many 
complicated  things  quite  naturally  and  easily,  but  when  they  carefully  watch 
themselves  doing  them,  accomplishment  is  not  so  ready  and  the  task  is  double. 
They  tire  much  easier,  for,  as  a  rule,  what  they  are  doing  could  be  accom- 
plished automatically  and  they  are  using  up  energy'  attending  to  it.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  commonest  causes  for  the  rather  frequent  development 
of  that  state  called  nervous  exhaustion  in  our  time.  I'eople  watch  themselves 
too  closely  and  by  so  doing  they  not  only  use  up  energy  unnecessarily  in  the 
sur\eil lance,  but  also  they  hamper  their  powers  to  do  things  and  so  consume 
additional  energ>'  in  overcoming  this  inhibition. 

Morbidly  introspective  people  watch  almost  ceaselessly  everA-thing  they  do. 
They  not  only  watch  themselves  work  and  worry  about  it,  but  they  watch 
themselves  play  and  grow  solicitous  that  it  will  do  them  good:  they  watch 
themselves  divert  themselves  to  see  if  it  is  giving  them  real  recreation  and 
so  spoil  the  diversion ;  they  watch  themselves  eat  and  disturb  their  appetite, 
and  watch  themselves  digest  and  hamper  digestion ;  they  even  tr}'  at  least  to 
watch  themselves  sleep  and  so  interfere  with  sleep.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
insomnia  are  really  due  to  this  over-attention.  They  fear  they  will  not  sleep, 
they  worry  about  it,  they  keep  themselves  awake  hoping  that  they  will  sleep, 
and  in  the  more  serious  cases  even  during  slwp  its(»lf  they  are  so  solicitous 
that  their  dreams  become  verv  vivid  and  a  form  of  unconscious  cerebration 
goes  on  with  surveillance  of  themselves.  They  do  not  rest  even  in  sleep. 
They  wake  feeling  not  rested,  they  get  up  with  a  consciousness  that  they  are 
beginning  a  long  day  without  being  properly  refreshed  and  they  exhaust 
enough  energy  to  complete  a  gowl  part  of  the  day's  work  in  wondering 
whether  thvy  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  occu])ation  for  the  day,  whatever 
it  niav  be. 

Itihibiion/  SurvriJlnnrr. — People  become  afraid  that  they  cannot  or  that 
they  may  not  do  things  well  and  set  a  guard  over  themselves.  This  is  illustrated 
very  well  in  the  doubts  about  accomplishment  because  of  which  they  keep 
going  back  to  s(»e  what  they  have  done  and  how  it  was  done,  though  usually 
it  was  aceom])lished  quite  well  without  any  conscious  attention.  Dreads 
form  another  phase  of  this  attitude  of  mind.  For  those  who  are  affected  with 
them  they  make  a  thing  hard  to  do  before  it  is  Iwgun.  and  harder  to  accomplish 
after  it  has  been  entered  upon  Wause  of  the  suggestion  that  it  may  lead 
to  some  serious  results,  or  thev  even  inhibit  their  activities  to  a  marked 
extent  by  their  solicitude  with  regard  to  them.  They  worry  about  things 
before  the  event  and  thus  consume  energy  uselessly.  Worry  has  been  defined 
as  anxious  solicitude  about  wliat  we  have  to  do  next  w<K'k  at  the  same  time  that 
we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  we  are  doing  now  and  have  to  do  in  the  next 
hour  or  two.  The  solicitude  al)Out  next  week  is  (juite  useless,  as  a  rule,  until 
the  time  conies,  and  it  merely  disturbs  what  we  arc  doing  now,  making  it 
harder  to  do  and  making  errors  in  it  almost  inevitable,  and  so  preparing  our- 
selves for  discouragement  because  of  mistakes  that  have  been  made  and 
still  further  adding  to  the  ditTiculty  of  accomj)lishnient. 
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Inhibition  of  Automatism. — These  intro8})ective  people  disturb  tliemselves 
by  over-attention  to  things  that  need  no  attention,  that  are  accomplished  auto- 
matically, and  that  are  not  done  nearly  so  well  if  they  are  attended  to. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  it  is  harder  to  do  work  that  ought  to  be  accomplished 
automatically  if  much  attention  is  given  to  it,  but  also  nature  resents  the 
surveillance.  Not  only  the  brain  does  not  work  so  well  if  watched  to  see 
whether  perhaps  it  is  working  too  much,  or  wliether  there  are  too  many  feel- 
ings in  our  head  while  we  are  doing  things,  but  oven  the  stomach  resents  being 
watched  and  does  not  do  its  work  as  well.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true 
for  every  one  of  our  organic  functions.  In  the  chapters  on  the  heart  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  surveillance  makes  a  perfectly  healthy  though 
nervous  lieart  miss  beats.  There  is  a  dual  waste  of  nervous  energy  then.  We 
are  employing  our  attention  watching  things  done  that  need  not  be  watched, 
and  by  that  fact  we  are  inhibiting  natural  processes  and  requiring  that  more 
energy  shall  be  put  into  them  for  their  accomplishment,  and  even  then 
accomplishing  them  with  discouraging  imperfection. 

Mental  t^hort -Circuit — The  reflex  mental  process  that  particularly  affects 
many  individuals  in  our  time  and  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  do  their  work, 
lias  been  well  described  under  the  figure  of  a  short-circuit  in  an  electrical 
dynamo.  The  short-circuit  diverts  the  current  so  that  instead  of  acting  out- 
side the  dynamo  and  performing  useful  work,  it  is  discharged  within  the 
machine,  brings  about  deterioration  of  its  elements  and  soon  leads  to  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  that  that  particular  dynamo 
can  develop. 

Association  Fibers  Diversion. — Prof.  Michael  Foster  in  the  Wilde  Lecture 
for  1898,  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Psychical  Events,^*  *  has  many  valuable 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  mental  operations  on  the  neuron 
theory.  He  has  particularly  dwelt  on  the  function  of  the  association  fibers 
in  connection  with  mental  operations,  or  with  the  raising  of  sensation  to  the 
j)lane  of  mentality.  A  portion  of  the  brain  that  is  originating  impulses, 
instoad  of  sending  them  down  to  the  ])eriphery,  through  the  projection  fibers, 
to  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  external  work,  mjiy  have  its  messages  di- 
verted through  tlie  association  fibers  to  other  portions  of  the  brain  and  thus 
do  harm  rather  than  good. 

Occurrence  of  Fsychasthenia. — It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  curiously 
interesting  conditions  occur  only  among  people  of  low  intellectual  caliber, 
or  in  those  of  narrow  intellectual  interests,  mere  specialists  who  may 
have  acquired  a  reputation  for  doing  one  thing' well.  They  are  frequent 
among  tlie  most  intellectual  classes.  Brain  workers  of  all  kinds,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  vary  the  interests  of  life,  unless,  as  suggested  in  the  chapters 
on  Occii])ation  of  Mind  and  Diversion  of  Mind,  they  have  a  hobby  besides 
their  usual  occupations,  are  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  intellectual  j)eople  have  had  what  are  called  nervous  breakdowns  of 
this  kind.  A  biographical  dictionary  shows  any  number  of  them.  Dr. 
Gould's  Biograpliio  Clinics  furnish  many  documents  for  the  study  of  these 
conditions.  A  typical  instance,  told  by  the  sufferer  himself,  the  distinguished 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  if  of  special  significance  for  the  psychotherapeutist.     I 
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nrt.,*f-  \,i'i,iu*t'  it  illii.-rrai*  -  t!jf  faox  tluit  -iwh  Kn-akilowns  t\n  not  pn-t^'ii*!  a 
rhort  or  .-fii/v-ijiji-ritly  lir-th-.-j  life,  for  Sir  F'ninrir.  a  mo^t  •=ucce^^ful  ^ok-ntific 
invr;rti;/aT^r.  liw'l  h«:1I  Urvond  fourac^^re  year:?  in  the  full  possession  of  health 
of  ui'\u(\  and  Wly. 

It  wan  ilurlnt;  my  third  year  at  Cambridge  that  I  broke  down  entirely  in  health 
and  had  to  Ioh^;  a  term  and  go  home.  I  suffered  from  intermittent  pulse  and  a 
lariKy  of  hrain  symptomfl  of  an  alarming  kind.  A  mill  seemed  to  be  working  In- 
ifJde  my  h'-ad:  I  roiild  not  banish  obsessing  ideas;  at  times  1  could  hardly  read  a 
book,  and  found  it  painful  to  look  at  even  a  printed  pSLge.  Fortunately  I  did  not 
suffer  from  HleepIeKsness,  and  my  digestion  failed  but  little.  Even  a  brief  interval 
of  mental  rent  did  me  good,  and  it  seemefi  as  if  a  long  dose  of  it  might  wholly  re- 
store ntf.  It  would  have  l>een  madness  to  continue  the  kind  of  studious  life  that 
I  had  Iffffji  leading.  I  had  i>een  much  too  zealous,  had  worked  too  irregularly  and 
in  tftft  many  directions,  and  had  done  myself  serious  harm.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
fried  to  make  a  steam-engine  perform  more  work  than  it  was  constructed  for,  by 
tamrK^rint?  with  its  safety-valve  and  thereby  straining  its  mechanism.  Happily  the 
human  body  may  sometimes  repair  itself,  which  the  steam-engine  cannot. 

The  physician  with  experience  in  such  ca«ei»  would  l)e  much  more  apt  to 
Bay,  "Happily  w**  can  learn  to  control  our  mental  energy  and  not  let  it  go  to 
waFte  by  ffxilish  jH-TsiKtence  at  one  set  of  ideas  constantly,  nor  be  dissipated  in 
Kiirvr-illjiru'c  of  functions  tluit  work  automatically  if  left  to  themselves."' 

Etiological  Factors. — Tliis  form  of  mental  incapacity  develops  particularly 
in  people  after  they  have  pone  through  a  prolonged  period  of  hard  work  and[ 
then  have  come  to  a  time  when  thev  are  much  freer  than  thev  were  before. 
They  are  prone  to  think  that  they  exhausted  their  nerve  force  during  the 
preceding  jwriod  of  labor  and  tliat  now  they  are  paying  for  it.  Almost 
invarial)]y  wliat  is  really  hapjM'ning  is  that  they  now  have  much  more  time 
to  occupy  thcmselvcjH  witli  themselves  and  about  themselves  and  to  worry  over 
their  ills,  real  and  imaginary.  Tliis  is  the  typical  nervous  breakdown,  as  it 
used  to  be  callcMl,  of  elderlv  retired  merchants  or  bankers.  Thev  have  looked 
forward  all  their  lives  to  a  time  when  they  could  enjoy  themselves  doing 
nothing.  They  retire  from  business  and  then  their  troubles  Ix^gin.  It  is 
no  wonrlcr  that  the  old  proverb,  "A  machine  rusts  out  much  sooner  than  it 
wears  out"  should  have*  been  so  often  (juoted  with  regard  to  this  condition. 
A  man  who  has  be<'n  working  busily  at  something  all  his  life  cannot  stop 
all  at  once  and  do  nothing.  He  cannot  learn  to  occupy  himself  with  trivial 
tilings.  Commonly,  he  has  few,  if  any,  interests  apart  from  his  business  and 
he?  v(;ry  soon  wears  the  novelty  off  these  and  then  introspection  comes  to 
mak(^  liini  exaggerate  the  significance  of  every  feeling  that  he  has,  every 
stiffness  that  occurs,  every  muscle  twinge  due  to  change  in  the  weather,  until 
he  becomes  supremely  miserable. 

As  a  rule,  these  patients  are  simple,  practical,  common-sense,  business 
men,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  physician  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  functional  neurosis  present.  It  is  even  more  ditficult  for  the  patient 
to  be  nu»de  to  apj)nK'iate  that  his  ills  are  mainly  due  to  his  own  over-attention 
to  himself  in  this  idleness  that  he  has  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  pleasure. 
Onlinary  me<licines  fail  to  relieve  and  the  regular  professional  man  seldom 
succer<ls  in  doing  these  ])atients  much  good.  They  constitute  the  richest 
nuit(»rial  for  the  (piack  and  the  charlatan.  Much  occupied  with  their  ills  they 
tell  their  frii'uds  all  about  them.    Whenever  a  strong  impression  is  produced 
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on  their  mind  by  a  promise  to  cure  them  with  some  new  wonderful  remedy 
they  are  favorably  influenced,  often  get  better  and  then  arc  walking  advertise- 
ments for  the  particular  quack  who  has  happened  to  benefit  them.  It  is  this 
class  of  people  that  has  given  more  trouble  to  legislative  committees  of  medical 
societies  than  any  other.  Some  of  them  appeal  to  legislators  whenever  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  some  new  form  of  practitioners  of  medicine  comes  up 
with  the  story  of  how  much  benefit  they  derived  from  the  treatment.  Since 
they  have  been  successful  business  men  their  word  carries  weight.  It  is 
curious  how  little  tlu*  making  of  money,  though  often  presumed  to  be  so,  is  a 
test  of  real  intelligence.  It  is  often  the  man  of  one  idea  with  no  intellectual 
bread tb  who  is  the  best  mcmey -getter. 

These  conditions  develop  almost  entirely  in  j)redisposed  individuals  who, 
for  some  reason,  are  trying  to  overdo  the  energy  they  possess,  and  who,  as  a 
conse(|uence,  have  lost  a  certain  control  over  themselves.  At  times,  of  course, 
they  occur  in  persons  who  have  so  little  occupation  of  mind  that  thoughts  of 
various  kinds  along  these  lines  become  insistently  suggestive  and  cannot  be 
thrown  off  because  the  patients'  interests  are  not  sulhciently  deep  or  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  occupy  their  attention.  The  rational  treatment  of  them, 
then,  must  be  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  individual  cases,  the  n^cognition 
of  the  special  cause,  and  also  the  occasions  at  work  in  each  case,  a  neutraliza- 
tion of  unfavorable  suggestion  and  a  ])rovision  of  such  favorable  suggestions 
alid  occuj)ation  of  mind  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  rid  himself  of  the  an- 
noyance occasioned  by  these  and  the  physical  sym])toms  that  so  often  develop 
as  a  consequence.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  a  history  of  corresponding  or 
equivalent  affections  in  j)receding  generations  will  be  found.  In  many 
patients,  however,  there  is  no  such  history,  though  there  is  usually  the  story 
of  symptomatic  mental  conditions  of  one  or  other  of  the  types  mentioned, 
earlier  in  life.  When  in  good  health  physically  the  ])atient  has  very  little 
bother  from  them.  When  run  down  in  weight  or  when  worried  or  anxious 
about  business  or  from  the  stress  of  important  responsil)ilities  these  sym])tom3 
may  become  bothersome  mentally  and  physically.  Often  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obliterate  them  entirely,  but  always  they  can  be  greatly  improved  and  the 
patient  can  be  made  to  realize  that  they  are  not  seriously  significant,  that  in 
mild  form  thev  arc  rather  common  and  that,  above  all,  they  are  not  so 
peculiar  to  the  inilividual  as  he  is  likely  to  think,  with  consequent  increase 
of  the  unfavorable  suggestion. 


CHAPTER  II 

HALLUCINATIONS 

Hallucinations  Differentiated  from  ninsions  and  Delusions. — Hallucina- 
tions are  vivid  impressions  on  the  consciousness  which  appeal  to  their  subject 
as  strongly  as  if  they  were  really  the  result  of  sensory  im])ressions,  though 
those  who  experience  them  know,  either  at  the  nunnent,  or  on  investigation 
afterwards,  that  they  had  no  objective  reality,  that  is,  wen?  not  due  to  any 
external  physical  cause.  Illusions  are  deceptions  of  the  senses,  du(»  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  senses  or  the  conditions  in  which  the  perception  occurs. 
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IWujfiofjfe  an:  mf'ftUi]  fcUU^  Id  which  ideas  art  accept e<l.  or  conclusion^  drawiL, 
or  uifhrntnUtju  siftiiUUit:/i  to  U:  gained,  thouj^h  the  whole  process  i§  mental  and 
haK  no  n'lhUou  to  n-aijlv,  (For  illu£trationa  of  illusion^  see  chapter  with  thai 
title  in  the  Apfxrndix.; 

llallucinationij  he  in  Ixftween  iilusionB  and  delusions  as  a  mode  of 
d'ri;<?jitiorj.  'i'hev  are  mental  recurrences,  hut  ther  s^-en  to  come  from  tlie 
wtftmti  and  proljahly  the  \h^  explanation  for  them  is  that  a  previous  sensory 
intpr^'f^Hion  i»  vaguely  arouK^.'^l  and  then  finds  its  way  into  the  consciousnt*ss 
aK  if  it  were  coming  through  the  s^n«j</s.  It  has  Vjcen  suggested  that  they 
nii^ht  he  due  to  a  reverfeal  of  the  nervous  pnxicss  hy  which  a  sensation  reaches 
the  hrain.  Th**  ext/i-rnal  ohjef:t  pro^luces  the  frf/nr^ation.  this  travels  along  a 
nerve  iauniu;.'  a  p'-rc^ption,  thiH  jK-rcc-ption  is  stored  in  the  memory,  and  then, 
wht'n  vtiry  vividly  n'awakened,  cause's  impulw-s  to  travel  Viackward  along  the 
nerve  to  the  fx?riphery  with  the  production  of  a  feeling  very  like  sensation. 

Frequency. — WhiU*  halluoination-^  are  often  supposed  to  l)e  only  incidents 
in  tfi<'  life  of  the  insane,  or  at  least  of  those  who  are  in  the  danger  zone  near 
menial  disefjuilihration,  carefully  collected  recent  o}»s<.*rvations  show  that  many 
[^•rfectly  Hane  fxtople  have  exp<*rienced  them,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
mu(?h  rliHtiirlx'd  hy  them  for  fear  they  port<?n<led  loss  of  mental  control  or  some 
developing  pathological  condition.  A  certain  numl)er  of  men  and  women  have 
w»en  IfiingH  tliat  either  had  no  existence  or  existed  only  for  them  and  for  the 
moment,  and  that  evidently  were  due  to  some  state  of  mind  rather  than  to 
their  senses.  Th(?y  have  h(»ard  things  that  were  not  said  or  that  were  not 
audi  hie  to  others,  or  that  were  only  reproductions  of  their  memory  of  previous 
(W)undH  and  (piite  naturally  such  mysterious  manifestations  disquiet  them.  It 
was  tlM»  rule  in  the  past  to  dismiss  such  phenomena  without  serious  considera- 
tion, or  at  most  to  considcT  that  they  were  only  subjective  manifestations  not 
worth  discussing,  or  to  go  to  the  opjiosite  extreme  and  say  that  they  were  due 
to  mental  disturbances. 

Of  course,  as  a  rule,  hallucinations  are  an  index  of  mental  disturbance. 
No  nuit.t<?r  how  a[»parently  saue  the  patient,  this  must  be  the  first  thought  and 
must  be  carefully  excluded  before  ])roc(»eding  with  the  case.  The  subject  of 
halliK'iiuitions  is  larger  than  that,  however,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  brush  it 
aside  in  <»vi'ry  case  as  if  it  were  either  very  serious  or  of  no  importance  and 
that  in  either  case  nothing  can  b(»  done  to  relieve  solicitude  about  it.  Physi- 
cians can  often  do  much,  first  to  prevent  hallucinations  by  getting  at  the 
physical  causes  of  them;  second,  to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  patients 
seriously  by  showing  them  how  common  are  such  experiences  and  by  indicating 
their  possible  physical  significance:  third,  by  securing  such  mental  discipline 
and  control  as  will  render  their  recurrence  much  less  frequent;  and,  fourth, 
they  ri\u  make  the  almost  inevitable  unfavorable  elFect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
patient  and  then  reflexly  upon  his  body,  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
\h\  by  sympathetically  discussing  and  entering  into  the  details  of  them  enough, 
at  least,  to  (»\[)lain  their  signilicance  or  throw  sonu^  light  on  their  origin  in 
physic.'il  conditions. 

nalliicinatit»ns  of  \ision.  the  seeing  of  things  and  persons  that  have  no  real 
oxistt'Uce  at  the  time  and  i>hice  they  are  seen,  are  usually  considiTod  to  l>e 
rather  unct>mmon  an«l  to  otrur  only  in  those  whose  mentality  is  scriouslv  dis- 
turbed,    Careful  studies  of  the  subject,  however,  show  that  at  least  one  in  ten 
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of  educated  people  consulted  have  had  some  hallucinations  of  vision.  Either 
they  have  wakened  up,  or  the}'  have  dreamt  that  they  waked  in  the  early 
morning,  and  have  seen  some  one  whom  they  knew,  but  knew  to  he  at  the 
moment  at  a  distance,  standing  near  them.  Such  visions  have  gradually  faded 
away  or  suddenly  disappeared.  Occasionally  these  persons  have  in  full  light 
liad  some  appearance,  wraithlike  or  otherwise,  some  manifestation  that  appeals 
to  vision,  yet  that  they  knew  at  the  time  or  learned  afterwards  was  non- 
existent. 

Many  people  are  backward  about  confessing  that  they  have  had  such  experi- 
ences, for  they  fear  that  it  will  make  them  ridiculous  or  even  cause  them  to  be 
suspected  of  disturbed  mentality.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  made  clear  to  them 
that  their  admissions  will  be  taken  as  evidence  for  a  phenomenon  to  be  dis- 
cussed seriously,  many  more  than  would  otherwise  be  thought  confess  to  such 
hallucinations.  Most  of  these,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  are  quite  sensible  peo- 
ple, a  great  many  of  them  belong  to  the  educated  classes;  all  of  them  are 
trustworthy  witnesses  as  far  as  good  will  goes,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
hallucinations  are  such  in  nuiny  cases  that  there  cannot  be  a  mere  mistake, 
or  error  of  judgment. 

The  frequency  with  which  hallucinations  occur  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  investigation  made  some  years  ago  at  the  instance  of  the  Congress  of 
Experimental  Ps3'chology.  The  following  question  was  put  to  17,000  persons, 
mostly  residents  of  Great  Britain,  and  answers  received:  "Have  you  ever,  when 
l)elieving  yourself  to  be  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or 
being  touched  by  living  beings  or  inanimate  objects,  or  of  hearing  a  voice,  which 
impression,  so  far  as  you  could  discover,  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause?''  The  answers  showed  that  055  out  of  8,372  men  and  1,020  out  of  8,028 
women  had  experienced  a  sensory  hallucination  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  had  had  a  number  of  them.  That  is,  one  out  of  ten  in  the 
educated  classes  has  had  some  hallucination,  and  nearly  one  out  of  every 
eiglit  women.  An  analysis  of  the  statistics,  however,  brings  out  some  inter- 
est in<r  su^irestions.  There  were  nearly  twice  as  many  hallucinations  related 
as  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  the  question  was  asked  as  in  the 
j)rectMling  years.  There  was  a  definite  reduction  in  the  number  that  had 
occurred  in  all  the  preceding  years,  except  the  fifth  and  tenth,  and  these 

were  evidentlv  due  to  uncertainties  of  memory,  so  that  five-  and  ten-year 
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periods  seemed  about  the  length  of  time  that  had  passed  since  the  event. 

It  is  evident  then  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  hallucination  would 
seem  to  be  very  important  and  surely  startling  enough  to  be  well  remembered, 
it  is  yet  easily  forgotten,  since  even  a  year's  interval  made  so  much  difference 
in  the  number  that  were  remembered.  The  committee,  after  considering  this 
easy  forgetfulness  in  the  matter,  considered  that  to  arrive  at  the  actual  total 
of  visual  hallucinations  experienced  by  this  group  of  17,000  persons  during 
the  ten-year  ])eriod  in  question,  the  numbers  in  the  table  should  be  multiplied 
by  four.  That  means  that  probably  very  nearly  one  in  three  people  have  had 
an  hallucination  of  some  kind  within  ten  years.  The  great  majority  of  the 
visual  hallucinations  consist  of  a])paritions  of  human  figures.  Other  forms 
that  are  seen  are  so  few,  as  ^fr.  Podmore  has  insist(Ml  in  his  "Telepathic  Hallu- 
cinations, The  New  View  of  Ghosts,"  *  that  they  are  almost  negligible.   A  frank 
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flisrn-.-ion  at  tlus<'  details  with  r  person  who  is  much  fli.sturl^ecl  bv  having 
exjMri«'ii<u|  an  halluriniition  is  x\u-  l»est  I^o^^il)l(•  rrniMly  for  the  physical  and 
mental  <]i-turl»an<-<'  that  mav  n-snlt. 

Sir  Francis  Oalton.  well  kno\m  for  his  investi^tion  of  many  subjects 
and  who  may  well  be  called  the  father  of  biometries  or  statistical  biolop',  in 
his  "Memories  of  ^fy  Life"  *  tells  of  his  own  investi^tions  of  the  visions  of 
sane  persons.  The  fact  that  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  of  I^rmdon  shows  how  seriously  his  studies  were  made  and  how 
much  \alu<'  scientists  placffl  on  them.  Galton's  wcll-recognized  training  in  the 
careful  weisrhing  of  evidence  and  his  ability  to  strip  phenomena  of  everything 
that  mifrht  divert  their  significance  from  what  they  really  were,  add  to  the 
worth  of  his  conclusions.  Those  who  care  to  study  the  subject  further  will 
find  his  discussion  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  (London. 
188-2). 

There  are  few  people  beyond  middle  age  who  have  not  had  one  or  more 
curious  exi)eriencc»s  in  the  matter  of  visions  or  appearances.  Mostly  these  have 
been  vague  and  have  not  provcKl  a  disturi>ing  element  in  the  minds  of  the  sub- 
jwts.  Many  more  than  are  thought,  however,  have  seen  visions  vividly  and 
with  a  dt'tail  that  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  believe  that  what 
thev  saw  was  merclv  an  extemation  of  ideas  alreadv  in  their  mind.    In  this 
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matt«T  it  must  not  Ik?  forgotten  tliat  the  dreams  of  many  people,  especially 
nervous  pf-<jple,  often  present  themselves  with  marvelous  vividness  of  detail. 
Tliey  see  i>eo[de  or  places  in  their  dreams  and  reason  about  them  quite 
rationallv.  Occasionallv  a  dream  will  brine  back  details  that  have  been  for- 
gotten.  Tlie  dreaming  state  seems  in  some  people  to  have  wonderful  power 
over  the  sul)conscious.  Things  that  are  not  remembered  at  all  in  the  waking 
state  sometimes  come  back  in  dreams,  and  onlv  then  are  recalled  bv  the  in- 
dividual  as  re}»resenting  past  events  in  his  life.  He  is  apt  to  wonder  where 
the  details  could  possibly  come  from,  since  he  had  before  no  conscious 
memory  (►f  tlh/m.  This  sjime  thing  holds  for  the  dav-flreams  or  sudden  visual 
apjHia ranees  that  conie  when  the  attention  has  been  wrapj)ed  in  something  else. 
.\  typical  example  of  such  visual  hallucinations  is  the  following  incident 
told  by  a  prominent  I^jndon  physician  of  himself: 

One  afternoon  at  tea  time,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Risdon 
Bennett  (1809-1891.  a  well-known  physician.  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  187f>.  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society),  drew  me  apart  and  told  me  of  a  strange 
experience  he  had  had  very  recently.  He  was  writing  in  his  study  separated  by  a 
thin  wall  from  the  passage,  when  he  heard  the  well-known  postman's  knock,  fol- 
lowed by  the  entrance  into  his  study  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  fantastic  medieval  cos- 
tume, perfectly  distinct  in  every  particular,  buttons  and  all.  who,  after  a  brief  time, 
faded  and  disappeared.  Sir  Risdon  says  that  he  felt  in  perfect  health;  his  pulse 
and  breathing  were  normal  and  so  forth,  and  he  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  some  impending  brain  disorder.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  sort  had 
followed.  The  same  appearance  recurred;  he  thought  the  postman's  knock  some- 
how originated  the  hallucination.  ...  I  heard  the  story  at  length,  very  shortly 
after  the  event,  told  me  with  painstaking  and  scientific  exactness  and  in  tones  that 
clearly  indicated  the  narrator's  earnest  desire  to  be  minutely  correct. 

Those*  who  are  especially  int (Tested  in  this  subject  will  find  any  number 
of  similar  stories,  some  apparently  rich  with  meaning,  most  of  them  quite 
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meaningless,  in  the  volumes  of  transactions  of  the  English  Psychic  T^eseareli 
Society,  in  F.  \V.  H.  Myers"  "Human  Personality/'  in  Podmore's  "Naturalizing 
the  Supernatural,"  in  Flammarion's  "The  Unknown/'  or  many  other  hooks 
published  in  recent  years.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get  sufficient  material  to  bring 
reassurance  to  any  patient  that  visual  hallucinations,  at  least,  mean  nothing 
serious  for  the  mind  or  body  of  the  individual  having  the  experience. 

Hallucinations  in  the  Past. — It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this 
subject  of  hallucinations  is  new.  Literature  is  full  of  it  and  from  the  earliest 
times  we  find  traces  of  it.  Eg}"ptian,  Babylonian  and  Chaldean  writers  men- 
tion them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject  new. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  them  and  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  old  writers  thought 
of  them  as  psychic  incidents  on  some  physical  basis,  or  at  least  due  to  some 
predisj)osition  in  the  individual  or  in  some  special  state  of  his  senses.  Two 
generations  ago  Johann  Miiller,  the  great  German  physiologist,  discussed  the 
whole  subject  at  length  in  a  monograph,  and  considered  it  of  so  much 
importance  for  physicians  that  he  introduced  a  resume  of  it  into  his  great 
text-book  of  physiology.  His  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  visual  hallu- 
cinations is  not  only  a  striking  illustration  of  the  thoroughly  scientific  char- 
acter of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  it  serves  to  show  how  well  men  con- 
sidered these  subjects  long  before  the  present  fad  for  the  study  of  abnormal 
psychology  or  mental  influence  came  in.  His  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  any  patient  understand  his  hallucinations  and  keep 
them  from  bothering  him  better  than  anything  else  I  know : 

The  subjective  images  of  which  we  are  speaking  have  sometimes,  however, 
both  color  and  light;  different  particles  of  the  retina,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  of 
its  prolongations  to  the  brain,  being  conceived  as  existing  in  special  states  of  ac- 
tion. This  happens  rarely  in  the  state  of  health,  but  frequently  in  disease.  These 
are  the  true  phantasms  which  may  occur  to  the  sense  of  hearing  and  other  senses 
as  well  as  to  that  of  vision.  The  process  by  which  "phantasms"  are  produced,  is 
the  reverse  of  that  to  which  the  vision  of  actual  external  objects  is  due.  In  the 
latter  case  particles  of  the  retina  thrown  Into  an  active  state  by  external  impres- 
sions, are  conceived  in  that  condition  by  the  sensorium;  in  the  former  case,  the 
idea  of  the  sensorium  excites  the  active  state  of  corresponding  particles  of  the 
retina  or  optic  nerve.  The  action  of  the  material  organ  of  vision,  which  has  exten- 
sion in  space,  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  an  object  having  exten- 
sion, form  and  relation  of  parts,  and  the  action  of  such  an  idea  upon  the  organ  of 
vision  so  as  to  produce  a  corresponding  sensation,  are  both  equally  wonderful;  and 
hence  the  spectral  phenomena  or  visions  are  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  ordi- 
nary function  of  sight.     (Vol.  II,  p.  1393,  Eng.  transl.,  1842.) 

Apparitions  and  their  Explanation. — In  spite  of  suggested  explanations  on 
physical  grounds,  some  of  these  apparitions  that  appear  to  people  seriously 
disturb  them.  They  cannot  get  them  out  of  their  minds.  They  are  sure 
that  they  portend  evil.  Hence  worries,  and  the  more  nervous  the  people  are 
and  the  more  worried  already,  the  more  likely  is  such  a  thing  to  recur  and 
then  to  be  made  much  of.  Only  through  their  minds  can  these  people  be 
treated,  and  it  must  be  made  clear  to  them  not  only  how  common  are  hallucina- 
tions,  but  that  there  is  an  easy  psychic  explanation  of  most  of  them.  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell,  K.  C.  B.,  in  his  book  '^\bout  Dreaming,  Laughing  and 
Blushing,"*  tells  a  story  and  then  gives  his  explanation  of  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  illuminate  manv  of  these  occurrences: 


*  LfOngmanB,    London,  1905,  page  21. 
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Perhaps  I  should  illustrate  how  I  think  that  apparitions  may  be  nothin/^  more 
than  dream  hallucinations.  A.  B.,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  strong  character, 
called  one  hot  day,  after  a  hearty  lunch,  on  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  high  position,  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  his  library  at  the  time  of  the  call.  A.  B.  was  shown 
into  a  room  opening  off  the  library,  and  requested  to  wait.  He  sat  down  beside  a 
table,  and  with  his  elbow  resting  on  it,  he  leant  his  head  on  his  hand,  ^^liile  in 
this  position  he  saw  a  man  in  clerical  costume  come  through  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  library,  without  any  opening  of  the  door.  A.  B.  was  absolutely 
certain  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition,  and  was  surprised  and  hurt  when  I  ex- 
pressed a  doubt.  He  called  on  me  to  explain,  and  I  said  that  it  was  at  least  pos- 
sible that  he  had  been  asleep  for  some  moments,  that  if  he  had  slept  at  all,  how- 
ever short  the  dream  of  the  sleep,  he  must  have  had  a  dream,  if  I  am  right  in 
thinking  that  there  is  no  dreamless  sleep,  and  that  thus  what  he  regarded  as  an 
apparition  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  dream  hallucination.  He  assured  me 
persistently  that  he  was  continuously  wide-awake,  but  I  assured  him  that  these 
moments  of  sleep  often  occurred  without  any  consciousness  that  they  had  oc- 
curred. He  refused  to  be  deprived  of  his  ghost,  and  I  refused  to  believe  in  the 
supernormal  when  the  normal  was  sufficient. 

Such  wraith-like  appearances  are  supposed  to  occur  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death:^  of  persons  at  a  distance.  Startlin<]c  stories  are  toM,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  are  verv  near  relatives,  husbands  and  wives,  mothers 
and  sons,  and,  above  all,  twins,  who  have  been  very  closely  associated  with 
one  another  during  life.  There  are  a  large  numl^er  of  stories  of  this  kind, 
however,  that  have  lieen  collected  bv  the  Psvchic  Kesearch  Societv  and  other 
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agents  with  strong  evidence  in  their  favor,  in  which  the  ap|)earances  have  had 
no  ulterior  significance  at  all  and  have  evidently  Ix'cn  mere  figments  of  the 
imagination,  tlie  extemation  of  images  from  memory  so  vividly  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  reseen.  Reassurances  in  this  matter  are  the  best  possible 
source  of  relief  from  the  sense  of  impending  ill  for  many  patients.  The  physi- 
cian who  wi.'ihes  to  relieve  such  symptoms  must  familiarize  himself  with  some 
of  the  many  stories  that  have  be<'n  investigated  and  that  serve  to  prove  that 
these  and  like  appearances  must  not  be  taken  as  significant  of  amihing  more 
than  a  definite  tendency,  that  exists  in  human  nature  at  moments  of  day 
dreaming  or  when  one's  attention  is  suddenly  turned  from  a  book  in  which 
one  has  been  absorlx'd,  to  sw  externally  what  is  really  passing  through  the 
imaginative  memor}'. 

A  Disappearance. — A  very  interesting  commentary  on  some  of  these 
app(»arances  is  to  l>e  found  in  Mark  Twain's  story  of  a  disappearance,  which 
could  ])robably  be  duplicated  many  times  if  experiences  in  this  line  were  col- 
lected and  collated.  Mr.  Clemens,  sitting  on  the  ])orch  of  his  residence  one 
day,  saw  a  stranger  of  rather  peculiar  appearance  come  up  the  walk  toward 
the  front  door  and  he  expected  to  hear  him  ring  the  bell  and  have  the  servant 
come  to  the  door  and  usher  him  in,  and  then  {)erhaps  be  called  to  see  him. 
About  the  middle  of  the  walk,  however,  the  stranger  disappeared  and  Mr. 
(lemens  was  (juite  surprised  to  come  to  himself,  rub  his  eyes  and  conclude 
that  he  had  had  one  of  these  curious  visions  or  hallucinations,  in  which  the 

l*svchic   I^•sea^eh  Societv  would  surely  be  interested.     lie  had  plainly  seen 
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the  stranger  vuivr  the  gate,  come  u])  the  walk,  and  then  disappear.  He  was 
BO  impressed  by  the  disap|)earance  that  he  roused  himself  to  go  into  the  house 
to  get  his  notebocik,  so  as  to  make  notes  of  what  had  hap|)ened  before  the 
details  escaped  him.     To  his  surj)rise  he  found  the  stranger  in  conversation 
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with  the  servant  in  the  house.  There  had  simply  been  a  lapse  in  Mr.  Clem- 
en's vision  of  him.  He  had  had  a  disappearance  phenomenon  instead  of  an 
appearance.  The  story  will  be  found  to  amuse  patients  who  complain  of 
appearances  disturbing  them,  though  Mr.  Clemens  always  told  his  disappear- 
ance story  very  seriously,  and  it  is  as  interesting  a  psychic  phenomenon  as  any 
told  of  the  wraith-like  appearances. 

Treatment. — Considering  how  frequent  are  such  phenomena,  the  physician 
must  be  prepared  to  treat  those  who  are  disquieted  by  them.  A  wraith-like 
appearance,  for  instance,  will  disturb  many  people  very  seriously  and  often 
for  days,  sometimes  for  wwks,  make  them  nervous,  excitable,  and  impair  their 
appetite,  disturb  their  digestion  and  sleep  and  often  such  unfortunate  occur- 
rences are  prone  to  come  just  when  they  are  run  down  in  weight  and  when 
they  nwd  the  help  of  every  factor  that  makes  for  improvement  of  health. 
Simply  to  dismiss  such  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  quite  imaginary,  that  is, 
non-existent  in  some  form  of  reality,  or  quite  baseless  and  trivial,  serves  no 
good  purpose,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  persons  concerned  are  deeply  impressed  with 
what  they  have  seen.  The  only  way  to  remove  the  unfavorable  impression  pro- 
duced by  it  is  to  discuss  it  straightforwardly  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  the  result  of  recent  investigations  and  the  collation  of  the 
literature  which  has  been  published  by  the  various  psychical  research  societies 
and  authorities  on  the  subject.  We  know  now  that  while  occasionally  such 
wraith-like  appearances  seemi»d  to  have  a  definite  significance,  because  of 
something  that  happened  simultaneously  or  shortly  afterwards,  this  is  mere 
coincidence  and  there  are  literally^  thousands  of  such  cases  in  which  a  well 
authenticated  wraith-like  appearance  was  followed  by  no  serious  consequence, 
was  never  shown  to  mean  anything  beyond  a  curious  psychic  phenomenon, 
and  was  evidently  merely  due  to  some  personal  subjective  influence,  some 
externation  of  an  image  in  the  memory,  unusual,  but  not  at  all  unique,  or 
even  very  rare,  and  evidently  due  to  a  curious  peculiar  externalizing  power 
with  which  certain  intellects  are  gifted. 

Auditory  Hallucinations. — Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  more  common 
than  those  of  vision.  Many  people  have  had  the  experience  of  waking  up 
thinking  that  someone  was  calling  them.  A  great  many  people  are  sure 
that  thev  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  heard  a  voice  when  no  one  was  near 
enough  to  them  to  have  said  anything.  They  have  even  recognized  the 
voice.  Some  people,  when  thinking  deeply  about  a  person,  have  the  voice 
of  that  person  occur  to  them  so  clearly  that  they  cannot  quite  make  out 
whether  they  have  actually  heard  it  or  whether  it  has  only  been  very  vividly 
reproduced  in  their  memory.  Such  experiences  are  so  common  as  to  be  well 
known,  though  many  people  hesitate  to  tell  the  stories  of  them,  for  hearing 
voices  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  a  frequent  preliminary  symptom  of  insanity. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  the  most  common  early  symptom 
of  insanity.  The  hearing  of  voices  must  always  arouse  suspicion  at  once. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  great  many  recognizedly  sane  people 
who  have  remained  so  for  life,  have  thought  that  they  heard  voices.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  definition  for  insanitv,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line. 
We  have  no  definition  for  health  either,  yet  we  have  a  practical  working 
standard  for  the  recognition  of  it,  as  also  for  insanity.  These  hallucinations 
then,  both  of  vision  and  hearing,  deserve  to  be  discussed  seriously,  and  in 
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nearly  evr-ry  case,  even  though  there  is  some  mentil  <iistiirbanee,  the  physi- 
cian cjin  in  rh\r  w.w  l'«-n«-lit  his  patients  ami  keep  them  from  b«-ing  overmuch 
distn*v:=«fl  hv  their  hallucinations. 

Ther«-  is  an  exprf^sion  in  such  common  use  that  it  is  evidently  the  result 
of  an  almost  universal  experience,  according  to  which  men  sometimes  ex- 
plain, afr.T  havinsr  acted  in  a  particular  way,  that  "somethinir  told  them 
to."  What  thrv  mean,  of  course,  is  that  a  conclusion  fonne<i  in  their  mimLs 
the  ren.-ons  for  whi«^h  thev  could  not  understan<l,  hut  which  vot  had  force 
f-nou;rh  to  cause  them  to  follow  it  to  a  practical  application.  When  we 
hear  of  Socrates  being  advised  in  life  by  a  demon,  a  so-oalle<l  familiar  spirit, 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  whether  by  this  term  is  meant  anything  more  than  just 
this  curious  feilinjr  of  aloofness  from  ourselves  that  we  sometimes  have  when 
we  an-  tryinj?  to  make  up  our  minds,  or,  indeed,  not  infrequently  when  we  are 
d**eply  engaged  in  any  intellectual  occupation.  As  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  r'nconscioiis  fenbration.  our  minds  seem  in  a  ct^rtain  way  to  act  inde- 
pfrndently  of  us.  Occasionally  they  draw  us  to  conclusions  quite  different 
from  those  which  we  pre\iously  expected  to  r<^ch.  There  s<t?ms  to  be  a 
somf-thing  within  us  that  works  quite  of  itself  and  beyond  our  will.  Whether 
under  these  circumstances  there  mav  not  occasionally  come  so  vivid  a  feelini? 
of  this  power  within  us  impressing  itself  upon  us.  that  it  st^ms  to  come  from 
without,  must  always  be  ta kin  into  account  in  the  effort  to  get  at  the  real 
significance  of  these  curious  hallucinations.  Only  thus  are  we  able  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  patients  who  are  bothered  by  them. 

Kx  pin  rin  firm  hij  Sound  fif product  ion. -^\\u\itory  hallucinations  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  reproductions  of  sounds  heard  In^fore  rwalled  vividly  ami 
apparently  heard  again  at  moments  when  attention  is  not  attracted  to  actual 
auditory  sensations  and  we  are  in  receptive  mood.  Some  of  them  are  verv 
start  liner  i'ecausf?  they  are  apparently  warnings  of  future  events,  as  is  proved  by 
their  fiilflllnient.  These,  however,  do  not  sf-em  to  be  more  than  coincidences 
noted  with  regard  to  similar  events  connected  with  Premonitions,  Dreads 
and  Dreams  (see  chapters  on  these  subjects).  There  is,  for  instance,  a  well 
authenticated  storv  published  bv  the  Enirlish  Psvchic  Research  S«icietv  of  a 
woman  who  was  about  to  take  a  dose  of  what  she  thought  was  some  ordinary 
home  renierlv,  when  she  distinctly  heard  a  voice  telling  her  to  taste  it. 
The  dose  to  be  taken  was  a  tablesfioonful.  and  when  she  tasted  it  she  found 
that  by  mistake  she  had  placed  her  hands  on  a  bottle  containing  a  rather 
p.trong  poison  and  a  tablcspoonful  of  it  would  almost  inevitably  have  killed 
her.  I'nffirtunately,  auch  occurrences  are  so  rare  and  the  reason  for  them  is 
flo  hard  to  find  that  their  consideration  as  an\ihing  more  than  coincidences 
floems  out  of  the  question.  Every  medical  journal  almost  brings  the  story  of 
someone  who  has  taken  a  dose  of  medicine  that  proves  fatal,  an<l  there  is 
no  warning.  Tf  such  warnings  came  with  definite  frequency,  it  would  be 
easier  to  appreciate  their  significance. 

Then'  are  similar  stories  with  regard  to  other  warnings.  There  is  the 
pfory  of  the  young  man  who  in  a  storm  drove  under  a  shed  for  protection. 
Jnsf  }i^  he  did  so  hi-  lieard  his  moflirr's  voice — she  had  bet'n  long  dead — flis- 
tinctly  -;iy  "Driv«-  out  !"  Tie  drove  out  at  once  in  the  tet^th  of  the  storm,  so 
deeply  irri|»res-ed  wa«  he,  and  was  scarcely  iH'Vond  the  entrance  when  the 
shcfl   fell,  crushing  ever}'thing  within  it.     Similar  warnings  of  impending 
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accidents  are  rather  frequent  in  certain  peopleV  minds,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  them  as  an^'tliing  else  than  j)remonitiuns.  These  someliow  take 
on  the  character  of  auditory  hallucinations  in  certain  sensitive  minds.  Com- 
pared to  the  whole  number  of  accidents,  however,  such  incidents  are  extremely 
rare  and  follow  no  law,  and  while  there  are  those  who  like  to  think  tliat 
perhaps  such  phenomena  are  due  to  the  solicitude  of  some  being  in  the 
other  world,  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  that  case,  as  St.  Augustine  sug- 
gested, they  would  be  much  more  frequent  and  have  a  clearer  significance  than 
is  at  present  the  rule.  St.  Augustine,  discussing  the  possibility,  was  sure 
that  he  would  have  had  communications  from  his  mother.  Most  men  would 
re-e<^ho  his  feeling. 

Coincidences. — Most  of  these  stories  as  they  have  been  analyzed  by  careful 
investigators  are  indeed  such  trivial  unmeaning  things  that  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  let  people  be  bothered  by  them.  They  have  occurred,  however,  from 
time  immemorial.  Veridical  warnings  are  a  commonplace  in  the  literature 
of  all  countries.  Undoubtedly  some  may  suggest  the  action  of  a  Higher  Power, 
but  the  more  one  knows  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  happened,  the 
peoj)le  to  whom  they  came  and  their  ultimate  effects,  the  less  will  they  seem 
providential.  It  is  evident  that  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  pro- 
duced even  at  moments  when  men  are  not  particularly  excited  and  when 
they  think  that  they  are  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  Each  story  must 
be  discussed  in  its  own  merits.  The  only  thing  to  do,  then,  is  not  to  make 
too  light  of  them  and,  above  all,  not  to  treat  them  as  merely  imaginary  or  as 
utterly  illusory;  for  they  are  often  natural  phenomena,  the  reasons  for 
which  and  the  conditions  of  their  production  we  do  not  as  yet  fully  under- 
stand. If  patients  can  be  brought  to  this  viewpoint,  they  may  even  become 
interested  in  searching  out  just  what  it  was  that  caused  each  particular 
hallucination.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  found  that  a  moonbeam 
or  a  peculiar  unexpected  reflection  of  the  sun,  or  the  light  shining  through 
an  unnoted  aperture,  or  any  or  several  of  these  in  connection  with  a  mirror 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  wraith-like  appearance.  When  they  happen 
during  the  day  it  is  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  very  bright 
lighf  to  a  darker  hall  that  the  occurrence  takes  place  and  evidently  there  is 
some  physical  occasion  for  the  appearances  in  the  eye  itself.  Unusual  noises 
of  various  kinds  are  responsible  for  the  auditory  hallucinations. 

Dangers  of  Serious  Considerations. — There  is  one  serious  aspect  of  these 
hallucinations  and  supposed  warnings — they  tend  to  paralyze  action.  If  a 
person  allows  himself  to  become  firmly  persuaded  that  doubts  and  premonitory 
])ossil)ilities  must  be  weighed  and  solved  before  he  may  dare  to  act  with 
assurance,  then  action  becomes  almost  impossible.  Premonitions  may  serve 
to  bring  people  into  danger,  or  at  least  keep  people  from  having  such  pn^sence 
of  mind  as  will  enable  them  to  get  out  of  it,  as  they  otherwise  would.  Doubts 
lead  to  inaction  and  make  a  state  of  mind  that  is  eminentlv  miserable. 
The  patient's  one  hope  is  to  put  aside  resolutely  such  hallucinations  if  th(»y 
rise  to  the  level  of  a  disturbing  doubt  or  a  paralyzing  premonition  and  to 
discipline  himself  against  being  influenced  by  them.  In  many  persons  this 
is  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  represents  the  only  efficient  path  to  the  regaining 
of  mental  health  and  strength. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DREADS 

In  any  discussion  of  the  influence  of  mind  ovor  body,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  hold  that  dreads  have 
over  a  great  many  people  and  how  much  they  mean,  not  alone  for  the  mental 
state,  but  also  for  the  physical  sense  of  well-being  or  of  ill-feeling  in  the 
individual.  The  expression  attributed  to  the  old  hermit  who  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  had  spent  some  sixty  years  of  existence  in  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  with  all  the  opportunities  for  introspection  that  this 
afforded,  is  the  best  illustration  even  in  our  day  of  what  dreads  signify  in 
life :  "I  am  an  old  man/^  he  said  to  the  young  solitary  who  came  to  him  for 
advice,  "and  I  have  had  many  trouljles,  but  most  of  them  never  happened/' 
We  are  nearly  all  of  us,  or  at  least  those  of  us  who  spend  most  of  our  time 
in  sedentary  mental  occupations,  prone  to  fear  that  something  untoward  is 
preparing  for  us  and  in  many  cases  to  dread  lest  some  serious  ailment  or 
other  is  just  ahead  of  us.  We  are  afraid  that  certain  feelings,  though  we 
like  to  call  them  symptoms,  due  to  some  trivial  cause  or  other  as  a  rule  that 
deserves  no  notice,  may  mean  the  insidious  inroads  of  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease destined  to  shorten  existence.  A  little  fatigue,  over-tiredness  of  ])articu- 
lar  muscles,  the  straining  of  joints,  the  discomforts  due  to  overeating  and 
undersleeping,  that  are  meant  as  passing  warnings  of  nature  for  the  necessity 
of  a  little  more  care  in  life,  are  exaggerated  into  symptoms  that  have  a  more 
or  less  serious  significance. 

DEFINITE  DREADS 

Besides  these  rather  vague  dreads,  however,  there  are  certain  special 
disquietudes  peculiar  to  individuals,  even  more  groundless,  if  possible,  than 
the  generic  apprehension  just  spoken  of  and  that  have  been  dignified  in  recent 
years  by  the  name  of  phobias.  Phobia  means  only  "fear**  in  Greek,  but  the 
term  is  much  more  satisfying  to  nervous  people  than  the  shorter  but  too 
definite  English  term,  dread,  or  fear.  There  is  acrophobia,  or  the  fear  of 
looking  down  from  a  height ;  claustrophol)ia,  or  the  fear  of  narrow  places,  as 
the  dread  of  walking  through  a  narrow  street  because  of  the  sense  of  oppres- 
sion that  comes  with  the  sluit-inness  of  it.  Then  there  is  agorapliobia,  mar- 
ket-place dread,  or  the  fear  to  cross  an  open  space  because  one  has,  as  it  were, 
grown  accustonuMl  to  be  near  buildings  and  misses  their  presence.  There  are 
many  others,  indeed  as  many  as  there  are  dislikes  in  human  nature,  for  any 
dislike  apparently  may  be  exaggerated  into  a  dread.  I  mention  a  few  at  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet  and  some  of  special  significance.  There  is  aero- 
phobia, dread  of  the  air,  a  symptom  sometimes  mentioned  in  connection  with 
hydrophobia;  aichmophobia,  the  dread  of  pointed  tools;  ailurophobia,  the 
dread  of  cats;  anthrophobia  or  the  dread  of  men;  pathophobia  or  the  fear 
of  disease,  microbophobia  or  bacillophobia ;  kenophobia  or  the  dread  of  empti- 
ness; phtliisiophobia  or  the  dread  of  consumption;  zoophobia  or  the  dread  of 
animals ;  sitophobia  or  the  dread  of  food,  and  even  phobophobia,  the  dread  of 
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dreading.  Xeuropsychologists  seem  to  take  a  special  pleasure  in  inventing 
some  new  phobia  or  at  least  giving  us  a  fine  long  Greek  name  for  a  set  of 
symptoms  by  no  means  new  and  that  might  well  be  explained  in  simpler 
terms.  The  most  familiar  examples  are :  the  fear  of  lightning,  which  is  more 
frequently  brontophobia,  the  fear  of  thunder. 

These  learned  words  are  all  formed  on  the  same  etymological  principle 
as  hydrophobia,  but  they  are  entirely  psychic  in  origin,  while  hydrophobia,  as 
it  is  well  to  explain  to  patients  who  think  of  the  word  phobia  in  connecton 
with  their  symptoms,  is,  of  course,  a  misnomer  for  an  infectious  disease — 
rabies — which  develops  as  the  consequence  of  a  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and 
the  principal  symptom  of  which  is  not  fear  of  water,  but  the  impossibility 
of  swallowing  any  liquid  because  of  spasm  of  the  esophageal  muscles. 

Almost  any  function  of  the  body  may  become  the  subject  of  a  dread  or 
})hobia  that  may  interfere  even  seriously  with  it.  Any  disturbance  of  any 
function  is  likely  to  be  emphasized  by  such  dreads.  The  French  have  described 
the  basophobia,  which  makes  the  patients  suffering  from  beginning  tabes 
dread  so  much  walking  that  it  becomes  a  much  greater  eflfort  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  and  often  interferes  with  walking  rather  seriously.  Then 
there  is  the  fear  of  tremor  which  exaggerates  a  tremor  due  to  some  organic 
cause,  but  yet  not  necessarily  of  grave  import,  nor  likely  to  increase  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  hysterical  palsies  are  really  due  to  dreads,  consequent  upon  some 
incident,  motor  or  sensory,  which  produced  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
patient's  mind.  A  patient  who  has  been  surprised  by  a  digestive  vertigo 
while  descending  a  stairs,  even  though  nothing  more  happened  than  the  dizzi- 
ness which  required  him  to  grasp  the  balustrade,  will  sometimes  develop  a 
fear  of  vertigo  that  will  actually  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  go  down  stairs 
without  such  an  effort  of  will  as  is  very  exhausting.  Even  the  slightest  func- 
tions may  be  thus  disturbed.  Pitres  and  Regis  described  some  ten  years  ago 
what  they  called  the  obsession  of  blushing,  or  erythrophobia,  the  fear  of  turn- 
ing rod.  Patients  make  themselves  extremely  miserable  in  this  way.  Only 
training  and  self-control  will  help  them. 

These  names  are  long  and  mouth-filling  and  consequently  satisfying,  and 
most  people  who  are  suffering  from  a  particular  phobia  are  almost  sure  to 
think  that  they  have  a  very  special  affliction.  When  the  word  dread  is  used 
instead  of  the  word  phobia  they  are  less  likely  to  misunderstand  the  character 
of  their  affection  and  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  disease  but  only  an  unfor- 
tunate mental  peculiarity  that  needs  control  and  discipline,  and  not  fostering 
care.  Neurasthenia  only  means  nervous  weakness,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
but  most  people  are  rather  rejoiced  when  informed  that  they  have  so  high- 
sounding  a  disease  as  neurasthenia,  while  to  be  told  that  they  are  nervously 
weak  or  suffer  from  nervous  weakness  seems  quite  a  come-down  from  their 
interesting  Greek-designated  affection.  Most  psychiatrists  feel  that  it  is  better 
not  to  give  the  long  Greek  term,  but  to  state  in  simple  short  Saxon  words 
just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient.  They  are  suffering  from  the  dread 
of  a  height,  or  the  dread  of  a  narrow  street,  or  the  dread  of  open  spaces,  or 
the  dread  of  dirt,  or  of  cats,  or  of  whatever  else  it  may  be.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  begin  to  discipline  themselves  against  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  they  allow  themselves  to  fall  with  regard  to  these  various  objects,  and 
mental  discipline  is  the  only  therapeutic  adjuvant  that  is  of  any  avail  in 
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lftw»fnin;r  th^^f  ronflitiori:*.  With  reasonable  perseverance  most  people  can, 
if  iT'it  f-urf-  thf-mi^Uf^  of  thfnif^  afff::ction«,  at  least  greatly  lessen  the  discom- 
fort flui-  to  thfrm.  A  fionsirleration  of  particular  dreads  brings  out  the  sf)ecific 
flijgg^r^tionri  that  may  be  made  with  regard  to  each  and  the  directions  that 
may  Ixi  h<:lpfiil  to  the  patient.-.  Probably  the  commonest  is  aerophobia,  so 
that  the  detailed  consideration  of  it  shows  the  indications  for  other  dreads. 

Dread  of  Heights. — Almor^t  without  exception  men  have  a  sort  of  in- 
fitinetivf-  dr^rad  of  lo^>kinfr  down  from  a  height.  In  most  people  this  can  be 
conrjiifred  to  «ijch  a  df^rree  that  almost  anyone,  if  compelled  by  necessity,  can 
learn  to  work  on  a  «*kvseraf)er  and  continue  to  do  good  work  without  much 
bother  alK)nt  the  hfiglit,  though  he  may  have  to  go  up  ten  to  twenty  stories, 
or  evrn  more.  \Mien  he  takes  up  the  work  at  first  every  workman  finds  it 
difficult.  Ft  givf-s  most  of  us  a  trembly  feeling  even  to  sit  in  our  chair 
and  think  of  looking  down  from  such  a  height.  To  see  pictures  of  men  stand- 
ing ciU  the  iron  frames  of  skyscrapers  twenty  or  thirty  stories  up  in  the  air 
IfK)king  down  '500  to  500  ffft  Mow  them  gives  one  a  series  of  little  chilly 
f«;lings  in  the  back  and  in  many  people  a  goneness  or  sense  of  constriction 
aronnd  the  abdr)m(n  that  is  almost  a  girdle  feeling.  To  sit  at  a  window  oppo- 
site whf;re  a  skyserajKir  is  going  up  and  to  see  the  men  lean  over  the  edge 
of  a  iK-am  calling  directions  of  various  kinds  to  workmen  below  will  give 
mriflt  [woiAc,  ev<*n  those  who  are  not  nervous  or  especially  sensitive,  creepy 
fi-elings  with  sometiiiies  a  little  catch  in  the  breath  and  an  iciness  in  the 
hyfKMJiondria.  It  would  sc»<*in  absolutely  impossible  that  we  should  ever  be 
ablo  in  |K!rform  these  feats  of  looking  from  a  height,  yet  experience  shows 
that  most  of  us,  after  a  little  training,  learn  to  do  it  without  difficulty. 

Kven  the  nun  who  work  most  confidently  have  some  creepy  feelings  return 
to  them  whenever  th<'y  stop  and  think  about  this  and  let  their  eyes  wander 
to  the  distanec*  below  them.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  walk  across  a  plank 
raised  a  forii  or  two  from  the  ground,  though  to  walk  across  the  same  plank 
at  a  height  of  ten  feet  may  Ikj  quite  a  trial  and  at  thirty  feet  may  become 
quite  impossible.  This  is  all  due  to  lack  of  confidence  on  our  part  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  if  the  plank  is  amply  wide  for  us  at  two  feet 
from  Wwi  ground,  it  should  not  be  just  as  wide  and  safe  at  30  or  50  or  even 
100  feet.  This  is  what  the  men  who  have  learned  to  work  on  skyscrapers 
have  disci j)lined  themselves  to.  They  have  learned  to  disregard  the  wide 
vacant  space  around  them  and  the  yawning  chasm  beneath  their  feet;  they 
k(»ep  their  eyes  fixed  on  something  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  excluding 
thoughts  of  all  that  might  hapj)en  if  they  should  lose  their  balance. 

riiysirnl  liasis. — There  is  a  physical  basis  in  many  of  these  cases  that 
constitutes  the  underlying  occasion,  at  least,  for  the  development  of  the 
psyehie  dread.  Our  eyes  have  grown  accustomed  to  being  fixed  on  near 
objects.  Whenever  they  an^  not  so  fixed  we  get  a  feeling  of  trepidation. 
Kven  tli(»s<'  who  have  done  a  little  day-dreaming  know  that  somotinui^  when 
tlK'V  have  Imm-ii  looking  into  s])ae(»,  objects  aroimd  them  have  suddenly  set^med 
to  !)<»  transferred  to  a  Inng  distance  and  at  the  same  time  a  curious  sense  of 
insecurity  eaui<»  over  them.  Anyone  can  get  this  feeling  experimentally  by 
nuiking  two  large  dots  nn  a  piee(»  of  paper  about  two  inches  apart  and  then 
gazing  between  the  dots  into  vacancy  beyond  the  paj)er  as  it  were,  until  the 
dots  liavi'  a  ten(h»nev  to  l)eeom<'  four  l)eeause  of  the  fact  that  each  eve  se<^ 
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each  of  the  dots  on  a  part  of  the  retina  not  corresponding  to  that  on  which 
the  other  eye  sees  it  (see  Fig.  25). 


Fig.  25. 

When  the  experiment  is  successfully  performed  the  dots  hegin  to  float 
hefore  the  eyes,  then  they  may  coalesce  into  one  or  become  three,  but  any 
number  up  to  four  may  readily  be  seen.  This  will  give  the  sense  of  insecurity 
that  comes  from  the  eyes  not  having  any  fixed  object  to  look  at  and  illustrates 
the  discipline  of  the  eyes  that  must  be  learned  in  order  that  looking  down  from 
a  height  may  not  be  productive  of  the  usual  dread. 

Dread  of  Small  Heights. — It  is  often  thought  that  acrophobia,  or  the  fear 
of  a  height,  concerns  only  great  heights  and  that  ordinary  elevations  produce 
no  discomfort.  I  have  had  patients,  however,  who,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control  or  at  least  by  social  obligations 
tiiat  were  hard  to  break,  to  sit  on  the  front  row  of  even  a  low  balcony,  have 
been  extremely  uncomfortable.  There  was  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppres- 
sion about  the  chest  that  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  breathe,  that 
disturbed  their  heart  action  and  gave  them  a  general  sense  of  ill-feeling. 
I  have  had  a  curiously  interesting  series  of  cases  in  clergymen  who  found 
it  trying  to  say  Mass  or  conduct  services  or  to  preach  from  the  step  of  a 
high  altar.  One  would  be  inclined  at  first  to  make  little  of  their  description 
of  their  utter  discomfort.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  of  their  real 
torture  of  mind  and  of  the  extreme  effort  required  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  the  trying  ordeal.  They  are  often  so  exhausted  because 
of  the  effort  required  that  only  with  difficulty  can  they  do  an}i;hing  else 
during  the  day. 

To  most  people  such  a  state  of  mind  is  inexplicable.  There  are  deeply 
intellectual  men  who,  in  my  experience,  are  quite  disturbed  by  apparently 
so  simple  a  thing  as  having  to  say  Mass  on  an  altar  that  has  three  or  four 
steps  to  it  and  is  elevated  five  or  six  feet  above  the  surrounding  floor.  As 
for  higher  altars,  like  the  main  altar  of  a  cathedral,  they  usually  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  conduct  services  unless  they  are  in  company  with  others,  when 
their  feelings  are  much  relieved.  This  same  thing  is  true  of  agoraphobia  in 
some  people.  To  go  alone  across  an  open  place  or  square  is  agony,  but  even 
the  company  of  a  little  child  is  sufficient  to  relieve  them  to  a  gri^t  degree. 
I  told  a  distinguished  American  prelate  of  this  curious  dread  in  priests  so  often 
called  to  the  physician's  attention,  and  he  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 
To  his  surprise  some  of  his  clerg}'men  present  at  the  table  told  him  that 
there  were  two  examj»les  of  it  in  brothers  in  his  own  diocese. 

Mental  Diisripline. — The  lesson  of  the  many  men  who,  by  discipline,  have 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  aversion  and  the  dread  of  heights  that  everyone 
has  to  some  extent  at  least,  shows  the  possibility  there  is  for  even  those  who 
are  extremely  sensitive  in  this  matter  to  so  lessen  their  timidity  and  the  un- 
comfortable o])])ressi()n  that  comes  over  them,  as  to  make  it  j)ossible  to  accom- 
plish whatever  is  in  their  line  of  duty.  Tt  is  no  more  ditTicult  for  the  sensitive 
clergyman  to  learn  l)y  practice  and  discipline  to  walk  with  confidence  on  a 
reasonably  high  altar  or  platform,  than  it  is  for  the  workman  to  learn  to 
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walk  a  beam  on  the  top  of  a  twenty-story  building  without  a  thought  of  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  or  at  least  putting  the  thought  away  from  him  so 
that  it  (Iocs  not  interfere  with  his  work.  At  the  beginning  he  cannot 
do  it,  but  he  disciplines  himself  to  form  a  habit  that  makes  it  easy.  Yielding 
to  his  feelings  makes  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  discomforts  that  come  to 
him.  After  an  accident  on  a  high  building,  as  a  rule,  men  have  to  be  sent 
home  for  the  day  to  get  their  nerves  settled  by  the  night's  sleep  before  they  can 
work  with  sufficient  confidence,  and  yet  accomplish  their  usual  amount  of 
work. 

So-called  Misophobia — ^Dread  of  Dirt. — Misophobia,  or  the  fear  of  dirt,  has 
grown  much  more  common  in  recent  years,  and  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  bacteria  has  added  to  the  unreasoning  dread  that 
possesses  these  people.  Some  of  them  wash  their  hands  forty  to  fifty  times 
a  day,  and  one  young  man  who  was  brought  to  me  with  the  worst  looking 
hands,  because  of  irritation  from  soap  and  water,  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
seemed  to  be  always  either  just  plunging  his  hands  into  water  or  wiping 
them  dry.  These  people  make  themselves  supremely  miserable.  They  do 
not  care  to  shake  hands  with  friends  and,  above  all,  with  physicians,  and 
they  invent  all  sorts  of  excuses  so  as  to  wait  outside  of  doors  till  someone 
else  opens  them  so  as  to  avoid  touching  the  knob  or  door  pull,  "which" 
with  a  poignant  expression  of  repugnance  they  tell  you  "is  handled  by  so 
many  people."  When  the  patients  are  women,  getting  on  and  off  cars  becomes 
a  nightmare  to  them,  because  they  do  not  want  to  touch  the  handle  bars 
and  unless  thev  do  thev  find  it  difficult  to  ascend  and  descend.  The  curious 
excuses  they  offer  for  their  peculiar  actions  in  avoiding  the  touch  of  objects 
around  them  are  interesting. 

Claustrophobia. — This  sort  of  dread  seems  quite  irrational  to  most  people 
and  manv  would  probablv  conclude  that  individuals  tlius  affected  could  not 
possibly  be  quite  in  their  right  minds,  or  must  surely  be  rather  weak-minded. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  people  who  are  affected  by  these  curious  dreads 
are  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  sometimes  also  in  their  power  to  do 
intellectual  work.  A  typical  example,  for  instance,  of  claustrophobia,  or 
the  fear  of  closed  sjmces,  is  found  in  the  life  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
He  was  a  distinguished  painter  and  essayist,  editor  and  novelist.  Few  men 
of  his  generation  were  able  to  do  better  intellectual  work  than  he.  His 
book  on  "The  Intellectual  Life"  was  more  read  perhaps  than  any  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  last  generation.  He  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  but  he 
was  a  very  tahnted  practical  man.  The  fact  that  besides  being-  a  writer 
whose  books  sold  he  was  a  painter  whose  works  were  in  demand,  shows  a 
breadth  of  artistic  (luality  that  is  quite  unusual.  His  was  not  the  sort  of 
genius,  however,  that  is  so  often  supposed  to  be  allied  to  insanity,  for  he  was 
rather  a  worker  who  obtained  his  efTects  by  plodding,  than  a  brilliant  genius 
that  got  his  thoughts  by  intuition. 

In  a  word,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  that  one 
would  not  think  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  phobia,  he  had  a  series  of  attacks 
of  claustrophobia,  some  of  which  were  intensely  annoying  to  him  and  seriously 
distur])ing  to  his  friends.  His  wife  has  diseribed  some  of  them  in  his  "Life 
and  Lefters."  Once  after  crossing  the  Knglish  (^hannel,  he  had  a  severe  attack 
in  the  railroad  carriage  on  the  way  up  to  London.     He  had  not  been  nervous 
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on  the  voyage  and  had  not  been  seasick.  He  was  returning  from  a  vacation 
and  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  yet  suddenly  the  feeling  of  inor- 
dinate dread  that  he  was  shut  in  came  over  him  and  he  could  scarcelv  control 
himself  or  keep  from  plunging  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  get  into  the 
open.  His  wife  says  that  "his  hands  became  cold,  his  eyes  took  on  a  far-reach- 
ing look,  his  expression  became  hard  and  set  and  his  face  flushed."  He 
seemed  "as  if  ready  to  overthrow  any  obstacle  in  his  way;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  case,  for,  unable  to  control  himself  any  longer,  he  got  up  and  told  me 
hoarsely  that  he  was  going  to  jump  out  of  the  train.  I  took  hold  of  his  hand 
and  said  I  would  follow  him,  only  I  entreated  him  to  wait  a  short  time,  as 
we  were  near  the  station.  I  placed  myself  quite  close  to  the  door  of  the 
railway  carriage  and  stood  between  him  and  it.  Happily  the  railway  station 
was  soon  reached,  when  he  rushed  from  the  train  and  into  the  fields."  His 
wife  followed  him  like  one  dazed,  and  almost  heart-broken.  After  half  an  hour 
he  lessened  his  pace,  turning  to  her  and  said,  "I  think  it  is  going."  For  two 
hours  they  continued  to  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  Gilbert  said  tenderly  in 
his  usual  voice,  "You  must  be  terribly  tired,  poor  darling.  I  think  I  could 
bear  to  rest  now.    We  may  try  to  sit  down." 

Dread  of  Cats. — One  of  the  most  interesting  of  dreads,  very  frequently 
seen  and  producing  much  more  discomfort  than  could  possibly  be  imagined 
by  anyone  who  had  not  seen  striking  cases  of  it,  is  the  dread  of  cats  which 
has  been  dignified  and  rendered  more  suggestively  significant  by  the  Greek 
designation  ailurophobia.  While  the  great  majority  of  individuals  suffering 
from  this  unreasoning  dread  of  cats  are  women  and  usually  of  a  delicate 
nervous  organization,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is  by  any  means  confined 
to  them  or  has  any  necessary  connection  with  hysterical  symptoms.  One  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  this  dread  of  which  I  know  personally  occurs  in  a 
large,  rather  masculine-looking  woman,  who  cannot  abide  being  in  a  room 
with  a  cat,  and  who  is  quite  unable  to  do  anything  while  one  of  these  animals 
is  within  sight.  Yet  she  is  not  at  all  what  would  be  called  timorous  and 
she  has  more  manly  than  womanly  characteristics  in  every  way.  Slie  once 
proceeded  to  thrash  within  an  inch  of  his  life  a  small  burglar  who  entered 
her  house  and  she  rather  prides  herself  on  being  a1)le  to  protect  herself. 
Nor  is  this  dread  necessarily  associated  with  any  other  disturbances  of  mind 
or  nervous  system.  Some  of  the  patients  I  have  seen,  who  confess  to  suffer- 
ing from  it,  were  thoroughly  sensible,  brave  little  women,  able  to  stand  suffer- 
ing well,  not  at  all  hysterical  in  nature,  and  who  in  the  midst  of  worries 
found  time  to  be  thoughtful  of  others  and  not  to  have  that  selfishness  which, 
even  more  than  physical  symptoms,  is  so  apt  to  characterize  hysterical  patients. 

I  have  had  men  confess  to  me  their  dread  of  cats,  and  while,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  of  delicate  constitution  and  inclined  to  be  nervous  and  did  not 
have  the  phobia  to  an  inordinate  degree,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were 
extremely  uncomfortable  whenever  a  cat  was  near  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  were  vigorous,  husky  men  with  strong  aversions.  One  of  the 
most  marked  cases  of  ailurophobia  that  was  ever  brought  to  my  attention 
was  in  an  army  officer  who  had  exhibited  bravery  in  battle  on  many  occasions, 
and  what  requires  much  more  strength  of  mind,  calm  fortitude  in  difficult 
campaigning,  yet  for  whom  a  cat  had  many  more  terrors  than  the  battery 
of  an  enemy  or  even  an  ambuscade  of  Filipinos.  More  cases  of  this  particular 
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aversion  seem  to  occur  in  clorgymen  than  in  otlicr  nion,  yet  one  of  ilio  worst 
cases  1  over  saw  was  in  a  prii'st  of  ^rcat  moral  courage,  wlio  had  served  a 
pest-house  over  and  over  again  in  smallpox  epidemics. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  such  a  dread  is  that  it  exists,  tliat  it  is  unreason- 
ing, that  some  patients  have  been  known  by  discipline  of  mind  to  overc-ome 
the  abhorrence  to  a  great  degree  but  never  quite  entirely.  In  this  regard, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  things  al)horrent  to 
human  nature  that  seem  impossible  to  overcome  the  aversion  for,  yet  discipline 
does  much  to  relieve  them.  For  instance,  the  handling  of  dead  bodies  so  fa- 
miliar to  physicians  brings  with  it  an  aversion  that  we  never  quite  get  over  and 
which  resumes  most  of  its  original  strength  with  disuse,  but  that  can  l)e 
overcome  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  pathological  work  produce  very  little 
aversion.  Even  Yirchow,  after  all  his  years  of  occupation  with  pathological 
material,  confessed  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  that  whenever  he  was  away 
from  his  work  for  a  few  months  his  aversion  had  to  be  overcome  anew. 

The  Spectator  on  Dreads. — There  might  be  a  tendency  to  think  that  these 
curious  dreads  came  only  as  the  result  of  the  individualistic  over-occupation 
with  self  and  the  introspective  sophistication  of  the  modern  time,  but  the 
dread  is  not  confined  to  our  time  nor  special  to  it  in  any  way,  for  we  find 
Shakespeare  talking  of  those  who  cannot  bear  a  harmless,  necessary  cat. 
A  number  of  other  writers  of  different  periods  refer  to  it.  As  in  so  many 
other  things  The  Spectator  reflects  his  time  in  this  and  so  we  have  a  letter 
with  regard  to  the  dread  of  cats.  It  would  not  have  been  a  subjwt  for  dis- 
cussion in  one  of  these  popular  communications  only  that  the  writer  felt 
that  a  good  many  people  would  realize  how  like  it  was  to  things  that  they 
themselves  knew  of.  In  number  609  the  following  letter,  sui)posed  to  he  from 
a  correspondent,  seems  worth  giving  in  full,  because  it  touches  on  other 
subjects  in  which  uncontrollable,  unreasoning  feeling  plays  a  role: 

I  wish  you  would  write  a  philosophical  paper  about  uatural  antipathies,  with 
a  word  or  two  concerning  the  strength  of  imagination.  ...  A  story  that  re- 
lates to  myself  on  this  subject  may  be  thought  not  unentertaining,  especially  when 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  literally  true.  I  had  long  made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  pos- 
session of  whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  mankind,  whose  hand  I  should  have 
gained  with  much  difficulty  without  the  assistance  of  a  cat.  You  must  know  then 
that  my  most  dangerous  rival  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  this  species,  that  he 
infallibly  swooned  away  at  the  sight  of  that  harmless  creature.  My  friend.  Mrs. 
Lucy,  her  maid,  having  a  greater  respect  for  me  and  my  purse  than  she  had  for 
my  rival,  always  took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  the  gown  of  her  mistress, 
whenever  she  knew  of  his  coming:  which  had  such  an  efTect  that  every  time  he 
entered  the  room,  he  looked  more  like  one  of  the  Agures  in  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax-work 
than  a  desirable  lover.  In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  company,  which  the  young 
lady  taking  notice  of  (who  no  more  knew  why  than  he  did),  she  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet  her  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  which  I  joyfully  accepted:  and  have, 
amongst  other  pleasures,  the  satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  her  for  my  stratagem. 

Cat  Fear  and  Furs. — This  dread  of  cats  is  sometimes  exhibited  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  under  rather  unexpected  circumstances.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
unusual,  since  the  fashion  for  the  longer-haired  furs  came  in,  to  find  that 
some  of  these  patients  cannot  wear  certain  supposedly  elegant  furs,  since  they 
are  really  dyt*d  catskin.  At  times  this  is  not  suspected  until  other  possible 
causes  for  the  discomfort  have  been  eliminated.  Some  women  cannot  even 
bear  to  be  near  catskins  in  muffs  and  other  such  furs,  though  the  imitation 
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may  })o  so  good  as  to  deceive  any  but  an  expert,  and  they  apparently  had  no 
suspicion  at  the  beginning  of  the  })resence  of  cat  fur  near  them.  I  have  been 
tohl  by  a  ])hysician  the  story  of  a  man,  poignantly  sensitive  to  cats,  who 
purchased  a  fur-lined  coat  and  found  it  quite  imj)ossible  to  wear  it  because 
of  the  sensations  it  produced  in  him,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
connection  between  cats  and  the  fur  when  he  purchased  it. 

RvcofjnUiori  of  Presence. — Why  this  dread  of  cats  occurs  and,  above  all, 
the  reason  for  the  ability  to  know  that  a  cat  is  near  when  the  animal  is  con- 
cealed  and  others  are  not  at  all  aware  of  its  presence,  or  that  its  fur  should 
product?  a  disagreeable  sensation,  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Its  discussion  is 
suggestive  for  other  forms  of  dreads,  for  there  are  probably  like  refinements 
of  sensation,  normal  and  abnormal,  connected  with  them.  Much  has  been 
said  about  this  as  a  reversion  to  powers  possessed  by  man  in  a  savage  state 
wh(»n  there  was  necessity  for  guarding  against  animal  attacks.  Unfortunately 
for  any  such  supposition  as  this,  these  pc»oj>le,  who  are  most  fearful  of  cats, 
that  is,  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animal,  have  no  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of 
the  huge  cats  in  the  menagerit^s — the  lions  and  the  tigers.  It  is  with  regard 
to  these  that  such  a  specialization  of  scent  would  be  particularly  valuable  for 
men.  There  seems  no  dou])t  but  that  it  is  an  odor  or  a  sensation  allied  to 
an  odor,  though  perhaj)s  below  the  ordinary  threshold  of  recognition  as  such, 
that  cna])les  these  people  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  cat.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
in  his  article  on  "Ailurophobia  and  The  Power  to  Be  Conscious  of  the  Cat 
as  Xear  While  Unseen  and  T'nhcard,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians,  1905,  discusses  odor  in  this  connections  as  follows: 

To  be  influenced  by  an  olfactory  impression  of  which  (as  odor)  the  subject 
rests  unconscious,  may  seem  an  hypothesis  worthy  of  small  respect  and  beyond 
power  of  proof.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  reasonable.  There  are  sounds  beyond 
the  hearing  of  certain  persons.  If  they  ever  cause  effects  we  do  not  know.  There 
are  rays  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  as  light  or  heat,  except  through  the  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise.  There  may  be  olfactory  emanations  distinguished  by  some 
as  odors  and  by  others  felt,  not  as  odors,  but  only  in  their  influential  results  on 
nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible.  No  other  explanation  seems 
to  me  available,  and  this  gains  value  from  certain  contributory  facts. 

We  must  admit  that  all  animals  and  human  beings  emit  emanations  which  are 
recognizable  by  many  animals  and  are  in  wild  creatures  protectively  valuable. 

This  delicate  recognition  is  commonly  lost  in  mankind,  but  some  abnormal 
beings  like  Laura  Bridgeman  and  a  perfectly  normal  lad  I  once  saw.  have  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  distinguishing  by  smell  the  handkerchiefs  of  a  family  after 
they  had  been  washed  and  ironed.  In  this  lad  I  made  a  personal  test  of  his  power 
to  pick  out  by  their  odor  from  a  heap  of  clean  handkerchiefs  mine  and  those  of 
others,  the  latter  two  belonging  to  his  father  and  mother. 

I  have  seen  a  woman,  well  known  to  me,  who  can  distinguish  by  mere  odor  the 
gloves  worn  by  relatives  or  friends.  This  lady,  who  likes  cats  as  pets,  is  able  to 
detect  by  its  odor  the  presence  of  a  cat  when  I  and  others  cannot. 

Two  French  observers  believe  that  they  have  proved  the  sense  of  olfaction  to 
be  nine  times  more  acute  in  women  than  in  men. 

So  far  as  the  present  paper  might  serve  in  evidence.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  keener  in  women  than  in  men,  but  as  to  this  there 
is  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  whole  question  awaits  further  investiga- 
tion.* 


•  ThlH  quostion  of  tlio  varying  ncuton«»ss  of  snioU  in  diffiTont  poonio  Is  vory  IntrrostlnR 
to  the  pjtychothcrapi'Utist  for  diagnosis  and  therapy.  Wo  have  a  number  of  striking  caaoB 
of  very  acute  olfactory  power.     This  is  what  might  bo  expected  since  animals  whoRc  roHpira- 
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Dread  of  the  Dark. — The  discipline  suggested  with  regard  to  overcom- 
ing the  dread  of  heiglits  must  l)e  applied  to  any  of  those  dreads  if  {mtients 
are  to  be  made  comfortable.  They  can  form  the  opposite  habit  and  by 
refusing  to  yield  to  their  fears  can  do  much  to  lessen  them.  Nearly  everyone 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  sleeping  in  a  dark  house  alone  has  dreads  that  come 
over  him  when  lie  first  tries  to  do  it.  Every  noise  is  exaggerated  in  signifi- 
cance and  the  creaking  of  stairs  and  rattling  windows  and  doors  and  the 
wind  tlirough  the  trees  are  all  made  signifit?ant  of  something  quite  other 
than  what  tliey  are.  Nearly  everyone  knows,  however,  that  this  can  be  over- 
come simply  by  refusing  to  ])ay  any  attention  to  the  idle  fears  that  come 
over  us  as  a  consecpience  of  the  tension  due  to  loneliness,  and  after  a  time, 
sk^eping  in  a  strange  room  and  a  strange  house  in  the  dark  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  It  is  harder  for  some  people  to  accom])lish  than  others,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  none.  Here  is  the  lesson  that  all  the  sufferers  from  dreads 
must  learn.  Gradually,  quietly,  persistently,  they  must  resist  the  dreads  that 
come  over  them,  must  deliberately,  without  e.xciteiuent,  do  the  opposite  to 
that  suggested  by  their  apprehension,  until  hai)its  are  formed  that  enable 
them  to  accomplish  without  discomfort  what  was  before  a  source  of  even 
serious  ill-feeling. 

The  dread  of  darkness  that  so  many  people  have  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
cowardice.  It  is  not,  however,  in  most  cases,  but  is  due  to  idiosyncrasy  or  to 
certain  special  physical  factors  in  the  environment.  If  children  have  been 
brought  up  so  that  when  they  were  small  a  light  has  been  constantly  shining 
in  their  eyes,  even  though  only  a  dim  light,  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  accus- 
tom them  to  be  quite  comfortable  in  the  dark.  Much  depends  on  habit  in 
this  matter.  I  have  known  men,*  who,  when  they  came  from  Ireland,  feared 
the  darkness  of  the  coal  mines  very  much  and  their  dread  was  increased 
by  the  awful  horror  of  ]K)8sible  ghostly  appearances,  since  so  many  accidents 
had  taken  place  where  they  worked.  After  some  years,  however,  they  were 
quite  placid  about  it  and  would  calmly  go  into  the  mine  as  fire  bosses  at 
three  and  four  in  the  morning,  long  before  others  were  to  go  in,  examining 
absolutily  dark  passages  by  the  mile,  with  no  human  being  near  them  and 
with  the  creaking  of  the  ])illar8,  the  dripping  of  water,  the  rumbling  of  the 
sides  and  the  occasional  fall  of  a  small  particle  from  the  roof,  besides  the 
noises  of  rats  to  add  to  the  disturbing  factors.  Like  going  up  on  a  high 
building,  one  may  get  entirely  accustomed  to  it  so  as  scarcely  to  notice  it 
at  all. 

When  the  fear  is  allowed  to  take  hold  of  one,  however,  and  no  eflfort  is 
made  to  overcome  it,  it  may  prove  quite  seriously  disturbing.  The  unaccus- 
tomed, however,  means  more  than  anything  else  in  this  matter.    Sometimes, 

tory  and  BmeU  apparatiiBos  are  very  like  our  own  Bhow  extreme  differences.  Tbe  extent 
to  whicli  tiunian  i)ower  to  recognize  odoni  can  go  is  marvelous.  In  liis  "Tbinking.  Feeling. 
Doing."  Prof.  Scripture  says :  "I  have  a  case — roi)ort<'d  by  a  perfectly  competi*nt  witness 
who  lived  for  years  with  tbe  (H'rson  mentioned — of  a  woman  in  charge  of  a  boarding  school 
who  always  sorted  the  boys'  linen  after  the  wash  by  the  odor  alone."  Personally.  I  have 
sometimes  wonderrd  whether  this  power,  like  that  of  feeling  in  the  blind,  could  not  be 
developed.  The  blind  are  supposed  actually  to  bring  about  an  evolution  in  their  nerves  of 
feeUntr.  No  sueh  thing  happenw.  however.  An  o.xninination  <if  them  by  means  of  an  estbe- 
8lomet«*r  shows  that  their  nerves  are  no  better  develop<»d  than  tliose  of  other  people,  thoogh 
they  may  be  able  to  recognize  much  minuter  differences  between  the  "feel"  of  things  and 
may  b«>  abb*  to  rea<l  raised  tyiM'.  wlileh  tlie  seeing  e::nnot.  This  is  all  dre  to  a  training  of 
their  attention  to  note  slight  diffcrcnceB  in  sensation,  however,  and  not  to  improvement  in 
the  nerroQB  apparatus. 
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indeed,  people  have  a  dread  of  the  dark  tliat  seems  to  be  inborn  and  that 
apparently  cannot  be  overcome,  that,  like  the  fear  of  cats  or  of  lightning,  may 
be  quite  beyond  rational  control.  Hobbes,  the  English  philosopher,  was  so 
perturbed  by  darkness  that  he  kept  a  light  in  his  bedroom  all  night.  I  know 
this  to  be  the  case  in  a  clergyman  who  had  been  quite  undisturbed  about  dark- 
ness until  he  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  burglar.  He  demanded  "who'a 
there?"  and  received  as  answer  without  further  parley  a  bullet  that  fortunately 
struck  only  the  head  of  the  bed,  but  so  close  that  it  singed  him.  The  burglar 
escaped,  but  the  clergyman  was  never  afterwards  able  to  sleep  without  a  light. 
Rousseau,  the  French  philosopher,  was  also  much  afraid  of  darkness.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  presumed  that  superstition  has  soriiething  to  do  with  this  fear 
and  that  the  victim  of  it  has  ghosts  in  mind  or  at  least  dreads  spirit  mani- 
festations. Neither  Hobbes  nor  Rousseau,  however,  was  likely  to  be  timorous 
about  ghostly  visitants.    It  was  with  them  a  physical  idiosyncrasy. 

Associated  with  dread  of  darkness  is  the  fear  of  finding  some  one  in  a 
dark  room  whose  presence  may  startle  us.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  famous  for 
his  labors  for  the  reform  of  the  English  criminal  law,  and  who  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  humanitarians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
this  dread  to  an  acute  degree.  It  went  so  far  that  whenever  he  slept  in  a 
strange  place  he  carefully  examined  all  the  possible  hiding-places  in  the  room 
and  in  wardrobes  or  closets  connected  with  it  and,  as  a  last  precaution,  never 
failed  to  look  under  the  bed.  He  did  this  even  when  he  was  in  his  own 
house.*  This,  however,  is  not  so  unusual,  even  among  men,  as  might  be 
thought.  Most  women  who  sleep  alone  want  to  investigate  under  the  he'd 
and  in  a  hotel  closets  and  wardrobes  and  even  bureau  drawers  are  likely 
to  be  examined.  Habit  in  this  regard  may  make  one  quite  miserable  and 
over-solicitous.  I  have  had  patients  whose  sleep  was  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  remembrance  that  they  had  not  looked  under  the  bed  and  who  feared  to 
get  up  and  light  a  light  to  do  so  lest  there  should  be  someone  there.  Indeed, 
the  idea  of  putting  their  feet  on  the  floor  before  the  light  had  come  to  reas- 
sure them  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Dreads  Connected  with  Water. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  water  constitutes 
a  source  of  dread  for  some  people.  We  have  the  records  of  it  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  great  men  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  it  in  common  life.  Dropping 
water  is  a  source  of  disturbance  for  most  peeople.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  to  go  on  writing  or  reading  with  any  com- 
fort if  water  is  dropping  near  them.  Dropping  water,  when  one  is  trying  to 
go  to  sleep,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  awakeners.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  put 
people  to  death  in  horrible  torture  by  having  a  drop  of  water  fall  at  regular 
intervals  on  their  heads.  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  father  of  chemistry  and  a 
very  sensible  man  in  many  ways,  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  convul- 
sions by  the  sound  of  water  dropping  from  a  faucet.  The  splashing  of  water 
on  some  people  is  a  poignant  source  of  torture.  I  have  had  a  woman  patient 
who  could  not  go  to  Services  where  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  water,  for  it 
seriously  disturbed  her  and  gave  her  a  sense  of  depression  that  would  not 
be  overcome  for  some  time.     Peter  the  Great,  though  the  father  of  the  Rus- 


*  CuriouRly  enough.  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  in  spite  of  his  dread  of  the  dark,  committed 
suicide  and  went  prematurely  Into  the  darkness  of  the  beyond,  apparently  without  bis  usual 
tendency  to  precaution. 
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pijjn  navv.  and  thon^rh  lu*  [>asso(l  many  yearp  of  liis  life  in  Holland,  usk-d 
to  shiiflchjr  at  tlx'  .«i;;ht  of  water,  ami  if,  when  out  driving,  lii.s  carriage 
panscrj  n<»}ir  a  stream  or  over  a  bridge,  he  would  close  tlie  windows  and  be 
overtaken  with  terror  that  brought  the  jHirppi ration  out  all  over  him. 

Dread  of  Death. — The  fear  of  death  is  one  of  the  dreads  that  iKJthers 
young  as  well  as  old,  an<l,  curiously  enough,  as  its  inevitable  approach  botmnies 
more  certain,  men  are  prone  to  dread  it  more.    Long  ago  Sophocles  said : 

None  cleave  to  life  so  fondly  as  the  old, 

— and  this  has  remained  true  for  all  the  centuries  since.  A  vouncr  man  is 
quite  n^ady  to  throw  his  life  away,  but  the  old  man  hesitates  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  continuous,  craves  that  death  shall 
not  corne.  Sophocles'  great  rival,  the  elder  (Jreek  dramatic  poi»t  zEschylus, 
had  Hai<l : 

How  far  from  just  the  hate  men  bear  to  death 
Which  comes  as  safeguard  against  many  ills, 

— but  his  message  was  only  for  those  with  the  character  to  face  the  worst. 
One  may  reason  with  the  dread  of  death,  however,  and  patients  can  be  given 
motives  from  jdiilosopsy,  literature,  religion  and  experience  that  will  help 
to  relieve,  though  it  will  not  entirely  cure  them.     Shakespeare  said  in  "Julius 

CI  *9 

;a*sar  : 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths. 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once, 

— and  people  may  be  aroused  to  appreciate  this. 

Fear  of  Earlij  Death, — Many  fear  that  if  they  have  shown  symptoms  of 
delicacv  of  constitution  at  some  time  in  life  or  suffered  severely  from  some 
serious  disease,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  live  long  and,  above  all,  that  they 
are  almost  sure  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while  in  life. 
The  old  j)r()verb  is  **a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.''  This  is,  however, 
the  ideal.  There  are  very  few  ideals  realized  in  life.  Just  because  a  man  has 
a  weak  body  is  no  argument  at  all  that  his  mind  may  be  weak  and  some  of 
the  world's  finest  work  has  been  accomplished  by  men  whose  bodies  were 
always  delicate.  Metchnikoff  is  the  apostle  of  old  age  to  our  generation,  but 
it  is  lie,  also,  who  has  pointed  out  that  many  distinguished  workers  in 
science,  in  poetry,  in  art,  men  who  have  left  a  precious  heritage  in  suc- 
ceeding generations,  were  delicate  all  their  lives.  He  cites  such  typical 
examples  as  Fresnel,  the  great  French  physicist;  (Jiacomo  Leopardi,  the  dis- 
tinguished Italian  poet:  Wel>er  and  Schumann,  the  great  German  musicians, 
and  Cho])in,  the  Polish  com])oser  and  pianist,  all  of  whom  did  work  that  the 
world  would  not  willingly  miss,  in  spite  of  delicacy  of  health  and  weakness 
of  body  which  short(»ned  their  lives.  Intellectual  ])ower  is  not  dependent  on 
bodily  energy  and  accomplishment  is  not  a  question  of  years  of  work,  but 
intensitv  of  work. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  many  other  names  to  those  mentioned 
by  Metchnikoff.     \aturally  his  thoughts  recurred  to  men  of  distinction  on 
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the  C'ontiiuint,  but  in  Knglish-siH'aking  countries  wo  have  a  number  of  typical 
exanij»les  of  strong  minds  doing  fine  work  in  weak  bodies.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  the  best  remembered  by  our  generation.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  delicate  all  of  her  life,  a  neurasthenic  during  the  precious  adoles- 
cent years  that  are  supposed  to  mean  so  much  for  future  accomplishment, 
always  an  invalid  to  some  degree  at  least,  did  some  of  the  best  work  that 
was  given  to  any  woman  to  do  during  the  nineteenth  century.  J.  Addington 
Symonds,  the  historian  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  Italian  literature,  is  another 
striking  example  of  a  man  who  had  to  do  his  work  under  great  physical 
difficulties,  yet  who  left  a  long  bookshelf  of  large  volumes  after  him  as  the 
product  of  the  hours  that  he  could  cheat  from  caring  for  his  health.  Henry 
Harland,  whose  recent  death  all  too  young  was  a  blow  to  the  English- 
speaking  world,  is  another  striking  example.  The  names  of  such  men  and. 
women  and  their  stories  must  be  made  familiar  to  people  who  are  themselves 
delicate  in  health  and  who  fear  for  their  future  and,  above  all,  are  despondent 
about  the  possii)ility  of  ever  doing  anything  worth  while. 

Dread  of  Insanity. — People  who  have  relatives  w^ho  are  already  sufferers 
from  such  severe  forms  of  insanity  as  require  asylum  treatment  are  often 
likely  to  be  much  disturbed  over  the  possibility  that  they  themselves  should 
become  insane.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  people  are 
much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  insanity  than  others,  but  their  worrying 
over  the  matter  is  sure  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good.  There  are  quite 
enough  sources  of  worry  in  life  without  the  additional  one  of  dread  of  a 
future  event  that  mav  not  occur,  and  this  must  be  made  as  clear  to  them 
as  possible.  The  peo])le  who  have  no  obligations  on  them,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  that  they  feel  they  have  to  do,  are  especially  likely  to  suffer  from  such 
obsessions.  The  best  possible  relief  for  them  is  afforded,  not  by  the  effort 
not  to  worry  about  their  dread,  which  usually  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
and  emphasizes  their  fear  by  the  constant  effort  which  they  make  to  put  it 
aside,  but  by  getting  something  else  to  interest  them.  This  must  not  be 
merely  a  passing  interest,  if  possible,  but  a  serious  attraction  of  some  kind 
that  fully  occupies  the  mind.  A  hobby  is  an  excellent  thing  for  this,  but 
alas !  a  hobby  must  be  cultivated  for  many  years,  as  a  rule,  to  become  power- 
ful enough  to  bring  relief  in  such  serious  matters. 

Occasionally  the  thought  of  the  insane  asylum  or  the  sight  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  passed  even  at  a  distance  in  the  train  is  enough  to  give 
some  people  a  fit  of  depression  that  may  last  for  some  time.  The  thought 
of  going  to  visit  their  ailing  relatives  is  enough  to  make  them  even  more 
depressed.  I  have  sometimes  found  that  in  chosen  cases,  esj)ecially  among 
women  and  those  of  sympathetic  dis})osition,  the  apparently  heroic  remedy 
of  making  them  visit  their  relatives  in  the  asylum  was  excellent  for  them. 
It  is  the  usual  rule  for  people  who  are  themselves  sane  to  consider  that  it  is 
the  greatest  hardship  of  asylum  confinement  for  the  patients  to  be  associated 
with  those  whom  they  recognize  to  be  insane.  Exactly  the  opposite  effect  is 
the  usual  result.  To  be  among  people,  many  of  whom  are  more  irrational 
than  themselves  and  some  of  whom  are  quite  beside  themselves,  proves  a 
stimulus  and  an  encouragement.  Contentment  has  been  defined  by  a  cynic  as 
the  feeling  that  things  might  be  worse. 

41 
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DREADS  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS 

The  insane  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  dreads,  so  that  some  peo- 
ple argue  from  their  dreads  to  the  thought  of  insanity.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  think  of  dreads  as  necessarily  connected  with  insanity  in 
any  way.  They  are  irrational  though  they  will  commonly  be  found  to  be 
dependent  on  some  special  physical  condition.  This  is  usually  some  exaggera- 
tion of  attention  to  a  sensation  natural  enough  in  itself  but  disturbing  when 
dwelt  on  to  such  a  degree  that  it  produces  a  much  greater  reaction  in  these 
individuals  than  in  other  people.  These  dreads  have  existed  in  all  sorts  of 
people.  It  is  said  that  they  arc  more  frequent  in  the  highly  intellectual,  espe- 
cially in  the  class  known  as  geniuses,  and  they  are  often  said  to  represent 
the  definite  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  genius  and  insanity.  I  have 
always  felt,  however,  that  they  are  quite  as  common  among  ordinary  people 
who  have  no  genius  and  no  signs  of  it  as  among  the  so-c?alled  geniuses.  They 
are  not  so  much  spoken  of  by  ordinary  peophs  however,  because  they  are  rather 
ashamed  of  them.  Genius,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  willing,  as  a  rule,  to 
exploit  its  peculiarities  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  what  is  even  more 
true,  its  peculiarities  are  remembered  and  commented  on  as  details  of 
history. 

With  this  in  mind  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Dorland's  book  on 
''The  Ages  of  Mental  Virility"*  deserves  to  be  recalled.  He  has  gathered  a 
number  of  examples  that  are  very  interesting: 


Fear  has  played  an  important  rOle  in  the  development  of  the  antipathies  of  the 
great — fear  that  was  often  groundless  in  its  origin  and  inexplicable  in  its  manifes- 
tation. The  unaccountable  fear  of  dogs  is  not  so  common  as  ailurophobia,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  De  Musset  cordially  detested  them,  and  Goethe  despised  them, 
notwithstanding,  forsooth,  he  kept  a  tame  snake.  Much  more  frequent  is  the  fear 
of  spiders,  centipedes,  and  other  insects.  Charles  Kingsley,  thorough  naturalist 
though  he  was,  entertained  an  unconquerable  horror  of  spiders,  even  the  common 
house  spider;  Turenne  became  weak  when  he  saw  a  spider;  while  the  author  of 
the  "Turkish  Spy"  once  asserted  that  he  would  far  prefer,  with  sword  in  hand, 
"to  face  a  lion  in  his  desert  lair  than  to  have  a  spider  crawl  over  him  in  the  dark." 
Lord  Lauderdale,  on  the  contrary,  while  declaring  that  the  mewing  of  a  cat  was 
"sweeter  to  him  than  any  music,"  had  a  most  intense  dislike  for  the  flute  and  the 
bag-pipe;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  his  cats  that  he  would  personally  buy 
oysters  for  them,  his  servants  being  too  proud  to  do  so. 

There  are  curious  contradictions  to  be  found  in  these  matters.  Montaigne 
confesses  that  he  did  his  best  writing  and  was  in  the  best  humor  for  keeping 
at  his  Essays  while  stroking  his  favorite  cat  with  his  left  hand,  his  other 
being  occu[)ied  with  his  writing.  This  would  be  seriously  disturbing  to 
many  people,  but  apparently  occupied  certain  distracting  sensory  tendencies* 
and  enal)led  him  to  concentrate  his  mental  energies.  To  many  people  the 
very  thought  of  doing  anything  like  this  would  put  all  ideas  for  writing 
out  of  their  mind.  Other  of  ^lontaigne's  peculiarities  are  quite  as  interest- 
ing, lie  always  refused  to  sit  down  with  thirteen  at  table,  his  liking  for  odd 
numbers  was  so  great  that  he  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  in  order  not  to  use 
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even  numbers  and  his  aversion  for  Friday  made  the  (juota  of  work  that  he 
could  do  on  that  day  much  less  than  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

OBSESSIONS 

There  are  many  curious  obsessions  that  disturb  people  and  that  are  often 
extremely  difficult  of  explanation  even  by  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  most  sensible  men  in  many  ways  in  his  time  in  England,  could  not,  it  is 
said,  pass  a  post  on  the  street  without  touching  it.  At  least  if  he  did  so  he 
felt  that  somehow  he  had  omitted  to  do  something  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
and  it  would  make  him  uncomfortable.  There  are  many  people  who  have  some 
idea  that  it  is  lucky  to  touch  posts  as  they  pass  along  and  the  number  of 
people  who  do  things  like  this  is  larger  than  might  be  imagined.  Many 
people  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  avoid  letting  a  post  come 
between  the  person  with  whom  they  are  walking  and  themselves  bcause  it  is 
said  to  be  unlucky.  Most  of  them  will  laugh  at  it,  but  still  they  continue  the 
practice  in  spite  of  the  bother  it  may  occasion  them.  Occasionally  there  is 
some  incident  in  their  past  life  which  accounts  for  such  obsessions,  though 
the  patients  themselves  are  occasionally  not  quite  conscious  of  them.  Dr. 
Boris  Sidis  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  could  not  take  a  car  with  an  odd 
number.  Psycho-analysis  showed  that  he  had  once  seen  a  child  run  down 
by  an  odd-numbered  car. 

In  such  cases  there  has  been  a  long  series  of  suggestions  that  have  created 
a  dominant  state  of  mind.  The  only  way  to  overcome  this  when  it  becomes 
a  serious  annoyance  is  to  undo  the  influence  of  the  suggestions  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  counter-suggestions,  and  by  such  discipline  of  mind  as  will 
prevent  the  former  suggestion  from  exerting  itself.  The  cure  can  i)o  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  will  need  the  help  of  some- 
one else. 

FORGOTTEN  FRIGHTS  AND  DREADS 

Dreads  founded  on  terrifying  or  seriously  disturbing  incidents  of  the  past, 
the  details  of  which  at  times  have  gone  out  of  the  patient's  mind,  are  not  in- 
frequent. It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  unreasoning  dreads  have  some 
such  foundation  and  occasionally,  if  patients'  memories  are  carefully  searched, 
the  whole  story  can  be  reconstructed.  All  that  is  needed,  as  a  rule,  is  to  get 
the  patients  interested  in  conjunction  with  the  physician  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  their  affliction  and  not  infrequently  an  interesting  story  will  turn  up. 
Hypnosis  used  to  be  considered  of  great  value  for  such  reconstructions,  but 
unfortunately  patients  then  become  so  suggc*stible  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  of  what  is  brought  out  by  questioning  is  due  to  the  sug- 
gestive quality  that  cannot  well  be  kept  out  of  questions,  and  how  much 
to  a  true  redintegration  of  memory. 

Frights  in  children  may  for  a  time  be  forgotten  and  yet  the  memory  of 
them  may  come  back,  or  a  dread  connected  with  them  develop,  that  will 
make  the  patient  j>rofoundly  miscTable.  One  of  my  patients  slij)y)ed  and  fell 
on  a  smooth  steel  plate  at  the  head  of  a  coal  breaker  and  was  only  saved  by 
good  fortune  from  falling  a  long  distance.     This  happened  when  he  was  a 
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boy  of  ten.  There  were  times  when  the  memory  of  this  recurred  so  vividly 
as  to  set  him  all  atremble  and  he  could  not  look  down  from  a  height  without 
sometliing  of  the  feelin<r  of  goneness  comin^r  over  him  that  he  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  The  calling  of  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  memory 
probably  exaggerated  the  danger  he  had  been  in  as  a  ]»oy  led  him  to  go  back 
and  have  another  look  at  the  conditions  in  which  he  had  fallen  some  thirtv 
years  before.  He  found  that  they  were  not  so  dangerous  as  he  thought  and 
that  while  he  would  have  been  scratched  and  his  clothes  would  probably  have 
been  soiled  and  torn,  he  would  not  have  been  seriously  injured.  This  has 
greatly  diminished  his  dread  of  heights. 

Various  physical  manifestations  may  be  due  to  dreads  which  are  often 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  some  physical  process  in  the  nervous  system. 
Occasional  fits  of  trembling,  for  instance,  are,  in  sensitive  people,  due  to 
more  or  less  forgotten  memories  of  dangers  or  frights.  Occasionally  even 
slight  convulsive  seizures  may  follow  such  recurrent  dreads.  Not  a  few  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  hystero-epilepsy  in  the  borderland  between  hysteria 
and  epil(»psy  but  always  one  or  the  other,  are  due  to  such  mental  states 
rather  than  to  any  physical  conditions.  Such  incomplete  memories  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  subconscious.  The  word  sul)Conscious  has  been  so  much 
abused,  however,  that  1  prefer  not  to  use  it.  The  reminiscences  have  been 
obscured  bv  an  accumulation  of  other  facts  but  mav  with  an  etfort  of  at  ten- 
tion  and  concentration  of  mind  be  recalled.  Hypnosis,  or  the  milder  form  of 
it  spoken  of  as  the  hypnoidal  state,  may  enable  the  patient  to  recall  them 
more  vividly  by  enabling  him  to  eoncentrati?  liis  attention,  but  there  are 
always  risks  that  suggestion  will  vitiate  the  old  story  in  these  cases.  With 
care  all  the  details  can  usually  be  recalled  and  the  patient  is  thus  given 
renewed  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  powers  and  does  not  learn  to 
lean  on  someone  else  in  the  process. 

TREATMENT 

The  most  important  psychotherapeutic  factor  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
comfort due  to  dreads  is  the  knowU»d<re  that  there  are  so  manv  and  such 
different  varieties  of  them  and  that  so  many  people  sulTer  from  them.  Many 
of  those  afflicted  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  cases  are  almost  unique. 
To  have  them  know  that  there  are  all  forms  and  ])hases  of  these*  curious 
aversions  is  to  make  them  laugh  a  little  at  their  own  because  they  laugh  so 
readily  at  others,  and  it  gives  them  new  courage  for  the  attempt  to  conquer 
them.  The  aversion  cannot  be  entirely  overcome,  but  it  can  l)e  ])revented 
from  seriously  influencing  sleep  or  appetite  or  occupation.  This  is  after  all  the 
important  feature  of  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  psychotherapy.  Resides, 
patients  are  encouraged  not  only  to  take  uj).  i)ut,  above  all.  to  continue,  the 
practice  of  that  mental  discipline  and  self-control  which  will  enable  them  to 
lessen  their  natural  aversion,  if  not  to  remove  it  entire! v.     I  liave  manv  cases 

•  ft 

in  which  patients'  aversions  have  been  entirely  overconu*.  Curiously  enough, 
there  are  rather  often  relapses  when  the  patients  are  run  down  in  weight, 
or  ar(»  in  an   irritable  condition   from  worrv   or  emotional   stress,  and   then 

ft 

somelhiiig  of  the  former  mental  discipline  has  to  be  reinstituted  to  make 
them  once  more  free  from  disturbance. 
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I  have  soiiK^tiiiK's  fouiul  tliat  the  rccoiiiincndation  to  patients  suffering 
from  dreads  to  read  ^lary  Wollstonocraft  SlielleyV  "* Frankenstein"  lias  proved 
an  excellent  theraj)eutic  agent.  This  is  ])articularly  true  when  the  patients 
are  women,  for  it  is  likely  to  hrin<?  them  close  to  the  sad  lives  of  the  Shellevs. 
The  cireunistanees  in  whieh  the  book  was  written  add  to  the  appeal.  "Frank- 
enstein" itself  is  interesting,  so  that  the  mood  created  by  this  combination 
of  interests  is  excellently  therapeutic.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  "Franken- 
stein" the  inventor  seeking  to  make  a  man  does  make  an  automaton  that  is 
able  to  move  and  to  talk,  but  that  then  haunts  its  inventor,  demanding  of 
him  a  soul.  It  proves  a  ])lague  to  him,  but  he  cannot  escape  from  it.  Fly 
where  he  will  his  creation  follows  him  and  bothers  the  life  out  of  him,  killing 
a  friend,  strangling  his  i)ride,  and  making  existence  intolerable.  The  symbol 
is  complete  and  to  the  point.  The  things  that  bother  us  in  life  are  to  a  great 
extent  of  our  own  invention.  The  dreads  that  make  so  many  people  miserable 
are  practically  always  without  any  groundwork  in  reality,  figments  of  our 
imagination  without  the  soul  of  real  life,  but  capable,  as  was  Frankenstein's 
monster,  of  making  their  creators  intensely  miserable  and  with  them,  to  an 
even  greater  degree,  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  TV 

HEREDITY 

There  are  so  many  false  and,  indeed,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  utterly 
groundless  notions  with  regard  to  heredity  whieh,  as  a  result  of  the  populariza- 
tion of  science,  have  become  widely  diffused,  that  notions  about  inheritance 
are  a  most  copious  source  of  dreads  and  discouragement  and  even  produce 
inhibition  of  resistive  vitality  against  disease  on  the  part  of  many  patients. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  subject  should  be  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  Dreads.  It  is  so  much  more  important  than  the  other  dreads, 
however,  and  there  are  so  many  people  with  so  many  different  notions  as  to 
the  evil  influence  of  heredity  that  it  seems  advisable  to  devote  a  special  chap- 
ter to  it  in  which  to  provide  contrary  suggestion.  Many  patients  are  con- 
stantly suggesting  to  themselves  th.at,  because  they  are  suffering  from  cer- 
tain symptoms  due  to  real  or  sup|)osed  hereditary  conditions,  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  their  recovery  or  of  any  effective  relic^f.  Tn  the  old  days,  when 
tuberculosis  was  considered  to  be  hereditary,  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  try  to 
rouse  patients  into  a  state  of  vital  resistance  to  their  disease  because  of  this 
overhanging  dread.     Such  a  prepossession  of  mind  must  be  overcome. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  power  for  evil  of  heredity,  and 
in  this  as  in  every  other  ])hase  of  pseudo-science,  the  reason  why  there  are 
false  popular  notions  is  because  the  medical  profession  first  cherished  them 
and  then  they  spread  popularly,  we*  now  know  that  it  means  comparatively 
little  in  pathology.  The  false  notions  \v\\\  continue,  however,  to  be  popularly 
diffused  probably  for  another  generation,  at  least,  and  will  have  to  be  com- 
bated. Their  force  must  be  lessened,  for  thev  are  a  heavy  incubus  on  the 
patient's  mind,  imposing  a  burden  on  vitality  that  inhibits  normal,  vital 
reaction.    This  can  only   be   done   by   a  frank   and  complete   statement   of 
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our  prcBcnt  knowledge  of  heredity,  which  is  even  yet  not  nearly  so  definite  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it,  hut  which  contradicts  entirely  most  of  the  older 
impressions.  In  the  matter  of  disease  what  we  know  of  heredity,  instead  of 
heing  a  source  of  distn»ss  and  discouragement  for  ])atients,  provides  rather 
new  incentives  for  vigorous  reaction,  since  nature  helps  rather  than  hampers 
the  effort  of  the  individual  to  throw  off  disease  from  generation  to  generation. 

False  Impressions  and  Expression. — Probably  the  commonest  expressions 
that  the  physician  hears  from  his  patients,  though  we  hear  many  stereotyped 
phrases  in  our  time  when  patients  so  freely  discuss  their  ills  and  their  physi- 
cians' opinions  among  themselves,  are  such  as:  "My  father  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism, and  I  suppose  I  must  expect  to  be  bothered  by  the  same  ailment." 
"My  mother  died  of  heart  disease  and  I  think  I  have  a  weak  heart;  I  suppose 
that  we  have  weak  hearts  in  the  family."  "I  have  had  three  relatives  die  of 
cancer  in  the  last  three  generations,  so  I  presume  that  cancer  is  in  the  family, 
or  at  least  we  are  much  more  liable  to  cancer  than  the  generality  of  people." 
And,  final Iv,  what  used  to  be  the  commonest  of  all,  but  fortunatelv  we  have 
changed  that  at  least,  though  we  sometimes  hear  it  still :  "Tuberculosis  runs 
in  our  family,  my  mother  and  an  uncle  died  of  it  and  one  of  my  brothers 
is  suffering  from  it,  so  I  suppose  I  must  just  make  up  my  mind  that  I,  too,  am 
sure  to  get  it."  Even  the  rarer  affections,  like  kidney  disease,  liver  disease, 
various  nervous  troul)les,  stonuich  and  intestinal  disturbances  of  manv  kinds, 
flatulence,  constipation  or  diarrhea,  are  all  supposed  to  be  hereditary  and 
patients  explain  their  ill  feelings  by  an  appeal  to  the  supposed  principle  of 
heredity  and  its  application  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  many  chapters  in  this  book  the  subject  of  heredity  has  been  considered 
with  r(»gard  to  specific  affections.  We  have  no  evidence  at  all,  or  the  evidence 
is  so  trivial  as  to  be  quite  negligible,  that  ami;hing  acquired  by  the  individual, 
be  it  for  good  or  evil,  is  ever  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  That 
acquired  characters  are  not  transmitted  is  now  almost  a  universally  accepted 
princi|)le  among  biologists.  The  more  a  biologist  knows  of  recent  biological 
research  and  investigation  the  more  will  he  be  likely  to  consider  this  principle 
of  the  non-transmission  of  acquirements  as  definitely  settled.  According  to 
this,  then,  no  disease  is  ever  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  This  is 
such  a  com|)lete  reversal  of  former  opinions,  such  an  open  contradiction  of 
popular  beliefs,  that  the  subject  merits  thorough  discussion  from  this  newer 
standpoint  for  medical  a])plications.  We  must  not  forget  that  popular  medi- 
cine, even  when  egregiously  wrong,  is  founded  on  opinions  held  by  the  medical 
])rofessi(m  aforetime  and,  indeed,  on  this  subject  of  heredity  many  of  the 
medical  ])rofession  still  cling  to  the  former  opinion. 

Tuberculosis,  which  used  to  furnisli  tlie  most  serious  argument  in  this 
matter,  has  now  come  to  \yc  tlie  best  ])Ossii)le  explanation  that  we  have  for 
the  fallacy  of  the  transmission  of  anything  acquired.  The  disease  followed 
families  so  constantly  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  explain  it  unless  the  princi- 
ple of  its  heredity  was  conceded.  Now  that  we  know  its  conlagiousness.  how- 
ever, it  is  comparatively  easy  to  explain  its  occurrence  in  families.  When  we 
recall  how  carelessly  people  coughed  and  even  expectorated  around  the  house, 
while  children  crej)t  on  the  floors  and  carried  the  germs  of  the  disease  to  their 
mouths  on  their  hands,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  members  of  the  family 
acquired  the  disease  seeing  the  manifold  opportunities  for  contagion,  but  that 
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any  of  them  ever  escaped.  We  know  now  that  praeticaljy  every  adult  above  the 
age  of  thirty  either  has  or  has  had  tuberculosis.  Careful  autopsies  show 
us  remains  of  the  disease  even  in  the  bodies  of  those  who,  without  any  history 
of  tuberculosis,  die  from  other  diseases.  One  out  of  eight  of  the  population 
dies  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  remaining  seven  are  quite  capable  of  resisting 
the  disease  and  so  we  find  healed  lesions  at  autopsies  in  this  proportion 
of  cases. 

Family  History  Favorable. — It  is  certain,  then,  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
hereditary.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  learned  more  about  the  disease  in 
recent  years,  it  has  been  recognized  by  specialists  that  patients  who  have  a 
family  history  of  tuberculosis  are  notably  less  likely  to  succumb  to  the  disease 
early  than  those  who  have  no  such  history.  An  acute  case  of  tuberculosis  with 
considerable  loss  of  weight  has  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis  unless  there  is  a 
history  of  the  disease  in  the  preceding  generation,  when  at  once  the  outlook 
becomes  more  hopeful.  This  newer  view  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  ethnological  pathology  of  the  disease.  Peoples  exposed 
to  the  disease  for  the  first  time  rapidly  succumb  to  it.  This  is  practically 
true  for  all  the  infectious  diseases.  Our  American  Indians  succumbed  in 
large  numbers  not  only  to  tuberculosis  but  also  to  smallpox  and  even  to 
measles  when  each  was  first  introduced  among  them.  The  same  thing  was 
true  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Where  nations  have  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  for  some  time  they  have  acquired  not  an  immunity,  but  at  least  they 
possess  a  greater  resistive  vitality  to  its  ravages  and  while  they  still  may  be 
susceptible  they  are  not  so  subject  to  the  fatal  forms  of  the  disease,  and  even 
if  they  acquire  it  they  live  on  for  many  years. 

Many  people  may  insist  that  this  immunity  or  comparative  immunity  to 
tuberculosis  and  increased  resistive  vitality  against  the  disease  is  transmitted 
and  illustrates  the  principle  of  heredity.  The  reaction  of  the  system  to  the 
disease  increases  in  each  generation  and  this  increase  is  an  acquired  character 
which  passes  down  with  the  family  strain.  This  immunity  should  be  viewed 
from  another  standpoint,  however.  Certain  families  possess  a  resistive  vitality 
to  the  disease;  others  lack  it.  The  resistant  families  do  not  succumb  to  it, 
and  propagate  themselves.  The  others  gradually  die  out.  What  caused  the 
resistant  families  originally  to  possess  this  quality  we  do  not  know.  We 
have  no  trace  of  its  being  acquired.  Like  so  many  other  characters  by  which 
men  differ  from  one  another,  we  do  not  know  the  beginning  of  it.  Once 
it  comes  in  as  a  family  trait  it  is  transmitted.  In  successive  generations 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  stronger,  only  the  danger  is  recognized  from 
experience  and  better  precautions  are  taken ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  original 
resistive  vitalitv  has  a  better  chance  to  make  itself  felt  and  so  the  family  is 
preserved.  This  is  as  true  with  regard  to  the  conquest  of  the  tendency  to  excess 
in  the  taking  of  toxic  substances,  as  alcohol  and  opium,  as  with  regard  to 
disease.  It  is  not  the  transmission  of  an  acquired  character,  but  the  descent 
of  a  family  trait  the  origin  of  which  we  do  not  know. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. — Many  physicians  will  ])rotest  that,  at  least,  we  have 
ample  evidence  for  the  transmission  of  sypliilis  by  heredity.  We  have  for 
manv  vears  talked  of  hereditary  svphilis  as  if  it  were  absolutely  sure  that 
its  transmission  by  inheritance  took  place.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that 
the  disease  is  conveyed  from  mother  to  child.    If  a  mother  is  actively  syphilitic. 
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then  her  child  will  surely  have  syphilis  when  it  is  born.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  syphilis.  We  know  now  that 
if  a  mother  is  tuberculous,  in  an  active  stage  of  that  disease,  her  child  will 
almost  surely  have  the  disease,  but  this  is  a  (juestion  of  contagion  not  of  in- 
heritance. If  a  mother  with  active  tuberculosis  nurses  lier  child  she  is  likely 
to  give  it  tuberculosis.  I'sually  the  idea  is  that  the  milk  is  not  infective  unless 
there  are  tul)erculou8  lesions  in  the  breasts,  and  in  cattle  it  is  well  known  that 
such  lesions  in  the  milk  apparatus  inevitably  bring  tubercle  bacilli  into  the 
milk.  The  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  patients  in  the 
active  stage  of  the  disease  is  now  much  more  frequent  tlian  used  to  be  the 
case  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  bacillus  can  pass  through  glandular 
structures  into  the  secn^tions. 

In  the  same  way  syphilitic  nurses  are  likely  to  infect  nurslings,  though, 
of  course,  in  this  case  there  are  usually  syphilitic  sores  on  the  ni|)ples  which 
directly  communicate  the  disease.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  syphilitic 
woman  to  nurse  a  child,  if  she  is  in  an  active  stage  of  the  disease,  without 
the  production  of  such  infective  sores  on  her  nipples.  WHien  children  are 
born  with  syphilis  it  means  only  that  in  the  process  of  feeding  the  child 
through  the  placental  tissues,  a  mother  has  infected  her  child  quite  as  she 
might  infect  it  by  nursing  afterwards,  in  case  she  acquired  syphilis  after  the 
birth.  Lesions  corresponding  to  those  on  the  nipple  occur  in  placental  tissues 
and  can  be  demonstrated  without  much  ditliculty.  Congenital  syphilis,  how- 
ever, can  always  be  traced  to  contagion  and  the  being  i)orn  with  the  disease 
or  having  the  manifestations  of  it  occur  shortly  after  birth  is  no  argument 
for  heredity  at  all.     It  merely  emphasizes  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Mothers  of  Syphilitic  Children. — But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
child  who  shows  symptoms  of  syphilis  after  birth  is  born  from  a  mother  who 
never  had  any  manifestations  of  syphilis  and  therefore  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  infection  must  have  come  from  the  sperm,  and  that  in  these  cases, 
at  least,  there  is  a  true  heredity.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  however,  that  syphilitic 
infcH.tive  material  may  accompany  the  spermatozoon  and  so  bring  about  the 
occurrence  of  syphilis  in  the  offspring.  Even  this  would  be  infection,  however, 
and  not  heredity.  Much  more  frequently  it  would  seem  that  the  disease  in  the 
infant  was  contracted  from  the  mother  while  suffering  from  a  latent  form 
of  syphilis,  rather  than  from  the  paternal  contributory  particle  to  its  existence. 
The  mother  gives  no  sign  of  the  disease,  but  Colics'  I^iw  is  that  the  mother 
of  a  syphilitic  child  may,  without  danger  to  herself,  be  allowed  to  nurse  her 
own  infant  even  though  she  herself  has  never  had  any  symptoms.  This  can 
only  mean  that  she  is  thoroughly  ])rotected  against  the  disease.  We  would 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  allowin<r  an  ordinarilv  healthv  women  to  nurse 
a  syphilitic  child.  Such  immunity  in  the  mother  of  the  syphilitic  child  can 
only  com(»,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  goes,  from  her  having 
had  the  disease.  It  has  been  sjiid  that  as  the  result  of  the  intimate  communica- 
tion with  her  child  in  utero  she  has  accpiired  an  immunity  by  the  passage 
across  the  placental  membrane  which  separates  maternal  and  fetal  blood  of 
})rf»tective  substances  of  various  kinds  due  to  the  reaction  against  the  disease 
already  beginning  in  the  child.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  however,  then*  is  no 
evidenee  of  anv  such  reactive  substances  in  the  McmmI  of  the  chiM  which  after 
birth  prne«»eds  to  have  a  series  of  acute  lesions  that  are,  as  a  rule,  indicative 
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of  almost  coniploto  lack  of  resistive  vitality.  Alaternal  iniTnuTiity  is  evidently 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  some  form  within  the  maternal  tissues 
which  produces  the  usual  protection  against  the  disease  in  a  hriefer '  time 
than  usual.  This  certainly  seems  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than 
that  of  a  transmission  of  an  immunity  from  the  child  to  the  mother  which 
the  child  itself  does  not  possess.  It  is  easier  to  understand  the  transmission 
of  an  infection  that  does  not  manifest  itself  externally  than  of  an  immunity 
which  there  has  been  no  time  to  acquire.  Both  explanations  leave  a  mystery, 
but  the  mystery  in  the  second  case  can  be  explained  more  in  consonance  with 
what  we  know  about  syphilitic  transmission  and  immunity  than  in  the  otlier 
case.  It  does  awav  with  the  transmission  directly  from  the  father  almost  com- 
pletely  and,  of  course,  leaves  practically  no  ground  for  the  heredity  of  syphilis, 
but  it  accords  much  better  than  older  explanations  with  biological  principles. 

Late  Lesions  and  Heredity. — Many  physicians  will  be  likely  to  insist  that 
the  late  developments  of  sy])hilis  in  children,  in  which  not  only  three  or 
five  years  afterwards,  but  even  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  birth,  there  are 
syphilitic  manifestations,  are  beyond  all  doubt  examples  of  heredity.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  however,  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  after-effects  of 
syphilis  have  been  entirely  modified  by  what  we  have  learned  of  such  diseases 
as  locomotor  ataxia,  paresis  and  the  like.  These  are  undoubtedly  parasyphilitie 
diseases  in  most  cases,  yet  they  not  infrequently  develop  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  after  any  manifestation  of  syphilis  and  they  seem  to  occur,  by  preference 
almost,  in  cases  where  the  preliminary  symptoms  have  been  very  mild. 
In  not  a  few  cases,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  have  been  so  transient  in 
these  patients  that  the  true  significance  of  them  was  missed  until  the  later 
developments  showed  their  real  character.  Krafft-Ebing,  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  at  Moscow  in  1897,  detailed  some  experiments  that  he  had 
made  on  paretics  in  Vienna.  They  were  patients  in  whom  no  history  of 
syphilis  could  be  found,  yet  they  were  suffering  from  typical  paresis.  As 
they  were  in  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  disease  it  did  not  seem  unjustifiable  to 
inocuhite  them  with  syphilis,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  found  that  they 
would  not  take  the  disease,  showing  that  they  were  probably  protected  by  a 
previous  attack,  though  there  was  no  history  of  it. 

The  development  of  the  late  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  the  second  genera- 
tion can  then  be  much  more  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  mild  in- 
fection with  very  few  primary  symptoms,  almost  lacking  in  secondary  symp- 
toms, yet  followed  by  subsequent  symptoms  of  great  severity  consequent  upon 
the  deterioration  of  vitality  produced  by  the  disease.  As  for  the  manifesta- 
tions in  the  third  generation,  they  are  not  directly  syphilitic,  but  are,  when- 
ever they  occur,  due  to  conditions  consequent  upon  the  degeneration  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  preceding  generation  and  which  directly  weakened  the  off- 
spring— on  the  same  principle  that  weak  parents  give  birth  to  weak  children, 
and  starving  parents  cannot  have  strong,  healthy  children — ^l)ut  not  because 
of  anv  direct  influence  of  the  disease.  It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  this 
subject  from  this  standpoint,  since  it  disposes  of  the  only  supposed  evidence 
left  for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease  that  wi»  now  have,  though  only 
a  few  years  ago  most  diseases  were  supposed  to  be  hereditary. 

Heredity  in  Cancer. — With  regard  to  other  diseases,  the  evidence  for  any 
inheritance  has  been  founded  entirely  on  coincidence.     All  the  human  race 
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dies  and  must  die  some  wav,  and  so  in  families  a  certain  number  will  die 
of  the  same  disease.  The  argument  for  heredity  in  cancer  is  extremely  weak. 
When  all  the  relatives  of  a  person  afflicted  with  cancer  as  far  out  as  the  third 
generation  are  taken  into  account,  only  about  one  in  five  of  them  are  found 
to  have  suffered  from  cancer.  When  we  remember,  however,  that  more  than 
one  in  thirtv  of  all  those  who  die,  die  of  cancer  and  that  the  death-rate  of  this 
disease  is  greater  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  all  other  infectious  diseases  put  together,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
large  a  role  coincidence  plays  in  any  such  set  of  statistics,  and  how  little  the 
significance  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  different  members  of  the  same 
family  means,  unless  possibly  there  is  an  occasional  element  of  contagiousness 
which  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

Heredity  in  Other  Affections. — Other  ailments  present  much  less  possibil- 
ity or  probability  of  any  element  of  heredity.  For  instance.  over-indulg»?nc€'  in 
meat  or  drink  may  readily  bring  about  various  ailments  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  These  are,  of  course,  definitely  acquired  conditions,  some  of  them  tem- 
porary and  some  persistent,  that  will  continue  to  give  trouble  so  long  a?  the 
patient  continues  to  produce  irritation  of  them.  They  may,  of  course,  lea«l 
to  permanent  pathological  conditions.  To  say  that  any  of  these  an?  likely 
to  be  inherited  would  be  quite  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  a  com  could  be  irs- 
heriteil,  or  the  pt-rmanent  deformities  protlucod  in  toes  by  wearing  l«dly- 
fittinir  shix^s  could  be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  Wi*  do  n'-t  think 
for  a  moment  that  because  a  man  has  lost  a  finder  his  childnn  are  l:k» Iv  to 
be  bom  without  a  finger,  and  still  loss  if  by  some  accident  or  abu^e  he  ha? 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  arm  or  leg.  that  that  is  likely  to  be  transmit i*:-i 
to  the  next  generation.  Yet  people  calmly  talk  of  the  heredity  of  similarly 
produced  conditions  within  the  body,  and  even  physicians  are  not  entirely 
free  from  the  sn]xrstition,  for  such  it  is,  of  the  influence  of  here^iity  in  pr> 
ducing  pathological  conditions. 

Habits  of  various  kinds,  physical  and  mental,  are  calmly  acv>-Tte?  ":j 
manv  ne-'^r^le  as  iniluenceil  bv  or  having"  their  origin  in  hereditv.  Under  Alii-:- 
holism  and  Drug  Addictions  we  have  di5ous>«^d  this  phase  of  ihe  snr^'-x:. 
but  a  word  or  two  more  mav  make  it  clearer.  A  tendencv  to  form  the  farL- 
habits  mav  K?  a  familv  trait  and  descend  from  one  ceneraiion  to  arjC'tr:.-:  r. 
That  a  six-cif.c  habit  should  be  the  subject  of  here<liiy  or  transmissicri  :>  b? 
EVJih  out  of  the  *r.jesf]on  as  that  a  facility  for  doiti:  anyihir-^  sh-zli  \k 
trar-STT-itti-d.  The  s*"^n  of  an  acrobat  must  practice  ciiiie  as  faithfully  as  'Z:z 
his  father  in  order  to  secure  his  father's  skill.  Hv  ir.ay  inhvri:  frn  "r.:f 
faihor  ih.^t  i^artioular  c^rnstirution  of  V^v.  that  syec-ifo  i>:i::r:ii*::'Ti  :f 
mv.ik't^  siT\'\  sint-w  an-^  \**''T\v  that  enabhs  him  to  Vty-ir.v  an  aiT':»r«£t  rv  Trao:::-:, 
tho;:::h  with  a  difTvr^m  kind  of  l<*dy  it  would  l«i  in:>:«ssiMv.  h":  hrf  ir:':yir^s 
aco'^ire-i  facilitv  ir!^i;en«.>es  in  no  wav  the  son's  aV:l::v.  We  oft^r  b**T  :f 
a  iT.an  ^itini:  thv  '^i-scrndsm  ^■•f  a  serie?  ef  <ror?Ts::"ns  *:^oh  of  wb--zii  has 
grr*'  t-  tht  T:n:v.-r>:Ty.  as  if  That  son>h--^w  as>::r*-^  hiir.  a  T>ea'?i':T  auT  lircifT 
faci'-itv  f  r  t^^-c-aTi^r.  h"t  w.-  kn^-^w  vt-rv  wr  ■:  that  Th-  >  ii'^t  tn3r  an?  ihBl  :r»* 
l>:^v^  straiirht  fr-r.  :ht  s-il  sr-  .^ft^n  tht-  K>t  sTTiir-:.-  slvA  far  ahieiii  cf  t^k 
sti-ns  of  -' ni:-::T::v  ac-S'lemic  farrjilii'S. 

Inheritance  of  Defects. — A^  .■.::>•]  rhsr.::tr-  i-r--  n  c  :ransT:;;:Tr*^.  :*^»  .rir 
far  ily  Trait?  arc-  the  subject  of  : inheritance .     P: >»:*>-   is  not  btn-^TL'-;.  ;. 
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defect  is.  Crossed  eyes  occur  very  commonly  in  families  and  are  evidently  a 
subject  of  transmission.  Family  noses  are  often  very  peculiar  and  may  be 
traced  for  many  generations.  Tbe  Hapsburg  lip  has  been  noted  in  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  Hapsburgs  since  the  family  came  into  prominence  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Features  of  all  kinds  are  inherited,  as  anyone  who  has  ever  spent 
some  time  in  a  family  portrait  gallery  where  the  ancestors  were  genuine  and 
the  paintings  reasonably  true  to  life,  knows  very  well.  Certain  features  of 
European  families  can  be  traced  for  many  generations.  The  tendency  to  have 
six  toes  or  to  have  an  extra  finger  runs  in  certain  families.  So  small  a  thing  as 
a  patch  of  white  hair  in  a  particular  part  of  the  head  may  be  the  subject  of 
hereditary  transmission.  Moles  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body  are  inherited. 
All  these,  however,  are  characters  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  that  have  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  family  strain 
and  have  become  su1)ject8  of  transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 
They  provide  no  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters. 

Variation* — What  is  even  more  surprising  in  biology,  however,  is  that  there 
is  another  marvelous  force  at  work  quite  as  incomprehensible  in  its  way,  per- 
haps even  more  so,  than  that  of  heredity.  This  is  variation.  All  creatures 
have  a  tendency  to  vary  from  their  parents.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
offspring  resemble  parents  so  closely  as  to  be  quite  similar.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  however,  have  noteworthy,  individual,  distinctive  qualities. 
Occasionally  these  qualities  may  be  traced  to  the  less  immediate  ancestors  and 
then  we  talk  about  reversion.  Occasionally  there  appears  in  a  child  some  trait 
or  anomaly  supposed  to  be  remotely  ancestral  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  atavism. 
Whenever  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  offspring  of  exceptional  parents  to  regress 
toward  the  racial  average,  we  talk  of  regression.  Tall  parents  often  have 
tall  children,  some  of  them  may,  by  a  special  tendency  of  heredity,  l)e  taller 
even  than  themselves.  Most  of  them  will  be  shorter,  however,  and  tend  to 
regress  toward  the  racial  average. 

Few  people  understand  what  a  wonderful  power  among  living  things  is 
exerted  by  this  very  opposite  of  heredity — variation.  All  the  possibility  of 
improvement  not  only  in  humanity  but  among  all  living  things  is  dependent 
on  variation.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  how  offspring  re- 
semble parents.  They  are  of  them,  therefore  they  are  like  them.  When  we 
analyze  the  problem  of  herwlity,  however,  and  find  that  the  connecting  link 
between  offspring  and  parents  is  always  only  a  single  cell  of  less  than  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  mystery  of  heredity  looms  up  in 
all  its  immensity.  This  minute  bit  of  protoplasm,  so  small  that  it  recjuires 
a  rather  strong  power  of  the  miscroscope  to  see  it,  somehow  contains  com- 
pressed within  itself  all  the  qualities  that  characterize  the  parent  and  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  Among  animals,  the  color  of  the  eyes 
and  hairy  covering,  the  form  and  height  of  the  animal,  its  generic  charac- 
teristics, and  its  individual  characters — all  are  contained  within  this  minute 
spherule.  The  white  blaze  on  the  horse's  hind  leg,  the  black  blotch  on  the 
puppy's  face,  the  white  lock  on  a  human  head,  are  all  carried  over  from 
one  generation  to  another  with  all  the  other  qualities  in  this  small  package. 
That  is  the  mvstery  of  hereditv. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  mystery  quite  as  great  and  even  more 
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difficult  to  uri«I»  rrtand — variation.  This  tend^my  t*-  van-  i?  th*:*  l«a^ii^  for 
whatever  evr,IutL''«n  ther»ir  L*  in  the  world.  S^m»-  livincr  thincr*  van*-  in  ?uch 
a  wav  a*  to  Yte  Ij^ner  suitc-d  to  their  ^mvironm-nt  than  tiu  y  wenr  before  and 
then  th»rS€  outlive  others  because  more  favorably  situate*!,  and  natural  selec- 
tion brinir=  about  a  maintenance  of  tlie  favorable  vanatirn.  Inst»ra«l,  then,  of 
patients  \i*^ln2  impre<seil  with  the  unfavoral»le  influrn«:-e  of  herelity.  they 
ghcuM  rather  I*-  made  to  fe»^l  the  weight  of  the  id*>a  that  whatever  evil  ten- 
dencies the  f»an?nt  has  the  child  is  m«.'re  likely  to  have  less  of  them  than 
more,  so  that  variation  tends  to  make  the  race  better.  We  have  had  too  much 
gtr*>ss  laid  on  the  h^-reiity  of  unfortunate  qualities  and  entinrly  too  little  made 
of  the  variation  tendency,  which  is  cr-nstantly  liftin;i  the  rac-e  up.  It  is.  of 
course,  only  what  ha:>p»rns  in  everything  else,  unfavorablr  are  likt^ly  to  have 
more  weight  than  favorable  su^gf-stions,  and  unWs  th^^se  lauer  are  emtthasiz*tl 
their  iRr!i:*nr-e  bec*^mes  swanij-etl.  This  has  hapft^^neil  with  regard  to  varia- 
tion. It  is  quite  as  ;mf»)rtant  a  biological  ^.-bm^nt  as  her»'»lity  an»l  it  makt< 
for  the  nmoval  of  unf*;rtnnate  qualities,  ytt  it  has  n-ver  become  a  popular 
idea  and  is  little  apprer-iatefl  ev»-n  by  phv^icians. 

Patients  who  are  worri*^!  ar-out  their  h^rr^^lity  will,  after  a  frank  discus- 
sion of  our  present  knowledge  of  heredity  and  its  co-ordinate  factor  of  varia- 
tion, lost-  nurst  of  their  dn-ad  r.f  this  specter  of  supp»iseii  evil  influence  which 
so  often  proves  the  source  of  discourag^^ment  and  failure  to  react  properly 
against  pathological  conditions.  There  is  probably  no  phase  of  m«>3em 
biolosy  in  which  the  so-calW  popularization  of  s<:-ien«?e  has  d*"»ne  more  harm 
by  prrtvidinsr  an  abundant  source  o^  unfortunate  su^r-^estion-.  What^-ver  in- 
fluence^  her*d:ty  has  in  rplation  to  dis«-ase  is  favorahl*-  tn  the  human  race. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  exert e«l  bv  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  v»t  the  verv 
consequenr-e  r<f  this  i-  that  th»^  children  of  pan-nts  who  have  sufferetl  from 
a  particular  di-^+ase^  are  likely  to  hav^*  gn^^atrr  averaire  resistance  to  it  than 
the  ^en^rrality  of  mankind,  since  their  fiarents  pass»>l  the  a:I^"*  up  to  repnv 
ductive  activity  w:th*»ut  succumbiniJr  to  it.  For  cancer,  tui-ierculosis  and 
Fvi>hilis  this  t^aehinir  is  of  srtecial  value  and  i-  liP'^^mMv  m^re  eiT»:n?tivtf  than 
any  other  sin::!*.-  means  could  \^  to  pr»^vent  the  ravair»:-s  of  thtf  disease  if  it 
should  o<:r:ur.  sincc  it  keeps  the  pati»nt  fn'Oi  interfering  with  his  own  resistive 
vitality  by  the  discouraging  conviction  that  there  is  no  possible  hope  for  him 
because  his  pan.*nts  also  sutfereil  from  the  di-^ease. 


CHAPTER  V 

PREMONITIONS 

A  state  of  mind  that  disturFr?  many  f'eof'b  spri«Tjsly.  s«">me times  even  pro- 
ducing physical  n-sults,  Waustr  of  thf*  burden  of  dr*-ad  that  hanijs  over  them, 
i«  that  in  which  att»^-ntion  is  pai-l  to  preni-nition*  r-f  evil.  There  are  two 
of  Th*^*^-  ^en^-ral  ci'nditi'*'ns  to  V»e  o^n-id^nd.  In  the  on«=^  there  is  a  definite 
feeling  that  some  sr-*tial  evil,  occasinnally  very  particularly  ''Utline*!  in  the 
mind,  as  a  ra:Ip«a«l  a<«-id*rnt.  ure.  i»r  a  str^-^t  arvi«l'  nr  of  s«.-riie  kind,  is  to 
occur.     In  another  mental  contliti«m  there  is  a  gfn*ric  pr»:rm»»nition  of  evil. 
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as  if  the  wor.^t  were  sure  to  happen  and  the  j)atients  nuist  be  constantly 
preparing  for  it.  Occasionally  this  takes  on  some  such  form  as  an  assurance 
of  earlv  breakdown  in  health,  or  of  death  at  an  untimely  a<re,  or  of  some 
cripplin*^  infirmity.  This  represents,  of  course,  only  one  form  of  lack  of 
control  over  the  mind,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  physical  suffering  it  may 
occasion.  Only  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  patients  who  suffer  from 
this  state  of  mind  realize  it.  Sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that 
bring  it  about  and  of  the  real  significance  of  premonitions  will  do  more 
to  help  patients  than  anything  else. 

Every  now  and  then  newspa|>ers  tell  the  story  of  someone  who  had  an 
impending  sense  of  danger,  perhaps  of  a  ])articular  form  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, which  he  could  not  shake  off  and  which  finally  came  true.  Some- 
times  it  is  a  fire  that  was  anticipated,  though  without  any  reason  except 
the  dread,  and  precautions  that  eventually  proved  life-saving  to  the  patient 
were  taken,  or  at  least  friends  were  told  of  it  so  that  the  person  seemed 
actually  to  have  had  some  warning  beforehand  of  the  danger  that  was  to 
come.  Sometimes  it  is  the  story  of  a  railroad  accident,  which  some  particularly 
fortunate  individual  escaped,  because  of  a  premonition  that  made  him  take 
another  train  or  make  a  happy  change  of  cars.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  times 
when  j)remonitions  failed,  nor  of  the  disappointments  of  such  dreads.  Most 
people  laugh  at  the  stories,  but  a  few  individuals  become  seriously  impressed 
with  the  possibility  of  such  warnings  and  then  make  themselves  miserable 
by  having  frequent  premonitions. 

Etiology. — As  to  the  origin  of  these  premonitions  it  is  hard  to  say.  They 
occur  more  frequently  on  dark  days  than  in  bright  weather  and  arc  com- 
plained of  much  more  in  spring  and  fall  than  during  the  cold  brisk  winter 
or  during  the  sunmier  time.  A  succession  of  very  hot  days,  however,  brings 
a  series  of  premonitions,  esj)ecially  with  regard  to  accidents  by  heat,  that  is 
not  surprising  since  the  newspaj)er8  have  many  accounts  of  sunstrokes  and 
there  is  every  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  danger  of  this  kind.  How  large 
a  role  suggestion  plays  in  the  matter  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  after 
some  [)articularly  serious  railroad  accident  numy  people  have  premoni- 
tions   that    tbev    mav    be    hurt    and    occasionally    tluv    put    themselves    to 

ft  *  ft  »  L 

considerable  inconvenience  in  choosing  the  car  in  which  they  will  sit, 
if  the  last  serious  preceding  accident  of  which  tluy  have  heard  haj)]>ens 
to  have  brought  death  mainly  in  a  particular  car  of  a  train.  It  is 
always  suggestible  people  who  are  likely  to  have  premonitions.  The  thought 
comes  very  simply  at  first,  they  dwell  on  it  a  little  unwillingly,  then 
they  find  it  impossible  to  banish  it  and  finally  it  may  become  a  positive 
obsession.  The  soil  and  the  seed  for  suggestion  are  both  needed  to  produce 
premcmitions. 

Royce  suggests  that  many  of  the  supposedly  fulfilled  premonitions  are 
really  only  pseudo-presentiments  and  represent  an  instantaneous  and  irre- 
sistible hallucination  of  memory,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  impression  that 
there  has  been  a  previous  dream  or  other  warning  ])resaging  the  facts, 
though  no  such  phenomenon  actually  took  place.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  an  auto-suggestion  consequent  u])on  the  hearing  of  other  fulfilled 
presentiments  that  sometime  some  such  thing  must  also  occur  to  us,  and  then 
when  a  happening  that  reminds  us  of  something  in  the  previous  stories  of 
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presentimcntfi  comes  there  is  the  sudden  responsive  feeling  "why,  this  is  what 
I  saw  or  must  have  seen  in  my  dream/' 

Podmorc  su^fifegts  an  illusion  of  memory  magnifying  or  rearranging  the 
details  of  a  recent  dream  or  premonitory  impression,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
into  the  happenings.  Dreams  ar«  so  vague  that  unless  they  have  l)een  written 
down  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  them  an  hour  after  they  occurred  and  a  day 
or  two  later  we  have  onlv  the  merest  hint  of  what  thev  were.  If  this  can 
be  made  to  have  any  connection  with  a  casualty  of  any  kind  that  happens 
8ubs(»quentlv  we  mav  verv  readilv  recreate  the  dream  with  its  details  concordant 
to  the  event.  Certainly  no  reliance  can  l)e  placed  on  a  story  of  a  dream  ful- 
filled unless  the  dream  was  told  before  the  happening. 

Premonitions  of  Death. — Certain  premonitions  are  common  and  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  physician's  notice.  Among  old  i)eople  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  a  premonition  of  death  will  hang  over  them  for  days,  seriously 
disturbing  them  and  their  friends,  hampering  often  a  healthy  reaction  against 
disease  and  always  lowering  resistive  vitality.  Many  of  them  have  heard 
stories  which  make  them  credit  the  belief  that  such  premonitions  are  likely 
to  come  true  and  therefore  thev  cannot  shake  them  off.  Thev  have  heard 
stories  of  people  who  have  become  convinced  that  they  were  going  to  die  at  a 
particular  time  on  a  particular  day  and  whose  conviction  has  been  proven 
by  the  event.  Like  all  the  other  premonitions,  whatever  truth  there  may 
appear  to  be  in  them,  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  has 
premonitions  and  occasionally,  therefore,  one  of  them  must  come  true. 
Those  that  are  fulfilU'd  create  such  an  impression  that  they  are  remembered, 
while  those  that  fail  are  forgotten,  until,  though  it  is  not  realized,  it  becomes 
true  that  fulfilled  premonitions  represi'nt  exactly  that  much  misunderstoo<l 
principle  that  the  exception  proves  tlie  rule.  The  rule  is  that  premonitions 
fail.  Exceptionally,  however,  a  premonition  comes  true.  Instead  of  prov- 
ing that  premonitions  mean  anything,  the  rarity  of  their  fulfillment 
proves  the  rule  of  their  non-significance  and  demonstrates  that  they  are 
merely  coincidences. 

Persuasion  of  Short  Life. — Much  mental  suffering  occurs  in  nervous  peo- 
ple as  a  consequence  of  a  premonition  or  persuasion  which  comes  to  them  in 
middle  life  that  they  are  destined  not  to  live  very  long.  This  is  a  commoner 
impression  than  is  usually  thought  and  comes  to  nearly  everyone  at  some 
time  in  life.  Especially  is  it  likely  to  come  to  those  who  have  suffered 
some  severe  illness  and  who  know  how  weak  they  were  during  their  con- 
valescence and,  in  spite  of  their  thorough  recovery  of  strength,  cannot  quite 
]XTsua<h*  themselves  Imt  that  an  ailment  which  made  them  so  weak  must  surely 
have  sa])ped  their  vitality  so  as  to  make  long  life  for  them  impossible.  It  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  vague  dreads  that  men  always  seem  to  lie  harboring,  but 
there  are  times  that  it  bt^comes  so  prominent  and  so  influential  in  the  pr(>- 
duction  of  depressive  f(»elings  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  means  at 
hand  to  counteract  it  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  last  ten  years  1  have  made 
it  a  practice  to  ask,  not  only  all  my  patients  but  most  of  my  actpiaintanc^es 
above  To  years  of  age  whether  they  had  ever  expiTienee<l  sucli  a  premonition.  I 
have  particularly  asked  what  were  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  hoj^ 
of  long  life  for  them  when  they  were  in  their  forties  and  fifties.  Without 
exception  I  have  been  told  by  all  those  who  had  the  education  and  leisure  to 
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be  at  all  introspective,  that  they  had  felt  sure  that  they  would  not  have 
long  life. 

Most  of  the  men  consulted  took  out  life  insurance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit  their  families  after  their  death  rather  than  themselves  during  life. 
Indeed  it  seems  not  an  unusual  thing  for  men  to  have  some  experience  with 
an  ailment  between  40  and  55  which  makes  them  realize  their  mortalitv 
much  more  than  the  deaths  of  their  friends  around  them  had  succeeded  in 
doing.  Premonitions  and  impressions,  then,  of  this  kind  evidently  mean 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  long  life  is  concerned.  Practically  every- 
one has  them,  and  since,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  men  do  not  live  to 
die  of  old  age,  it  would  seem  that  their  premonition  of  comparatively  short 
life  was  fulfilled.  Occasionally  a  man  will  be  found  at  the  age  of  fifty 
unwilling  to  take  up  further  work  or  develop  his  business  because  of  the  dread 
that  has  come  over  him  that  he  may  not  live  long  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  while.  Where  there  is  serious  kidney  or  heart  trouble  such  an  abstention 
from  business  is  commendable,  but  in  manv  cases  it  leaves  a  man  without 
occupation  or  with  insufficient  occupation  and  he  becomes  short-circuited  on 
himself  with  more  serious  results  from  worry  than  would  have  come  from 
work. 

Publication  of  Fulfilled  Premonitions. — The  publication  of  fulfilled  pre- 
monitions has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  especially  fertile  source  of  pre- 
monitions for  other  people.  Every  now  and  then  someone  goes  to  bed  in  a 
hotel  having  communicated  to  friends  the  idea  that  he  fears  there  may  be 
fire  before  morning.  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  out  of  ten  people  who  sleep  in 
a  strange  hotel  fail  to  have  some  such  thought,  they  do  not  consider  it  a  pre- 
monition, however,  but  only  a  suggestion  for  the  taking  of  proper  precautions 
so  as  to  know  where  exits  and  fire  escapes  and  other  means  of  escape  are  sit- 
uated, so  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  fire  they  may  not  have  to  do  any 
thinking,  but  may  have  already  made  up  their  minds  what  they  shall  do.  This 
sort  of  premonition,  if  we  call  it  by  that  name,  has  a  definite  useful  purpose. 
Occasionally  it  seems  marvelously  provident.  The  other  makes  its  possessor 
toss  sleepless  a  portion  of  the  night,  does  no  good  and  much  harm.  If,  how- 
ever, the  premonition  has  been  communicated  to  someone  else  and  then  a 
fire  should  occur,  the  reporting  of  the  fulfilled  premonition  comes  to  a  lot 
of  weak-minded  people  as  a  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  a  question  of  coincidence  in  a  succession  of  events  by  no  means 
connected  in  any  causal  relation,  yet  by  the  unthinking  set  down  as  showing 
the  possibility  of  such  premonitions  being  supremely  significant.  If  we  had 
all  the  stories  of  unfulfilled  premonitions  also  published  then  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  others  would  be  clear. 

An  Unfulfilled  Premonition. — There  is  an  excellent  story  of  a  strong 
but  unfulfilled  premonition  told  by  Carl  Schurz  in  his  "Recollections,"  which 
seems  to  me  such  a  good  antidote  to  the  influence  of  supposed  premonitions, 
that  every  physician  should  know  its  details  for  their  psychotherapeutic  value 
with  patients  prone  to  be  troubled  in  this  way.  The  ease  with  which  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  premonition  was  relieved  as  soon  as  another 
forcible  suggestion  that  the  danger  was  past  took  possession  of  him,  shows 
how  such  states  of  mind  can  be  altered  with  no  more  real  reason  for  the 
alteration  than  there  was  for  the  original  depression. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  hattle  of  Chancellorsvillc  General  Schurz  awoke 
with  the  absolute  persuasion  that  at  last  his  time  had  come  and  he  was  to 
be  killed  that  day.  He  had  never  had  such  a  premonition  before.  He  had 
heard  of  many  cases  in  which  such  premonitions  proved  the  forerunner  of 
death.  He  realized  how  ridiculous  was  the  idea  that  he  should  know  anything 
about  what  the  future  held  for  him,  even  vaguely,  and  he  tried  to  shake  it 
off.  He  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  after  he  took  up  the 
routine  work  of  the  day  the  force  of  the  premonition  would  be  lost.  It  was 
not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  increase  in  power  over  him.  Finally 
the  idea  became  so  imperative  that  he  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  of  farewell 
to  his  wife  and  friends,  telling  them  that  he  had  been  tempted  to  do  so 
because  of  this  premonition  of  danger.  When  he  went  into  battle — and  it 
may  be  recalled  that  the  Eleventh  Corps  did  some  fighting  at  Chancel lorsvi lie 
that  dav — lie  was  sure  that  now  the  end  was  not  far  off.  It  did  not  take  awav  his 
courage,  however,  and  though  he  was  well  in  tlie  zone  of  danger,  he  issucnl  his 
orders  and  kept  his  troops  well  in  hand  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  battle. 

Finally  his  aide-de-camp,  riding  toward  the  front  of  the  line  l>eside  him, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  All  in  an  instant  the  thought  came  over  him  tliat 
this  was  the  only  danger  that  was  likely  to  be  near  him  for  the  day.  The 
burden  of  premonition  lifted  from  him  as  if  the  fact  that  a  friend  had  been 
killed  beside  him  gave  him  an  assurance  that  he  himself  was  not  to  be 
taken.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  his  thinking  so,  but  his  feelings 
of  solicitude  with  regard  to  himself  and  his  fate  faded  completely  and  at 
once.  He  continued  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  of  danger  and  was  un- 
touched. He  himself  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  his  premonition  had 
come  true,  as  well  it  might  in  the  midst  of  the  very  serious  danger  which  he 
faced,  it  would  have  seemed  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  impression  that  pre- 
monitions have  a  meaning  other  than  that  of  coincidence.  It  was,  however, 
a  magnificent  example  of  a  failed  premonition  quite  as  striking  as  any  of  the 
stories  that  are  told  about  premonitions  that  came  true. 

B61e  of  Coincidence. — This  must  be  remembered  in  many  of  our  argu- 
ments in  medical  and  other  scientific  matters.  Most  diseases  are  self- 
limited,  therefore  anything  that  is  given  as  a  remedy  for  them  just  about 
the  time  that  nature  has  succeeded  in  conquering  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  bringing  about  the  cure  of  the  patient,  seems  to  be  curative.  Such 
cures,  often  remedies  of  supposed  wonderful  potency,  come  and  go  in  medi- 
cine by  the  hundred  every  ten  years.  Such  curious  doctrines  as  that  of  the 
influence  of  maternal  impressions  in  producing  deformities  and  defects  in 
the  unl)om  child  are  founded  on  nothing  better  than  these  coincidences. 
They  are  often  very  startling,  but  the  rule  by  which  they  must  be  judged 
is  the  number  of  times  in  which  in  spite  of  similar  conditions  no  premonition 
takes  place.  Literally  thousands  of  people  go  to  bed  every  night  who  are 
to  be  waked  by  the  danger  of  fire  before  morning  and  yet  have  no  premonition 
of  it.  Literally  millions  of  people  have  gone  to  bed  in  recent  years  with- 
out any  premonition  of  earthquake,  yet  have  l>een  wakened  l>efore  morning 
with  their  houses  tumbling  around  them.  If  a  few  people  have  premonitions 
in  these  cases  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  coincidence  and  not  anything 
else,  for  these  are  exceptions,  and  this  again  is  a  case  of  the  exception 
proving  the  rule. 
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Premonitions  and  Superstitions — ^Thirteen.— Occasionally  premonitions  are 
connocterl  with  certain  events  that  are  themselves,  even  thoii|]^h  happening 
quite  accidentally,  supposed  to  be  portentous.  How  many  people,  for  instance, 
feel  quite  uncomfortable  if  they  sit  down  thirteen  at  a  table.  The  very  fact 
of  the  gatherin*:^  of  thirteen  is  supposed  to  be  a  spontaneous  or  automatic 
premonition  that  is  a  forewarning  of  evil  that  has  to  come  to  some  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  this  superstition  continues  to  have  a  vogue  and  an  influence 
over  peo})le's  minds  because  stories  are  told  that  are  supposed  to  confirm  it. 
Needless  to  say,  when  these  stories  are  true,  they  are  merely  coincidences. 
Out  of  any  baker's  dozen  of  people  who  sit  down  to  dinner  it  is  not  surprising 
if  one  should  die  or  be  killed  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  stories,  however, 
are  merely  sensational  inventions  worked  up  to  be  given  to  the  public 
because  a  number  of  people  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing.  Probably 
one  of  the  stories  that  has  gone  the  rounds  most  and  that  has  served  to  con- 
firm many  people  in  their  uneasiness  over  the  number  13  is  that  which  is 
told  as  liappening  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  some  friends,  supposedly  the  year 
the  great  English  litterateur  died. 

Tlie  story  runs  that  just  as  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  friends  were  about  to  sit 
down  to  the  table  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  thirteen  present.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  tradition  in  the  matter  it  is  the  one  who  first  gets  up  from 
table  under  these  circumstances  that  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  malignant 
influence.  When  the  end  of  the  dinner  had  arrived,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Arnold  and  two  very  healthy  friends,  brothers,  arose  simultaneously. 
According  to  the  widely  diffused  newspaper  account  of  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Arnold  himself  died  within  the  year  and  one  of  the  brothers  was  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  an  English  passenger  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Australia  in  six 
months,  while  the  other  brother  committed  suicide  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Careful  investigation  of  the  details  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
story  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  who  was  suffering 
from  heart  trouble  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  not  likely  to  take  part 
In  any  such  arrangement  because  of  the  constant  danger,  well-known  to  him- 
self, of  sudden  death  in  his  case.  This  might  happen  at  any  time  and  might 
seem  to  confirm  the  superstition.  The  dates  of  the  story,  moreover,  are  all 
wrong,  ^fatthew  Arnold's  death  and  the  loss  of  the  English  passenger  vessel 
in  Australian  waters,  referred  to,  do  not  occur  within  five  years  of  each  other. 
The  story  has  gone  round  the  world.  The  correction  will  never  reach  so 
far.  The  story  is  startling;  the  explanation  commonplace.  Many  people 
will  continue  to  believe  that  here,  at  least,  was  one  striking  confirmation  of 
their  superstition. 

It  is  curious  how  the  force  of  this  "13"  superstition  has  continued  in 
spite  of  education  and  enlightenment.  Most  passenger  vessels  now  built 
have  no  staterooms  numbered  thirteen.  On  certain  streets  in  large  cities  one 
finds  the  number  12i/^  (until  this  year  it  was  so  on  my  own)  substituted 
for  thirteen.  Sometimes  one  finds  "twelve  a"  or  something  similar.  In 
the  large  hotels,  where  they  have  immense  banquet  halls  with  the  tables 
numbered  so  that  guests  may  be  able  to  find  their  places,  I  have  often  noted 
that  there  was  no  table  number  thirteen.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  new 
skyscraper  buildings  twenty  stories  and  more  in  height  there  has  been  ques- 
tion of  skipping  the  thirteenth  floor  as  a  designation,  because  while  most 
42 
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n*=<JT)!e  ■woulf!  he  Tnite  nndishiTtwd  about  it.  some  do  not  care  to  have  an 
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ri^cf  rn  rhe  thirtefiirh  floor,  zivinff  as  an  excuse  that  clients  or  natrons  'io 
not  i^are  to  come  to  the  thirteenth  floor.  In  antomobile  races  men  are  w:ll:n;i 
to  riiajc  their  lives  hy  sroins  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  on  roads  nerer  inten<?ed 
for  3ur:h  pert'ormances,  "nut  rhey  renise  ro  rai^  behind  the  fell  number  th:rt«ren. 
This,  after  ail.  can  be  reinlily  umiersrooii.  Tin*  -i:;ihtest  rhiniT  that  takes 
awav  a  man  a  comolete  confidence  in  himself  mav  he  prions  in  an  automo- 
bile  goin^  as  fast  as  these.  Men  most  not  think  of  fear  or  they  li^se  some 
of  thi-ir  p»  Tv-r  an«l  ronrn.I  ovi>r  thems«-lvHS  and  their  machine.  T::ey  niu-st 
simply  forsK  everything  except  the  task  before  them. 

The  belief  in  the  thirteen  superstition  is  one  form  ot  acceptance  of  r» re- 
monitions.  That  of  itrelf  should  be  enough  to  enable  sensiiiie  peopi*?  to 
throw  them  off.  Above  all.  it  must  be  remembereil  that  *uch  suDnr.!?t*i 
malianant  influence,  when  allowed  to  affect  people,  impaiirs  their  presence 
of  mind  and  mav  thus  lead  ud  to  the  accitlent  or  mishap  which  it  is  ?'j;^ 
posed  to  foreshailow.  TV. is  i?  the  *eri«)us  feature  of  such  premonitions  and 
dreads.  Unless  peoplt^  can  be  persna«led  sensibly  to  be  rid  of  them  they 
haniiicap  themaelv*^  w!irn«-vf:r  th»^y  are  plai.>-d  :n  liannf-r  that  causes  them  to 
recur  to  the  thou^rht  of  the  premonition  or  dreaiL  While  tht-re  is  abs4'»luttlT 
nothing  but  coincidence  in  even  the  supposed  true  stories,  and  many  of  the 
atori^--  are  merely  sensational  inventions,  ytrc  people  n»-ed  to  b»-  p^r^uadeii  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  incubus  that  settles  over  them  because  of  such  itleas. 

Premonitioni  and  Telepathy. — There  are  many  peor-le  who  think  that  pre- 
monitions have  somethinff  to  do  with  telepathy.  Somehi^w  the  future  event 
is  supposed  to  b*^  able  to  send  some  message  to  specially  susceptible  minds. 
Either  that,  of  course,  or  there  is  some  bein^:  in  another  worM  whose  interest 
is  sufficient  to  convey  some  inkling  of  the  future.  A  little  considerati^^n  of 
this  suliject,  how»;vrr.  shows  the  utter  lack  of  rationality  in  any  such  opinion. 
Future  events,  havin^r  as  yet  no  existence,  cannot  in  any  way  influence  intel- 
ligence. Such  future-  events,  when  dependent  on  human  free  will,  are  quite 
impossible  of  being  fonrtold  and.  as  has  been  said,  no  bein:?  except  the  Creator 
Himself  knows  anything  about  them.  It  would  be  onlv  from  Him.  then,  that 
informari'.n  rriigLt  be  sup  pose*  1  tM  c-nie  and  it  would  be  hanl  to  think  such 
information  would  be  so  vaone  and  indefinite  as  to  leave  ro<?m  for  tioubt 
and.  be^i'les,  often  defeat  its  purpose  of  protect i«?n  by  seriously  disturbing 
patients  and  lfr=sening  tbrir  presence  «.'f  mi  nil.  There  is  no  reas<)nable  explana- 
tion by  whirh  a  hiiriian  b»  ing  can  ^>e  sup['«:sed  to  obtain  knowletl:;e  of  a  future 
ev^.-nt  i:n!e>s  th«:r*-  is  a  complete  overt  urn  inir  of  the  ordinarv  laws  of  nature 
and  then  it  wo:: Id  U?  reas<->nably  5upp«)seii  that  no  doubt  of  the  significance 
of  tht;  »;\>-nt  would  be  h.-ft. 

X^^arly  all  of  us  have  premonitions  that  fail.  Only  a  few  especiallv  intro- 
apertive  people  wlio  are  constantly  afraid  of  what  will  hapr^in  to  them,  and 
who  are  sure  that  the  worst  is  always  preparing  for  them,  have  their  premoni- 
tions come  true  more  than  r.nce  or  twice  in  life.  The  striking  fulfilhuvnts 
of  a  ff'W  premonitions  rould  l"»e  paralUled  by  an  en«lless  number  of  just 
as  itrikin^'  failures,  only  that  most  people  «lismiss  the  idea  completelv  fnirn 
th*ir  rninds  as  tr.o  fooli-h  to  be  further  talked  about.  It  is  quite  the  sam«' 
with  'Ir'nrr..-.  .Ml  th*-  w«.rM  il reams  and  there  would  bo  a  serious  violation 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities  if  some  dreams  di«i  not  come  true.     The  grvni 
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majority  of  mankind,  especially  after  the  age  of  thirty,  is  fearful  lest  some- 
thing ill  is  going  to  happen  to  them  and  their  premonitions  are  rather  fre- 
quent. If  some  of  these  did  not  come  true  then  the  mathematics  of  coin- 
cidences as  based  on  the  theory  of  probabilities  would  prove  false. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PERIODICAL  DEPRESSION 

Fits  of  periodical  depression,  familiarly  known  as  "the  blues/'  occur  in 
the  experience  of  practically  everyone.  In  some  people  they  are  only  slight 
and  passing.  In  others  they  last  for  hours  and  make  the  individual  quite 
miserable.  In  still  others,  without  actually  running  into  melancholia,  they 
produce  serious  discouragement  and  continuous  discomfort  which  persists 
even  for  days  and  makes  life  intolerable.  They  come  and  go  quite  unac- 
countably. During  their  occurrence  all  vitality  is  lowered,  appetite  lessened, 
aches  and  pains  are  emphasized,  sleep  may  be  disturbed,  exercise  becomes 
distasteful,  and  they  usually  present  an  interval  when  health  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Ordinarilv  when  described  as  "the  blues''  thev  have  no  definite  connec- 
tion  with  any  known  physical  cause.  They  are  passing  incidents  which  seem 
to  recur  at  irregular  intervals.  When  connected  with  physical  ills  they  are 
thought  of  directly  as  symptoms  of  these  ills.  All  forms  of  disease  may  be 
associated  with  such  fits  of  depression  and  many  physical  symptoms  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  these  periods  tliere  is  a  distinct  lowering  of 
physical  vitality  so  that  the  nerve  impulses  which  ordinarily  enable  functions 
to  be  performed  without  interference  are  interrupted,  or  at  least  are  inhibited, 
to  a  noteworthy  degree.  While  to  a  certain  extent  the  condition  is  a  mental 
disease,  it  may  be  modified  by  the  correction  of  physical  derangements,  by 
stimulation  and,  above  all,  by  suggestion  and  a  change  in  the  point  of  view. 

Serious  Pathological  Conditions. — Of  course,  such  periodical  fits  of  depres- 
sion are  associated  with  various  serious  progressive  ailments  and  then  are 
primarily  physical,  and  are  only  secondarily  psychic.  From  the  stand j)oint 
of  psychotherapy  it  is  important  to  remember  that  certain  serious  organic 
lesions  may  show  their  first  signs  in  the  patient's  mental  state.  It  is  not 
unusual,  for  instance,  for  the  disposition  of  a  ])atient  suffering  from  kidney 
disease  to  change  so  materially  that  the  attention  of  friends  is  called  to 
the  change  before  any  physical  symptom  of  the  nephritis  has  been  noted. 
Sometimes  for  a  year  there  will  be  a  progressive  clouding  of  what  had  pre- 
viously l>een  a  rather  happy  dis])opition.  Deci.<ions  will  be  made  more  slowly 
than  before.  The  judgment  will  be  impaired.  Tliere  are  some  striking 
examples  of  this  in  history,  of  which  the  unfortunate  Athenian  general,  Nicias, 
put  to  death  for  incapacity  that  was  undoubtedly  j)atliological,  is  one.  Pleas- 
ures will  be  taken  half-heartedly;  men  who  have  been  bright  and  jovial  will 
now  become  saturnine.  Men  who  have  been  the  life  of  parties  will  try  to 
hold  the  place  they  acquired  before,  though  all  around  them  will  perceive 
how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  maintain  the  role  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves.  Whenever  there  is  a  notable  change  in  disposition,  it  is  well  not  to 
attribute  it  to  some  passing  mental  condition  and,  above  all,  not  to  dismiss 
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it  as  a  peculiarity  unamcDable  to  treatment,  but  to  look  for  tlic  underlying 
pathological  basis  of  the  new  condition. 

In  this  way  physical  disease  will  sometimes  be  discovered  long  before  it 
otherwise  would  be.  This  must  be  particularly  noted  when  there  have  lK?en 
a  series  of  worries.  Occasionally  it  seems  enough  to  many  people  to  ascril»e 
a  change  of  disposition  to  the  troubles  that  have  come  over  a  patient.  If  a 
business  man  fails  or  passes  through  a  crisis  in  his  affairs  in  which  failure 
is  very  near,  or  he  has  many  business  worries  over  a  prolonged  period,  these 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be  quite  enough  to  explain  a  change  of  disjmsition. 
They  are,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  is  often  noted,  for,  in  excess,  melancholic 
tendencies  are  always  pathological,  that  is,  they  have  some  basis  in  a  serious 
mental  or  physical  change.  If  there  is  an  insidious  nephritis  already  at  work, 
its  symptoms  will  ])c  much  exaggerated  and  its  progress  accelerate<l  by  the 
worries  and  disquietude  of  such  a  time.  If  a  wife  loses  her  husband,  or  an 
only  son,  or  a  favorite  child,  the  occurrence  of  a  prolonged  period  of  depres- 
sion should  lead  to  a  careful  investigation  of  physical  conditions  and  of  the 
underlying  mental  state  in  the  hope  of  guarding  against  serious  develop- 
ments. 

Heart  Disease. — Periods  of  depression  are  also  common  in  heart  disease 
and  are  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  ]K?ginning  of  a  break  in  compensation. 
This  effect  is  not  so  simple  and  direct,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys. 
Probably  the  first  physical  symptom  of  a  break  in  compensation,  where  there 
is  real  valvular  heart  disease,  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urine.  This 
points  to  an  insufficient  elimination  of  the  product*  of  metabolism  and  to 
the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  toxic  substancc»s.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  lessened  circulation  through  the  kidneys  l)ecause  of  the  diseasi»d  heart. 
There  is  also  a  lessened  circulation  through  the  brain.  This  impairs  the 
function  of  the  brain  and  quite  naturally  leads  to  mental  depression,  slow- 
ness of  decision,  and  unwillingness  to  occupy  one's  self  with  many  things. 
Besides,  because  of  the  lessened  function  of  the  kidnev  the  circulatinor  blood 
not  only  does  not  nourish  so  well  but  it  tends  still  further  to  depress  the 
brain  cells  by  the  toxic  substances  that  are  in  it.  Depression  in  such  cases 
is  rather  to  be  expected  and  at  the  beginning  is  not  continuous  but  comes  in 
ever  longer  periods  with  shortening  intervals  as  the  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation progresses.  At  first,  like  other  diminutions  of  function,  it  is 
conservative  in  order  to  sj>are  the  heart  work. 

Respiraiory  Affections. — Very  curiously  an  affection  of  the  lungs  has 
exactly  the  o])posite  effect  and  is  likely  to  create  in  the  patient  an  artificial 
sense  of  well-being.  Spes  philiisica,  the  characteristic  hope  of  c(msumptive 
patients,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  described  by  many  a  careful  observer 
from  Hippocrates  and  Oalen  to  our  own  time.  A  lessened  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  produces  a  certain  slei^])iness,  but  this  seems  to  be  preceded  by 
a  period  of  slight  excitation.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  inhalation  of  laughing  gas.  Practically  the  only  direct 
phvsical  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  nitrous-dioxide  is  to  shut  off  our  oxv<Ten 
and  it  is  a  slight  ]}eriod  of  deoxygenation  that  produces  the  anestlusia  by  this 
agent.  Whether  we  have  not  in  this  the  explanation  of  the  ftvling  of  thi» 
consumj)tive,  so  that  often  on  the  day  before  his  death  he  plans  a  numl)er  of 
things  that  he  is  going  to  do  next  year,  may  require  more  careful  investiga- 
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tion,  l)ut  the  suggestion  may  serve  to  show  how  much  disposition,  hoth  lively 
and  serious,  depends  on  physical  factors  as  well  as  on  the  natural  state  of 
mind. 

MENTAL  STATES  OF  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Quite  apart  from  these  serious  ailments,  however,  there  are  passing  phases 
of  depression  that  come  to  nearly  everyone  after  adult  life  is  reached  that  are 
likely  to  ho  somewhat  more  frequent  as  years  go  on,  but  that  are  not  entirely 
unknown  even  in  early  years.  They  are  more  likely  to  come  to  those  who 
feel  that  life  has  been  somewhat  of  a  failure  and  that  they  have  accomplished 
very  little  in  spite  of  all  that  they  have  tried  to  do.  Not  infrequently  they 
come,  however,  to  those  who  in  the  estimation  of  other  people  have  made  a 
magnificent  success  of  life.  The  rich  man,  after  he  has  made  his  fortune, 
unless  he  continues  to  engross  himself  with  some  time-taking  and  interest- 
claiming  work,  may  be  the  subject  of  repeated  attacks  of  mental  depression. 
Social  leaders  among  women  who  begin  to  feel  something  of  the  emptiness 
of  social  striving,  after  they  have  made  what  is  called  a  success  in  society  and 
at  the  time  when  they  are  the  envy  of  many  on  the  social  ladder  below  them, 
are  particularly  likely  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  "the  blues."  The  only 
men  and  women  who  are  free  from  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  even  they  not 
absolutely,  are  those  who  are  busily  engaged  with  some  occupation  not  entirely 
selfish  in  which  they  can  see  that  what  they  are  doing  is  accomplishing 
something  for  the  people  around  them. 

Very  often  an  attack  of  depression  is  ushered  in  by  some  small  disappoint- 
ment. As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  not  the  causative  factor  but  is  only  an 
occasion  which  makes  manifest  the  depressed  state  that  has  existed  for  some 
time  and  that  now  declares  itself  openly.  In  the  same  way  only  a  slight 
occasion  is  necessary  apparently  to  dispel  clouds  that  hang  over  a  person  in 
the  milder  attacks  of  depression,  because,  for  some  time  before,  relief  has  been 
preparing  itself  and  a  livelier  phase  of  existence  has  been  gradually  coming  on. 
Relief  can  be  promised  with  absolute  assurance,  but  freedom  from  relapse 
cannot  be  assured  and  the  only  true  source  of  consolation  that  is  helj)ful  is 
the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  are  successive  phases  of  existence 
quite  as  likely  to  be  periodic  as  certain  physical  facts  in  life.  Depression 
is  likely  to  be  a  little  more  manifest  in  the  morning  than  at  other  times, 
partly  because  the  interests  of  the  day  have  not  yet  come  to  occupy  the  mind, 
but  mainly  because  the  physical  life  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  and  the 
temperature  is  lower  during  the  morning  hours  than  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Just  as  soon  as  peoi)le  realize  the  physical  nature  of  certain  dis- 
positional changes  they  give  much  less  depressive  significance  to  them. 

Occupation  of  Mind. — The  most  important  feature  of  the  treatment  of 
depression  of  mind  is  to  secure  somehow  such  occupation  as  will  catch  the 
attention  and  arouse  the  interest.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  How 
effective  it  is,  however,  can  be  best  judged  from  what  one  notes  of  the  effect 
of  such  things  as  physical  pain  or  great  solicitude  for  someone  else  besides 
themselves.  I  have  known  a  mother,  whose  fits  of  "the  blues"  were  getting 
deeper  and  the  intervals  growing  shorter  to  be  roused  from  her  condition  when 
all  means  had  failed  by  the  elopement  of  a  daughter  who  had  been  partly 
pushed  into  leaving  because  things  had  become  so  unpleasant  around  home 
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during  her  mother's  depression,  and  any  ehanire  scorned  weleome.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  a  doctor  friend  who  felt  quite  alarmed  ahout  his  growing 
depression  and  who  even  had  some  fears  lo?t,  if  it  continued  to  deepen,  he 
might  commit  suicide.  He  was  completely  lifted  out  of  his  increasing  depres- 
sion hy  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  his  boy  of  sixteen.  The  pneumonia 
did  not  end  bv  crisis  but  bv  Ivsis  and  for  weeks  he  had  verv  little  sleep. 
He  confessed  that  the  intense  preoccupation  of  mind  had  completely  driven 
away  his  bluts  and  had  even  done  much  to  relieve  him  of  various  digestive 
B}Tnptoms  to  wliich  he  had  previously  attributed  his  depression. 

Again  and  again  I  have  known  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  pros|x»rity.  found 
life  dull  and  rather  hard  to  bear,  and  who  just  as  soon  as  a  crisis  in  their 
affairs  compelled  them  to  pay  attention  to  other  thin<rs  than  themselves  and 
the  state  of  tlicir  feelings,  grew  better  mentally  and  physically.  It  seems 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  it  is  the  man  of  little  occupation, 
as  a  rule,  or  at  least  of  occupations  that  are  not  insistent,  who  is  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  insonmia,  while  the  verv  busv  man,  especiallv  the  man  busv 
not  about  one  or  two  narrow  interests,  but  alwut  a  number,  is  seldom  so 
bothered.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  depression  of  mind  than  loss 
of  sleep  or  supposed  loss  of  sleep.  Even  women  who,  while  living  in  ease  and 
comfort,  had  much  to  complain  of  as  regards  depression,  often  lose  entirely 
their  tendencies  to  "the  blues*'  or  have  fits  of  them  at  much  longer  intervals, 
when  necessity  compels  them  either  to  earn  their  own  living  or,  at  least,  to 
occupy  themselves  much  more  with  absolutely  necessary  duties. 

Provmon  of  Occupation. — It  is  a  hard  matter  to  create  such  occupation 
of  mind  as  will  be  satisfactory.  Patients  have  to  be  tried  by  various  sugges- 
tions. The  tendency  to  periodic  fits  of  dei)rcssion  deep  enough  to  be  called 
to  the  physician's  attention  is  much  more  noticeable  in  recent  years  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  seems  to  me  at  least  to  War  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the 
decrease  of  home  life.  Home  duties  usuallv  mean  iovs  and  of  late  there  has 
been  a  neglect  of  the  joys  of  life  while  seeking  its  pleasures.  Certain  phases 
of  city  life  are  responsible  for  much  dissatisfaction  with  existence  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  Most  of  the  wonxn  who  live  in  aj)artment  hotels  have  prac- 
tically no  serious  occupation  of  mind.  They  need  not  get  up  if  they  do  not 
feci  quite  right  or  quite  rested — and  who  after  the  age  of  forty  ever  does  feel 
quite  all  rii'lit  in  the  morning  hours  unless  sleep  has  been  in  the  open  air? 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  start  a  day  of  depression  than  failure  to  g^ei  up 
promptly,  lounging  around  with  forty  winks  here  and  there,  reading  in  bed, 
and  the  like.  If  breakfast  is  taken  in  bed,  then  some  reading  indulsri'd  in.  and 
then  some  sleeping,  and  only  an  hour  or  two  of  dawdling  around  comes  before 
lunch,  iliat  meal  is  not  properly  enjoyed  and  the  afternrMm  is  started  badlv; 
nnless  there  is  some  special  diversion  of  mind  depression  is  almost  sure  to 
get  the  upper  hand. 

Place  of  Children  in  Pi^ychoihrrapy. — ^^llere  there  are  children  the  inter- 
ests are  much  more  urgent  and  there  is  little  time  for  such  preoccupation 
with  self  as  gives  one  "that  tired  feeling.*'  We  are  very  interesting  to  ourselves, 
but  just  as  soon  as  we  have  no  other  subject  lo  occupy  us  than  ourselves  we 
soon  grow  very  tired  of  the  subject.  Children  are  the  best  inten^st  that  one 
can  think  of,  for  women  particularly.  Wlun  they  have  none  of  their  own 
an  interest  in  orphan  asylums,  in  day  nurseries,  in  various  childn^n's  institu- 
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tions,  and,  above  all,  in  the  adoption  of  a  child,  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  relieve  the  tendency  to  blues.  Of  late  years  the  adoption  of  children 
has  been  much  less  frequent  than  used  to  be  the  case  in  childless  families, 
and  doctors  see  the  result  in  mental  depression.  Children  are  a  great  care, 
but  they  are  a  great  blessing  to  women,  and  while  the  present  trend  of  social 
life  eliminates  them  as  far  as  possible,  this  elimination,  beginning  with  their 
relegation  to  nurses  when  they  are  infants,  to  nursemaids  as  they  grow  a 
little  older,  and  then  to  the  kindergarten  up  to  six  years  of  age,  far  from  add- 
ing to  comfort  rather  increases  the  discomfort  of  many  mothers.  Nature 
takes  her  revenge.  The  reason  why  the  mothers  of  past  generations  could 
stand  the  suffering  that  they  must  have  borne  with  patience  before  gynecolog}' 
developed  to  relieve  them,  was  that  they  had  their  children  around  them, 
and  their  minds  and  their  hearts  and  their  hands  were  so  full  that  they  had 
no  time  to  think  of  themselves,  to  brood  over  their  ills,  and  consequently  these 
troubled  them  much  less  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Delicate  mothers  really  interested  in  their  children  undoubtedly  suffer 
very  little  compared  to  delicate  women  who  are  alone  in  life,  and  what  is 
thus  true  of  the  mother  is  true  also  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  not  alone  a  satisfaction  of  the  maternal  instinct,  but  it  is  an  occupation 
of  mind  and  heart  with  cares  for  little  ones.  Other  people's  children  serve 
just  as  good  a  therapeutic  purpose,  if  only  their  necessities  are  imposed  on 
the  attendant.  The  reason  why  women  in  religious  orders  have  such  happy 
peaceful  lives  and  are  happier  in  spite  of  a  routine  of  life  that  would  seem 
to  be  fatal  to  happiness,  is  that  their  minds  are  filled  with  the  interests  of 
others,  every  moment  of  their  time  is  occupied,  and,*  above  all,  they  have 
to  care  for  children,  the  ailing,  the  poor,  sometimes  the  vicious,  who  make 
many  demands  on  them,  many  calls  on  their  sympathies  and  keep  them  from 
thinking  about  themselves. 

Occupation  with  Living  Things. — After  occupation  with  human  beings  the 
most  important  therapeutic  factor  against  periods  of  depression  is  occupation 
with  living  things  of  various  kinds.  Horseback  riding  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  blues  and  the  outside  of  a  horse  in  the  old  axiom  is  literally  very  good 
for  the  inside  of  man  or  woman.  There  is  a  sympathy  between  man  and  ani- 
mal that  in  itself  means  much,  but  the  most  important  element  is  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  preoccupation  with  oneself  and  one's  little  troubles  and  wor- 
ries while  one  is  trying  to  manage  a  somewhat  restive  animal.  If  the  horse, 
however,  is  old  and  very  quiet — so  that  one  can  throw  the  reins  on  his  neck 
and  allow  him  to  jog  on  for  himself,  then  horseback  riding  may  mean  very 
little.  Where  the  care  of  the  animal  is  entirely  taken  off  the  rider's  shoulders 
by  a  groom  who  brings  him  to  a  particular  place  and  takes  him  afterwards, 
then,  also,  much  of  the  benefit  of  horseback  riding  is  lost.  Care  for  other 
animals  as  well  as  the  horse  is  of  great  service  and  especially  is  this  true 
if  the  owners  feel  the  duty  of  exercising  the  animals.  Many  a  downhearted 
person  finds  that  to  take  an  animal  out  for  a  stroll  will  do  much  to  lift 
the  clouds  of  depression. 

With  the  disapi)earance  of  children  from  the  families  of  the  better-to-do 
classes,  pet  dogs  have  grown  in  favor  mainly  because  of  this  influence.  They 
awaken  sympathies  and  so  keep  people  from  thinking  too  much  about  them- 
eelves.    For  many  an  elderly  woman  who  is  alone  in  the  world  her  dogs  or  her 
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cats  or  a  combination  of  both  are  the  best  possible  remedies  for  depression. 
At  times  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  prescribe  them.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  get  an  elderly  person  to  go  out  at  certain  times  than  to  have  them 
feel  that  their  pets  need  exercise. 

Garden  Cures. — After  animals  the  next  best  thing  is  the  care  of  a  garden. 
Here  once  more  human  sympathies  with  living  things  are  aroused  and  it  is 
easier  to  cultivate  a  forgetfulness  of  self  while  cultivating  flowers  and  plants. 
Growing  plants  do  not  arouse  the  interest  that  growing  animals  do,  but  still 
they  have  advantages  over  things  that  do  not  vary,  and  their  growth  is  a  sub- 
ject of  day-to-day  interest  and  the  effect  on  them  of  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
arouses  feelings  of  solicitude  which  help  to  dissipate  the  little  insistent  cares 
for  self  that  depress.  The  care  of  a  garden  is  the  very  best  thing  for  the  *'pot- 
tering  old.''  Younger  people  arc  too  impatient  to  get  much  benefit  out  of  a 
garden,  but  after  middle  life  many  an  hour  of  depression  will  be  saved  in 
the  care  of  plants. 

Intellectual  Occupations, — It  might  be  expected  that  intellectual  occupa- 
tions would  serve  to  brush  away  "the  blues"  for  educated  people.  They  are 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  so,  but  they  must  be  of  the  kind  that  grip  attention 
and  must  be  undertaken  seriously,  usually  with  an  appeal  quite  apart  from 
mere  cultural  interests.  Hobbies  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  making  of 
collections,  even  of  such  trivial  things  as  stamps,  will  often  serve  the  purpose 
of  distraction  from  gloomier  thoughts.  Unfortunately,  a  hobby  cannot  be 
created  all  at  once  and  usually  does  not  take  a  strong  enough  hold  to  be 
available  for  mental  therapeutic  purposes  unless  it  was  acquired  when  the 
person  was  comparatively  young  and  has  been  indulged  in  for  many  years. 
Reading  and  study  utterly  fail  unless  there  is  some  end  in  view  apart  from  the 
reading  and  study  itself.  The  reading  of  novels  and  newspapers  is  particu- 
larly likely  to  be  a  failure.  The  gloomier  thoughts  obtrude  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  reading  and  very  often  what  is  read  proves  suggestive  of 
melancholic  thoughts  and  all  the  time  the  mind  and  the  person  are  not 
oceu})ied  seriously  enough  to  push  away  the  state  of  depression  which  exists. 
The  mind  must  be  interested,  not  merely  occupied  supiTficially,  or  the  de- 
pression will  continue. 

It  might  ho  thought  that  the  reading  of  books  that  concerned  human  suf- 
fering might  have  a  similar  aj)peal  to  that  to  be  obtained  from  real  touch 
with  human  suffering.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  books  concern 
real  and  not  fictitious  suffering.  For  this  reason  the  trials  and  hardships 
of  travelers  at  the  North  and  South  poles  or  in  the  heart  of  tropical  Africa 
— Nansen  and  Peary  and  Stanley  and  Livingston — have  all  been  excellent 
therajxnitic  agents.  The  stories  of  mountain  climbers  have  something  of  the 
same  effcjct.  Adventures  in  Alaska  and  in  the  Far  North,  especially,  come  in 
the  same  category.  Novels,  however,  even  though  thoy  use  the  same  material, 
soon  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect.  Even  when  the  novel  does  touch 
the  emotions  deeply  it  is  i)rone  to  make  the  reader  forget  the  suffering  around 
him  and  does  not  prove  a  good  diversion  from  his  own  feelings.  In  his 
play,  **The  Niglit  Asyhim,"  Maxim  Oorky,  the  Ihissian  novelist  and  playwright, 
brings  this  out  very  well.  One  of  his  characters,  a  young  scrubwoman,  wears 
her  fiii«rers  to  the  bone  during  the  day  for  a  miserable  pittance  and  sleeps 
in  a  squalid  night   lodging  house,  yet  this  comparatively  young  cri^ture. 
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crouched  near  the  only  light  in  the  room,  sheds  tears  over  the  imaginary  suf- 
ferings of  the  fictitious  people  that  she  reads  a])out,  while  the  real  human 
sufTering  around  her  fails  entirely  to  arouse  her  sympathy  or  affect  her  emo- 
tions, except  to  anger  her  if  lodgers  come  in  between  her  and  the  light  or 
when  the  complaints  made  by  some  of  those  who  are  suffering  around  her 
annoy  and  distract  her  from  her  reading. 

In  younger  folks,  study,  provided  there  is  some  definite  object  to  ])e  at- 
tained by  it,  is  often  helpful.  Correspondence  schools  are  of  value  by  setting  a 
definite  purpose  before  the  mind.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  have  found  that 
the  suggestion  to  make  translations  from  a  foreign  language  when  the  patient 
knew  that  language  even  tolerably  well,  afforded  excellent*  relief  from  that 
over-occupation  with  self  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  depression.  There 
arc  many  people  who  know  enough  French  to  be  able  to  translate  fairly  well 
and  there  are  many  articles  and  books  a  translation  of  which  may  at  least 
be  submitted  to  editors  and  often  proves  available  for  publication.  To  have 
some  such  end  as  this  in  view  is  of  itself  one  of  the  best  means  that  can  be 
provided  for  these  people  to  relieve  their  tendency  to  depression.  Occasionally 
even  the  suggestion  to  write  stories  may  prove  helpful.  One  hesitates  to  add  to 
the  number  of  storv-writers  in  this  countrv,  but  it  mav  be  remembered  as  a 
last  resort.  I  know  at  least  two  people  saved  from  themselves  by  even  a  very 
moderate  success  as  writers  of  short  stories. 

Consolation  from  History. — Perhaps  the  most  serious  thing  about  dej)re8- 
sion  is  the  feeling  of  those  afflicted  by  it  that  they  are  singular  in  this  respect 
and  that  other  people  who  seem  gay  never  have  depressed  states.  There  is 
probably  no  one  who  has  not  periods  of  depression.  They  may  not  be  very 
deep  and  "the  blues"  may  be  only  of  a  light  tinge,  but  they  are  there.  The 
higher  the  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  the  more  tendency  there  is  to  feelings  of 
discouragement  and  depression  at  intervals  when  one  is  not  occupied.  Those 
who  have  the  artistic  temperament  and  the  striving  after  the  expression  of 
the  beautiful  as  they  see  it,  whether  it  be  in  art  or  in  letters  or  in  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  usually  suffer  more  than  others  because  they  realize  poign- 
antly their  failure  to  reach  their  ideals.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  writers  and  artists.  As  a  rule,  most  men  and  women  look  forward 
to  the  completion  of  any  intellectual  work  with  confidence  that  after  it  is 
finished  they  will  have  a  period  of  rest  and  peace.  Commonly  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  completion  of  any  work  leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction with  what  has  been  done,  for  no  man  of  real  intelligence  ever  thinks 
that  he  has  so  realized  his  ideals  as  to  be  satisfied,  and  only  the  foolishly 
conceited  fail  to  feel  the  manv  defects  that  there  are  in  their  work. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence,  however,  that  it  is  not  alone  artists  and 
writers  who  thus  feel  the  hollowncss  of  life  and  the  tears  there  are  in  things. 
Many  of  the  men  who  have  accomplished  great  things  in  science  and  in  poli- 
tics have  been  prone  to  times  of  depression.  Virchow  told  me  there  were 
moments  when  life  seemed  vQry  empty  to  him  and  that  he  had  to  shake 
off  feelings  of  depression  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  work.  x\t  one 
time  in  the  sixth  d(»cade  of  his  life  he  suffered  considerably  from  what  we 
would  now  call  neurasthenic  symptoms,  gave  up  his  medical  work  and  spent 
a  long  time  with  Schlieinann  in  the  Troad.  His  presence  was  valuable  to  the 
excavator  in  his  work  at  Troy,  and  the  change  gave  Virchow  back  his  health. 
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Even  more  striking  is  what  we  know  of  Von  Moltke,  who  seemed  in  many 
ways  to  have  an  ideally  happy  life.  He  had  had  the  fulfillment  of  all  his 
desires  or,  at  least,  the  fruition  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  worked  for  beyond  what  is  usually  given  to  man.  He  had 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  men  of  Europe  and  was  the  subject 
of  veneration  on  the  part  of  his  own  German  people  and  of  intimate  affection 
from  his  sovereign,  who  loaded  him  with  honors.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
probably  no  enemies  and  many,  many  firm  friends.  It  was  said  that  "he  could 
keep  silence  in  eleven  languages"  and  so  he  had  avoided  most  of  the  pitfalls 
of  life.  His  domestic  life  was  ideally  happy  and  his  letters  to  his  wife  for  over 
fifty  years  read  like  those  of  a  lover.  Before  all  his  great  battles  his  last 
thought  and  written  word  was  for  her,  after  them  his  first  thought  and  mes- 
sage was  for  her.  In  spite  of  this,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  the 
question  of  reincarnation  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Berlin  and  it  was 
brought  particularly  to  his  attention,  he  declared  that  looking  back  on  his 
career,  in  spite  of  all  its  good  fortune,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  many 
chances  in  life,  so  many  possible  sources  of  failure,  so  many  springs  of  dis- 
couragement, that  he  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  live  again.  Surely,  if  any- 
one, he  might  be  expected  to  be  ready  to  take  the  chances  of  re-incamation 
after  such  happy  experiences  of  life,  yet  he  was  not.  Such  an  expression 
could  only  come  from  a  man  who  had  looked  depression  often  in  the  face, 
who  had  sliaken  off  the  blue  devils  and  who  know  that  even  the  joy  of  suc- 
cess was  followed  bv  the  gloom  of  uncertaintv  as  to  the  future  and  solicitude 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  accomplishment. 

Literature  and  Life. — We  have  many  examples  of  this  tendency  to  depression 
that  come  to  the  literary  man  in  the  lives  and  letters  of  distinguished  writers 
that  have  been  published  so  frequently  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Robert  Bulwer  L^-tton,  the  second 
Lord  Lytton,  so  well  known  as  a  diplomatist  in  European  circk*s  and  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  as  a  poet,  under  the  pen  name  of  "Owen 
Meredith."  *  It  might  be  thought  that  Lytton  would  be  one  of  the  men 
safely  harbored  from  storms  of  depression  and  discouragement,  for  his  life 
seemed  ideally  situated  to  enable  him  to  get  the  best  out  of  himself  without 
worry  or  dissipation  of  energy  in  occupation  with  mere  personal  matters. 
His  father  had  made  a  distinguished  success  as  a  literary  man  and  a  politician, 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  and  the  son  began  life  with  every  possible 
advantage.  He  made  a  distinguished  success  in  literature  so  that  he  even 
converted  his  father  to  praise  him  and  as  a  diplomatist  he  occupied  nearly 
every  im])ortant  ])ost  in  English  diplomacy  and  had  hosts  of  friends  all 
over  the  world. 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  th(^n,  to  have  many  passages  in  his  letters  refer 
to  periodic  attacks  of  depression.  He  says,  for  instance,  "My  physical  tempera- 
ment has  a  great  tendency  to  beget  blue  devils  and  when  those  imps  lay  siege 
to  my  soul  they  recall  those  words  of  Schopenhauer's  and  say  to  me  *thou  art 
the  man.' "  Perhaps  the  price  that  the  artistic  temperament  pays  for  the  sat- 
isfaction that  it  gets  out  of  life  in  other  directions  is  this  occasional  tendency 


•  INTsonnl   nnd   T.ltornry   Tetters  of  I^rd   Lytton.   odlted   by  I^dy  Betty   Ralfoar,   New 
York.   VM\\\. 
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to  depression  because  achievement  does  not  equal  aspiration.  Certainly  the 
price  often  seems  excessive  to  those  who  have  to  pay  it.  In  the  same  letter  to 
his  daughter,  Lytton  continues : 

When  my  blue  devils  are  cast  out,  and  I  recover  sanity  of  spirits,  then  I  say 
to  myself  just  what  you  say  to  me  in  your  letter — that  the  main  thing  is  not  to  do 
but  to  be;  that  the  work  of  a  man  is  rather  in  what  he  is  than  in  what  he  does; 
that  one  may  be  a  very  fine  poet  yet  a  very  poor  creature;  that  my  life  has  at 
least  been  a  very  full  one,  rich  in  varied  experiences,  touching  the  world  at  many 
points;  that  had  I  devoted  it  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  one  gift,  though  that 
the  best,  I  might  have  become  a  poet  as  great  at  least  as  any  of  my  contemporaries, 
but  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain  to  me  for  my  natural  inclination  to,  and  unfit- 
ness for,  all  the  practical  side  of  life  are  so  great  that  I  might  Just  as  likely  have 
lapsed  into  a  mere  dreamer;  that  the  discipline  of  active  life  and  forced  contact 
with  the  world  has  been  specially  good  for  me,  perhaps  providential,  and  that  what 
I  have  gained  from  it  as  a  man  may  be  more  than  compensation  for  whatever  I 
may  have  lost  by  it  as  an  artist. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  of  a  man  of  this  kind  becoming  so  depressed 
by  the  death  of  a  son  that  all  the  world  and  the  meaning  of  life  took  on  a 
somber  hue  for  him.  In  1871  Lord  Lytton  lost  a  young  boy  by  a  very  pain- 
ful illness  which  had  probably  been  more  painful  for  sympathetic  onlookers 
than  for  the  patient  himself.  The  incident  proved  sufficient,  however,  to  make 
the  father  think  that  there  could  not  be  a  beneficent  Providence  ruling  over 
the  world.  He  felt  sure  that  somehow  God^s  power  must  be  shortened,  if  Such 
suffering,  for  which  he  could  see  no  reason,  had  to  be  permitted.  He  was 
much  depressed  after  this  and  never  was  quite  the  same  in  his  outlook  upon 
the  world  and  the  significance  of  life.  It  was  easy  to  understand  that  this 
was  due  rather  to  his  character  than  his  intellect,  but  it  illustrates  forcibly 
how  much  a  deeply  intelligent  man  may  be  affected  by  something  that  seems 
after  all,  onlv  the  course  of  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  surprising  to  find  from  the  life  stories  of  men  how  often 
those  who  would  be  thought  least  likely  to  suffer  from  periodical  depression 
were  victims  of  it.  Few  Americans  in  our  time  have  apparently  had  a  more 
satisfying  career  than  that  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  a  successful  author  as  a 
young  man,  then  a  successful  editor,  a  teacher  whom  his  students  appreciated 
very  much,  and  in  later  life  the  subject  of  many  honors  and  such  honors  as 
provided  him  with  splendid  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  his  special 
genius.  He  would  seem  to  be  the  last  who  should  suffer  from  depression. 
His  post  as  Minister  to  Spain  gave  him  an  opportunity  which  he  took  mag- 
nificently to  study  the  great  Sj)anish  authors  and  to  store  up  material  for 
writing  about  them.  As  Minister  to  England  few  men  were  so  popular.  He 
was  constantly  in  demand  for  occasional  addresses  and  his  special  style 
enabled  him  to  respond  to  these  demands  with  brilliant  success.  Here  in 
America  no  great  occasion  was  complete  without  Lowell.  In  spite  of  all  this 
that  would  surely  seem  ample  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  any  man,  Lowell  was 
often  depressed  and  sometimes  even  talked  about  the  possibility  of  suicide. 
Life  seemed  at  times  very  empty  to  him.  The  story  of  the  lives  of  such  men, 
if  made  familiar  to  patients,  proves  a  source  of  consolation,  for  it  makes  them 
realize  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  experiences,  that  depression  at  some 
times  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  very  few  people  are  without  the  sphere  of  its 
influence. 
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of  ''i-V:o.;rair*:rf>-rit  an!  ^I-;  r^.-:'.n  which  krr*.-:?  him  fMn:  ':eT.%:iaz  himself 
to^^  ;/-'rr:rr,^T:*Iy  t/*;  Lr>-^  fA  ▼•:  rk  thi*  n.aj  l^  :asiriii-:-jnt  an^I  niak»r  him 
tak'r  f'.f.'/Ti.TZiify:  rf  thv  r»-a!  Vi'>^  rf  what  he  :«  d-  inj.  rV-rr^r^-sivn,  however, 
that  ^^r^ifitir:':---  af*>-r  the  r»<r  jr.ition  *";f  this  tak-s  ;.iar^  is  m-r-i'l  an*!  niUr^t  be 
activf-!;.'  r-«i.-te^.  Ju-t  inasrri'xh  as  •ie:jre?--:'..n  p!x^!e<  ani  i-re^-ares  pMitients 
UfT  a  r'nar-'i^ri.  it  is  an  inci'ient  in  practically  all  livt<.  In-lul^t^d  in  as  a 
\vkxurj,  it  is  ahnormaL 

SnggestiTe  Treatment — The  most  iniip^.rtant  thin^  f-r  p:i::.  ms  who  suffer 
from  ]tt:r\(A\f:  depr'-ssion  is  to  mak»-  th»-m  un'ierstan«l  that  this  slate  of  min<}. 
far  from  \pHin^  fiers^^na!  to  them  or  v»-r}'  rar^r.  f-r  even  unc-ommon,  is  an  t-x- 
tremelv  freoij*nt  ex :j*ri «-nr-e  of  m»-n  and  wo!:.»n.  Tl.ere  are  certain  men 
and  a  few  women  en.lnentlv  fffowAfHi  with  the  external  life,  ^usv  with  nianv 
thin;r=,  thon^di  often  th«-y  are  trivial  enou;fh.  and  ev»-n  when  th*fy  are  impor- 
tant, 'Aimi^if'dTii  onlv  in  a  financial  or  a  social  way.  but  meaning  nothin;z 
for  the  gr^^at  rf-alities  of  life,  who  se*;m  durinir  their  youn^^rr  active  years 
to  e:-caf^  the  fK:ri^>dical  attacks  of  depr*-s*ion  that  come  to  most  people  and 
t-^tiu*:  ahiUf^x  witliont  evr-#p:;«;n  to  [M<,pl»-  who  think  seriously.  Smie  of 
the  U'j»t  thou^rhts  and  insjii rations  of  men  come  to  them  as  the  result  of 
the  fierioug  mo^j^l  that  follows  an  attack  of  depr(-ssion.  A  butterfly  existence 
lacks  these  «ourcc*s  of  inspiration.  Far  from  beinjr  objectionable  then,  attacks 
of  d'-pres-ion,  if  not  all*iw»'d  to  pr^^Ki-f-^-d  too  far,  anil  if  kept  from  paralyzing 
activity,  prove  to  l^f  int' nals  when  life  values  are  seriously  weighed  and  when 
a  prop^T  efitimation  of  such  values  is  come  to.  Mi-n  are  prone  without  such 
interruptions  to  <ii-i  iofi  int<  nsfd  in  trivial  concerns  that  seem  to  them 
important  l^'canse  they  arf  r»r-ciipied  with  them  to  thr  exclusion  of  other 
idejiH,  III  it  that  prove  to  be  of  no  n-al  imiK)rt  when  soen  on  the  background 
of  a  certain  hoUowness  that  there  is  in  human  life,  if  lived  merelv  for  its 
own  m\Vt'. 

'y\\i-  occurrence  of  fK*riodical  depression  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  of  life 
and  it  affords  iis  a  bitter  opportunity  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
myHt^ry  than  ahnost  anything  else.  It  is  out  of  such  periods  that  men 
hav^  ri-en  **ori  i-t<'pping-ston<*«  of  tlu-ir  <liad  sflvts  to  higher  things'"  and 
have  even  riw;n  to  the  highest  that  there  is  in  life.  Geniuses  have  nearlv 
alway.-i  had  d«'*"p  ]MTiodH  of  rl«'j)n*ssion,  but  in  tlie  midst  of  them  have  read 
new  HM-aningH  into  life  and  have  read  the  lessons  of  humanity  in  their  own 
Hoids  bMter  tlian  at  any  other  time.  Depression  throws  a  man  back  on  him- 
R'lf  and  makes  him  think  deeper  than  in  his  mind — in  what  has  been  called 
hifl  heart.  "The  fascination  of  trifles  obscun»s  the  good  things  in  life"  are 
words  of  old-time  wisdom  and  men  are  weaned  from  this  l)y  fits  of  depression 
that  are  really  moods  of  prec' ous  dissatisfaction  with  their  work  inasmuch  as  it 
falls  short  of  tlicf  best  aceriinT)lishinent.  Without  periodic  deprt»ssion.  appar- 
ently, n  man  never  gets  as  close  to  the  heart  of  life  as  he  otherwise  would. 
F'ar  from  being  an  unwelcome  visitant,  it  should  l>e  rather  welcome  as  a 
Btimnlus  to  the  possibility  of  further  study  of  self  and  the  realities  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

INSOMNIA 

To  the  minds  of  many  people  insomnia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ills  to 
which  human  nature  is  heir.  ]\rost  of  this  quite  false  impression  is  due 
to  the  sensational  cultivation  of  dreads  with  regard  to  insomnia  hv  newspapers 
and  in  <j:eneral  conversation.  If  we  were  to  credit  such  impressions,  there  is  a 
certain  numher  of  unfortunates  who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  find  it  impos- 
sihle  to  sleep  and  wlio,  night  after  night,  drag  out  the  weary  hours  wooing 
sleep  that  does  not  come,  until  when  daylight  dawns  they  are  in  despair,  dis- 
tracted hy  lack  of  rest.  This  is  presumed  to  occur  night  after  night,  until 
finally  the  worn-out  mind  succumbs  to  the  intolerable  anguish  of  being  kept 
constantly  on  the  rack  of  wakefulness  and  the  patient  becomes  insane  or  saves 
himself  from  that  by  suicide.  No  wonder,  then,  that  many  a  one  of  these 
patients  takes  to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs  to  produce  sleep.  These, 
though  effective  only  to  a  small  degree,  soothe  him  for  the  time,  but  finally 
render  him  such  a  wreck  that  there  is  not  even  will  power  enough  for  him 
to  take  his  own  life  and  end  his  intolerable  suffering. 

Such  gruesome  pictures  of  the  awful  effects  of  insomnia  run  rife  and  pro- 
duce dreads  in  the  community  until  just  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  nervous 
superpensitive  person  loses  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  two  or  three  nights  in  a 
month,  he  l)egins  to  conjure  up  the  specter  of  insomnia  with  its  awful  terrors 
and  still  more  awful  possibilities,  and  begins  to  bewail  the  fate  that  has 
chosen  him  as  an  unfortunate  victim.  This  exaggerated  dread  that  slight 
losses  of  sleep,  for  which  there  are  often  excellent  reasons,  will  develop 
into  an  incurable  condition  of  persistent  wakefulness  has  more  to  do  than 
any  other  single  factor  with  the  production  of  the  state  called  insomnia  which 
is,  however,  never  half  as  bad  as  it  is  pictured. 

Absolute  Sleeplessness. — A  certain  num])er  of  j)atients  insist  that  they 
sleep  very  little  at  night  and  some  tell  their  friends  and  even  their  physicians 
quite  ingenuously  that  they  sleep  none  at  all,  and  that  this  has  been  the 
rase  with  them  for  a  prolonged  period.  Practically  every  physician  has  heard 
such  stories,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  has  usually 
wondered  how  the  patients  continued  to  live  and  enjoy  reasonably  good  health 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  absolutely  necessary  brain  cell  rest.  After  the  physi- 
cian has  the  opportunity  to  investigate  some  of  th(»se  stories  he  understands 
them  better.  Patients  in  hospital,  who  insist  that  they  are  wakeful  all  the 
night,  prove  usually  when  faithfully  watched  hy  a  nurse  to  be  wakeful  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  and  then  to  sleep  for  hours 
at  a  time,  and  all  of  them  slee]>  for  intervals  more  or  less  prolonged,  though 
they  may  wake  a  numher  of  times  during  the  night  and  may  think  that  they 
have  not  been  asleep  because  they  hear  the  clock  regularly  or  some  other 
recurring  noise.  It  is  improbable  that  patients  ever  spend  several  nights  in 
succession  without  sleep  and  their  story  is  only  an  index  of  the  {KTSuasion 
that  they  are  under  that  they  do  not  sleep,  though  they  are  having  so  many 
thoroughly   restful   intervals   that   their  brain  cells  suffer  but   little  from 
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the  need  of  sleep.  Indeed,  the  principal  sourc*;  of  rwrrotw  urear  and  tear 
for  th.t>m  corKsisti  In  th>iir  p*^niuiinon  that  tht*ij  >ii)  not  iUt^p  and  the  resultant 
impelling  suggestion  that  a  hr^^.akdr/n'n  mu.it  b»ifore  long  he  int^ritibU. 

LidiTidiud  Differences. — Tliere  are  t«)o  manj  sarVqmards  in  nam  re's  ordi- 
nary dealings  with  human  beinzs  for  ua  to  think  that  pet^ple  can  paas  nianj 
nights  absolutely  without  rest.  Brain  wlU  may  apparently  be  very  wakefuL 
they  may  be  quite  ready  to  take  up  at  once  and  seemingly  without  a  break 
trains  of  thought  interrupted  sometime  before,  yet  s*3mehow  they  succe^  in 
obtaining  their  needed  rest-  In  this  matter,  as  is  well  known.  thou;rh  it  need? 
to  be  emphasizeti  again  for  the  benefit  of  nervous  individtials,  dilferent  people 
have  very  different  needs.  Some  require  many  continuous  hours  •)f  sleep  or 
thev  soon  Ytf-^n  to  have  svmptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion.  <>ther?  live  on  onlv 
with  :»natr:ht  s  of  sleep  at  intervals,  or  with  interrupted  sle*-p  during  a  limited 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  yet  enjoy  good  health  for  many  years. 
A  few  seem  to  be  able  to  live  in  health  and  strength  with  but  a  few  hours 
of  sU-ep.  It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  those  who  are  living  their  lives 
with  a  small  amount  of  sU^p  are  drawing  drafts  on  their  future  vital  pDwers, 
and  that  what  they  make  up  in  intensity  of  activity  now  by  shortening  sleep, 
they  will  di:scount  by  shortness  of  life.  How  utterly  untrue  this  impretssion 
is.  however,  will  \a  Fjeat  understood  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men 
who  ha^e  w«irked  hardf-at  and  slept  the  least  nunir^r  of  hours  in  the  day.  have 
live<l  to  V»e  eijrhtv  or  even  ninetv  vears  of  asre  and  some  of  them  have  even 
been  centenarians. 

Cell  Best. — The  great  differences  in  the  brain  cells  of  different  individuals 
in  what  concerns  sle^rp  l><^comes  more  readily  intelligible  when  we  recall  the 
extreme  fliff»rencf-s  as  reganls  the  need  of  rest  of  the  various  cells  in  the 
irame  in'^livirlual.  While  the  brain  c»lls  seem  to  re«]uire  for  healthy  life,  as  a 
rule.  n*arlv  one-third  of  the  time,  and  a  man  who  is  constant  I  v  taking  much 
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less  than  ei^'ht  hour?  of  shep  is  probably  hindering  rather  than  helping  his 
productiven^.-ss,  es[)ecially  if  his  work  is  intellectual,  there  are  cells  in  the 
\}ty\y  that  nf<*d  no  such  amount  of  rest  as  this.  Peristaltic  movements  occur 
in  the  ^lifr^-^tive  tract  almost  constantly,  with  only  shr-rt  intervals,  and  these 
cell  a  t'et  rh^ir  rest  between  their  movements.  Pulmonarv  cells  and  tissut-s 
must  f\o  the  ^anie  thing,  and  are  able  to  do  it  without  any  special  strain 
Ytf'in'j  put  on  tljem.  Tlu'  extreme  example  of  the  lack  of  neeil  fnr  prolongeil 
Tf:9t  is  foiin'^1  in  the  heart.  Two-fifths  of  everv  st.'cond  the  cells  of  this  orsan 
have  a  rest  f\uT'\n<:  the  diastole,  but  during  the  remainin?  thrt^^fifths  of 
ev*r\'  ri^-r^nd  for  all  of  life  thev  must  not  onlv  V>t*  reailv  to  wiirk  but  actuallv 
enirage^j  in  it  or  s^-rioii-;  jiymptoms  ensue.  The  cells  in  the  brain  that  sub- 
tend fnrdiac  and  re^jiiratory  activitv  mu-st  Yte  even  nir^re  al'le  to  do  without 
rest,  ii'ififi-  tlieir  action  is  ceas*-l»/ss  rlurin;;  life.  Bv  anah'-jv  with  thes*^  it  is  not 
flifficnlt  to  un^er^^tand  that  the  brain  cells  whieh  are  invnlvtil  in  consciousness 
shoiihl  on  ftf'cnri'iftn  be  able  to  stand  prolonged  |>eriods  of  activity,  or  at  lea:^: 
of  wakrfi;hM?s.  P<-r*i.«trnt  wak»fuln».-ss  dw?  not  appeal  to  us  as  so  sun  ly 
destructive  after  this  con.-irleration. 

Solicitnde  Over  Sleep. —  F^ir  those  who  are  much  di-turU-d  by  the  loss  of 
even  r*li:rlit  amounts  of  j^leep  and  who  are  prone  to  mniplain  rather  bitt*  rly 
if  thev  are  not  able  to  get  more  than  five  or  six  hours  a  ni^rht.  I  find  it  a 
useful  preliminary  to  anv  more  formal  treatment  of  their  so-called  insomnia 
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to  recall  the  examples  of  some  of  the  great  workers  who  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing marvelously  good  work  though  they  took  much  less  sleep  than  the 
amount  the  patient  secures,  yet  seems  to  think  inadequate.  In  spite  of  such 
lack  of  sleep,  these  workers  lived  to  advanced  old  age.  There  arc  many  well- 
authenticated  illustrations  of  this  in  recent  times.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  continue  work  without  requir- 
ing the  refreshment  of  sleep,  except  for  very  short  periods,  is  that  of  Humboldt, 
the  great  traveller,  scientist  writer  and  diplomat.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  auto- 
biography tells  the  story.  It  was  when  he  himself  was  about  forty.  Hum- 
boldt said  to  him :  "Ah !  Max,  when  I  was  your  age  I  had  time  to  accomplish 
something,  now  I  find  that  I  must  take  at  least  five  hours  of  sleep  every 
night."  At  the  moment  Humboldt  was  over  eighty.  Miiller  said  to  him: 
"But,  Your  Excellency,  how  much  sleep,  then,  did  you  take  when  you  were 
my  ago?"  "Oh !"  he  said,  "I  used  to  turn  the  light  down,  throw  myself  on 
the  lounge  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  get  up  and  go  on  with  my  work 
again."  Humboldt,  after  a  life  full  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  of  many 
kinds,  lived  well  past  ninety  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that  might  readily  be  quoted.  The 
traditions  of  the  University  of  Berlin  contain  many  illustrations  of  men  who 
did  very  little  sleeping,  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  immense  amount 
of  work  and  lived  far  beyond  the  Psalmist's  limit.  Virchow,  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  did  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  on  most  nights 
in  the  year.  He  would  be  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Legislature, 
which,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  holds  its  meetings  late  at  night,  until  one 
A.  M.  or  later  and  would  be  at  his  laboratorv  shortlv  aften  seven.    There  was 

a  tradition  at  the  Fniversitv  of  Berlin  in  mv  time  there  of  one  of  the  older 
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professors  in  the  theological  department  who  went  to  bed  only  every  alternate 
night.  He  had  a  forty-eight-hour  day  for  work  with  a  seven-hour  break.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  I  know  one  of  our  most  distinguished  workers 
in  medicine  here  in  America  who  was  so  busv  and  so  tired  at  the  end  of  his  dav 
that  he  could  not  write  his  book.  He  would  fall  asleep  on  his  chair  at  his  desk 
to  wake  up  only  when  the  milkman  came  in  the  morning.  He  had  constructed 
for  himself  a  special  stool  without  ])aek  or  sides,  phaj)od  like  a  bench,  so 
that  whenever  he  fell  asleep  on  it  he  fell  off.  The  fall  would  wake  him  up 
and  he  would  then  go  on  with  his  work  for  some  hours.  Tie  did  this  sort 
of  thing  for  many  years,  and  yet  he  is  alive  and  in  the  full  ])ossession  of  intel- 
lectual health  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  learned  this  exj)edient  from 
a  German  professor  of  medicine  who  told  him  of  it  and  at  the  same  time 
told  him  that  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  among  German  professors.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  famous  long-livers  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  also 
well  known  for  the  small  amount  of  sleep  they  required,  and  apparently  there 
is  no  need  of  being  anxious  lest  loss  of  sleep  should  prove  serious,  unless  one 
is  adding  to  whatever  detriment  to  health  it  may  be  by  worrying  about  it 
and  so  setting  two  damaging  factors  at  work. 

TREATMENT 

Probably  the  most  important  immediate  assurance  that  can  be  given  to 
those  who  come  complaining  of  insomnia  is  that  practically  no  one  has  ever 
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lK?en  seriously  luirt  by  the  wakefulness  called  insomnia.  Patients  suffering 
from  hrain  tumors,  from  serious  disturbances  of  cerebral  circulation  that 
give  objective  si^^ns,  from  various  or^i^anic  diseases,  as  of  the  heart  or  liver, 
or  certain  c(mstitutional  diseases,  have  Ik^cu  made  worse  bv  the  wakefulness 
induced  by  their  affections.  In  the  cases  where  theri  were  no  definite  objec- 
tive signs  and  wakefulness  was  the  only  symptom  we  have  no  cases  on  record 
of  serious  injury  resulting.  Men  have  come  complaining  of  wakefulness  for 
days  or  weeks  and  sometimes,  though  it  is  strange  to  understand  it,  for  niontlis 
or  even  years,  and  yet  have  lived  their  lives  without  serious  developments 
and  have  neither  gone  into  insanity  nor  into  any  premature  loss  of  vitality, 
much  less  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  not  subjective  symptoms  but  objective 
signs  that  are  of  value  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  serious  organic  conditions. 
This  reassurance  lifts  a  load  from  patients'  minds  at  once  and  dtx»s  more 
than  anything  else  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  solicitude  which  is  the 
main  factor  in  the  continuance  of  their  insomnia. 

Suggestive  Treatment. — The  psychotherapy  of  sleep  consists  in  changing 
the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  toward  his  sleep.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  sleep  normally  and  regularly  if  he  worries  much  about  it  and  if  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours  are  mainly  spent  in  wondering  whether  he  will 
sleep,  anxious  as  to  when  he  is  going  to  sleep  like  other  people,  marvelling 
how  long  he  will  last  in  health  and  sanity  if  his  tendency  to  wakefulness  con- 
tinues. There  is  no  factor  so  strong  in  insonmia  as  getting  one's  self  on 
one's  mind.  It  weighs  as  an  intolerable  burden,  an  incubus  that  is  sure 
to  keep  its  subject  awake.  Insonmia  is  a  mental  and  not  a  ])hysical  ailment 
in  nmch  more  than  nine  out  of  everv  ten  cases.  It  is  not  the  brain  but  the 
mind  that  is  at  fault.  Patients  must  be  made  to  realize  that  if  they  go  quietly 
to  bed,  confident  that  if  they  do  not  sleep  the  early  jxirt  of  the  night  they  will 
sk»ep  later,  and  that  in  case  they  should  lose  considerable  sleep,  so  long  as 
they  lie  quietly  for  eight  hours  in  bed,  their  physical  organism  is  not  likely  to 
come  to  any  serious  trouble.  Thoy  must  be  quiet,  peaceful  and  unworrie<l. 
They  must  not  begin  to  toss  at  the  first  sign  of  not  going  ])romptly  to  sleep 
for  by  so  doing  they  may  })ut  off  completely  the  possibility  of  falling  to  sleep. 
Finally  they  must  prepare  for  sleep  by  passing  a  quiet  evening,  as  a  rule,  oc- 
cupied with  diversions  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  many  factors  which  inhibit  sleep  that  must  be  removed  or  at 
least  obviated.  These  are  very  different  in  different  individuals  and  the 
suggestion  of  getting  them  out  of  the  way  helps  a  great  deal  in  making 
people  realize  that  they  are  better  pre])ared  for  sleep  than  before.  They  have 
been  kt»e})ing  themselves  awake  by  contrary  unfavorable  suggestions.  They 
must  be  taught  to  aid  themselves  in  going  to  sleep  by  a  series  of  favorable  sug- 
gestions attached  to  the  doing  of  certain  things  that  are  hel])ful  and,  above 
all,  avoiding  acts  of  various  kinds  that  have  an  unfavorable  suggestive  influ- 
ence. In  this  way  an  accumulation  of  suggestions  can  be  secured  that  will 
prove  helpful. 

Drugs. — Of  course,  patients  must  be  warned  with  regard  to  the  taking 
of  drugs.  Certain  drugs  may  be  taken  for  an  occasional  loss  of  a  night's  sleep, 
where  the  loss  of  sleep  is  regular  and  frequent,  however,  drugs  are  sure  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Opium  leads  to  a  serious  habit,  chloral  is  dangerous 
because  it  nmst  be  increased,  most  of  the  coal-tar  somnifacients  produce  seri- 
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ous  after  results  and  their  physical  effect  is  in  the  end  probably  more  dolc- 
terioiis  than  would  bo  Ibe  loss  of  tbe  slocj)  wliicb  they  aro  supposed  to  counter- 
act. This  is  true  for  even  the  vauntedly  least  harmful  of  them,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  patients  understand  it. 

External  Conditions  to  be  Inhibited. — In  the  treatment  of  insomnia  two 
sets  of  inhibitory  conditions  are  particularly  to  be  looked  to,  those  external  to 
the  patient,  and  those  internal.  Unless  every  possible  obstacle  is  removed 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  the  relief  of  sleeplessness,  while  very  often  the 
careful  regulation  of  a  few  conditions  that  are  disturbing  the  patient  will 
bring  sleep  fully  and  promptly.  It  is  curious  what  small  annoyances  will 
sometimes  prove  disturbing. 

No  Pillow, — I  have  found  patients  who  had  heard  somewhere  the  idea 
that  it  was  natural  for  man  to  sleep  without  a  pillow.  The  pillow  in  this 
theory  was  supposed  to  be  an  added  refinement  of  men  in  a  state  of  luxury, 
but  a  real  degeneration  opposed  to  nature,  and  the  many  presumed  benefits  of 
sleeping  on  a  perfectly  level  mattress  with  the  head  no  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  emphasized.  While  in  ordinary  health  these  patients  had 
found  that  after  the  preliminary  discomfort  of  getting  used  to  sleeping  with- 
out a  pillow,  they  were  apparently  the  better  for  it.  People  will  feel  better 
for  almost  anything  if  they  are  only  persuaded  that  they  ought  to.  After  a 
certain  length  of  time,  however,  worry  or  work  had  a  tendency  to  keep  them 
more  or  less  wakeful  and  then  insomnia  came  on,  that  is,  for  several  hours 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night  they  did  not  go  to  sleep  and  became  very  much 
worried  about  it. 

In  several  of  these  cases  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  helpful  adjuncts 
to  more  direct  treatment  of  their  wakefulness  was  the  restoration  of  the  pil- 
low. Just  how  the  hygienic  theory  of  pillowless  sleep  originated,  or  on  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be  founded,  I  do  not  know.  The  only  theory  of  sleep  that 
seems  to  have  many  adherents  at  present  is  that  it  is  due  to  brain  anemia. 
With  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body  the  force  of  gravity 
tends  to  help  in  the  production  of  this  brain  anemia.  The  experience  of  man- 
kind seems  to  confirm  this.  Certainly,  from  the  earliest  records  of  history 
men  have  slept  with  something  under  their  head,  even  though  they  could  find 
nothing  better  than  a  log  or  a  stone.  To  sleep  without  a  pillow  is,  owing  to 
the  conformation  of  the  head  and  neck  and  shoulders,  almost  inevitably  to 
sleep  mainly  on  the  back.  From  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  internal 
organs  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  sleeping  on  the  side  is  more  comfortable 
and  healthy  than  sleeping  on  the  back  and  hence  most  people  naturally  take 
this  position.  Relaxation  is  much  more  complete  and  comfort  is  greater. 
What  the  majority  of  men  do  is  almost  surely  dictated  by  instinct,  and  instinct 
is  the  most  precious  guide  we  have  in  the  natural  functions  of  life.  We  are 
not  so  differentlv  formed  from  the  animals  that  the  analog\'  from  their  habits 
should  not  have  some  weight  for  us.  Patients  should  then  be  advised  alwavs 
to  sleep  with  a  reasonably  firm  pillow,  not  too  low,  so  that  the  head  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  body  and  the  lateral  position  perfectly  comfortable. 

Too  nigh  Pillow. — There  is  an  abuse  in  the  other  direction  of  too  high  a 
pillow  that  deserves  to  be  noted.  Occasionally  the  physician  hears  complaints 
of  waking  up  with  tired   feelings  in  the  larire  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 

neck  near  their  insertion  into  the  occiput.    This  is  sometimes  complained  of 
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as  an  occipital  headache.  Not  infrequently  it  will  be  found  that  these  people 
are  sleeping  on  pillows  that  are  too  large,  or  that  they  pile  up  several  of 
them.  Most  physicians  have  found  in  their  experience  that  having  the  head 
quite  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body  materially  aided  sleep,  especially 
in  elderly  people.  This  is  true  even  when  there  is  no  distinct  heart  lesion,  but 
this  favorable  position  is  best  secured  not  by  means  of  one  or  more  high  pil- 
lows, but  by  raising  the  head  of  the  bed,  or  by  the  insertion  of  bolsters  beneath 
the  mattress,  so  that  there  is  a  gentle  slope  upward  from  the  hips  to  the  head. 
High  pillows  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged,  especially  in  young  folks 
where  the  assumption  of  the  strained  positions  which  they  cause,  may  encour- 
age various  deformities  in  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  shoulders  so  that 
stoop  shoulders  or  a  craned  neck  result.  On  the  other  hand,  before  attempting 
to  give  drugs  to  elderly  people,  the  arrangement  of  the  mattress  so  as  to  put 
the  head  a  foot,  or  even  more,  higher  than  the  body  should  be  tried  and  will 
often  be  found  to  give  relief  where  other  things  fail. 

Discomfort  Due  to  Cold, — In  order  to  sleep  well  patients  must  be  thor- 
oughly comfortable  in  bed.  In  recent  years  as  the  very  hygienic  practice  of 
having  a  window  in  the  sleeping  apartment  open  has  become  a  rule  among 
intelligent  people,  sleeping  rooms  have  been  much  colder  than  they  used  to  be. 
Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  active  factor  in  causing  wakefulness  should  be 
cold.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  found  that  patients  who  complain  of  wake- 
fulness, in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  particularly,  that  is,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, were  awakened  by  the  increasing  cold  because  they  were  insufficiently 
clothed.  Whenever  the  sleeping  room  becomes  very  cold,  then,  the  patient 
should  not  sleep  between  cotton  or  linen  sheets  which  are  likely  to  induce 
sensations  of  chilliness,  but  in  a  light  woolen  nightgown.  It  is  curious  what 
a  difference  in  the  patient's  feelings  is  produced  by  the  touch  of  wool  to  the 
skin  in  cold  weather  as  compared  with  cotton.  Thin,  anemic  patients  are 
especially  likely  to  suffer  from  chilliness.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  some  stout  people,  in  spite  of  an  accumulation  of  fat,  are  really  anemic. 
Their  red  blood  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin  are  distinctly  below  normal. 
These  constitute  some  of  that  large  class  of  stout  women  in  whom  reduction 
cures  fail  bwause  of  the  anemic  tendency.  They  must  be  as  carefully  pro- 
tected from  cold  as  thinner  ])ersons,  yet  they  need  fresh  air  for  their  comfort 
and  health  almost  as  much  as  tul)erculosis  patients.  The  experience  of  sana- 
toria in  the  Adirondacks  and  at  altitudes  generally  shows  that  for  quiet,  undis- 
turl)ed  sleep,  if  the  room  becomes  distinctly  cold  during  the  night  because  of 
an  open  window,  a  hood  or  night-cap  and  gloves,  as  well  as  the  wearing  of 
woolen  imderclothing,  even  to  stockings,  is  almost  indispensable.  In  older 
times,  when  houses  were  not  well  heated,  manv  persons  verv  sensiblv  wore 
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niglit  caps.  Now  that  a  return  to  cold  fresh  air  in  the  sleeping  room  has 
come  many  will  have  to  resume  the  old  night-cap  habit  in  spite  of  cosmetic 
objections  to  it.  These  may  seem  little  things,  but  they  count  very  much  in 
relieving  disturbed  sleep.  The  curious  thing  about  them  is  that  patFents 
themselves  seldom  realize  that  certain  common-sense  regulations  are  more 
important  for  sleep  than  formal  remedies.  They  want  to  be  "cured"  of  their 
insomnia,  not  relieved  by  suggestion. 

Cold  Fret. — A  large  number  of  people  have  their  sleep  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night  seriously  disturbed  by  cold  feet.     Some  cannot  get  to  sleep  for 
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an  hour  or  more,  because  their  feet  are  cold.  If  the  patients  become  worried 
over  this  loss  of  sleep^  a  real  insomnia  may  develop.  It  is  for  these  people 
that  the  old-fashioned  warming-pan  was  invented  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  symptom  can  be  relieved  very  promptly  by  means  of  a  hot- 
water  bag  or  a  hot  Brick  wrapped  in  flannel  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  An 
excellent  practice  for  very  sensitive  persons,  is  to  have  the  sheets  warmed 
thoroughly  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  bedtime.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  damp  weather. 

The  distinguished  English  surgeon,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  lived  well 
beyond  eighty  years  of  age  (when  surely  he  would  seem  to  have  some  right 
to  do  so),  wrote  a  little  book  on  how  to  be  well  and  grow  old  and  describes 
a  habit  which  he  had  acquired  and  tliat  I  have  often  recommended  to  patients 
and  friends  as  well  as  used  myself  with  advantage  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  cold  feet,  either  habitually  or  occasionally.  It  is,  moreover,  useful  when- 
ever there  is  a  tendency  to  insomnia  because  some  exciting  occupation  has 
preceded  going  to  bed.  Before  retiring  Sir  Henry  used  to  sit  beside  his 
bath  tub  and  let  the  hot  water  flow  into  it  over  his  feet,  gradually  becoming 
warmer  and  warmer,  until  he  could  no  longer  stand  the  heat.  A  temperature 
well  above  120  degrees  may  be  borne  with  comfort  after  a  while,  though  at 
the  beginning  it  would  seem  entirely  too  hot.  The  feet  are  kept  in  the  hot 
water  at  least  five  minutes.  When  taken  out  they  should  be  thoroughly  red 
and  show  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  blood  having  been  attracted  to  them.  If 
they  are  now  carefully  wiped  and  rubbed  vigorously  there  will  usually  be 
no  further  tendency  to  cold  feet  that  night  and  sleep  will  come  naturally. 
Sir  Henry  said  that  when  he  had  been  out  at  meetings  where  he  had  to  make 
an  address  or  had  to  take  part  in  business  of  any  kind  that  inclined  to  make 
him  wakeful,  he  found  this  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  himself  for  im- 
mediate sleep. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  worst  forms  of  cold  feet  are  found  among 
those  suffering  from  flatfoot.  The  dropping  of  the  arch  interferes  with  the 
return  circulation  and  also  with  lymphatic  circulation.  These  individuals 
feel  very  tired  because  of  their  foot  condition,  yet  their  cold  feet  often  dis- 
turbs their  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  night.  The  only  effective  relief 
for  this  is  afforded  by  proper  treatment  of  the  feet.  (See  the  chapter  on 
Foot  Troubles.) 

Lack  of  Air. — On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  it  happens  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  fresh  air  in  sleeping  rooms,  windows 
are  hermetically  sealed  and  even  then  people  cover  themselves  with  many 
thicknesses  of  bed  clothing  and  are  too  warm.  I  have  found  over  and  over 
again  that  where  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  a  window  open  all 
night  (and  when  they  are  old  and  deeply  prejudiced  in  the  matter  T  do  not 
insist,  for  the  suggestion  of  possibly  catching  cold  would  almost  surely  keep 
them  awake),  the  thorough  airing  of  rooms  before  retiring  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  sleep  of  elderly  people.  When  patients  are  young,  I  simply 
insist  on  the  window  being  wide  open  for  some  time  before  thoy  go  to  bed 
and  slightly  during  the  night,  except  in  extreme  cold  weather.  Many  a 
patient  who  complains  of  waking  several  times  during  the  night  and  being 
awake  for  some  time  on  each  occasion  will  begin  to  have  longer  periods  of 
sleep  without  a  break  if  such  a  change  in  the  ventilation  of  the  room  is  effected. 
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Anyone  who  has  seen  fever  patients  who  had  been  restless,  disturbed  and 
wakeful,  sink  into  a  quiet  slumber  after  the  room  has  been  thoroughly  aired 
and  the  temperature  of  it  reduced  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  will  realize  how 
helpful  this  same  melliod  of  treatment  will  be  in  nervous,  wakeful  irrita- 
bilitv. 

How  important  air  is  for  the  obtaining  of  the  power  to  sleep  for  many 
hours  every  day  can  be  best  understood  and  aj)preciated  from  the  habits  in- 
sisted on  for  patients  in  tuberculosis  sanatoria  as  a   result   of  exporient^'. 
Wlien  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  rise  in  temperature  in  these  patients  they 
are  kept  absolutely  without  exercise.    They  are  cither  in  bed  or  on  a  lounging 
chair  all  day,  but  they  are  out  in  the  air  or  at  least  close  to  an  open  window. 
As  a  rule,  they  sleep  some  in  the  morning  and  then  they  sleep  again  in  the 
afternoon.    This  would  ordinarily  be  fatal  to  sleep  at  night  in  even  healthy 
people   taking   considerable    exercise    and    therefore    presumably    tired    and 
more  likely  to  sleep  than  these  patients  who  had  made  no  exertion  during 
the  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  is  not  often,  after  patients  have  been  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  at  the  sanatorium,  that  there  is  any  complaint  of  lack  of 
sleep  at  night.     This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  patients   are   often 
wakened  by  coughing  during  the  night,  yet  after  a  com])aratively  short  inter- 
val they  go  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  until  morning.     This  is  not  true  when 
patients  do  not  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air  and  when  their 
rooms  are  not  well  aired. 

Sleep  at  Sea. — I  know  nothing  that  is  more  effective  in  doing  away  with 
insomnia  than  a  sea  voyage.  The  passengers  sit  on  their  lounging  chairs  all 
the  morning  in  the  open  air,  usually  sleeping  for  some  time,  often  for  several 
hours.  During  the  afternoon  this  is  re])eated.  In  spite  of  this  extra  sleep 
they  turn  in,  not  long  after  ten,  and  sleep  well  until  morning.  There  is 
practically  no  exercise  and  the  air  usually  excites  such  an  appetite  that  five 
and  even  six  meals  a  day  are  consumed.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  digestion 
unless  some  special  excess  is  indulged  in,  and,  above  all,  sleep  is  rather  favored 
than  impaired  by  the  large  amount  of  food  taken.  This  experience  which 
is  so  common,  is  very  valuable  as  indicating  just  what  is  the  best  pre-requisite 
for  sleep.  It  is  not  exercise  and  tiredness  to  such  a  degree  that  one  fairly 
drops  from  fatigue,  but  such  an  oxidation  of  all  tissues  by  the  breathing  of 
pure  air  that  there  arc  no  toxic  waste  products  left  in  the  system  to  act  as 
excitants  for  disturbance  of  sleep. 

Cold  Water. — In  summer,  when  wakefulness  is  due  to  heat,  a  cool  bath, 
or  at  least  a  rul)  down  with  cold  water  and  going  to  bed  without  drying  is 
an  excellent  method  of  inviting  sleep.  Under  these  circumstances  the  slieet 
acts  as  a  soothing  cool  pack  and  ])eople  who  have  been  wakeful  for  hours 
before,  or  at  least  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep, 
sleep  promptly.  The  mechanism  of  sleep-production  is  easy  to  understand. 
There  is  less  blood  to  go  to  the  brain  when  the  little  capillaries  at  the 
surface  are  pretty  well  extended  and  after  the  a])]>lication  of  cool  water 
the  reaction  which  follows  the  closing  of  the  ca])illaries  in  resjMinse  to 
cold  lejives  them  of  sulllcit'nt  size  to  aceomniodnte  a  lariii'  amount  of  the 
blood  of  the  body.  Of  course,  in  both  cjises  tlnTe  is  the  suggestive  value  of 
a  proceeding  of  this  kind  so  well  calculated  to  predispose  the  patient's  nn'n«l 
to  go  to  sleep  without  solicitude. 
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Diet. — As  has  already  boon  outlined  in  the  hints  that  preeede,  the  first 
tiling-  in  the  treatment  of  insomnia  is  to  remove  any  eauses  that  may  be 
at  work  in  producing  wakefulness.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  in  our 
modern  life  is  the  taking  of  coffee  or  tea,  important  in  the  order  mentioned. 
Every  physician  has  frequent  exj)eriences  of  people  wlio  complain  of  insomnia, 
yet  who  take  a  cup  of  coffee  late  at  night.  A  large  proportion  of  humanity 
cannot  do  this  with  impunity  and  expect  to  go  to  sleep  promptly.  Occasionally 
one  finds  that  patients  complaining  of  sleeplessness  are  taking  three  to  five 
cups  of  coffee  a  day.  This  must  be  6top})ed.  A  physician  may  be  told  by 
such  patients  that  they  cannot  get  along  without  their  coffee.  I  have  only 
one  answer  for  this  and  it  is  meant  to  show  patients  that  if  they  want  to 
sleep  they  must  take  the  means  to  secure  it  and,  above  all,  must  remove 
all  disturbing  factors.  I  tell  them  that  if  they  cannot  do  without  coffee  thev 
may  continue  to  do  without  sleep.  If  they  want  to  sl(?ep  they  must  give  up  cof- 
fee or  at  least  must  limit  the  amount.  I  have  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  got  people  to  limit  coffee-taking  by  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  one 
tablespoonful  of  strong  coffee  taken  to  a  cup  of  hot  milk.  This  gives  the 
taste,  or  rather  the  aroma  of  coffee,  for  coffee  has  properly  no  taste  to  speak 
of,  and  while,  at  first,  patients  crave  the  stimulation  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  it  takes  but  a  few  days  to  overcome  this  craving  entirely. 

Usually  it  is  easy  to  get  people  to  confess  that  they  are  taking  too  much 
coffee.  For  some  reason  not  easy  to  understand  it  is  harder  to  get  them  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  taking  too  much  tea.  Coffee  is  taken  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  deliberation.  Tea  may  be  and  often  is  taken  at  odd  intervals 
for  friendliness'  sake  and  sometimes  patients  do  not  know  how  much  they 
are  taking.  Six  or  seven  cups  a  day  may  be  their  usual  quota,  yet  they 
do  not  realize  it  and  at  first  are  inclined  to  answer  that  they  take  it  only  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  forgetting  the  little  potations  between  meals.  Tea  is  not 
so  prone  to  cause  wakefulness  as  coffee,  yet  the  toxic  irritant  principle  in 
both  is  the  same  and  when  the  amount  of  tea  and  its  strength  are  sufficient, 
the  same  results  follow.  The  tea  habit  must  always  be  given  up  if  there  is 
complaint  of  lack  of  sleep,  especially  early  in  the  night. 

There  is  a  very  common  persuasion  that  the  eating  of  food  in  any  quan- 
tity shortly  before  going  to  bed,  and  especially  the  eating  of  certain  materials, 
will  keep  people  awake.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  can  eat  anything  and  sloop  well  after  it  and  young  children 
sleep  best  when  their  stomaclis  are  full.  There  are  undoubtedly  idiosyncrasies 
in  this  matter  that  must  be  respected,  but  many  patients  are  deceiving  them- 
selves. They  are  eating  too  little  and  their  wakefulness  is  more  due  to  the 
mental  state  than  to  anything  else.  As  this  contradicts  a  very  prevalent  im- 
pression, I  may  say  that  it  is  said  deliberately  and  only  after  much  experience 
with  people  inclined  to  be  over-solicitous  about  their  diet  and  their  health 
generally  and  who  were  actually  producing  w^akefulnoss  or  at  least  ver}'  light 
dreamful  sleep,  by  their  elimination  from  their  diet,  and  especially  from 
their  evening  meal,  of  many  nutritious  substances.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  insist 
with  patients  that  if  it  is  more  than  five  hours  since  their  last  meal  they 
must  take  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  crackers  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  something 
to  eat  before  going  to  bed.  This  is  particularly  important  if  they  have  been 
out  in  the  air  much  between  their  last  meal  and  bedtime. 
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The  Evening  Honn. — The  use  of  the  hours  after  the  evening  meal  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  with  regard  to  insomnia.  If  the  patient  tries  to 
read  the  paper  or  some  conventionally  interesting  magazine  or  book,  thoughts 
of  the  possibility  of  his  not  sleeping  will  surely  obtrude  themselves  and  he 
will  fail  to  get  to  sleep  when  he  lies  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  have 
80  disturbed  himself  as  to  predispose  to  insomnia.  Some  quiet  occupation, 
interesting  yet  not  too  interesting,  that  diverts  the  mind  from  the  thoughts 
about  itself  and  about  sleep  possibilities,  yet  does  not  excite  it,  is  the  best 
possible  auxiliary  and  preparation  for  sleep.  Prof.  Oppenheim  has,  as  usual, 
said  this  very  well  in  his  "Letters  to  Nervous  Patients,''  to  which  we  have 
turned  so  often: 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  right  use  of  the  evening  hours.  On  no  account 
let  yourself  occupy  them  with  anxious  forebodings  about  the  night.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  at  present  wise  to  take  up  your  mind  with  too  exciting 
thoughts,  as  the  strong  after-Impression  of  feeling  and  fancy  may  counteract  the 
tendency  to  sleep.  You  must  find  out  for  yourself  whether  a  quiet  game  (cards, 
halma,  chess,  or  patience),  the  reading  of  a  serious  or  an  amusing  book,  the  peru- 
sal of  an  illustrated  paper,  or  a  chat  with  a  friend  will  be  most  certain  to  give  you 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  through  the  vestibule  of  which  you  will  pass  into  the 
temple  of  sleep. 

Direct  Sleep  Suggestions. — Many  plans  are  suggested  by  which  people  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  get  to  sleep.  A  favorite  and  very  old  suggestion  is 
that  of  counting  sheep  go  over  a  fence  or  something  of  that  kind  that  is 
merely  mechanical,  yet  takes  the  mind  from  other  thoughts.  As  a  rule,  any 
plan  involving  mental  occupation  that  is  meant  to  produce  sleep  is  likely  to 
react  and  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Sleep  must  not  be  wooed  deliberately  but 
must  be  allowed  to  come  of  its  own  sweet  will.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
exciting  thoughts  and  bothering  interests  be  put  aside,  not  at  the  moment 
when  we  want  to  go  to  sleep,  but  some  considerable  time  before.  This  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  and  often  requires  careful  planning.  It  is  worth 
while  doing  it,  however,  in  order  to  secure  sleep  promptly  and  not  allow  a 
prolonged  period  to  pass  while  one  is  lying  awake,  for  if  nervous  irritability 
ensues  wakefulness  is  still  further  prolonged  and  the  patient  may  begin 
to  toss  and  so  disarrange  the  bedclothing  and  disturb  himself  as  to  prepare 
for  several  hours  of  sleeplessness  which  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had 
been  an  appropriate  interval  given  to  preparing  the  mind  for  sleep. 

Diminishing  Solicitude. — Patients  must  not  be  too  anxious  for  sleep.  If 
they  worry  themselves  over  the  possibility  of  not  sh^eping  then  they  will 
almost  surely  disturb  their  sleep,  or  at  least  delay  its  coming.  The  ideal 
state  of  mind  is  not  to  bother  one's  head  about  it,  to  lie  down  habitually  at 
a  given  hour,  compose  one's  self  to  sleep  with  assurance  and  then  wait  it? 
coming  without  solicitude.  Many  people  will  say  this  is  not  easy  to  do,  but 
habit  makes  it  easy.  Most  of  our  animal  life  is  lived  by  habit.  We#are 
hungry  at  certain  times  by  habit.  Our  bowels  move  at  a  particular  time  by 
habit.  We  can  sleep  by  habit.  If  we  try  to  use  our  intellect  solicitously  with 
regard  to  any  of  these  habitual  functions  we  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
The  more  anxiety  there  is  about  sleep  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  disturbed. 
When  the  habit  of  sleep  at  a  particular  hour  has  bt^n  broken  the  best  way 
to  regain  it  is  to  lie  down  at  that  particular  hour  and  then  wait  patiently  for 
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the  advent  of  sleep.  If  impatience  gets  the  better  of  us  sleep  is  kept  off  and 
will  not  come  for  hours.  If  the  patient  can  lie  down  feeling  "Well,  if  I  do  not 
sleep  now  I  will  to-morrow  morning/'  then  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  about 
sleep. 

Dread  of  Consequences. — Many  people  who  suffer  from  insomnia  fear  that 
their  loss  of  sleep  will  injure  their  intellectual  capacity  or  make  them  prem- 
aturely aged,  or  drain  their  vitality  so  that  they  will  not  have  health  and 
strength  of  mind  and  body  when  they  grow  old.  This  adds  to  their  solicitude 
about  themselves  and  inveterates  their  condition.  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  this  dread,  which  has  no  foundaton  in  what  we  know  of  actualities,  and 
that  is,  to  tell  them  the  experience  of  certain  persons  which  absolutely  con- 
tradicts such  a  notion.  One  distinguished  physician  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  is  writing  books  that  arc  attracting  widespread  attention  and  is  doing 
an  amount  of  work  that  many  a  younger  man  might  envy,  has  told  me  of  all 
that  he  suffered  from  insomnia  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five.'  His 
mental  productivity  was  much  hampered  at  that  time  by  his  wakefulness  and 
anxiety  with  regard  to  it.  He  feared  the  worst  as  regards  advancing  years, 
yet  he  is  in  the  full  possession  of  mental  and  bodily  strength  well  beyond  the 
Psalmist's  limit.  His  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  there  are  many  others 
in  my  own  personal  knowledge.  Virchow  once  told  me  of  years  when  he 
suffered  from  insomnia,  yet  he  lived  to  be  well  past  eighty  and  then  died,  not 
from  natural  causes,  but  from  an  injury.  A  man  who  accomplished  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  his  day  in  the  organization  of  a  great  university 
suffered  from  insomnia  in  his  younger  years  to  such  a  degree  that  his  friends 
and  even  he  himself  feared  for  his  mental  stability,  eventually  overcame  this 
symptom  completely  and  went  on  to  years  of  great  active  work,  dying  in  the 
end,  not  from  his  head,  but  his  heart.  We  have  records  of  a  number  of  such 
cases.  Few  of  the  hard  students  of  the  world  wont  through  life  without  having 
some  bother  from  insomnia.  It  is  well-known,  however,  that  many  of  the 
great  thinkers,  investigators  and  discoverers  in  philosophy  and  in  science 
have  lived  long  lives  well  beyond  the  age  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Hental  Diversion. — The  main  thing  is  to  banish  the  thoughts  of  one's  ordi- 
nary occupation  as  far  as  that  can  be  accomplished  without  laboring  so  in- 
tently at  this  as  to  give  the  mind  another  bothersome  occupation.  Many 
people  find  that  a  game  of  cards  just  before  goin<?  to  bed  takes  their  thoughts 
off  business  and  worry  almost  better  than  anything  else.  Something  like  this 
is  needed  in  many  people.  Most  people  must  not  write  for  some  time  before 
retiring,  because  writing  proves  so  absorbing  an  occupation,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  mind  becomes  thoroughly  awake  and  then  remains  so  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Reading  is  better,  but  the  reading  must  be  chosen  with  proper  care. 
An  exciting  story,  for  instance,  may  serve  to  keep  one  awake  for  hours,  as 
everyone  knows  who  has  tried  and  found  himself  still  reading  at  three  in 
the  morning  after  having  begun  an  interesting  book.  The  reading  of  works 
of  general  information,  of  travels,  of  description  of  places,  where  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  stop  at  any  place,  of  short  stories  which  do  not  hold  the 
interest  beyond  a  brief  period,  is  much  better.  Osier's  recommendation  to 
have  a  classic  author  beside  one's  bed  to  be  read  for  a  few  minutes  every 
night  after  retiring  as  a  preparation  for  sleep  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
milder  forms  of  insomnia,  as  well  as  a  stepping-stone  to  scholarship. 
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William  Black  in  one  of  liis  books  has  a  description  of  an  old  man  who 
had  suircred  from  insomnia  very  severely  until  he  discovered  a  plan  of  hi* 
own  to  enable  him  to  get  to  sleep.  This  consisted  in  reading  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Rritanniea.  He  br<ran  at  the  beginning  and  read  straight  ahoad,  articlo 
after  article,  and  volume  after  volume.  He  never  even  by  any  chance  ileparted 
from  this  routine  either  to  look  up  cross  references,  or  read  anythin*?  further 
about  men  who  were  mentioned  in  the  article  he  was  going  throu^zli  at  the 
moment  and  whose  names  occurred  in  another  volume.  He  read  straight  on 
until  his  eyes  got  heavy  and  then  he  went  to  sleep.  At  the  time  he  wa< 
introduced  into  the  story  he  had  already  read  the  whole  work  through  twice 
and  was,  I  think,  at  "D"  on  the  third  reading.  He  had  had  considerdhle 
bother  about  getting  to  sleep  before  he  ado])ted  this  plan,  but  it  proved  an 
alwavs  efhcient  somnifacient.  There  is  a  storv  alxnit  an  old  American  farmer 
who  said  that  he  read  the  dictionary  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Tlie  stories  were  short  and  disconnected,  but  they  never  l)otliered  his 
sleep,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  were  sometimes  kept  up  more  than  he 
thought  was  good  for  them  by  their  interest  in  the  story  paper. 

Treatment  of  Early  Morning^  Wakefulness. — With  regard  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  slec])  in  the  early  morning  hours  there  are  certain  instructions  to 
patients  that  have  always  s(»emed  to  me  extremely  important.  Most  of  the 
l)atients  who  complain  of  wakefulness  in  the  early  morning  hours  are  really 
suffering  from  hunger  at  that  time.  This  is  es])ecially  true  with  regard  to 
those  who  stay  up  rather  lat(»  at  night.  They  have  their  last  regular  nual 
about  seven  or  a  little  earlier,  they  get  to  bed  at  eleven  or  even  later,  an«l 
some  of  them,  foHowing  the  ohi  maxim  that  eating  before  sh»ep  is  likely  to 
disturb  it,  go  to  bed  on  an  emj)ty  stomach.  Whenever  more  than  four  hour* 
have  ])asM'd  since  the  last  meal  the  stomach  is  (juite  empty,  an<l  after  the 
preliminary  fatigue  has  worn  off  and  the  slee])  has  become  lighter  and  th«* 
lack  of  nourishment  more  ])rononnced  a  vague  sense  of  discomfort  in  the 
abdominal  region  wakes  them,  though  most  of  them  do  not  realizi»  that  the}' 
are  disturbed  by  a  craving  for  food.  In  a  hirge  nuiuber  of  tlu*s<»  cases  I 
have  found  that  th(^  reconmiendation  of  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  crackers, 
or  some  sim])le  cake,  just  In'fore  retiring  does  more  than  anything  elsi*  to 
lengthen  slet-p  and  ])revent  what  has  been  learnedly  called  matutinal  vigilance. 

AfttT  emptiness  of  th(»  digestive  tract,  the  most  ])rominent  causi*  of  \vak«^ 
fulness  in  the  early  morning  is  anxiety  aljout  the  hour  of  rising  or  alM>ut  sonje 
engagement  that  has  to  be  kept  in  the  early  morning.  I  have  known  |)atients 
who  worked  themst^lvc^s  up  so  much  thinking  over  the  necessity  for  rising  at  a 
particular  hour  to  catch  a  train,  that  they  were  awake  for  several  hours  In-fore 
thev  needed  to  be.  Some  an»  much  more  inclined  to  this  over-anxietv  than 
others.  If  they  move  to  tlie  country  where  trains  have  to  be  caught  rt»gularly. 
their  sleep  may  be  seriously  disturU'd  by  this  circumstance.  If  the  trouhK^ 
becomes  acute  they  must  simply  change  their  residence.  If  it  is  absoluti'ly 
necessary  that  they  stay,  then  they  must  have  someone  to  wake  thcMii  at  a 
definite  time.  This  must  be  someone  on  whom  they  can  ai)solutely  dej>end. 
otherwise  the  <»ld  solicitude  will  r<'ass(Tt  itst-lf.  This  seems  a  small  matter,  vet 
I  have  known  serious  easrs  (»f  neurasthenia  with  annoying  digestive  svmptoins 
due  to  nothing  else  than  this  morning  wakefulness  eonse^iueiit  U|H)n  over- 
an\i»ty  with  regard  to  trains  and  other  morning  engagements. 
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Habits. — In.  the  correction  of  troubles  of  sleep  one  of  the  dilTiculties  that 
the  physician  has  lo  contend  with  when  patients  have  grown  accustomed  to, 
staying  up  late  and  finally  have  so  disturbed  their  sleep  mechanism  that  symp- 
toms of  insomnia  develop,  is  the  declaration  that  there  is  no  use  for  them  going 
to  bed  early  since  they  cannot  sleep.  If  a  man  has  been  accustomed  for  a 
long  period  to  go  to  bed  between  midnight  and  2  a.  m.  and  his  habits  are 
suddenly  changed  so  that  he  goes  to  bed  at  ten  or  even  eleven,  it  is  very  likely 
that  for  some  time  after  retiring  he  will  not  sleep.  If  he  grows  over-anxious 
he  may  toss  and  become  somewhat,  feverish  and  then,  even  when  the  accustomed 
time  for  sleep  comes,  he  may  not  secure  it.  Resides,  the  depression  conse- 
quent upon  failure  to  sleep  when  he  has  fulfilled  his  physician^s  directions 
and  when  he  knows  that  this  is  considered  an  important  adjuvant  in  his 
treatment,  acts  as  a  distinctly  discouraging  factor.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  important  to  recall  to  him  that  one  habit  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
making  of  another.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send  him  to  bed  for  awhile  only 
an  hour  earlier  than  before  until  he  has  grown  accustomed  to  going  to  sleep 
somewhat  sooner,  and  then  this  habit,  in  turn,  be  changed  to  an  earlier  hour 
80  as  to  secure  all  the  sleep  that  is  necessary. 

In  a  word,  insomnia  is  not  a  definite  affection  to  be  treated  by  giving  one 
or  the  other  of  one's  favorite  drugs,  or  if  these  should  fail  trying  still  others, 
but  it  is  a  condition  of  mind  very  often  predisposed  to  by  certain  conditions 
of  body.  If  this  condition  of  mind  can  be  adjusted  by  careful  attention  to  the 
correction  of  whatever  may  be  physically  out  of  order,  then  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  for  definite  improvement  very  soon  and  complete  cure  without 
any  delay.  Insomnia  is  not  the  awful  ailment  that  it  is  sometimes  pictured, 
nor  all  that  it  appears  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the  young  person  who 
loses  a  few  hours'  sleep ;  but  a  manifold  condition  to  be  dealt  with  very  differ- 
ently in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  case.  If 
the  patient's  confidence  can  be  secured  that  means  more  than  almost  an>i;hing 
else  that  can  be  done.  If  a  little  patience  is  exercised  in  obtaining  such 
definite  details  of  the  mental  state  and  of  certain  physical  factors  as  may 
seem  quite  trivial  to  the  patient  yet  are  really  predisposing  elements  for  his 
affection,  the  therapeutics  become  comparatively  simple.  It  is  the  use  of  tact 
and  judgment  in  this  matter  that  means  most,  however,  and  then  very  few 
drugs  will  be  required.  Between  the  habits  consequent  upon  the  opiates  and 
certain  of  the  serious  hemolytic  conditions  due  to  the  abuse  of  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, this  is  a  consummation  that  may  well  be  worked  for  assiduously. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

SOME    TROUBLES    OF    SLEEP 

Certain  annoying  incidents  in  connection  with  sleep  annoy  those  affected 
by  them  so  much  as  to  arouse  them  very  completely  from  sleep  and  make 
them  wakeful  for  a  time.  Nothing  disturbs  most  people  so  much  as  the 
thought  that  some  passing  incident,  n  little  out  of  the  common,  is  quite 
individual  and  peculiar  to  them.  If  they  are  at  all  nervous  they  are  likely 
to  think  that  it  portends  some  serious  ailment,  either  present  or  ni)out  to 
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develo]>.  Nothing  reassures  them  more  than  to  kam  that  these  incidents  are 
not  so  uncommon  as  tliov  imagine,  indeed  that  many  of  them  are  quite  fre- 
quent, and.  alKMe  all.  that  many  people  who  have  had  them  are  still  alive 
and  well  beyond  threescore  and  ten,  and  laughing  at  the  fears  of  their  earlier 
years. . 

Starting^. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  annoyin?  of  these  incidental  troubles 
is  starting  in  sleep.  It  occasionally  happens  that  just  alwut  the  time  a  person 
is  dozinir  otf  lie  suildenlv  starts  and.  alma^t  before  he  realizes  it.  is  fullv  awake, 
his  heart  beating  emphatically  and  there  may  evtn  l)e  a  little  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  chest.  The  cause  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases  and  individual  dif- 
fert^ncis  are  worth  invest igjiting.  In  most  ]h«m»V  this  starting  means  that 
there  is.  for  the  moment,  some  mechanical  interferenci-  with  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  that  a  svstole  has  Ikk^u  delaved  and  has  U^n  pushe*!  through  with 
more  force  tlian  usual  because  of  this  delav.  A  full  stomach  will  occasionallv 
cause  this,  esjHx^ially  if  pjitionts  lie  on  their  left  sides.  In  s<^me  people  even 
a  drink  of  water  taken  just  l^^fore  rctiriui:  will  W  sufficii-nt  weight  to  cause 
this  intirforom^  with  heart  action.  An  accumulati'-^n  nf  ^as  in  the  stomach 
will  do  it  by  pushing  up  against  the  diaphrainu.  Wlu-re  there  is  a  distinct 
tendoncv  to  the  accumulation  of  cas  in  the  stomach  I  have  sometimes  been 
sure  tiiai  iht-  exi>ansi."n  of  the  iras  o'^nMniuent  ui>«'»n  i!:e  *:-«^zv  warmth  of  the 
patient  in  KnI,  or  its  gri^ter  effect  u:^^n  the  stomach  ^vcau?o  the  relaxation 
of  sUvp  afTivtid  even  tV.e  stomach  walls  slightly,  was  the  cause  of  it.  It  hap- 
pi*ns  more  fre»)i:enTly  in  the  *'\'\  than  it  d«v<  in  the  y»v:nj.  but  it  is  observed 
at  all  a^os  a::-.!  latitnts  are  r.sv.allv  oirite  disti^rbed  a---t:t  it.  as.  indt-^d.  thev 
are  likely  to  ?•<  with  rtgxird  to  annhing  that  atTtvt?  thrir  hearts. 

Th;e  th.o"i:h.:  that  this  forcible  beat  must  moan  s*"^n»  strio'js  patholosrical 
conditi'~n  wi'l  r*  :r:i«^  itself  on  many  peo;\e.  and  if  i:  d-v-?  «!piep  :>  i-ire  to 
be  d:s!::r\  h  Kv-r.  th'V.^rh  th-rn"  n:av  K-  no  •V's«>  veraMv  It-sion  of  the  heart, 
tht^o  :  at:-.!::-  '^ft'T.,  :h'  '.ich  thov  are  ^hvsieians,  wil!  w^rrv  !e5t  s«:!rir  under- 
Ivini:  lor.livn  sh '••.:!'  *'-e  d-iv,  :v'n;:.  The  t:rst  T«ati-r.:  who  ever  d'fs<?Hbe»l 
this  svTvrt'  :r  to  r/.v  t  '  *  tvv  •;  f  it  wh.i!»:  I  was  a  ir.e-^ic-a!  st-dent  ivA  he  is 
stiV.  ;.*iv-.-  a!i '.  in  .:  :  ^vc-'Th.  th'n:::h  he  is  nast  s-rvtrtv.  Ai  th*?  ::!r.r  I  wont 
ovtr  hi  TV.  rath-.r  oiir- *  •..>.-  with  :hv  idea  that  tho"e  riijht  *>r  in  ^rranio  h»-^rt 
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certain  nervous  states  even  slight  noises  produce  an  exaggerated  reaction  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  surprising,  almost  hypnotic,  acuity  of  hearing  just  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  other  senses  are  going  to  sleep.  Any  of  the  pmall 
noises  that  sound  so  loud  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  may  sene  to  wake  the 
patient  so  thoroughly  after  a  preliminary  doze  that  sleep  is  disturbed  for 
some  time.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  noises  would  not  disturb  people  if  they 
were  in  normal  healthy  condition,  or  at  least  the  disturbance  would  be  only 
momentary.  The  solicitous  effort  that  some  people  make  to  get  away  from 
every  possible  noise  is  an  attempt  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  have  hi'ard  of 
people  building  special  houses,  or  noise-proof  rooms  in  the  center  of  houses 
where  they  hoped  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  disturbed.  What  is  needcni  is 
not  so  much  an  effort  to  secure  absolutely  noiseless  surroundings,  which  is 
almost  impossible  in  any  circumstances,  be  it  city  or  country,  but  to  change 
the  patient^s  physical  condition  so  that  slight  noises  are  not  reacted  to  so 
explosively.  There  are  many  general  directions  for  this  and  certain  drugs, 
as  the  bromides,  are  of  distinct  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taking  of 
cinchona  products  seems  often  to  emphasize  it. 

I  have  found  that  two  classes  of  nervous  patients  particularly  were  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  these  starts  in  their  sleep.  The  first  class  is  perhaps  the 
larger.  They  are  the  patients  who  do  not  eat  enough.  They  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  underweight  and  to  be  nursing  some  thought  with  regard  to 
their  digestion,  or  some  supposed  idios}Ticrasy  towards  food  that  is  keeping 
them  below  the  normal  weight  for  their  height.  Nothing  makes  sleep  lighter 
than  a  certain  amount  of  hunger.  This  hunger  may  be  disguised  so  com- 
pletely, or  so  covered  up  by  the  patient's  persuasion  that  more  food. cannot 
be  taken  without  serious  gastric  disturbance,  that  it  may  pass  utterly  un- 
noticed. When  such  patients  are  disturl)ed  early  in  the  night,  it  usually 
means  that  besides  taking  a  not  quite  sufficient  amount  of  food  they  are  tiking 
more  tea  or  coffee  or  some  stimulant  than  is  good  for  them.  I  say  some 
stimulant  because  in  several  cases  that  I  investigated  rather  carefully  the 
cause  seemed  to  be  the  alcohol  taken  with  one  of  the  largely  advertised  patent 
medicines,  a  supposed  digestive  tonic,  consisting  mainly  of  dilute  alcohol,  and 
really  about  as  strong  as  whiskey.  When  the  tendency  to  be  startled  occurs 
in  the  early  mornings,  then  people  need  to  eat  something  simple  just  before 
they  go  to  bed. 

The  other  class  of  cases  who  are  likely  to  start  at  night  in  their  sleep 
are  those  who  do  not  got  out  into  the  air  enough  during  tlie  day  or  who  sleep 
in  rooms  insufficiently  ventilated.  At  the*  beginning  of  the  night  the  lack  of 
ventilation  makes  the  sleej)  liglit  and  easily  disturbed.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  have  been  spent  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  the  patient  sinks  into 
a  rather  deep  sleep,  which  is  likely  to  be  dreamy,  however,  and  then  he  is 
rather  hard  to  waken,  but  wakes  not  feeling  rested,  but  on  the  contrary  often 
heavier  and  more  tired  than  on  retiring.  In  these  cases  an  investigation  of 
the  amount  of  air  the  patient  is  allowing  to  enter  his  sleeping  room  or  that 
his  circumstances  provide  him  with  is  extremely  important.  As  for  those 
who  do  not  get  out  enough  during  the  day,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  their 
sleep  may  be  light.  To  them,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  find  how 
much  depth  is  added  to  their  sleep  by  an  additional  hour  or  two  in  the  air. 
Commonly,  people  who  do  not  get  out  much  during  the  day  are  shivery  and 
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sufTer  from  cold,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  and  so  they  are  likely  to  keep 
their  rooms  rather  tightly  closed.  In  this  case  they  have  two  reasons  for  a 
tendency  to  be  wakeful,  which  is  emphasized  if  there  are  noises  near  them 
or  if  there  is  anything  that  disturbs  their  sleep. 

In  young  children,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  starting  in 
sleep  may  be  due  to  the  twitching  pains  of  a  beginning  tuberculous  joint 
disease.    At  times  the  children  are  so  young,  or  the  symptoms  so  vague  and 
the  tenderness,  if  there  is  any,  so  deep,  that  the  real  significance  of  this  may 
not  be  recognized.     The  most  successful  treatment  for  these  starting  pains 
in  children  that  has  thus  far  been  found,  forms  a  striking  commentary  on 
what  we  have  just  been  saying  with  regard  to  fitful  sleep  when  ventilation 
is  insufficient  or  when  the  patient  has  not  been  out  of  doors  enough  during 
the  day.     The  children  from  the  New  York  hospitals  who  in  recent  years 
were  taken  down  to  Sea  Breeze  during  the  autumn  and  winter  and  made  to 
live  in  wards,  the  windows  of  which  were  constantly  open  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  often  below  fifty,  so  that  doctors  and  nurses  had  to  wrap  themselves 
up  warmly  and  sometimes  cover  their  heads  and  their  hands,  had  all  bet^-n 
sufferers  from  these  starting  pains  l)efore  this  experience,  but  gradually  they 
lessened  in  frequency  until  after  a  few  months  the  crying  of  a  child  at  night 
because   of  these  pains  was   extremely   rare.     The   lesson   is  evident,   and 
abundance  of  air  not  only  cures  tuberculous  conditions,  but  also  makes  the 
nervous  system  so  much  less  irritable  that  starting  pains  do  not  so  easily 
aflfect  it. 

Noise. — Slight  noises  often  make  it  impossible  for  nen^ous  people  to  sleep. 
This  is  much  more  a  question  of  personal  sensitiveness  and  anxious  expectancy 
and  over-irritability  than  anything  else.  One  distinguished  physician  whom 
I  knew  was  extremelv  sensitive  to  noise  and  would  be  awake  for  hours  if 
wakened  up  early  in  the  night  by  the  slamming  of  a  door  or  a  call  in  the  streit 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  He  suffered  from  insomnia  to  a  noteworthy  degree 
and  found  to  his  sur])rise  that  he  could  sleep  better  on  a  train  than  anywhere 
else.  After  he  had  lost  two  or  three  nights  of  sleep  he  actually  used  to  make 
arrangements  to  take  a  berth  on  an  express  train  going  out  of  his  city,  ride 
luntil  tlie  morning  and  then  come  back.  He  usually  slept  well  amidst  all 
the  noise  and  jar  of  the  train,  though  he  w^ould  be  quite  sleepless  at  home 
as  th(»  result  of  even  slight  noises.  I  have  known  people  suffering  from  in- 
somnia who  took  a  long  ocean  trip  on  a  slow  vessel  and  who  slept  well  amidst 
all  the  noises  of  shipboard,  hut  were  light  sleepers  after  landing,  and  felt 
that  they  missed  the  noise  and  bustle.  Of  course,  in  these  cases  the  rocking 
movements  sometimes  predispose  to  sleep.  It  is  not  the  custom  now  to  rock 
infants  to  sleep  and  a  very  definite  agreement  seems  to  have  been  come  to 
among  pediatrists  to  forbid  the  practice  as  harmful.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  instinct  of  the  race  in  the  matter  was  not  at  fault.  Rocking  seems  to 
relax  a  certain  tension  of  muscles  that  of  itself  prevents  the  brain  anemia 
which  is  the  physiological  basis  of  sleep.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  nervous 
people  to  relax  themselves  com]>letely.  and  the  rocking  movements,  by  tending 
to  helj)  them  in  this  matter,  are  excellent  predis])osing  factors.  A  rocking 
chair  or  a  hammock  furnish  abundant  ])roof  of  this. 

Noise  in  general,  as  regards  its  relation  to  sleep,  is  an  extremely  indi- 
vidual nmtter.    Habit  i)lays  the  largest  role  in  the  matter.    We  all  know  the 
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stories  of  men  who  have  gone  to  great  expense  in  order  to  huild  noise-proof 
rooms  and  yet  have  found  afterv^ards  that  they  did  not  sleep  welL  The  rustle 
of  the  bedclothes  as  tlieir  thoraxes  rose  and  fell  in  respiration  was  enough 
to  disturb  them  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  become  over-sensitive  about 
noise.  We  all  know  how  impossible  sleep  becomes  with  a  rustle  of  a  mouse 
in  the  wastepaper  basket,  or  the  scratching  of  one  on  the  wainscoting.  On  the 
other  hand,  anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  large  city  where  past  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  the  elevated  trains  thunder  every  few  minutes  all  during 
the  night,  or  the  trolley  goes  rolling  by  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bed,  knows, 
too,  that  a  great  many  people  become  accustomed  to  noises  so  as  to  be  utterly 
undisturbed  by  them,  though  at  the  beginning  any  such  insensitiveness  to 
noise  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

I  remember  having  a  patient  who  insisted  that  he  could  not  sleep  so 
near  the  elevated.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  lost  so  many  nights  of 
sleep  that  he  was  almost  in  despair.  If  he  did  get  sound  asleep  he  said  he 
used  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  elevated  train  coming  toward  him  in  his 
dreams  and  he  would  begin  to  pull  his  feet  up  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
of  the  train,  yet  always  with  the  feeling  that  he  could  not  get  them  quite 
far  enough,  until  his  knees  were  almost  to  his  chin.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  little  bromides,  two  hours  more  of  outdoor  air  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  before,  and  some  reassurance  that  noise  need  not  disturb  sleep  at  all 
if  taken  philosophically,  he  learned  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  to  sleep  quite 
peacefully  and  now  has  lived  for  ten  years  where  the  elevated  passes  within  ten 
feet  of  his  window,  which  is  wide  open  for  seven  months  in  the  year  and 
always  at  least  ilightly  open,  except  in  the  most  stormy  weather.  It  is  a 
question,  then,  of  the  individual  much  more  than  his  surroundings.  The. 
problem  is  to  predispose  the  mind  to  sleep  and  then  the  senses  will  not 
disturb  it  except  under  special  circumstances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  noises  usually  disturb  people  very  little  at  night.  The 
most  surprising  things  can  happen  between  12  and  3  o'clock  and  attract  no 
attention.  Burglars  calmly  blow  up  a  safe  in  a  hotel  confident  that  if 
there  is  no  one  awake  when  the  explosion  occurs  there  will  be  no  investigation, 
because  even  though  people  wake  up  at  the  noise,  thoy  will  wait  for  its  repeti- 
tion in  order  to  see  what  it  means,  will  not  get  up  to  investigate,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  and  usually  promptly  go  to  sleep  again. 

Lyings  Awake. — There  are  many  people  to  whom  lying  awake  carries  with 
it  a  sense  of  discouragement  and  dread.  They  seem  to  forget  that  lying 
awake  and  occupation  with  pleasant  thoughts  may  be  made  a  very  agreeable 
pastime  by  those  who  are  not  over-anxious  to  sleep  and  who  let  the  pleasant 
thoughts  that  may  be  suggested  by  the  environment  or  the  noises  that  are 
heard  flow  through  consciousness.  Everyone  knows  how  pleasant  it  is  or  may 
be  to  listen  to  the  rain  patte>r  on  the  roof  of  a  country  house,  or  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  when  there  is  not 
too  much  anxiety  about  to-morrow  and  to-morrow's  occupations  and  the 
necessity  for  sleep  to  be  ready  for  them.  Stewart  Edward  White,  in  his 
series  of  essays  on  "The  Forest,"  has  a  chaptor  on  Lying  Awake  at  Night 
that  can  well  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  complain  bit- 
terly of  an  hour  of  sleeplessness.  Of  course,  in  his  case  the  lying  awake  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  with  all  the  witchery  of  wind  in  the  trees  and  the 
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unusual  sounds  of  forest  life,  while  ordinary  lying  awake  is  in  the  rather 
monotonous  environment  at  home,  but  still  there  is  much  that  can  be  said 
for  his  insistence  that  in  peaceful  brooding,  faculties  revive  while  soft  velvet 
fingers  are  laid  on  the  drowsy  imagination  and  you  feel  that  in  their  caressing 
vaster  spaces  of  thought  are  opened  up.  The  impatience  that  comes  to  so 
many  almost  at  once  if  they  fail  to  go  to  sleep  promptly  only  ser^'es  to  keep 
them  awake  just  that  much  m.ore  surely. 

Very  often,  as  suggested  by  ^Ir.  White,  this  wakefulness  occurs  just 
when  a  good  night's  rest  is  surely  expected.  There  is  sometimes  even  a 
preliminary  period  of  drowsiness.  Then  some  little  noise  that  ordinarily 
would  not  be  noticed  at  all  floats  into  the  consciousness  with  a  vigor  that  indi- 
cates that  one  sense  is  thoroughly  awake.  The  very  surprise  of  it  wakes 
tip  the  other  senses  vriih  a  start  and  then  comes  the  thought  that  there  is  to 
be  no  sleep  for  some  time.  If  this  is  resented,  the  period  of  wakefulness  will  be 
all  the  longer.  If,  when  it  has  proved  to  be  inevitable,  one  sits  up  quietly, 
reads  a  book  for  a  time,  plays  a  quiet  game  of  solitaire,  it  may  be  on  a  board 
kept  beside  the  bed  for  such  purposes,  or  in  some  quiet  way  succeeds  in 
bothering  away  the  thought  of  insomnia,  then  almost  surely  sleep  will  come 
after  a  time,  quietly  and  rest  fully,  and  the  lost  i)eriod  will  not  prove  harm- 
ful. If  nature  does  not  want  to  sleep  she  must  not  be  forced  into  it,  but 
gently  led  and  after  a  time  the  wakefulness  will  disappear. 

Nig^ht  Terrors. — One  of  the  troubles  of  sleep  that  is  more  often  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  physician  than  almost  any  other,  is  the  so-called 
"night  terrors"  of  children.  Little  ones  wake  with  a  scream,  sit  up  in  bed. 
evidently  terrified,  usually  trembling,  and  ready  to  seek  refuge  from  some- 
thing that  has  seriously  disturbed  them.  Under  Dreams  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  usual Iv  these  terrors  are  due  to  a  dream.  Sometimes 
the  dreams  are  the  ordinary  experience  of  supposed  falling  in  sleep,  from 
which  the  patients  wake  very  much  startled,  or  they  are  repetitions  of  exciting 
scenes  through  which  they  have  passed,  or  of  stories  that  they  have  heard, 
or,  above  all,  plays  that  they  have  seen.  Ghost  stories,  for  instance,  told 
shortly  before  they  go  to  bed  will  ftften  disturb  children.  Fairy  stories  and  the 
ordinary  nnihs  of  childhood,  usually  with  a  happy  ending  and  without  any 
serious  terrors  in  them,  are  not  so  likely  to  disturb  them.  Melodramatic 
theatrical  p(Tfornianees  to  which  children  lend  themselves  and  their  attention 
with  great  concentration  of  mind,  have  nearly  as  much  effect  on  them  as  if 
they  ])assed  through  the  actual  scenes.  Ever}'  physician  knows  how  much 
a  fright  is  likely  to  disturb  a  child  and  cause  it  to  wake  many  a  night  after- 
wards in  a  state  of  terror. 

Bespiratory  Interference. — It  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that 
anv  interference  with  breathing  will  almost  surelv  wake  the  child  in  a  seri- 
ouslv  startled  condition.  Adults  are  often  afTertrd  bv  this  same  sort  of 
dream,  due  very  often  to  some  pathological  condition  in  the  throat  around 
which  a  series  of  dream  ideas  collect  with  somewhat  poignant  results.  I  have 
known  a  man  suffering  from  dongated  uvula  wake  up  thinking  that  he  was 
suffocating  because,  as  he  thought.  h(»  had  nearly  swallowed  his  tongue,  or  at 
least  hnd  Ium-u  trying  to  do  so.  The  sensation  wns  so  startling  that  it  brought 
him  to  his  feet  at  once.  T  have  known  a  patient  traveling  a  long  five-dajf* 
railroad  journey  and  suffering  severely  from  train  catarrh,  come  to  the  per- 
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suasion  that  he  might  suffocate  during  sleep  because  his  nose  was  completely 
stopped  up  and  he  had  not  the  habit  of  sleeping  vriih  his  mouth  open.  As 
a  result  his  sleep  was  as  much  disturbed  by  his  mind  as  his  breathing.  If 
these  affect  adults  so  strongly,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  children  should 
be  so  friglitoned  by  them.  Children  who  are  mouth-breatliors  from  adenoids 
or  nasal  obstruction,  and  still  more  those  whose  nasal  breathing  apparatus  is 
not  completely  stopped  up,  but  who  are  frequent  intermittent  mouth-breatliers, 
are  especially  likely  to  be  troubled  in  this  way.  The  neurosis  known  as 
nervous  croup,  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords,  occurs  oftenest  in  this  class 
of  children  and  is  an  associated  phenomenon  to  that  of  night  terrors. 

Sleeping  in  the  Light. — The  habit  of  accustoming  cliildrcn  to  sleep  with  a 
light  in  the  room  nearly  always  lessens  the  depth  of  their  sleep.  They  are 
more  easily  wakened  and  their  sleep  is  not  so  refreshing.  Besides,  if  they  do 
not  grow  accustomed  to  the  dark  when  they  are  young,  they  may  always 
.  retain  a  dread  of  the  dark  and  will  require  some  light  in  the  room  where  they 
sleep.  Nature  intended  that  the  eyes  and  the  optic  nerve  should  have  as  com- 
])lete  a  rest  as  possible  and  even  with  the  lids  lowered  some  light  stimulus,  if 
it  is  present,  finds  its  way  to  the  nerve  fibers.  Hence  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing as  far  as  possible  an  absolutely  dark  room.  For  some  very  timorous 
children,  this  may  seem  impossible.  Many  mothers  will  recall  how  awful 
the  dark  seemed  to  them  and  what  shadowy  shapes  loomed  up  in  it.  It  will 
usually  be  found  on  inquiry,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  children,  after 
having  been  accustomed  to  sleep  with  some  light  and  after  having  had  all 
sorts  of  exciting  pictures  shown  them  and  stories  told  them,  were  asked  to 
sleep  in  the  dark.  From  the  very  beginning  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
sleeping  in  the  dark  and  then  it  has  none  of  the  terrors  thus  pictured. 


CHAPTER  IX 

DREAMS 

Dreams,  that  is,  thoughts  and  illusions  and  mental  })henomena  of  various 
kinds  that  occur  during  sleep,  liave  always  been  interesting:  to  the  psycliologist, 
and  have  usually  been  related  to  j)hysicians  by  })atieuts  either  because  they 
were  thought  to  have  a  significance  related  to  disease,  or  i)ecause  something 
in  them  disturbed  the  patient's  mind.  This  is  almost  as  true  in  the  modern 
time  as  it  was  long  ago.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  note  that  the  very 
latest  develo])ment  of  psychothera])y  includi'S  the  use  of  hints  obtained  from 
dreams  in  order  to  determine  the  origin  of  y)sycho-neurotic  conditions  and 
certain  of  the  minor  psychic  disturbances,  and  also  as  a  foundation  for  tr(\at- 
ment.  The  oldest  stories  of  therapeutics  that  we  have  are  those  of  patients 
waited  on  by  the  j)riest  physicians  of  the  olden  times  in  the  tempb^s,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  greatly  helped  by  information  obtained  from  the  ])atient-s 
dreams.  It  is  interesting  to  read  such  recent  studies  as  that  of  '^Incubation 
in  the  Old  Temples,"  by  Miss  Inixersoll.  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  we 
are  once  more  analyzing  dreams  in  order  to  accomplish  a  similar  ])urpose. 
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Breama  are  oo  ofton  a  Enurcu  of  disturbance  of  mind  for  pntients,  I 
8ueli  dislurbi'd  pk-cp.  or  mn  no  alTitt  the  boiiily  heallli  that  it  i 
for  anrone  who  waiit^  to  inflnond.  patients  through  their  minds  t<t  knim  I 
Bignifieauce  attributed  to  drtams  b\  tlic  most  recent  stiidioe  of  thi^iii. 
all  the  more  important  htcau-*  dreatna  are  such  a  univereni   jilu-iininn 
From  our  earliest  years  we  dri-am     The  night  terrors  of  children  iire  proba 
due  to  dreams  and  show  that  even  aa  early  as  the  ajrc  of  three  we  drt 
vividly.     Doulilless  some  of  the  terrifying  dreams  of  ehihlliooi;!   are  siini 
to  those  that  we  experience  later.     Dreams  of  falling,  dreams  of  being  c 
of  being  out  of  breath,  with  vivid  repetitions  of  exciting  scenes  through  i  ' 
they  have  gone  during  the  day,  or  which  they  have  seen  in  picture  or  1 
told  in  Btory,  form  the  substance  of  these  dreams.    Children  are  likely  I 
much  disturbed  by  them.    They  wake  in  a  terror  of  anxiety,  in  cold  sweat,  a 
crying  bitterly  because  of  their  dream  visions.    Older  people  are  not  so  niaj 
disturbed  at  the  moment,  but  often  brood  over  dreams  and  may  be  seriool 
affi'cted  by  them. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  many  people  that  their  dreams  I 
no  special  significance,  either  of  present  or  of  future  evil,  and  to  many  t 
fact  that  they  dream  much  becomes  a  suggestion  of  wakefulness  that  t 
sleep  and  makfs  them   quite  unequal  to  the  next  day's  work,  l>ecause  tb 
have  the  feeling  that,  as  they  have  bi'en  dreaming  all  night,  they  must  I 
quite  tired.     Tiredness  in  nervous  people  is  often  a  matter  of  the  mei 
state  rather  than  of  physical  exhaustion  or  genuine  mental  weariness, 
actual  plare  of  dreams  in  psychology,  then,  becomes  an  important  consid' 
iron  in  psychotherapeutics. 

Our  real  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  dreams  1 
come  from  the  study  of  the  dreams  that  are  common  to  most  people, 
show  us  exactly  how  and  why  dreams  occur  and  just  what  their  meaning  ■ 
Probably  the  most  familiar  dream  common  to  all  the  human  race  is  that  « 
falling  from  a  height.     Everyone  has  been  wakened  with  a  startled  sense  S 
intense  relief  that  the  sensation  of  falling  was  illusory.     The  waking  rain 
just  before  the  bottom  was  reach*'d.     There  is  a  tradition  that  if  one  i 
did  strike  the  bottom  in  one's  dream  it  would  Iw  the  end  and  that  death  t 
result  as  surely  as  if  the  full  were  real.    So  far  we  have  had  no  one  come  b 
to  tell  us  of  that,  and  the  tradition  is  reasonably  safe  from  direct  contra 
tion.     It  serves  without  any  reason,  however,  to  disturb  timorous  [leople  a 
make  them  dread  to  fall  asleep  again.    Often  this  dream-falling  s 
affects  sensitive  individuals  that  they  do  not  get  to  sleep   for  on  faotu  i 
more  and  occasionally  those  with  an  inclination  to  insomnia  may  even  e 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  from  the  effect  of  it.     It  is  important  to  exf 
then,  what  we  know  about  the  causation  of  the  dream.     In  nearly  ali  < 
the  subject  on  waking  finds  himself  on  his  back,  and  then  the  inelinntioi 
at  once  to  turn  over  to  the  side  with  a  sigh  of  relief.    Commonly  the  drt 
oeeurs  mtlier  early  in  the  night,  when  a  rather  heavy  meal  has  bii-u  I 
shortly  Iwtore  retiring.     The  weight  in  the  stomach,  particularly   if   i 
siderable  liquid  has  been  taken,  seems  to  press  upon  the  abdominal  aorlu  ■ 
interferes,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  circulation  to  the  logs, 
deprives  little  nerves  at  the  periphery  of  the  body  of  some  of  their  nulr 
and  causes  a  tingling  fe<'ling  in  them.   This  is  quite  different  from  pre 
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on  nerves,  which  gives  the  sensation  termed  *^K>ing  aslwp"  to  a  limb.  This 
tingling  feeling  resembles  that  which  w(»  exi)erienee  wIkui  going  down 
rapidly  in  an  elevator.  It  is  the  falling  sensation.  This  sensation  tries 
to  force  its  way  into  the  consciousness  and  in  this  process  does  not  completely 
wake  consciousness  up,  but  brings  about  an  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  falling — hence  the  dream  of  being  on  a  height  and  of  falling  therefrom 
out  of  which  we  wake  so  startled.  The  whole  process  instead  of  being  inju- 
rious is  really  conservative.  It  is  important  that  the  aorta  should  not  be 
pressed  upon  and  this  is  the  mode  by  which  awakening  is  brought  about  and 
the  position  shifted  so  that  further  interference  is  stopped,  though  we  our- 
selves are  quite  unconscious  of  the  real  purpose  that  has  been  accomplished. 
An  explanation  of  this  kind  usually  makes  people  who  suffer  from  such  dreams 
and  have  been  disturbed  by  them  much  more  tolgrant  of  the  phenomenon  and 
more  ready  to  go  to  sleep  again,  since  evidently  nature  can  be  trusted  to  care 
for  them  even  during  sleep. 

After  the  sensation  of  falling  probably  the  commonest  dream  that  human- 
ity has,  at  least  in  the  civilized  state,  is  that  of  being  out  in  some  public  place 
without  sufficient  clothing.  Usually  we  wake  just  to  find  that  some  portion 
of  our  anatomy  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  that  it  is  cold.  It  is  this 
sensation  gradually  forcing  its  way  into  consciousness  that  has  gathered 
around  it  a  group  of  ideas  that  form  our  dream. 

Among  men,  a  familiar  dream  is  that  of  running  for  a  car,  or  away  from 
something,  or  to  catch  someone,  and  finding  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
move.  We  are  so  out  of  breath  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  foot 
after  another  and,  indeed,  sometimes  we  seem  to  be  actually  rooted  to  the 
spot.  We  cannot  move  at  all.  When  we  wake  after  this  dream  we  find  that, 
because  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  our  nose  is  stopped  up  by  the  secretion  and 
that  our  mouths  are  shut  and  consequently  we  were  getting  no  air.  Wlien 
that  sensation  tries  to  break  into  the  consciousness  tliere  gather  around  it 
certain  familiar  ideas  usually  associated  with  being  out  of  breath  and  hence 
we  have  the  dream  of  trpng  to  run  without  being  able  to  move. 

Prequency  of  Dreams.- — Nervous  people  often  complain  tliat  tliey  dream 
all  night  or  else  very  frequently,  and  that  as  a  consequence  their  sleep  is 
not  restful.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  always  ideas  in  the  mind  and  that 
literally  we  dream  without  ceasing.  These  ideas,  however,  do  not  get  into  our 
consciousness  except  just  during  the  process  of  waking.  All  those  who  have 
investigated  the  subject  of  dreams  are  practically  agreed  on  this.  In  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  we  quote  a  number  of  good  observers  on  this  subject.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  what  we  should  expect  from  what  we  all  know  about  day- 
dreaming. We  can  never  catch  ourselves  during  the  day  without  finding  some 
thought  wandering  through  our  minds.  If  we  want  to  understand  dreaming 
during  sleep  this  day  dreaming  is  instructive.  We  jump  from  one  idea  to 
another,  apparently  without  a  connection ;  yet  there  is  always  some  connecting 
link.  We  have  just  read  in  the  paper  of  someone  in  Cairo,  and  we  think  of 
old  Egypt,  and  then  of  old  Babylonia,  and  the  Code  of  Hammurrabi,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  and  Xenophon  and  our  school  days,  and 
of  an  old  schoolmaster  now  a  missionary  in  Japan,  and  of  Japanese  art  and 
of  an  American  artist  much  influenced  by  it,  and  of  one  of  his  great  windows 

in  a  church  in  New  York  and  of  social  work  in  connection  with  tliat  church, 
44 
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and  of  settlement  houses  and  then  Hull  House,  Chicago,  and  then  of  the 
Adamses  in  Massachusetts,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  also,  do  our  minds  go  flitting  round  apparently  during  the  night. 
We  remoml>er  only  such  things  as  are  brought  into  our  consciousness  directly 
and  emphatically  during  the  process  of  wakening.  During  our  day  dreaming 
we  recall  only  those  things  which  for  some  reason  led  us  to  think  consciously 
about  them  and  then  follow  out  our  thoughts  to  definite  conclusions.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  follow  back  our  day  dreams  through  their  wandering 
to  the  origin.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  lose  track  of  the  connections  and  after 
a  time  remember  only  some  of  the  wonderful  transformations  and  transmigra- 
tions of  thought :  and  so  it  is  in  our  dreams. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  dreaming.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  in  his  book 
"Dri^aming,  I-aughing.  and  Blushing"'  (London.  1905).  insists  on  the  great 
prolmbility  of  the  constancy  of  our  dreaming  during  sleep.    He  says : 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dreamless  sleep.  During  the  whole 
continuance  of  sleep,  the  mind.  I  believe,  is  occupied  with  a  certain  kind  of  think- 
ing which  works  round  what  I  have  called  hallucinations.  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  as  to  the  persistence  of  dreams  aU 
through  sleep,  but  I  think  that  it  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  possibly  correct.  I  go 
further,  and  say  that  many  things  show  that  it  is  probably  correct.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  prove  absolutely  its  correctness,  but  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
quite  as  difficult  to  prove  absolutely  that  it  is  not  correct.  My  difficulty  is  frankly 
avowed.  Many  things,  however,  are  taught  in  biology  as  being  certainly  true,  in 
regard  to  which  a  like  avowal  could  be  made  but  is  not  made.  There  is  what  has 
been  called  a  "conjectural  biology." 

We  do  not  and  we  cannot  remember  much  of  what  we  have  been  thinking 
about  while  we  are  awake.  This  is  unquestionably  true  in  a  large  sense.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  been  thinking  continuously.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  at  any  time  all  thinking  had  ceased,  though  we  may  be  completely 
unable  to  recall  what  it  was  about. 

Ho  shows  furtlK-r  that  manv  writers  on  dreams  and  careful  students  of 
the  su^J^vt  in  il-v  ]»a>t  have  ci^nu-  to  the  same  ci-nclusion.  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
for  instance,  doliWratelv  endeavored  to  find  out  whether  he  had  alwavs  been 
droamini!  jii>t  Kforc-  he  awoke.  After  months  of  n>iservatino  he  record? 
that  in  rverv  in^tanct-  ho  was  conscious  of  havinir  dreamed.  Hazlitt,  a  century 
agi\  irio'l  i\\v  same  thin^r  for  a  pr^lontred  f»er:«>l  and  notes  that  whenever 
ho  was  wdko'l.  an-l  immediately  recolleott*d  bin*: self  as  to  possible  dreaming, 
ho  wa?  always  aware  that  he  had  been  dreaminir.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  him- 
self b.as  tr:o-*i  tV.:s  same  expt-rimont  on  hin:self  and  for  a  considerable  time 
has  soar<\lY  ever  f:i:Url  to  put  to  himself  tlii?  question  ab«:'Ut  dreaming  when 
ho  awoke  ar.^'.  alwav?  crot  a  satisfviui:  affirmative  answer.  Per?onallv.  for 
si^wral  viars,  I  have  bet-n  interested  enough  in  this  subject  to  recur  frequently 
to  it  i!!!:r.l^iia:e:y  r.n  awakinj  an-:  1  eann«M  fay  that  I  have  ever,  under  those  cir- 
euuiSTan^.^^,  failt^^.  i*"^  f:r.»^  ih.at  there  had  K>~n  s-.'^me  vairiie  dream  fancies  at  least 
rmiuiui;  throuiih  i^'iy  mind  b-.f-^re  I  was  fuliy  awake.  This  opinion  as  to  the 
vNMiMaiKv  of  ilrtan::ng  d::r!n;:  s!r-er»  has  ir.acy  a::th^r:::e?  in  its  support.  Sir 
Arthv,r  Mit^h.eV.  has  quot--^  ?,  n-ir.ber,  soT^.e  of  their.  distinsTuished  physicians. 
\kho  avM  the  weiirht  of  th-.:r  testirr.onv  :o  this  view: 

It  is  not  a  new  thine  to  h^'f  that  there  i«  -.o  5!eep  without  dreaming — in  other 
worUa  tha:  ^inpaming  coes  on  T:n  :"'?*» ingly  a::  thro-gh  sleep.     I  have  stated  my  owa 
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opinion  strongly,  but  the  same  opinion  has  been  nearly  as  strongly  expressed  by 
others.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  express  it  when  he 
writes,  *'I  believe  that  I  seldom  if  ever  sleep  without  dreaming."  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land expresses  it  still  more  plainly  when  he  says:  "No  moment  of  sleep  is  without 
some  condition  of  dreaming."  Goodwin  says  much  the  same  thing  when  he  asserts 
that  "sleep  is  not  a  suspension  of  thought" — in  other  words,  that  dreaming  is 
sleep-thinking.  Dr.  John  Reid  still  more  clearly  holds  the  opinion,  though  he  does 
not  furnish  me  with  a  short  apt  quotation.  Hazlitt,  too,  may  be  taken  as  holding 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dreamless  sleep. 

Descartes  and  his  followers  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  holding  that  the 
mind  is  unceasingly  at  work  in  sleep — even  in  the  "profoundest  sleep,"  though  "the 
memory  retains  it  not,"  and  Isaac  Watts  says  that  "the  soul  never  intermits  its 
activity,"  and  that  we  may  "know  of  sleeping  thoughts  at  the  moment  they  arise, 
and  not  retain  them  the  next  moment." 

Hippocrates,  Leibnitz,  and  Abercrombie  have  also  been  quoted  as  holding  that 
there  is  no  dreamless  sleep,  and  so  far  as  they  express  themselves  on  the  subject 
they  appear  to  do  so. 

A  strong  weight  of  opinion  in  all  ages  favors  the  view  that  during  sleep 
dream-thoughts  are  constantly  running  through  our  mind,  though  we  recollect 
only  those  which  are  impressed  upon  us  at  the  moment  of  awaking.  We  do  not 
even  recall  those  unless,  for  some  reason,  we  have  paid  special  attention  to 
them.  That  is  just  exactly  what  is  true  of  day  dreaming.  After  it  is  over 
we  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  thoughts  that  occupied  our  minds  for  hours, 
though  we  are  all  aware  that  at  any  given  moment,  if  we  turned  our  conscious- 
ness inwards  we  found  that  there  was  something  that  we  were  thinking  about. 

Short  Duration  of  Dreams. — This  view  of  the  constant  occurrence  of 
dreams  during  sleep  is  confirmed  by  other  things  that  we  have  come  to  know 
as  to  dreams  and  dream  states.  Proi)ably  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  dreams.  As  our  memory  of  dreams  is  only  such  as 
we  have  from  the  thoughts  of  sleep  getting  into  our  consciousness  just  at  the 
moment  of  awaking,  dreams  are  never  as  long  as  they  sometimes  seem  to 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  occupy  but  a  few  moments,  though  in  that 
time  a  long  story  may  seem  to  unroll  itself.  Probably  nothing  gives  more  as- 
surance to  people  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  losing  much  rest  because 
of  their  dreams  than  this  explanation  of  the  brevity  of  the  phenomena.  Nerv- 
ous people  wake  frequently.  Whenever  they  wake  they  find  themselves 
dreaming.  As  a  consequence,  they  acquire  the  persuasion  that  they  have  been 
dreaming  "all  the  night  long/'  and  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  suggest  to 
themselves  in  the  early  morning  that  they  are  not  rested.  Nervous  people 
seldom  feel  rested  in  the  early  morning,  it  is  their  worst  time,  and  with  the 
occurrence  of  dreams  as  a  suggested  reason  for  this,  tliey  exaggerate  the  feel- 
ing of  tiredness  with  which  they  get  up.  A  frank  discussion  of  this  question 
of  the  duration  of  dreams  is  often  the  best  possible  therapeutic  auxiliary  for 
such  cases.  It  gives  them  a  new  series  of  suggestions  and,  above  all,  relieves 
them  of  unfavorable  suggestions. 

Prof.  Maury  of  the  University  of  Paris  tells  a  striking  story  of  a  very 
brief  dream  of  his  own  which  shows  how  short  may  he  the  time  occupied  by 
what  seems  surely  a  long  dream.  He  had  been  reading  before  going  to  bed 
a  very  striking  book  on  the  Peign  of  Terror.  He  dreamt  tliat  lie  himself  was 
arrested  during  the  Terror,  taken  to  prison,  that  his  name  was  callofl  on  the 
list  of  the  condemned,  that  he  was  carried  to  the  guillotine,  fastened  to  the 
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lx>anl.  puslM.cl  lKn»?ath  tlie  knife  and  that  ht*  woke  ju^t  as  the  knife  struck  his 
neck.  Of  eoursH?  he  awoke  with  tlie  usual  st^n?**  of  thankfulness  and  relief  that 
comes  at  such  times.  When  he  awoke  he  found  that  a  light  curtain  rod  had 
fallen  from  the  Ind  above  him  and  had  struck  just  across  his  neck.  His 
dream  evidently  had  all  come  to  him  during  the  extremely  short  time  neces- 
sarv  for  liim  to  become  fullv  awake  after  the  rod  had  hit  him.  His  mind 
was  occupying  itself  with  the  history  that  he  had  read  before  going  to  bel. 
When  the  rod  struck  him  the  long  story  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  the 
journey  to  the  place  of  the  guillotine  and  the  preparations  for  execution,  all 
canu*  to  him  a?  a  jmtI^^s  of  rapid  ideas  during  his  coming  to  consciousness. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  dreams  are  not  much  longer  than  this. 
On**  of  my  earliest  n?col lections  is  of  an  old  gentleman  coming  into  the  country 
school  during  my  first  year  as  a  pupil  and  telling  us  the  story  of  a  dream  of 
his  of  the  night  Iwfore  quite  as  brief  as  that  of  Professor  Maur}*.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  after  dinner  in  his  chair  and,  having  a  cold  that  stopped  up  his 
nose  and  his  mouth  being  shut^  he  had  the  usual  dream  of  being  out  of 
breath  from  running.  It  took  him  back  to  the  story  of  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  near  the  scene  of  which  the  school  was  situated.  He  dreamt  that 
for  hours  he  had  be«?n  running  away  from  the  Indians  and  seemed  at  last 
utterly  unable  to  escape  them  because  he  was  out  of  breath.  He  made  such 
efforts  in  his  chair  that  his  wife  awakened  him  and  then  he  found  that  he 
had  U'vn  a?leep  altogether  only  a  very  ft'W  minutes. 

Significance  of  Breams. — Many  people  are  quite  sure  that  their  dreams 
have  a  definite  significance  quite  apart  from  any  mere  wandering  of  the  mind 
or  the  suggi^tion  of  half-waking  and  the  ideas  that  gather  round  sensations 
not  fully  in  the  consciousness.  A  number  of  people,  for  instance,  have  dreams 
of  event?  that  are  happening  at  a  distance  at  the  moment  that  they  dream. 
The  Psychic  Research  Society  of  England  has  gathered  a  numbt^r  of  these 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  manv  of  them.  There  seems  no 
doubt,  however,  that  in  manv  cas<^8  there  is  an  illusion  of  memorv,  bv  which, 
after  an  event,  dreams  that  might  be  taken  to  refer  in  some  vague  way  to 
the  happening,  are  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  appears  to  make  them 
wonderful  premonitory  representations  of  future  events  or  repetitions  of 
simultaneous  events.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  this  form  of  dreams  is  what 
has  l>een  called  a  phantasm  of  the  dying.  People  dying  at  a  distance  seem 
to  have  some  wondtTful  power  of  making  themselves  appear  to  very  near 
friends,  esfwcially  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  above  all,  twins,  and  to  friends 
with  whom  tliev  have  lKH»n  vcrv  intimatelv  associated.  Occasionallv  such 
phantasms  are  s^^n  during  waking  hours,  or  what  are  supposed  to  U*  waking 
hours,  thou'di  it  must  not  Ik?  forgotten  that  dri^ains  mav  come  verv  easilv  and 
almost  unconsciously  in  short  naps,  but  much  more  frequently  in  what  are 
known  to  be  dreams. 

Nearly  always  these  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  dream,  as  can 
be  seen  bv  a  careful  analvsis  of  their  conditions,  and  are  mere  coincidences 
occupying  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  A  typical  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  tin*  stories  told  by  C'amille  F'lainniarion,  tlit*  French  astronomer, 
in  his  book  "The  T^nknown."  A  young  man  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  young  woman  was  de«'ply  grieved  to  be  parted  from  her  by  the  injunction 
of  parents.     Separated  by  a  long  distance,  tliiy  kept  up  a  clandestine  corre- 
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spondonco  for  more  than  a  year.  For  a  considcTable  period,  however,  he  had 
not  heard  from  lier,  and  he  was  he^innint^  to  be  anxious  U'st  anything  had 
liappened  to  her.  One  niglit  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  his  room 
in  white  garments  with  a  pale  face  and,  placing  her  cokl  liand  in  his,  she 
bade  him  good-bve.  He  awoke  with  a  start.  He  found  it  diifioult  to  sk'ep 
and  was  very  anxious  about  her.  The  next  day  he  learned  that  3he  liad 
died  the  night  before  and  concluded  that  his  dream  was  a  last  message  from 
her.  The  end  of  the  story,  however,  as  it  is  told,  spoils  this  nice  sentimental 
conclusion.  When  he  awoke  he  found  he  had  in  his  hand  a  glass  of  ice  water 
which  had  been  standing  on  the  table  beside  him.  The  grasping  of  this  had 
awakened  him.  During  the  awakening  process  the  thoughts  of  her  in  his 
mind  gathered  round  the  cold  sensation  in  his  hand  and  gave  him  the  dream 
of  her  and  the  last  farewell. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  dreams  of  future  events  seem  to  come 
true.  Indeed,  so  many  of  these  stories  have  been  told  that  it  is  hard  to  per- 
suade some  people  that  dreams  have  no  meaning  and  can  have  no  meaning. 
By  this  we  mean  that  they  can  by  no  possibility  represent  prophetic  foresight. 
What  patients  need  to  be  made  to  understand  is  that  dreams  represent  only 
straggling  sensations  trying  to  get  into  our  consciousness,  just  barely  suc- 
ceeding, and  then  arousing  trains  of  ideas  unconnected  in  themselves,  but 
which  we  connect  afterwards  when  we  recollect  our  dreams.  This  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  so  thoroughly  in  Maury's  work  on  "Lf?  i^otnnicil  et  les 
Reves"  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  Freud  "Ueher  den  Traum" 
and  Sante  de  Sanctis'  "7  Sogni/'  Turin,  1899,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  that 
there  can  be  no  further  doubts  about  the  matter  for  those  who  are  open  to 
conviction.  Most  people,  however,  want  to  believe  that  their  dreams  mean 
something.  They  like  to  think  that  they  are  in  some  way  picked  out  from 
the  multitude  and  that  their  dreaming  has  a  significance  more  than  is 
accorded  to  other  people.  It  is,  indeed,  this  self-centeredness  that  makes  for 
the  })elief  in  premonitions  and  pro])hetic  dreams  and,  as  in  all  cases,  these 
feelings  work  out  their  own  revenge. 

If  they  will  listen  to  reason,  however,  most  people  may  be  rather  readily  con- 
vinced that  their  dreams  cannot  have  any  serious  significance.  In  the  eha})ter 
on  Premonitions  we  have  alreadv  called  attention  to  the  situation  that  exists 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  future  events  giving  information  of  themselves 
in  advance  of  their  happening.  Simultaneous  events  may  perhaps  in  some 
way  give  warnings.  The  possibility  of  action  on  the  mind  at  a  distance,  espe- 
ciallv  where  minds  are  involved,  has  been  discussed  and  admitted.  The  cases 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  are,  to  my  mind,  all  dubious  and 
are  mere  coincidences.  For  future  events,  however,  there  is  no  possi!)le  physi- 
cal explanation.  When  we  turn  to  explanations  in  the  borderland  between 
spirit  and  matter  we  find  nothing  satisfactory.  The  future  event  exists 
nowhere.  No  spirit  even  knows  it;  it  is  dependent  on  human  free  will.  To 
the  Creator  it  is  known  only  as  a  contingent  possibility  dependent  on  free 
will.  The  information  does  not  come  from  Him,  for  then  there  would  be 
more  design  in  these  incidents.  Such  dreams  would  effect  some  serious  pur- 
pose, while  usually  they  have  but  minor  significance  in  the  stories  as  told  and 
they  often  concern  only  the  most  trivial  things. 

What  is  thus  true  of  premonitions  can  readily  be  applied   to  dreams. 
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There  is  no  reasonable  source  of  information  with  regard  to  future  events. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  dreams  that  come  true?  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  dreaming  is  extremely  common.  Probably,  as  was  said,  w^e  never  sleep 
without  dreams.  There  are  a  billion  dreams  at  least,  probably  many  billions  of 
dreams  every  night,  then,  in  this  little  world  of  ours.  When  these  are 
startling  they  cling  to  us.  It  would  be  surprising  if  some  of  them  did  not 
come  true.  Indeed,  it  is  inevitable,  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
that  some  of  them  will  connect  themselves  directly  with  future  events.  We 
have  a  few  thousands  of  sucli  startling  coincidences  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  Out  of  these  have  been  made  all  the  data  supposed  to  underlie  the 
teaching  that  dreams  have  a  prophetic  significance.  It  is  much  easier  to 
understand  with  regard  to  dreams  than  even  with  regard  to  telepathy  coinci- 
dence explains  all  the  sup])osedly  wonderful  warnings  of  events  that  actually 
happen  after  we  have  had  apparently  premonitory  dreams. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  premonition  that  did  not  come  true,  the 
subject  of  which  was  sure  that  it  was  a  waking  premonition  and  not  a  dream, 
though  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  as  suggested  by  the  narrator  a  sleep 
vision,  is  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  in  his  "Dreaming,  Laughing,  Blushing^ 
(London,  1005).  A  number  of  scientists  who  discussed  the  story  declared 
that  if  it  had  only  come  true  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  startling 
manifestations  of  premonition  and  of  the  clairvoyant  power  of  dreams,  or  at 
least  of  their  telepathic  significance,  that  we  have  ever  had.  It  involved  so 
many  distinguislied  scientists  that  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  about  it 
It  was  so  detailed  and  those  details  were  known  to  so  many  authorities  in 
science,  that  it  would  have  carried  great  weight  and  it  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult  to  have  people  accept  it  as  a  mere  coincidence.  It  is  easy 
to  see  now  after  the  event  that,  if  it  had  been  fulfilled,  it  would  have  been, 
in  P])ite  of  its  startlingness,  a  mere  cgincidence.  Since  it  was  not  fulfilled, 
however,  it  represents  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  we  have  for  the  insignifi- 
cance of  premonitory  or  telepathic  dreams. 

Sir  William  T.  Galrdner.  K.  C.  B.,  whose  interesting  typhus  delirium  experi- 
ence appears  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Coates  on  "Sleep.  Dreams  and  Delirium" 
iOJas.  Mvfl.  Jour.,  Vol.  xxxviii,  1892,  pp,  241-261),  has  written  to  me  about  his 
dreams  generally,  and  he  concludea  his  letter  with  the  narrative  of  a  dream,  which, 
as  he  correcMly  says.  **if  it  had  only  fulfilled  itself,  might  have  become  famous." 
He  prefaces  the  narrative  by  this  statement:  "In  all  my  individual  experience,  now 
extending  over  more  than  the  usual  term  of  life.  I  have  never  met  with  anything 
suggestive  in  the  remotest  degree  of  telepathy  or  second  sight,  or  of  dream  prophe- 
cies or  any  other  fact  Tearing  on  the  marvellous."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the 
dream  to  which  I  have  referred.  "In  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  1891."  he  says,  "in 
delightful  weather  and  perfect  bodily  health,  and  without  a  shade  of  anxiety  on 
my  mind  so  far  as  I  was  aware  (in  waking  consciousness).  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
in  the  very  early  morning,  say.  three  or  four  a.  m.,  out  of  a  perfectly  sound,  and, 
as  I  should  call  it.  dreamless  sleep,  by  the  apparition  of  a  telegram  written  on  the 
usual  paper,  and  presumably  from  home,  in  these  words:  'Miss  Dorothea  died 
at .'  all  the  rest  being  blurred  and  indistinct,  but  these  words  having  a  start- 
ling distinctness  and  a  vivid  sense  of  reality.  I  was  not.  I  think.  In  the  least 
degree  alarmed  at  first,  and  certainly  had  no  superstition  about  it  on  discovering 
that  it  was  only  a  dream;  but.  failing  to  get  any  more  sleep.  I  rose  early,  took  my 
bath  as  unual.  and  went  on  deck,  where  I  had  to  repeat  the  story  of  my  dream  to 
each  one  of  some  three  or  four  companions  who  were  on  board,  of  whom  I  will  only 
mention  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  Professor  Young  of  Owens  College,  and  Professor 
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Cunningham,  then  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Any  of  these  gentlemen  will  con- 
firm my  saying  that  I  attached  no  special  importance  to  this  dream  in  the  way  of 
a  scare  or  a  superstition,  but  in  this  way  it  got  abroad  to  a  certain  extent  within 
a  small  circle  on  board  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  ensured  it  a  widespread 
fame  had  it  only  come  true.  In  discussing  the  matter  at  breakfast  I  remarked 
(alluding  to  telepathy)  that  the  telegram  was  clearly,  judging  from  its  terms,  not 
from  my  wife  or  any  member  of  my  immediate  family,  and  could  only  have  been 
despatched  by  a  servant  or  some  one  with  whom  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  in 
telepathic  rapport.  From  this  point  of  view  it  clearly  refuted  itself,  and  yet  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  was  such  that,  upon  arriving  at  New  York,  I  at  once  de- 
spatched a  telegram  announcing  my  arrival  and  making  inquiry,  the  reply  to  which 
showed  that  the  family  were  pursuing  a  quite  undisturbed  course  at  St.  Andrews.'* 

Sir  William  describes  himself  as  aroused  out  of  sound  sleep  by  the  apparition 
of  a  telegram,  but  I  think  this  only  means  that  he  became  suddenly  awake  on  see- 
ing the  telegram  during  sleep.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  knew  in  his  dream 
that  he  was  a  passenger  on  a  great  ship  on  the  mid-ocean,  but  he  says  that  the 
telegram  was  written  on  the  usual  paper  by  which  I  take  it  that  he  means  the 
paper  used  here  on  shore. 

If  it  happened  that  the  death  of  Miss  Dorothea  took  place  about  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  telegram  to  so  distin|:uished  a  man  as  Sir  William, in  his 
sleep,  I  scarcely  think  there  would  be  any  more  startling  record  of  a  so-called  tele- 
pathic message.  But  most  happily  the  death  did  not  take  place,  so  that  the  story 
of  the  dream  will  be  forgotten.  Tens  of  thousands  of  similar  dream  stories  have 
that  fate. 

Cliildren's  Dreams. — There  is  an  old  tradition  that  to  tell  our  dreams 
causes  them  to  come  back,  or  at  least  to  recur  in  some  other  form.  This 
tradition  is  so  old  and  so  universal  that  probably  there  is  more  in  it  than 
might  at  first  be  thought.  This  emphasizing  of  certain  forms  of  unconscious 
cerebration  probably  encourages  their  repetition,  or,  at  least,  the  repetition  of 
further  processes  of  the  same  kind.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  too,  that 
the  reading  of  certain  kinds  of  imaginative  writing  and  the  looking  at  exciting 
pictures  sometimes  leads  to  dreams  about  them.  Certainly  children  should 
not  be  told  terrifying  stories  and  the  more  nervous  they  are  and  the  more 
affected  they  are  by  such  stories,  which  to  some  people  make  renewed  tempta- 
tions to  tell  them,  the  more  should  they  be  avoided. 

Any  physician  who  has  had  much  experience  with  city  children,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  is  likely  to  know  how  exciting,  tragic  and,  above  all,  melo- 
dramatic scenes  serve  as  the  basis  for  disturbing  dreams  and  night  terrors. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  in  vigorous,  healthy  and  strong-minded  children,  but 
these  are  the  ones  who  are  most  prone  to  play  out  of  doors  and  so  are  likely 
to  be  less  bothered.  Just  the  nervous,  old-fashioned,  delicate  children  who 
prefer  the  theater  to  sports  of  other  kinds,  are  likely  to  be  most  affected 
in  this  unfortunate  way.  The  scenes  become  so  real  to  children  that  they 
impress  them  very  deeply  and  are  readily  rehearsed  in  the  unconscious  cere- 
bration of  sleep.  Many  a  child  seees  in  its  dreams  someone,  often  a  near 
relative,  fastened  on  the  carriage  of  a  sawmill  and  inevitably  approaching  a 
buzz-saw,  or  fastened  inextricably  to  the  rails  while  an  express  train  thunders 
down  on  them.  That  they  should  wake  up  with  a  start  and  a  scream  of  terror 
and  lose  most  of  their  night's  sleep  and  disturb  that  of  others,  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  is  well  known  how  witnessing  actual  danger,  as  of  an  automobile 
accident,  or  a  railroad  wreck,  disturbs  a  child's  imagination  for  long  after; 
and  its  theater  exj)€riences  are  almost  as  actual  as  the  reality. 
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^lany  of  the  colored  supplements  of  Sunday  newspapers  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly undesirable  literature  for  children  in  this  respect,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  many  other  reasons  why  children  should  not  l)e  encouraged  to  look 
at  them.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  newspapers  to  give  lurid  pictures  of  won- 
derful dreams  or  things  that  happen  in  dreams.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  sug- 
gestion that  acts  in  causing  nearly  all  children,  but  especially  those  of  nervous 
organization,  to  dream  much  more  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  It 
recalls  the  old  warning  about  telling  dreams.  These  sets  of  pictures  cer- 
tainly serve  to  develop  the  imagination  of  the  child  along  undesirable  lines. 
Possibly  some  of  them  which  emphasize  the  fact  that  after  eating  certain 
very  undesirable  foods,  dreams  are  much  more  likely  to  come  than  at  other 
times  may  not  be  without  their  prophylactic  sanitary  value,  but  this  is  a  doubtful 
advantage  compared  to  the  psychic  harm  that  they  bring.  I  am  not  of  those 
who  would  limit  the  fairy  stories  and  other  pleasant  essays  in  imagination 
which  delight  children  so  much  and  form  a  desirable  part  of  their  education, 
but  artistic  effort  that  is  terrifying  or  deterrent,  whether  with  pen  or  brush, 
should  Ik?  kept  away  from  them  until  after  their  mental  control  is  well  estab- 
lished. Children  will  probably  dream  anyhow,  and,  therefore,  should  have 
a  pleasant  fund  of  imaginative  material  as  a  basis  for  their  dreams. 


CHAPTER  X 

DISORDERS    OF    MEMORY 

Many  patients  suffering  from  various  nervous  8}Tnptoms  insist  that  they 
are  losing  their  memory  or  that  it  is  becoming  notably  deficient  in  some  ways. 
If  thov  are  a  little  on  in  voars  they  are  sure  that  their  memorv  is  not  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be  and  that  they  now  forget  many  things  that  were  formerly 
remembered  without  difficulty.  Especially  are  they  likely  to  assert  that  the 
names  of  people  and  certain  words  will  not  come  to  them  when  they  want 
them,  that  they  often  have  to  seek  for  facts  and  dates  that  should  be  quite 
familiar,  that  they  fail  to  remember  acquaintances  and  the  like.  These  symp- 
toms of  which  they  complain  arc  often  sources  of  considerable  worry  and 
serve  to  emphasize  in  them  the  idea  that  there  is  something  serious  the  matter 
with  their  general  health,  or  some  pathological  condition  developing  in  their 
brain.  They  have  heard  much  of  loss  of  memory  as  a  sign  of  degenerative 
nervous  diseases  and  they  are  prone  to  think  that  their  own  special  loss  of 
memory,  be  it  real  or  imaginary,  must  be  a  forerunner,  or  perhaps  even  an 
early  symptom,  of  some  important  organic  lesion. 

This  idea  of  progressive  memory  disturbance  as  a  preliminary  of  nervous 
breakdown  often  becomes  so  firmly  fixi'd  as  to  be  of  itself  a  profound  sourtx* 
of  anxiety  to  ])atients,  and  an  almost  unspeakable  dread.  So  it  is  im]>ortant  to 
make  them  understand  what  the  real  natiire  of  tbeir  condition  is  and  what 
their  loss  of  memory,  sii]>posed  or  real,  is  due  tn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  many 
of  tlu'sc  patients  need  is  not  treatment  for  a  diseased  memory,  i)iit  reassurance* 
from  wliat  we  know  about  the  psveholo^^v  of  memorv,  that  their  troubles  are 

I       •  »^«'  ft 

only  quite  natural  incidents  in  the  life  history  of  their  particular  memory 
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faculty.  Many  a  man  who  is  worrying  al)out  his  supposed  loss  of  memory  or, 
at  least,  impairment  of  it  in  some  way,  is  not  suffering  from  a  true  pathologi- 
cal condition,  but  is  usually  the  victim  only  of  some  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  with  the  neurotic  anxiety  and  heightened  intro- 
spection that  accompanies  such  a  condition. 

Reasons  for  Memory  Difficulties. — Nervous  patients  particularly  complain 
that  they  do  not  remember  what  they  wish  to  as  easily  as  they  used  to  a  few 
years  before.  They  say  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  impress 
things  upon  their  memories  and,  in  addition,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  them 
to  forgot.  There  are  three  quite  natural  reasons  for  these  phenomena  as  far 
as  they  actually  exist,  which  should  be  pointed  out  to  these  patients.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  that  they  are  incapable  of  that  concentration  of 
mind  which  they  had  in  earlier  years  and  which  enabled  them  to  give  them- 
selves up  so  completely  to  the  consideration  of  a  particular  subject  that  it 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  on  their  minds.  They  are  now  so  much 
occupied  with  many  other  things,  and,  above  all,  most  of  these  patients  are  so 
preoccupie<l  with  themselves  that  they  cannot  hope  to  have  the  concentration 
of  mind  that  was  comparatively  easy  when  they  were  younger  and  is  now 
impaired,  but  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  enduring  remembrance  of  things. 
Secondly,  their  over-anxiety  to  remember  things  sometimes  acts  as  an  inhibi- 
tory motive  in  securing  that  deep  impression  that  will  enable  them  to  remem- 
ber details  very  well.  Thirdly,  their  supposed  impairment  of  memory  is  due 
to  a  false  judgment  with  regard  to  themselves.  They  are  not  comparing 
their  power  of  memory  now  with  what  they  used  to  have,  but  owing  to  anxiety 
about  themselves  they  have  taken  to  comparing  themselves  with  others  and, 
after  all,  the  faculty  of  memory  acts  very  differently  for  different  people  and 
it  is  well  known  that  what  one  man  remembers  with  ease  another  recalls  with 
difficulty,  or  only  because  of  special  attention. 

Attention  and  Memorif, — The  first  of  these  causes  for  supposed  impairment 
deserves  to  l)e  discussed  further.  It  is  often  said  that  as  we  grow  older  our 
memory  is  not  so  retentive  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  while  we  remember  the 
events  of  boyhood  and  the  things  we  learned  in  the  early  years  of  school 
life,  our  recollection  of  recent  events  and  things  learned  in  later  years  is 
much  less  vivid.  This  is  all  very  true,  but  the  reason  usually  given,  that 
in  the  meantime  our  memories  have  failed  in  power  is  inconclusive.  What 
we  learned  in  early  childhood  came  to  us  with  the  surprise  of  novelty  and 
for  this  reason  we  paid  close  attention,  it  was  new  and  impressed  us  with 
its  importance,  it  was  dwelt  upon  for  long  periods  and  often,  because  there 
was  little  else  to  think  about,  has  been  frequently  recalled  since  and,  of  course, 
is  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  memories.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
regard  to  early  acquaintances.  We  got  to  know  them  so  well  that,  of  course, 
we  cannot  forget  them.  What  we  have  learned  in  later  life,  however,  has 
come  in  the  midst  of  many  other  things,  has  not  been  dwelt  on  very  long,  has 
not  been  often  recalled  and,  of  course,  occupies  much  less  place  in  the  memory 
than  the  things  of  earlier  life.  That  is  not,  however,  because  of  any  defect  in 
memory,  but  because  of  lack  of  attention  and  repetition  that  means  so  much 
for  memorv. 

Age  and  Memonj. — It  is  often  said  that  people  do  not  learn  so  readily 
when  they  get  older.     This  is,  of  course,  a  truth  of  common  experience,  but 
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it  is  not  because  of  dullness  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  but  failure  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  sufficiently  for  memorizing.  I  have  known  old  men 
who  could  learn  things  just  as  well  as  any  young  man  and  indeed  better  than 
most  of  tliem.  Thev  were  men  who  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to 
concentrate  attention  on  the  subject  they  had  in  hand  and  who  did  not  allow 
the  cares  and  worries  of  life  to  intrude  on  their  studies.  Cato  learning  Greek 
at  eighty  is  often  quoted  as  an  exceptional  example,  but  I  have  had  some  dear 
old  friends  who  could  learn  things  quite  as  readily  as  younger  men  and 
whose  minds  wcfc  just  as  bright  and  clear.  Whenever  they  devoted  as  much 
attention  to  anything  that  they  wanted  to  remember  as  they  did  when  they 
were  younger  men,  I  am  sure  that  they  rememl>ered  quite  as  well.  It  is  a 
question  of  attention  and  not  of  any  loss  of  faculty  that  makes  the  difference 
between  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  old  until,  of  course,  senile  impair- 
ment actually  comes. 

Solicitude  and  Memory. — Everyone  who  has  had  to  depend  much  on  his 
memory  knows  that  over-anxiety  with  regard  to  the  recollection  of  anything 
may  seriously  inhibit  the  power  to  recall  it.  Public  speakers  know  that  to 
hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  If  they  want  a  particular  name  or  word  which  they 
know  often  escapes  them,  they  must  with  confidence  l)egin  the  sentence  in 
which  it  is  to  occur,  though  perhaps  wondering  all  the  time  whether  the 
word  will  be  on  hand  or  not  for  them  to  use  it.  Occasionallv  it  will  not 
come,  but  as  a  rule  it  turns  up  just  in  time.  If  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  the  word  or  expression  may  not  come,  then 
they  know  the  hopeless  vacant  blank  that  stares  them  in  the  face  when  they 
want  it.  They  have  to  make  a  circumlocution  in  the  hope  that  it  may  turn 
up.  Some  let  it  go  at  that,  but  many  start  another  sentence  in  the  hope  to 
tempt  it  to  come  and  often  it  will  eventually  come,  but  sometimes  it  per- 
sistently refuses  to  come.  That  is  not  a  loss  of  memory  but  a  failure  of  neuron 
connections.     There  are  some  of  us  who  know  that  certain  words  will  alwav^ 

• 

do  that  with  us.  Archimedes  has  bothered  me  for  vears  and  his  name  will 
often  not  come  when  I  want  it.  Then  there  are  certain  words  with  regard  to 
which  transposition  is  likely  to  take  place.  We  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
sciouslv  substitute  one  word  for  another.  We  call  one  man  by  another's 
name.  Wo  have  done  it  l>efore  and  we  know  that  we  are  likely  to  do  it  again. 
Somehow  the  connections  in  memory  exist  along  these  wrong  lines  and  are 
constantly  mismade.  The  name  of  something  a  man  has  written  comes  up 
instead  of  his  name.  This  heterophemia  is  often  noted  in  men  of  excellent 
memory. 

Peculiarities  of  Memory. — Memory  is  an  illusive  and  elusive  function  at 
best.  All  of  us  have  had  the  sensation  of  having  a  word,  and  particularly  a 
name,  on  the  ti])  of  our  tongues.  We  often  know  the  first  letter  and  some- 
tiiiu's  the  first  syllable  of  it.  What  memory  brings  to  us.  however,  may  not 
ailways  l>e  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  or  name,  though  we  are  prone  to  think 
it  must  1h\  and  we  may  go  looking  for  it  in  the  dictionary  of  names  only 
to  discover  after  a  time  that  we  are  many  letters  away  from  its  beginning. 
Very  ofivi\  we  have  to  give  up  seeking  in  sheer  inability  to  get  a  hint  of  it 
and  thru  of  itself  it  will  come  a  littlr  later.  Sometimes  it  will  come  when  we 
nt»  lonurr  want  it.  As  a  rule,  words  that  have  (leaped  us  once  in  tliis  way 
are  prone  to  do  so  again.     Over  and  over  again  the  exjierience  will  lie  that 
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a  particular  word  or  group  of  words  escapes  our  memory,  or  at  least  fails  to 
be  at  our  command,  as  most  other  things  are.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  much 
given  to  introspection  take  no  notice  of  these  difficulties  which  are  common- 
place experiences  enough,  but  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  looking  for 
symptom's,  who  is  prone  to  believe  for  some  reason  or  other  that  his  or  her 
memory  is  failing,  will  take  these  hints  of  the  more  or  less  natural  fallacy 
of  memory  as  confirmations,  strong  as  direct  proof  of  the  fact  that  memory 
is  seriously  deteriorating. 

Such  pauses  and  lapses  of  memory  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  if  we  are 
nervous  and  over-anxious  about  possible  loss  of  memory.  I  was  once  asked 
to  attend  for  a  few  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  oration  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  this  country,  who  was  about  to  talk  at  a  university  com- 
mencement. What  surprised  me  was  that  this  practiced  speaker,  who  had 
often  appeared  before  very  large  audiences,  took  a  very  light  meal  in  con- 
siderable trepidation,  immediately  after  asked  to  have  certain  books  brought 
to  him  and  certain  facts  looked  up  for  him,  took  notes  in  a  hurried,  feverish 
way  and  generally  displayed  all  the  over-excitement  of  the  schoolboy  about 
to  make  his  first  oration.  He  was  a  magnificent  occasional  speaker,  often 
called  upon,  yet  he  assured  me  that  it  was  always  thus  with  him  and  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  that  in  spite  of  previous  preparation — and  the  finish 
of  his  orations  made  it  clear  that  he  had  devoted  much  thought  to  them  before- 
hand— certain  of  his  facts  and  names  and  dates  had  the  habit  of  slipping  from 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  development  of  his  theme,  unless  he  had  refreshed 
his  memory  with  regard  to  them  immediately  before,  and  that  he  feared 
that  sometime  he  would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  address  with  an 
absolute  blank  before  him  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  sit  down  in 
disgrace.  He  had  never  done  so  and  never  did  in  the  many  years  that  he, 
lived  afterwards,  though  always  with  this  dread,  never  trusting  his  memory 
as  most  people  do. 

Name  Memory. — There  are  certain  circumstances  in  which  memory  may 
fail  and  yet  no  significance  of  a  pathological  nature  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact.  All  of  us  probably  liave  had  the  disturbing  experience  of  undertaking 
to  introduce  two  friends  whom  we  had  known  for  many  years  and  yet  having 
to  ask  at  least  one  of  them  for  his  name  before  we  could  make  the  introduc- 
tion. It  is  not  that  we  did  not  know  the  name,  but  at  the  moment  we  were 
utterly  unable  to  recall  it.  After  this  has  happened  once  or  twice  it  is  prone 
to  happen  again,  because  when  we  set  about  introducing  people  the  thought 
of  the  previous  unfortunate  occurrences  of  this  kind  comes  to  our  mind  and 
acts  as  an  inhibition  of  memory,  making  it  im])ossihle  for  us  to  recall  names. 
Not  infrequently  if  we  are  brought  to  the  pass  of  having  to  ask  one  of  the 
parties  for  his  name  we  have  to  ask  the  otlier,  though  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
our  tongue  a  moment  before,  because  in  the  meantime  the  disturbance  of 
mind  incident  to  having  to  ask  has  interfered  with  the  train  of  recollection. 
Men  have  been  known  to  forget  their  own  names  under  circumstances  of 
great  excitement  and  such  a  forgetting  is  not  pathological,  but  only  a  physio- 
logical disturbance  of  function  because  of  secondary  trains  of  association  set 
to  work  in  the  brain  which  disturb  ordinary  recollection.  Of  course,  some 
people  have  an  excellent  memorv'  for  names  and  never  have  suoli  experiences, 
but  they  are  very  rare,  thougli  ])ractice  in  recalling  names  does  much  to  keep 
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])('()pl('  from  such  (Miii)arrassin^  situations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  some 
jM'oplc  ('S|M*(ially  gifted  willi  name  memories.  Napoleon  could  recall  all  his 
soldiers'  names. 

Fatigue  and  Memory. — Occasionally  it  happens  quite  normally  that  when 
we  are  very  tired  certain  portions  of  our  memory  at  least  l)eeoine  vague  and 
indefinite  and  may  even  fail  to  respond  to  any  excitation  on  our  jiart.  Under 
these  circumstances  W(^  seem  to  Ikj  aide  only  with  considerable  effort  to  exert 
the  effort  necessary  to  ])rin<j  about  such  conn^K'tions  of  i)rain  cells  as  will  facili- 
tate recollection  and  reproduction  and  we  may  fail  entirely.  In  a  foreign 
count rv  it  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  easv  to  talk  the  lan*iuatre  in  the  mom- 
in^  whi*n  we  are  fresh  than  in  the  evenin«:  when  we  are  tired.  Especially  is 
this  true  if  we  are  asked  to  pass  from  (»ne  forei^jn  lan^rua^e  to  another,  which 
always  re(iuires  a  special  effort.  Everyone  who  has  traveled  must  have  had 
the  experience  that  on  crossing  the  frontier  suddenly  to  be  addressed  in 
German  aftrr  he  has  i)een  talking  French  for  weeks,  may  quite  nonplus  the 
traveler,  even  thoufrh  he  knows  German  as  well  or  (»ven  better  than  French. 
Tliis  is  especially  true  if  much  dej)ends  on  the  answers,  if  he  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  a  railway  ofhcial  or  customs  inspector.  Apparently  there  must  be 
a  momentary  wait  until  some  shifting  operation  takes  place  in  the  brain  before 
the  Genuan  meniorv  can  i!:et  to  work  to  establish  the  connections  m»cessarv  to 
ena])le  him  to  talk  German.  After  a  man  has  been  talking  to  a  numl)er  of 
])eople  in  <mo  foreign  ton<rue  he  is  likely  to  be  quite  lost  for  words  for  a 
moment  if  he  has  to  use  another.  The  eiTeets  of  fatigue  and  excitement  and 
unusualness  upon  memory  then  must  be  remend)ered  in  order  to  l>e  able  to 
reassure  patients  who  pervert  the  significance  of  the  phenomena. 

Hibot  drives  an  (excellent  perscmal  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  memory 
in  his  "Diseases  of  ilemory,"  which  is  worth  recalling  here.     He  says: 

I  descended  on  the  same  day  two  very  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  re- 
maining some  hburs  underground  in  each.  While  in  the  second  mine,  and  ex- 
hausted both  from  fatigue  and  inanition,  I  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  talking 
longer  with  the  German  inspector  who  accompanied  me.  Every  German  word  and 
phrase  deserted  my  recollection:  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  taken  food  and  wine, 
and  been  some  time  at  rest,  that  I  regained  them  again. 

Sensations  and  Memory. — Just  as  soon  as  people  compare  their  memories 
with  others,  as  they  do  wlu'U  they  worry  and  be«rin  to  grow  introspeetively  self- 
conscious,  tbev  find  not(*worthv  differences  and  l>ecause  of  differences  thev 

•  •  • 

will  b(^  prone  to  think  that  their  memory  is  pathologically  defective  when  it 
is  onlv  dilTerent,  or,  still  mon»,  that  i)ecause  thev  are  not  able  to  remenil)eT 
Hcuue  tilings,  as  others  do,  thrir  m(»mory  must  Ik*  failing.  It  is  well  known  that 
Home  peo})le  have  a  good  memory  for  things  seen,  others  for  things  heard,  and 
Hi  ill  others  only  for  tbin;:s  in  which  they  have  taken  actual  part.  These  are 
H|>ok(*n  of  as  visual,  auditory  and  action  memories.  Memories  for  things 
wMit  are  divided  into  special  classes.  Some  peojde  rememlK?r  forms  very 
well,  while  others  rememlxT  colors.  It  is  evident  that  our  memories  are  sonu^ 
how  dependent  on  the  special  mode  in  which  sensiition  affects  us  and  that  our 
<^**utei*t  sensations  are  the  sources  of  our  longest  and  best  memories.  Color 
xto^'U  defectives  are  not  afTected  much  by  colors  and  easily  forget  them. 
t'^'v-  tone-deaf  have  no  memory  for  tunes.  Kvery  sense  defix^t  affects  the 
i«iv^'\M\.    Sense  defects  are  often  uucon-eious.     Their  effect  on  memorv  niav 
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only  be  noted  when  introspection  Ijegins  to  hnng  out  the  special  sensation 
and  ineinory  qualities  of  the  individual.  Nature,  not  disease,  may  be  tlie  basis 
of  some  memory  troubles  thus  brou^fht  to  recognition.  All  these  curious 
phenomena  with  regard  to  memory  need  to  be  recalled  whenever  there  is 
question  of  a  supposed  deterioration  of  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  such  a 
question. 

Limits  of  Normal  Forgetf illness. — Curious  instances  of  forgetfnlness  may 
occur  in  the  experience  of  men  with  excellent  memories,  which,  when  they 
happen  to  persons  morbidly  inclined  to  test  their  every  act,  are  interpreted 
to  signify  something  much  more  serious  than  they  really  mean.  Nearly  every- 
one has  had  more  than  once  the  experience  of  telling  a  story  to  a  particular 
group  of  people  and  then  forgetting  all  about  having  told  it  and  coming 
back  a  few  days  later  to  tell  it  over  again.  Occasionally  a  teacher  hears  the 
same  lesson  a  week  apart  and  yet  does  not  rememl)er  that  he  went  over  it 
before,  though  the  class  is  almost  sure  to  do  so.  A  man  may  repeat  a  lecture 
that  he  has  given  before  to  the  same  audience  without  realizing  it.  The  story 
has  been  told  more  than  once  of  a  clergyman  delivering  the  same  sermon  on 
two  Sundays  In  succession  and,  though  such  lapses  are  very  rare,  they  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  failing  memory,  but  may  only  mean  a  lack  of  concen- 
tration of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind.  Prof.  Ribot  in  his  "Dis- 
eases of  Memory"  tells  the  story  of  one  such  case  in  which  the  subject  was 
quite  alarmed  lest  it  should  indicate  that  he  was  beginning  to  suffer  from 
some  serious  memory  disturbance  due  to  brain  disease,  though  there  was  no 
ground  for  his  fears : 

A  dissenting  minister,  apparently  in  good  health,  went  through  the  entire  pul- 
pit service  one  Sunday  morning  with  perfect  consistency — his  choice  of  hymns  and 
lessons  and  extempore  prayer  being  all  related  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  On 
the  Sunday  following  he  went  through  the  service  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
selecting  the  same  hymns  and  lessons,  offering  the  same  prayer,  giving  out  the 
same  text,  and  preaching  the  same  sermon.  On  descending  from  the  pulpit  he  had 
not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  having  gone  through  precisely  the  same  service 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  He  was  much  alarmed  and  feared  an  attack  of  brain 
disease,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  supervened. 

Attention  not  Memory. — When  patients  come  with  complaints  of  the  loss 
of  memory,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  analyze  their  symptoms  carefully. 
This  will  usually  enable  us  to  give  patients  ample  reassurance.  I  have  known 
men  who  were  convinced  that  they  were  losing  their  memories  because  of  their 
failure  to  recall  important  details  in  their  business  affairs  in  the  midst  of  much 
hurry  and  bustle  in  the  winter  time,  find  Jthat  when  they  were  living  a  simpler 
life  in  the  course  of  travel  or  life  in  the  country  during  the  summer  time 
under  conditions  different  from  the  ordinarv,  their  memorv  could  be  abso- 
lutely  depended  on  for  trains  and  travel  details  and  all  important  matters 
to  which  they  were  now  devoting  attention. 

Cnltivating  Looseness  of  Memory. — Many  people  complain  of  loss  of  mem- 
ory in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  now  remember  when  things  took  place  as 
well  as  they  used  to.  For  instance,  I  have  had  men  of  fifty  tell  me  that  they 
were  sure  that  their  memories  were  growing  weaker  than  they  used  to  be 
because  a  number  of  times  within  a  vear  they  had  found  that  events  which 
they  thought  had  taken  place  only  a  year  or  two  ago  really  dated  four  or 
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Hut  or  '-Ytf-n  more  vf-ar?  in  the  jaxL  Soid^  ar<r  <y-n5i-5en^?T  J:«rarbrf  hr  this. 
A-  a  a.siXtf'T  '»f  fa^-t  :t  is  '^•n!v  an'^ther  ia^aii^*  <f  la/k  -"f  attenti-n-  Ma?t  of 
what  we  rea^]  in  n'rwayaj<rs  attrar-ts  «o  litik  of  ^-nz  s^ri'ii?  anent:<-n  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  do  not  i^<!a31  with  eiacme»  when  eTeni*  i^ok  plarv.  ETcnts 
crowd  eaeh  other  out  of  memoir,  Xcwrpaf«er  reading  if.  inderf.  the  best 
fir^»:J/ie  cultivation  of  lo^/s- n'-s^  of  mem<^»r}'  ths:  we  o«u-d  have.  We  do 
not  t'Xjfft'X  to  n-meniljer  wj;at  we  read.  We  w*^»;:!d  rov^aViV  jrrow  distracted 
if  we  did.  .\t  the  end  of  the  dav  if  you  a?k  a  man  what  he  read  in  th^  mom- 
mil  \fii\rf'T  hi*  will  have  no  idea  at  all.  unl«.*«  i^nmethinz  e?[«^ial!y  startling  or 
partiMilarly  interesting  to  him  ha?  turned  up.  After  a  w«-k  we  c^uld  no 
mon*  jw-parate  Monday's  from  Tuesday's  news  of  the  week  befon-  than  we 
cTiuId  rer-all  a  random  list  of  events,  having  h^-ard  it  but  once.  We  cultivate 
l^M.-^nesr  of  memory  with  great  assiduity.  I>rt  us  not  be  surprised  if.  to  some 
ext'-nt.  we  succeed. 

Kemoiiei  IndiTidnal. — Pf-ople  are  often  much  worried  over  children's 
m^'moriep  and  mav  communicate  this  worn*  and  anxietv  to  the  children  them- 
W'Ive«,  makin;:  them  s^ilicitous.  It  is  pro^»able  that  our  memories  are  like 
our  stature.  Thev  are  what  thev  are.  Bv  thinking  we  cannot  add  a  cubit  to 
the  one  nor  facility  to  the  other.  The  training  of  the  memory-  is  a  verv  small 
element  ryiinpan**!  to  the  natural  faculty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  many  distinguished  men  have  lieen  noted  for  rather  bad  memories 
when  they  w<re  young  and  yet  these  faculties  have  developed  quite  enough 
to  enable  th'Tii  to  aecomjilish  good  work  afterwards.  Tlie  memory  is,  after  all. 
a  eomr»aratively  unimportant  faculty  in  itself  and  other  intellectual  faculties 
sur[)as»f  it  in  signifieanr-e.  It  is  the  faculty  that  first  develops,  however,  and 
w>  a  fhild  is  oft«n  thought  to  Ik»  intrllecrtually  slow  when  it  has  not  so  bright 
a  memory  as  its  comjianions,  though  a  little  later  its  other  faculties  may  develop 
so  as  to  put  it  on  a  plane  above  its  fi'llows.  Memories,  too,  are  very  individual 
and  inav  not  n*tain  anv  of  the  ordinary  gubjects,  while  thev  mav  be  ver\*  atten- 
tive  for  e^Ttain  s|H»cial  linr'S  of  thought.  This  form  of  the  faculty  is  better, 
for  tlu'  enevelr)[H»dic  memory  is  usually  of  little  use  and,  except  in  high 
degH'^s,  eneoii rages  sujKTficiality  rather  than  real  knowledge. 

As  a  TriJitt^T  of  faet,  few  of  our  greatest  thinkers  have  had  what  would 
Im?  ejiijc'd  brilliant  memories  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  diver- 
sion rif  iiHnial  energy  to  tlii"  faculty  rather  disturlK^d  the  development  of  the 
others.  Many  a  distinguislied  man  has  been  rather  notorious  as  a  child  for 
liad  rnernorv,  so  that  in  the  earlv  davs  when  memon-  was  the  onlv  faculty 
ealled  upon  at  sehool  he  was  set  down  as  a  dunce.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  f)f  this  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  actually  called  a  dunce,  and 
yet  tlie  world  would  welcome  a  few  other  such  dunces.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
the  great  jnedieval  writer  on  philosophy  and  theolog}%  who  still  influences 
philosoj)]iy  sr»  nineh,  was  so  slow  as  a  young  man  that  he  was  called  by  his 
fellow  Jill [)i Is  "the  dumb  ox."  His  great  teacher,  .Mbertus  Magnus,  recog- 
nized the  depth  (if  mind  I'lat  his  fellow  students  could  not  see  and  declared 
that  tlie  iM'llowings  iif  that  "ox"  would  be  heard  throughout  the  world.  Sir 
Waller  Seott  was  spi)ken  of  as  a  very  backward  child.  This  is  all  the  more 
surprising  to  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  wealth  of  information  that 
he  r)iit  into  his  Waverlev  Novels.  Goldsmith,  than  whom  we  have  no  more 
brilliant  writer  in  p]nglish,  seemed  not  only  a  dunce  as  a  child,  but  all  his 
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life,  so  far  as  outward  appearance  went,  was  a  numbskull.  This  was  duo  to  a 
lack  of  readiness  rather  than  any  lack  of  wit. 

Tricks  of  Memory. — Some  tricks  of  memory  may  be  very  disturbing  to 
those  who  are  over-occupied  with  themselves  and  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  memory.  For  their  consolation  it  is  well  for  tlie  physician  who  hears 
their  complaints  to  have  at  hand  some  stories  that  illustrate  certain  of  these 
curious  tricks  of  memory.  I  had  been  trying  to  persuade  a  literary  woman 
for  some  time  that  it  was  not  her  memory  that  was  playing  her  false,  but 
merely  her  habit  of  attention  and  lack  of  concentration  of  mind  on  things 
because  she  is  occupied  with  a  great  many  interests,  when  one  day  she  came 
to  me  with  what  she  thought  was  absolutely  convincing  proof  that  her  memory 
was  going.  She  had  read  a  passage  in  a  newspaper  the  day  before  which  she 
liked  very  much,  but  after  reflection  it  sounded  strangely  like  some  of  the 
things  that  she  had  thought  along  these  lines  herself.  It  was  a  quotation,  but 
there  was  no  indication  to  tell  whence  it  came.  A  little  inquiry,  however, 
showed  that  the  quotation  was  from  an  article  of  her  own  written  only  two 
years  before.  Here  was  definite  proof  of  a  failure  of  memory.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  however,  this  experience  is  quite  common.  I  feel  sure  that  there 
is  not  a  single  writer  for  periodical  literature  who  has  not  had  similar  experi- 
ences. Anyone  who  writes  much  editorially,  where  the  articles  are  unsigned, 
finds  it  rather  difficult  two  or  three  years  later,  as  a  rule,  to  be  absolutely 
sure  which  editorials  are  his.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  even  by  the  time 
the  proof  comes  back  for  monthly  periodicals,  say  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
some  at  least  of  what  was  written  may  seem  quite  unfamiliar.  This  will  be 
particularly  true  if  phases  of  the  same  subjects  have  been  treated  in  successive 
articles  and  thus  repetitions  are  caused. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  warrant  for  such  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished writers.  Scott  once  heard  a  song  in  a  drawing-room  that  he  did 
not  care  for  very  much  and  he  said  rather  contemptuously,  "Oh !  that's  some  of 
Byron's  stuff."  His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  stuff  himself.  Carlvle  confessed  to  Froude  when  Froude  went  o\^r  some 
of  the  passages  of  Carlyle's  own  autobiography  with  him,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  some  of  the  things  written  down  there.  Manzoni.  the  distinguished 
Italian  writer,  whose  "I  Promessi  Sposi"  has  probably  been  more  read  through- 
out Europe  than  any  novel  written  during  the  nineteenth  century,  except  possi- 
bly some  of  Scott's,  tells  some  stories  of  his  own  lapses  of  memory  and,  above 
all,  of  having  once  quoted  a  sentence  of  his  own  to  confirm  something  that  he  was 
saying,  though  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  by  whom  the  quotation  had 
been  written. 

Memory  and  Low  Orade  Intelligence. — Tliere  are  many  people  who  com- 
plain of  their  memory  and  of  their  inability  to  recall  many  things  which 
others  recall  without  difficultv.  They  are  ]>rone  to  think  that  this  is  some 
defect  in  them  and  not  infrequently,  as  a  consequence  of  comparisons,  they 
persuade  themselves  that  their  memory  was  better  and  that  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  qualities.  Until  they  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  feats  of  memory 
possible  of  performance  hy  others,  they  were  quite  siitisfied,  hut  now  they  find 
in  every  instance  of  forgetting  a  new  symptom  of  an  increasingly  deficient 
memory.  I  have  found  in  these  cases,  that  setting  before  such  people  some 
of  the  curiosities  of  memory,  and  especially  the  fact  that  memory  is  by  no 
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arilT  Mnnected  witb  prnronod  iote'tUgeiioe.  eo  that,  ladn^  I 
piomrr  in  ijurtr  c<Tin|i«tit>lc  vitb  s  low  gniile  of  iDt«Ui^«Oce  or  evoi  * 
«l«l  in  |>nu.-ikailT  idiocv,  vill  do  much  to  rob  tb»e  ^oomj  fan' 
thtir  tt-irniv  with  ivgan)  lo  their  owd  eappoGcd  deterioistioD   of  i 
Ribot,  in  lu«  "Dteaee*  of  Memnrr."*  \t»s  xn  ezceUent  pasea^ge  in  i 
BOtna  Dp  s  ddriImt  of  these  peraliarit)t«  of  nmnory  that  are  likelj  to  be  a 
eiallj  coniolator;  to  people  of  ordinarr  memoir  '^  "^  worrring  i  ~ 
tbemaelTeB. 

It  hu  Loos  been  obaerred  Ibai  In  manr  l^ots  ■ 
rtrj  tuLaqnally  dereJoped:  tbus.  ibe  bearias  ma;  be  of  extnaie  ddlcacr  aad  | 
cisSon.  libile  the  otber  HenaeB  are  Mtinted-    The  amei  of  derclopokeiit  is'  nai  ■ 

form  Id  all  reapecu.     It  is  not  aurpriaing.  tlien.  ihat  general  aeakm  

■boald  eo-evl*t  in  tbe  sane  subject  witb  eToluiion  and  eren  bypertroptij'  ot  a  par' 
llinilar  ammorj.  Tbu*  certain  idiots,  Insensible  to  all  otber  Impressloos.  bare  an 
ealnurrdlnarr  ta>te  tor  music,  and  are  able  tg  retain  an  air  whicfa  the;  have  oat* 
heard.  In  rare  tnstances  there  is  a  memorr  tor  forms  and  colors,  and  an  apUtade 
for  drawing.  Cases  of  memorr  of  DgiireE.  dales,  proper  names,  and  words  in  gen- 
eral, are  more  common.  An  idiot  "could  remember  tbe  day  when  everr  peraoD  i> 
Ibe  parish  had  been  buried  for  tbirtv-RTe  jears.  and  could  repeat  with  DnrarT-tne 
acciiracr  tbe  name  and  age  ot  ihe  deceased,  and  the  mourners  at  the  fuDeral.  Oql 
of  the  line  of  liurlala  be  had  not  one  idea,  could  not  give  an  intelligible  replj  l<i  a 
single  question,  nor  be  trusted  CTen  to  feed  bimself."  Certain  Idiots,  onable  to 
make  Ibe  most  elementary  arjibinetlcal  calculations,  repeat  the  whole  of  the  mvltl- 
plication  table  without  an  error  Others  recite,  word  for  word,  passages  that  haia 
been  read  to  them,  and  cannot  icam  the  letters  of  the  alphabet-  Drobtaeli  report* 
Ihe  following  caae  of  which  he  was  an  obserrer:  A  boy  of  fourteen,  almost  as  idWt, 
experienced  t;reat  trouble  In  learning  to  read.  Me  had.  oerertbeleas.  a  marreioii* 
facility  for  remembering  the  order  in  which  words  and  letters  snceeeded  one  *» 
other.  Wh^n  allowed  two  or  three  minutes  In  wblch  to  glance  orer  tbe  page  of  a 
book  printed  In  a  language  wblch  be  did  not  know,  or  treating  of  sub}eets  «f 
whirfa  be  was  Ignorant,  be  could.  In  the  brief  time  mentioned,  repeat  ererr  word 
from  memory  exactly  as  If  Ibe  book  remained  open  before  him.  The  existence  W 
this  partial  memory  is  so  common  that  it  has  been  uiillEed  In  the  eKtocatlon  at  J 
Idiots  and  Imbeciles.  II  Is  worth  noting  that  idiots  attacked  I 
other  acute  dlEease  fre<iuently  display  a  temporary  memory.  Thus,  an  Idiot  la  ■ 
At  of  anger  told  of  a  complicated  Incident  of  which  he  had  been  a  vltneaa  I 
before,  and  wblch  at  the  time  seemed  to  have  made  no  Impression  npon  bfm. 

Training  Hemoiy.^In  recent  ye^n  in  many  tiepartmcntf  of  theraprati 
traininj;  han  bwn  found  to  be  of  value.  This  is  ufii)fciaily  true  with  i 
to  nervous  dpferta.  Probably  one  of  tbe  greatest  sarprises  that  nervoue  8p( 
cinliwti'  have  had  in  the  last  twenty-iiTe  yrars  in  the  domain  of  therapentiifld 
came  from  the  introduction  of  Frenkel's  methods  of  rt-trainiDg  the  mufclea  ia  ] 
loeoiiiotor  ataxia.  Thig  idea  of  retraining  has  been  found  useful  in  audi 
diatinet  departnienta  as  the  use  of  the  eye  mnscles,  the  co-ordination  of  tbe 
miiatdiit  of  Hpivrh,  ko  at  to  get  rid  of  stuttering  and  hammering,  and  the 
musrleE  of  the  hand  for  writing.  We  are  only  just  l>eginning  to  realiie 
thnt  retraining  mn  In?  of  greut  value  in  psydiic  alTcctioits  alao.  Patients 
may  lie  disciplined  against  their  dreads  and  tremolousnese  due  to  over-aj^re- 
hiniMon  and  iij!iiiiisl  evt-n  certain  di?ft,-ctive  uses  of  their  intellect,  tirbi 
achitceli  of  Vienna  bIiowi-iI  that  hy  training  defective  hearing  it  might  i 
nuiDy  casw  b*-  very  much  improved.    Wlint  he  accomplished,  however,  ' 
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any  hotter  use  of  the  oxtcriial  auditory  apparatus,  but  a  more  intense  atten- 
tion of  mind  wliieli  enabled  the  patient  to  cateh  and  understand  sounds  which 
had  hitherto  he(»n  so  vague  that  their  significance  was  lost. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  complaint  of  loss  of  memory  I  have  deliberately 
set  patients  to  retrain  their  memories  and  have  at  least  relieved  their  appre- 
hensions if  I  have  not  always  succeeded  in  increasing  their  actual  memory 
power.  It  has  even  seemed,  however,  that  in  old  people  some  actual  improve- 
ment of  the  memory  faculties  was  thus  brought  about.  Under  the  head  of 
Occupation  of  Mind  I  have  referred  to  the  exercise  of  memory  in  younger 
people  as  representing  an  excellent  form  of  mental  diversion.  When  the  idea 
first  suggested  itself  it  seemed  as  though  patients  would  not  take  to  it  at 
all,  and  yet  I  have  found  that  with  a  little  persuasion  they  become  much  inter- 
ested and  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  their  gradually  increasing  power  to 
recall  the  great  thoughts  of  great  authors  in  the  literal  original  words.  A 
reference  to  that  chapter  will  tell  more  of  my  experience.  This  made  me 
more  confident  of  the  possibilities  there  were  of  making  |)eople  understand 
that  if  they  were  losing  their  memories  they  could  bring  them  back  by  proper 
exercise.  In  this  wav  manv  of  the  modern  evils  of  lack  of  attention  and  of 
failure  of  concentration  of  mind  can  be  corrected. 

My  rule  now  is  to  tell  patii^nts  who  come  complaining  of  loss  of  memory 
that  if  there  is  any  real  loss  of  memory  it  is  due  to  their  improper  use  of  the 
faculty,  or  jxTJiaps  to  their  failure  to  exercise  it  sufficiently,  for  the  proper 
performance  of  function  depends  on  adequate  exercise.  They  are  then  in- 
structed to  take  certain  simple  classical  bits  of  literature  and  commit  them 
to  memory.  At  the  beginning  such  short  poems  with  frequently  repeated 
rhymes  of  the  modern  poets  as  are  comparatively  easy  to  learn  are  set  as 
memory  exercises.  Lat(»r  Goldsmith's  "Traveler"  and  "Deserted  Village"  are 
suggested.  Then  passages  from  Shakeaspeare  are  given.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  patient  finds  that  he  can  commit  to  memory  as  he  used  to,  if  he  only  gives 
himself  to  the  task,  a  change  comes  over  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  loss  of 
memory.  For  many  of  these  people  the  occupation  of  mind  is  an  excellent 
therapeutic  measure.  Besides  selections  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  before  their  minds  tlie  thoughts  they  most  need  in  the  shape  of  memory 
lessons.  It  is  a  discipline  of  memory  that  revives  it  and  also  a  constant  exer- 
cise in  favorable  suggestion. 

Gregor  in  the  Monaftsrhriff  fiir  Psjfrhinlrie  und  Neurologie,  Band  XXI, 
has  detailed  some  of  his  experiences  with  the  retraining  of  the  memory  of 
patients  su fieri ng  from  KorsakofT's  Psychosis — alcoholic  neuritis  with  psychic 
disturbances,  especially  of  memory.  The  patient  was  required  to  learn 
words  and  then  after  a  certain  length  of  time  was  tested  to  see  if  he  could 
learn  a  similar  series  with  fewer  repetitions  than  at  first.  The  memory  in- 
creased in  cay)acity  with  the  exercises  and  there  was  evidently  a  definite  gain 
in  the  faculty.  In  this  disease  f)atients  have'  also  lost  the  power  to  some 
degree  at  least  of  recognizing  objects.  After  exercises  in  recognition  they 
are  much  more  capable  in  this  matter,  however,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  every 
way  the  memory  can  be  improved.  This  experience,  with  a  serious  form  of 
disease  that  gravely  impairs  the  memory,  shows  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  circumstances  far  more  unfavorable  than  are  those  which  usually  bring 
patients  to  the  physician  complaining  of  deficiencies  of  memory. 
45 
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CHAPTER  XI 

PSYCHIC   CONTAGION 

Thf  term  pFvcliic  contagion  is  often  thought  of  as  merely  figurative.  It  i?, 
however,  quite  literal.  Many  mind*?  are  influenee^l  by  what  they  ?tv  happening 
round  them  and  induced  to  imitate  the  activities  of  other?.  The  term  psychic 
contagion  i.s  f^j  thorou^'hly  descriptive  of  what  hapjjens  that  it  des^Tves  the 
placf.'  tliat  it  has  seeure^l. 

EverA'where  and  at  all  times  we  find  historical  trac-es  of  psychic  contagion 
comfK'lling  f>eople  to  perform  in  crowds  or  groups  the  most  curious  and 
inexplif-ahle  and  s^im^'tinies  the  most  horrible  things.  Even  in  the  old  myths 
before  the  times  of  the  Trojan  War,  we  have  the  story  of  hysteria  spreading 
among  the  daughters  of  King  Proteus,  so  that  the  famous  old  physician. 
Pelampus,  had  to  administer  white  hellebore  in  goat's  milk  in  order  to  relieve 
them.  It  is  prol)able  that  this  rather  heroic  remedy  with  its  definite  effect 
uprm  the  bowels  jiroduerd  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  to  cure  the  hysteria. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  awful  tragedy  that  Euripides  has  written  in  the 
hncrhfp  will  have  had  brought  home  to  him  a  typical  example  of  psychic  con- 
tagion. The  rjueen  mother  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  kills  her 
own  son  in  the  frenzy  that  has  come  from  the  religious  excitement  exaggerated 
by  the  assrH*iation  of  a  numl)er  of  women  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  g<xl 
Bacchus.  It  is  w<»ll  understood  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  drunkenness,  but 
of  psychic  intoxication. 

Phrygian  Bacchantes  are  described  as  overcome  from  time  to  time  by 
paroxysms  of  curious  uncontrollable  automatic  movements  with  or  without 
disturbance  of  consciousn(.*ss.  Tliis  represents  the  earliest  form  of  what  came 
to  l>e  known  afterwards  as  St.  Vitus  Dance  when  it  spread  among  a  number 
of  people.  Such  manifestations  were  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  East  in 
the  earlier  days  and  they  have  continued  during  all  history.  In  Hindustan 
epid<'mics  of  automatic  movements,  evidently  choreic  in  character,  have  been 
known  for  many  centuries  under  tlie  name  of  In  pax.  Outbreaks  of  this  kind 
were  conmion  in  the  Middh*  Ages  and  Paracelsus  has  described  them  as 
hapf)ening  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  any  time  the  occurrence  of  an 
hysterical  seizure  in  a  crowded  hall,  and  especially  in  a  schoolroom,  will  lead 
to  other  hysterical  manifestations.  A  case  of  chorea  will  induce  imitative 
movements  in  suseejitible  bystanders  that  may  be  quite  uncontrollable.  Tics 
of  various  kinds  are  readily  picked  up  by  children  and  special  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  their  sj)read.  In  general  the  state  of  mind  is  extremely 
important  in  all  these  conditions  and  they  can  be  influenced  favorably  only 
through  the  mind. 

Contagious  Trifles. — Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  psychic  contagion  influ- 
ences lis  can  l)e  seen  better  in  little  thinofs  than  anvwhere  else.     Evervone 

r^  ft  * 

knows  how  contagious  yawning  is.  Again  and  again  observations  have  been 
made  wliile  actors  were  yawning  upon  the  stage.  Nearly  ever^'one  in  the 
theater  begins  to  yawn  in  a  few  minutes  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
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eflforts,  every  now  and  then  even  the  most  serious-minded  elderly  gentleman 
in  the  audience  finds  himself  unconsciously  joining  in.  It  seems  foolish  and 
to  an  onlooker  appears  almost  prearranged.  It  is  only  necessary,  however, 
to  yawn  a  few  times  in  a  street  car,  especially  at  night,  to  have  many  imitators. 
Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  respiratory  phenomena.  Sigliing,  for 
instance,  is  quite  contagious.  Coughing  is  often  as  much  the  result  of  imita- 
tion as  anything  else.  At  certain  pauses  in  church  services  a  preliminary 
cough  is  heard  and  then  some  scattering  coughs  here  and  there,  like  the 
musketry  of  scouts,  and  then  a  whole  battery  of  coughs  is  let  off,  especially 
if  it  is  in  the  winter  time,  because  nearly  everybody  within  hearing  is  tempted 
to  cough.  To  talk  about  yawning  or  coughing  or  sighing  before  some  people 
is  almost  sure  to  produce  a  tendency  to  these  manifestations.  These  apparently 
trivial  happenings  help  to  explain  many  phenomena  of  human  imitation  in 
more  serious  things. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  expression  are  liable  to  be  initiated 
as  the  result  of  imitation.  Laughing,  for  instance,  is  particularly  contagious 
among  young  folks  and  is  especially  likely  to  be  insuppressible  when  they 
wish  to  be  particularly  solemn.  At  religious  services  it  takes  but  little  to 
make  people  laugh  and  giggle,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  wish  to  be 
dignified  and  reverential.  A  few  giggling  girls  will  sometimes  disturb  a 
serious  service.  PIxtremes  are  particularly  prone  to  meet  in  this  matter  and 
the  sublime  easily  becomes  the  ridiculous.  A  titter  will  set  off  even  the  best 
intentioned  of  young  folks  in  spite  of  resolutions  to  the  contrary.  Crying 
has  something  of  the  same  contagious  nature,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  strong, 
but  among  women  tears  are  particularly  likely  to  evoke  tears.  The  epidemic 
of  curious  manifestations  of  expression,  usually  of  an  hysterical  nature,  that 
we  know  by  tradition  to  have  spread  in  communities  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
much  later,  are  only  typical  examples  of  this  tendency  for  modes  of  expression 
to  be  contagious  to  an  exaggerated  degree. 

Expectoration  is  largely  dependent  on  imitation,  sometimes  conscious, 
of  course,  but  often  quite  unconscious.  In  the  recent  crusade  organized  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  the  question  of  expectoration  as  a  diffusing 
agent  of  the  bacilli  has  given  a  new  imj)ortance  to  observations  on  this  subject. 
It  is  recognized  that  we  have  "a  spitting  sex"  and  that  men  s]nt  from  force 
of  habit,  boys  imitate  them,  while  women  and  girls  almost  never  spit.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  when  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations  there  should  be  any  difference  in  this  regard  between  them, 
yet  employers  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  corners  and  by-places  in  the  rooms 
where  men  work  free  from  expectoration,  while  no  such  difficulty  is  found 
where  women  work.  We  have  a  spitting  sex  because  of  psychic  contagion,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  dangers  connected  with  the  habit. 
What  is  true  of  spitting  may  also  .be  true  of  other  habits  relating  to  the 
respiratory  passages.  Hawking  and  blowing  the  nose  more  frequently  than 
is  needed  are  spread  by  psychic  contagion  and  certain  habits  in  these  matters 
that  are  injurious  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  often  require  considerable 
effort  to  break. 

Fads  and  Health. — Enlightened  as  we  think  ourselves,  we  have  many  more 
examples  of  psychic  contagion  in  the  present  than  we  would  perliaps  care 
to  admit,  unless  the  facts  were  called  to  our  special  attention.    At  a  par- 
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ticular  i>eriod  in  the  modem  time  it  becomes  the  fad  to  do  things  in  a  special 
way.  We  write  alike,  we  build  our  houses  after  a  common  tyi)e.  We  take 
our  recreation  in  a  particular  fashion.  Bicycling  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  roller 
skating  attacks  nearly  every  one  of  the  young  folks  and  then  is  abandoned. 
There  are  fashions  in  every  tiling  and  fashions,  after  all,  are  recurring  instances 
of  psychic  contagion.  The  mental  influence  spreads  from  one  to  another. 
It  may  l>e  that  a  particular  fashion,  as  in  houses  or  in  clothes,  is  esi)ecially 
ugly.  That  makes  no  difference.  After  a  time  taste  revolts  against  it,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  psychic  contagion  is  enough  to  overturn  the  canons  of 
taste.  There  are  fashions  in  literature,  or  at  least  what  is  called  literature. 
The  nature  novel  comes  and  goes,  then  the  novel  of  adventure  has  its  place, 
then  the  detective  novel,  after  a  time  the  little-country  prince  or  princess  and 
their  romance  comes  into  fashion.  After  a  time  we  realize  that  these  are 
passing  fanci(?s,  but  in  the  meantime  they  have  influenced  niany  people. 

Some  of  these  fashions  bring  conditions  that  are  deleterious  to  health.  The 
moving-picture  show  in  places  that  almost  never  have  a  stime  of  sunlight  in 
them  and  are,  in  their  way,  quite  as  bad,  especially  for  respirator}'  trouble?, 
as  the  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  the  roller-skating  rink,  become  the  fad  of 
the  moment  in  spite  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  hygiene.  Just  now  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  fad  for  fresh  air,  that,  unfortunately,  goes  and  comes 
with  the  centuries  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  people  will  not  leam  again 
to  live  in  closely  sealed  houses.  High  heels  come  and  go,  as  do  corsets  of 
various  kinds,  more  or  less  injurious,  in  sjnte  of  the  admonition  of  the  physi- 
cian. In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  psychic  contagion  is  the 
history  of  the  fashions.  A  particular  fashion,  especially  in  its  exaggerated 
forms,  will  probably  look  well  on  about  one-fifth  of  the  women  at  a  given  time. 
About  four-fifths  of  them,  however,  adopt  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  three- 
fifths  it  emphasizes  certain  qualities  that  it  would  l>e  well  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  woman's  j)rinci|)al  desire  to  please,  yet  this  is  completely  per- 
verted by  the  psychic  epidemic  of  fashion  which  causes  people  to  follow  after 
others  quite  as  much  as  did  the  medieval  people  in  various  fads  that  attracted 
attention  nnd  have  come  down  to  us. 

Our  enlightenment,  at  least  in  as  far  as  that  word  means  general  diffusion 
of  the  ability  to  read,  has  rather  adde<l  to  the  power  of  ])sychic  contagion. 
People  accept  ideas  from  others  almost  as  unconsciously  as  they  catch  dist»ase 
from  thos(;  suffering  from  it.  Thy  j)sychology  of  advertising  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  people  accej)t  things  just  by  insisting  on  them  and  by  frequent 
repetitions  of  statements.  The  psychology  of  the  pro])rietary  medicine  busi- 
ness in  modern  times  is  about  as  typical  an  example  of  psychic  contagion 
induced  deliberately  as  one  could  well  imagine.  Those  who  stop  to  reason 
do  not  fall  victims.  Most  j)eople,  however,  do  not  stop  to  reason.  They 
have  not  the  mental  resistive  vitality  to  render  them  immune  to  the  influence 
of  certain  irrationalities  and  so  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  perfectly  useless,  oftentimes  harmful  drugs,  which  people  had 
become  persuaded  tlirough  the  psychic  contagium  of  printer's  ink  were  sure  to 
do  them  good.  The  psychology  of  the  mob  has  b(»en  studied  somewhat  in 
r(»cent  vears  and  it  shows  how  clear  it  is  that  men  follow  after  one  another 
in  doing  foolish  things  evt^n  more  than  in  doing  wise  ones.  Psychic  contagion 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  life,  it  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  evidently  always 
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will  be.  and  imijst  be  reokoiu'd  with  1)V  anvone  who  wishes  to  recognize  the 
principles  that  iindiTlie  ])sychotherapy. 

Snicide  Contagions. — It  is  with  regard  to  much  more  serious  things  than 
fashions,  however,  that  psychic  contagion  is  most  manifest.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  douht  that  suicide  is  frecjuently  the  result  of  such  psychic  influence. 
Seldom  does  it  haj)pcn  that  a  very  queer  suicide  is  rej)orted  without  there  heing 
certain  imitations  of  it  more  or  less  complete  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
afterwards.  There  is  no  douht  that  the  reporting  of  suicides  has  a  serious 
effect  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  America  was  the  well-known  suicidal  epidemic  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
which  reached  its  height  just  ahout  the  middle  of  June,  1901.  Two  or 
three  well-known  people  in  town  committed  suicide  at  the  end  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June.  A  veritable  epidemic  of  suicide  broke  out  as  a  conse- 
quence. Nothing  seemed  to  stop  it  and  the  authorities  were  much  disturbed. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  most  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
imitation  of  the  epidemic  was  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  suicides  in 
the  papers.  The  Mayor  of  the  city,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Health, 
decided  to  issue  the  following  proclamation : 

I  have  consulted  the  Board  of  Health,  and  if  the  Emporia  papers  do  not  com- 
ply with  my  request  I  shall  have  a  right  to  stop,  and  I  will  stop  summarily,  the 
publication  of  these  suicide  details,  under  the  law  providing  for  the  suppression  of 
epidemics.  There  is  clearly  an  epidemic  in  this  city,  and  although  it  is  mental,  it 
is  none  the  less  deadly.  Its  contagion  may  be  clearly  shown  to  come  from  what 
is  known  in  medicine  as  the  psychic  suggestion  found  in  the  publication  of  the 
details  of  suicides.  If  the  paper  on  which  the  local  journals  are  printed  had  been 
kept  in  a  place  infected  with  smallpox,  I  could  demand  that  the  Journals  stop 
using  that  paper,  or  stop  publication.  If  they  spread  another  contagion — the  con- 
tagious suggestion  of  suicide — I  believe  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the  courts  would  sustain  me  in  using 
force  to  prevent  the  publication  of  newspapers  containing  matter  clearly  deleterious 
to  the  public  health. 

Harder. — In  almost  the  same  way  murders  prove  contagious.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  murder  and  suicide  together.  These  occur  notably  in  groups. 
A  man  who  is  downhearted  and  for  whom  the  future  looks  blank,  will,  out  of  a 
sense  of  pity  for  those  who  are  dependent  on  him,  murder  them  and  himself; 
then  the  brutal  story  is  rej)orted  and  another  tottering  intellect  gives  way 
and  a  similar  storv  has  to  be  told  within  a  few  davs.  A  mother  who  is  melan- 
cholic  about  her  health  and  includes  her  children  in  her  gloomy  outlook 
makes  away  with  them  and  herself.  Within  a  few  davs  a  similar  storv  is 
reported  because  of  the  influence  of  psychic  contagion.  Very  often  there  are 
distinct  imitations  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  first  case.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  the  idea  itself  that  has  proved  contagious.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  suggestion  brings  about  subsequent  cases  when  otherwise  such  an 
awful  thought  might  not  occur.  The  connection  is  too  clear  for  us  \o  doubt 
the  reality  of  it  or  to  think  that  it  is  mere  coincidence.  As  in  Emporia, 
doubtless  the  suppression  of  the  description  of  such  events  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  There  are  many  disequilibrated  minds,  apparently  just  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  an  insane  act  of  this  kind,  that  are  pushed  over  by  the  sugges- 
tion furnished  by  the  details  of  another  story. 
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Place  of  Psychic  Contagion. — The  physician  who  would  treat  nervous 
patients  successfully  and  use  |)sychotherapt»utics  to  advanta^re  must  reco^izi' 
the  place  that  psychic  contagion  has  in  influencing  the  generality  of  mankind. 
We  know  that  direct  suggestions  are  profoundly  influential.  It  must  he  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind,  however,  that  indirect  suggestion,  suggestion  that  does 
not  come  by  any  formal  method,  hut  that  is  represented  by  the  examples  of 
those  around,  also  has  great  weight. 

Favorable  Influence. — Fortunately  it  is  not  alone  for  evil  that  psychic  con- 
tagion is  manifest.  People  in  a  crowd  stand  fatigue  better  than  when  alone. 
Soldiers  marching  in  step  do  not  notice  their  tire<lness  to  such  a  degree  and 
even  forget  their  sore  feet.  People  suffering  from  hunger,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  good  spirit  among  them,  will  help  each  other  to  bear  it.  The  accident* 
in  coal  minc-s  in  rc»cent  years  in  which  men  have  lieen  imprisoned  for  con- 
siderable periods  have  shown  that  in  groups  they  stand  tlie  hardships  of  con- 
finement and  of  lack  of  fcwd  and  water  better  than  thev  do  when  alone, 
men  live  longer,  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  or  at  least  their  suffering  is  not 
so  insistent,  and  they  l>ear  up  l>etter. 

This  has  been  jwrticularly  noticed  in  the  curt»s  at  various  watering  placid. 
The  very  air  of  the  place  takes  on  a  favorable  suggestion  that  is  helpful  to 
patients.  The  routine,  the  hopefulness  of  those  who  are  completing  the 
cure,  the  stories  of  improvement,  the  evident  l)etterment.  all  these  things 
combine  to  give  a  psychic  contagion  of  healtl'i.  Health  is.  in  this  sense,  quite 
as  contagious  as  disease*.  This  must  be  taken  advantage  of  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  advantage  of  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  ideas  are  contagious 
for  ill  and  patients  may  derive  from  their  environment  notions  that  prove 
alito-susgestive  and  against  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  work.  Ideas 
derived  from  the  general  fei^lings  of  those  around,  without  any  direct  sugges- 
tion, mav  become  obsessions.  The  phvsieian,  therefore,  must  be  readv  to 
5^-ure  pmpliylaxis  asrainst  psychic  contagion  and  then  by  counter-suggestion 
relieve  the  patient,  who  has  become  afflicted  by  it,  of  the  resulting  disturbance 
of  mind.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  instead  of  being  less  susceptible  as 
education  ami  civilization  progress,  people  really  become  more  susceptible. 

Psychology  of  the  Mob. — The  most  inten^sting  instance  of  psychic  con- 
tagion is  the  tendency  just  hinted  at  for  crowds  to  run  away  with  the  sober 
judgment  of  seriiuis  sensible  people  that  hap[)en  to  lx»  among  them  and  do 
things  that  may  be  extremely  regrettable.  A  mob  always  follows  the  sug^^ 
tions  of  the  worst  elements  in  it  unless  perchance  there  is  some  extremely 
strong  eljaraeter  who  asserts  himself  and  imposes  liis  views  on  the  n*st. 
The  tendencies  to  panic,  to  cowardly  flight,  sometimes  to  destructiveness.  that 
come  iiWT  erowds  represent  the  |X)wer  of  psyiliie  eonlagion  to  override  rea- 
son. An  alarm  of  fire  will,  if  a  few  persons  lose  their  heads,  lead  to  the  most 
serious  eonse<|uenees.  Persons  trample  over  one  anotlier,  pull  and  maul  one 
another,  sometimes  even  pulling  out  hair  or  pulling  off  ears  in  their  insane 
efforts  to  escape  what  is  often  an  imaginary  danger,  though  a  few  moments 
bi»fore  they  were  rational  beings  and  they  will  he  ipiite  reasonable  a  short  time 
after.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  overcome  even  the  worst  tendencies  in  human 
nature  by  the  sugL'f stive  power  of  discipline.  Fire  drills  in  schools  enable 
children  to  get  out  in  a  few  minutes  without  confusion  when  without  them 
the  most  serious  results  could  be  looked  for.    Discipline  and  training,  follow- 
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ing  commands  and  observing  tactics,  helps  an  army  almost  more  than  the 
individual  courage  of  soldiers.  The  suggestive  influence  of  the  thought  that 
now  is  the  time  to  do  something  that  has  often  been  done  before  at  the 
word  of  command  is  enough  to  enable  the  soldier  to  control  his  panicky  feel- 
ings. The  difference  between  the  trained  soldier  and  the  raw  recruit  is 
great,  but  it  consists  only  in  this  mental  discipline  and  self-control. 

Prevention. — Evidently,  then,  in  the  many  circumstances  in  life  in  which 
psychic  contagion  manifests  itself  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  overcome  its  influ- 
ence by  such  discipline  and  mental  training  as  gives  the  individual  control 
over  himself.  In  children  corporal  punishment  is  often  not  effective  in 
breaking  up  habits  and  tendencies  and  the  motive  of  fear  often  lessens  self- 
control  and  makes  conditions  worse.  In  older  people  the  fear  of  punishment 
is  likely  to  be  forgotten,  whereas  the  suggestion  of  discipline  will  assert  itself 
powerfully.  Psychic  contagion  can  be  neutralized  by  psychotherapy,  but  its 
force  in  life  must  be  recognized  and  its  unfavorable  influence  guarded 
against.  While  it  concerns  mainly  the  less  serious  things  of  life,  it  may 
affect  the  most  serious  and  imitation  leads  even  to  such  serious  criminal  acts 
as  suicide  and  murder.  The  modes  of  psychic  contagion,  then,  must  be  con- 
stantly under  surveillance. 

With  this  before  us  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  realize  how  unfavorably 
suggestive  for  human  health  and  happiness  are  our  newspapers.  They  are 
constantly  suggesting  disease  and  suicide  and  murder  and  sex  crimes  and 
crimes  against  property,  by  giving  all  the  details  available  with  regard  to 
these  subjects.  Such  news  can  do  no  good,  only  excites  morbid  curiosity 
which  requires  still  further  satisfaction  in  the  same  line,  and  keeps  thoughts 
with  regard  to  these  things  constantly  before  the  mind.  We  have  had  many 
burglaries  and  holdups  and  stealings  of  various  kinds  as  a  consequence  of 
boys  and  even  girls  seeing  the  pictures  of  crimes  in  the  moving-picture  show. 
The  saturation  of  mind  with  disease  and  crime  produced  by  daily  reading  of 
unsavory  and  sensational  newspaper  accounts  is  sure  to  produce  evil  effects. 
There  seems  to  be  consolation  for  some  people  in  reading  of  the  crimes  and 
punishments  of  others  because  they  feel  that,  bad  as  is  their  own  state,  there 
are  others  who  are  worse.  This  schadenfreude,  *Tiarm-joy"  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  is  not  satisfying  to  think  of  for  human  nature  and  it  has  an  inevitable 
reaction  through  the  unfavorable  suggestion  of  these  crimes. 

I  have  found  over  and  over  again  that  the  prohibition  of  reading  the 
newspapers  for  a  time  did  many  nervous  ptK)ple  much  good.  Thi^  is  particu- 
larly true  for  sufferers  from  such  forms  of  psychasthenia  as  bring  down  on 
them  dreads  and  premonitions  of  evil  in  fears  for  the  development  of  disease 
and  in  general  a  sense  of  instability  with  regard  to  the  future,  lest  dreadful 
things  should  happen  to  them.  At  first  })atients  object  strenuously  and 
seem  to  be  deprived  of  a  great  satisfaction.  After  a  time,  however,  they  are 
invariably  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  mental  contact  with 
human  misfortune,  in  this  morbid  way,  is  doing  them  good  and  that  their 
dreads  and  premonitory  feelings  of  evil  drop  from  them. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ALCOHOLISM 

In  recent  years  so  much  has  been  said  about  addiction  to  alcohol  as  a  dis- 
ease rather  than  as  a  habit  that  the  treatment  of  it  frankly  as  a  disease  in 
psychotherapeutics,  even  though  there  be  not  entire  readiness  to  agree  with 
those  who  emphasize  exclusively  the  pathological  interest  of  these  cases,  will 
not  seem  surprising.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  various  habits,  drug  and  alco- 
holic, occuring  in  neurotic  subjects  that  psychotherapy  proves  most  effective 
and  has  secured  some  of  its  real  triumphs  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  long 
been  conceded  that  all  of  the  so-called  cures  for  alcoholism  are  dependent  for 
their  success  upon  the  mental  effect  prodvced  upon  the  patient.  Most  of 
them  emphasize  the  necessity  for  building  up  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patient  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  lasting  cure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  powers  of  resistance  of  a  man  whose  physical  health  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  and  the  lack  of  food  and  irregular 
sleep  and  exposure  to  the  elements  that  so  frequently  accompany  it,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  break  off  the  alcohol  habit,  nor  afford  him 
the  ability  to  inhibit  the  craving  for  stimulants,  that  he  would  have  in  a  state 
of  health.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  good  health,  unless  his  moral  character 
is  braced  up,  there  will  surely  be  a  return  to  his  old  habit. 

Historical  R68nin6  of  Cnres. — We  have  had  many  different  cures  for  alco- 
holism exploited  during  the  last  half  centur}'.  The  older  method  of  the  first  in- 
ebriate asylums  founded  in  this  country  was  to  give  a  man  a  disgust  for  liquor, 
as  it  was  then  called,  by  putting  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  into  practically  every- 
thing that  he  consumed.  This  did  not  give  him  enough  to  satisfy  his  craving, 
but  it  did  create  in  him  an  intense  distaste  for  it  by  constantly  keeping  the 
flavor  before  him.  There  was  a  drop  or  two  of  whiskey  in  his  tea,  there  was 
some  whiskev  in  his  milk,  there  was  a  taste  of  it  in  the  water  that  he  drank, 
there  was  some  of  it  mixed  even  in  the  gravy  of  his  meat,  and  he  always  had 
weak  brandy  sauce  on  his  dessert.  The  consequence  was,  in  most  cases,  such 
a  complete  disgust  for  liquor  that  men  were  sure  that  they  would  never  touch 
it  again.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime  they  were  fed  well  and  heartily,  they 
were  kept  in  an  environment  free  from  temptations  to  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  drinks,  they  had  brought  home  to  them  what  a  mess  they  were 
making  of  their  lives  and  their  health,  they  had  time  to  reflect  what  ruin 
they  were  bringing  on  themselves  and  thrir  families  and  usually  they  reeog- 
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nized  that  they  were  the  kind  of  men  who  must  stay  away  from  alcoliol  abso- 
lutely, for  whom  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  moderate  indulgence  in 
stimulants.  This,  with  the  intense  distaste  for  alcohol,  amounting  almost  to 
nausea  at  the  sight  of  it,  acquired  from  the  system  in  vogue,  started  them 
well  on  the  road  to  reform. 

Moral  Cures, — It  was  the  moral  elements  in  the  cure,  however,  that  were 
the  most  important,  though  its  inventors  were  sure  that  the  physical  elements 
played  the  largest  role.  The  physical  disgust  for  alcohol  consequent  upon  hav- 
ing its  taste  constantly  recur  in  everything  at  table  passed  off  in  a  few  weeks 
or  at  the  most  a  few  months.  It  was  then  that  the  moral  uplift  came  in  and 
had  to  be  effective  if  tlie  patient  was  to  be  preserved  for  the  future  from  his  old 
habit.  If  he  was  of  a  weak  and  flabby  character,  if,  unfortunately,  he  was 
placed  in  circumstances  where  temptations  were  frequent,  if,  owing  to  the 
enforced  absence  in  the  inebriate  asylum  his  business  affairs  had  become  in- 
volved and  he  was  subject  to  many  worries,  then  almost  surely  he  dropped 
back.  As  a  result  his  case  was  even  more  hopeless  than  before  and,  indeed, 
second  cures  were  seldom  of  much  benefit,  for  the  man's  confidence  in  him- 
self was  gone. 

All  in  all,  however,  this  old-time,  simple  method  probably  produced  as 
large  a  proportion  of  "real  cures"  as  any  other  method,  even  the  much  adver- 
tised and  discussed  scientific  discoveries  of  modern  times.  All  of  us  have 
heard  stories  of  men  who  had  seemed  to  be  hopeless  drunkards,  who  were  thus 
reformed  and  hundreds  of  men  who  appeared  to  be  drifting  into  hopeless 
inebriety  were  reformed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became  not  only  useful 
members  of  society  and  supports  to  their  families  where  they  had  before  been  a 
drain,  but  even  became  leaders  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  character  of 
others  to  resist  the  temptation  of  over-indulgence  in  stimulants. 

Modem  Cures, — Of  late  we  have  had  a  number  of  "cures"  for  alcoholism 
widely  exploited  by  well-directed  advertising  in  the  hands  of  men  who  realized 
what  a  fortune  there  was  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  who  actually  have  made 
immense  sums  of  money  out  of  them.  Needless  to  say  these  "cures,"  though 
supposed  to  be  secret,  did  not  long  remain  so.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
them,  the  one  whose  institutes  were  found  all  over  the  country,  was  said  to 
have  used  only  two  drugs,  strychnin  and  apomorphin.  The  strychnin  was 
given  as  a  needed  and  well-chosen  tonic  for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patients  who  came  to  the  institution  usually  in  a  rather  seriously  broken  down 
condition.  ^Vhen  patients  began  the  treatment  they  were  distinctly  told  that 
if  they  wanted  whiskey  at  any  time  they  could  have  it,  but  that  the  next 
injection  of  the  "cure"  after  they  took  the  whiskey  would  show  how  directly 
opposed  to  alcohol  the  ingredients  of  it  were,  by  producing  vomiting  and  pros- 
tration. 

As  a  rule,  the  patients  came  in  perfectly  confident  of  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  they  had  heard  so  much  of.  The  strychnin  injections  made  an  excel- 
lent tonic  for  these  nervous  wrecks,  bracing  them  up  at  once  so  that  they  felt 
better  from  the  very  beginning  and  this  betterment  was  confirmed  by  the 
growing  assurance  from  the  physician  and  the  patients  around  them  that  now, 
at  last,  they  were  to  be  relieved  of  their  degrading  habit.  To  those  whose 
craving  for  alcohol  returned  in  spite  of  the  favorable  condition  in  wliich  they 
were  placed  and  the  stimulation  of  the  strychnin,  which  made  up  so  well,  as  a 
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rule,  for  the  absence  of  their  accustomed  alcohol,  whiskey  was  actually  allowed. 
WTien  the  next  time  for  their  injection  came,  however,  these  patients  who  had 
been  given  whiskey  on  their  request  did  not  now  receive  an  injection  of  strych- 
nin but  instead  a  small  injection  of  apomorphin.  The  apomorphin  acted 
promptly  in  making  the  stomach  relieve  itself  and  produced  a  complete  and 
immediate  sense  of  prostration.  The  limpness  and  discomfort  of  seasickness 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  state  that,  as  a  rule^  develops  after  such  treat- 
ment. Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  handle,  in  a  hospital,  a  wildly  drunk,  long- 
shoreman, whose  brute  strength  in  his  irrational  condition  made  him  a  danger- 
ous object  for  patients  and  physicians,  who  has  seen  even  large  doses  of  mor- 
phin  fail  to  produce  quiet,  and  then  has  felt  bound  for  the  patient's  sake 
as  well  as  those  around  him,  to  administer  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  apomorphin 
with  the  result  of  having  an  eminently  tractable  patient  in  a  few  minutes, 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  happened  to  the  poor  alcoholic  who  got  apo- 
morphin instead  of  str}chnin. 

After  that  the  inebriate  knew  that  any  further  indulgence  in  liquor  would 
be  followed  by  this  extremely  un])leasant  result  and  so  he  had  a  new  argu- 
iiwni  for  avoiding  it.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  careful  treatment,  the 
preliminary  rest  that  would  restore  physical  health  and  strength  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  with  plenty  of  good  food,  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  hope  constantly  held  out  to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  patients  went  out  of  the  sanitariums  as  a  rule  confident  that  their 
habit  was  conquered  for  good.  In  many  cases  this  proved  to  lx>  true.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  there  were  many  relapses.  This  hurt  the  pres- 
tige of  the  "cure"  and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  this  idea  spoiled  its  effective- 
ness. It  still  continued  to  do  good,  however,  and  though  it  has  been  modified 
in  various  ways,  and,  indeed,  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'  is  said  to  be 
applied  quite  differently,  there  are  still  many  reformations  worked  by  these 
cures  every  year  and  they  undoubtedly  do  good.  The  secret  of  its  success, 
however,  is  not  any  marvelous  drug  or  other  mode  of  treatment  that  is 
employed,  but  is  because  the  victims  of  alcoholism  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  physical  condition  and  then  to  brace  up  their  moral  char- 
acters so  as  to  resist  their  craving  for  alcohol. 

Mental  Influence, — Other  so-called  cures  and  treatments  have  followed 
almost  exactly  similar  lines.  The  main  element  in  the  cure  has  been  the 
producing  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  a  definite  idea  that  he  can  stay  away 
from  liquor  if  he  really  wishes  to  and  then  helping  his  run-down  physical 
conditifm  so  that  he  craves  stimulants  less  than  before.  Whenever  such 
"sure  cures''  are  used  on  the  worst  forms  of  alcoholic  patients  as  we  see 
tliein  in  the  large  general  hospitals  of  our  greater  cities,  the  bums  of  the 
streets,  the  drunkards  of  a  score  of  years  or  more,  they  have  practically  no 
effect.  The  man  must  have  moral  stamina,  he  must  have  some  character  left, 
besides,  as  a  rule,  he  must  have  some  good  reasons  in  worldly  interest  to  help 
him  to  brace  up  and  then  he  may  get  away  from  alcoholism  if  he  sincerely 
wills  to  reform.  The  important  element,  however,  is  the  will  to  do  so.  If  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that  he  cannot  stay  away  from  licpior,  if  he  feels  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  that  he  cannot  resist  his  craving,  then,  of 
course,  lir  will  not  reform.  M(»n,  however,  who  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths, 
who,  according  to  their  own  and  others'  testimony,  have  scarcely  drawn  a 
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sober  breath  for  ten  or  even  twenty  rears,  sometimes  liave  something  happen 
to  them,  often  it  st»ems  verv  trivial  to  evervone  but  themselves,  that  stiffens 
their  relaxed  moral  fiber,  that  wakens  their  sense  of  manhood,  that  serves 
quite  beyond  expectation  to  give  them  a  new  purpose  in  life,  and  they  reform 
and  never  drink  again. 

It  is  this  successful  phase  of  the  cure  of  alcoholism,  however  it  may  be 
explained,  that  is  most  interesting.  It  represents  the  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  the  whole  question.  Probably  nothing  more  harmful  has  ever  been 
done  than  the  public  proclamation  that  alcoholism  is  often  an  hereditary 
disease  against  wliich  it  is  hopeless  to  struggle,  and  that  the  poor  victims  of 
it  are  to  be  pitied  and  not  blamed.  Except  in  those  of  low  mentality,  whether 
of  intellect  or  will,  or  in  the  actually  insane,  there  never  was  a  case  of  alco- 
holism that  did  not  deserve  at  least  as  much  blame  as  is  usuallv  accorded  to  it. 
This  is  said  after  making  due  allowances  for  temperament.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  for  one  man  alcohol  has  no  attractions  at  all,  while  for  another  the  crav- 
ing for  it  is  almost  an  insuperable  temptation.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these 
two  contrasted  men  are  equally  free  as  to  whether  they  shall  take  alcohol 
or  not.  Of  course  they  are  not  equally  free.  If  the  man  who  has  no  craving 
for  alcohol  prides  himself  on  his  power  of  resistance  against  the  vile  habit, 
he  is  simply  fooling  himself.  He  probably  knows  nothing  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  temptation  of  alcohol.  The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb :  "He  who 
doesn't  drink  wine  and  doesn't  smoke,  the  devil  gets  by  some  other  way." 
There  is  probably  something  else  with  regard  to  which  the  non-alcoholic  has 
quite  as  little  freedom  as  the  poor  victim  of  alcoholism  and  the  great  law  of 
compensation  comes  in  to  make  up  to  both  of  them  for  their  failings.  Man  has 
the  defects  of  his  virtues. 

Supposed  Inheritance. — N'o  man  is  such  a  slave  to  the  habit,  however,  that 
he  cannot  correct  it  if  he  will.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  inheritance  of 
this  disease.  We  have  heard  even  more  about  its  essentiallv  morbid  cliarac- 
ter,  though  people  used  to  think  it  a  moral  defect.  It  must  still  be  considered 
a  moral  defect,  however,  even  though  we  all  concede  that  there  is  an  element 
of  the  pathological  in  it.  We  are  getting  away  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  inheritance  of  disease.  There  is  no  inheritance  of  acquired  cliarac- 
ters.  The  fact  that  a  man's  father  acquired  tlie  drinking  habit  because  he 
was  placed  in  circumstances  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  indulge  himself 
and  because  he  did  not  have  the  moral  stamina  to  resist,  is  no  reason  why  liis 
son  should  have  an  unconquerable  or  even  a  very  strong  craving  for  alcohol. 
One  might  as  w^ll  say  that  because  a  father  lost  a  finger  when  he  was  young 
his  son  would  be  born  witliout  that  finger.  Alcohol  destroyed  certain  cells  in 
the  father's  body  and  injured  certain  others,  but  produced  no  change  deep 
enough  to  lead  to  hereditary  influences. 

Contagion  More  than  Heredity, — Perhaps  some  tendency  to  take  alcohol 
runs  in  a  family,  that  is,  perhaps  there  is  lessened  resistance  to  the  craving 
for  stimulants  that  awakens  in  every  human  being  if  it  is  once  aroused.  This 
is  what  is  true  in  tuberculosis.  Some  people  have  less  resistive  vitality  to  it 
than  others.  Careful  autopsies  show  that  practically  every  man  who  lives  to 
be  over  thirty  has  or  has  had  living  tubercle  bacilli  in  his  tissues.  Seven- 
eighths  of  us  are  thoroughly  able  to  resist  them.  The  other  eighth  succumb. 
Their  lack  of  resistive  vitality  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  hereditary  taint, 
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but  tliat  is  tlouhtfu!  and  we  know  that  they  aniuire  tho  tlistasf  bv  contact  with 
o!hrr>  wlu)  havr  it  alrradv  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  ahle  to  work  lis  rava;xes  V>eeaus4.' 
tlu  V  are  not  living  in  conditions  that  would  help  them  to  resist  it.  If  they 
live  in  tlu*  frw  open  air  and  have  pU'nty  of  good,  simple  food,  the  disease 
will  not  run  its  fatal  course,  but  nature  will  cure  it.  If  the  craving  for 
alrohol  is  lighted  up  by  association,  aroused  by  indulgence,  rendered  strong 
by  t^nvironiiient  and  by  exjKJSuri'  to  temptation?  of  all  kinds  with  regard  to 
it,  then  the  resistive  power  of  the  individual  is  so  lowered  that  the  alcoholic 
habit  rules  him  instead  of  his  being  able  to  command  it. 

Inherited  ResistatK^e. — The  most  curious  fact  that  has  come  out  in  our 
gtudies  of  heredity  in  recent  years  has  been  that  far  from  heredity  working 
its  will  in  causing  degeneration  and  deterioration  of  mankind,  immunity,  for 
the  rare  at  least,  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  subjection  to  disease  and  to  vari- 
ous morbid  habits.  Nations,  for  instance,  that  have  bet»n  subjected  to  diseases 
for  long  periods  no  longer  display  the  susceptibility  to  them  which  they 
formrrly  possessed.  After  a  disease  has  been  endemic  among  a  i>eople  for 
nuuiy  generations  that  people  gradually  becomes  quite  insusceptible  to  its 
elTivIs  and  suffers  much  less  from  it  than  before. 

.lust  this  same  thing  is  true  of  alcoholism.  Nations  that  have  bet^n  the 
longest  in  a  i)Osition  to  be  subject  to  the  temptation  to  use  alsohol  in  its 
stnmgiT  forms  suffer  least  from  the  ravages  of  alcoholism.  The  southern 
nations  of  Europe  using  wine  daily  and  knowing  well  the  process  of  distillation 
to  help  them  to  make  stronger  drink  for  many  hundri'ds  of  years,  now  exhibit 
much  less  tendency  to  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink  than  the  northern 
natittns  whose  ancestors  have  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  In^n  sub- 
jected to  the  temptation  of  craving  for  strong  alcoholic  liquors.  The  atti- 
tu<le  (if  any  nation  toward  alcohol  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  time  that 
nation  has  had  a  chance  to  procure  strong  drink  easily.  Our  American  In- 
dians diseovered.  as  has  every  people  at  some  time,  that  intoxicating  liquor 
iMUild  Ih»  nuide  by  allowing  solutions  of  starch  and  sugar  to  ferment.  It  was 
ohI\  with  the  coming  of  the  European,  however,  that  they  were  provided  with 
"tire  water" — strong  drink — in  quantities.  Its  effect  on  them  is  a  matter 
\\{  hi>torv.  Two  things  the  white  man  brought  his  Indian  brother  to  which 
the  Indians  were  unaccustomed  and  that  gradually  obliterat«Ml  the  original 
udiahitants  of  this  country — infectious  diseases  and  strong  alcoholic  liquors. 
Thex  proved  equally  fatal  because^  of  Indian  susii-ptibility  to  them. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  just  such  an  immunity  to  the 
tH\\\  of  al(*ohol  is  produced  in  a  people  exposed  to  its  effects  in  concentrated 
U\\\\\  ft»r  a  long  time  as  with  regard  to  an  infectious  disi»ase  when  they  have 
KsMi  ^-t^rn'Si^mdingly  exposed  to  it.  Ilereility,  then,  instead  of  playing  a 
^sMo  \\\x\\  brings  about  deterioration  in  the  race,  on  the  contrary,  carries  on 
\\\<  higher  «|ualities  and  gives  us,  as  might  be  expecte<l  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
\  .>,\ss  i\  U^tter.  that  is,  a  more  resistant,  race.  Most  of  what  is  commonly  said  as 
»(SN  A^ovhoUsm,  and  unfortunately  most  of  the  recent  so-called  popular  scientific 
V«i  ,\*  »^n  this  subji»ct.  seem  to  point  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion  to  this. 
\-^,i.  \w  >up|M>s«Ml  to  be  condemned  by  heredity  to  an  inevitable  craving  t^"* 
'^♦.Vv  *\Nxh»^lie  ilrinks  that,  in  certain  of  them  at  least,  cannot  be  overcome 
'k>,  t.i,\  NHAtnnil  |>ower  of  resistance.  At  this  stage  of  our  western  civilization 
i4k^  .^  v^s"*!  true  for  anyone,  as  the  more  sus«*ptible  families  have  l»een  long 
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since  eliminated  and  it  is  a  jwrsonal  weakness  and  not  a  family  characteristic 
that  leads  people  to  indulge  this  appetite  to  their  own  destruction. 

Unfavorable  Suggestion  of  Heredity  Idea, — xVn  alcoholic  patient,  or  even  a 
man  with  only  a  moderately  strong  tendency  to  take  alcohol  to  excess,  who 
harbors  any  such  notion  as  this,  has  a  serious  impediment  to  the  full  exercise 
of  his  will  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  he  encounters  in  any  attempt 
at  reform.  In  going  counter  to  so  much  that  has  been  written  and  still  more 
that  has  l)een  said  and  generally  accepted  on  this  subject  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  quote  a  good  recent  authority  on  the  matter  and  so  here  insert  these  passages 
from  **The  Principles  of  Heredity"  by  Dr.  Archdall  Reid.^    He  says  (p.  157) : 

Formerly  all  the  world  believed  in  the  transmission  of  acquirements,  and  con- 
sequently all  the  world  was  constantly  finding  conclusive  evidence  of  its  constant 
occurrence.  To-day  there  la  hardly  a  rag  of  that  evidence  left,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, only  certain  French  medical  observers  are  able  to  discover  fresh  evidence. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,,  that  the  problem  of  evolution — of  adaptation — 
has  excited  singularly  little  interest  in  France,  and  it  is  equally  curious  that  these 
French  observations  relate  almost  entirely  to  laboratory  work  which  it  is  not  eaay 
to  repeat.  In  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  you  may  cut  off  the  tails  of  a  thousand 
dogs,  or  amputate  the  limbs  of  a  thousand  men,  or  observe  the  non-infected  off- 
spring of  a  thousand  tuberculous  patients,  and  get  no  evidence  of  transmission. 

With  regard  to  alcohol  Dr.  Reid  in  the  same  volume  insists  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  alcohol  does  not  cause  degeneration  of  a  race,  creating,  as  is  claimed, 
ever  more  and  more  a  tendency  for  people  to  take  it  because  their  immediate 
ancestors  have  taken  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  distinct  evolution 
against  it,  and  that  what  is  hereditary,  not  by  acquisition,  but  by  family  trait, 
is  an  immunity  against  the  disease  which  eventually  protects  the  nations 
that  have  been  longest  exposed  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  from  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  substance.    He  says  (p.  196) : 

How,  then,  has  alcohol  affected  the  races  that  have  used  it?  Are  the  Jews  and 
the  races  inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe  the  most  degenerate  on  earth?  Are 
North  Europeans  only  less  degenerate?  Are  the  races  that  have  never  used  alcohol, 
the  Terra  del  Fuegians,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Australian  blacks,  for  instance, 
mentally  and  physically  the  finest  in  the  world?  We  have  only  to  state  the  propo- 
sition to  see  its  absurdity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  hereditary  tendencies  of 
any  race  have  been  altered  by  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood  and  acting  directly 
on  the  germ  plasm.  Once  again  the  sufferings  of  the  peoples  have  produced  no 
effect,  but  the  deaths  among  the  peoples  have  produced  an  immense  effect.  Every 
race  that  has  had  experience  of  alcohol  is  temperate  in  the  presence  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  severity  of  its  past  experience  of  the 
poison.  The  South  Europeans  and  the  Jews  are  the  most  temperate  peoples  in  the 
world.  West  Africans  also  are  very  temperate.  North  Europeans  are  not  drunken. 
Those  savages,  and  those  only,  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  of  alcohol — 
Esquimaux,  Red  Indians,  Patagonians,  Terra  del  Fuegians.  Australian  blacks — are 
beyond  all  the  peoples  the  most  drunken  on  earth. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  discussion  of  the  subject  is  only  of 
significance  with  regard  to  nations  and  does  not  touch  the  individual,  and, 
therefore,  has  but  lilth*  significance  for  the  ]>roblem  that  we  are  treating  here. 
Dr.  Keid's  succeeding  paragra])h  deserves  attenticm: 


>  Author  of  "The  Prosont  Evolution  of  Man,"  •'Alcoholism."  'A  Study  in  Heredity,"  etc. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  London,  1900. 
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Seated  in  tliis  brief  mad  direct  waj.  the  t2tesis  is  mpt  to  ezrite  iBcrednlitr.  It 
is  sharplj  opposed  to  popolmr  bellefi,  tlHraglL  that  need  not  troable  vs.  Popolir 
noiiooj  on  sbstnsse  poincs  of  sescnee  are  oocasiooallj  erroneoos.  Of  more  impor- 
tano«  is  the  fa.:::  that  a  maas  of  statistics  parponin^  to  proYe  that  the  chCdren  of 
drunkards  tend  to  be  degenerate  has  been  compiled,  especiallj  br  medical  men  ia 
charge  of  tnnatic  asrlnms.  But  no  "control"  otserrarkms  appemr  to  hare  been 
made.  We  knov  that  manj  drunken  parents  hare  normal  chOdren:  certainlj. 
therefore,  parental  dranhennesa  is  not  inTarlablj  a  caose  of  filial  de^eaeratioa. 
We  know  also  that  ntanj  temperate  parents  have  defect  ire  children.  There  is  noth- 
injr  to  shav  that  the  proportion  is  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Erea 
Tcre  it  established  that  the  proportion  of  defect fye  children  is  higher  in  the  case 
of  dn nken  parents*  It  would  still  hare  to  be  prored  that  the  relation  is  one  of 
caose  and  effect.  People  who  hare  an  inborn  tendencr  to  mental  defect,  who  are 
abnormallT  depressed,  nenroos.  restless  or  irritable,  are  often  so  constituted  as  to 
find  solaire  in  drink.  Their  children  are  liable  to  inherit  their  inborn  mental  d«^ 
fects  wirh  spontaneous  Taria:!ons — that  is.  to  inherit  the  defect  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  The  unborn  child  of  a  drunken  and  pregnant  mother  is  practicaZT 
another  drunken  person,  as  liable,  or  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
drink:  but  in  such  a  case  the  resulting  defect,  though  a  mere  acquirement,  is  toler- 
abl7  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  congenital  (L  e.  inborn*  defect  bj  the  medical 
man  who  sees  it.  Mere  acquirements,  also,  are  the  defects  due  to  the  ill-treatment. 
want  and  neglect  to  which  the  children  of  drunken  parents  are  particniarlj  ex- 
posed. Indeed,  were  it  fullj  established  that  drunken  parents,  other  than  preg- 
nant mothers,  tend  to  hare  an  excessiTe  number  of  their  children  "congenitallr 
defetTtiTt^."  it  would  still  be  a  question  whether  : he  filial  defecu  were  not  mere 
acquirements.  Prof.  Cossar  Ewart's  obserrations  on  dlsemaed  pigeons  renders  this 
not  unlike  It.  All  these  sources  of  error  render  the  success  of  a  statistical  inquirr 
peculiarlj  di2<**:!t.  if  not  impossible,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  thej  erer  oc^ 
curred  to  "L*  minds  of  the  compilers. 

Wanungs  as  Svggcstioiia. — I  Lave  a  ca^e  in  mj  notes  in  which  a  rather 
pr«?ciin*rnt  pr»jfesi5:«"*nal  cian  inii*t*  that  he  L?  •:[ui:e  sure  that  the  alci>h«>li3n 
fr?m  which  he  surfi^rHi  liurlrur  the  ten  vear?  '".♦•tween  iwentv-dTe  and  thirtr- 
f-.-r  was  entirely  .iue  to  s-zge^tion.  A«  a  bir-v  «'f  ?ixte*n  he  had  p>ne  o^  to 
b»>5ir::nz  =v.-h«>:'u  but  not  until  hL*  cother  hati  taken  him  a^ide.  told  him  thai 
h:-  fithrr  hd-i  -irunk  hiniielf  to  death,  had  d-n^r  it  by  secret  tippling.  anJ 
that  thev  had  trirA  that  for  manv  vear?  he  had  been  accnstonieii  to  have 
wh>Vr"  n-ar  hiru  in  hii  o3:*:'e  and  take  it  rarher  freijuenrly.  He  had  never 
ta.*:-:  *p:r::uo-:*  ii«|uor  at  th'.5  time  and  hi*  mother  begge«i  him  n^^t  to,  for 
5:.e  :  1:  -fure  thit  i(  he  did  hi?  raihers  cravin;^  w..uld  awaken  in  him  and 
w. ■ :'  :  r*i;i:.me  i:ni"ntDjllab!-'.  Ti.e  dav  that  he  went  awav  hi?  fathtrr's  eldest 
r  T'  :i.-r  t'*  k  hirr.  aii«Je  and  sa^d  practieally  the  ?ame  thing  to  him.  .\  maiden 
a'lr.:  ■».?•  n-  "  •/-.*-•  ^'  ^•mphaL:e,  but  she.  t«>*',  pl-a-l-d  with  him  to  understan'i 
&'.'.  :he  'Imrrr?.  For  his  dr«t  year  at  schi»l  hrr  d.I  not  touch  li«|uor.  but  in 
hi?.  •*:«•.  C'l  _*rar  h^r  ta^itr^i  it  on^.e-  or  :w:c«  bur  had  no  particular  onving 
ar"  ■•^r'l  in  hini.  By  «.han».-e  wh»-n  he  wa5  h-'m**  a:  Christmas  time  s^'^me 
C"'.i-L:*  r.-ivs  w;:.-.  wer»r  '. :*i::n^  him  SM''^-  hi-  m«"k:her  the  impre*6i»>n  that 
\\r  '*■•'::.•-■:  :•  a  ra::.»rr  jo*. ijL  set.  Unce  ni'-r-  he  was  warned  by  mother  aai 
un-  [r.  X •  •-.*  all  th^-v  t'll-i  him  never  t'-  kee:>  strj-ni:  drink  near  him  because 
t'lLi:  was  ^>.it  h.i-  father  usrd  :••  do.  I»urnz  '"'-^  ci allege  yean*  the  fear  of 
t:  >  hur.j  ••.r-r  :::ri-..  H-.  r^;?*^n>'i  it  and  pr-'.-ac-Iy  ti^^k  more  liquor  than  he 
w...uld  h.i'"r  SI  tar  a.*  ai.t:.i'.  i.rr.  .nr  w^  nt.  .V:t-.T  z^iilnz  out  into  active  life 
orKv  !T-.'V»r  ;e  suzg^;-red  h.rris*'.:  ir.:.-  the  ha  Sit  of  taking  an  txcasional  glass  of 
wh:-'v        ■.   hims*;!:.     Ai'v-r  a  :ir..e  he  was  ii'-^nstantlv  taking;:  t«o  much.     For 
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ten  years  lie  hurt  all  of  his  prospects,  broke  his  mother's  heart,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  alcoholic.  Then  one  day  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  it  was  not  that  he  craved  alcohol  so  much,  but  that  his  thoughts  turned 
on  it  constantly  and  at  first  he  dreaded  it  overmuch,  then  wondered  what 
attraction  there  could  be  and  then  acquired  a  habit  by  suggestion.  Once 
this  train  of  thought  worked  itself  out  in  his  mind,  he  quit  spirituous  licjuors 
for  good.  For  ten  years  he  has  not  touched  them,  he  does  not  care  for  them, 
they  do  not  constitute  a  temptation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  warnings  may  so  preoccupy  the  mind 
with  regard  to  a  danger  as  to  constitute  temptations  by  suggestion.  This 
is  eminently  true  of  alcohol igm,  the  drug  habits,  sex  habits  and  the  like,  in 
spite  of  the  foolish  present-day  notion  that  information  and  warning  must 
necessarily  be  helpful.     In  all  these,  teaching  may  be  suggestively  harmful. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
through  mental  influence  is  by  prophylaxis,  and  that,  to  be  effective,  must  begin 
very  early.  Just  as  with  regard  to  overeating,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  Obesity,  it  is  extremely  important  not  to  permit  children  to 
acquire  habits  with  regard  to  alcohol  when  they  are  young.  During  the  grow- 
ing years  the  system,  indeed  one  may  say  all  the  systems  of  the  body — the 
nervous,  the  muscular,  the  digestive  and  the  mental  systems — are  all  more  or 
less  unstable.  Deep  impressions  may  be  produced  on  them  then,  and  if  chil- 
dren are  allowed,  much  less  encouraged,  during  their  growing  years  (and  this 
includes  practically  all  the  years  up  to  twenty-five)  to  indulge  in  alcohol,  then 
one  can  look  for  the  development  of  a  craving  very  hard  to  eradicate  later  in 
life.  Many  of  them  will  be  able  to  conquer  the  desire  thus  awakened,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  will  not.  We  have  some  very  definite  evidence  on  this 
point  and  some  of  it  collected  here  in  America  is  very  valuable.  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert  of  New  York  made  a  study  of  over  250  cases  of  alcoholism  seen  in 
the  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  paying  special  attention  to  the  age  at  which 
the  patients  remembered  they  had  begun  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  If 
anvone  doubts  the  influence  of  vouth  in  this  matter,  then  his  statistics  should 
be  read: 


Of  259  instances  where  the  age  of  beginning  to  drink  was  known,  four  began 
before  six  years  of  age;  thirteen  between  6  and  12  years;  sixty  between  12  and  16; 
one  hundred  and  two  between  16  and  21;  seventy-one  between  21  and  30;  and  eight 
only  after  30  years  of  age.  Thus  nearly  seven  per  cent,  began  before  12  years  of 
age,  or  the  seventh  school  year;  thirty  per  cent,  began  before  the  age  of  16;  and 
over  two-thirds — that  is,  sixty-eight  per  cent. — began  before  21  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  commenting  on  Dr.  Lambert's  study  of  this  sub- 
ject in  his  article  on  "The  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Li([uor  Problem,"  *  states 
emphatically  the  conclusion  so  inevitable  from  these  statistics  that  more  than 
anything  else  alcoholism  is  the  result  of  hal)its  and  occasions  created  in  early 
years.  He  adds  some  remarks  that  are  worth  noting  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  alcoholism,  not  only  in  particular  cases, 
but  also  for  the  communitv: 


» UcClure'a  Magazine,  February,  1909. 
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In  the  light  of  such  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  drink  problem  Is  essentially  t 
problem  of  adolescence.  The  cumulative  effects  of  alcoholic  poisoning  frequently 
fail  to  declare  themselves  fully  nntil  later  in  life;  but  the  youth  vho  does  not  taste 
liquor  till  his  majority  minimizes  the  danger  of  acquiring  the  habit  in  Its  most 
insistent  form;  and  the  man  who  does  not  drink  until  he  is  thirty  is  in  no  great 
danger  of  ever  becoming  a  drunkard.  As  to  the  man  who  has  passed  forty — well. 
according  to  the  old  saw,  he  must  be  either  a  fool  or  his  own  physician.  His 
habits  of  mind  and  body  are  formed,  and  If  he  becomes  a  drinker  now  he  can  at 
most  curtail  by  a  few  years  a  life  that  is  already  entering  upon  the  reminiscent 
stage.  As  factors  in  racial  evolution,  the  youth  of  each  successive  generation,  not 
its  quadragenarians,  are  of  interest  and  importance. 

Treatment. — The  eonclu.sions  that  naturally  flow  from  the  historical  intro- 
duction to  thi.«  chapter  which  show  mental  influence  as  the  basis  of  all  cure*, 
simplify  ytry  much  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  on  psychotherapeutic  principles. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  moral  means  are  the  onlv  reallv  effective  remedies  in  this 
matter.  They  fail  often,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  power,  but  because  of  lack 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  There  are  men  whoso  mentality 
and  n  s[»on?il)ility  is  breaking  down,  and  who  are  on  the  way  to  the  insane 
asvlum  for  various  causes,  who  cannot  be  thus  influenced.  Thev  are,  however, 
not  alcoholics,  hut  incipient  insane  patients  likely  to  go  to  excess  in  any  line. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  psychotherapy  will  cure  mental  disorder  that  rises 
to  the  height  of  real  insanity.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  after  several 
rc'lapses  of  tuberculosis  due  to  the  foolishness  of  the  patient,  further  improve- 
ment by  sanatorium  treatment  is  usually  out  of  the  question,  so  each  relapse  of 
the  alcoholic  patient  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  bring  about  noteworthy 
improvement.  There  are  examples,  however,  which  demonstrate  that  even 
after  seventy  times  seven  rela[)ses  men  may  still  encounter  something  that 
rouses  their  dormant  wills  to  real  activitv  and  then  their  alcoholism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  g«xKi  and  all. 

Sanitarium  Question. — There  always  comes  the  question  whether  these 
cases  need  to  be  sent  to  a  sanitarium  or  can  be  treated  at  home.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  same  for  alcoholism  as  it  is  for  tuberculosis  or. 
indeed,  for  any  of  the  exhaustive  diseases.  It  all  depends  on  the  individual's 
physical  condition  and  his  circumstances.  If  tuberculosis  is  discovered,  as 
it  should  be,  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  disease — ^not  when  the  patient  is 
coughing  up  bacilli  in  large  numbers  and  aln^ady  has  many  physical  sign? 
in  his  lungs,  but  when  he  has  a  slight  unproiluctive  cough  and  over-rapid 
pulse  and  some  prolongation  of  expiration  at  one  apex — then  he  may  U»  cared 
for  at  home,  if  the  physician  is  confident  that  he  can  make  his  patient  ft»el  the 
absolute  necessity  for  following  instructions  and  can  make  him  realize  the 
seriousness  of  his  condition  in  spite  of  the  few  s\Tnptoms  that  are  present. 
If  his  environment  is  unfavorable,  in  a  crowded  tenement  house  or  where  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  patient  may  have  to 
go  to  a  sanitarium  for  proper  treatment  even  at  this  early  stage,  or  at  least  he 
will  have  to  change  his  living  conditions. 

This  quf-stion  has  received  a  very  different  answer  in  recent  years  from 
what  used  to  be  given  to  it.  Formerly  the  physician  hesitated  to  say  'tuber- 
culosis'' to  his  patient  until  the  disease  was  well  advanced  and  then  he  adrised 
the  distant  West  or  some  other  change  of  climate,  though,  as  a  rule,  thi? 
brought  only  a  palliation  of  svmptoms,  the  case  being  too  far  advanced,  and 
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the  fatal  termination  came  in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  years.  Now  the 
careful  j)hysician  diagnoses  tuberculosis  much  earlier,  detects  the  disease  in 
its  incipiency,  and  is  able  to  treat  the  patient  at  home  (juite  successfully,  if 
conditions  are  at  all  favorable.  It  is  true  he  has  to  make  him  give  up  fatiguing 
occupations,  and  especially  those  in  dusty  places;  he  has  to  insist  on  his  living 
out  of  doors  a  good  ])art  of  the  day,  even  though  there  should  be  no  better 
means  of  securing  this  than  the  roof  or  a  fire-escape,  and  on  keeping  his 
windows  open  all  night.  He  has  to  watch  his  nutrition  carefully  and  see  that 
he  gains  in  weight.  If  all  this  can  be  accomj)lished,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  tuberculosis  patient  in  the  incipient  state  should  not  get  better  at 
home  almost  as  well  as  he  would  at  a  sanitarium.  The  onlv  difference  between 
the  two  methods  of  treatment  is  that  in  a  sanitarium  the  patient  realizes  that 
his  one  duty  in  life  is  to  care  for  his  health  and  he  does  not  bother  about 
other  things,  as  he  is  likely  to  do  if  he  renuiins  at  home. 

If  this  precious  development  of  teaching  with  regard  to  tuberculosis,  which 
is  founded  on  such  thorough-going  common  sense  and  the  application  of  good 
therapeutic  principles  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  be  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  alcoholism,  then  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  shall  be 
sanitarium  treatment  or  not  is  practically  arrived  at.  If  the  patient  is  in  an 
early  stage  of  his  alcoholism,  if  the  pathological  character  of  his  tendency 
to  take  intoxicants  has  been  recognized  and  made  clear  to  him  early,  then 
there  is  little  difllculty  in  treating  him  at  home.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is 
just  that  which  occurred  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  years  ago.  The  physician 
does  not  take  the  early  symptoms  of  the  affection  seriously  enough.  He  does 
not  want  to  disturb  his  patient's  equanimity  by  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  alcoholism  any  more  than  a  few  years  ago  the  family 
physician  cared  to  suggest  the  awful  thought  of  tuberculosis  until  the  condi- 
tion had  reached  a  serious  stage.  But  this  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  the 
successful  treatment  of  alcoholism  just  as  it  is  to  the  successful  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  send  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  in  which  cavity 
formation  has  already  occurred,  to  a  sanitarium.  The  course  of  their  disease 
may  be  delaved  for  a  while,  but  scarcelv  more  than  that.  Their  resistive 
vitality  has  been  so  overcome  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease  that  their  ultimate 
cure  seems  beyond  hoj)e,  yet  not  infrequently  wonderful  results  are  obtained 
even  in  these  cases.  Just  this  same  thing  is  true  with  advanced  cases  of  alco- 
holism. No  one  can  do  anything  with  them,  though  careful  treatment  in  a 
sanitarium  may,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  afford  them  opportunity  to  brace 
up  and  be  themselves,  i.e.,  their  better  selves,  for  several  months.  Just  as 
with  tuberculosis,  however,  even  the  (juite  advanced  cases  will  sometimes  be 
80  much  bettered  by  sanitarium  treatment  that,  though  their  prognosis  seemed 
absolutely  hopeless  and  was  so  ])ronounc(Hl  by  good  authorities,  all  the  symp- 
toms are  relieved  and  the  patients  get  a  new  lease  of  life  that  may  last  for 
many  years. 

In  the  same  way  some  apparently  hopeless  cast^  of  alcoholism  will  brace 

up  after  sanitarium  treatment   and   have  many  years  of  useful   sober  life 

without  a  break.     In  alcoholism,  as  in  tuberculosis,  the  will  of  the  individual 

is  the  all-important  consideration.     Someone  has  said  that  tuberculosis  takes 

away  mainly  the  quitters.     Those  who  have  the  courage  to  insist  that  they 
46 
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will  live  in  spite  of  everything  being  apparently  against  them,  pull  through 
crises  that  seem  absolutely  hopeless  and  survive  for  years.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  bravely  doin^  his  work,  living  on  in  spite  of  fate  and  disease,  is 
the  typical  example.  Alcoholism  completely  overcomes  only  the  quitters. 
If  a  man  wants  to  give  up  drinking  even  when  he  seems  practically  a  hopeless 
wreck  from  the  effects  of  alcohol,  he  can  do  so  if  he  has  a  physician  in  whom 
he  has  confidence,  who  will  relieve  him  from  depressing  symptoms  due  to 
previous  excess,  who  will  lift  him  up  and  strengthen  him  by  food  and  stimula- 
tion, and,  above  all,  by  faithful,  unending,  never  discouraged  assurance  that  he 
can  con<iuer  the  craving  which  has  such  a  hold  of  him,  if  he  only  persists  a 
little  and  does  not  give  up  the  struggle.  The  victory  is  worth  while  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  lift  a  man  up  if  he  has  any  remnants  of  character  left. 

Confidence. — In  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  then,  just  two  things  are 
necessary.  One  of  those  is  that  the  patient  has  confidence  in  himself,  the  other 
that  he  has  confidence  that  his  physician  can  help  him  over  the  hard  spots  on 
the  road.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  drugs  can  be  used  that  will  lessen  the 
patient's  irritability,  increase  his  nerve  force,  stimulate  organs  which  are 
depressed  by  the  reaction  against  over-stimulation,  arouse  appetite  and  cor- 
rect disturbed  functions.  AH  these  things  must  be  done.  It  is  no  use  laying 
down  any  set  of  rules  as  to  how  they  shall  be  done,  for  they  must  be  done 
differently  in  individual  patients.  It  is  not  alcoholism  that  is  treated  nor  the 
effects  of  alcoholism,  but  an  individual  alcoholic  patient,  and  a  set  of  symp- 
toms that  are  very  different  in  every  individual.  The  more  physiological  dis- 
turbance can  be  relieved  by  proper  drug,  dietetic,  hydropathic  and  remedial 
measures,  the  more  chance  is  there  for  the  patient  to  get  over  his  habit 
without  trouble.  Every  ill  feeling  that  he  has  tempts  him  to  think  of  alcohol. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  made  to  sleep,  his  bowels  must  be  thoroughly  regulated, 
and  he  must  be  made  to  eat  heartily.  For  stimulation  full  doses  of  nui 
vomica,  not  less  than  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day  or  even  oftener,  are 
probably  best. 

For  cases  of  alcoholism  in  the  earlier  stages  there  is  but  little  diflficultv. 
Those  who  try  the  effect  of  favorable  suggestion,  of  confident  assurance,  of 
constantly  repeated  encouragement  on  individuals  who  have  begun  to  be 
afraid  that  they  cannot  break  the  habit,  will  frequently  have  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  men  are  suflfering 
from  alcoholism  who  are  indulging  in  alcohol  every  day  and  to  whom  it  has 
become  more  or  less  of  a  ncn^essity,  though  even  as  yet  its  effect  upon  their 
Inisiness  is  not  marked  and  they  are  not  known,  even  among  their  acquaintances, 
as  drunkards.  Wlienever  a  man  must  have  tliree  or  four  whiskeys  a  day  or 
he  cannot  do  his  business  and  his  appetite  fails  him  and  he  does  not  sleep 
well,  lie  is  an  alcoliolist.  lie  lias  tlie  cellular  craving  tliat  later  may  become 
an  absolute  tyrant.  If  we  can  educate  the  commimity  generally  to  realize  this 
as  we  are  gradually  educating  them  to  the  knowledge  that  tuberculosis  must 
be  caught  in  its  incipient  stage  and  that  pulmonary  consumption  begins  in 
very  mild  symj)toms  after  a  person  has  been  exposed  to  it,  we  shall  have  little 
dillieulty  in  curing  tuberculosis  or  in  treating  alcoholism  successfully  by  sug- 
gestion. 

For  alcoholism,  as  for  the  drug  habits  and  also  the  sex  habits,  moral 
influences  are  all-important.     Hence  the  necessity  for  exercising  them  fre- 
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quently.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  way  to  break  any  of  these  habits  is  to 
liave  the  patient  come  regularly  to  the  physician's  office,  at  least  once,  and 
at  the  beginning  twice  a  day.  In  cases  of  alcoholism  the  method  of  giving 
for  the  first  week,  at  least,  the  dose  of  the  stimulant  drug  which  replaces  the 
alcoholic  stimulation  directly  to  the  patient  is  often  of  great  service.  It 
seems  a  good  deal  to  ask  the  patient  to  come  three  times  a  day  just  to  get  a 
drug  (tonic),  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  resist  the  craving  for  liquor  for 
four  or  five  hours,  that  is,  until  the  doctor  is  seen  again,  while  sometimes 
twenty-four  hours  will  seem  a  long  wliile.  The  personal  element  in  this 
matter  is  extremelv  valuable.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  efficiencv  of  all 
forms  of  cures,  and  it  is  only  this  that  can  be  successfully  used. 

How  much  can  be  accomplished  for  even  the  worst  forms  of  drunkenness 
and  under  extremely  unfavorable  circumstances  once  a  really  strong  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  individual's  mind  and  his  will  is  aroused  to  help  himself 
seriously  may  be  readily  learned  from  the  lives  of  any  of  the  great  temperance 
advocates.  Their  experience  is  illuminating.  It  shows  clearly  that  strong 
personal  influence  will  do  more  than  amihing  else  for  these  sufferers.  Some- 
times their  efforts  are  supposed  to  affect  only  certain  classes  of  individuals 
who  have  character  but  who,  for  some  reason,  have  fallen  into  an  unfortunate 
habit.  A  little  investigation  will  show,  however,  that  they  affect  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  individuals  and,  indeed,  may  reform  a  whole  community.  The  story 
of  Father  Matthew  is  very  interesting  in  this  regard  because  there  is  some 
striking  testimony  as  to  his  reformation  of  whole  neighborhoods  that  had 
been  given  over  to  drink  before  and  that  among  a  people  especially  emotional 
and  susceptible.  The  movement  that  he  initiated  still  lives  in  the  temperance 
societies  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  everywhere  which  help  by  prophylaxis 
in  youth  and  the  moral  force  of  association  in  later  life. 

After-Treatment. — In  alcoholism  the  most  important  feature  of  the  treat- 
ment is  what  has  come  to  be  known  in  our  time  as  the  after-treatment.  This 
department  of  therapeutics  has  taken  on  great  importance  in  recent  years  in 
every  form  of  disease.  For  early  and  middle  life  most  diseases  have  a  definite 
tendency  to  get  better,  though  many  of  them  leave  distinct  pathological  ten- 
dencies. The  after-treatment,  then,  has  become  much  more  important  than 
the  cure  for  the  patient  during  the  existence  of  the  acute  or  sub-acute  stage. 
Even  in  children's  diseases  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  while  measles 
and  whooping  cough  are  not  dangerous  affections  as  a  rule,  they  may  prove 
the  forerunners  of  tuberculosis,  because  of  the  weakened  pulmonary  resistance 
consequent  upon  their  invasion.  For  scarlet  fever,  the  possibilities  of  injury 
to  the  kidneys  after  the  great  irritation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  is 
now  recognized  and  convalescence  is  prolonged.  In  typhoid  fever  we  realize 
that  not  weeks  but  many  months  of  convalescence  are  needed  to  put  the  patient 
beyond  the  risk  of  various  degenerative  processes  that  may  be  serious.  There  is 
even  question  in  the  minds  of  many  observant  physicians  whether  the  weak- 
ness incident  to  typhoid  fever  may  not,  if  a  premature  return  to  work  is 
allowed,  prove  a  potent  cause  of  precocious  arterio-sclerosis. 

In  a  word,  after-treatment  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  modern  therapeutics.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  then,  if  we  insist  that  the 
after-treatment  of  the  alcoholic  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  remedial 
methods  to  be  employed.    If  a  man  who  has  suffered  from  tuberculosis  because 
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would  be  called  a  particularly  religious-minded  man,  insisted  that  "an  inebriate 
asylum  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  successful  without  religious  auxiliaries, 
since  most  inebriates,  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of  their  reformation, 
are  entirely  too  weak  to  get  along  without  religious  consolation.  To  secure  this, 
however,  the  nicest  tact  is  required  in  order  to  permit  the  practice  <jf  all 
the  different  nuances  of  faith  that  men  have,  in  peace  and  comfort.  This 
can  only  be  secured  if  in  practice  faith  is  subjected  to  charity  for  one's  neighbor 
as  the  basis  for  religion.'' 

Many  such  expressions  have  been  used  before  and  since  in  practically  every 
country  in  Plurope.  The  assertion  that  physicians  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
part  that  religion  plays  in  such  cases  is  entirely  without  foundation  and  can 
only  be  made  by  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  our  medical  literature. 


CHAPTER  II 

t)WfrG    ADDICTIONS 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  alcoholism  finds  ready  applica- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  drug  addictions.  At  the  very  beginning  it  must  be 
realized  that  there  is  no  specific  remedy  that  will  enable  the  patient  to  over- 
come his  craving  for  a  drug  to  which  he  has  become  habituated.  There  is 
no  method  of  treatment  that  will  infallibly  and  without  serious  and  prolonged 
and  determined  effort  on  his  part  enable  him  to  overcome  his  craving.  The 
first  and  most  important  thing  in  any  system  of  treatment  is  the  patient's 
good  will.  If  the  patient  is  not  ready  to  give  up  the  drug,  then  nothing 
that  a  physician  can  do  for  him  will  make  him  do  so,  or  will  turn  him  against 
it ;  above  all,  nothing  will  make  the  process  of  cure  so  easy  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  involved  or  only  a  passing  period  of  struggle  required  to  accomplish 
it.  There  have  been  many  claims  made  in  this  matter.  We  have  wanted 
such  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment  so  much  that  it  has  been  rather  easv 
to  persuade  us  sometimes  that  they  have  been  discovered.  It  is  like  the  question 
of  specifics  in  medicine.  For  centuries  men  devoted  themselves  to  trying  to 
find  a  specific  remedy  for  each  disease.  It  was  thought  they  must  exist  in 
nature.  Now  we  know  that  they  probably  do  not  exist,  though  those  who  claim 
to  discover  them  find  an  easy  livelihood  exploiting  the  credulity  of  those 
who  still  cherish  the  belief  in  them.  Scientific  students  of  medicine  have 
practically  given  over  the  search  for  them  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  patient  to  resist  the  disease  rather  than  spend  more  time  trying 
to  find  something  to  give  him  that  cures  it. 

Treating  the  Patient  rather  than  the  Habit — This  principle  holds  with 
special  force  with  regard  to  drug  addictions.  We  do  not  treat  the  patient's 
habit,  but  we  treat  the  patient.  He  must  be  braced  up,  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  if  he  wants  to  quit  the  habit,  no  matter  how  slavishly  he  is 
addicted  to  it,  he  can  do  so.  He  must  be  told  of  men  who  had  habits  like 
his,  often  of  longer  duration  and  to  a  greater  degree,  yet  gave  them  up 
when  firmly  resolved  and  properly  stimulated.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  such 
examples,  since  medical  and  even  ordinary  literature  abound  with  them  and 
every  physician's  experience  furnishes  him  with  instances.     The  first  and 
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most  absolutely  necessary  preliminary  of  the  treatment  is  to  lift  up  the 
patient  in  his  own  eyes  and  make  him  understand  that,  low  as  he  has  sunk, 
his  case  is  not  hopeless,  that  his  degradation  is  not  at  all  uncommon  nor 
FO  rare  as  he  might  think,  and  that  men  and  women  have  succeeded  in  lifting 
themielves  out  of  conditions  worse  than  his.  The  psychotherapeutist  must, 
above  all,  not  be  of  those  who  insist  that  human  nature  is  degenerating  and 
that  people  are  much  weaker  physically  and  morally  than  they  used  to  be, 
though  of  course  he  must  be  thoroughly  aware  that  drug  habits  are  more 
frequent  than  they  were  and  are  quite  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  This  is 
not  due  to  anv  deterioration  in  human  nature,  however,  but  mainlv  to  the 
excitement  of  modem  life  and  its  inevitable  reaction,  the  strenuousness  with 
which  men  now  take  existence  and  the  consequent  craving  for  artificial  relief 
from  over-act ivit}%  and  then,  above  all,  the  facility  with  which  the  habit- 
forming  drugs  can  be  obtained. 

Prophylaxis. — This  last  point  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  drug  habits 
in  our  time  more  than  anvthing  else.  Men  have  always  been  ready  to  do 
something  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  excitement.  Everyone  is  curious  to 
experience  for  himself  the  effects  produced  by  drugs  that  can  make  people 
such  slaves  to  them.  We  hear  too  often  of  the  intense  pleasure  that  the  drug 
habitue  gtts  from  his  use  of  drugs.  The  curiosity  thus  aroused  constitutes  the 
suggestion  that  has  led  many  to  try  the  effect,  confident  that  he  or  she  would 
be  able  to  resist  any  craving  just  before  it  became  seriously  tyrannous.  Psy- 
chiatrists agree  that  one  of  the  worst  elements  in  modem  social  conditions  is 
the  impression  generally  maintained  that  there  is  such  intense  pleasure  in  the 
taking  of  drugs.  A  clear  statement  of  the  reality  of  the  case  is  eminently  de- 
sirable. It  is  not  positive  pleasure  that  the  drug  habitue  has,  but  mere  negative 
pleasure,  as  a  rule.  His  "dope"  does  not  so  much  add  to  his  good  feeling 
as  take  away  the  bad  feelings  that  he  has  because  of  depression  or  ennui  at 
the  beginning  and  later  because  of  the  craving  for  the  drug. 

Physicians  to  whom  many  drug  habitufe  have  told  their  experience  frankly 
are  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  that  the  usually  accepted  opinion  of  pleasure  in 
drug  taking  is  true.  It  is  not  that  it  is  heaven  to  have  the  drug  so  much 
as  it  is  hell  to  be  without  it.  The  patient's  system  has  learned  to  crave 
it  so  much  In^cause  of  the  surcease  of  painful  consciousness  of  self  it  gives  and 
this  it  is  that  compels  these  unfortunates  to  go  back  to  ever-increasing  doses. 
The  pleasant  side  is  a  very  dubious  affair  at  all  times,  accompanies  only  the 
earliest  steps  of  the  formation  of  the  habit  at  most,  and  usually  whatever 
agreeable  feelings  there  are  are  accompanied  by  such  a  nightmare  of  solicitude 
and  anxiety  as  a  background  that  the  ])leasure  is  more  poignant  than  agree- 
able. A?  a  prophylactic  against  the  formation  of  drug  habits  this  aspect  of 
the  experience  of  drug  habitues  deserves  to  Ix?  emphasized  and  knowledge  of  it 
widely  diffused.  Of  course,  the  morphin  fiend  brightens  up  after  his  dost> 
of  morphin,  his  eye  lightens,  his  expression  becomes  happy,  and  his  nerves 
get  steadier,  but  that  is  only  l)ecause  the  depression  in  which  he  was 
Kunk  lH»fore  has  now  been  stimulated  away,  the  struggle  with  his  worst  feelings 
Ik  over  and  the  consetjuent  reaction  has  developed.  Of  course,  the  cocain- 
tttker  is  pitiably  helpless  and  downcast  without  his  "dope,"  but  it  is  only  by 
iHUitrast  with  this  previous  state  that  his  succeeding  condition  can  be  said 
to  U»  pleasjint  or  agreeable,  even  to  himself. 
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Favorable  Suggestion, — One  of  the  most  helpful  sources  of  favorable  sug- 
gestion for  these  patients  is  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of  cured  drug  habitues. 
These  may  be  used  tactfully  to  bring  confidence  to  patients  that  they,  too,  can 
be  broken  of  their  habit  if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  do  so.  De 
Quincey,  taking  his  thousand  drops  of  laudanum  a  day,  represents  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  examples  of  this  since  he  succeeded  eventually  in  break- 
ing away  from  his  habit.  Coleridge  succeeded,  also,  in  breaking  his  habit 
more  than  once,  but  unfortunately  returned  again  and  again,  and  illustrates 
the  danger  of  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  relapse,  if  the  patient  permits 
himself  to  think  that  now  that  he  has  once  conquered  the  habit  he  is  too 
strong  ever  to  let  it  get  hold  of  him  again.  If  he  ventures  to  think  com- 
placently of  his  self-control  and  that  consequently  he  may  with  impunity 
— always  for  some  good  reason — take  a  dose  or  two  of  his  favorite  drug  in 
order  to  tide  him  over  some  crisis  of  mental  worry  or  some  spell  of  physical 
pain,  relapse  is  certain.  The  tendency  of  patients  to  fool  themselves  in  this 
way  is  too  well  known  to  need  special  emphasis,  but  it  is  as  well  to  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  cured  case  that  does  not  relapse.  The  relapse  is 
due  not  so  much  to  craving  for  the  drug,  as  to  the  memory  of  its  previous 
effects  in  relieving  discomfort  and  the  unfortunate  confidence  that  the  patient 
has  developed  that  now,  knowing  the  dangers,  he  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
formation  of  the  habit  before  it  gets  a  strong  hold  of  him. 

It  is  curious  how  even  highly  intelligent  patients  will  slip  back  into  their 
old  habits,  sometimes  deeper  than  before,  on  this  reasoning,  in  spite  of  the 
lessons  of  experience,  even  their  own  as  well  as  others.  Like  the  drunkard, 
they  persuade  themselves  that  just  this  once  will  not  count,  and  when  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  say  no  they  yield  once  or 
twice  and  make  self-denial  for  the  future  increasingly  difficult.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  patients  have  the  drug  near  them,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  for 
them  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Hence  doctors  and  nurses  are  not  hard  to  cure  of 
such  habits,  as  a  rule,  provided  they  are  away  from  their  professional  duties, 
but  they  almost  inevitably  relapse  when  they  go  back  to  work.  Every  time  the 
relapse  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tired  feelings,  because  of  irregular  hours  or 
some  physicial  pain,  prompt  them  to  seek  relief  and  they  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  the  old  drug,  sure  that  they  need  it,  only  for  the  moment.  They 
will  all  assert  that  they  could  just  as  well  resist  as  not,  that,  indeed,  had  not 
the  drug  been  so  handy,  they  would  not  have  taken  it,  and  that  if  anyone  had 
been  near  to  help  them  by  a  word  in  the  matter  even  then  they  would  not 
have  indulged  in  it. 

If  patients  are  to  be  kept  from  relapsing,  all  this  must  be  set  before  them' 
frankly.  After  they  have  been  told  once  or  perhaf)s  twice  or  perhaps  many 
times  and  yet  relapse  into  their  habits,  they  must  simply  be  told  it  again  a 
little  more  emphatically,  more  encouragingly,  up  to  seventy  times  seven,  if 
necessary.  Patience  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  taking  care  of  these 
cases.  Over  and  over  again  their  confidence  in  their  power  to  overcome  their 
habit,  if  they  really  wish  to  do  so,  must  be  reawakened.  Without  this  con- 
fidence in  themselves  success  is  hopeless.  It  matters  not  how  often  they  have 
relapsed,  they  can  still  break  off  the  habit,  and  if  they  will  not  fool  them- 
selves into  over-confidence  in  their  power  to  keep  away,  they  need  never  be 
slaves  to  the  habit  again.    There  will  be  quite  as  many  disappointments  in 
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treating  dnig  addiction  as  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism.  Those  who  have 
most  experience  insist  that  there  are  even  more,  but  there  are  some  wonder- 
fully encouraging  examples  of  men  and  women  who  have  broken  from  their 
habit,  even  after  a  number  of  bad  relapses,  and  have  for  many  years  lived 
absolutely  without  any  of  their  drug  and,  though  still  not  over-confident 
in  their  power  to  resist  if  once  they  should  yield  (such  confidence,  it  cannot 
be  re])cated  too  often,  is  always  fatal),  do  actually  keep  away  from  the 
drug  without  any  other  bother  than  the  necessity  of  living  a  regular  hygienic 
life  and  exercising  a  little  self-control. 

In  drug  addictions  as  in  alcoholisms,  the  question  of  sanitarium  treatment 
comes  up  in  every  case.  Much  more  rarely  than  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol 
habit  is  it  necessary  to  send  a  drug  habitue  to  a  sanitarium.  Here  xmce 
more,  however,  the  patient's  circumstances  and  the  possibility  of  diversion 
of  mind  with  reasonable  freedom  from  temptations  to  take  the  drug  and 
from  ready  access  to  it,  are  the  most  important  considerations.  If  a  patient 
really  wants  to  break  off  the  use  of  a  drug,  it  can  be  done  gently  and  without 
much  bother  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  I  have  seen  cocain  fiends 
who  have  tried  many  remedies  and  many  ])hysicians  completely  cured  in 
five  or  six  weeks  without  serious  trouble.  The  important  thing  is  j)ersever- 
ance  in  the  effort  and  in  the  treatment  and  the  definite  persuasion  of  the 
patient  that  it  is  not  only  perfectly  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  habit,  but  that 
it  is  even  easy  with  good  will  on  his  part.  If  certain  other  milder  stimulants 
are  supplied  for  a  time  so  that  all  the  symptoms  due  to  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug  are  minimized,  the  physical  trial  need 
not  be  severe.  Tlw  patient's  mind,  however,  must  be  occupied.  Time  must 
not  be  allowed  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands  and  all  physical  symptoms  must 
be  treated  promptly.  Drug  addictions  are  indeed  more  curable  than  alco- 
holism and  the  danger  of  relapse  is  not  quite  so  imminent.  The  social  tempta- 
tions do  not  exist  for  drug  habitues  as  they  do  for  alcoholics.  As  I  have  said, 
however,  in  the  cases  of  nurses  and  physicians  almost  a  corresponding  state 
of  affairs  obtains  and  in  them  the  danger  of  relapse  is  great. 

Early  Treatment. — It  is  quite  as  important  for  drug  victims  as  it  is  for 
alcoholics  that  the  case  should  be  taken  under  treatment  early.  Every  physi- 
cian knows  how  curiously  easy  it  is  for  some  people,  indeed  for  most  people, 
to  acquire  a  drug  habit.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  solidest  men  I  ever  knew, 
with  plenty  of  character  that  had  been  tried  by  many  a  crisis  in  life,  recom- 
mended cocain  for  a  toothache  when  he  was  past  fifty  years  of  age  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  acquire  a  thorough  beginning  of  the  cocain  habit,  so 
that  he  was  taking  several  grains  a  day.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  was  uncon- 
sciously slipping  into  a  drug  habit.  When  the  druggist  refused  any  longer  to 
supply  the  cocain  solution  without  a  prescripticm  he  was  quite  indignant. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  forty-eight  hours  of  nervous  symptoms  and  craving 
that  he  realized  that  he  had  created  a  need  for  stimulation  of  his  nervous  svs- 
tem  by  the  mere  taking  of  cocain  by  apjilication  on  his  gums.  This  habit 
was  broken  up  at  once  and  there  has  never  been  any  tendency  to  its  recurrence. 
He  had  his  warning,  fortunately,  without  evil  effects. 

If  the  cocain  habit  cjin  be  formed  as  unconsciously  as  this,  there  should 
be  little  difficnlty  in  treating  it.  It  is  not  a  profound  change  in  the  organism, 
but  only  a  habit.    It  is  not  the  habit  itself  that  is  hard  to  break,  but  the  effects 
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upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient  are  such  as  to  create  a  series  of 
symptoms  that  can  only  be  soothed  by  the  drug.  It  is  these  symptoms  of 
depression,  irritation,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  appetite,  constipation  and  the 
rest  that  it  is  the  physician's  duty  to  treat  in  order  to  help  the  patient.  The 
patient  breaks  the  habit  by  his  will-power  when  ])roperly  persuaded  and  when 
it  is  made  clear  to  him  that  it  is  neither  so  difficult  as  he  thought,  nor  is 
he  so  likely  to  fail  in  the  matter  as  he  has  imagined,  and  as  has  perhaps 
been  suggested  to  him  even  by  physicians.  The  mental  treatment  consists 
in  making  him  realize  that  he  can  do  it  and  that  if  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  his 
habit  he  must  do  it  for  himself.  With  this  must  come  the  assurance  that 
every  annoying  symptom  will  be  met,  that  he  need  not  recur  to  his  favorite 
drug  for  this  purpose,  that  his  appetite  will  be  gradually  restored  and  that, 
though  perha])s  for  a  week  he  will  have  considerable  inconvenience  to  bear, 
after  that  it  will  be  plain  sailing.  ITsually  three  days  can  be  set  as  the  term 
at  which  his  craving  ceases  to  be  so  disturbing  as  to  make  the  possibility  of 
his  relapsing  into  the  habit  a  positive  danger.  As  in  alcoholic  and  sex  habits, 
the  patient  to  be  helped  in  breaking  the  habit  should  be  seen  once  a  day  at 
least,  usuallv  oftener.  If  he  can  be  made  to  understand  that  whenever  the 
old  tendency  seems  about  to  get  the  upper  hand  is  the  time  to  see  his  physi- 
cian, and  if  something  physical  as  well  as  moral  is  done  for  him,  the  breaking 
of  the  habit  is  comparatively  simple. 

This  method  of  treatment  looks  too  simple  to  be  quite  credible  to  those 
w^ho  have  so  often  trie<l  and  failed  in  the  cure  of  drug  habits.  It  is  not  the 
doctor,  however,  who  fails,  but  the  patient.  We  cannot  jnit  new  wills  into 
a  patient,  but  we  can  so  brace  up  even  an  old  and  tottering  will  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  worst  victims  of  drug  habits  to  reform.  The  doctor,  too, 
easily  becomes  discouraged.  He  has  not  confidence  enough  in  his  own  methods 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure'for  the  patient  as  to  his  cure.  This  is  what 
many  of  the  pretended  specific  purveyors  of  drug  habit  cures  have  as  their 
principal  stock  in  trade.  They  assure  patients  with  absolute  confidence,  while 
the  physician  only  too  often  says  the  same  thing,  but  half-heartedly.  A  half- 
hearted physician  makes  a  hesitant  ])atient,  and  success  is  then  very  dubious 
from  the  beginning.  Every  patient  can  be  cured.  They  may  relapse,  but 
then  they  can  be  cured  again.  This  is  the  (^sence  of  the  psychotherapy  of 
drug  habits,  but  it  is  also  the  only  successful  element  in  any  treatment  of 
the  drug  habit  that  is  really  effective.  Specifics  come  and  go.  Sure  cures  cease 
to  have  their  effect.  The  only  really  effective  element  in  any  cure  is  the 
absolute  trust  of  the  patient. 

In  his  "Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit"  (Methuen,  London)  Dr.  Harrington 
Sainsbury,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  of  London,  has 
emphasized  all  these  points  that  can  only  be  touched  on  very  briefly  here. 
He  has  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  victim  of  one  drug 
habit  is  rather  prone  to  acquire  another  if  by  any  chance  he  should  once  begin 
to  take  another  habit-forming  drug.  The  original  drug  habit  has  broken 
down  the  will.  It  is  not  so  much  the  craving  for  a  particular  drug  as  the 
lack  of  will  power  that  proves  unfortunate  for  the  patient.  He  suggests  "in- 
cidentally, if  this  explanation  liold  good,  it  proves  the  solidarity  of  the  will 
that  it  works  as  a  whole  and  not  by  compartments."  He  has  dwelt  on  re- 
coveries from  tlie  most  discouraging  depths  and  insists  "we  must  teach  that 
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DO  ruMr  k  vreT  W3  eiif}aT«d  br  a  habh  as  to  be  izkcaxttble  of  nOief — t^.if  akor 
it  n;7A/  leadbing.  justifiable  XDareorer  br  rBoordt  ▼*•]!  FiibBUiiiin«  of  re- 

Heredity  snd  ValsTinhle  Bmnliw — Af  tc-  the  Fnggesdon.  fcime- 
times  «aciatmtered-  of  tLe  influ^noe  of  heredrtT  and  iu  all-}*oireTfTi!  e:f«^ 
in  majriiii!  h  practicalJy  impoBsible  for  the  fKm  of  a  man  -rbo  ha.«  takes  diuis 
to  k^'p  frouj  doing  the  same  thing,  ve  mitft  reeal]  Terr  emphatieaDT  here  the 
prinf'ip]**  disc'UfcWjd  elseTrbere.  So  far  af  ccniotm*  beredrtr.  ophrm  and  :bt 
other  iTM^  are  exacnlj  in  the  same  posdtion  a§  a]c!C»hc»]  in  tbezr  e^ett  -:<<e 
the  human  raoe-  InFtead  of  being  jnFtified  in  sajing  that  by  h'-redftr  iniir::- 
uak  '.'f  fijfxr'.^ing  generation?  are  rendered  more  Fiiftc>ej»tible  tc»  them.  ju«:  tbt 
oppotit*  i«  true  and-  if  an}tbing.  an  immnniiT  it  iirciducied-  This  if  nr*:  r-iJT 
racial  and  ^neral  but  is  jierfronaJ  and  actual  In  recent  rear?  ire  hart  c^rii-e 
to  realize  that  individuals  br»m  of  mberculrius  parent*  who  care  fcr  :b^n- 
aelres  propt-rlv  are  much  l«eTter  able  to  rtsift  the  invafion  of  the  rat»en-je 
bacilli  tlian  thow-  who  wme  fr«:»m  ftocks  that  were  nerer  affected  bv  the 
di&ea«ie.  They  are  the  jiatients  who.  in  spite  rA  the  fact  that  their  dii««i)e 
reaches  an  advanced  stage.  &c»metimes  live  on  for  jear?  with  proj*r  care. 
Just  this  is  true  for  drug  addictions  so  far  as  we  know  anvthing  about  it 
The  whole  subject  is  as  vet  obscure,  but  heredity  rather  favors  than  htms  the 
patient  in  thesie  caBee. 

Hereditary  Xenstaaee. — Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
his  father  took  a  ^m^  to  eic>eBS  and  that  therefore  he  is  weaker  against  tha 
than  other  T:*<:»ple.  a  man  should  rather  be  enc<»uraged  by  the  thought  that  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  craving  has  prol«>Jy  been  acqtiired  by  the 
particular  line  of  cells  through  which  hif  personality  is  manifested.  Dr. 
.\rchda]l  Reid  has  said  that  '^e  facts  concerning  opium  are  very  similar'* 
(to  those  that  concern  alcohol).    Then  he  oootinues: 

Thai  narcotic  baa  been  used  eztensirelj  in  India  for  aereral  centuries.  It 
wu  introduced  Xjj  the  Enc:IiBh  into  Cbina  about  two  oentnries  ago.  Quite  recently 
the  Chinese  have  taken  it  to  Burma,  to  varioos  Poljuesian  Islands,  and  to  Aus- 
tralia. There  i£  no  evidence  that  the  nse  of  opium  has  caused  anj  race  to  deterio- 
rate. Indeed  it  happens  that  the  finest  races  in  India  are  most  addicted  to  its  use. 
Ac'-ording  to  the  evidence  ^ven  before  the  late  Rovsl  Commission  on  Opium,  the 
natives  of  India  never  or  very  rarely  take  it  to  excess.  When  first  introduced  into 
China  it  was  the  rause  of  a  large  mortality:  but  to-day  most  Chinamen,  cspeciallr 
in  the  linoral  provinces,  take  it  in  great  moderation.  On  the  other  hand.  Bar- 
mans.  Pob-neeians  and  Australian  natives  take  opium  in  such  excess  and  perish  of 
it  in  cucfa  numbers  that  their  European  governors  are  obliged  to  forbid  the  drag 
to  them,  'vhough  the  use  of  it  is  permitted  to  foreign  immigrants  to  their  oountries. 
In  exactly  the  same  vay  alcohol  is  forbidden  to  Australians  and  Red  Indians  is 
places  where  it  is  permitted  to  vhite  men. 

After-Curei. — I  have  said  po  much  about  the  after-cure  of  alcoholism  that 
applies  directly  to  drup  addictionf  also,  that  it  does  not  seem  nece£«arr  to 
n  Txat  it  h^T*'.  Patif-nt?  must  V»e  warned  that  if  thev  become  overtired,  if 
they  lo?e  sleep,  if  thev  are  subject  to  much  excitement,  if  they  put  themselvrt 
in  conditions  of  anxiety  and  worry,  if  any  form  of  recurrent  pain  develops— 
I  tii'laohe.  tr»^»t}iac Ije.  stomach-ache — they  are  likely  tn  be  tempted  to  take  up 
their  old  habit.  If  they  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  easily  get  the  drag 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  something  will  happen  to  make  them  feel  that 
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they  are  justified  in  taking  one  or  two  doses  and  from  this  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  habit  is  only  a  small  step.  Often  these  patients  need  a  change  of 
occupation.  Some  of  them  are  over-occupied,  some  of  them  have  not  enough 
to  do.  In  either  ease  it  is  the  doctor^s  duty  to  know  enough  about  his  patient 
to  be  able  to  give  directions.  We  do  not  treat  a  drug  addiction  with  the  hope 
of  curing  it,  but  we  treat  a  patient  suffering  from  a  particular  drug  habit 
and  we  try  so  to  modify  that  patient's  life  that  after  we  have  succeeiled  in 
getting  him  away  from  his  habit,  which  is  never  difficult,  he  will  not  relapse 
into  it.    The  after-cure  is  the  more  important  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  III 

SUICIDE 

In  spite  of  the  gradual  increase  of  comfort  in  life  and  its  wide  diffusion — 
far  beyond  what  people  enjoyed  in  the  past — there  has  been  a  steady  progressive 
increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  in  recent  years.  It  is  as  if  people  found 
life  less  worth  living  the  more  of  ease  and  convenience  there  was  in  it.  This 
increase  in  suicide  is  much  greater  (over  three  times  in  the  last  twenty  years) 
than  the  increase  in  the  population.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  prosperity 
always  brings  an  addition  to  the  number  of  suicides.  Stranger  still,  during 
hard  times  the  number  of  suicides  decreases  to  a  noteworthy  degree.  It  is 
not  those  who  are  suffering  most  from  physical  conditions  who  most  frequently 
commit  suicide.  Our  suicides  come,  as  a  rule,  from  among  the  better-to-do 
classes  of  people.  While  suicide  might  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  the  province 
of  the  physician,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  psychotherapeutist  to  prevent  not  only  the 
further  increase  of  suicides  in  general  but  to  save  particular  patients  from 
themselves  in  this  matter.  A  careful  studv  of  the  conditions  as  thev  exist, 
moreover,  will  show  that  he  can  accomplish  much — more  than  is  usually  thought 
— and  that  it  is  as  much  a  professional  obligation  to  do  so  as,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hygienic  precautions  and  regulations,  to  lessen  disease  and  suffering 
of  all  kinds  and  prevent  death. 

The  same  two  modes  of  preventive  influence  that  we  have  over  disease 
in  general  can  be  applied  to  suicide.  The  physician  can  modify  the  mental 
attitude  in  individual  cases  and  thus  save  people  from  themselves  and  then 
he  can,  by  his  influence  in  various  ways  upon  public  opinion,  lessen  the  death 
rate  from  suicide.  For  this  purpose,  just  as  with  regard  to  infectious  disease, 
it  is  important  for  him  to  appreciate  the  social  and  individual  conditions  that 
predispose  to  suicide,  as  well  as  the  factors  that  are  more  directly  causative. 
The  more  he  studies  the  more  will  he  be  convinced  that  what  we  have  to  do 
with  in  suicide  is  a  mental  affliction  not  necessarily  inevitable  in  its  results 
and  that  may  be  much  influenced  by  suggestion.  Indeed,  unfavorable  sugges- 
tion is  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  suicide  that  has  been  seen  in 
recent  years.  Favorable  suggestion  might  be  made  not  only  to  stop  the 
increase,  but  actually  to  reduce  the  suicide  rate.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
important  to  know  just  what  are  the  conditions  and  motives  that  predispose  to 
suicide  and,  above  all,  to  realize  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  insufferable  pain 
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or  riniTii^h.  ^'nr  mrhi^r  "t  rhr  i^-iniv-nrTntinn  '-r  niin«]  -^n  -^^m*^  <?'^mn«ntiT'-lT 
tr!""iii  i.!;iit.'nr.  'r  t-';;!::!:'  riri'-ri  •■(  Irr-.id  \v;r:i  n-iruri  '-.■  ^h**  >'^'as*^*vi*rnc^^  of 
Dav-:i:il  --r  :jh  ni   M-. 

>:;!r!ii.  -   .ir-   •':>•  q    -jii*!    r<i    -jh    irrntinnal :    in.   jl   •"■♦^rrain    -?pa:?^    rji^.v   jr^. 

i'wn  '::"t'.  T-^i-  r'*:ir:"n:ilir**,  'ifW^V'T.  is  nmri  '  ;i1't.'1"-  rmiTi-m;!:  :iri«[  ri.-is-iin-T. 
ri"t  "!*  rh.'  <:nil  'Imr  rn.ak--  "!:»•  •'•ininiis-ii-n  'i^'  ''liriiji-  :n»'V'i".i:Mi-,  hur  '.n-' 
Mpurn  • -i  .1  "cn'>'n<  ■  "•'  :r.  Tins  t:i'n«lenirv  i-  •■niriiiasizfJ  '-v  p.ian"  iM^ntiin-iCr 
"f  :ii,ri»i  .i:pi  "■•:"  tiiat  'lie  -'iiv-ii-ian  t-an  mmlifv  7'*rv  niarr-ral!'-'  i:  'v*  -r^t.- 
ain.'iit  ir.  ^[.ln■■  'ti  tiiv  'rupn«'r*-'l  !"'-a.-*'n&  r^r  -uit-i'lr  .ir*-  :*Man«Ifr?«}  'm  t:>-  ■  •  r..- 
•lii-ri.'  rt;  •"iiii'i'T^ran'iini:  -tf  "iu-  -!i:Tii:ir:irh»'  ■■r'  -^''ir^n-nis  an<:  -irfNi'!  -ff  *.> 
I'ut-jr-  ■  i'  "lis  jilni*^nr-i.  -uVn  iniri*  'injii-ririt-i  iv  Thar  'he  in«l:v:.!  la'.  > 
aL-tiiai!"  *!:rr«'-'ni:.  in«Ie*-i.  tin*  'li-pt'nirinn  riiat  :»*a«Is  *■■  ■•:iii-i«:»*  i-  pr:i«.'t:<al'T 
al'AM- -  rill-  - -:;  r  ••'  i  -.ir-*  ■'t  riiin«i  rimi  n«.r  ■■[  a  -tat*'  "f  ■■•■ii".  ["  L-  e."?aor^T 
tht.'  sarrn?  -^Tr  nt'  ^rat«r  -'f  ^l:n^!  wiiirh  -j^'merinif-  Trnvt»>  ^^  •::-!«'••  urn :rTn:i  in  :ii»- 
rii:i:>j:  ■':  ■i'-f-is*-^  "r"  varvwis  i::i':s  a-  r,i  niai\r*  'j  'mnossiiue  f-ir  natit-n*-!-  t'"  ^-r 
,,v,..r  -.iifir  .t:f»Mt:«'ns  •int:'  a  '.'iian:!*'  !;r  'jt'  iiirht  aimiit  in  rheir  i'lnas.  This^  inaA— 
i-'t'a"  ^:!^•  Sm-  'f*  •is--.f:i  r.-.-ri  '  ■  :v''t  r'-i::ir  :  '"  -uiriiif.  an'l  "l^r  ■  !:-  ci*  -jiiiir 
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went  with  regard  to  all  the  family  as  well  as  herself,  to  whom  the  boy  confided 
some  of  his  sex  trials  and  the  girl  some  of  the  secrets  that  she  hid  from  almost 
everyone  else,  so  that  to  go  to  him  for  anything  disturbing  became  the  first 
thought.  We  must  restore  something  of  this  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  doc- 
tor's place  in  life  if  all  our  professional  duties  are  to  be  properly  fulfilled. 
If  those  contemplating  suicide  learn  to  think  of  us  as  persons  to  be  aj)j)ealed 
to  when  all  looks  so  black  that  life  is  no  longer  tolerable,  we  shall  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  confer  increased  benefits  on  this  generation  that  needs  them  so 
much. 

Physical  Factors. — As  a  rule  there  is  a  physical  element  as  the  basis  for 
nearly  all  suicides.  With  the  unfortunate,  unfavorable  suggestion  that  has 
come  from  the  supplying  of  details  of  pathological  information — the  half- 
knowledge  of  popular  medical  science — without  the  proper  antidote  of  the 
wonderful  compensatory  powers  of  the  human  body  for  even  serious  ailments, 
a  great  many  nervous  people  are  harboring  the  idea  that  they  have  or  soon 
will  have  an  incurable  disease.  Phvsicians  have  abundant  evidence  of  this. 
All  sorts  of  educated  people  come  to  us  to  be  reassured  that  some  trivial 
digestive  disturbance  does  not  mean  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or,  when  they  are 
between  forty  and  fifty,  come  to  make  sure  that  some  slight  disturbance  of 
urination  is  not  an  enlarged  prostate.  Brain  workers  of  all  classes  come  over 
and  over  again  to  be  reassured  that  they  are  not  breaking  down  because  of 
organic  brain  disease,  of  which  they  show  absolutely  no  sign.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  making  themselves  quite  miserable  for  a  long  period  by  such 
thoughts.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  how  many  less  informed  people,  yet 
provided  with  the  opportunities  of  quasi-information  that  modern  life  affords, 
are  apt  to  think  the  worst  about  themselves. 

So-called  Insomnia. — The  correction  of  such  preconceived  notions  will  al- 
ways greatly  alleviate  the  mental  sufferings  of  these  patients.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  are  many  chapters  of  this  book  which  point  out  how  various  symp- 
toms and  syndromes  that  are  often  amongst  the  factors  in  the  pnuluction  of 
suicide  may  be  managed.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  is  so- 
called  insomnia.  Most  people  are  insomniac,  mainly  because  they  are  over- 
anxious about  their  sleep.  A  few  of  them  are  wakeful  because  of  bad  habits 
in  the  matter  of  work  and  the  taking  of  air  and  exercise.  Essential  insomnia 
is  extremely  rare  and  symptomatic;  insomnia  is  not  mental,  but  is  usually 
due  to  some  definite  physical  condition  that  can  be  found  out  and,  as  a  rule, 
treated  successfully.  There  is  always  some  other  symptom  besides  loss 
of  sleep.  If  men  will  live  properly  and  rationally  there  is  no  reason  why 
insomnia  should  be  a  bane  of  existence,  nor  even  any  reason  why  the  morphin 
or  other  drug  habit  should  be  formed  which  is  so  likely  to  come  if  inability 
to  sleep  is  treated  as  if  it  were  an  independent  ailment.  In  the  forms  in  which 
it  incites  to  suicide  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  nervous  superexcitement  with  regard 
to  sleep  in  people  whose  daily  life  in  some  way  does  not  properly  predispose 
them  for  the  greatest  of  blessings  on  which  there  is  no  patent  right.  Addi- 
tional suggestions  as  to  these  insomniac  conditions  are  made  in  the  chapters 
on  Insomnia  and  Some  Troubles  of  Sl(»ep  which  make  it  clear  that  suicide, 
l)ecause  of  insonmia  is  due  to  a  delusion. 

Headache. — Persistent  supposedly  incurable  headache  is  another  prominent 
feature  of  the  stories  of  suicides  and  here  once  more  we  have  to  deal  rather 
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with  a  delusion  of  over-attention  of  mind  and  concentration  of  self  on  a  partic- 
ular part  than  a  real  physical  ailment.  Most  of  the  so-called  headaches  that  are 
supposed  to  be  so  intractable  are  really  not  headaches  but  pressure  feelings  and 
other  queer  sensations  in  the  head  originally  perhaps  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
an  ache  but  continued  through  over-advertence.  Severe  pain  within  the  head 
occurs  in  cases  of  congestion  and  brain  tumor,  and  without  the  head  in  cases 
of  neuralgia,  but  most  of  these  are  only  temporary  and  long-continued  head- 
aches are  rather  neurotic  than  neuritic  or  due  to  any  real  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Tliis  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Headaches.  People  com- 
mit suicide  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  sufferers  from  headache  because 
they  fear  that  they  may  go  crazy.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world 
to  think  this  probable,  and  in  the  one  case  of  continuance  of  severe  intermit- 
tent headaches  for  years  already  mentioned — that  of  von  Biilow,  the  Aus- 
trian pianist  and  composer,  in  which  we  have  the  autopsy  record — it  was  found, 
after  a  long  life,  that  his  severe  intracranial  headaches  were  due  to  the  pinch- 
ing of  a  nerve  in  the  dura  and  not  to  any  organic  change  in  the  brain  itself. 

Mental  Factors. — While  physical  factors  enter  into  the  suicide  problem 
to  a  marked  degree,  it  would  be  a  groat  mistake  to  think  that  physical  condi- 
tions or  material  circumstances  are  the  main  causes  or  occasions  in  suicide. 
It  is  supj)osed,  as  a  rule,  to  be  due  to  depression  produced  by  incurable  disease, 
oppressive  weather,  financial  losses  and  the  like.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  are  contributing  causes,  but  the  physical  conditions  have  very  little 
influence  compared  with  the  attitude  of  the  patient's  mind  toward  himself. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  those  who  are  in  absolutely  hopeless  conditions  who  turn 
to  this  supposed  refuge  of  a  voluntary  exit  from  life  in  order  to  get  out  of 
trouble,  but  rather  those  who  are  momentarily  discouraged  and  who  have  not 
sufficient  moral  stamina  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  brave  to  fight  a  duel  and  cowardly  to  refuse  to  do 
so.  Looking  back  now,  we  know  that  they  were  the  real  brave  men  who  dared 
to  refuse  wlien  a  barbarous  civilization  would  force  them  into  a  false  position 
and  who,  in  spite  of  disgrace,  ventured  to  be  men  and  not  fools.  There  are 
those  who  used  to  sav  that  it  was  ])rave  to  take  one's  own  life  rather  than 
bring  disgrace  on  loved  ones,  ])ut  the  mitigation,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  dis- 
grace that  suicide  brings  with  it,  comes  from  that  lowest  of  all  motives,  pity  for 
the  survivors,  and  the  cowardly  suicide  leaves  to  others  the  thankless  task 
of  making  up  for  his  faults. 

Svtcide  and  the  Weather. — An  investigation  of  suicide  records  shows,  as 
we  have  said,  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  often  bodily  or  material  hard-ships  that 
lead  men  to  it  as  mental  states.  These  mental  states  are  not  mental  diseases, 
but  passing  discouragements  in  which  men  are  tempted  beyond  their  strength 
and  do  irretrievable  things  for  which  there  is  no  rational  justification.  It  is 
not  in  dark  damp  weatlirr  that  men  commit  suicides  most,  though  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a  commonplace  in  our  knowledge  of  suicide.  Recent  investiga- 
tions show  that  (juite  the  contrary  is  tru(\  Professor  Edwin  T.  Dexter  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  published  a  very  important  study  of  this  question  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Suicide  and  the  Weather."  *  He  followed  out  the  records  of 
nearly  2,000  cases  of  suicide  refmrted  to  the  police  in  the  City  of  New  York 
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and  placed  beside  them  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau  of  the  same  city  for 
the  days  on  which  these  suicides  occurred.  According  to  this,  which  represents 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  highest  in  spring  and 
summer  and  the  deed  is  accomplished  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  on  the 
sunniest  davs  of  these  seasons. 

His  conclusions  are  carefully  drawn  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  must 
be  accepted  as  representing  the  actual  facts.  All  the  world  feels  depressed 
on  rainy  days  and  in  dark,  cloudy  weather,  but  suicides  react  well,  as  a  rule, 
against  this  physical  depression,  yet  allow  their  mental  depression  to  get  the 
better  of  them  on  the  finest  days  of  the  year.    Prof.  Dexter  said : 

The  clear,  dry  days  show  the  greatest  number  of  Buicides,  and  the  wet,  partly 
cloudy  days  the  least;  and  with  differences  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  accident 
or  chance.  In  fact  there  are  thirty-one  per  cent,  more  suicides  on  dry  than  on  wet 
days,  and  twenty-one  per  cent,  more  on  clear  days  than  on  days  that  are  partly 
cloudy. 

What  is  thus  brought  out  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  weather  can  be 
still  more  strikingly  seen  from  the  suicide  statistics  of  various  climates.  The 
suicide  rate  is  not  highest  in  the  Torrid  nor  in  the  Frigid  zones,  but  in  the 
Temperate  zones.  In  the  North  Temperate  zone  it  is  much  more  marked  than 
in  the  South  Temperate  zone.  Civilization  and  culture,  diffused  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  North  Temj)erate  zone  than  in  the  South,  seem  to  be 
the  main  reason  for  this  difference.  We  make  people  capable  of  feeling  pain 
more  poignantly,  but  do  not  add  to  their  power  to  stand  trials  nor  train  char- 
acter by  self-control  to  make  the  best  of  life  under  reasonably  severe  con- 
ditions. With  this  in  mind  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  least  suicides 
occur  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  disagreeable  changes  so  common 
produce  a  healthy  vital  reaction,  though  the  many  damp  dark  days  that  occur 
would  usually  be  presumed  to  make  this  the  most  likely  time  for  suicides. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  month  of  June,  the  pleasantest  in  the  North  Temper- 
ate zone,  that  has  the  most  suicides.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  in 
estimating  the  role  of  physical  influences  on  the  tendency  to  suicide. 

Social  Factors  that  Eestrain  Suicides. — War. — A  most  startling  limitation 
of  suicide  is  brought  about  by  war.  For  instance,  our  Spanish-American  war  re- 
duced the  death  rate  from  suicide  in  this  country  over  forty  per  cent,  through- 
out the  country  and  over  fifty  per  cent,  in  Washington  itself,  whore  there  was 
most  excitement  with  regard  to  the  war.  This  was  true  also  during  the  Civil 
War.  Our  minimum  annual  death  rate  from  suicide  from  1805  (when  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject  began  to  be  kept)  was  one  suicide  to  about  24,000  peo- 
ple, which  occurred  in  1864  when  our  Civil  War  was  in  its  severest  phase. 
There  had  been  constant  increase  in  our  suicide  rate  everv  vear  until  the  Civil 
War  began,  then  there  was  a  drop  at  once  and  this  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  New  York  City  the  average  rate  of  suicide  for  the  five  years 
of  the  Civil  War  was  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  five  following  years.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  statistics  were  gathered 
very  carefully,  the  number  of  suicides  for  the  five-year  period  before  1860  was 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  five-year  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing, which  represents  the  preliminary  excitement  over  the  war  and  the 
actual  years  of  the  war.    This  experience  in  America  is  only  in  accordance 
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wiilt  \^h,n  I>.iM|M*r!i*  evervwh*;Tt?.  Mr.  Gwrge  Kennan  in  his  article  on  "The 
rroj.irincx  ,  r  ^uicnk'"  {  M''<^hirr\<  M^hjazhw,  .Iuikn  r.H)8),  has  a  paragraph 
nliicli  l)rti»;4N  this  out  verv  w^*lL     He  savs: 

III  bhiitiiio  Ui«»  r^minuxiiiu^  uuttu«iice  of  war  apon  the  suicidal  impulse  is  equally 
uiiiJ  koa.  Ttiii  war  lh»iw<)«}a  Au;»crta  and  Italy  la  1S6$  decreased  the  suicide  rate  for 
uat  h  cvuiiiiy  iibout  fourtwa  per  ceat.  The  FraBoo^^erman  War  of  1870-71  lowered 
tho  Huiciile  rat^  ot  $axony  $  per  ceat..  that  of  Prussia  11.4  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Kvrtiii»  ls,7  iKjr  oiui.  The  n?du*'tion  was  fnreat«>st  in  France,  because  the  German 
liivtiixjoa  q(  liidt  couacry  madt*  the  wkr  excitement  there  much  more  general  and 
iuiuui!4»  than  it  was  in  Saxony  or  Prussia. 

h'nitt  ( *i/»/r 'Vms, — Kvon  more  interesting  than  the  fact  that  war  reduces 
iIk'  suiiitic  mte  is  the  further  fact  that  a  reduction  of  the  numl)er  of  suiciilfs 
liikvK  pla^v  alter  any  seven*  cataclysm.  Tlie  earthiiuake  at  San  Francis<:-o,  for 
iiiMuiuv,  had  a  vcrv  marked  efiFect  in  this  way.  IV^fore  the  catastrophe  suicides 
wi  IV  vviuriui;  in  that  citv  on  an  avcra;;e  of  twelve  a  week.  After  the  earth- 
'luake^  when,  if  physical  sufferings  had  anythinsr  to  do  with  suicide,  it  might 
W'  K'\\\\u\[  iliat  the  Si*lf-nuinler  rate  wouhl  g«»  up,  there  was  so  great  a  re<luc- 
lii'U  I  hat  only  three  suicides  were  reported  in  two  months.  Some  of  this 
ivJiuiion  was  due  to  inadtHpiate  records,  but  there  can  U*  no  doubt  that  liter- 
al l\  hundreds  of  lives  wen*  Siived  from  suicide  by  the  avful  catastrophe  that 
K'\\  llevl  the  city.  Men  and  women  were  homeK-s«i,  dt»stitute,  and  exjH^seil  to 
ewi  \  kiiiil  of  hardship,  yet  because  all  those  an>und  them  were  suffering  in  the 
same  way,  evenone  sivmed  to  be  reasonably  satistit»il.  Evidently  a  comparist)n 
Willi  ihe  eonditions  in  which  others  are  has  nuuh  to  do  with  deciding  the 
wouM-he  suicide  not  to  make  away  with  himself.  f»>r  by  dwelling  t<x)  much  on 
his  own  state  he  is  pn>ne  to  think  that  he  is  evir  so  much  worse  off  than 
i»t  hi^rs. 

If  lite  were  always  viyidly  interesting,  as  it  was  in  San  Francisco  after  the 
varih^uake.  and  if  all  men  worked  and  suffered  together  as  the  San  Franciscans 
ih\l  fur  a  few  weeks,  suicide  would  not  end  ten  thousand  American  lives  eTeiy 
.\i\u\  as  it  does  now. 

Individual  Bestraints. — ndigion. — It  stvms  worth  while  to  call  to  atten- 
tion certain  factors  that  moilifv  the  tendency  to  suicide  and  limit  it  verv  di*- 
iiiuiU,  Uvausi'  it  is  with  the  limitation  of  it  that  the  physician  must  be  mainly 
iK-eupied.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  certain  nligious  U-liefs,  which 
utlei  t  the  individual  profoundly  and  occupy  his  thoushts  very  much,  fumish- 
\\ij[,  both  bv  tradition  and  heretlitv  as  it  were,  s«uirc\^^  of  consolation  for  evil? 
in  this  life  bv  the  thouirht  of  a  future  life,  notablv  lessen  the  suicide  rate. 
All  v»\er  the  world  the  Jews  who  cling  to  their  old-time  belief  have  perhaps  the 
K»wi>t  ^uieide  rate  of  any  ]xs>[>le.  Tins  is  true  in  spite  of  racial  differences. 
Peiiple  who  n-^tain  the  contidem^^  in  prayer,  that  used  to  characterize  memliers 
i«l  all  lelixioHJ^  a  ivntury  or  more  ago,  are  likely  to  l)e  able  to  n^sist  the  tempta- 
th'U  lo  suicide.  This  is  true  |Kirticularly  for  the  more  or  less  rational  suici«lo. 
i^).|n'uhvim  has  rwalled  attention  to  the  ]xnver  of  prayer  against  depression 
and  III  the  insane  asylums  of  England  its  etliciency  in  this  way  is  well  ivc- 

O^lll'Ail. 

It  I-.  well-known  that  Roman  Catholics  the  world  over  have  much  less  ten- 
deui  V    u»  •'Uicide  than  thrir  Protestant   neighU^rs   living  in  the  same  com- 
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munhies.  It  is  true  that  whore  the  national  suicide  rate  is  high  many  Catho- 
lics also  coiiiniit  suicide,  hut  there  is  a  distinct  disproportion  hetween  them 
and  their  neighhors.  The  suicide  rate  of  Protesants  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  as  pointed  by  Mr.  George  Kennan,  is  twice  that  of  Roman  (^atholics 
in  the  southern  part.  He  discusses  certain  factors  that  would  seem  to  modify 
the  breadth  of  the  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  from  this,  but  in  the  end 
he  confesses  that  their  faith  probably  has  much  to  do  with  it  and  that,  above 
all,  the  practice  of  confession  must  l)e  considered  as  tending  to  lessen  the  suicide 
rate  materially.  It  is  the  securing  of  the  confidence  of  these  patients  that 
seems  the  physician's  best  hope  of  helping  them  to  combat  their  impulse  and 
Mr.  Kennan's  opinion  is  worth  recalling  for  therapeutic  purposes: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suicide  rate  of  the  Protestant  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Catholic  cantons,  it  seems  probable  that  Catholi- 
cism, as  a  form  of  religious  belief,  does  restrain  the  suicidal  impulse.  The  eflQcient 
cause  may  be  the  Catholic  practice  of  confessing  to  priests,  which  probably  gives 
much  encouragement  and  consolation  to  unhappy  but  devout  believers  and  thus 
Induces  many  of  them  to  struggle  on  in  spite  of  misfortune  and  depression. 

Disgrace  as  a  Restraint. — It  is  curious  what  far-fetched  motives,  that 
appear  quite  unlikely  to  have  any  such  influence,  sometimes  prove  able  to 
affect  favorably  would-be  suicides  and  prevent  their  self-destruction.  Plutarch 
tells  the  story,  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Virtuous  Actions  of  Women/'  of  the 
well-authenticated  instance  of  the  young  women  of  Milesia.  Disappointed  in 
love,  they  thought  life  not  worth  living.  Accordingly  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  suicide  among  the  young  women  and  it  even  became  a  sort  of  distinction 
to  prefer  death  to  matrimony.  Some  perverted  sense  of  delicacy  entered  into 
the  feeling  that  prompted  the  suicides,  as  if  sex  and  its  indulgence  were  some- 
thing belittling  to  the  better  part  of  their  nature.  The  authorities  in  Milesla 
mnst  have  been  psychologists.  They  issued  a  decree  that  the  body  of  every 
young  woman  who  committed  suicide  would  be  exposed  absolutely  naked  in 
the  market-place  for  a  number  of  days  after  lier  doatli.  This  decree,  once  put 
into  effect,  immediately  stopped  the  suicides.  The  young  women  shrank  from 
this  exposure  of  their  bodies,  even  though  it  might  be  after  death,  and  the 
suicide  fashion  came  to  an  end. 

It  might  be  thought  perhaps  that  this  incident  represented  ancient  feeling 
and  that  a  similar  condition  in  the  modem  times  would  not  have  a  correspond- 
ing effect.  It  so  happens  that  something  similar  has  been  tried.  In  some  of 
the  cities  of  South  Central  Europe  in  which  the  suicide  rate  is  almost  the 
highest  in  the  world,  it  was  decided  about  a  generation  ago  by  the  Church 
authorities  of  the  towns  tliat  suicides  would  not  thereafter  be  buried  in  the 
cemeteries  near  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the  regular  course  of  nature, 
but  must  be  interred  in  a  separate  portion  re^ie^ved  for  themselves.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  women  of  Milesia,  tliis  proved 
a  great  deterrent  to  suicide.  The  suicide  rate  was  reduced  one-half  the  next 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  takes  some  reasonably  forceful  counter^'ailing 

notion  to  set  a  train  of  suggestions  at  work  that  will  prevent  suicide.    If  those 

contemplating   suicide    are   made    ac(|uaint('d    with    some    of   these    curious 

facts  we  know,  then  the  notion  of  suicide  loses  more  than  half  its  terrible 
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attraction  by  being  stripped  of  all  of  its  supposed  inevitableness.  Almost  any 
motive  that  attracts  attention,  even  apparently  so  small  a  thing  as  disgrace 
after  death,  makes  these  people  realize  the  littleness  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
act. 

Favoring  Factors. — Psychic  Contagion. — A  prominent  factor  in  suicides 
that  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  influence  of  example  or,  as  we 
have  come  to  call  it  learnedly  in  recent  years,  psychic  contagion.  It  is  dis- 
cussed more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Psychic  Contagion,  but  its  place  here 
must  be  emphasized.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  certain  peculiar  suicides 
are  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  special  poison  has  been  used, 
others  obtain  it  and  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in  that  way.  Even  such  horrible 
modes  of  death  as  eroding  the  jugular  vein  by  drawing  the  neck  backward 
and  forward  across  a  barbed-wire  fence  have  been  imitated.  If  the  storv*  of 
jumping  off  a  high  building  is  told  with  lurid  details,  special  care  has  to 
be  taken  in  permitting  unknown  people  to  go  up  to  the  same  place  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  imitative  tendency  is  evidently  a  strong  factor.  Plu- 
tarch's story  of  the  young  women  of  Milesia  brings  this  out,  and  it  has  been 
noted  all  down  the  centuries. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  prophylaxis  of  suicide  the  effect  of  newspaper  descrip- 
tions of  previous  suicides  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  important.  The  influence 
of  suggestion  of  this  kind  on  people  who  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of 
suicide  is  very  strong.  There  comes  to  them  the  impelling  thought  that  the 
suicide's  miseries  are  over  and  they  wish  they  were  with  him.  From  the  wish 
to  the  resolve  and  then  to  the  deed  itself  are  only  successive  steps  when  sugges- 
tion is  constantly  prodding  the  unfortimate  individual.  If  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  suicide  rate  materially  or,  indeed,  keep  it  from  increasing  beyond  all 
bounds,  this  question  must  be  squarely  faced.  Accounts  of  suicides  are  not 
news  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  and  while  they  might  find  a  place  for 
legal  and  other  purposes  in  a  few  lines  of  an  obituary  column,  the  present 
exploitation  of  them  by  the  papers  makes  them  a  constantly  recurring  source 
of  strong  suggestion  to  go  and  do  likewise.  These  suggestions  come  to  per- 
sons already  tottering  on  the  edge  of  disequilibration  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
like  tempting  children  to  do  things  that  they  know  are  wrong,  but  that  look 
irresistibly  inviting  when  presented  under  certain  lights.  The  very  fact  that 
their  death  will  produce  a  sensation  and  will  give  them  so  much  space  in 
tlh'  newspapers  attracts  many  morbidly  sensation-loving  people.  Physicians 
must  work  as  much  for  this  prophylaxis  as  we  have  for  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Child  Suicides. — Probably  the  worst  feature  of  the  suicide  statistics  of 
recent  times  in  all  countries  is  the  great  increase  of  self-murder  among  chil- 
dren. Arthur  MacDonald  in  discussing  the  "Statistics  of  Child  Suicide"  *  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  special  increase  of  young  suicides  everywhere.  In 
France  there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many  suicides  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  it.  In  England  there  is 
almost  as  startling  an  increase.  Though  the  statistics  are  not  as  well  kept, 
child  suicide  has  increased  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  suicide 
among  adults,  but  over  so  much  more.    In  Prussia  the  condition  is  even  worse. 

•  ••StntlHtlc«  of  Child  Suicide,"  TranitacUons  of  American  Statistical  AMMoeiation,  Vol 
X..  pp.  l»0«-lft07. 
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The  French  child  suicide  rate  is  especially  interesting  and  disheartening. 
In  the  Paris  Thesis  for  1906  Dr.  Moreau  discusses  the  subject  of  suicide  among 
young  people  and  shows  how  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  number  of  such 
suicides  in  the  last  100  years.  The  first  statistics  available  for  the  purpose 
that,  in  his  opinion,  are  exact  enough  to  furnish  a  basis  for  scientific  conclu- 
sions^ are  from  1836  to  1840.  Altogether  during  that  period  in  France  there 
w^ere  92  suicides  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  69  of  whom  were  boys  and  23 
girls.  In  1895  this  number  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  in  a  single 
year  there  were  almost  as  many  suicides  (90)  as  there  had  been  in  five  years, 
only  fifty  years  before.  In  1895  the  proportion  of  suicides  less  than  ten  years 
of  age  was  a  little  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  total  number  of  suicides  in 
France.  There  are  countries  in  Europe  in  which  the  suicide  rate  among 
such  children  is  even  higher  than  it  is  in  France.  In  every  country  it  has 
gone  on  increasing  and  the  awful  thing  is  that  the  suicide  rate  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  among  children  than  it  is  among  adults,  though  among  adults  it 
doubles  every  twenty  years. 

Causes  at  Work. — The  causes  for  the  increase  in  suicide  among  children 
were  pointed  out  even  by  Esquirol,  the  great  French  psychiatrist,  nearly  a 
century  ago.  They  are  the  same  to-day,  only  emphasized  by  the  conditions 
of  our  civilization.  He  attributed  it  to  a  false  education  which  emphasizes 
all  the  vicious  side  of  life,  makes  worldly  success  the  one  object  of  life,  does 
not  properly  prepare  the  child  for  constancy  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  nor 
make  it  appreciate  that  suffering  is  a  precious  heritage  to  the  race,  that  has 
its  reward  in  forming  character  and  fixing  purpose.  He  thought  that  there 
were  two  very  serious  factors  for  the  increase  of  suicide  among  children  not 
usually  realized.  They  were  in  his  time  literature  and  the  theater.  He 
said :  "When  the  theater  presents  only  the  triumphs  of  crime,  the  misfortunes 
of  virtue,  when  the  books  that  are  in  common  circulation  because  of  the  low 
price  at  which  they  are  issued,  contain  only  declarations  against  religion, 
against  family  ties  and  duties  towards  our  neighbor  and  society,  then  they 
inspire  a  disdain  of  life  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  suicide  rapidly  increases  even 
among  the  very  young.**  He  was  commentng  on  the  case  of  a  child  of  thirteen 
who  had  hanged  himself,  leaving  this  written  message :  "I  bequeath  my  soul 
to  Rousseau  and  my  body  to  the  earth." 

Cowardice  of  Snicide. — Of  course,  the  strongest  motive  for  dissuasion  from 
suicide  is  the  utter  cowardice  of  the  act.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  contemplates 
suicide  is  not  a  sufferer  from  inevitable  natural  causes,  but  one  who  for  some 
foolish  act  has  put  himself  into  what  seems  to  him  an  intolerable  position  out 
of  which  escape  without  disgrace  is  impossible,  and  he  is  afraid  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts.  It  is  from  the  fear  of  mental  worry  and  of 
the  condemnation  of  others  rather  than  from  any  dread  of  physical  suffering 
and  pain  that  men  commit  suicide.  The  suicide  leaves  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  to  face  the  battle  of  life  alone,  with  all  the  handicaps  that 
have  been  created  by  their  foolishness.  Running  away  in  battle  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  cowardice  of  the  suicide.  The  deserter  is  deservedly  held 
in  deepest  dishonor,  and  if  there  is  some  little  pity  for  the  suicide,  it  is  because 
of  the  supreme  foolishness  of  his  act  and  the  feeling  that  it  only  can  have 
been  dictated  by  some  defect  of  mental  equilibrium.  A  frank  recognition  of 
these  conditions  in  their  real  significance  probably  will  do  more  than  an}i;hing 
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else  to  make  the  pros5j>octive  suicide  realize  the  true  status  of  his  act  better 
than  anvthin*:  else. 

Men  S4>uietimes  sivm  to  |H?rsua«le  thenisilvt^  that  it  is  a  hrave  thing  thus 
to  fatv  death.     The  shadow v  terrors  of  what  niav  eoine  after  death  are  tw 
little  realizixl  to  deter  a  man  from  his  aet  when  eompareil   with  the  real 
disgrace  that  he  is  so  familiar  with  and  tliat  he  has  often  witnessed  in  actual 
life.     It  is  the  man.  as  a  rule*  who  has  most  condemm\l  tethers  when  some- 
thing has  gv>ne  wnmg.  who  has  found  no  sympathy  in  his  heart  for  the  slips 
of  his  fellows,  who  disiwers  no  courage  in   himself  when  he  has  to  face 
disgnice.     He  d«x^s  not  n^alize  that  for  most  men  there  are  so  many  extenua- 
tions of  anv  evil  that  a  man  mav  do,  that  the  lar;:e-minded  man  is  readv 
to  forgive  and  eventually  to  forg^'t  aluM^st  anything  that  hap{>ens.    ^'To  know 
all  is  to  forgive  all.**  and  the  more  we  know  of  men  the  readier  we  are  to 
forgive  them.    Little  mm  do  not  forgive  and  cannot  forget  the  failings  of  their 
felUnvs  and  they  think  that  everyone  else  hH>ks  upon  men's  failings  in  the 
same  way.     It  is  only  the  small,  narmw  man  who  omtemplates  suicide  as  a 
n*fui:e  fr\>m  disgract\  and  the  fact  that  he  can  complacently  plan  the  aban- 
donment of  others  not  onlv  to  tlie  disirrace  which  he  himself  is  not  readv  to 
faiv,  but  to  all  the  suffering  ct^nstHjuent  u{H.>n  it.  is  the  best  pr*x>f  of  his 
littleness  of  s^nil.  The  utter  pusillanimity  of  suicide  is  the  In^st  mental  antidote 
for  the  temptation  to  it. 

IVsidt^,  the  thought  that  deterre<l  Hamlet  may  well  In?  urged: 

There's  the  rub: 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  mar  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coiL 
Must  give  us  pause: 
.     .     .     who  would  fan!els  bear. 
To  gnint  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life: 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscover'd  oountry.  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. — puzzles  the  will: 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hare. 
Than  tty  to  others  we  know  not  of? 

It  IS  sometinus  said  that  this  is  the  ariniment  of  a  cowar^i,  hut  such 
cowarvlic^'  is  as  r^asona^le  as  the  dread  «'f  touvhini:  a  wire  that  mav  K*  carry- 
ing a  hi::h  oharo*  '^f  electricity.  Besides  it  is  only  such  an  argument  that  will 
pro^HTly  suit  th*'  Tvan  who.  m  his  cowardi-.v.  t<  rea<ly  to  let  other?  bear 
the  brunt  «^?  hi<  dis^rnuv.  flv-u:;  fr.^m  it  hir'^s*:'!?.* 

There  has  s«mth" times  \vn  an  ern^nti^^u-  z*  nd»encv  t«>  c«?nfuse  suicide  il-\ 
herv>i*iu.  but  Chesterton,  in  ^<>rthoiioxyrt  has  well  expressed  the  difference: 

•  N  lifv  wtjrth  Uvln*?  How  oM  tUl-*  ±rsn.-n*'n^.  i*  r'  <uloltl^  i*  f?aa  pifr^p*  V»t 
be  aiH^rvcl^itv^l  fE\«m  cHe  t&ct  tdit  £t  t9  dlaKOBWd  Tury  5iz«!!RstiTvty  In  m  pa^yr^  of  tke 
MUkllc  Kltt«d^»iu  t?»»f  'late  of  Wjich  is  ?^••^^lMT  Q.»t  TajT  rli.in  .:r.«^»  B.  »' .  wU«r{i  b»  B*m  ta 
th«>  HvrUu  Mu79«*a:u  ;iBd  is  rw*vipii3ed  to  >?  the  most  aJBdent  text  «t  Its  Uatf  Ciat  kas  b««i 
l»r«'.>i'r\^>vl  lu  t?)«?  Nil*?  Vj'Vt  I  5a TM  r»'f-?rT>»d  t-^  thU  '.a  "rJit*  iaiti^l  iL<*C')ct»ral  eharC'^ 
1  tHluk  that  I  bjv«  morw  c^Jia  >70o«  tTtnii?d  mes*?  t^ouxbte  fhtm  tile  wrfoas  ;MatnD?bt&?a 
ol  HUlvidc  jilwttT«  a  ^ajc^r«}iw  tbiac  ^j  ittscrcwtiijp  vitb  tbtfm  thlrf  fiict  tikat  ant  b«te 
at  >iU  tiiiu'K  iw  rhi*  w«.«r'd  ■♦  ^iisc^rv  cir*ri«'«l  fast  tt-'  ^aau*?  wit  oq  tiitfs.*  nbV^rcs.  li*n 
pxcfvr  uot  t^  iVrteuiMv  t!>«f  ilftf-l   m-^  isd  a  niYtlTv  •:»  all  tftet  to 


t  'ifcrthiHK'AV  ■'  V  tTrs-rt  K     Tj^^rfrt-iD.  X-'w  T.-rk.  J'>hn  Liaf  O.*..  t*V 
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A  soldier  surrounded  by  enemies,  if  he  is  to  cut  his  way  out,  needs  to  combine 
a  strong  desire  for  living  with  a  strange  carelessness  alx)ut  dying.  He  must  not 
merely  cling  to  lift*,  for  then  he  will  be  a  coward,  and  will  not  escape.  He  must 
not  merely  wait  for  death,  for  then  he  will  be  a  suicide,  and  will  not  escape.  He 
must  seek  his  life  in  a  spirit  of  furious  indifference  to  it;  he  must  desire  life  like 
water  and  yet  drink  death  like  wine.  No  philosopher,  I  fancy,  has  ever  expressed 
this  romantic  riddle  with  adequate  lucidity,  and  I  certainly  have  not  done  so.  But 
Christianity  has  done  more:  it  has  marked  the  limits  of  it  in  the  awful  graves  of 
the  suicide  and  the  hero,  showing  the  distance  between  him  who  dies  for  a  great 
cause  and  him  who  dies  for  the  sake  of  dying.  And  it  has  held  up  ever  since  above 
the  European  lances  the  banner  of  the  mystery  of  chivalry:  the  Christian  courage, 
which  is  a  disdain  of  death;  not  the  Chinese  courage,  which  is  a  disdain  of  life. 

The  feature  of  ineidents  in  life  that  bring  with  them  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment which  needs  to  \ye  insisted  on  for  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  suicide 
comes,  is  that  the  sensation  which  the  revelation  of  such  acts  causes  is  but  a 
passing  phase  of  present-day  publicity,  and  that  after  all  it  is  not  even  a  nine- 
days'  wonder,  but  a  two-  or  three-days'  wonder,  and  tlien  it  is  forgotten  and 
replaced  by  something  else.  The  facing  of  the  condemnation  for  the 
moment  mav  seem  an  extromelv  severe  trial.  The  world's  blame,  however, 
is  largely  a  bogey,  a  dread  that  is  phantom-like  and  that  disappears,  or  at  least 
diminishes,  to  a  great  degree  as  soon  as  it  is  bravely  faced.  Besides, 
as  practically  every  man  who  has  l)een  carrying  around  a  guilty  secret  with 
him  for  vears  is  free  to  confess,  there  is  an  immense  sense  of  relief  once  the 
worst  is  known.  At  last  the  effort  at  concealment,  tin*  nervous  tension,  the 
fear  of  the  moment  of  exposure  are  all  past  and  a  new  set  of  thoughts  can 
be  allowed  to  come.  Those  may  be  unpleasant  and  yet  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  the  dread  of  discovery  that  hung  over  the  unfortunate.  If  a  man  can  be 
braced  up  to  meet  exposure,  usually  he  will  find  in  a  very  few  days  that 
there  are  sources  of  consolation  that  make  it  much  easier  for  him  to  live  than 
he  thought  possible  before. 

Eeal  Suffering  a  Tonic. — Probably  the  best  remedy  for  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  talks  of  suicide  and  seems  to  fear  lest  the  temptation  should  overcome 
them  is,  if  possible,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  some  real  suffering. 
I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  had  the  opportunity  to  note  the  effect  on 
a  discouraged  man  or  woman  of  the  sight  of  a  cancer  patient  suffering 
severely,  yet  bearing  the  suffering  patiently,  wishing  that  the  end  might  come, 
yet  ready  to  wait  until  it  shall  come  in  the  a])])ointed  order  of  nature.  Suf- 
fering, like  ever}'thing  else,  Ijecomes  nmch  more  bearable  with  inurement  to  it. 
The  old  have  learned  the  lesson  of  not  only  not  looking  for  pleasure  in  life, 
but  of  being  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot  if  no  pain  conu^  to  them,  and  they 
even  grow  to  consider  that  they  have  not  much  right  to  murmur  if  their  pain 
is  not  too  severe.  It  is  not  among  those  who  have  to  suffer  severe  pain  that 
one  finds  suicides  as  a  rule.  It  is  true  that  young,  strong,  healthy  persons 
who  suddenly  find  that  pain  is  to  be  their  lot  for  a  prolonged  period  may 
prow  so  discouraged  and  moody  over  it  as  to  take  their  lives.  The  patients 
that  I  have  seen  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  have  expressed  no  desire  at 
all  that  their  life  should  be  shortened,  except  during  the  paroxysms  of  their 
pain,  unless  they  feel  that  they  are  a  serious  burden  on  others  when  they  may 
express  the  wish  to  be  no  more. 

Enthanasia. — Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
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of  the  justifiableness  of  euthanasia,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  pleasant  death 
to  those  who  are  known  to  be  incurably  ill  and  who  are  doomed  to  suffer 
pain  for  most  of  what  is  left  of  their  existence.  The  question  usually  discussed 
is  whether  patients  have  tlie  right  to  shorten  their  own  existence  and  then, 
also,  whether  their  physician  might  have  the  right  or,  even  as  some  people 
say,  the  duty,  to  lessen  human  suffering  by  abbreviating  existence  for  such 
incurable  cases.  The  discussion  has  always  seemed  to  me  beside  the  realities 
of  things,  because  physicians  do  not  see  many  patients,  I  might  almost  say 
any  jmtients,  who  really  want  to  shorten  their  lives  or  would  want  to  have 
them  shortened.  I  have  known  many  physicians  die  of  cancer,  but  very  seldom 
is  it  that  one  tries  to  shorten  his  own  existence,  or  that  even  his  best  friend 
in  the  profession  would  consider  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  this  for  him. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  test  of  the  problem.  It  is  true  that  not 
infrequently,  in  the  midst  of  their  paroxysms  of  pain,  patients  wish  they 
were  dead,  but  there  come  inter\'al8  of  surcease  from  discomfort  to  some 
degree  at  least  that  make  life  quite  livable  for  a  time  again  and  even  occasion- 
ally there  is  real  happiness  in  these  intervals,  deep,  human,  natural  happiness 
in  heroic  forbearance  and  example. 

We  can  recall  -.Esop's  fable  of  the  old  man  who,  gathering  wood  for  the 
fire  in  the  winter  that  he  netnled  so  much,  finds  the  burden  of  his  labor  and 
the  wood  too  much  for  him  and  calls  loudlv  for  death  to  come  to  him. 
Promptly  Death  makes  his  appearance  and  asks  what  the  old  man  wants. 
"Oh !  nothing,*'  is  the  reply ;  "only  I  would  like  you  to  help  me  to  carry  thi? 
bundle  of  sticks.'*  This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  practically  all  who  have 
grown  old  in  suffering.  They  have  learned  to  bear  with  patience,  and  that 
j^tience  givi^  even  something  of  satisfaction.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  often 
the  pleasant  things  in  life  that  we  look  back  on  and  recall  with  most  satis- 
faction as  the  ditheulties  and  trials.  Virgil  said  long  ago,  **Forsan  ei  hoc 
olim  memtni<se  juvabit** — perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  shall  recall  these, 
our  trials  and  pains,  with  pleasure.  It  is  the  conquering  of  diflBcnltr  that 
means  nu^t  for  men  and  even  the  standing  of  pain  is  not  without  an  after- 
math, if  not  of  pleasure,  at  least  of  broad  human  satisfaction.  When  we 
talk  alnnit  euthanasia,  then,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  some  of  these  old  people 
whether  thev  want  it  or  not.  Seldom  will  the  answer  be  found  to  be  that 
which  is  so  often  presumed,  by  those  in  good  health  and  strength,  to  be  in- 
evitable under  such  conditions. 

Physicians  have  all  setni  incurable  cancer  patients  who  were  approaching 
their  end  inevitably  and  with  the  fatal  termination  not  far  off,  have  hours 
and  days  of  alleviation  of  suffering  and  even  of  enjovment  that  made  up  for 
the  prolons^ition  of  life  alnuvt  in  the  midst  of  constant  agony.  The  distin- 
^^uished  New  York  surgeon  who  had  the  pleasure  a  few  years  ago  of  listening 
once  more  to  his  favorite  singer  and  fairly  s<>eme^I  to  get  renewed  life  from 
the  inspiration  of  her  voice  and  who  for  days  after  had  the  pleasant  con- 
SiMousness  of  smo^nh  rnnnini:  life  in  improvement  so  characteristic  of  con- 
vah^ivno^,  is  a  typical  example  of  what  may  happen  under  such  circumstances. 
I  shall  not  so«^n  ferret  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Kndish,  the  well-known  author  of 
*'Swtvt  Aiii^\  Rt^n  Rlt."  saying  at  an  Alumni  dinner  of  the  XTniTersirr  of 
Pennsylvania,  that,  like  Rismarvk,  he  use*!  t--*  think  that  all  the  joys  of  life's 
existence  wert^  in  the  first  eichtv  vt-ars  of  life,  but  of  late  Tears  be  had  foosd 
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that  many  of  them  were  also  in  the  second  eighty  years  of  life.  He  was  at  the 
time  83.  He  made  the  most  joyous  and  happiest  speech  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  quite  blind,  was  almost  deaf,  had  been  reported  dying  some  months 
before,  and  had  gone  through  prolonged  suffering,  yet  he  was  by  his  cheeriness 
and  whole-hearted  gaiety  on  that  occasion  a  joy  and  inspiration  to  all  the 
younger  men  at  the  table. 

Dread  of  Suicide. — There  are  patients  who  come  to  the  physician  worked 
up  because  they  fear  they  may  commit  suicide.  Every  now  and  then  the 
thought  comes  to  them  that  some  time  or  other  they  will  perhaps  throw  them- 
selves out  of  a  window,  or  be  tempted  to  drop  in  front  of  a  passing  train,  or 
over  the  side  of  a  steamboat,  or  impulsively  take  poison.  Some  nervous 
people  become  quite  disturbed  by  these  thoughts.  Every  physician  is  sure  to 
have  some  patients  who  must  be  reassured,  every  now  and  then,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  commit  suicide.  Their  nen'ousness  over  the  fear  of  this 
may  serve  to  make  them  supremely  miserable  and  it  evidently  becomes  the 
doctor^s  duty  to  reassure  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  do  this,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
vided the  physician  will  be  absolutely  confident  and  unhesitating  in  his  dec- 
laration that  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  commit  suicide,  since  it  has 
almost  never  been  known  that  patients  who  dread  it  very  much  and,  above  all, 
those  who  dread  it  so  much  that  they  take  others  into  their  confidence  in  the 
matter,  take  their  own  lives.  The  very  fact  that  the  thought  produces  so 
much  horror  and  disturbance  in  them  is  the  best  proof  that  they  will  not 
impulsively  do  anything  irretrievable  in  this  way. 

Prof.  Dubois  has  discussed  this  subject  in  his  usual  thoroughly  practical 
way  and  his  words  serve  as  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
already  said,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  expressions  and  experience  of 
nearly  every  nervous  sj)eciali8t  thoroughly  justify  the  position  here  assumed. 
Besides,  it  must  be  realized  that  this  confident  assurance  is  the  best  possible 
prop  that  doubting  patients  can  have  with  regard  to  the  actions  they  dread, 
and  by  positive  declarations  the  physician  will  accomplish  more  than  in  any 
other  wav. 

ft 

There  are  patients  who  are  subject  to  strange  obsessions.  They  are  afraid  that 
they  will  throw  thefdselves  out  of  the  door  of  a  car,  or  climb  over  the  parapet  of 
a  bridge.  They  are  afraid  that  they  will  throw  their  relatives  out  of  a  window, 
or  will  wound  somebody  with  a  knife  or  a  gun.  There  are  some  with  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  open  their  veins.  But  if  there  is  a  certain  attraction  in  such  things,  it  is 
really  a  phobia.    It  tends  to  make  one  shrink  back  and  not  to  act. 

Nothing  quiets  these  patients  like  the  frequently  repeated  statement  that  they 
will  not  do  anything.  It  is  necessary  to  show  them  the  vast  distance  there  is  be- 
tween the  impulse  toward  suicide  and  murder  and  the  phobia  which,  however  dis- 
tressing it  may  be.  is  a  safeguard.  One  must  keep  at  this  education  of  the  mind 
with  imperturbable  persistence  and  use  the  most  forceful  and  convincing  argu- 
ments that  one  can  think  of  to  correct  the  Judgment  of  his  patient,  in  order  to 
make  the  strings  of  moral  feeling  and  reason  vibrate  in  unison. 

It  is  through  lack  of  courage  and  perseverance  that  we  err  in  the  treatment  of 
these  psychoneuroses.  We  wait  too  long  to  distinguish  the  morbid  entities  that 
bear  on  a  certain  etiology  or  a  different  prognosis.  We  do  not  see  clearly  enough 
the  bond  which  unites  these  different  affections. 

Tt  may  seem  to  some  physicians  as  though  they  would  be  assuming  too 
much  responsibility  in  giving  patients  such  positive  assurance  that  their  dreads 
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will  not  be  fulfilled,  but  ae  a  nintter  of  fact  the  experience  of  phyaii 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  confident  statements  here  suggested.  It 
that  occasionally  a  person  who  afterwards  commits  suicide  talks  the 
over  and  hints  at  the  possibility  of  taking  his  own  life.  He  does  m 
rule,  speak  of  it  with  dread,  however,  but  as  one  of  tlie  alluring  enlutioiu 
his  difficulties  that  he  sees  ahead  of  him.  He  is  much  more  likel>'  to 
a  letter  to  his  physician  telling  him  that  nil  his  arrangements  are  made 
that  by  the  time  this  letter  reachee  him  he  will  be  already  dead.  The 
pective  suicide  is  usually  quite  secretive  about  this  purpose,  not  only  to 
lest  he  should  be  prevented  from  accomplishing  it,  Ijut  even  with  his  physidin, 
in  whom  he  has  had  absolute  confidence  and  to  whom  he  has  told  prncticallr 
everything  else,  Thepatients  who  fear  the  possibility  of  committing  suicidr. 
who  tell  how  much  they  dread  the  horror  of  it,  and  who  rush  to  consult  the 
physician  to  help  them  against  themselves,  show  by  the  very  fact  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  action  on  their  part. 

The  Physician  and  Suicide.— By  mental  influence,  then,  the  physician  maj 
lessen  the  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community.    To 
do  this  is  to  save  sutTering  and  to  help  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  iniKt 
serious  social  prnhlems  in  modern  times.     It  can  only  l)c  accomplishwi  by 
Bympathctic  attitude  towards  the  whole  subject  and  a  tactful  nnd<-rstaBdJ 
of  each  individual  case.     Every  effort  in  the  matter,  iiowc^'er,  is  well  woi 
while,  fiir  there  is  no  more  hideous  blot  on  our  modern  civilization  than  t 
startling  increase  of  suicide.     It  is  particularly  important  to   bring  nht 
improvement  in  this  regard  among  young  suicides,  and   fortunately  it 
here  that  the  influence  of  the  physician  for  good  is  likely  to  bo  moet  ft 
The  saving  of  life  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  mission  of  the  physician  ai 
nowhere,   perhaps,  can   this   be   accomplished  more  successfully    than   wl 
regard  to  some  of  these  patients  whom  a  rash  resolution,  due  to  a  momenta 
fit  of  depression  and  a  sense  of  suffering  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion 
their  actual  pain,  is  hurrying  out  of  life. 
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Grieving  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  one  of  tiie  conditions  for  whli 
the  physician,  especially  if  the  elymology  of  the  name  of  bis  profession  be  taki 
strictly,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  minister,  nor  his  remedies  be  expt'ctrd  ' 
relieve.  Grief  is  ueualiy  8U|ipo,=i'd  to  be  due  to  moral  ills  and,  therefore,  i 
most  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  alienist,  with  the  feeling  that  even  he  d 
accomplish  very  little  for  what  is  an  affective  rather  than  a  true  mental  di 
order.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all.  however,  that  grieving,  especially  in  i! 
excess  that  shows  it  to  be  ]>athological.  is  always  associated  with  certain  phyi 
cal  and  mental  conditions  for  which  the  physician  can  accomplish  iniic 
Indeed  more  oftin  than  nnl  the  jihysical  condition  of  the  griif-st ricken  j* 
son  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  stat*-  of  feelinjr  whii 
causis  grief  t"  Im'  exaggerated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  stntc  of  mil 
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itself  reacts  upon  the  physical  l)eing  so  as  to  make  it  more  sluggish  in  all  its 
functions,  and  as  a  consequence  a  vicious  circU*  of  cause  and  etTect  is  fornud 
affecting  unfavorahly  both  the  mental  and  physical  conditions.  It  is  when 
patients  are  run  down  in  healih  that  grief  becomes  I'xtronifly  ditlicult  or 
apparently  impossil)le  to  l»ear  and  grief  itself  still  further  brings  about  a 
deterioration  of  health  that  makes  the  mind's  reactionary  power  against  its 
gloomy  feelings  still  weaker  than  they  were. 

Viewed  in  this  way.  grief  is  an  ailment  that  should  properly  come  to  the 
physician  for  treatment  and  with  regard  to  which  that  im]K)rtant  principle 
is  eminently  true  that  the  phvsician  cannot  alwavs  cure,  but  he  Tan  nearlv 
always  relieve,  and  he  can  always  console  his  ])atients.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
improvement  in  the  general  health  always  make  grief  easier  to  bear  l>ecause  it 
increases  the  resistive  vitalitv  of  both  mind  and  bodv.  On  the  other,  any  diver- 
sion  of  mind  that  lifts  the  burden  of  grief  even  to  some  degree,  releases  new 
stimuli  and  physical  powers  for  the  restoration  of  bodily  function  to  the 
normal  and  this  brings  about  an  immediate  lessening  of  the  depressive  condi- 
tion. In  a  word,  for  the  vicious  circle  of  unfavorable  influences  ever  pusli- 
ing  the  victim  farther  into  depression,  a  virtuous  circle,  in  the  Latin  sense 
of  the  word  virtue,  meaning  courage,  favoring  strength,  must  be  formed, 
that  brings  about  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  patient's  mental  and 
physical  well-being.  This  is  not  a  pretty  bit  of  theory  but  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  every  physician  who  has  ever  taken  seriously  the  problems 
of  caring  for  the  grief-stricken. 

Natural  and  Pathological  Grief. — It  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  grief  that  may  Ik?  called  morbid  in  the  sense  of  a  melancholy,  that 
is,  more  than  natural — a  true  mental  disease — and  that  which  represents  only 
an  affective  state  accompanic^l  l)y  depression  from  which  there  will  be  com- 
plete reaction.  A  motber  loses  a  favorite,  it  may  be  an  only  son,  and  is 
plunged  into  grief.  For  days,  even  W(.H?ks,  she  refuses  to  take  any  interest 
in  life,  she  thinks  moodilv  about  the  awful  affliction  that  has  come  to  her 
and  how  blank  the  future  is,  and  she  cannot  hv  arous<»d  to  attend  either  to 
her  own  affairs  or  to  tbe  duties  of  life  around  her.  Such  a  grief  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  more  than  the  normal  depression  incident  to  such  a  loss.  If  after 
months,  however,  the  mother  still  continues  to  refuse  to  take  interest  in  life 
and  the  things  around  her,  esj)ecially  if,  besides,  she  now  talks  of  having  been 
visited  with  this  punishment  l)eeause  of  some  unpardonable  sin  in  her  own 
life,  or  because  the  Deity  has  been  offended  beyond  all  hope  of  propitiation, 
then  the  case  verges  over  into  one  of  true  melancholy  in  which  the  mental 
depression  is  not  merely  a  symptom  of  a  passing  condition,  but  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  mental  disease,  or  is  the  consequence  of  a  profound  neurotic  con- 
dition. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  always  the  danger  that  exaggerated 
grief,  as  it  seems  for  tbe  moment  to  be,  may  be  only  the  first  symptom  of 
a  true  melancholic  condition.  Only  too  often  friends  and  physicians  have 
been  deceiviMl  by  this.  Some  of  th(»  sad  eases  of  self-destruction  and  a  few 
eases  of  homicide  and  suicide  have  followed  a  c^mdition  that  seemed  to  be  onlv 
abnormal  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  relative. 

Etiologfy. — Th(^  cause  of  exaggerated,  prolonged  grief  is,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tbe  cases,  a  melancholic  tendency,  that   is,  a   failure  on   the 
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part  of  the  mind  tn  react  against  depression.  The  weakness  of  miixj  I 
pFedispoBefi  to  this  may  be  inherent  or  acquired.  Sometimes  no  special  Id 
is  needed  to  produce  melancholia  in  susceptible  indiridual?.  while  occasionailji 
is  precipitated  by  some  misfortune.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  mental  disc<Mb 
very  little  can  be  done  directly,  and  yet  the  patient  can  he  heljwd  and  diversim 
of  mind  may  bring  a  good  measure  of  relief.  More  often,  however,  the  n 
son  for  persistent  grieving  is  that  before  the  disturbing  loss  came  into  t 
life  of  the  individual  there  had  been  a  serious  deterioration  in  health.  Thi 
was  due  to  the  conditions  preceding  the  unfortunate  event.  Wives  sometim 
have  word  themselves  out  physically  and  mentally  while  nursing  husband) 
or  mothers  their  children,  and  this  has  produced  a  lack  of  physical  i 
which  prevents  them  from  reacting  with  healthy  mentality  against  the  snbs 
quent  shock  of  loss. 

Prophylaxis. — For  the  melancholic  tendency  prophylaxis  cannot  be  < 
cial.  but  must  be  general.  We  cannot  prevent  people  from  suffering  serion 
losses,  but  we  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  loss  proving  very  depressing,  an 
can,  therefore,  try  to  keep  the  individual  in  reasonably  good  physical  condj 
tion.  If  this  is  done  the  subsequent  depression  will  be  much  less  then  i 
otherwise  would  be.  Very  often  there  is  little  or  no  recognition  of  the  fM 
Hiat  there  in  a  definite  tendency  in  some  patients  to  too  great  an  incHnatioi 
toward  melancholic  thoughts,  and  it  is  not  until  an  exaggerated  nianifestatjoi 
of  it  comes  that  the  danger  is  realized.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  patients  r 
the  dangers,  but  where  the  physician  talks  with  assurance  and  points  on 
deSnite  things  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  serious  developments,  patients,  or  i 
least  their  friends,  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  dangers. 

The  beat  demonstration  that  I  know  nf  the  value  of  work  as  a  remedy 
for  grief  is  my  experience  with  members  of  religious  orders.  For  them,  u  I 
rule,  there  is  no  interniption  in  life  no  matter  what  the  loss  rnay  be.  Thai 
work  goes  on  the  day  after  the  funeral  just  as  before.  This  is  the  mo* 
precious  possible  arrangement,  time  and  occupation  of  mind  are  the  tm 
factors  that  will  dull  the  edge  of  grief  and  while  humanly  we  may  ros«9J 
the  consolation  that  is  thus  brought  by  such  conventional  things  as  thi 
passngp  nf  time  and  humdrum  occupations,  they  represent  nature's  reaourea 
Above  all.  patients  must  be  given  something  to  do  and  if  that  someihiqf 
concerns  other  suffering  human  beings,  there  is  everi'  reason  to  expect  reliel 

Treatmeat. — The  moat  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  grief  caM 
is  to  prevent  physical  running  down  as  far  as  possible  and  to  hnild  up  tiM 
physical  condition.  Depression  that  comes  to  patients  who  have  lost  eaa 
sidcrable  weight,  even  though  it  may  show  some  of  the  signs  of  melancholia 
is  always  ho]>eful.  Where  patients  are  twenty  or  thirty  fiounds  under  wei)iU 
the  recovery  of  weight  up  to  the  normal  condition  will  often  mean  Ibe  rcliei 
of  their  depressed  condition.  The  one  hope  lies  in  this  physical  improveineiifc 
Mental  treatment  by  diversion  of  mind  must,  of  course,  be  practiced.  TTiil 
does  not  mean  getting  the  patients  interested  once  more  in  trivial  thingsi,  bd 
to  be  successful  it  means  arousing  the  deeper  feelings  of  their  nature.  AbofI 
all.  the  solace  of  tears  will  often  save  depressed  nnil  grieving  persons  froot 
themselves.  An  intereril  in  the  sufferings  of  othiT  peo])!e  that  awaken  theJI 
sympathy  will  do  the  most  to  end  exaggerated  grieving  over  their  own  Ina 
The  self-centered ness  of  their  grief  is  the  principal  reason  for  its  exnggeratioo. 
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It  is  because  of  overestimation  of  their  own  importance  and  of  the  importance 
of  their  loss  that  these  j)eople  suffer  severely. 

Motives  of  Consolation. — The  main  resource  of  the  physician  who  would 
employ  psychotherapy  for  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  ^ievin»r  lH\vond  the 
limit  of  what  is  normal,  is  to  supply  motives  by  which  they  can  understand 
the  real  sisrnificance  of  their  loss.  Very  often,  I'sptx^ially  in  youn*r  folks, 
there  is  no  proper  estimation  of  values  in  life  and  no  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  human  life  was  evidently  not  meant  for  hapj)iness  since  that  comes  to 
but  few,  while  suffering  and  partings  are  inevitable.  They  come  to  all,  and 
apparently  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  the  young  or,  at  least,  thos<* 
under  middle  age,  who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  exaggerated  depres- 
sion over  losses  and  disappointments.  Older  folks  have  grown  more  accus- 
tomed to  such  incidents.  These  patients  must  be  made  to  see  how  many 
motives  there  are  to  take  their  grief  philosophically  and  while  permitting 
themselves  the  luxury-  of  sorrow,  not  to  let  this  interfere  either  with  their 
physical  condition  or  their  mental  state  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  pro^)er  interest  in  their  duties  in  life. 

The  ethical  motives  that  may  he  urged  to  kwp  peoj)le  from  grieving  over- 
much are  many,  hut  there  is  sometimes  the  feeling  in  the  physician's  mind 
that  it  is  scarcely  his  business  to  emphasize  them  in  any  way.  It  is  supposed 
that  to  the  clergATnan  must  be  committed  the  task  of  consoling  peoj)le  for 
losses  in  life.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  serious  mistake.  As  physi- 
cians we  know  how  much  the  mind  influences  the  bodv  and  since  it  is  our 
dutv  to  care  for  the  bodv,  we  must,  above  all  and  first  of  all,  care  for  the 
mind  as  far  as  we  can.  Mens  sana  in  eorpore  sano  is  a  ver>'  old  motto  and 
is  usuallv  taken  onlv  in  the  sense  that  to  have  a  healthv  mind  one  must  have 
a  healthy  body.  In  its  T^tin  form,  however,  it  might  very  well  also  bt^  taken 
to  mean  that  to  have  a  healthv  bodv  one  must  have  a  healthv  mind.  Since 
grief  has  an  untoward  influence  on  the  body,  physicians  are  Iwund  to  learn 
what  to  do  for  it  in  anv  and  everv  ])ossible  wav  and  to  exercise  everv  facultv 
thev  have  for  its  relief.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because  in  recent  vears 
many  persons  have  no  regular  religious  attendant  who  would  come  to  offer 
them  consolation  or  to  whom  they  would  go  in  their  trouble.  It  is  not  at 
all  with  the  idea  of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy  or  invading  his 
territorv  that  I  would  insist  not  onlv  on  the  right  of  the  medical  man,  but 
even  his  duty,  to  afford  consolation  to  the  mind  as  well  as  relief  for  the 
bodv. 

The  Family  Physician. — In  oldtT  times  the  family  physician  was  a  friend 
of  the  family  to  whom  people  turned  in  all  troubles  wliere  he  might  possibly 
be  of  aid,  with  just  as  much  confidence  and  as  promptly  as  they  did  to  their 
religious  attendant.  I^nfortunately,  in  the  progress  of  medicine,  though  still 
more  because  of  the  social  vicissitudes  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years, 
this  relationship  of  the  family  physician  has  been  largely  diminished,  but 
that  constitutes  only  one  more  reason  why  every  physician,  to  wliose  attention 
the  grief  of  a  patient  for  any  loss  is  presented  as  a  cause  of  ill-health,  should 
know  all  tlie  means  and  be  ready  to  employ  them  for  the  ameliorati(m  of  the* 
condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  often  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  patients 
that  it  is  more  or  less  the  business  of  the  clergy-man  to  afford  consolation  and 
that  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  conventional,  not 
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[■  SB  if  he  performed  if  less  thoro uglily  heraKse  of  this,  Imt  as  if  tlio  feeling 

I  the  routine  iirautiee  iletractc*!  from  its  cirwtivciiesa.     Some  of  the  motit 

for  coDBoiation  advanced  by  the  clergymnn.  tlien,  lose  in  significance,  io  90i 

[  persons'  minds  at  least,  because  of  this  feelinfr.  while  motives  presented  by  t 

[  physician  rather  gain  in  weight  because  of  the  impression  that  he  is  a  UiaF^ 

t  oughly  practical  man,  deeply  interested  in  life's  probleme  from  a  comniai 

I  sense  standpoint,  and  who  knows  the  motives  for  consolation  becau^  he  ba 

'realized  that  losses  are  inevitable,  suffering  unavoidable,  and  grief  sure  I 

come,  though  somehow  we  must  learn  to  Ijear  up  bravely  under  life  as  • 

find  it. 

Physicians  have  always  done  this  in  the  past,  but  in  more  recent  yeai 

either  they  have  lost  the  habit,  or  have  considered  it  unworthy  of  their  prft- 

feesion.  or  else,  perhaps,  only  too  often  tlicy  themselves  have  had  no  motive! 

to  ofler  that  might  seem  sources  of  consolation  for  those  in  suffering  oii 

eapecially  those  who  are  grieved  for  the  loss  of  friends.     If   life  were 

mere  clinnce,  if  there  were  not  an  evident  purpose  in  it,  if,  as  Lord  Kelri 

insisted,  science  did  not  demonstrate  (not  "suggest"  but  "demonstrate"  is  tl 

word  he  used)  the  esistence  of  a  Creator  and  a  Providence,  AVTio,  while  carin 

for  the  huge  concerns  of  the  universe,  can  just  as  well  employ  Himsel 

'   with  the  little  details  of  human  life,  then  there  would  be  some  reason  f( 

physicians  thinking  that  their  science  kept  them  from  seeking  consoUtifl 

.  from  the  orilinary  motives.     Even  if  they  occupy  an  advanced  agnostic  ftm 

I  tion,  however,  they  may  still  find  sources  of  consolation  that,  if  not  so  effectii 

t  as  those  attached  to  the  old  beliefs,  at  least  will  provide  something  for  tl 

I  forlorn  to  take  hold  of,  that  will  mitigate  their  grief  nnd  sense  of  loss  an 

I  make  the  present  and  the  future  look  not  all  too  blank. 

Few  men  have  been  bo  thoroughly  agnostic  as  Prof.  Huxley,  j-ct  on  tl 
[  death  of  his  wife  he  found  that  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  old  beliefs  mi^ 
I  prove  a  source  of  consolation.  Huxley  had  loved  hiB  wife  very  dearly  and  thd 
I  separation  by  death  meant  very  much.  The  epitaph  that  he  wrote  for  Im 
'  mms  up  his  doubts  yet  plucks  out  of  them  something  to  console,  esprewe 
in  old  Scriptural  language: 

And  It  [here  be  no  meeling  paat  the  grave, 
H  all  Ib  darknesB.  silence,  yel  'tis  rest 
Be  not  afraid,  ye  wailing  hearts  that  weep. 
For  God  still  givcth  Hia  belovi^d  sleep; 
And  i(  an  endless  sleep  He  wills,  so  beat. 

Atliludc  Toward  Death. — The  ordinary  attitude  of  |R'oplc  toward  death 
a  very  curious  one.  Death  is  the  one  absolutely  certain  thing  in  life 
I  birth,  yet  most  of  us  live  our  lives  wilhniil  muili  regiinl  to  it,  and  wlienev^  il 
I  eomes  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  at  whatever  age.  it  is  always  i 
I  shock  to  ua,  No  matter  how  old  people  are  it  alwnys  comea  a  little  before  tt 
I J8  expecdil.  \nien  death  comes  it  in  always  a  shock  and  all  that  can  In*  said  a 
lit  ia  what  Hamlet  resents  when  the  commoDjilnce  consolations  for  the  Iom  a 
IjUB  fatliiT,  who  also  lost  a  father  and  so  on  all  down  the  course  of  hirtorj; 
I  ire  offered  to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  as  tiiuch  the  reason  for  his  resentinei ' 
r  vaa  the  [jerson  who  offered  the  eonsidation  as  the  form  of  tbe  conmlatia 
I  Itself,  which,  after  all.  exhausts  nearly  all  that  we  can  say  in  this  raattvr  M 
\  grief  for  near  and  dear  >mv^: 
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King.    'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature.  Hamlet» 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow:  but  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness:   'tis  unmanly  grief: 
.    .     .    Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"This  must  be  so." 

Death  and  Pain. — Ono  of  the  most  effective  consolations  in  our  day  for  all 
classes  of  people,  quite  apart  from  religious  affiliations  or  beliefs,  is  the 
sociological  import  of  death  and  suffering  in  the  world.  Life,  without  suf- 
fering and  death  in  it,  would  be  a  riot  of  selfishness.  Mon,  as  a  rule,  would 
not  care  for  others  at  all,  tlie  weak  would  go  to  the  wall,  the  individuals 
who  possess  less  efficiency  than  others  would  simply  have  to  make  out  as  l)ost 
they  couhl,  and  bad  as  social  conditions  are  now,  they  would  be  intolerably 
worse.  As  it  is  the  young  and  strong  and  vigorous  have  very  little  of  true 
s^Tnpathy.  Nothing  makes  a  man  ioiA  for  others  like  having  gone  through 
some  suffering  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  makes  him  feel  the 
impotence  of  struggling  ceaselessly  for  vain  success  and  the  futile  rewards 
of  life  than  to  lose  near  and  dear  friends  whose  share  in  that  success  and 
joy  over  the  rewards  would  constitute  their  only  real  value  and  justification. 
As  a  man  grows  older  and  has  gone  through  some  of  the  suffcTings  and  has 
had  to  bear  the  losses  of  life,  he  learns  more  and  more  to  feel  for  others, 
he  is  readv  even  to  make  sacrifices  that  otluTs  mav  not  have  to  suffer  as  he 
has  suffered,  he  has  charity  for  them  for  the  sake  of  his  own  suffering  and 
that  of  near  and  dear  ones,  and  things  are  much  better  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  without  suffering  and  death. 

Therapy  by  Example. — ^lany  men  have  taken  losses  so  seriously  as 
to  think  that  life  held  no  more  for  them,  and  have  foolishly  given  up  their 
occupations,  yet  have  found  that  Time,  the  great  healer,  could  work  his  marvels 
in  their  case  as  well  as  in  most  others  and  that  new  interests  and,  a])ove  all, 
their  life  work,  could  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  old  routine  of  life.  Dr.  Mumford,  in  his  "Sketch  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,"  tells  the  story  of  how  even  that  veteran  surgeon  gave  up  ever}i;hing 
at  the  death  of  his  wife  and  vet  found,  after  a  vear  of  idleness,  that  he  had  to 
come  back  to  the  old  life  again.  Dr.  Mumford  says:  "Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  an  emotional  man.  In  1827  his  wife  died,  and  the  event  prostrated  him 
with  grief.  He  felt  that  all  the  interests  of  life  were  over  for  him.  He 
fell  into  an  acute  physical  decline,  sold  his  town  house,  threw  up  his  practice 
and  other  professional  employments,  and  n^tired  to  his  country  place  to  pass 
his  last  davs.  Within  a  vear  of  the  sad  event  he  had  returned  to  town,  taken 
another  house,  resumed  practice  with  increased  vigor,  and  married  again. 
He  was  then  sixty  years  old,  he  lived  on  until  1841,  and  died  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year." 
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A  typical  example  of  how  much  a  strong  man  whose  diplomatic  ability 
had  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  large  men  of  his  generation  may  yet  be 
afflicted  bfvond  measure  bv  a  loss  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
the  second  Lord  Lytton.  I  have  told  it  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
Periodic  Depression.  After  the  death  of  his  boy  Lord  Lytton,  who  for  more 
than  a  week  of  anguish  had  watched  unceasingly  at  the  death-bed  of  his 
dying  son,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  God  was  not  in  His  world  or,  at 
least,  that  the  arm  of  Providence  was  shortened  if  such  (as  it  seemed  to  him) 
needless  suffering  was  permitted.  The  boy  had  probably  suffered  much  less 
than  the  bystanders  thought  and  much  less  than  he  seemed  to,  for  in  these 
cases  nearly  always  there  is  a  merciful  deadening  of  the  senses  that  to  a  great 
extent  eliminates  suffering,  but  Lord  L^-tton  could  not  understand  and 
refused  ever  to  look  at  life  from  the  same  standpoint  afterwards.  This  is, 
of  course,  only  what  happens  in  many  cases,  but  it  represents  an  exaggeration 
of  grief  since  death  and  suffering  have  always  been  in  the  world  and  sometimes 
they  will  come  to  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  much  as  we  may  resent  it. 

Neither  profound  intelligence  nor  the  sympathetic  genius  of  the  poet  or 
artist  is  sufficient  to  safeguard  men  against  the  severer  forms  of  griefs  for 
loss.  Louis,  the  distinguished  French  physician  (to  whom  we  in  America 
are  indebted  so  much  as  the  Master  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  of 
diagnosis,  and,  above  all,  for  his  teaching  of  the  differentiation  between  typhoid 
and  tyi)hus  fever),  suffered  so  much  from  the  loss  of  his  son  that  he  could 
scarcely  he  consoled.  Dante  Gabriel  Rosse'tti  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  that  he  put  into  her  coffin  the  only  manuscript  copy  of  his 
poems  that  he  possessed.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  some  years  later  he  had 
the  coffin  exhumed  and  took  out  his  manuscript  at  the  urging  of  friends,  and 
published  the  poems.  Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  given,  for 
exaggeration  of  grief  affects  all  classes  and  conditions  in  life.  They  are 
practically  always  pathological,  usually  on  a  basis  of  somewhat  disturbed 
mentality,  though  often  the  real  underlying  and  predisposing  condition  is 
the  physical  exhaustion  that  has  preceded  the  loss  and  which  makes  patients 
unable  to  hear  the  strain  of  it  after  weeks  of  care,  solicitude,  anxiety  and 
neglect  of  eating  and  sleep. 


CHAPTER  V 

DOUBTING 

In  recent  years  the  attention  of  physicians  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  are  made  profoundly  miserable  by  an  unconquerable  tendency  to 
dou])t  about  nearly  every  tiling  that  has  happened  to  them,  or  is  happening,  or 
is  about  to  happen.  This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  hut  introspection  has 
emphasized  it,  leisure  gives  more  opportunity  for  it,  and  so  physicians  hear 
more  of  it  now  than  they  did  in  the  past.  This  doubting  tendency  sometimes 
makes  serious  inroads  on  the  peace  of  mind  of  sufferers  from  it  because  they 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  do  things,  even  to  take  exercise,  to  eat  as 
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they  should  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  to  share  the  ordinary  life  around 
them  sufficiently  to  get  such  diversion  of  mind  as  will  keep  their  physical 
functions  normal.  The  state  used  to  be  described  as  a  neurasthenia  (nervous 
weakness),  but  in  recent  years  has  come  better  to  be  designated  as  in  the  class 
of  psychasthenias  (lack  of  mental  energy).  It  is  always  a  mental  trouble  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  difficult  for  these  patients  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
things,  yet  it  is  not  a  mental  disease  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
these  people  are  often  eminently  sane  and  thoroughly  intellectual  when  their 
attention  has  been  once  profoundly  attracted.  They  may  even,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  active  and  useful  helpers  in  great  causes,  yet  there  is 
always  to  be  observed  in  them  a  certain  noteworthy  difference  in  mentality 
from  the  normal.  The  physician  can  do  more  for  an  affection  of  this  kind 
than  is  usually  thought,  and  he  is  probably  the  only  one  who  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  sympathize  and,  therefore,  be  helpful  in  the  condition. 

Sufferers  are  often  laughed  at  by  their  friends  and  relatives  and  are  likely 
to  be  the  subjects  of  at  least  a  little  ridicule  if  they  take  their  troubles  to  their 
physician.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  doubting  is  a  typical  case  for 
psychotherapeutics  and  not  only  can  much  be  done  for  its  relief,  but  it  can 
be  kept  from  disturbing  the  general  health,  which  it  is  prone  to  do  if  neglected, 
and  by  mental  discipline  and  acquired  habits  of  self-control,  the  doubting 
habit  may  be  almost  completely  eradicated.. 

Exaggeration  of  Ordinary  State  of  Mind.— The  first  thing  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  these  victims  of  their  own  doul^ts  is  that 
their  condition  is  by  no  means  unique,  it  is  not  even  very  singular,  but  is 
only  an  exaggeration  of  that  hesitancy  and  tendency  to  put  off  making  deci- 
sions that  practically  every  person  finds  in  a  lifelong  experience.  This  frame 
of  mind  is  rather  cultivated  by  education  and  by  a  large  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  The  less  one  knows  the  easier  it  is  to  come  to  decisions  about 
difficult  problems  and  to  form  conclusions  without  hesitancy.  The  young 
man  will  decide  anything  under  the  sun,  and  a  few  other  things  besides,  almost 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  after  but  slight  consideration.  Twenty 
years  later  he  looks  back  and  wonders  how  he  did  it.  and  having  done  it,  how 
he  succeeded  in  turning  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  he  came  to  ad- 
vantage. The  scholar  is  eminently  a  doubter  and  a  hesitater,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  he  loses  certain  of  the  qualities  that  would  make  him  a  practical 
man  of  affairs,  though  he  gains  so  much  more  that  broadens  and  deepens 
life's  significance  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  his  liberal 
education. 

"Hamlet''  is  just  the  story  of  one  of  these  doubters  and  hesitaters.  He 
saw  his  duty  clearly  and  that  duty  was  imperative.  In  spite  of  cumulative 
evidence,  however,  he  refused  to  go  on  to  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
urging  to  himself  now  one  and  now  another  reason  of  delay,  until  finally  he 
wonders  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  to  take  his  own  life,  rather 
than  try  any  longer  to  solve  the  problems  that  lie  around  him  demanding 
solution.  When  he  finally  does  something,  his  hand  is  forced  and  circum- 
stances have  so  arranged  themselves  that  instead  of  one  clean-cut  punish- 
ment for  a  great  crime,  there  is  the  tragedy  that  involves  sfx  lives,  including 
his  own.  The  play  seems  to  involve  such  exceptional  characters  and  to  be 
written  around  such  an  unusual  set  of  circumstances  tliat  it  might  be  thought 
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that  it  would  f)roYe  uninteresting  for  men  and  women  generally.  As  a  matter 
of  fcicl.  hnwcvrr,  "ILnnlel"  is  the  most  |)(>pular  of  Shakespeare's  plays  an«l 
prol)a])ly  the  most  popular  play,  both  for  readers  and  auditors,  that  was 
ever  written.  There  are  commentaries  bv  the  hundred  on  it  in  nearlv  everv 
modern  language.  ^len  have  l>een  more  interested  in  this  figment  of  Shake- 
speare's imagination  than  in  any  man  that  ever  lived.  Cjpsar  and  Xapoleon 
have  not  attracted  so  much  attention.  Only  Homer  and  Dante  have  been 
perhaps  more  written  about  than  Hamlet. 

Shakf^speare  has  emphasized  the  condition  of  Hamlet  by  showing  us  an 
eminently  well  educated  man.  His  deep  interest  in  literature,  and  especially 
in  dramatic  literature  and  all  that  relat(*8  to  the  stage,  can  be  appreciate<l 
very  readily  from  his  speech  to  the  players.  Xo  one  but  a  man  of  profound 
critical  a])ility  and  deep  intellectual  interests  could  have  so  summed  up  the 
actors'  relation  to  the  drama.  Of  course,  this  is  Shakespeare  himself  talking 
and  unthinking  people  have  said  that  this  was  a  purple  patch  fastene<i  on 
the  play  because  it  gave  the  author  an  oi)portunity  to  express  his  views  with 
regard  to  actors  and  their  ways.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  devflopuK^nt  of  Hamlet's  character  and  shows  us  the  scholarly  amateur 
who  knows  so  much  about  many  things  that  he  has  become  quite  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  the  practical  problems  that  lie  l>efore  him.  James 
Russell  Lowell  says  that  Shakespeare  sent  Hamlet  to  Wittenberg,  though  Wit- 
tenl»erg  was  not  founded  until  centuries  after  Hamlet  existed — and  Shakes- 
peare pro])ably  knew  that  very  w(*ll — because  Wittenberg  in  Shakesj)eare's 
time,  (m  account  of  its  connection  with  Luther  and  the  religious  revolt  in 
Germany,  had  the  widespread  rej)ute  of  occupying  men's  minds  with  doubts 
abf)ut  many  of  the  things  that  had  been  deemed  perfectly  settled  before, 
and  its  popular  reputation  serves  to  give  an  added  hint  as  to  the  character  of 
Ilandet  as  the  dramatist  saw  it. 

Once  those  who  arc  perturbed  by  doubts  learn  that  the  reason  for  the  univer- 
sal human  interest  in  Hamlet  is  that  there  is  a  large  capacity  for  doubt  of  self 
in  every  man  and  woman,  that  we  all  put  off  making  decisions  whenever 
possible,  sometimes  refuse  to  oj)en  letters  when  they  come  if  we  fear  that 
they  will  contain  some  disturbing  news,  put  off  writing  letters  because  we  have 
to  state  ideas  definitely,  apparently  hope  that  the  day  and  the  night  will 
bring  us  counsel  and  that  somehow  the  decision  will  be  made  for  us  without 
the  trouble  of  making  up  our  minds,  then  they  lose  their  sense  of  discourage- 
ment over  their  condition  and  appreciate  that  they  are  suffering  only  from 
an  e\a;:g<Tati()n,  j)robab]y  tenij)orary  and  quite  eradicable,  of  a  state  of  mind 
that  comes  to  practically  every  human  being. 

lliis  is  the  important  thing,  because  on  it  can  be  founded  the  only  really 
hopeful  therni)y  of  the  condition.  Doubting  is  a  habit  that  may  be  increase*! 
by  yielding  to  it,  but  that  can  be  diminished  to  a  very  great  extent  by  constant 
discipline,  which  refuses  to  |)ermit  doubts  and  hesitancy  and  bravely  makes 
decisions,  even  though  there  may  be  the  feeling  that  they  may  prove  to  be 
wrcmg. 

Extent  of  Affection. — If  such  discipline  is  not  instituted,  then  the  lengths 
to  which  the  doubting  hesitant  habit  may  go  are  almost  incredible.  I  have 
had  patients  tell  me  that  they  doubted  about  n(»arly  everything  in  the  past. 
A  verv  dear  friend  once  confided  to  me  that  it  was  alwavs  a  source  of  bother 
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to  him  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  His  mar- 
riage I  knew  had  been  a  public  ceremonial,  and  he  had  led  his  bride  down 
the  aisle  to  the  strains  of  the  "Wedding  March"  in  quite  conventional  style,  but 
he  was  hesitant  of  speech,  especially  under  excitement,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  ever  said  "I  will"  to  the  question  of  the  clergyman,  for  there 
was  a  constriction  at  his  throat  at  the  moment  and  he  could  utter  no  sound. 
The  absence  of  any  audible  sound  from  the  groom  is  not  so  unusual  as  to 
attract  attention  and,  of  course,  his  intention  and  his  bodily  presence  and 
ever}'thing  else  gave  the  assent  without  the  necessity  for  the  word,  but  he 
could  not  get  out  of  his  mind  the  thought  that  possibly  he  was  not  married  and 
at  times  it  gave  him  poignant  discomfort.  He  was  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
man,  a  teacher  and  a  writer,  with  no  abnormalities  that  attracted  attention, 
and  his  tendency  to  doubt  was  only  known  to  very  near  friends  who  laughed 
at  it  and  had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  annoyance  that  it  often  gave  its  unfortunate 
victim. 

I  have  a  clergyman  friend  who  has  had  some  serious  scruples  with  regard 
to  his  ordination.  He  is  a  Catholic  priest  and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  cere- 
monial of  ordination  it  is  considered  necessarv  for  the  candidate  for  orders 
to  touch  at  tbe  same  moment  the  paten,  the  small  metal  plate  on  which  the 
Host  is  placed,  and  tbe  chalice.  This  clerg\Mnan  is  not  sure  that  he  had  done 
this  simultaneously.  As  a  rule,  great  care  is  exercised  in  seeing  that  all  the 
details  of  the  ordination  ceremonies  are  carried  out  very  exactly  and  as 
there  are  a  number  of  attendants  on  the  altar  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
absolutely  necessary  details  are  properly  fuifiiled,  it  is  quite  improb.able  that 
any  mistake  in  this  matter  was  made.  The  young  clergyman,  however,  had 
not  made  an  act  of  conscious  attention  at  the  moment  when  he  was  supposed 
to  do  this,  and  consequently  he  could  not  be  sure  afterwards  whether  he  had 
done  it  or  not.  He  thought  of  it  as  the  very  essence  of  his  ordination  and 
he  feared  tliat  all  his  subsequent  acts  as  a  clergyman  might  be  impaired  by 
this  negligence. 

Trivial  Doubts. — It  is  not  alone  with  regard  to  important  things,  however, 
that  people  may  doubt  and  are  disturbed  by  doubts,  but  with  regard  to  every 
trivial  thing  in  life,  if  they  permit  the  habit  to  grow  on  them.  Doubting  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  phobias,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  fear  that  something  may 
happen  if  the  decision  they  make  is  wrong,  that  causes  people  to  hesitate 
so  much.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  of  us  which,  if  undisciplined,  may  make 
us  put  off  the  doing  of  things  until  the  last  moment.  It  is  easy  to  resolve 
the  night  before  that  we  will  do  certain  things  the  next  day,  but  when 
the  next  day  comes  we  find  excuses  to  put  tliem  off.  I  have  already  suggested 
as  a  symptom  that  some  people  put  off  the  o])ening  of  letters.  There  are  prob- 
ably more  who  do  this  than  anyone  has  any  idea  of.  Delay  in  answering 
letters  is  probably  much  more  often  due  to  hesitancy  of  decision  than  to  actual 
laziness.  We  doubt  as  to  what  we  should  say  about  certain  things,  and  we 
do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  up  our  minds,  and  we  fear  if  we 
do  make  up  our  minds  it  may  be  wrong,  so  we  adjourn  the  whole  matter  to 
another  time  and  keep  on  adjourning  it.  Many  people  are  quite  ready  to 
confess  that  they  do  not  do  things  until  they  have  to,  though  few  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  due  to  hesitancy  or  doubting  about  themselves  and 

their  decisions. 
4S 
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Of  course,  the  man  who  doubts  whether  he  has  locked  the  door  of  his 
house  after  he  gets  to  bed  can  only  satisfy  himself  by  getting  up  and  actually 
investigating  the  state  of  affairs.  Then,  there  is  the  man  who  doubts  whether 
he  has  locked  his  safe  at  the  office.  He  may  get  his  doubts  just  as  he  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  elevator  and  then  if  he  is  wise  he  will  go  back  and  determine 
the  matter.  If  he  is  wise  with  experience  he  will  also  deliberately  determine 
while  he  is  there  whether  the  office  window  is  closed  and  locked  and  will 
make  a  conscious  act  when  he  comes  out  as  to  the  locking  of  the  oflice 
door.  If  he  does  not  do  all  this  he  will  have  further  doubts  on  the  way  up 
town  and  at  his  home  during  the  evening  which  will  make  the  doing  of 
anything  else  a  matter  of  discomfort  and  he  will  spoil  the  restfulness  of  his 
after-dinner  hours.  Some  men  conquer  their  first  doubt,  make  their  way 
home  only  to  be  beset  by  so  many  doubts  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  they 
go  l)ack  to  their  office  and  determine  whether  the  safe  is  locked  or  not.  Find- 
ing it  locked  they  may  forget  to  notice  other  things  about  the  office  and  then 
they  will  surely  have  doubts  about  these,  and  they  may  have  to  go  back  again 
and  see  about  them. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  doubts  whether  he  posted  a  letter  or  if  he  did 
post  it,  who  doubts  whether  it  found  its  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mail 
box,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  caught  on  a  projecting  screw  or  bolt  or  some 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  so  fail  of  collection ;  he  may  go  back 
several  times  to  determine  this.  Doubts  about  even  more  trivial  matters  than 
this,  however,  annoy  some  people.  I  have  known  widows  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  household  had  been 
thrown  for  the  first  time  after  their  husbands'  death,  who  constantly  doubted 
whether  they  could  afford  to  spend  this  or  that,  though  they  were  regularly 
saving  money  from  their  income.  Over  and  over  again  they  would  have  to 
go  over  all  their  recent  expenditures  to  decide  whether  they  could  afford  cer- 
tain expenses.  Such  little  things  as  the  sort  of  paper  to  use  in  their  cor- 
respondence, the  wages  they  paid  their  servants,  the  amount  of  waste  in  the 
food  in  the  household,  all  aroused  in  them  doubts  and  set  them  to  calculating 
once  more  just  what  was  the  relation  of  their  income  to  expenditure,  all  to  no 
purpos(»,  for  they  would  have  the  same  doubts  the  next  week  or  month. 

Then  there  are  people  who  doubt  whether  their  friends  really  think  any- 
thing of  them.  They  think  that  though  they  treat  them  courteously  this 
may  he  only  common  politeness  and  they  may  really  resent  their  wasting 
their  time  when  they  call  on  them.  They  hesitate  to  ask  these  people  to  do 
things  for  them,  though  over  and  over  again  the  friends  may  have  shown 
their  willingness  and,  above  all,  by  asking  favors  of  them  in  turn,  may  have 
shown  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  put  themselves  under  obligations.  They 
dou])t  about  their  charities.  They  wonder  whether  they  may  really  not  be 
doing  more  harm  than  ^ood,  though  they  have  investigated  the  cases  or  have 
had  tlu'in  investigates!  and  the  object  of  their  charity  may  have  been  proved  to 
be  (piite  deserving.  They  hesitate  about  the  acquisition  of  new  friends,  and 
douht  whetluT  they  should  give  them  any  confidence  and  whether  the  confi- 
dences that  thev  have  received  from  them  are  not  reallv  baits.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  verging  on  suspicion  as  well  as  hesitancy  and  doubt,  but  the  stories 
of  how  these  people  try  to  conquer  themselves,  yet  have  to  make  decision  after 
decision,  each  one  r('(|uiring  time  and  a  certain  resolution  of  mind,  are  quite 
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pitiable.    It  gets  worse  rather  than  better  unless  a  definite  discipline  of  oppo- 
sition and  control  is  organized. 

What  ordinary  people  do  habitually  and  easily  and  without  any  effort  of 
mind,  these  people  must  waste  time  and  mental  energy  over  so  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish  anytliing.  Training  of  mind,  as 
of  hand,  consists  in  making  certain  actions  so  habitual  that  they  are  accom- 
plished quite  automatically.  If  we  have  decided  that  we  are  to  get  up  at 
a  certain  hour  we  get  up  at  that  hour  and  do  not  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  about  it  again,  though  this  is  one  of  the  actions  in  which  we  all  have 
the  most  lapses  and  the  most  need  of  renewal  of  resolution  and  habit.  We 
make  up  our  mind  what  we  are  going  to  eat  and  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of 
eating  a  certain  quantity  and  a  certain  variety  at  meals  and  then  we  do  not 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  about  it  every  time.  We  go  out,  to  do  whatever 
must  be  done  in  our  occupation  quite  automatically  and  there  is  no  need 
of  wasting  mental  energy  over  decisions  about  it.  It  is  this  that  the  doubter 
cannot  do.  He  or  she  calls  every  trifling  act  before  the  supreme  court  of 
last  decision,  the  bar  of  intellect,  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  doing, 
whether  it  is  to  be  done  or  not,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  then  there  is  a- 
doubt  whether  after  it  is  done  it  may  not  prove  to  be  quite  the  wrong  thing 
to  have  done.  This  adds  so  much  to  the  friction  of  life  that  all  the  surplus 
energy  is  used  up  in  the  settling  of  trivial  matters,  and  nothing  worth  while  is 
accomplished. 

Sir  James  Paget  once  expressed  all  the  realities  of  the  situation  of  many 
of  these  people  in  a  few  terse  ])hrases.  It  is  ])robably  the  best  explanation  of 
its  kind  that  we  have  and  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  notebook  and  often  before 
the  mind  of  physicians  who  treat  neurotic  patients.  Sir  James  said:  "The 
patient  says  'She  cannot';  her  friends  say  'She  will  not';  the  truth  is  she 
cannot  will." 

The  expression,  of  course,  applies  to  many  other  phases  of  so-called  nervous 
disease  besides  doubting  and  esi)ecially  to  the  psychasthenias.  It  represents, 
indeed,  the  keynote  of  many  of  these  puzzling  affections.  The  fact  that  it 
was  uttered  more  than  half  a  century  ago  shows  how  much  better  these 
affections  were  understood  two  generations  liefore  ours  than  we  are  likely  to 
think,  and  how  well  physicians  then  got  to  the  heart  of  them.  From  tliis 
to  the  re-education  of  will,  that  mental  discipline  and  releaming  of  self- 
control  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  treatment  of  them,  is  but  a  short 
step. 

Prophylaxis. — Serious  Occupation. — Of  course,  the  real  way  out  of  the 
trouble  is  to  have  to  do  certain  important  things  that  occupy  the  mind  and  re- 
quire the  doing  of  many  other  things  as  sul)sidiarie8  which  must  be  accom- 
plished in  order  to  carry  out  the  greater  resolution.  ^len  who  have  important 
affairs  on  their  hands  seldom  are  bothered  by  doubts  and  hesitancy.  Women 
who  have  not  much  to  do  make  mountains  out  of  tlie  molehills  of  their  little 
occupations  and  every  trifle  must  be  adjudged.  The  larger  interests  must  be 
cultivated,  the  smaller  ones  must  be  turned  over  to  the  automaton  which 
every  one  of  us  can  develop  in  our  persons  if  we  only  set  about  it  n^solutely. 
Each  thing  that  comes  up  must  be  settled  at  once  and  action  must  replace 
contemplation.  The  Hamlet  in  iis  all  must  be  put  down  and  resolution  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.    We  must  do 
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thin<^s  and  not  think  about  them  too  much.  The  doubters  can  learn  this  les- 
son. They  will  never  be  entirely  without  hesitancy,  but  they  can  remove 
many  of  their  difficulties,  and  live  to  accom])li8h  much  in  spite  of  their 
make-up. 

Physical  Treatment. — The  physical  treatment  of  the  doubting  state  con- 
sists, of  course,  in  bringing  the  individual's  physical  condition  as  near  as  pos- 
sible up  to  the  normal.  When  the  state  occurs  in  people  who  are  under  wei<jht 
its  betterment  is  rather  easy.  The  special  feature  of  the  physical  condition 
that  needs  seeing  to  is  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air.  People  who  live  in  ill- 
ventilated  places,  or  who  do  not  get  out  into  the  air  enough,  are  almost 
sure  to  suffer  from  the  tendency  to  avoid  the  making  of  decisions.  The  man 
of  decision  usually  is  a  vigorous  outdoor-air  individual.  Even  the  perfectly 
healthy  man  who  has  been  in  the  house  for  some  reason  for  days  together 
gets  into  a  state  of  mind  where  the  making  of  decisions  becomes  objectionable. 
He  wants  to  push  things  away  from  him.  In  individuals  who  already  have  a 
natural  tendency  this  way  this  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  confinement.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  made,  therefore,  that  will  ensure  getting  out  for  some 
time,  not  once  but  twice  every  day.  The  regular  making  of  decisions  for  this 
purpose  is  of  itself  a  good  mental  discipline.  It  must  not  be  omitted  even 
for  rain  or  snow,  unless  there  are  additional  reasons  of  some  kind.  An 
abundance  of  fresh  air  in  the  sleeping-room  is  extremely  important  and  must 
be  secured. 

Mental  Treatment. — The  mental  treatment  consists  in  diversion  of  mind. 
Usually  the  doubters  have  no  interests  that  appeal  to  them  deeply  and  in 
which  they  have  to  make  prompt  regular  decisions.  If  possible,  these  must 
be  secured.  They  must  form  habits  of  doing  things  regularly  and  of  making 
up  their  minds  to  do  them,  and  then  not  have  to  repeat  the  adjudication 
and  resolution.  In  recent  years  people  realize,  quite  apart  from  its  religious 
significance,  the  value  of  what  older  religious  writers  called  examination  of 
conscience.  Kegularly  before  they  go  to  sleep  these  people  must  l)e  told  to 
call  up  what  they  have  done  during  the  day  and  to  note  their  faults  in  the 
matter  of  putting  off  doing  things  and  making  decisions  slowly.  They  must, 
however,  not  only  realize  their  faults,  but  they  must  make  up  their  mind  to 
correct  them  during  the  following  day.  They  must  not  leave  the  arrangement 
of  what  they  shall  do  next  day  to  chance,  but  must  decide  just  how  and  when 
they  shall  do  things  and  then,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  to  this  program.  The 
program  must,  of  course,  be  sensible  and  considerate.  This  preliminary  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  to  mean  much  more  than  might  \ye  thought.  Some 
people  thus  learn  to  correct  entirely  their  tendency  to  doubt  whether  they 
should  do  things  or  not  and  lessen  greatly  the  difficulties  they  have  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

CHAPTER  VI 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  WILL  POWER 

Tlie  development  of  science  (meaning  by  that  term  knowledge  with  regard 
to  physical  nature  in  contradistinction  to  philosophy  or  the  relation  of  nature 
to  man)   in  modern  times  has  brought  about  in  some  minds  a  hesitant,  if 
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not  frankly  contradictory  attitude  towards  the  question  of  free  will.  There 
are  many  scientists  who  not  only  doubt  the  existence  of  free  will,  but  insist 
that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing.  For  them,  man  like  the  animals  is  deter- 
mined to  do  things  from  without  rather  than  from  wuthin.  The  stronger  motive 
compels  him.  There  may  be  a  weighing  in  the  balance  of  motives,  but  that 
is  a  question  of  intellect  and  not  of  will.  It  is  true  that  the  stronger  motive 
may  be  one  that  is  less  alluring  to  nature  or  to  sense  than  soniL^  of  the  others 
which  clamor  for  a  hearing,  but  it  is  eventually  the  stronger  motive  that  com- 
pels. A  man  may  desire  something  that  does  not  belong  to  him  very  much, 
but  the  consciousness  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him  and  that  to  take  things 
that  do  not  belong  to  him  is  unworthy  of  him  will  override  his  covetousness 
and  80  he  remains  honest  if  he  has  been  trained  to  regard  things  that  way. 
After  all,  the  old  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,*^  is  founded  on  some 
such  reasoning  as  this,  since  only  one  who  is  at  heart  dishonest  would  con- 
sider men  as  swayed  by  the  thought  that  to  be  honest  is  the  most  profitable, 
instead  of  l)eing  the  right,  and  therefore  the  only  proper  thing. 

The  argument  for  free  will  that  appeals  to  most  men  is  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  free  and  that  at  any  given  moment  we  can  do  a  thing  or  not 
do  it,  just  as  suits  us.  Tf  two  things  are  presented  to  us  we  can  do  that 
one  which  seems  right  to  us  to  do,  or  we  can  do  both  of  them,  or  we  can 
permit  ourselves  to  be  led  into  the  wrong,  though  always  acknowledging  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  tlie  wrong  and  feeling  downcast,  or  at  least  disturbed,  that 
we  should  let  ourselves  be  led  away  from  higher  motives.  Even  in  this 
case  the  determinist  insists  that  we  are  determined  from  without  bv  motives 
due  to  our  training,  to  our  education  along  certain  lines  with  the  influence  of 
the  environment  in  which  we  live,  to  the  special  sentiment  that  we  have  within 
us  as  a  consequence  of  the  influences  of  preceding  life.  Such  determination, 
however,  does  not  come  from  without  us,  but  from  within.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  formation  of  our  wills  in  a  particular  direction.  The  argument  is, 
therefore,  a  begging  of  the  question.  A  man  may  have  formed  the  habit  of 
doing  evil  things  and  then  finds  it  easy  to  do  them  without  compunction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  his  will  in  doing  what  he  considers  right, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be  pleasant  at  the  moment,  is  a  training 
of  the  will  founded  on  its  essential  freedom.  There  is  an  essential  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  we  have  it  in  our  ])ower,  as  many  a  man  has 
done,  to  follow  the  right  even  though  it  costs  our  life. 

Bad  Temper. — A  typical  example  of  supposed  determinism,  which  proves 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is  sometimes  urged,  may  be  noted  with  regard  to 
exhibitions  of  tem])er.  As  Clouston  declares  in  his  "T^nsoundness  of  Mind" 
(Methuen,  London,  UHl),  "an  uncontrolla])le  temper  is  in  many  cases  very 
like  and  nearly  allied  to  an  unsoundness  of  mind.  It  is  certain  that  bad 
temper  may  gradually  pass  into  t(»chnical  insanity  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  are  passing  or  have  passed  into  insanity  exhibit  as  the 
most  marked  6ymj)tom  morbidness  and  violence  of  temper.  ^It's  just  tem- 
per. Doctor,*  is  one  of  the  most  common  remarks  tliat  I  have  heard  made  to 
me  by  patients'  friends.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  most  cases 
much  might  be  done  in  youth  to  establish  a  reasonable  control  over  temper 
where  it  is  inclined  to  be  uncontrolled,  so  preventing  serious  discomforts  in 
life  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  others.     In  many  cases  I  am  satisfied  that 
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this  education  would  have  the  elToct  of  preventing  unsoundness  of  mind  also, 
arising  out  of  uncontrolled  temper."  There  are  many  examples  in  the  lit- 
erature of  hagiolog}'  particularly,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  men  have  learniHl 
to  control  even  violent  temiHTS  and  hy  self-discipline  and  training  in  self- 
control  have  even  bwome  ratlier  quiet,  gentle  individuals.  The  truth  of  such 
examples  is  attested  too  well  to  he  discredited.  This  question  of  training, 
tlien,  is  extremely  important. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  consciousness  of  freedom  to  which  an 
appeal  is  made  in  this  argument  for  free  will  is  shared  with  us  by  the  insane 
even  in  the  ])erformance  of  many  acts  that  we  know  are  compelled  in  certain 
ways.  Insane  persons  reason  themselves  into  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  iff 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  that  they  have  been  persecuted,  for 
instance,  by  a  particular  person  and  then  they  become  persecutors  in  turn 
and  do  harm.  As  they  see  their  act,  it  is  often  a  species  of  self-defense.  Tliey 
themselves  have  no  consciousness,  or,  at  most,  a  very  dim  and  hazy  realization 
of  the  inner  compulsion  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  the  time  of  the  act 
and  sometimes  talk  quite  rationally  and  discuss  the  motives  which  impelled 
them  to  do  things,  just  as  if  they  were  free.  We  recognize,  however,  the 
distinction  l)etween  this  delusion  of  the  insane  and  the  rational  state  of  mind 
of  the  sane.  We  have  no  definition  for  insanity,  that  is,  no  formula  of  word* 
which  will  absolutelv  include  all  the  insane  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  all 
the  sane,  but  we  have  a  practical  working  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  judge 
rather  well  between  those  who  are  compelled  to  do  things  by  delusions,  and 
those  who  do  them  from  motives  that  are  rationally  weighed  and  that  influ- 
ence a  will  that  is  free  to  follow  them  as  it  pleases.  We  hold  the  rational 
man  responsible  for  his  acts  Ix^cause  he  knows  he  was  free  not  to  do  them. 
We  ])unish  him  partly  because  he  should  not  have  done  them  and  partly 
because  we  want  him  not  to  do  them  again,  and  we  know  that  punishment 
will  help  him  to  keep  from  committing  crime,  because  it  will  support  his  free 
will  against  his  inclinations,  when  the  time  of  trial  comes  again. 

Above  all,  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  responsibility.  We  know  that 
when  we  do  wrong  we  are  worthy  of  blame.  We  know  that  when  we  allow 
covetousness  to  lead  us  into  the  appropriation  of  what  does  not  belong  to 
us  we  are  deserving  of  punishment,  because  we  need  not  have  done  it,  but 
we  yielded  to  unworthy  motives.  We  know  that  while  anger  may  be  blind 
we  can  control  it,  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  fully  in  possession  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  voluntary  powers,  so  as  to  keep  from  doing  violence,  even  in  the 
heat  of  it.  This  dealing  with  ourselves  is  the  best  proof  that  we  have  of  our 
recognition  of  our  freedom  of  will.  We  are  responsible,  and  what  we  gen- 
uinelv  do  not  will  to  do  is  not  accomplished.  Our  will  mav  be  l)ent  bv  many 
attractions,  but  we  know  that  thes(»  motives  are  not  compelling  unless  we 
allow  them  to  lx».  When  a  child  tells  us  that  he  did  something  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  we  either  feel  sorry  for  him  because*  he  is  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  his  full  faculties  or  else  we  laugh  at  this  excuse.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  admit  this  excuse  a?  having  a  meaning,  but  only  by  those  who  themselves 
come  into  court  with  hands  assoiled  in  some  way  and  who  are  looking  for 
pardon  from  others  for  offenses,  and  who.  above  all,  want  to  feel  that  they 
can  pardon,  or  at  least  excuse,  themselves. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seriously  impaired  the  idea  of  responsibility  in 
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the  minds  of  the  general  public  by  a  foolishly  sentimental  mercifulness  to 
criminals.  If  a  man  under  indictment  for  murder  can  show  that  lie  has 
ever  previously  in  his  life  acted  even  slightly  irrationally,  or  if  he  has  been 
peculiar  in  certain  ways,  provided,  of  course,  he  has  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  opinions,  there  will  l)e  an  abundance  of  expert  testimony  to  declare  that 
he  is  irresponsible  and  should  not  be  punished.  As  a  consequence,  in  many 
cases  justice  fails.  We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  this  pesudo-scientific  in- 
vasion of  law.  Human  life  is  cheaper  in  no  country  in  the  world  than  it  is 
in  America.  Our  murder  rate  is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  that 
of  Canada  remains  almost  stationarv',  and  the  reason  is  that  while  nine  out 
of  ten  of  all  our  murderers  do  not  receive  the  death  penalty  and  many  of 
them  escaj)e  serious  punishment  of  any  kind,  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of 
Canadian  murderers  are  punished  by  death.  A  man  may  have  his  responsi- 
bility somewhat  impaired  and  yet  retain  sufhcient  free  will  so  that  he  deserves 
to  be  punished  for  serious  crimes.  It  is  hard  to  decide  in  certain  cases,  but 
in  most  cases  the  decision  is  not  difficult  if,  with  the  right  sense  of  justice, 
morbid  sentimentality  is  put  aside. 

*  While  the  doctrine  of  free  will  is  so  clear  it  is  still  true  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  actions,  and  above  all  for  criminal  actions,  is  not  so  simple 
as  many  people  used  to  proclaim  it  in  the  past.  No  two  men  are  free  to  perform 
an  act  or  not  to  perform  it  in  quite  the  same  way.  Familiar  examples  are  ready 
to  hand:  One  man  finds  no  difficulty  at  all  in  resisting  the  inclination  to  take 
spirituous  liquor  to  excess;  another  finds  it  a  most  difficult  feat,  often  apparently 
impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  indulging  to  excess  almost  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  or  at  least  whenever  he  gets  a  taste  of  liquor.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men  is  founded  in  their  very  nature.  It  would  be  utterly  a  mistake 
to  praise  the  one  for  his  abstinehce  or  to  blame  the  other  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  his  indulgence.  Between  these  two  classes  there  are  others  quite  dif- 
ferent individually.  Some  of  them  have  a  slight  tendency,  and,  fearing  the  worst, 
do  not  indulge  in  it;  some  of  them  have  a  marked  tendency  which  they  are  able 
to  resist  under  most  circumstances  without  very  much  difficulty  once  they  have 
made  up  their  minds;  some  are  sorely  tempted,  fall  occasionally,  yet  never  become 
habitual  drunkards.  For  each  of  these  men  there  is  a  different  responsibility,  and 
80  far  as  they  are  to  be  punished  a  different  punishment  ^ust  he  meted  out,  for 
it  is  our  effort  in  the  modem  time  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  criminal  and 
not  the  crime. 

This  same  thing  holds  true  for  many  other  forms  of  crime.  Some  men  readily 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  mine  and  thine,  and  possess  themselves  of 
their  neighbors'  goods  almost  without  realizing  that  they  have  done  wrong.  They 
are  rare,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  these  people  kleptomaniacs.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  man  who  hesitates  to  steal,  even  when  starving  or  for  his 
starving  children,  there  are  many  degrees  of  inclination  and  disinclination  toward 
stealing.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  more  noteworthy  degree  with  regard  to 
anger.  Anger,  the  old  saw  says,  is  a  brief  madness.  In  America  we  say  very 
frankly  that  a  man  who  is  very  angry  is  mad.  In  this  brief  madness  he  may  be 
led  to  do  things  which  he  would  not  do  at  all  in  his  sober  senses.  Some  men 
easily  get  into  one  of  these  awful  fits  of  anger  in  which  their  responsibility  is  les- 
sened, while  others  have  a  calm  phlegmatic  disposition  from  which  they  are 
scarcely  aroused  even  by  the  worst  forms  of  abuse  or  injury,  or  even  physical 
suffering. 

It  is  evident  in  all  these  cases  that  in  order  to  measure  how  much  of  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  meted  out  for  acts  committed  It  is  more  necessary  to  know  the 
individual  than  his  act.     This  often    becomes  an   extremely   difficult   matter  for 

♦From  an  article  on  **Resp«»nsibiIity  and  PunuAmpnt,"  in  the  American  Jour  ml  of  Mrflical  Scirnce,  1909. 
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after  the  commission  of  crime  every  effort  is  made  to  make  out  as  little  responsi- 
bility as  possible  for  the  criminal.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  has  been  to  use  the 
insanity  plea.  As  already  stated,  we  have  no  definition  of  insanity.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  then  that  there  will  be  a  disagreement  among  physicians  as  to  who  is 
or  is  not  insane,  and  the  result  is  almost  sure  to  create  doubt  which  tends  to  ol>- 
scure  the  principles  on  which  are  based  the  proper  punishment  of  crime.  Now 
this  system  is  founded  on  certain  wrong  principles  as  regards  the  administration 
of  Justice.  While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  regard  to  a  man's  insanity  or  sanity, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  with  regard  to  his  punishment  when  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  punishment  are  kept  well  in  view. 

The  old  Idea  of  punishment  used  to  be  that  of  revenge.  A  man  had  done  a 
wrong,  and  what  would  ordinarily  be  held  a  wrong  had  to  be  done  to  him  in  order 
that  the  scales  of  Justice  should  be  maintained  level.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
no  such  idea  at  all.  Punishment  has  two  main  purposes — the  prevention  of  further 
disturbance  of  social  order  by  the  particular  criminal,  and  the  deterrence  of  others 
from  like  acts.  If  a  man  takes  away  the  life  of  another  we  do  not  take  away  his 
because  thus  Justice  will  be  obtained,  but  we  take  it  away  to  prevent  him  from 
ever  doing  anything  of  the  same  kind  again.  A  man  who  has  committed  murder 
is  more  likely  to  do  it  again  than  another.  He  has  committed  one  breach  of  social 
order;  we  shall  prevent  him  forever  from  committing  another  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  the  very  best  deterrent  to  such  crimes  that  there  is.  It  will  be  said,  of 
course,  that  these  men  could  not  refrain  from  doing  their  acts.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  contention  is  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  the 
proper  punishment  of  such  as  occur  furnishes  the  best  possible  motive  to  help 
others  from  the  commission  of  lilie  acts. 

This  holds  true  for  children  at  a  time  when  their  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  acts  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  They  can  be  taught,  even  very  early  in  life,  by 
properly  applied  punishment,  that  need  not  be  severe,  that  they  must  not  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  then  they  will  not  do  them,  or  at  least,  will  do  them  much  less. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  perfectly  rational  children,  but  also  for  those  that  are  to 
some  degree  irrational.  Punishment  is  of  great  importance  in  the  training  of 
children  of  low  grade  intelligence,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  child,  however  want- 
ing it  may  be  in  intellect,  that  cannot  be  disciplined  into  conduct  that  makes  it  much 
less  bothersome  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  This  is  well  known  and  it  is 
also  well  known  that  the  attempt  to  manage  such  children  without  punishment 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  They  do  not  reason  about  the 
thing,  they  are  not  quite  responsible  for  their  acts;  but  they  do  connect  punish- 
ment with  what  they  have  done,  and  are  in  many  cases  deterred  from  doing  it 
again,  especially  while  they  realize  that  authority  is  near  them  and  that  punish- 
ment is  inevitable.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  adjudication  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  must  be  measured.  There  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done  if 
society  would  preserve  itself  and  its  members  from  those  who  are  irresponsible 
even  in  minor  degrees. 

In  this  matter  practical  experience  is  well  worth  the  while.  The  lower  order 
of  creatures,  the  animals,  we  do  not  consider  responsible  for  their  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  human  beings.  We  know  the  value,  however,  of  punishment  in  deterring 
them.  A  dog,  for  instance,  by  being  whipped  a  few  times  when  he  is  young,  can 
be  taught  not  to  steal  things  to  eat.  and  taught  that  there  is  an  inevitable  connec- 
tion between  the  taking  of  such  things  and  the  Infliction  of  such  punishment.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  lesson  in  philosophy  from  a  dear  old  professor,  who. 
talking  of  the  memory  of  animals,  demonstrated  that  they  had  a  memory,  from 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  with  regard  to  them.  "If  a  cat  does  some- 
thing naughty  in  your  room.'*  he  said,  "you  rub  its  nose  in  it.  and  it  will  not  do 
it  again."  The  cat  had  no  Idea  that  it  was  doing  wrong.  According  to  its  way  of 
life  it  was  not  doing  wrong.  It  learned,  however,  from  s4»nsory  experience  that 
it  nui.^t  not  do  this  sort  of  thing  under  special  circumstances,  and  after  the  lesson 
has  betMi  once  thoroughly  learned  there  is  no  more  trouble  of  this  kind. 

Individuals  who  are  of  loss  ni»»ntal  stability  than  normal  require,  indeed,  more 
oart»ful  tliscipllne  than  avora.^o  nu»n.  The  rational  may  be  managed  by  sweet 
reasonableness.     The  defective  child  must  be  made  to  realize  that  certain  actions 
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will  surely  be  followed  by  painful  punishment,  though,  of  course,  the  main  purpose 
of  modem  care  for  such  children  is  to  watch  over  them  so  diligently  as  to  prevent 
them  getting  into  mischief.  This  is  after  all  what  we  do  with  the  animals,  and  we 
realize  the  necessity  for  it.  Defective  human  beings  approach  the  animal  in  their 
lessened  power  to  resist  impulses,  and  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If 
we  were  to  save  the  animals  in  an  excess  of  tenderness  toward  them,  because  we 
held  to  the  notion  either  that  they  did  not  know  any  better  or  else  could  not 
resist  their  impulses,  and  then  permitted  them  to  do  things  without  punishment, 
we  should  either  have  to  get  rid  of  animals  entirely,  or  else  life  would  be  one  con- 
tinuous readjustment  of  things  to  animal  ways.  Since  defectives  occur  in  the 
general  population,  it  must  be  realized  that  far  from  being  less  rigid  with  them  in 
the  matter  of  meting  out  punishment  for  things  they  do  that  are  harmful  to  others, 
we  must  be  even  more  strict  with  them.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  take  the 
bitter  consequences  of  our  own  foolishness. 

It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  if  the  thoroughly  rational  individual  occa- 
sionally escapes  punishment  for  something  done,  but  whenever  the  subrational 
escapes,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it  again.  More  than  that,  the  example  of  his  pun- 
ishment is  needed  for  others.  So  far  as  possible,  punishment  must  inevitably  fol- 
low crime  in  the  world,  in  order  to  impress  the  subrational  and  deter  them  from 
yielding  to  impulses.  Far  from  being  less  deserving  of  punishment  in  every 
sense  in  which  a  modem  penologist  cares  to  inflict  punishment,  these  individuals 
are  more  impressed  by  it,  and,  above  all,  need  to  be  more  impressed  by  it.  When 
the  subrational  know  that  they  can  do  things  without  being  severely  punished  for 
them,  they  will  always  abuse  that  state  of  afPai'rs.  The  thoroughly  rational  man 
may  be  depended  on  to  do  his  duty  as  a  rule  without  the  need  of  punishment  hang- 
ing over  him.  This  is  not  true  for  the  others,  and  hence  the  greater  increase  in 
crime,  and  above  all  in  murder,  which  has  made  human  life  cheaper  in  this  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  recent  abuses  in 
our  penal  system. 

It  has  become  very  clear  now  that  in  recent  years  we  have  come  to  take  en- 
tirely too  lenient  a  view  in  these  matters,  and  that  many  criminals  who  deserved 
to  be  punished,  both  because  in  this  way  they  would  be  prevented  from  future 
crime  and  others  deterred  by  the  knowledge  of  their  punishment,  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  Justice.  The  tendency  is  toward  too  great  mercifulness,  which  spoils  the 
character  of  the  nation,  just  as  leniency  to  the  developing  child  spoils  individual 
character.  Men  may  very  well  be  insane,  in  the  broad  meaning  of  that  term,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  done  irrational  things,  but  then  there  is  almost  no  one  who 
has  not.  The  responsibility  of  most  men  for  a  definite  action  is  quite  clear  in  the 
sense  that  if  they  are  punished  they  will  not  do  it  again,  or  will  be  less  likely  to 
do  it  again,  while  if  they  are  not  punished  their  escape  becomes  a  suggestion  to 
themselves  and  to  others  to  repeat  such  acts.  It  is  for  the  subrational  that  we 
most  need  to  insist  on  punishment.  The  cunning  of  the  insane  is  proverbial, 
and  this  extends  also  to  the  subrational,  and  many  of  these  folk  realize  that  their 
difference  from  others,  their  queerness,  as  their  folks  call  it,  is  quite  enough  to 
make  a  verdict  of  insanity  in  their  case  assured  with  the  present  lax  enforcement 
of  law.  If  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues  in  this  matter,  we  are  simply 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  these  cunning  people  into  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  they  may  do  what  they  like  because  we  have  be- 
come foolishly  oversensitive  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  punishment. 

On  the  principle  that  punishment  deters,  a  man  who  has  killed  another  man, 
even  under  conditions  that  seriously  impaired  his  responsibility  for  the  act  and 
with  evidence  of  previous  lowered  mentality,  must  never  again  be  free  to  live  the 
ordinary  life  of  men.  He  must  be  under  surveillance,  and  should  be  confined  for 
life  in  an  institution  for  the  criminally  insane.  For  the  subrational  such  a  sen- 
tence, if  known  to  be  inevitable,  would  usually  be  more  deterrent  than  even  im- 
prisonment in  an  ordinary  prison  for  life  with  all  the  possibilities  for  freedom 
which  are  presented  by  executive  clemency,  pardoning  boards,  and  the  like.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  a  man  may  have  such  an  attack  of  mental  unsoundness  as  will 
lead  him  to  do  so  serious  an  act  as  taking  away  human  life,  and  then  be  expected 
to  get  over  his  mental  condition  so  as  not  to  be  likely  to  do  the  same  thing  again. 


DISOHDERS    OF    WILL 

Every  alieniBt  knows  that  this  Is  not  true.     Such  a,eta.  when  really  due  to  c 
Instability,  occur  eltber  In  depressed  or  maniacal  conditions,  and  these,  as  1: 
well   known   from   carefully   collected  alatiatlca.   Inevitably   recur, 
toxic  cocditionB  in  susceptible  subjects,  and  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  life  a 
at  any  time  bring  r 


It  is  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  will  of  variouB  kinds  that  thi 
physician  is  brought  to  realize  how  much  harm  is  done  by  the  teacliiiig  that 
determinism  and  not  free  will  rules  life.  It  is  true  that  we  often  find  caan 
in  which  men  and  women  cannot  use  their  wills  or  at  least  seem  not  to  be 
able  to  use  them.  They  are  lacking  in  some  essential  quality  of  human  men- 
tality. Wc  find  many  human  beings,  however,  doing  things  that  are  hann- 
ful  for  them  and  that  are  po  inveterated  by  habit  that  it  is  extremely  dUBcult 
to  get  away  from  them.  In  every  case  the  sane  person  can  conquer  and 
break  the  habit,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  hold  it  may  have  obtained. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  horn  criminal  and  of  the  degenerate  and  hii 
inevitable  tendencies,  but  most  of  the  theories  founded  on  this  plinse  of 
criminal  anthropology  have  gradually  been  given  up  as  a  consequence  of  raon 
careful  and,  above  all,  more  detailed  observation.  Many  criminals  bear  tint 
stigmata  of  so-called  degeneration.  Many  of  them  have  irregular  heads, 
uneven  ears,  some  fastened  directly  to  the  cheek  and  some  with  the  aniniil 
peak,  many  have  misshapen  mouths  and  noses,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  man.T 
people  having  these  physical  qualities  are  good  men  and  women.  perfecUv 
capable  of  self-control,  honest,  efficient  members  of  society,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  original  observations  were  founded  too  esclusively  on  the  crimioil 
classes,  instead  of  on  the  whole  population.  It  is  important,  then,  to  get  awif— 
from  the  notion  of  irresponsibility  in  these  cases. 

While  men  are  free,  yet  each  in  a  different  way  and  the  freedom  of  ti 
wills  is  as  individual  as  their  countenances,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tl 
freedom  of  the  will  is  a  function  of  the  human  being,  and,  like  all  otii 
functions,  can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  exercise  or  the  lack  of  it. 
old  idea  of  "breaking  the  will"  was  aa  much  of  a  mistake  as  that  other  a 
fashioned  notion  contemporary  with  it  of  "hardening"  children  by  expc 
them  to  inclement  weather  and  severe  physical  trials.  The  will  may  I 
strengthened,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  it  and  if  not  exercised  it  may  not  h 
expected,  by  analogy,  at  least,  to  be  as  weak  and  fiabby  as  muscica  would  be  " 
under  similar  circumstanece.  The  training  of  the  will  by  self-denial  and  *el(- 
control  is  extremely  important.  When  there  is  an  hereditary  inflnenei>,  a  fam- 
ily trait  and  not  merely  an  acquired  character,  by  which  the  will  rather  e«il|_ 
passes  out  of  control,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  the  training  of  it  in  ei 
youth.  Without  such  training  men  may  find  it  impossible  to  make  up  t 
minds  to  deny  themselves  indulgence  of  many  kinds,  but  this  i 
they  have  not  free  will,  but  because  this  function  has  never  been  exerc 
Bufficienlly  to  enable  them  to  use  it  properly,  A  man  who  attempts  1 
gymnastic  feats  without  training  comes  a  cropper.  A  man  who 
cireun  I  stances  requiring  hard  muscle  exertion  will  fail  if  hia  musclts  h 
been  trained  to  bear  it.    The  same  thing  will  happen  with  the  will. 

Unfortunately  this  training  of  the  will  has  been  neglected  to  a  oonrider 
extent  in  modern  education,  and,  above  all,  in  mod<.'rn  familica,  i 
presence  of  but  one  or  two  children  concentrates  attention  on  thorn,  < 
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stimulating  them  when  young,  loading  to  self-cent iTodness  and.  above  all,  dis- 
couraging self-denial  in  any  way  and  preventing  that  development  of  thor- 
ough self-control  which  comes  in  the  well-regulated  large  family.  Besides, 
unfortunately  it  is  just  the  neurotic  individuals  who  most  need  thorough 
training  in  self-control  and  whose  parents  suffer  from  the  same  nervous  con- 
dition (for,  while  disease  is  not  inherited,  defects  are  inherited),  that  are 
deprived  of  such  regular  training  in  self-control  because  of  the  inability  of 
their  parents  to  regulate  either  themselves  or  others  properly.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  more  frequent  development  of  neurotic  symptoms  in  recent  years. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  strenuous  life  as  the  lack  of  training  of  the  will  so  that 
the  faculty  of  free  will  can  be  used  properly.  Lacking  this,  hysterical  symp- 
toms, unethical  tendencies,  lack  of  self-control  l)ecome  easily  manifest.  The 
training  that  would  prevent  these  should  come  early  in  life,  and  when  it  does 
not  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  for  it  later.  Just  as  far  as  possible,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  duty  of  the  psychotherapeutist  to  supply  by  suggestions  as  to 
training  and  discipline  for  the  educatioii  of  the  will  that  has  unfortunately 
been  missed. 


SECTION   XX 

psrcHOTiiERApy  ly  surgery 

CHAPTER  I 

PSYCHOTHERAPT  IN  OLD-TIME  SURGERY 

Surgery,  a  name  tleriveil  from  ehirurgy — handwork — might  seem  to  be 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  mechanical  and  technical  skill,  yet  there  has 
always  been  the  conviction  that  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind  towards  an 
operation  is  almost  as  importamt  a  factor  in  the  success  of  surgery  as  th« 
surgeon's  skill. 

Astrology  in  Surgery. — From  the  earliest  history  of  surgery  we  find  that 
astn^log}'  was  mainly  employed  in  order  to  determine  what  days  were  likely 
to  be  favorable,  and  what  unfavorable,  for  the  practice  of  such  surgical  pro- 
cedures as  were  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Certain  conjunctions  of  the  planets 
were  declared  ti>  be  particularly  unfavorable,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
declared  almost  absolutely  fatal :  others  were  said  to  be  especially  favorable. 
As  astronomical  and  anatomical  knowledge  grew,  more  and  more  details  were 
addeii  in  this  matter.  Definite  portions  of  the  bo<ly  were  supposed  to  be 
under  the  occult  influence  of  certain  constellations.  It  was  only  with  careful 
referenct^  to  tliese  ct>nstellations  then  that  surgical  procedures  or,  indeed,  the 
application  of  remeilies  of  any  kind,  might  be  undertaken.  All  remember  the 
picture  in  old  almanacs  of  a  man  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  around  him. 
and  the  i nil icat ions  tliat  referred  certain  of  these  signs  and  the  corresponding 
cimste nations  to  the  different  parts  of  the  boily. 

Vt'ne.^t'ttion  and  the  Stars. — Wlien  venesection  became  a  frequently  used 
remeily.  the  question  of  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  influence  of  the  stars 
was  an  important  element  in  it.  In  old  Babylonia,  noted  for  its  knowledge  f 
of  astronomy,  which  was  then  called  astrology*  without  any  of  our  derogatory 
nieaniniT  in  the  worI.  i^Ttain  p^^itions  of  the  planets  were  absolute  ci>ntra- 
indivations  f«>r  the  pt^rforniance  of  venesection.  Indeed,  astrology  often  fur- 
nished the  U»st  possible  excuses  for  the  failure  of  what  were  thought  to  be 
al»s«>lutoly  <[XH  itk-  nniittlit^.  When  the  remedies  did  not  succeeil,  their  fail- 
un»  was  attrilnited  to  their  being  taken  at  unfavorable  times  and  not  to  the 
reinetlies  thtinselves.  These  astrological  ideas  continued  to  influence  medicine, 
and.  aU've  all.  surgery,  ilown  almost  to  our  own  lime.  Galileo  and  Kepler 
made  hi.inx?ci>pes.  and  Mesmer  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  influence  of  the  stars  on 
human  constitutions.  In  fact,  very  few  important  patients  of  the  seventeenth 
and  fven  eiirhtet-nih  centuries  were  treated  medically  or  surgically  without 
due  referenitf  to  tlie  stars  at  the  time.    All  this  had  a  profound  influence  on 
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the  patient's  mind.  He  felt  that  every  precaution  was  bein^j  taken  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  failure  and  assure  favorable  ri»sults,  and  \u\  therefore,  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation  absolutely  confident  that  so  far  as  human  knowledge 
could  go,  everything  was  favorably  disposed  in  his  regard. 

Mental  Influence  in  Old  Hospitals. —It  is  rather  interesting  to  realize 
how  much  the  history  of  medicine  illustrates  the  profound  attention  that  was 
given  in  the  old  times  to  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  patients'  minds 
as  an  eminently  helpful  factor  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and,  above  all, 
in  convalescence.  In  the  great  health  resorts,  the  temple  hospitals  like  that 
at  Epidaurus,  or  even  the  city  hospital,  the  3]sculapeum  at  Athens,  the  ques- 
tion of  recreation  of  mind  was  evidently  considered  very  important.  At 
Athens,  the  two  city  theaters,  the  larger  one  seating  perhaps  50,000,  and  the 
smaller,  Odeon,  were  not  far  from  the  hospital.  At  Epidaurus,  a  theater 
seating  probably  12.000,  in  which  the  great  Greek  classic  plays  were  given ;  a 
Stadium,  seating  nearly  10,000,  in  which  athletic  contests  were  conducted,  and 
a  Hippodrome,  seating  (5,000,  in  which  animal  performances  might  be  wit- 
nessed, were  all  in  connection  with  the  temple  hospital.  Outdoor  sleeping 
apartments  were  provided ;  that  is,  the  patients  slept  under  a  colonnade,  and, 
in  general,  the  mental  and  physical  hygiene  of  modern  times  was  thoroughly 
anticipated.  All  of  this  was  considered  particularly  important  for  convales- 
cents. Patients  were  occupied,  while  in  bed,  with  various  interests.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  moved,  their  minds  were  occupied  with  all  sorts  of  inter- 
ests external  to  themselves,  and  especially  such  as  had  the  readiest  appeal  to 
humanity.     (See  bird's-eye  view,  facing  p.  9.) 

Medieval  Hospitals  and  the  Mind. — It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  conditions  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  While  we 
are  inclined  to  think  of  these  older  hospitals  as  surely  lacking  in  everything 
that  we  have  developed  in  our  modern  hospitals,  they  prove,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  anticipated  most  of  our  hospital  improvements.  They  were  of  single 
story  construction,  with  large  windows  high  up  in  the  wall  so  that  there 
could  be  no  drafts,  with  a  balcony  on  which  patients  could  sit  in  the  sun,  with 
arrangements  for  procuring  privacy  rather  easily  by  means  of  sliding  parti- 
tions, with  tiled  floors,  and,  above  all,  with  pictures  on  the  walls,  some  of  them 
the  products  of  the  brush  of  the  great  artists  of  the  old  time  and  which  would 
serve  to  occupy  patients'  minds.  Probably  nothing  is  worse  for  patients  who 
are  convalescing  from  illness  or  operation  than  to  be  left  to  their  own  thoughts. 
Often  they  must  not  be  talked  to  overmuch,  or  permitted  the  exertion  of  con- 
versation or  of  reading,  yet  they  must  have  some  occupation  of  mind.  The 
frescoes  painted  directly  on  the  walls  of  the  old  hospitals  were  eminently  psy- 
chotherapeutic in  this  respect,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  imitate  them. 
Besides,  the  patients  had  the  opportunity  every  morning  to  hear  Mass,  which 
was  said  at  an  altar  at  an  end  of  the  ward,  and  certain  religious  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  sister  nurses  each  afternoon.  How  much  of  consolation  this 
was  to  believing  patients  at  a  time  when  all  were  believers  is  rather  easy  to 
understand. 

Medieval  Surgeons  and  Mental  Influence.— Some  of  the  insistence  on 
this  favorable  statt^  of  mind  for  operations  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  One  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
Mondeville,  whose  text-book  has  recently  bet»n  published  in  both  France  and 
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(iermanv.  I  have  translated  in  '"Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine"  *  some  of  his 
emphatic  expressions,  which  show  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  keep  the 
patient  in  as  favorahle  a  state  of  mind  as  possible  before  and  after  operations. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  sng^et^t  that  someone  should  be  deliberately  called  in  to 
tell  him  jokes.  He  said,  **Let  the  surgeon  take  care  to  regulate  the  whole 
regimen  of  the  patient's  life  for  joy  and  happiness  by  promising  that  he  will 
soon  l>e  well,  by  allowing  his  relatives  and  special  friends  to  cheer  him,  and 
by  having  someone  to  tell  him  jokes,  and  let  him  be  solaced  also  by  music  on 
the  viol  or  psalter^'.  The  surgeon  must  forbid  anger,  hatred,  and  sadness 
in  the  patient,  and  remind  him  that  the  body  grows  fat  from  joy  and  thin 
from  sadness.  He  must  insist  on  the  patient  obeying  him  faithfully  in  all 
things."  He  repeats  with  approval  the  expression  of  Avicenna  that  "often 
the  confidence  of  the  patient  in  his  physician  does  more  for  the  cure  of  his 
disease  than  the  physician  with  all  his  remedies." 

Mondeville  was  but  one  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  medieval  period  who 
dwelt  on  this.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  find  corresponding  expressions  in  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Hugh  of  Lucca,  Theodoric,  or  even 
earlier  among  the  great  Arabian  physicians  and  surgeons.  Bhazes,  for  in- 
stance, declarefl  that  ^'physicians  ought  to  console  their  patients  even  if  the 
signs  of  impending  death  seem  to  be  present,  for  the  bodies  of  men  are  de- 
pendent on  their  spirits."  He  considered  that  the  most  valuable  thing  for 
the  physician  to  do  was  to  increase. the  patient's  natural  vitality.  Hence  his 
advice:  "In  treating  a  patient,  let  your  first  thought  be  to  strengthen  hi? 
natural  vitality.  If  you  strengthen  that,  you  remove  ever  so  many  ills  without 
more  ado.  If  you  weaken  it,  however,  by  the  remedies  that  you  use,  you  always 
work  harm."  Another  of  his  aphorisms  seems  worth  while  quoting:  '*The 
patient  who  consults  a  great  many  physicians  is  likely  to  have  a  verv'  confused 
state  of  mind."  For  him  a  confused  state  of  mind  evidently  meant  a  lessened 
tendencv  to  recovery. 

Surgical  Lesioni  Influenced. — The  Kind's  touch  in  England,  which  so 
often  proved  beneficial  for  scrofulous  patients,  illustrates  very  well  how  much 
strong  mental  influence  may  avail  even  in  cases  where  surgery  seems  surely 
indicated.  Many  cases  of  epilepsy  were  also  greatly  benefited  by  the  King's 
touch,  and,  indeed,  in  tliis  matter  there  are  probably  many  more  cases  of  the 
cure  of  epilepsy,  or  at  least  relief  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  affection, 
reported  as  following  the  King's  touch  than  after  operation  in  the  modem 
time.  In  both  sets  of  cases  we  are  now  confident  that  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced came  through  the  minds  of  the  patients.  When,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mesmerism  began  to  attract  attention,  investigators  and  experi- 
menters on  the  subject  were  able  to  show  that  many  pains  and  aches  could  be 
greatly  benefited  by  psychic  treatment.  The  painful  conditions  following  frac- 
tures and  sprains  proved  to  be  particularly  amenable  to  mental  influence 
exerted  in  this  special  way.  As  we  approach  the  modem  time,  there  comes 
to  be  a  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  mind  may  produce  many  pains 
and  aches  which  seem  due  to  purely  physical  conditions  that  might  be  expected 
to  yield  only  to  physical  treatment.  A  corresponding  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  lessen  and  even  suppress  actual  physical  pain  is  almost  a  cor- 
rollary  of  this. 

•  Fordham  University  Press,  1911. 
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Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  declared,  as  I  have  quoted  in  the  section  on  "Diseases 
of  the  Muscular  and  Articular  System,"  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  painful 
joint  conditions  that  he  saw  among  his  better-to-do  patients  were  of  the  hys- 
terical or  neurotic  type.  Sir  James  Paget  thought  this  expression  of  Brodie 
an  exaggeration,  but  acknowledged  that  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  all  his  cases 
in  both  hospital  and  private  practice  were  due  to  hysteria.  In  those  days  most 
of  the  painful  conditions  were  considered  to  belong  rather  to  surgery  than  to 
medicine,  so  that  these  opinions  represent  very  well  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  these  cases  during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  great  practical  surgeons,  and  especially 
those  who  have  taught  us  how  to  treat  individual  patients  rather  than  their 
diseases — for  it  is  quite  as  true  in  surgery  as  in  medicine  that  tlie  patient  is 
more  than  his  disease — have  made  distinct  contributions  to  the  department 
of  psychotherapy  in  surgery.  Dr.  Hilton's  great  book  on  "Rest  and  Pain"  is 
full  of  psychotherapy.  His  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  when  patients'  minds 
and  bodies  are  set  at  rest,  all  sorts  of  serious  conditions  proceed  to  get  better. 
The  rest  of  mind,  the  cessation  of  worry,  the  presence  of  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  recovery,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  physical  measures.  Young  surgeons 
particularly  probably  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  advice  of  the  old 
Scotch  surgical  professor  at  Edinburgh  wlio  suggests  to  his  pupils  that  they 
should  read  Hilton's  "Rest  and  Pain"  at  least  once  a  year. 


CHAPTER  II 

MENTAL  INFLUENCE  BEFORE  OPERATION 

Much  may  be  done  during  the  preparation  for  operation  to  put  the  patient 
in  the  most  suitable  condition  for  the  manifestation  of  health v  reaction  of  lis- 
sue  and  of  normal  convalescence.  Many  patients  do  not  come  for  operation  un- 
til their  health  has  been  somewhat  impaired  at  least  by  the  condition  recjuiring 
operation.  Not  infrequently  a  good  proportion  of  this  impairment  of  health 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  lesion  that  is  present  as  to  the  worry  over  it  and  the 
anxiety  and  solicitude  which  its  development  has  occasioned.  If  the  lesion  is 
in  connection  with  the  digestive  tract,  this  is  particularly  likely  to  be  true,  and 
nutrition  will  often  have  been  sadly  interfered  with,  not  so  much  by  direct 
influence  of  the  pathological  condition  as  by  the  unfavorable  mental  influence 
developing  in  connection  with  it.  We  know  now  tliat  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  an  indigestion  which  is  entirely  above  the  neck  to  make  rather  serious 
inroads  upon  the  health  of  the  patient,  by  producing  dislike  for  food  or  at 
least  such  loss  of  appetite  as  leads  to  considerable  reduction  in  weight.  In 
such  cases  there  are  often  complications,  sucli  as  tendencies  to  constipation, 
that  still  further  impair  health  or  at  least  reduce  vitality  and  therefore  ham- 
per that  healthy  reaction  which  should  occur  after  operation  in  order  to  assure 
normal  convalescence. 

Accessory  Neuroses. — In  many  of  these  cases,  even  where  there  is  a 
definite  lesion  present,  the  patient  can  be  brou^Iit  up  to  normal  weight,  or  at 
least  his  condition  can  be  greatly  improved  by  medical  treatment  accompanied 
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by  such  attention  fo  his  state  of  mind  as  will  neutralize  its  unfavorable 
ence.  If  he  can  be  made  to  undemtaDil  that  a  definite  t-ffort  ti>  ii«.iTa» 
weight  and  to  liring  back  his  strength  will  he  of  aRsietanco  in  recovery  from 
the  operation,  and  that  the  rcestablisliment  of  certain  habits  of  oaliug  aod 
caring  for  himself  will  do  much  to  help  in  this,  very  desirable  ohangcfl  for  thr 
better  in  his  general  health  may  be  brought  about.  This  is  illustrat*^  im 
well  by  what  happens  in  certain  incurable  cancer  cases.  The  patients  olt*a 
have  lost  considerable  weight,  even  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  before  an  operaticm 
is  decided  on,  and  then  when  the  operation  is  performed  their  cancer  is  fcuiA 
to  be  inoperable.  After  the  exploration  the  patient  is  not  tohl  this,  bol  i* 
mercifully  spared  and  is  assured  that  now  he  ought  to  get  better,  sincT  la 
operation  has  been  performed.  Such  patients  have  been  known  to  pain 
twenty,  thirty,  and  in  one  case  I  believe  over  fortj'  pounds  as  the  result  of  IV 
mental  influence  of  this  suggestion  and  the  resumption  of  former  habits  of 
life  to  some  extent  at  least,  consequent  upon  the  neutralization  of  the  unfatio 
able  state  of  mind  into  which  tiioy  had  sunk  before  through  over-solid indt 
about  themselves.  If  even  the  depressing  clfect  of  the  toxina  of  cancer  nn 
thus  be  overcome,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  can  be  accoiupliibed 
when  there  is  no  such  physical  factor  at  work. 

Dominant  Ideas. — Aa  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  recognized  that  pitiats 
may  bo,  and  indeud  frequently  are.  bc^iides  their  delinite  pathological  condi- 
tions, under  the  influence  of  dominant  ideas  which  must  be  rccngnixtrd  uk) 
as  far  as  possible  neutralised.  Some  of  them  have  persuasions  with  regai^ 
to  food  and  the  amount  that  they  can  eat,  others  have  removed  mnuy  im- 
portant nutritious  articles  from  their  diet  and  are  quite  sure  that  any  alt«inpl 
on  their  part  to  take  such  articles  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  indigestion,  asd 
still  others  have  habits  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  fluidi  ihil 
they  take  at  meals  and  between  meals  and,  above  all,  the  lack  of  Huid*  in 
their  diet  which  need  to  be  overcome.  Unless  such  ideas  arc  counteract*'*!  thtw 
is  difBculty  even  in  convalescence,  and  very  often  they  have  brought  patifoti 
into  physical  conditions  in  which  whatever  pathological  condition  is  pre«Qt 
is  emphasized  by  that  over-attention  which  the  nervous  system  is  bo  prone 
to  give  to  even  slight  sensations  when  the  organism  is  in  a  state  of  lowend 
nutrition. 

In  not  a  few  of  these  cases  the  bringing  of  the  patient  up  to  tlie  nomul 
condition  of  weight  and  health,  and  the  removal  of  the  influence  of  dominaai 
ideas,  will  perhaps  also  remove  many  of  the  indications  for  ojK'ration.  Tbrff 
are  many  patients,  and  especially  such  as  are  reasonably  educated  and  have 
some  leisure,  who  get  certain  of  their  organs  on  their  ininda  ami  pruhiee 
symptoms  or  emphasize  such  symptoms  as  are  present  until  it  seems  as  tbou^ 
an  operation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  lift  their  burden  of  diuiimfuft  >iui 
permit  them  to  go  on  again  with  their  work.  We  have  all  known  of  phyaieiin* 
who  felt  sure  that  tijey  ought  to  be  operated  on  for  such  conditions  05  gastric 
ulcer  or  duodenal  ulcer,  though  subsequent  developments  in  tlie  rase,  wlieD 
they  were  persuaded  to  put  off  operation  and  made  to  reform  certain  ill- 
advised  habits,  proved  thai  no  such  lesion  as  they  suspected  had  ev<-r  bnB 
pn-sent.  Indeed,  some  of  these  physicians  and  even  surgeons  have  iti8L>tcii  w 
much  that  surgical  friends  occasionally  have  operated  on  them  and  have  toaai 
nothing  lo  justify  the  ojieration. 
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Some  of  tliesi*  states  in  connection  with  discomfort  of  various  kinds  in 
the  ahdomen  have  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Abdominal  Discomfort, 
and  some  illustrations  of  useless  operations  given.  We  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  pathological  suggestion  in  the  air  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  in  medical  journals,  but  even  in  the  secular  press,  and  that  this 
concentrates  the  attention  of  patients  on  comparatively  slight  discomforts  and 
leads  to  the  exaggeration  of  them  until  even  an  operation  seems  a  welcome 
relief  for  them. 

Operatiye  Pennasionti — ^liile  surgical  operations  are  in  practically  all 
cases  mutilations,  they  are  absolutely  necessary  under  certain  circumstances, 
are  often,  indeed,  life-saving,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  saved 
mankind  a  great  deal  of  discomfort.  Surgeons  are  agreed,  however,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  performed  unless  they  hold  out  a  definite  promise  of  physical 
relief.  It  is  extremely  important,  then,  that  patients  must  not  become  per- 
suaded of  the  need  of  an  operation  in  their  cases  unless  surgical  intervention 
is  really  necessary.  This  is  as  true  for  physicians  and  even  surgeons  them- 
selves, as  I  have  said,  as  it  is  for  the  general  public.  Women  are  much  more 
susceptible  than  men  to  operation  suggestions,  and  since  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  talk  about  their  operations,  not  only  has  the  deterrent  idea  of  sur- 
gical multilation  been  greatly  lessened,  but  there  has  actually  develoj)ed  in 
many  of  them  a  morbid  fascination  for  a  similar  experience  with  all  its  attrac- 
tion of  attention  and  promised  occupation  of  mind  for  the  woman  of  leisure. 

This  phase  of  the  necessity  for  favorable  mental  influence  has  been  espe- 
cially emphasized  in  the  chapters  on  G}'necology.  Unless,  therefore,  there  are 
very  definite  indications,  operations  must  not  l>e  j)erformed,  for  they  will 
relieve,  as  a  rule,  only  for  the  time  being,  and  further  operations  may  have 
to  be  done  to  no  purpose.  Any  physician  of  reasonably  large  experience  has 
seen  such  cases.  Patients  get  the  idea  of  an  operation  as  their  one  hope,  and 
then  nothing  less  than  that  will  produce  such  diversion  of  mind  as  will  bring 
relief  of  symptoms.  It  is  important  in  these  cases  that  such  patients  should 
not  have  operations  suggested  to  them.  Once  the  suggestion  takes  hold,  they 
do  not  use  their  reserve  energy  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  out  effectively  other 
remedies  that  may  be  given.  They  distrust  all  remedial  measures,  think  that 
at  most  they  can  be  only  palliative,  and  so  do  not  add  to  other  forms  of  thera- 
peutics the  power  of  psychotherapy  to  cure  them. 

Besides  the  abdominal  conditions,  there  are  certain  tuberculous  conditions 
with  regard  to  which  this  seems  to  be  particularly  true.  I  have  seen  enlarged 
cervical  glands  disappear  without  discharge  when  patients  have  taken  up  the 
outdoor  life,  and,  above  all,  when  they  have  gone  out  of  the  city  and  have 
lived  the  regime  proper  for  those  in  whom  tubercle  bacilli  are  growing.  If 
such  patients,  however,  once  become  persuaded  that  their  glands  must  be 
operated  on,  they  are  likely  to  need,  if  not  active  intervention,  at  least  the 
discharge  of  material  from  their  tuberculous  lesions  before  they  g^t  weft. 
Operations  of  a  radical  character  for  tuberculosis  used  to  be  much  more  popu- 
lar than  thev  are  now,  when  we  are  likelv  to  think  that  nature  can  do  more  for 
tuberculous  lesions  in  nearly  all  cases  than  the  most  skillful  surgerv. 

Fractures  and  the  Mind. — In  such  surgical  conditions  as  fractures  and 
dislocations,  a  change  has  come  alH)ut  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  at  least  in 
many  hands,  that  seems  entirely  physical  in  its  effect,  yet  has  undoubtedly 
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exerted  important  peyt-hic  influences  favorable  to  recoven-  which  deservp  I 
be  noted.  In  dislocalions  and  fractures,  and  particularly  the  latter,  it  was  tf 
cuHtoin  in  the  past  to  do  Ihc  fractured  limb  up  in  bandages  and  then  Icai 
it  until  krutting  of  the  bones,  or,  in  dislocations,  healing  of  the  soft  tissaq 
had  taken  place.  Apparently  it  was  forgotten  that  this  eminently  artificii 
condition  was  not  conducive  to  that  healthy  reaction  of  tissues  for  reparatin 
purposes  which  niuet  be  expected  in  these  cases.  Circulation  was  not  so  gpoA 
because  of  the  constrictive  effect  of  the  bandages;  vitality  not  so  high  berauM 
of  failure  of  nervous  activity  in  absolute  immohility;  the  returi 
culation  was  somewhat  hampered  because  there  were  no  contractions  of  mus- 
cles; and  all  the  conditions  were  distinctly  unfavorable,  though  nature  » 
expected  not  only  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  part,  but  bring  about  t 
added  functions  of  repair.  In  spite  of  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  conditioii% 
nature  was  able,  as  a  rule,  to  do  so.  Prof.  Lucas  Champion^re  retntroduMd 
the  older  method  of  treating  fractures  and  dislocations  more  openly  and  ( 
even  using  certain  manipulations,  passive  movements,  and  massage  in  < 
to  encourage  the  circulation  and  the  natural  vitality  of  the  limb. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  influence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  thit 
deserves  to  be  recalled.  When  the  fracture  is  hidden  away  for  many  days  * 
the  patient  is  not  absolutely  sure  whether  it  is  getting  on  well  or  not.  solicitudi' 
or  anxiety  is  awakened  in  some  minds  that  prevents,  or  at  least  delays,  n 
healthy  repair.  It  is  well  known  by  surgeons  that  fractures  do  not  heal  s 
after  accidents  in  which  there  has  been  considerable  shock,  or  in  which  tbt 
simultaneous  death  of  a  friend  seriously  disturbs  the  patient's  mind.  Nor  da 
fractures  heal  so  well  if  the  patient  is  worried  about  business  affairs  or  s 
ously  disturbed  over  family  matters.  Among  sensitive  patients,  a  state  ( 
mind  not  unlike  that  produced  by  worry  or  shock  may  develop  as  a  < 
(juence  of  the  dread  that  the  fracture  may  not  heal  properly,  or  that  thw 
may  be  deformity,  or  that  when  the  surgeon  removes  the  bandages  he  may  &aS 
it  necessary  either  to  break  it  again  or  do  something  that  would  involve  c 
siderable  discomfort.  These  patients  need  reassurance.  If  the  surgeon  t 
the  broken  limb  occasionally,  and.  by  manipulation  and  passive  movemeota 
such  as  may  properly  be  used,  assures  himself  as  to  its  condition,  the  patieot^ 
mind  is  much  better  satisfied  and  that  inhibition  of  trophic  processes  whiet 
otherwise  eonietiraes  occurs   is  prevented. 

Incisioni  and  Sn^eition. — Something  of  this  same  psychotherapeutic  i» 
fluenee  is  noted  with  regard  to  the  healing  of  incisions  when  these  are  not  h  " 
without  inspection  too  long.  The  newer  surgical  customs  of  comparali*6ty 
few  dressings,  so  that  the  wound  may  easily  be  inspected  and  the  patient  may 
be  completely  assured  with  regard  to  it,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  good  infio- 
ence  in  bringing  about  more  rapid  repair.  Air  is  the  best  enviroamcat  for 
a  healing  as  well  as  a  healthy  skin,  and  mental  trust  is  best  for  the  patimfa 
power  of  repair.  In  vigorous  individuals  such  repair  will  occur  anyhow.  It  i* 
in  those  of  delicate  health,  neurotic  disposition,  and  psych o neurf it ic  ten- 
dencies, that  reassurances  are  needed.  Often  their  physical  condition  is  B 
that  they  need  every  possible  aid  in  bringing  about  complete  repair.  Thtit 
state  of  mind,  then,  must  be  noted  carefully,  and  any  inhibitory  ideas  that 
may  be  present  because  of  over-anxiety  as  to  how  the  incision  is  fating  c 
must  be  removed.    This  does  not  mean  that  patients'  whJms  should  be  jrieldai 
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to  in  the  matter  of  over-solicitude  about  their  condition,  but  that  proper  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  inhibition  of  trophic  influences  through  unfavorable 
mental  states  just  as  far  as  is  possible.  Most  surgeons  of  experience  do  these 
things  in  the  proper  way  by  instinct  from  the  beginning,  or  by  a  tactful  habit, 
which  develops  in  their  surgical  experience  of  adapting  themselves  to  indi- 
vidual patients.  It  is  well  to  realize,  however,  that  such  mental  attitudes  are 
extremely  important  and  must  be  deliberately  treated  by  the  surgeon. 

Pseudo-rabies. — Certain  conditions  usually  treat t*d  of  as  surgical  have 
mental  relations  that  are  verv*  interesting.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  pseudo-rabies  occurs;  that  is,  persons  are  bitten  by  a 
dog,  become  seriously  disturbed  over  the  possibility  of  rabies  developing,  and 
after  brooding  over  this  for  a  time  their  mind  gives  way  and  there  is  either 
a  neurosis  simulating  many  s>7nptoms  of  true  rabies,  or  a  state  of  collapse 
from  fright  in  which  even  death  may  take  place.  These  cases  are  not  frequent. 
Their  occurrence  is  taken  by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  animal  ex- 
perimentation as  a  proof  that  rabies  is  always  some  such  delusion,  and  that 
it  is  due  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  significance  of  dog-bites  by  the  medical 
profession  that  the  symptom  complex  known  as  rabies  has  come  into  exist- 
ence. This  is,  of  course,  nonsense,  and  many  true  cases  of  rabies  occur.  Since, 
however,  these  other  cases  provide  the  opportunity  for  argument  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are.  WTien  a  patient  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  that  has  not  died  from  rabies 
within  three  weeks  after  the  bite,  there  is  practical  certainty  that  the  animal 
did  not  have  and  could  not  conmiunicate  rabies.  The  cases  of  hydrophobia 
with  long  incubation  periods  are  rather  dubious,  and  the  general  impression 
now  is  that  there  has  been  subsequent  infection.  Patients  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  overTihelming  dread  of  the  development  of  rabies  must  be  taken 
seriously  and  their  cases  treated  by  mental  influence.  Suggestion,  instruction, 
and  the  neutralization  of  wrong  ideas  by  reference  to  authorities  in  the  mat- 
ter, must  be  used  to  overcome  the  unfortunate  state  of  mind  which  may,  if 
allowed  to  continue  and,  above  all,  to  develop,  prove  serious  for  the  individual. 

Pseudo-rabies  is  but  a  type,  though  the  most  serious  and  perhaps  most  fre- 
quent of  what  may  be  called  surgical  psycho-neuroses.  There  are  others. 
Imaginary  syphilis  is  an  affection  that  often  causes  worry  and  trouble  to  pa- 
tient and  physician.  Ilerpps  preputialis  with  mental  symptoms  is  almost  as 
bad.  Thee  are  mental  infections  of  various  kinds.  There  are  many  neoplastic 
persuasions  and  toxic  suggestions  that  must  be  treated  with  tact  and  firmness. 
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Nowhere  in  the  domain  of  surgery  is  tlie  influence  of  the  mind  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  production  of  anesthesia  for  <urgital  purposes.  It  is  well 
known  that  intense  preoccupation  of  mind  will  make  an  individual  com- 
pletely an(»sthotic  vmu  for  very  severe  injuries.  In  battle  men  fre<]uently  are 
severelv  wounded,  vet  do  not  know  it,  or  at  least  have  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  wound  and  of  the  pain  that  ordinarily  would  be  inflicted  by  it.    In  the 
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midst  of  jmnic-s,  as  during  fires,  or  when  crowds  are  trving  to  get  out  of  build- 
ings raj»idl\\  jHfiple  oftrn  i^uffer  severe  injuries  and  know  notliing  about  them. 
The  ston'  of  the  woman  who  lost  her  ear  in  the  theater  panie  and  was  quite 
unaware  of  it  until  her  attention  was  called  to  it.  is  only  one  of  many  striking 
examples.  ^len  have  been  known  to  walk  round  even  with  a  broken  leg,  or 
with  a  dislocation  with  which  it  proved  quite  impossible  for  them  to  move, 
once  their  mental  preoccupation  for  others  ceased  and  they  had  time  to  think 
about  themselves.  Anesthetic  incidents  under  c-onditions  in  which  great  pain 
might  well  be  expected  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  evidently  possible  so  com- 
pletely to  ♦X'cupy  the  mind  that  pain  sensations  cannot  find  their  way  into  the 
consciousness. 

Pain  and  Diyenion  of  Mind. — From  very  old  times,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  this  power  of  the  mind  to  prevent  jMiin,  and  often  with  some 
results.  In  preane>thetic  surgery,  minor  operations  wert-  pt-rformed  rapidly, 
beginning  just  after  the  patient's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  something 
else  besides  the  thought  of  the  operation.  Pain  is,  of  course,  much  less  tolera- 
ble and  seems  to  the  sufferer  at  least  to  be  much  more  severe  whenever  the 
attention  is  eoncentrat^'d  on  it.  Specialists  in  nervous  diseases,  during 
the  pnH-ess  of  eliciting  complaints  of  pain  or  tenderness  while  employ- 
ing movements  or  manipulations,  usually  try  to  attract  the  patient's 
attention  as  much  as  pi^ssible  to  something  else,  in  order  to  determine 
just  how  much  genuine  pain  or  tenderness  is  present.  Often  it  is  found 
that,  while  a  part  of  the  body  is  c<»mplained  of  as  exquisitely  tender 
or  it  is  averrc-d  that  a  joint  cannot  bt-  touched  or  a  limb  moved  without  severe 
l^in,  wlien  ilie  patient's  attention  is  attracted  strf»ngly  to  s->meihing  else, 
dtvp  ivil}vitions  may  be  practiced  and  rather  extensive  manipulations  can  be 
made  without  cx-»mplaint.  In  these  c-ases  very  often  the  pain  is  not  imaginary, 
but  is  slight,  due  to  some  physical  basis,  and  has  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  ct»necntration  of  attention  on  it.  This  yiart,  at  least  of  the  pain,  may  be 
removeil  bv  an  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  principle  is  valuable  when  there  is 
question  of  min«»r  operations, 

Surgei^ns  have  ofti  n  taken  advantage  of  this  power  of  distraction  of  at- 
tention to  relieve  pain  in  surgical  manipulations.  The  story  is  told  of  the 
French  suri^^^n.  Pupi;Mron.  tl^at  he  was  t-alled  one  dav  to  see  a  ladv  whom  he 
knew  very  well  in  order  to  determine  the  form  of  injury  from  which  she  was 
su5iT:ni:.  He  found  iliat  she  had  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  during 
the  Hiari-pulaiions.  in  ordtT  to  make  his  diagnosis,  he  almost  inevitably  in- 
flict tti  I'-'Hsidi rahle  ]\ain.  She  c^->m plained  very  bitterly  and  told  him  that  she 
UHi^i ?«:«>•.:  tl;at  he  was  very  ri-»ugh  with  his  h«"»spital  patients,  but  he  must  not 
be  n^r.gh  w::h  her.  He  h?A  h«»ld  of  her  hand  at  the  moment,  and,  just  before 
grasp: Tij:  the  ami  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  manipulations  nec^essary  i*"* 
reiiiui^  the  disltx-ation.  he  slapped  her  facv  and  told  her  that  she  must  not 
talk  to  h:ni  while  he  was  Tr*;aiinir  her.  Needless  lo  say,  she  was  deeply  shocked. 
R  ton-  her  shivk  had  passcxi  away,  Dupuymen  had  completed  the  reduction  of 
the  disl'X-ati«'n.  and  in  hor  preoccupation  of  mind  she  felt  almost  no  ptin. 
She  n:iiarknl  aftvrwar-.^s.  however,  that  she  had  suffered  s^  much  mental 
aniruish  froTii  his  v.r.- \>\:t-:  riMisrhness  that  she  was  not  sure  whether,  after 
all,  she  l.av:  Vnnn  rts]^v  >r»«red  in  her  fe^'lin<rs. 

*  ■  ^ 

Sypnotic  Anesthesia. — When,  in  the  f.rst  half  of  the  nineteenth  oenturv. 
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scientific  attention  was  seriously  attracted  to  hypnotism,  it  was  hopeil  that  this 
would  prove  an  effective  means  of  producing  anesthesia  during  surgical  oper- 
ations or  at  least  of  greatly  lessening  pain.  The  hope  was  not  disappointed. 
There  was  a  discussion  on  the  subject  before  the  Medical  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London  in  1840,  and  in  1843  Dr.  Eliotson  \»T0te  a  work  with  the  title, 
"Numerous  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  Without  Pain  in  the  ilesmeric 
State.''  In  1846  Sir  John  Forbes  wrote  in  his  Review  that  "the  testimony  as 
to  the  value  of  hypnotism  as  an  anesthetic  is  now  of  so  varied  and  extensive 
a  kind  as  to  require  an  immediate  and  complete  trial  of  the  practice  in  sur- 
gical cases."  At  the  end  of  tliat  same  year,  ether  as  an  anesthetic  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  the  first  case  was  reported  under  the  caption 
"Animal  Magnetism  Supersedeil/"'  which  shows  how  much  attention  tlie  pre- 
vious attempts  at  hypnotic  anesthesia  had  attracted.  After  this,  hypnotism 
was  given  up  for  anesthetic  pur|)oses  except  by  a  few  enthusiastic  students 
of  it.  These,  however,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  much  with  it.  Dr.  Es- 
daile,  in  India,  succeeded  in  doing  all  sorts  of  operations  under  hj-pnotism. 
Dr.  Milne  Bramwell,  in  "Hypnotism,  Its  History,  Practic-e  and  Theor}-'' 
(London,  190(>).  lays  down  the  rules  for  hypnosis  for  anesthetic  purposes. 
They  are  eminently  practical. 

While  hypnotism  can  be  used  to  produce  anesthesia,  it  has  many  disad- 
vantages. The  length  of  the  hypnosis  cannot  always  be  arranged  so  as  to 
assure  anesthesia  during  the  whole  of  an  operation,  while  in  some  cases  it 
will  continue  after  the  operation  for  some  time  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  hypnotist  to  bring  the  patient  to  himself.  Besides,  the  depth  of 
the  hypnosis  cannot  always  be  assured,  and  sometimes  some  sensation  re- 
mains. Patients  will  groan  and  wince  and  move,  though,  of  course,  under 
ether  or  chloroform  such  manifestations  may  take  place,  yet  the  patient  after- 
wards will  give  every  assurance  that  not  the  slightest  pain  was  felt.  In  some 
cases,  however,  even  where  the  pain  sensation  is  not  severe  during  an  operation 
under  hypnosis,  it  may,  nevertheless,  prove  sufficient,  when  continued  for 
some  time,  to  bring  the  patient  out  of  the  hypnotic  state. 

For  short  operations  of  minor  character,  undoubtedly  hypnosis  can  be 
employed  successfully.  As  we  explain  in  the  chapter  on  Hypnotism,  anyone 
can  produce  hypnosis  who  has  confidence  in  his  o^ti  power  and  in  whom  the 
patient  has  trust.  There  is  no  need  of  a  special  hypnotist,  and  there  is  no 
special  faculty  required.  There  should  be  some  familiarity  with  procedures, 
but  any  man  has  just  as  much  hypnotic  power  as  another.  The  influence  does 
not  pass  from  the  operator  to  the  subject,  but  is  due  to  the  subjwt's  concen- 
tration of  his  attention  so  that  there  is  a  short  circuiting  of  association  tracts 
within  the  brain  very  probably,  which  does  not  i)ermit  the  entrance  into  con- 
sciousness of  sensations  through  any  path  except  one  or  two,  usually  that  of 
hearing,  and  sometimes  of  sight,  less  fre<iuent]y  of  other  sensations. 

Concentration  of  Attention. — In  a  great  many  cases  of  minor  operations, 
such  as  the  opening  of  a  boil  or  of  a  small  abscess,  the  pulling  of  a  tooth,  the 
lancing  of  a  gum,  or  other  such  procedures,  a  surgeon  who  is  confident  in  his 
own  mental  power  over  his  patient  can  rather  easily  produce  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  discomfort  of  the  surgical  proceihire  is  greatly  minimized.  There 
are  certain  physical  helps  for  this.  For  instance,  if  patients  are  asked  to 
breathe  rapidly  and  deeply  for  a  few  minutes,  tliere  is  a  hyperoxygenation 
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of  the  blood  which  seems  to  obtund  sensibility.  If  patients  are  told  of  this, 
and  then  made  to  breathe  rapidly  for  a  half  a  miniit<?  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  consciously  their  deep,  rapid  breathing  even  wiien  pain  is  noted,  a 
state  of  mind  is  produced  from  concentration  of  attc^ntion  on  their  breathing 
in  which  painful  sensations  are  greatly  obtunded.  The  effect  is  probably  more 
mental  than  physical,  and  is  well  worth  while  trying  because  of  the  amount 
of  pain  it  often  saves. 

Waking  Suggestion. — Without  resort  to  hypnotism,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  mental  suggestion  in  the  waking  state  to  lessen  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations  and  maneuvers.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  nervous  per- 
sons, who  will  otherwise  emphasize  their  discomfort,  and  for  those  of  lesser 
intelligence,  children,  and  the  like.  Esdaile's  experiences  in  India  show  how 
much  can  be  done  in  this  way.  Often  the  hypnosis  was  so  slight  that  the 
patients  were  perfectly  cognizant  of  everything  that  went  on  around  them, 
yet  under  the  compelling  influence  of  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  whom 
they  trusted  completely,  they  did  not  complain  of  pain  nor  wince  even  when 
considerable  surgical  intervention  was  practiced,  and  they  always  assured 
their  friends  afterwards  that  they  had  felt  nothing.  I  know  an  American 
physician  who  has  an  almost  similar  power  over  negroes.  Ordinarily  it 
requires  more  of  an  anesthetic  to  produce  insensitiveness  to  pain  in  the 
negro  than  in  a  white  person.  By  personal  assurance,  by  the  absolute 
securing  of  their  confidence,  and  through  their  trust  in  him,  this  man  is  able 
to  produce  anesthesia  without  the  use  of  more  than  a  minimum  quantity  of 
the  anesthetic.  He  is  able  to  do  the  same  thing  with  children,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  well  known  that  mental  influence  over  them  is  extremely  important  in 
limiting  the  amount  of  anesthetic  that  will  be  necessary. 

Personality  of  Anesthetist. — Some  anesthetists  by  their  personal  influ- 
ence are  able  to  bring  patients  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic  with  much 
less  excitement  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  the  use  of  much  less  of  the  anes- 
thetic than  others.  It  is  the  same  question  of  personal  influence  that  extends 
through  all  medicine.  Some  men  seem  to  have  it  naturally,  and  others  not, 
though  to  some  extent,  at  least,  it  may  be  cultivated.  Of  course,  it  is  now 
well  understood  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  a  patient  be  forced  to 
take  an  anesthetic.  This  is  as  true  for  a  child  as  for  any  other  patient.  Only 
a  little  management  is  required  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  even  a  young 
child.  Above  all,  there  must  be  no  struggling,  and  while  there  may  be  a 
passing  stage  of  excitement,  which  cannot  be  entirely  controlled,  this  can  be 
eliminated  by  those  who  are  skillful.  It  may  be  necessary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children,  for  the  little  patients  to  become  familiar  with  the  anesthetist. 
Thev  sliould  see  liini  on  several  occasions  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  know  him.  I'he  presence  of  a  stranger  is  enough  of  itself  to  excite  chil- 
dren and  make  them  suspicious  and  resentful  of  any  manipulations.  It  may 
be  well  for  them  to  have  breathed  through  the  cone  on  several  occasions  and 
to  play  a  sort  of  game  with  it.  In  this  way  children  will  often  go  under  an 
anesthetic  without  any  struggle  or  excitement. 

It  seems  a  little  childish  to  suggest  similar  procedures  with  grown  pa- 
tients, but  even  surgeons  of  long  experience  with  the  older  methods  who 
have  insisted  on  the  trial  being  made  on  their  patients  have  found  much 
benefit  from  it.     Familiarity  with  the  anesthetist  and  even  with  the  inhaler 
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and  the  breathing  through  it  on  several  occasions  beforehand,  when  no  anes- 
thetic is  being  administered,  helps  many  patients  not  a  little.  This  prelimi- 
nary is  particularly  of  help  with  regard  to  nervous  patients  and  especially 
women.  It  is  very  seldom  necessary  to  use  nitrous  oxide  as  a  preliminary 
to  ether  if  this  mode  of  procedure  is  practiced. 

Mental  Diyersion. — It  is  well  to  concentrate  the  mind  of  the  patient  on 
something  else  besides  his  sensations.  One  element  that  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  anesthesia  is  deep  breathing.  The  patient  must  then  have  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  necessity  for  deep  breathing  and  should  frequently  have  the 
suggestion  to  tliis  effect  repeated  in  his  ear  as  he  comes  under  the  anesthetic. 
There  should  be  some  practice  in  deep  breathing  deliberately  beforehand,  with 
the  idea  of  accustoming  the  respiratory  mechanism  to  take  deep  breaths  by 
habit  even  when  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will.  This  may  be 
done  with  the  inhaler  on  a  few  occasions  at  least.  The  occupation  of  atten- 
tion necessary  for  deep  breathing  during  the  taking  of  the  anesthetic  lessens 
the  concentration  of  mind  on  the  feelings,  and  actually  makes  the  discomfort 
much  less.  Besides,  deep  breathing  distributes  the  anaesthetic  over  the  lungs, 
leads  to  its  absorption  more  rapidly,  and  makes  the  irritation  of  the  anes- 
thetic less  by  diffusing  it  over  a  larger  surface.  On  the  contrary,  short,  rapid 
breaths  lead  to  an  intensity  of  irritation  and  much  slower  absorption. 

Skilled  anesthetists  have  found  it  of  decided  advantage  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient's mind  fixed  on  something  else  besides  the  breathing.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  recommendation  is  that  of  locking  the  hands  over  the  abdomen  just 
above  the  umbilicus  and  asking  the  patient  to  hold  tight.  This  gives  some- 
thing very  definite  to  think  about  and  to  occupy  the  mind  with.  I  have  seen 
patients  of  rather  nervous  organizations  go  under  the  influence  of  even  a 
very  small  quantity  of  an  anesthetic  when  required  to  hold  their  hands  thus 
and  when  the  command  was  constantly  repeated,  "Hold  your  hands  tight," 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  sign  of  struggle  or  excitement.  Where 
this  was  done  tactfully  and  regularly,  I  have  seen  patient  after  patient  go 
into  anaesthesia  without  struggle  or  excitement  and  usually  without  any  noise 
or  even  a  loud  word.  I  realize  how  much  the  personality  of  the  anaesthetist 
means  in  such  cases,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  who  is  confident  in  his  own 
power  in  the  matter  will  produce  a  corresponding  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
patients. 

Fright  in  Anesthesia. — There  seems  good  reason  to  think  that  occasionally 
the  deaths  reported  from  anesthesia  have  really  occurred  from  fright  or  at 
least  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  emotional  factors.  It  has  often  been 
noted  that  these  deaths  occurred  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  admin- 
istration of  an  anesthetic  and  before  anything  like  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  toxic  effect  had  been  administered.  In  other  cases  it  has  been 
noted  that  patients  were  allowed  to  come  out  partially  from  under  the  anes- 
thetic, and  as  they  recovered  consciousness  were  disturbed  by  some  incident. 
Sometimes  the  pain  seems  to  act  as  an  inhibitory  agent  on  the  heart.  In 
more  than  one  reported  case  the  patient  told  afterwards  of  hearing  very  dis- 
tinctly some  remark  that  seemed  to  be  of  bad  omen.  In  one  case  in  my  own 
experience  the  breatliing  and  heart  stopped  (though  the  patient  fortunately 
was  resuscitated)  as  a  consequence  of  hearing  a  series  of  rather  loud  good- 
byes said  at  the  door  of  the  elevator  leading  to  the  operating  room  during  the 
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course  of  an  operation  just  at  a  moment  when  the  ana?sthetic  influence  was 
very  mucli  lessened  for  a  while.  In  some  cases  where  there  has  been  great 
fear  of  the  anesthetic  which  has  been  talked  over  beforehand  by  the  patient, 
even  a  few  whiffs  of  the  ether  or  chloroform  have  given  rise  to  serious  symp- 
toms from  stoppage  of  the  heart.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  extremely  important 
properly  to  predispose  such  patients. 

The  well-known  surgical  warning  not  to  make  remarks  during  the  course 
of  an  operation  that  might  prove  disturbing  to  the  patient,  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. By  a  very  curious  psychological  anomaly  some  patients,  though 
thoroughly  anesthetic  as  regards  pain,  are  able  to  hear  and  understand  very 
well  remarks  that  are  made  near  them.  Fortunately,  such  patients  are  few 
in  number,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  seriously  disturbed  by  chance  ob- 
servations that  for  the  moment  at  least  seem  to  have  an  unfavorable  bearing 
on  their  case.  Besides,  certain  patients  sometimes  have  their  special  senses 
come  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  before  their  sense  of 
pain.  They  may  also  hear  and  be  disturbed.  These  cases  illustrate  very  well 
the  place  of  mental  influence  and  how  much  deliberate  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  phase  of  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases  coming  out  of  anesthe- 
sia, as  well  as  while  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 

Local  Anesthesia. — In  local  anesthesia  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized in  recent  years  that  the  personality  of  the  operator  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  success.  A  number  of  local  anesthetics  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  in  some  hands  only  comparatively  small  quantities  of  them  are 
needed  in  order  to  produce  complete  absence  of  pain  during  operations.  In 
other  hands,  however,  considerable  and  even  toxic  quantities  may  have  to  be 
employed  and  sometimes  without  entire  satisfaction.  Infiltration  anesthesia 
depends  for  its  success  largely  on  the  personal  influence  of  the  administrator 
over  the  patient.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  patient  should  have  com- 
plete confidence  and  not  have  that  confidence  disturbed  in  any  way.  For  in- 
stance, he  needs  to  be  warned  that  he  will  feel  the  slight  prick  of  the  needle 
when  it  is  first  introduced,  for  otherwise  he  will  be  disturbed  by  even  so  slight 
a  pain  at  the  very  beginning  and  will  magnify  subsequent  feelings  until  satis- 
factory local  anesthesia  becomes  impossible.  Without  thorough  command 
over  the  patient  and  complete  trust,  local  anesthesia  never  succeeds  except 
in  very  minor  operations.  There  are  some  men,  however,  who  can  do  even 
severe  and  extensive  operations  with  comparatively  small  amounts  of  local 
anesth(»sia.  Others  cannot  perform  satisfactorily  even  minor  operations  with 
large  amounts.  It  is  the  operator,  his  personality,  and  mental  influence  over 
the  patient  that  counts. 

Vomiting  After  Anesthesia. — The  vomiting  that  comes  after  anesthesia, 
especially  witli  ether,  often  constitutes  not  only  an  annoying  but  sometimes  a 
seriously  disturbing  complication.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  vomiting  in 
neurotic  individuals,  and  especially  women,  may  be  largely  due  to  a  neurosis. 
In  the  section  on  Psychotlierapy  in  Obstetrics  we  discuss  the  vomiting  that 
occurs  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  suggest  that  it  is  nearly  always 
neurotic  in  cliaracter.  Tlie  In^st-known  European  obstetricians  are  now  agreed 
in  this.  Wliile  ether  produces  a  tendency  to  vomit  in  everyone,  in  some  the 
actual  vomiting  is  very  slight  or  completely  absent.  If  patients  expect  that 
there  is  to  \k\  vomiting,  if  they  are  of  the  neurotic  temperament  that  not  only 
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vomits  easily  but  has  a  tendency  to  secure  sympathy  by  fostering  this  symp- 
tom unconsciously  perhaps,  then  the  vomiting  may  become  even  a  dangerous 
complication.  If  there  is  no  expectancy  in  the  matter,  however,  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  made  clear  to  these  patients  before  the  anesthetic  is  adminis- 
tered that,  while  there  may  be  some  nausea,  tliere  need  be  no  vomiting 
unless  tliey  yield  too  readily  to  their  feelings,  much  can  be  done  to  lesson  the 
vomiting.  A  single  suggestion  may  not  mean  much  in  this  matter,  but  a 
series  of  suggestions  properly  given  beforehand,  especially  if  the  patient  has 
seen  others  vomiting  after  operations  and  is  worrying  about  it,  may  prove  of 
excellent  contrary  suggestive  value. 

If  there  is  no  expectancy,  the  physician  must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  it 
by  over-solicitous  anxiety  in  the  matter.  A  plain  statement  should  be  made 
on  several  occasions,  however,  so  that  the  patient  will  have  in  mind  a  good 
basis  for  contrary  suggestion  when  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic.  ]Many 
remedies  have  been  suggested  for  this  post-anesthetic  vomiting,  but,  just  as 
with  regard  to  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  the  most  important  element  in  all 
the  cures  that  have  been  reported  has  been  the  influence  upon  the  patient's 
mind.  Whenever  we  have  a  number  of  remedies  for  an  affection,  it  is  almost 
sure  that  it  is  not  their  physical  but  their  psychic  effect  that  is  of  most  im- 
portance. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MENTAL  INFLUENCE  AFTER  OPERATION 

Every  surgeon  feels  the  necessity  of  having  his  patients  as  quiet  and  rest- 
ful as  possible  after  operation.  Any  unfavorable  mental  influence  will  surely 
hamper  the  curative  reaction  of  tissues  and  delay  convalescence.  We  all  know 
how  fear  blanches  tissues,  and  anxiety  causes  hyperemia,  and  how  solicitude 
with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  body  interferes  with  the  normal  control  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  sets  up  vasomotor  disturbances.  Either  a 
lessening  or  surplus  of  blood  in  a  particular  part  interferes  with  the 
normal  and  healthy  curative  reaction  of  tissues.  The  patient's  mind 
should  therefore  be  as  much  as  possible  diverted  from  attention  to  the  part 
that  has  been  operated  on  in  order  to  leave  nature  to  pursue  its  purposes  with- 
out disturbance.  For  this,  of  course,  pain  must  be  relieved  and  every  possible 
measure  taken  that  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  opium  may  interfere  with  certain  natural  processes,  it  is  always  useful 
after  severe  operations,  because  it  represents  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  pain 
of  itself  would  produce  more  detriment  than  does  the  opium  which  relieves 
the  pain.  There  are,  of  course,  other  anodynes  which  may  be  used  and  that 
have  less  disturbing  sequela?.  In  this  matter,  routine  is  unfortunate,  for  indi- 
vidual patients  react  very  differently  to  opium  and  its  derivatives,  the  disturb- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind  being  greater  than  the  quieting  effect  on  the  body. 
Many  patients  stand  tlie  coal-tar  derivatives  mucli  better  because  of  their  lack 
of  effect  on  the  mind. 

Bemoval  of  Worries. — Worries  of  all  kinds  not  associated  with  the  opera- 
tion must  have  been  thoroughly  removed  beforehand  and  must  not  Iw  allowed 
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to  obtrude  themselves  afterwards  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  Busi- 
ness is  quite  another  matter.  Whenever  it  does  not  imply  worry  but  only 
means  occupation  of  mind  and  distraction  of  the  attention  of  the  patient  from 
himself,  it  may  very  well  be  permitted,  after  only  a  comparatively  brief  inter- 
val after  operation.  Within  a  few  days  a  business  man  may  certainly  be 
allowed  to  dictate  letters  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  an  author  may  even  be  allowed 
to  dictate  notes  of  some  of  the  fancies  that  came  to  him  during  anesthesia. 
When  a  man  has  the  opportunity  to  look  forward  to  even  a  short  interval 
during  the  day  when  he  can  do  something  that  is  useful,  it  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent distraction  for  many  hours  beforehand  and  as  a  satisfactory  memory  for 
hours  afterwards. 

Pleasant  Visits. — It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  keep  visitors  from  patients 
after  operation  much  longer  than  is  at  present  the  custom.  There  has  come 
the  realization,  however,  that  short  visits  from  pleasant  friends  may  mean 
much  for  the  patient.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  selection,  for  certain  friends 
and  especially  relatives  disturb  and  annoy  rather  than  help  the  patient.  Any- 
one who  shows  much  solicitude  and,  above  all,  fussy  over-anxiety,  must  be 
excluded,  no  matter  how  nearly  related  he  or  she  may  be. 

Psychic  Conditions  of  Hospitals. — The  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  must 
all  conduce  to  peace  and  quiet  of  mind.  It  is  surprising  the  differences  that 
may  be  noted  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  in  a  hospital  where  only  a  dozen 
of  operations  were  done  a  week  and  have  scarcely  ever  been  there  without 
hearing  complaints  of  pain  and  discomfort  that  were  surely  disturbing  to 
others.  On  the  other  haijd,  I  have  been  in  a  hospital  where  twenty  capital 
operations  a  day  were  done,  and  have  heard  no  complaint,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  Jiave  found  in  it  the  peace  of  a  religious  community.  I  knew  that 
it  was  all  due  to  the  personality  of  the  surgeons  and  their  lack  of  power  in 
one  case  to  impress  their  patients'  minds  and  a  very  marvelous  power  in  the 
other  of  impressing  patients  favorably.  The  success  of  many  a  surgeon  in  a 
material  way  depends  on  this  power  to  impress  his  patients.  It  is  they  who 
send  others  to  him,  and  in  general  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  he  cannot  core 
them  no  one  can. 

Of  course,  it  is  extremely  important  that  circumspection  should  be  em- 
ployed as  regards  chance  remarks  that  may  be  seriously  misinterpreted  and 
prove  unfavorably  suggestive.  Patients  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to 
see  their  own  charts  whenever  there  are  disturbing  developments  in  pulse  and 
temperature.  During  dressings  the  conversation  should  be  cheerful,  dis- 
tracting to  the  patient,  and  should  not  contain  remarks  that  may  be  disturb- 
ing. The  surgeon  and  his  assistants  must  know  how  to  control  their  ex- 
pressions so  as  not  to  reveal  any  solicitude  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
patient's  progress  or  by  the  state  of  his  wound  when  these  are  not  satisfactory. 

Surgeon's  Visits. — Practically  every  time  that  a  surgeon  visits  a  patient 
after  operation  there  is  something  that  the  patient  has  to  ask  or  have  ex- 
plained. A  good  deal  depends,  as  far  as  regards  the  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  during  the  interval  until  the  coming  of  the  surgeon  again,  on  the  sat- 
isfaction derived  from  the  surgeon's  explanation.  He  should  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  nnswer  in  such  a  way  as  will  leave  no  haunting  doubts  in  the 
patient's  mind.  Some  patients  are  very  prone  to  find  unfavorable  sugges- 
tions in  even  simple  expressions  of  the  physician.    He  must  be  prepared  for 
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this,  therefore,  and  be  sure  to  say  nothing  that  can  possibly  he  misunderstood. 
In  spite  of  this,  at  times  patients  will  draw  unfavorable  inferences  and  then 
the  nurse  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  patient  sufficiently  to  set  the 
matter  right  or  at  least  to  give  reassurance  that  will  keep  the  patient's  anxiety 
from  disturbing  until  the  next  visit  of  the  surgeon.  All  of  this  seems  trivial 
from  a  certain  standpoint,  but  even  surgery  is  as  yet  an  art  and  not  a  science. 
Art  depends  on  personality  and  the  influence  of  it  and  the  power  to  express 
itself.  The  personality  of  the  surgeon  must  be  felt  in  the  patient,  and  the 
more  he  can  make  it  felt  the  better  the  convalescence  and  the  less  discomfort 
even  though  there  should  be  more  of  pain.  The  amount  of  pain  actually 
felt  depends  on  how  much  of  it  gets  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 

Almost  any  surgical  patient,  especially  if  he  has  gone  through  a  serious 
convalescence,  will  tell  you  how  much  good  the  visits  of  his  physician  used  to 
do  him,  though  a  glum  and  over-serious  surgeon  may  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  Sometimes  busy  surgeons  neglect  to  visit  their  patients  daily,  and 
nearly  always  this  has  an  unfortunate  effect.  In  serious  cases,  the  seeing  of 
the  surgeon  several  times  a  day,  when  it  is  well  understood  that  his  visits  are 
not  due  to  over-anxiety  with  regard  to  the  patient,  may  hasten  convalescence 
materially. 

Comfort,  Mental  and  Physical. — Everything  must  be  done  to  make  the 
patients  as  physically  comfortable  as  possible.  It  must  be  well  understood, 
however,  that  comfort  lies  much  more  in  variety  and  response  to  feeling  than 
in  any  continuous  condition.  Patients  will  have  little  complaints  and  there 
must  be  always  something  novel  to  do  for  them.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  medicine  or  even  troublesome  external  applications,  but  the  rearranging 
of  bed  clothing,  the  use  of  a  hot-water  bag  or  of  an  ice  bag,  the  relief  of  pres- 
sure, sometimes  mild  applications  of  pressure,  the  lifting  of  the  head,  slight 
turning,  even  small  changes  of  position  and  the  like.  Whenever  a  patient  can 
be  relieved  by  some  means  so  simple  as  these  external  trifling  remedial  meas- 
ures, confidence  is  awakened  that  the  discomfort  they  feel  is  not  due  to  any 
serious  condition,  but  is  only  such  achy  tiredness  as  comes  from  confinement  to 
bed.  Without  relief  afforded  in  this  way,  they  are  likely  to  let  unfavorable  sug- 
gestion accumulate  until  their  dread  of  something  serious  may  inhibit  conva- 
lescence or  at  least  interfere  with  sleep  and  greatly  enhance  their  discomfort 
generally.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  that  develops  as  a  consequence  of  continued 
trifling  discomforts  and  not  the  physical  results  of  those  discomforts  that  must 
be  carefully  looked  to  in  post-operative  patients. 

Kuning. — In  the  general  management  of  patients  after  operations  it  would 
be  eminently  helpful  to  the  surgeon  if  surgical  nurses  were  supposed  to  read 
at  least  once  a  year,  Florence  Nightingale's  "Notes  on  Nursing,"*  written  half 
a  century  ago,  and  if  the  surgeon  himself  should  have  read  it  through  once 
at  least  and  dip  into  it  occasionally  afterwards.  In  her  chapter  on  Noise 
there  are  many  remarks  that  I  should  like  to  quote,  but  the  whole  chapter  is 
BO  valuable  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  it  stops,  and  so  only  a  few  expressions 
may  be  given  here.  For  instance,  "Never  to  allow  a  patient  to  be  waked 
intentionally  or  accidentally,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  all  good  nursing.  If  he  is 
aroused  out  of  his  first  sleep  he  is  almost  certain  to  have  no  more  sleep."  "The 
more  sleep  patients  get  tlie  ])etter  will  they  be  able  to  sleep."    "I  have  often 

*  American  edition,  Appleton.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
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boon  surprised  at  the  thouglitlossnoss  (resulting  in  cruoHv,  quite  uninten- 
tionally) of  friends  or  of  doctors  who  will  hold  a  long  conversation  just  in 
the  room  or  passage  adjoining  the  room  of  the  patient,  who  is  either  every 
moment  expecting  them  to  come  in,  or  who  has  just  seen  them,  and  knows  they 
are  talking  about  him/'  "Everything  you  do  in  a  patient's  room  after  he  is 
*put  up'  for  the  night  increases  tenfold  the  risk  of  his  having  a  bad  night. 
Remember,  never  to  lean  against,  sit  upon,  or  unnecessarily  shake  or  even 
touch  the  bed  in  which  a  patient  lies/' 

^fiss  Nightingale,  as  might  be  expected,  insists  emphatically  on  the  state 
of  the  room,  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  the  cheerfulness  of  sur- 
roundings as  important  factors  for  the  cure  of  patients.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  is,  of  course,  the  nurse.  She  must  be  gentle,  patient, 
quick  to  understand,  often  ready  to  anticipate  washes,  and  always  as  noiseless 
as  possible.  Slowness  may  be  neither  gentle  nor  noiseless.  Patients,  particu- 
larly men,  often  grow  impatient  at  the  slowness  with  which  things  are  done 
for  them. 

Chattering  Hopes. — There  is  scarcely  an  element  of  mind  in  the  patient's 
environment  that  Miss  Nightingale  has  not  thought  of  and  touched  with  very 
practical  wisdom.  She  deprecates,  as  does  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  care  of  patients,  the  "chattering  hopes"  of  those  who  try  to  cheer  patients 
by  simply  telling  them  that  they  ought  to  be  more  cheerful,  that  of  course 
they  will  get  well  and  that  they  must  not  be  anxious.  She  says:  "I  would 
appeal  most  seriously  to  all  friends,  visitors,  and  attendants  of  the  sick  to 
leave  off  this  practice  of  attempting  to  'cheer'  the  sick  by  making  light  of 
their  danger  and  by  exaggerating  their  probabilities  of  recovery.''  Cheerful- 
ness and  kindness  towards  the  sick  are  one  thing  and  foolish  attempts  at 
encouragement  not  founded  on  good  reasons  quite  another. 

Variety  of  Thoughts. — From  the  chapter  on  Variety  the  following  quota- 
tions show  the  very  practical  character  of  Miss  Nightingale's  persuasion  as 
to  the  value  of  influencing  the  patient's  mind : 

"To  any  but  an  old  nurse  or  an  old  patient  the  degree  would  be  quite 
inconceivable  to  which  the  nerves  of  the  sick  suffer  from  seeing  the  same 
walls,  the  same  ceilings,  the  same  surroundings,  during  a  long  confinement  to 
one  or  tw^o  rooms."  "The  nervous  frame  really  suffers  as  much  from  this 
lack  of  variety  as  the  digestive  organs  from  long  monotony  of  diet."  "The 
effect  in  sickness,  of  beautiful  objects,  of  variety  of  objects,  and  especially  of 
brilliancy  of  color  is  hardly  at  all  appreciated." 

As  Miss  Nightingale  insists,  flowers  are  remedies  of  great  value  for  the 
ailing  and  especially  for  those  who  are  confined  to  their  room  for  a  long 
period.  She  pleads  for  having  the  bed  placed  near  a  window  in  order  that 
thev  mav  see  out  into  the  fields  and  the  scenerv  around  them,  to  which  I  would 
add  with  emphasis,  and  so  that,  if  it  is  possible,  they  may  see  the  occupations 
of  human  beings.  ^Miss  Nightingale  adds:  *^ell  people  vary  their  own 
objects,  their  own  employments  many  times  a  day;  and  while  nursing  ( !) 
some  l)edridden  sufferer  then,  they  let  him  lie  there  staring  at  a  dead  wall 
without  any  change  of  object  to  enable  him  to  vary  his  thoughts."  Quite 
needless  to  say,  variety  is  more  important  for  the  ailing  than  the  well. 

Pain  Psychic  Conditions. — Pain  after  operation  is  an  extremely  common 
symptom  and  often  causes  much  disturbance.     Every  surgeon  knows  how 
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individual  an?  patients  in  tliis  rcsix»ct,  and  how  much  depends  on  the  personal 
reaction  to  pain.  There  are  men  and  women  wlio  have  very  serious  lesions, 
from  which  much  pain  might  Ix;  expected,  who  comphiin  very  little.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  men  as  well  as  women  who  complain  exagger- 
atedly after  even  trifling  surgical  intervention.  We  have  probably  had 
some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  influence  of  mind  over  body  in 
these  cases.  Many  a  patient  who  complained  bitterly  of  torment  that  made 
it  impossible  to  rest  has,  after  being  given  a  preliminary  dose  of  morphine 
hypodermically,  subsequently  been  given  less  and  less  of  that  dnig,  until 
finally,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  getting  injections  of  only  distilled  water. 
Without  their  injection  he  was  in  agony.  After  it  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet, 
peaceful  night.  Yerj^  often  it  is  noted  that  these  pains  are  worse  at  night  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  such  patients  to  attract  attention  only  at  such  times 
as  may  be  productive  of  considerable  disturbance  of  the  regular  order  and  as 
may  call  special  attention  to  them.  We  used  to  call  such  conditions  hys- 
teria, though,  of  course,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  uterus  and  must  be 
looked  for  in  men  quite  as  well  as  women. 

Psychonenroses. — These  neurotic  conditions,  to  use  a  term  that  carries  no 
innuendo  with  it,  may  affect  other  functions  besides  that  of  sensation.  Oc- 
casionally  a  neurologist  is  asked  to  see  a  patient  in  whom,  following  an  oper- 
ation, usually  not  very  serious,  some  paralytic  symptoms  have  develo|>ed. 
There  is  an  inabilit}'  to  use  one  or  more  limbs,  and  the  suspicion  of  throm- 
bosis is  raised.  It  is  rather  easy,  however,  to  differentiate  thrombotic  condi- 
tions from  neurotic  palsies.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  psychoneurosis 
are  present.  There  is  likely  to  be  considerable  disturbance  of  sensation,  with 
patches  of  anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia,  some  narrowing  of  the  fields  of 
vision,  and  anesthesia  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  even  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Often  there  is  something  in  the  history  that  points  to  the  possible  occurrence 
of  a  neurotic  condition.  Sometimes  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  get  such  pa- 
tients over  the  mental  persuasion  that  is  the  basis  of  their  palsy,  but  usually 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  suggestion  in  connection  with  certain  physical 
means.  Electricity  is  often  of  excellent  effect  in  demonstrating  to  these 
patients  that  their  muscles  react  properly  under  stimulus  and  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  inability  to  use  them  because  of  mental  inhibition.  Such  condi- 
tions as  astasia-abasia  may  develop  quite  apart  from  surgery,  but  there  is 
always  some  "insult,''  as  the  Germans  say,  that  is  some  physical  basis  for  them, 
and  so  they  are  often  considered  to  be  surgical. 

Psychic  Disturbance  of  Function. — Besides  motion  and  pain,  other  func- 
tions may  be  affected  through  the  mind.  After  operations  within  the  abdomen 
it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  move  the  bowels  when  it  is  desired  to  do  so.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  infrequently  in  these  cases  the  patient's  mental 
attitude  of  extreme  solicitude  with  regard  to  his  intestines  is  inhibiting  pi^i- 
stalsis.  Such  constipation  will  sometimes  not  yield  to  even  rather  strong 
purgatives,  and  yet  will  promptly  be  bettered  by  something  that  alters  the 
mental  state.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  in  cases  of  neurotic  consti- 
pation that  jn'lJuJcv  iniraruni  panis  have  proven  particularly  useful.  In  the 
chapter  on  Constipation  there  is  a  discussion  of  this  subject  that  will  often 
prove  suggestive  to  surgeons. 

This  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  post-operative  urination.   In  women, 
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particularly,  there  may  be  dilliculty  of  urination  after  vaginal  operations, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  some  lesion  of  the  urinary  tract  and  yet  only  be 
due  to  failure  of  the  patient  properly  to  control  muscles  in  these  cases.  As?  in 
obstetrical  cases,  position,  the  presence  of  others,  and  the  mental  disturbance, 
may  inhibit  urination.  The  subject  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  section  on 
Psychotherapy  in  Obstetrics.  Surgeons  are  not  so  inclined  now  to  insist  on 
absolute  post-operative  immobility,  and  even  a  slight  change  of  position  may 
enable  patients  to  gain  control  over  their  bladders  without  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  catheter,  which  always  carries  an  element  of  danger  with  it. 

The  influence  of  the  mental  attitude  with  regard  to  both  of  these  func- 
tions— intestinal  and  vesical  evacuation — must  not  be  forgotten.  There  are 
many  persons  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about  such  evacuations 
in  the  lying  position.  Everything  is  unusual,  and  their  exercise  of  the  co- 
ordination of  muscles  necessary  to  accomplish  these  functions  is  interfered 
with.  It  is  somewhat  like  stuttering  and  the  incapacity  of  an  individual  who 
may  be  able  to  talk  very  well  to  close  friends  and  yet  stammers  just  as  soon 
as  strangers  are  present  or  he  is  placed  in  unusual  conditions.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  exercise  of  these  functions  in  the 
lying  position  before  operation,  in  order  to  accustom  patients  to  the  condi- 
tions that  will  obtain  afterwards.  Thev  thus  become  used  to  their  surround- 
ings  and  the  newer  methods  required,  and,  above  all,  if  there  should  be  any 
post-operative  difficulty,  they  realize  that  it  is  not  due  directly  to  the  opera- 
tion, but  rather  to  the  unaccustomed  conditions.  This  proves  helpful  in  sav- 
ing them  from  solicitude  and  consequent  unrest  and  adds  to  the  rapidity 
of  convalescence. 

Food  Craving. — When  food  is  to  be  given  in  small  quantities  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  craving  for  it,  much  can  be  done  to  save  the  patient  disquietude 
and  disturbance  by  giving  small  portions  rather  frequently,  rather  than  dis- 
tributing it  over  three  times  a  day,  as  the  routine  of  life  sometimes  suggests. 
When  water  has  to  be  denied,  small  pieces  of  ice  may  occasionally  be  used 
with  excellent  advantage.  Patients  learn  to  look  forward  to  breaks  at  the 
end  of  comparatively  short  intervals  in  their  craving,  and  the  accumulative 
efTect  is  greatly  lessened.  It  is  well  understood  that  whenever  people  are 
absolutely  denied  anything,  they  are  likely  to  let  their  minds  dwell  on  that 
fact  and  crave  it  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  they  can 
look  forward  to  having  even  the  minutest  quantities  of  anything  that  they 
want,  liowover,  craving  is  much  less  likely  to  be  insistent,  and  the  state  of 
mind  is  much  easier  to  manage.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  confidence  of  the 
j)atient  and  the  lessening  of  neurotic  tendencies  by  suggestion  means  more 
than  most  of  tlie  physical  remedies  that  have  been  recommended.  There  are 
some  patients  who  respond  almost  in  a  hypnotic  way  to  suggestion  from  a 
physician  in  wliom  they  have  great  confidence. 

Position  and  Peace  of  Mind. — The  patient's  general  comfort  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  state  of  mind.  It  used  to  be  the 
custom  to  keep  patients  rigidly  in  one  position  for  days,  sometimes  more  than 
a  week,  after  oporatiim.  Wo  know  now  that  this  is  almost  never  necessary. 
and  tiiat,  of  course,  it  is  most  fatiguing  to  the  patient.  Keep  the  ordinan* 
well  person  absolutely  in  one  position,  without  the  opportunity  to  change 
from  side  to  side  even  during  a  single  night,  and  there  will  be  justifiable 
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complaint  of  tired  and  achy  feelinf:s  as  a  consequonco.  To  enforce  siicli  a 
state  for  forty-eight  hours  in  those  wlio  are  well  will  produce  a  lii«:]ily  nervous 
state,  consequent  upon  the  fatigue  and  soreness  of  muscles  induced.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  taking  every  possible  means  to  provide  even  slight  changes 
of  position  for  those  who  have  been  operated  upon.  A  number  of  regular-sizid 
pillows  should  be  provided  so  that  the  head  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  pillows  should  be  at  hand  which  can  be  so  placed  as 
to  relieve  pressure  at  various  parts  and  permit  the  patient  to  make  at  least 
slight  changes  of  position  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  After  this,  usu- 
ally definite  alterations  of  position  may  be  allowed  without  danger.  The  sur- 
geon must  think  of  these  elements  in  the  treatment  and  insist  on  them  with 
his  nurses,  or  they  will  not  be  carried  out.  It  is  possible  now  to  permit  pa- 
tients to  sit  up  much  sooner  than  before,  and,  indeed,  in  pelvic  operations, 
this  is  said  to  be  definitely  beneficial  by  preventing  the  spread  of  any  infec- 
tious material  that  may  be  present  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in 
older  people  it  prevents  the  development  or,  at  least,  greatly  facilitates  the 
dispersion  of  congestion  or  such  lx»ginning  pneumonic  areas  from  hypostatic 
congestion  as  may  be  present 
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A  physician  who  wishes  to  use  psychotherapy  effectively  should  know  some- 
thing about  pliysiological  psychology,  or  analytical  or  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, as  it  is  variously  called,  because  of  the  help  that  he  will  derive  from  it 
in  understanding  many  of  his  patients'  s}Tnptoms.  Fortunately  this  branch 
is  now  being  taught  in  some  of  the  medical  schools,  and  the  greater  require- 
ments for  preliminary  training  bring  to  the  medical  school  men  who  have 
already  had  a  course  in  this  subject.  The  chapter  on  Illusions  is  particularly 
important  because  it  affords  many  illustrations  of  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
deceived  l)y  the  senses  and,  therefore,  how  many  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  impressions  produced  on  patients'  minds  that  seriously 
disturb  them  may  not  merely  be  due  to  exaggeration  of  the  significance  of 
information  brought  them  by  their  senses. 

These  illusions  are  of  special  interest  because  they  represent  not  only 
failures  of  the  senses  to  convey  truth,  but  because  they  illustrate  how  easy  it  is 
for  the  mind  to  be  led  astray  by  the  senses.  People  often  declare  that  they 
have  seen  things  with  their  own  eyes  or  in  some  other  way  have  definite 
sensory  knowledge  of  them,  yet  these  illusions  make  it  clear  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  such  sensor}*^  phenomena  to  convey  quite  mistaken  infonnation. 
People  who  are  suffering  from  many  symptoms  are  persuaded  that  they  must 
pay  attention  to  their  sensations.  The  main  purpose  of  the  psychothera- 
peutist  often  is  to  have  them  neglect  their  sensations  and  correct  them  by 
means  of  information  gathered  from  other  sources.  We  do  this  with  regard  to 
our  sensory  illusions,  why  not  also  with  regard  to  many  sensations  which  are 
probably  quite  as  mistaken,  in  certain  individuals  at  least,  as  these  universal 
illusions  of  mankind.  The  argument  from  analogy  holds  very  well  and  can  be 
used  to  decided  advantage  in  many  cases. 

A  startling  illusion  which  makes  it  clear  that  care  is  needed  in  inter- 
preting our  sensations,  is  the  so-called  tube  illusion  or  experiment.  If  a 
sheet  of  note  paper  be  rolled  into  a  tube  of  something  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  then  held  close  to  one  eye,  both  eyes  being  kept  open,  while 
the  hand  opposite  to  the  eye  before  which  the  tube  is  held  is  placed  palm 
faceward  against  the  side  of  the  tul)e  about  its  middle,  a  hole  will  be  seen,  as 
it  were,  through  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  false  vision  is  as  clear  as  can 
1)0  and  persists  after  any  number  of  repetitions  of  the  experiment.  It  merely 
illustrates  two-eyed  vision.  We  have  a  picture  in  each  eye  and  we  combine 
them,  ^\^len  the  pictures  cannot  be  combined  for  any  reason,  optical  illusions 
result.  There  are  many  more  optical  illusions  than  we  think  and  there  are 
manv  reasons  besides  two-eved  vision  for  them. 

Other  illusions  of  two-eved  vision  may  be  illustrated  rather  easily.     If 
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two  dots  are  made  on  a  sheet  of  paper  about  two  inehes  apart  and  the  eyes 
look  at  them  in  a  dreamy  way.  looking  far  lieviind  the  paper,  witli  vision 
more  or  lens  fixed  iK'tween  them,  after  a  few  momenta  a  niimlKT  of  things 
happen.    Ueually  the  two  dots  exhibit  a  tendency  to  float  toother.    Attar  an 
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interval  four  dots  will  be  seen — each  of  the  dots  having  a  pieture  in  each  eye. 
Then  only  one  dot  may  I*  ueen  liecause  tlie  pietureo  comliine.  Sometimes  three 
dots  will  he  eeen.  Wlien  the  dots  Bwim  toward  one  another,  a  curious  feeling 
of  insecurity  comes  over  the  experimenter,  sliowing  how  much  our  sense  of 
stability  is  dependent  on  vision  and  illustrating  why  vision  from  a  height  is 
so  disturbing  because  objects  cannot  be  jiroperly  fixed  oa  the  distant  back- 
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ground.  Just  as  the  two  dots  may  be  made  to  come  together,  so,  after  a  little 
practice,  a  bird  may  be  made  to  go  into  a  cage  (Fig.  2t )  or  an  apple  made  to 
go  onto  a  plate  (Fig.  28).    These  illusions  ^how  how  many  things  that  people 
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"see  with  their  own  eyes"  are  not  so.  All  depends  on  the  attention  and  the 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  setting  is  done.  In  day-dreams  these 
illusions  often  occur  and  mav  be  the  basis  of  delusions. 

There  art\  however,  a  number  of  optical  illusions  which  illustrate  certain 
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dtftvtt?  of  our  virion  that  cannot  W  cornx»ted,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
iIr>:ro  V'  stt»  cornxtly.  We  vominue  to  mv  them  n-t  as  they  are  but  as  ih^ 
siviii,  ai^l  wr  must  o^rrfct  our  vision  by  information  fn>m  oiht-r  s*.mrces. 
The  MulUr-Lytr  l:nt:s  are  familiar  and  are  given  here   (Fig.   'J^)   because 
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they  show  how  easily  the  senses  may  deceive  us,  even  that  most  acute  of  our 
senses,  vision,  as  to  the  sizes  of  things.  Figure  30  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  deceived  by  the  juxtaposition  of  different  portions  of  objects.  I  have  had 
a  woman  who  had  cut  out  high  collars  for  children  and  who  happened  to  put 
them  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sketch  here  given  think  that  she  was  either 
losing  her  sight  or  her  judgment  was  being  affected  by  the  nervous  condition 
in  which  she  was.     Nothing  would  persuade  her  that  some  serious  develop- 
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ment  was  not  taking  place  until  I  showed  her  this  illustration.  In  this  illu- 
sion the  juxtaposition  of  the  short  curved  line  to  the  long  curved  line  of  the 
other  figure  produces  all  the  disturbance  of  judgment  of  size. 

The  illusions  of  filled  and  unfilled  space  are  interesting  and  are  quite 
inevitable.  They  are  due  to  physiological  visual  effects  and  are  very  strikingly 
illustrated  by  what  is  known  as  the  aun  and  moon  illusion.  Both  these  lumi- 
naries seem  larger  at  the  horizon  than  they  are  at  the  zenith.  This  is  entirely 
an  optical  illusion.  The  horizon  seems  farther  away  than  the  zenith  because 
vision  to  it  is  interrupted.  The  heavens  appear  not  to  be  a  half  sphere,  but 
more  like  an  old-fashioned  watch  glass.    Since  the  sun  and  moon  occupying 
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the  same  space  on  the  retina  are,  because  of  this  apparent  difference  of  dis- 
tance, judged  to  be  farther  away  at  the  horizon  than  they  are  at  the  zenith,  we 
are  inevitably  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  larger  in  size  than  when 
in  the  other  position.     The  over-estimation  of  filled  space  as  compared  with 
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the  unfilled  is  mainly  due  fo  the  interrupted  muscular  action  of  the  eyes  in 
traveling  over  the  space  requiring  more  effort.  This  makes  it  seem  longer. 
Probably  physiological  processes  on  the  retina  also  contribute  to  the  illusion. 
A  series  of  objects,  even  dots,  will  cause  a  greater  physiological  excitation  of 
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the  retina  than  an  equal  amount  of  space,  the  boundaries  of  which  alone  are 
brought  to  our  attention. 

Illusions  of  size  are  even  more  startling  than  illusions  of  distance.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  to  take  three  spaces,  each  exactly  a  square  inch,  and  by  draw- 
ing lines  in  two  of  them  in  different  directions  to  make  the  figures  appear  of 
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very  different  size.  This  is  a  rather  diBturbing  illueioo,  particularly  for  womeD 
who  are  apt  to  think  that  perpendicular  lines  make  them  appear  tall  and  thin, 
while  horizontal  lines  have  the  opposite  effect.  This  is  true  if  the  lines  are 
not  placed  quite  close  together.  The  reason  why  women  wear  many  ribbons, 
however,  whether  they  themselves  recognize  it  or  not,  is  that  the  attraction 
of  attention  to  these  makes  the  space  in  whicb  they  are  seem  longer.  Hussars 
are  dressed  in  uniforms  with  many  rows  of  gilt  cord  or  hraid  running  across 
their  chests  in  order  to  increase  their  apparent  height.  As  a  rule,  a  cavalry 
man  must  not  weigh  over  140  pounds  or  his  horse  will  break  down  in  long, 
forced  marches.  Such  men  are  often  of  small  stature  and  their  apparent 
height  must  be  increased  by  their  uniform,  so  as  to  make  them  look  formid- 
able. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  optical  illusion  of  filled  space  to  produce  this 
effect. 
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Other  illusions  of  size  are  quite  frequent.  It  is  rather  hard  for  the  ordi- 
nary obsorver  to  tliink  tha|;  the  half  circles,  a  and  a'  (Fig.  32),  are  the  same 
size,  or  that  it  and  b'  in  the  same  chart  are  the  same  curve.  The  interruption 
in  the  circles  c  and  c'  produce  very  curious  erroneous  impressions  which  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  this  illusion  to  correct. 

Optical  illusions  with  regard  to  directions  of  lines  are  extremely  common. 
Quite  unconsciously  we  translate  directions  into  special  meanings.  This  is 
what  enables  perspective  to  be  effective  in  drawings.  It  has  many  disturbing 
features,  however.  Some  of  these  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  defects  of 
our  vision. 

Poggendorf's  illustration  of  the  displacement  of  oblique  lines  (Figure  33) 
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'  and  Zollncr'e  dietortion  of  parallel  lines  as  illustrated  by  Fi^re  34,  makeiil 
very  clear  tlint  our  jmlginpnt  iif  direction  must  depend  on  many  factoni 
besides  our  vision,  if  wc  are  not  to  make  serioue  mistakes. 

These  optical  illusions  might  seem  to  be  of  little  significance,  but  tlw'l 
Orct-ks  Ihou^'bt  them  o[  go  much  importance  and  recognized  so  thoroughlf  j 
that  they  ronld  not  be  corrected,  and  that  the  distortions  and  diaplacementol 
would  inevitably  take  place,  that  they  deliberately  put  certain  optical  cor-1 
rcctionH  into  their  great  architectural  monuments  in  order  to  avoid  these  false  I 
appearancest,  Thi-se  have  hocn  trm-rd  very  iiccurately  in  the  Parthenon,  fori 
iliHtance.     In  a  word,  the  Urcckn,  kmiwiiiL;  of  IIksc  optical  illusioDS,  in  order  f 
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to  make  the  lines  of  their  buildings  appear  correct,  deliberately  made  tbesJ 
wrong  to  a  eutlicient  dcjn'ee  to  correct  the  optical  illusion.  This  frank  i 
of  yielding  to  a  limitation  of  human  nature  is  a  Sne  lesson  for  patients  tal 
learn  if  they  can  only  be  made  to  learn  it  from  these  illustrations. 

It  is  with  regard  to  colors,  however,  that  we  have  the  best  examples  « 
optieal  illusions  depending  on  the  individual  and  his  special  anatomy  i 
ph)-Biology.  Color-blind  people  are  quite  sure  that  they  see  color,  juet  i 
other  people  do,  until  their  defect  is  demonstrated  to  them.  A  man  who  uq 
color  blind  tot  red  thinks  that  he  sees  that  color  as  otiier  people  do,  while  a 
that  he  s»ts  is  a  particular  sliade  of  brightness  which,  hecanse  other  { 
call  it  red.  h«  has  come  to  call  red.  When  asked  to  pick  out  red  fron  I 
BfricB  of  other  colors  he  may  often  succeed.  When  asked,  however,  to  tabi 
a  ekc\n  of  rt>d  wool  selectcil  for  him  to  a  basket  containing  a  oninher  < 
diffcn^'nt  colored  wools,  and  to  bring  back  all  those  that  are  of  the  saine  c 
he  will  select  grays  and  browns  and  sometimes  preen*  as  well  aa  n^  i 
present  them  as  all  matched  colore.  A  man  who  is  color  blind  for  all  t 
will  still  think  that  he  sees  colors  as  other  people  do.  The  ingeniona  t 
tration  of  the  American  flai;  as  it  appears  to  people  suffering  fron  l' 
forms  of  nilor  blindness,  though  they  are  all  persuaded  that  i' 
Mme  kind  of  flag,  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  diffrtmt  may  fc 
•enaations.  though  their  conclusions  arc  the  same.  It  may  be  mvn  ta  ^ 
tfaa  text  books  ol  analytical  or  uperimealal  jfeyttuiiogj. 
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Dalton^  to  whom  we  owe  the  atomic  theory,  was  himself  color  blind  for 
red  and  made  the  first  investigations  in  that  subject.  He  was  of  Quaker 
origin  and  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  brethren  were  deficient  in  color 
vision.  It  becomes  much  easier  from  this  to  understand  why  they  resolved 
to  wear  nothing  but  gray.  They  did  not  see  colors  as  other  people  do  and 
therefore  could  not  understand  nor  sympathize  with  the  joy  of  other  people 
in  color.  Dalton  tells  the  story  of  a  Quaker  prominent  in  his  sect  who  once 
went  to  town  to  buy  a  gray  waistcoat  and  purchased  instead  one  of  bright 
red.  When  he  appeared  at  meeting  in  this  he  was  promptly  tried  for  heresy 
and  violation  of  church  regulations. 

There  is  an  interesting  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  them- 
selves defective  in  certain  faculties  of  sensation,  to  conclude  that  when 
other  people  are  wrapt  in  admiration  of  something  that  they  cannot  perceive, 
it  is  because  these  other  people  have  some  mental  defect  that  leads  them  to 
enthuse  too  easily  over  their  sensations.  A  story  is  told  of  a  newspaper  man 
who  used  to  insist  that  all  that  was  said  about  the  beauty  of  the  song  of 
birds  was  due  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  writers,  for  he  could  find  nothing 
to  admire  about  the  songs  of  birds.  He  was  placed  in  a  room  with  a  number 
of  fine  song  birds  all  round  him  and  it  proved  that  he  could  not  hear  any  of 
the  higher  notes  at  all.  It  was  easy,  then,  to  understand  his  condemnation 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  others  as  hysterical  and  imaginative.  Nearly  this  same 
thing  is  true  of  many  quite  intelligent  people  with  regard  to  music.  They 
hear  ordinary  sounds,  as  did  the  newspaper  man,  very  well.  They  are  tone-deaf 
however,  that  is,  they  are  quite  unable  to  hear  and  appreciate  combinations 
of  sounds  or  even  to  catch  melodious  successions  of  single  notes.  They  can- 
not recognize  one  tune  from  another  and  often  do  not  know  "Yankee  Doodle" 
from  the  "Doxology,"  or,  at  most,  know  only  the  most  familiar  tunes,  but  they 
set  themselves  up  very  calmly  as  judges  of  the  intellects  of  others  and  conclude 
that  music  lovers  are  really  a  hysterical  set  of  people  who  go  into  ecstasies 
over  certain  quite  insignificant  sensations. 

These  interesting  tendencies  are  helpful  in  enabling  the  physician  to 
understand  his  patients  better.  They  often  serve  as  texts  from  which  the 
physician  can  explain  curious  things  to  patients  who  are  prone  to  draw  wrong 
conclusions  from  them  and  often  suggestions  unfavorable  to  their  health. 

These  illustrations  and  their  discussion  serve  to  make  very  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  illusions,  delusions  and  hallucinations,  which  are  often  con- 
founded. Illusions  are  deceptions  of  the  senses.  If  a  man  walking  along  a 
country  road  where  he  fears  the  presence  of  snakes  sees  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light a  piece  of  rope  coiled,  lie  will  almost  surely  mistake  it  for  a  snake. 
This  is  an  illusion  produced  by  the  conditions  in  which  the  object  is  seen. 
If  walking  along  the  same  road  the  next  day,  more  timorous  than  ever  as  to 
snakes,  he  should  see  in  broad  daylight  the  same  coil  of  rope,  he  might  in  his 
fright  not  stay  long  enough  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  snake  or  not,  and  his 
illusion  would  continue,  though  it  would  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  delusion  due  to  fright  disturbing  his  judgment.  If.  in  spite  of  careful 
examination,  however,  of  it,  such  as  would  satisfy  any  ordinary  mind  that 
it  was  a  coil  of  rope  and  not  a  snake,  he  should  still  insist  in  ])elieving  that 
it  was  a  snake,  this  would  be  a  delusion.  There  is  always  a  mental  element  in 
delusions.     If,  having  seen  nothing,  he  should  insist,  owing  to  fright  and 
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nervounesB  or  to  some  other  cause,  that  he  sees  a  snake  where  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembling  a  snake  and  where  evidently  whatever  is  the  basis  of  his 
idea  of  the  presence  of  the  snake,  is  within  his  own  mind,  then  he  is  suffering 
from  an  hallucination. 

Illusions  may  be  quite  inevitable.  Most  of  the  optical  illusions  continue  to 
appeal  to  us  as  truths  even  when  we  know  that  they  represent  errors  of  vision. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  larger  at 
the  horizon  than  they  are  at  the  zenith,  by  optical  illusion  we  continue  to 
see  them  of  larger  size.  It  is  our  duty  to  correct  such  illusions  by  informa- 
tion gathered  from  other  sources.  To  follow  an  illusion,  that  is,  to  give  it 
credit,  when  we  should  correct  it,  is  a  delusion.  To  think  that  because  we 
cannot  see  red  that  therefore  there  is  no  red,  or  because  we  do  not  hear  the 
sounds  of  notes  of  birds  that  they  do  not  utter  any  notes,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  testimony  of  nearly  the  whole  human  race  to  the  contrary, 
is  a  delusion.  When,  using  the  verb  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  "perceive,"  we 
seem  to  see  things  very  differently  from  the  generality  of  people  around  ns, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  specific  or  individual  limita- 
tion of  our  senses  which  makes  us  fail  to  perceive  these  things  as  others  do. 
We  have  to  suspect  our  sources  of  information  then  and  to  correct  them 
by  what  we  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  These  are  important 
considerations  for  many  of  the  ideas  that  patients  cherish  with  regard  to 
themselves  and  their  ills. 

Hallucinations  are  entirely  mental.  But  the  phenomena  that  sometimes 
appear  to  be  hallucinations  may  be  due  to  illusions  of  the  senses  within  the 
organism.  For  instance,  those  who  indulge  in  cocaine  often  have  the  feeling 
of  having  a  veil  over  the  face,  or  of  having  run  into  a  cobweb  or  something 
of  that  kind.  The  presence  of  the  veil  or  the  cobweb  on  the  face  is  probably 
not  an  hallucination,  but  is  due  to  certain  disturbances  in  the  circulation, 
or  perhaps  in  the  nerves  themselves,  which  affect  the  nerve  endings  of  the 
face,  causing  them  to  tingle  in  a  particular  way,  and  this  sensation  is  translated 
as  coming  from  without  in  terms  of  something  that  has  been  felt  before. 
Some  of  the  appearances  of  muscce  volitantes,  or  of  specks  before  the  eyes,  or 
occasionally  of  wavy  lines,  are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  circulation  within 
the  eyeball  which  cause  corresponding  disturbances  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
consequent  apparent  visions.  When  the  eyeball  is  pressed  upon,  the  sensation 
first  produced  is  that  of  light  and  not  of  pain,  because  whenever  a  nerve  of 
special  sense  is  irritated,  it  produces  its  own  specific  sensation  in  the  brain. 

The  chilly  stage  in  malaria  is  a  typical  example  of  a  physical  condition 
having  an  effect  upon  sensory  nerves  that  more  or  less  necessarily  produces  a 
delusion.  The  patient  is  actually  at  the  height  of  his  fever  when  the  chilliness 
and  shivering  come  on  and  when  he  demands  a  larger  amount  of  covers  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  the  cold  he  will  often  have  a  temperature  of 
104  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  even  higher.  WTiat  has  happened  is  that  the 
little  blood  vessels  at  the  surface  of  the  body  are  shut  up  by  the  effect  of  the 
Plasmodium  upon  the  system.  Whenever  we  are  cold  these  little  blood  vessels 
shut  u])  in  ord(T  to  protect  the  blood  from  l)eing  chilhMl  by  the  external 
atmosphere.  The  shutting  up  of  the  little  blood  vessc^ls  deprives,  for  the  time 
being,  the  terminal  nerves  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  their  nourishment. 
Their  response  is  to  set  up  a  tremor  or  shivering,  which  will  mechancally  tend 
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to  o})en  the  blood  vessels  so  that  they  may  have  their  nourishment  once  more. 
Whenever  we  have  a  set  of  sensations  that  correspond  to  this  connoted  set  of 
events,  we  translate  them  as  feelin<r  cold.  The  outer  air  does  feel  cohl  tq 
the  body  because  the  blood  is  not  flowing  through  to  the  surface  as  it  would 
normally  in  order  to  warm  it.  -Hence  the  chilliness.  This  is  not  an  hallu- 
cination; but  an  ilhision  with  sometliing  of  a  delusion  in  it;  until  we  know 
how  things  are.  Nervousness  may  set  our  teeth  chattering  just  as  it  may 
cause  tremor  through  our  sympathitic  nervous  system,  disturbing  the  flow  of 
blood  through  muscles  and  so  disturbing  control  of  them.  Vehement  emotion, 
anger,  fright,  and  even  those  of  less  violence  may  cause  similar  eiTects.  All 
these  phenomena  illustrate  the  close  relation  between  mind  and  body. 
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RELIGION    AND    PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Religion  and  psychotherapy  have,  of  late,  come  to  have  many  relations  to 
each  otlier  and  many  interests  in  common,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  clergymen,  and  in  popular  estimation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  religion 
can  do  much  to  soothe  troubled  men  and  women,  even  when  their  troubles  are 
entirely  physical  in  nature  and  origin.  It  at  least  lessens  the  unfavorable 
eiToct  of  worry  in  exaggerating  such  pathological  processes  as  are  at  work.  All 
diseases,  functional  and  organic,  are  rendered  worse  by  solicitude,  while  many 
tr()ul)les()me  sym|)toms  become  quite  bearable  if  only  the  patient  does  not 
dwell  on  them  too  much  but  takes  them  as  they  come,  carefully  refraining 
from  empliasizing  them  by  over-attention.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
})sy(hotherapy.  Religion,  in  the  sense  of  trust  in  divine  wisdom,  can  do  much 
to  originate  and  maintain  this  imperturbed  frame  of  mind.  People  who 
are  without  religion,  that  is,  without  the  feeling  that  somehow  all  their  ills 
an»  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  the  universe,  the  mystery  of  which  is  insoluble, 
but  tlu>  recognition  of  which  is  demanded  by  reason,  and  who  lack  the  assur- 
ance  that  somehow,  in  Browning's  phrase: 

••God's  In  His  Heaven- 
Airs  right  with  the  world!" 

— are  more  pnme  to  give  way  to  over-anxiety  and  consequently  to  make  them- 
selves sutler  more  in  all  their  ills,  than  is  necessarv  or  even  likelv  in  the  more 
favorable  state  of  mind  of  those  whose  trust  in  Providence  is  thorough  and 
efficient. 

In  reiHMit  years  there  has  lK»en  in  the  general  population  a  distinct  loss  of 
faith  in  ihv  gnat  n^ligious  truths  that  are  so  helpful  in  engendering  a  peace- 
ful stati^  of  mind  in  sutfering.  Many  have  come,  if  not  to  doubt  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Creator,  at  least  to  feel  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
place  any  such  supreme  dependence  on  it  in  the  trials  of  life  as  would  make 
it  a  source  of  relief,  or  at  least  consolation,  in  suffering.  This  same  spirit  of 
doubt  has  paralyzed  faiiii  in  tlie  liereafter  and  in  all  that  trust  in  it  brings, 
to  sutTenrs.  of  eonsolaiion  to  come  for  their  ills  if  thesi*  are  borne  as  be- 
comes rniiounl  ireatures  wliost^  suffering  has  a  purposi\  though  we  may  not 
conipn^liend  it.  Some  people  are  destined  by  their  physical  make-up  or  by 
aceitlrutal  eiMulitions  to  considerable  suffering.  There  are  many  ailments  that 
are  ineuraMo  anil  are  difmitelv  known  to  he  incurable.  Some  of  these  entail 
groat  sutTering  of  body  and  even  more  suffering  of  mind.  Such  suffering 
beiomes  »)ui!e  unl»ear;il>l<'  unless  the  patient  is  <»f  a  very  stoic  disposition,  or 
unless  the  thought  of  a  hereafter  in  which  the  sufferings  of  this  life  will  have 
a  meaning  is  pres<»nt  to  console. 
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Great  scientists  in  the  midst  of  all  our  advance  in  science — one  need  but 
mention  here  such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Johann  Miiller,  Laen- 
nec,  Pasteur,  Claude  Bernard,  though  the  number  might  easily  be  multiplied — 
have  insisted  that  the  existence  of  a  Creator  is  absolutely  demanded  by 
what  we  know  of  the  physical  universe.  "Science  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
a  Creator,*'  is  Lord  Kelvin's  expression.  The  existence  of  a  Creator  implies, 
also,  the  existence  of  laws  made  by  Him,  by  which  His  universe  is  regulated 
in  every  detail,  nothing  being  left  to  chance.  Chance  is  indeed  only  a  term 
which  indicates  that  we  do  not  know  the  causes  at  work.  If  somehow  the 
Creator's  power  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  manifold  things  of  the  uni- 
verse into  existence  according  to  a  plan  in  which  there  is  no  such  interference 
with  one  another  as  would  cause  serious  disturbance  of  the  universal  order 
around  us,  then  He  can  be  trusted  also  to  care  for  even  the  minutest  details 
of  creation  and  of  human  life. 

In  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  religious  sense  which  has  come  as  a 
consequence  of  certain  materialistic  tendencies  in  nineteenth  century  education 
and  science,  these  religious  sources  of  consolation  have  been  shut  off  from  a 
great  many  people.  They  have  come  to  the  feeling  of  being  portions  of  a 
machine  that  moves  hopelessly  on,  somehow,  on  the  old  principle,  "Tlie  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine."  The  sufferings  of 
humanity  then,  are,  for  these  people,  only  a  portion  of  a  great  universe  of 
suffering  that  is  constantly  going  on  but  for  which  they  can  see  no  reason 
and  no  purpose.  Lucretiiis's  lines  which  make  human  sufferings  the  butt  of 
the  jokes  of  the  gods  who  look  gleefully  on  from  their  Elysian  happiness, 
would  represent  the  feelings  of  these  doubters  better  than  any  religious  ex- 
pression. We  hav?  come  back  in  this  age,  when  evolution  has  so  much  in- 
fluenced the  thought  of  the  time,  after  the  curious  cyclic  fashion  in  which 
human  thought  repeats  itself  from  era  to  era,  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
old  Roman  poet  who  almost  singly  among  his  contemporaries,  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  same  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  pessimism  he  was  prone  to 
as  to  the  significance  of  human  life  has  become  once  more  the  fashion. 

Such  pessimistic  thoughts  do  not  come,  as  a  rule,  while  people  are  in  good 
health,  but  they  assert  themselves  with  double  emphasis  in  moments  of 
trial  and  suffering.  Lucretius  himself  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide. 
The  result  of  the  diffusion  of  this  materialistic  pessimism  in  our  time  has 
been  a  gradual  preparation  for  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  many  minds.  One 
manifestation  of  this  reaction  has  been  8(H?n  in  a  form  of  religion  which 
denies  entirely  the  existence  of  evil.  God  the  Creator  is  good  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  evil  in  His  world.  Whatever  of  evil  there  is,  is  only  due  to 
man's  failure  to  see  the  entirety  of  things.  Evil  is  an  error  of  mortal  mind 
— only  that  and  nothing  more.  In  spite  of  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the 
underlying  principle,  if  people  can  only  be  brought  to  persujuh*  themselves 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil  or  suffering,  then  many  of  their  discom- 
forts disappear,  all  of  their  symptoms  grow  less  and  a  sense  of  well-being 
results.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  many  even  ])hysieal  ills  will  be  n^lieved 
by  this  state  of  mind  if  sincerely  accepted.  It  is  the  highest  possible  tribute 
to  psychothernpy  and  the  curative  influ<»nce  of  mind  over  body. 

Another  ])hase  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling  has  been  the  institution  of  a 
church  movement  that  would  make  sufferers  realize  once  more  all  the  con- 
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Eolations  there  are  in  religion.  The  sufferer  is  brought  to  a  renewed  lireh 
Bt'iisc  of  the  presence  of  the  Creator  in  the  univerae  and  of  His  care  for  Hi* 
creatures.  The  great  purpose  of  Buffering  in  making  people  better  ami  strijt- 
ping  them  of  their  meanness  anrl  selfislmesa  is  iirought  nut.  Anyone  who  W 
ever  had  called  to  his  attention  the  difference  between  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  has  been  chastened  by  siiffiering  above  which  he  has  ri8<'n  by  chamdrr 
development,  and  another  who  has  enjoyed  good  health  and  ]irosperity  ^1 
his  life,  will  realize  how  nuich  of  good  suffering  means  in  the  world.  Paiu 
is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  hut  a  warning,  and  most  of  the  trials  of  iifi;  can  rathfli 
readily  he  shown  to  partalte  of  this  character.  A  man  who  can  be  madr  tS 
submit  hiniBeif.  then,  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  be  persuaded  to  aclcDOwt< 
edge  that  somehow  we  must  try  to  work  out  our  part  in  the  great  scheme 
of  things  behind  which  the  Creator  stands,  is  somewhat  like  the  soldier  ready 
even  when  tired  and  worn  out,  to  go  in  on  a  forlorn  hope,  because  he  has 
confidence  that  he  is  executing  a  part  of  the  plan  of  his  general  for  his  conn- 
try's  welfare,  though  ho  docs  not  know  bow,  and  he  is  quite  well  aware  thUt 
it  is  going  to  cost  him  much  in  pain  and  suffering,  and  perhaps  his  life.  i 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  abiding  sense  of  religion  does  much  for  people  Ik 
the  midst  of  their  ailments  and,  above  all,  keeps  them  from  developing  tha»i 
symptoms  duo  to  nervous  worry  and  solicitude  which  so  often  arc  more  annogK 
ing  to  the  patient  than  the  actual  sufferings  he  or  she  may  have  to  bcwv! 
While  religion  is  often  said  to  predispose  to  certain  mental  troubles,  it  m 
now  well  appreciated  by  psychiatristB  that  it  is  not  religion  that  has  the  tew 
dency  to  disturb  the  mind,  but  a  disequi  libra  ted  mind  has  a  tendency  to  eags 
gerate  out  of  all  reason  its  interests  in  anything  that  it  takes  up  Berioo^n 
Whether  the  object  of  the  attention  be  business,  or  pleasure,  or  sexuality,  OH 
religion,  the  unbalanced  mind  pays  too  much  attention  to  it,  incomes  too  eK 
chisively  occupied  with  it,  and  this  over-indulgence  helps  to  form  a  vicieOB 
circle  of  unfavorable  influence.  Wliile  many  people  in  their  insanity,  tlMG 
show  exaggerated  interest  in  religion,  this  is  only  like  other  exaggerated  iDtM 
ests  of  the  disequilibrated,  and  religion  itself  is  not  the  cause  but  only  a  coiDCH 
dence  in  the  matter.  i 

Clouston,  in  his  book  on  "TTnBOUDdnegs  of  Mind"  (Methucn,  LoodoK 
ISll),  put  this  very  well  when  he  said,  "It  is  true  that  religion,  touching  wS 
does,  in  the  most  intense  way  the  emotional  nature,  and  the  spiritual  inBtincH 
of  mankind,  somelimes  ap{K'arB  to  cause  and  is  often  mixed  up  with  insaiu^ 
But  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  brain  of  thi'  individnul  was  nriginally  UK 
stable,  specially  emotional,  over-sensitive,  hyperconseientionB.  and  often  Bon^' 
what  weak  in  the  intellcelual  and  inhibitory  faculties  and.  if  looked  for,  odNfl 
causes  will  usually  be  found."  He  bad  said  just  lieforo,  "To  talk  of  'religKHl 
insanity'  as  if  It  were  a  definite  and  definable  form  is  in  my  judgment  a  ntbi 
take."  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  now  a  growing  conviction  that  a  deep  rclijpafl 
feeling,  a  sense  of  dependence  nn  and  tnist  in  the  Almighty,  will  do  nMH 
^han  anything  else  to  keep  people  from  those  neurotic  manifestations  irhifl 
so  often  are  seen  in  our  day  and  are  growing  mori'  and  more  frefiiicDt  u  1|H 
lieeomes  more  strenuous  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  material  aidefl 
things,  to  the ixclusioTi  of  the  spiritual.  How  true  this  is  may  lie  jodfced  (vfl 
expressions  that  have  been  used  in  recent  years  by  well-known  spedlDtti^l 
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nervous  diseases  and  in  psychology.  Those  have  included  men  who  were  often 
not  believers  in  religion  themselves  but  who  recognized  its  influence  for 
good  for  others.  Such  expressions  arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  men  of 
every  nationality.  Not  infrequently,  in  spite  of  their  own  religious  afliliation, 
they  acknowledge  what  a  profound  influence  certain  forms  of  religion  have 
over  people.  These  testimonies  have  been  multiplying  in  our  medical  litera- 
ture in  recent  years,  because  apparently  physicians  have  come  to  appreciate 
much  better  by  contrast  the  influence  for  good  of  religion  over  some  of 
their  patients,  since  so  many  of  the  sufferers  from  nervous  diseases  they  see 
have  not  this  source  of  consolation  to  recur  to. 

In  America  we  have  a  number  of  such  testimonies.  In  his  "Self  Help  for 
Nervous  Women"  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  in  this  matter  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Neurologists,  to  which 
his  father  has  lent  such  distinction,  said: 

It  is  certainly  true  that  considering  as  examples  two  such  widely  separated 
forms  of  religious  belief  as  the  Orthodox  Jews  and  the  strict  Roman  Catholics,  one 
does  not  see  as  many  patients  from  them  as  from  their  numbers  might  be  ex- 
pected, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Jews  as  a  whole  are  very  nervous 
people  and  that  the  Roman  Church  includes  in  this  country  among  its  members 
numbers  of  the  most  emotional  race  in  the  world. 

Of  only  one  sect  can  I  recall  no  example.  It  is  not  in  my  memory  that  a  pro- 
fessing Quaker  ever  came  into  my  hands  to  be  treated  for  nervousness.  If  the 
opinion  I  have  already  stated  so  often  is  correct,  namely  that  want  of  control  of 
the  emotions  and  the  over-expression  of  the  feelings  are  prime  causes  of  nervous- 
ness, then  the  fact  that  discipline  of  the  emotions  is  a  lesson  early  and  constantly 
taught  by  the  Friends,  wOuld  help  to  account  for  the  infrequency  of  this  disorder 
among  them  and  adds  emphasis  to  the  belief  in  such  a  causation. 

Prof.  Miinsterberg,  who  may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  the  German 
school,  but  whose  long  years  of  residence  in  America  have  made  him  a  cosmo- 
politan, is  quite  as  positive  in  his  declaration  of  the  place  that  religion  may 
hold  in  making  human  suffering  less.  In  his  '^Psychotherapy"  he  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject.  The  religious  discipline,  that  is,  the  training 
of  human  beings  from  their  earliest  years  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  higher 
law  than  their  own  feelings  and  that  they  must  suppn?ss  many  of  their 
desires  and  take  evil  as  it  comes  as  a  portion  of  human  life,  is  of  itself,  he 
insists,  an  excellent  preparation  to  enable  the  individual  to  bear  up  under 
the  physical  and  mental  trials  of  life  and  to  make  many  symptoms  that 
would  otherwise  be  almost  intolerable,  quite  bearable.  It  is  from  earliest 
years  that  this  training  must  make  itself  felt,  and  Prof.  Miinsterberg  insists 
that  from  early  childhood  the  self-control  has  to  be  strong  and  the  child  has 
to  learn  from  the  beginning  to  know  the  limits  to  the  gratification  of  his 
desires  and  to  abstain  from  reckless  self-indulgence.  A  good  conscience,  he 
says,  a  congenial  home  and  a  serious  purpose,  are,  after  all,  the  safest  condi- 
tions for  a  healthy  man,  and  the  community  doi^  effective  work  in  preventive 
psychotherapy  whenever  it  facilitates  the  securing  of  these  factors. 

Self-denial  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  elements  of  religious  training, 
and  indeed  was  declared  a  chief  source  of  merit  for  tlie  hereafter.  The 
modern  psychotherapeutist,  however,  preaches  self-denial  almost  as  strenuously 
as  the  religious  minister  of  the  olden  time,  only  now  not  for  any  religious 
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merit  or  reward,  but  because  it  makes  life  more  pleasant  and  by  that  much 
happier.  When  men  and  women  have  learned  to  deny  themselves  in  their 
younger  years,  it  is  not  hard  to  stand  even  pain  when  they  grow  older,  and 
pain  is  inevitable  in  every  human  life  and  the  training  to  stand  it  is  there- 
fore worth  while.  Pain  borne  with  equanimity  is  lessened  by  one-half  if  not 
in  its  intensity  then  at  least  in  its  power  to  disturb,  and  since  religion  will  do 
this  it  possesses  an  important  remedial  value.  Here  is  where  religion  is  par- 
ticulariy  valuable  and  the  passing  of  it  from  many  minds  has  thrown  them 
back  on  themselves  and  left  them  without  profound  interests,  so  that  they 
occupy  themselves  overmuch  with  the  trivial  incidents  of  life  within  them 
and  disturb  the  course  of  many  of  their  functions  by  giving  exaggerated 
thouglit  to  them.  Religion  adds  a  great  purpose  to  life  and  such  a  purpose 
keeps  men  and  women  to  a  great  extent  from  being  disturbed  about  trifles. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  too  bad  if  religion  should  do  no  more  than  this. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  phase  of  it  with  which  we  are  concerned  here. 
We  may  think  very  strongly  with  Prof.  Miinsterberg,  that  it  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  assign  to  it  only  this  place  in  life.  He  says:  "The  meaning  of 
religion  in  life  is  entirely  too  deep  that  it  should  be  employed  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  pains  and  aches  of  humanity  and  the  dreads 
tliat  are  so  often  more  imaginary  than  real.*'  He  insists  that  "It  cheapens 
religion  by  putting  the  accent  of  its  meaning  in  life  on  personal  comfort 
and  absence  of  pain."  He  adds,  "If  there  is  one  power  in  life  which  ought  to 
develop  in  us  a  conviction  that  pleasure  is  not  the  highest  goal  and  that 
pain  is  not  the  worst  evil,  then  it  ought  to  be  philosophy  and  religion.'' 
Present-day  movenients,  however,  tend  to  subordinate  religion  to  this-worldli- 
ness  rather  than  to  other- worldliness,  and  by  just  that  much  they  take  out  of 
religion  its  real  significance.  We  are  here  on  trial  for  another  world  is  the 
thought  that  in  the  past  strengthened  men  to  bear  all  manner  of  ills,  if  not 
with  equanimity,  at  least  without  exaggerated  reaction.  It  has  still  the  power 
to  do  so  for  all  those  who  accept  it  simply  and  sincerely. 
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Abdominal  discomfort,  302;  from  coffee, 
306;  from  tea,  306;  from  tone  fac- 
tors, 306. 

Abdominal  viscera,  176. 

Abemetby,  268. 

Abortion,  frequent,  457. 

Abracadabra,  61. 

Absence  of  occupation,  219. 

Absent  treatment,  141. 

Abstraction,  129. 

Academy,  French,  telepathy  and,  147. 

Accidents,  telepathy  and,  144. 

Aches,  filin;?,  397;  occupation,  390;  saw- 
ing, 397;  sweeping,  397;  writing, 
396. 

Acid,  lactic,  as  a  bactericide,  247. 

Acquirements  not  transmitted,  628. 

Action,  integrative,  123. 

Addictions,  drug,  707. 

Adipo8U8  panniculus,  299. 

Adjuvants,  163. 

Advertising,  psychology  of,  690. 

Aerophobia,  612. 

^sculapius,  7. 

Affairs,  knowledge  of,  177. 

"After  dinner  sit  awhile,"  180,  182. 

Afternoon  fever,  180. 

After-treatment,  of  alcoholism,  705;  of 
tuberculosis,  drug  habits,  705. 

Agassiz's  dream,  137. 

Agate,  62. 

Age,  fasting  and,  298. 

Agoraphobia,  612. 

Agrippa,  Cornelius,  15. 

Aichmophobia,  581,  612. 

Ailurophobia,  612. 

Air,  appetite  and,  268;  fresh,  comfort 
and,  356;  in  dyspepsia,  262;  in 
intestinal  rumbling,  284 ;  in  intestinal 
troubles,  284;  rather  than  exercise, 
203;  swalloTiing,  284. 

Alchemy,  40,  41,  56. 


Alcohol,  3;  in  pneumonia,  31;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 30 ;  in  vague  affections,  31 ; 
milk  and,  30;  night  workers  and, 
175;  suggestive  influence  and,  31. 

Alcoholism,  after-treatment  in,  705,  706; 
beginning  of,  704;  confidence  in, 
704;  contagion  in,  697;  cures  of, 
moral,  395;  cures  of,  old  and  new, 
694;  frequent  treatment  in,  704; 
heredity  in,  698;  inherited  resist- 
ance to,  698;  mental  influence  in, 
696;  moral  influences  in,  704;  na- 
tional, 698;  occupation  pains  and, 
398 ;  prophylaxis  in,  701 ;  real  cures 
of,  395;  religion  and,  706;  sani- 
tarium question  in,  702;  supposed 
inheritance  of,  697;  **sure  cures" 
of,  696;  treatment  of,  702;  tuber- 
culosis and,  703;  warnings  as  sug- 
gestions in,  700;  youth  and,  701. 

Alexander  of  Hohenlohe,  Prince,  75. 

Alexander  of  Tralles,  13,  61. 

Alexandria,  11. 

Alteratives,  100. 

Ambrosia,  59. 

Amenorrhea,  ductless  glands  and,  439; 
dread  and,  439;  fright  and,  437; 
home  sickness  and,  437;  inanition 
and,  439;  mental  causes  of,  437; 
mode  of  living  and,  437;  reputed 
remedies  for,  440;  suggestion  in, 
440;  tuberculosis  and,  437. 

Amethyst,  60. 

Amputation  stump,  pain  in,  86. 

Amulets,  15,  60. 

Amusements,  diversified.  9  182;  mind 
and,  227. 

Anatomy  of  melancholy,  61. 

Anemia  in  Porto  Rico,  106. 

Anesthesia,  111;  clasped  hands  in,  757; 
deep  breathing  in,  757;  fright  in, 
757;  from  fixed  attention,  755; 
game  for  children,  757;  hearing 
during,  758;  hypnotic,  754;  hwal, 
758;  mental  diversion  in,  757;  mind 
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ami,  733;  occupation  and,  754; 
rapid  bnuitliiiijj:  in,  7.15;  suf^frestive, 
75();  voniitinj^  after,  75S. 

Anesthetist,  familiarity  with,  756;  per- 
sonality of  the,   750. 

Anf?er,  brief  madness  and,  741. 

Angina  pectoris,  27,  334;  Broadbent  on, 
339;  Charcot  on,  337;  coffee  and, 
336;  false,  338;  in  woman,  339; 
neurotic.  338;  psychotherapy  and, 
337;  reflected  pains  in,  335;  spuri- 
ous, 336;  tea  and,  336;  tobacco 
and,  336;  true  and  false,  336,  339. 

Anicetum,   59. 

Animal  emanations,  375;  horse  and  dog, 
244. 

Animal  hypnosis,  161. 

Animal  ma^ietism,  142;  malicious,  142. 

Animal  risibile,  105. 

Anise  seed  in  lichen,  251. 

Anthropolop:>%  criminal,  744. 

Anodynes,  useless,  219. 

Antidotes,  suggestion  and,  33. 

Antimony,  3;  suggestions  and,  26. 

Antiochos,  12. 

Antipathies,  gastric,  245. 

Apartment  hotels,  183. 

Apoplectic  habitus,  518. 

Apoplectics,  examples  encouraging,  521 ; 
new  associations  for,  521;  new  in- 
terests for,  521. 

Apoplexy,  Bacchus  and,  517;  cerebral, 
513;  change  of  occupation  in,  519; 
complications  in,  523;  daughter  as 
nurse  in,  520;  exciting  o<»cupation 
and,  517;  heredity  and,  517;  hypo- 
chondriac, 514;  lack  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise in,  519;  life-direction  in,  519; 
mind  before  and  after,  514;  mis- 
placed sympathy  in,  522;  neuroses 
and,  522;  nurse,  choice  of,  in,  520; 
outings  and  human  intei*ests  and, 
522;  precocious,  510;  preliminary 
motor  symptoms  in,  516;  premoni- 
to^^'  symptoms  in,  514;  prognosis 
in.  520 ;  prophylaxis  in,  51 7 ;  pyram- 
idal tracts  and,  524;  sympathetic 
cure  of,  520;  strokes,  number  of, 
in,  523;  thinking  and,  517;  trained 
nurse  in,  520;  treatment  of.  513; 
Venus  and,  517;  Vulcan  and,  517. 

Apparatus,  brain,  insulating,  123; 
switching,    123. 

Appaiitions,  explanation  of,  607. 


Appearances,  wraith-like,  608. 

Appendicitis,  chronic,  252;  recurrent 
attacks  of,  282;  simulant,  587. 

Appetite,  262,  592;  air  and,  268;  emo- 
tion and,  264 ;  feeling  of,  264 ;  fotxl 
preparation  and,  266;  habit  and, 
265;  increase  in,  263;  increasing, 
301;  indoor  life  and,  264;  instinct 
and,  264 ;  in  the  morning,  266 ;  ner- 
vous loss  of,  267;  will  and,  263,  592. 

Appetizer,  frequent  eating  as  an,  267. 

Ap{>etizers,  264. 

Application  of  psychotherapeutic  prin- 
ciples, 104. 

Arabian  mental  medicine,  13. 

Arabian  Nights,  12,  46. 

Arch  of  the  foot,  yielding  of  the,  415, 
417. 

Areas  of  pain  transfer,  252. 

Arg>'ria,  36. 

Aristides,  ancient  hypochondriac,  73. 

Aristotle,  10. 

Arm,  pitcher's,  397;  motonnan's,  397. 

Armless  men's  foot   powers,  419. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  and  number  13,  639. 

Arrhythmia,  322;  gastro-cardiac,  329; 
longevity  and,  323. 

Arterial   sclerosis,   diagnosis  of,  514. 

Arteries,  calcification  of,  512;  longitu- 
dinal degeneration  of,  515;  prema- 
ture degeneration  of,  518;  tortuous, 
515. 

Arterio-sclerosis,  512;  dizziness  in,  515; 
dread  of,  516;  over-eating  and,  51S; 
stinmlants  in,  518;  tobacco  and, 
518;  vertigo  in,  51.5. 

Arter>'  of  cerebral  cortex,  125. 

Arthritis,  acute,  379;  acute  progressive, 
423;  "acute  rheumatoid,"  422; 
chronic,  course  of,  425. 

Arthritis  defonnans,  421 ;  climate  and, 
428;  chronic,  424;  diet  and,  427; 
electricity  and,  427;  exercise  and, 
427;  in  old  persons,  426;  knitting 
and,  427;  mechano-therapy  and. 
427;  mental  attitude  and,  426; 
muscle  disturbances  in,  424;  nen'es 
and,  422;  neurotic  additions  in, 
425;  occu]>ation  of  mind  in,  42S; 
symmetrical,  422;  treatment  of, 
426;  usefulness  in,  426;  weather 
and,  428. 

Arthritis(»s,  hysterical,  429. 

Anthropathy,  ner^'ous,  422. 
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Asafetida,  69. 

Association  fibers,  diversion  of,  601. 

Association  of  ideaS;  123. 

Astasia-abasia,  86. 

Asthma,  brothers  and,  377 ;  cardiac,  364 ; 
cat,  374;  cigarettes  and,  366; 
cliinatotherapy  and  suggestion  in, 
368;  cubebs  and,  366;  cures  for, 
366;  cyanosis  in,.  365;  drugs  and 
suggestion  in,  368;  dust  and,  369; 
emphysema  in,  365;  essential,  364; 
eye  strain  and,  367;  horse,  376; 
horse  serum  and,  377;  horse 
sensitization  and,  377;  human  ema- 
nations and,  377;  lavage  and,  367; 
mental  influence  and,  365;  mental 
shock  and,  366;  mouth  breathing 
and,  367;  neurotic,  364;  picture  of 
hayfield  and,  375;  renal,  364;  salt- 
peter paper  and,  366;  suggestion 
in,  366;  symptomatic,  364;  varied 
cures   for,   367. 

Astrology,  Hippocrates  on,  38;  in  sur- 
gery, 746;  reassurance  and,  40; 
suggestion  and,  38 ;  venesection  and, 
746. 

Ataxia,  accessory  symptoms  of,  526; 
back  knee,  524;  depression  in,  525; 
emotional,  572;  flat-foot  and,  524; 
from  emotion,  572;  in  talking, 
walking,  et«.,  571 ;  locomotor,  524 ; 
loose  joints  and,  524;  suggestions,  . 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  in,  525. 

Athens,  psychotherapy  in,  8. 

Athletes,  pneumonia  and,  202;  typhoid 
and,  202. 

Attacks,  auto-hypnotic,  541. 

Attention,  concentration  of,  755;  con- 
scious, 129;  memory  and,  679; 
process  of,  127;  power  of,  124; 
Ramon  y  Cajal's  theory  of,  126. 

Attitude,   mental,   100. 

Attitudes,  influence  of,  100;  of  mind, 
103. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  warnings.  Oil. 

Authorities  on   tuberculosis,   American, 

Auto-hypnotism,  161. 
Auto-intoxication,  intestinal,   172,   270; 

supposed,  270. 
Automatism,  inhibition  of,  601. 
Auto-suggestion  and  the  will,  14S. 
Avalanche  in   nerves,   law  of.  111. 
Avalanche,  law  of,  585. 
51 


Aversion  to  cats,  617;  to  dead  bodies, 

617. 
Avicenna  on  mental  influence,  14. 
Awake,  lying,  667. 
Awaking,  mode  of,  165. 
Axis  cylinders,  112. 
Axon  hillock,  114. 

B 

Babies,  fat,  292. 

Bacchae,  688. 

Back  ache,  174. 

Bacon,  as  food,  249. 

Bacteria,  lactic,  247. 

Ball  for  constipation,  278. 

Balneo-therapy,  5. 

Barometer,  pains  and,  382. 

Baseball  interest,  228. 

Basedow's  disease,  500. 

Basil,  Valentine,  9,  26. 

Basophobia,  613. 

Bath,  cold,  166;  hot,  166;  morning,  166. 

Bathing,  abuse  of,  166;  overfrequent, 
167. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  57. 

Bernard,  St.,  74. 

Beniheim,  hypnotism  and,  159. 

Biliary  colic,  pseudo,  588. 

Billiards,  180,  182. 

Binet,  153. 

Biographic  Clinics,  258. 

Bishop,  the  mind-reader,  147,  194. 

Bismarck's  second  eighty  years,  724. 

Bismuth,  milk  of,  285. 

Bladder,  emptying  the,  470;  evacuation 
of  the,  position  in,  212. 

Blanched  fingers,  63. 

Blanching,   190. 

Bleeding,  old-time,  381. 

Blind  and  deaf  training,  215. 

Blind,  color  recognition  in  the,  214; 
training  of   feeling  in   the,   213. 

Blood,  child's  not  mother's,  462;  turn- 
ing of  the,  64. 

Blood  letting,  patient's  mind  and,  14. 

Bl(X)dstone,  60. 

Blue  glass,  44. 

Bine  light,  44. 

"Blues,  the,"  641. 

"Bluidv  Jock,"  357. 

Blush,  intestinal  and  vesical,  282. 

Blushing,  190;  obsession,  613. 

Body,  influence  of,  on  mind,  100. 
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Boerhaave,  17,  71. 

Bonaparte,  85. 

Bouchard,   270. 

Bovarj',  Madame^  243. 

Bowels,  over-attention  to,  287. 

Bowling,  182. 

Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  35. 

Bradycardia,  342;  case  of,  343. 

Brain,  anatomy  of,  18;  capillaries  in 
the,  125;  cells  of,  vital  energj^  of, 
131;  cells  of,  number  of,  132;  cor- 
tex of,  109,  117;  complexity  of 
the,  109;  intellect  and,  549;  ma- 
chine, 132;  number  of  cells  in  the, 
110. 

Brain  workers,  COl. 

Brains,  as  food,  244. 

Bramwell,   Dr.    Byron,   374. 

Bramwell,  Dr.  J.  Milne,  160. 

Bread  pills,  88. 

Breakfast,  a  full,  299;  before,  168;  com- 
pany at,  170;  habits,  169;  mail  be- 
fore,   170;    newspaper   at,    170. 

Brid^eman,  Laura,  214. 

Bri^htV  disease,  insidious,  558;  latent, 
558;  neurotic  symptoms  of,  558. 

Brinper  of  Peace,  7. 

Broadbent,  Sir  Wm.,  319,  326;  on  an- 
jrina,  339. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  and  hysterical 
joints,  386,  589,  749. 

Bronchi,  dilatation  of,  relief  in,  210. 

Bronchiectasis,  {>osition  in,  210. 

Brontophobia,  612. 

Brown-Sequard,  48,  67. 

Bunion,  formation  of,  417;  gout  and, 
416. 

Bunions  and  flatfoot,  416. 

Bursa,  housemaids',  399;  miners',  399; 
or^an  prrinders',  399;  sitters',  399. 

Bursffi,  discomforts  of,  399. 

Business,  .Mnxieties  in,  184;  habits  of, 
178;  knowledge  of,  177;  light,  air, 
and  position  in,  177;  walk  to,  171; 
worries  in,  185. 

Butter,  microbes  in,  95. 

Buxom,  etymology  of,  297. 


Cabanis,  84. 

Cagliostro,  47. 

Calamus  scriptoriuSf  12. 

Calculi,  preputial,  485. 

Calculus,  biliary,  simulation  of,  282. 


Calmady,  Sir  Richard,  case  of  maternal 
impression  in  fiction,  221. 

Calomel,  3;  in  pneumonia,  22;  sugges- 
tion and,  27. 

Campbell  Thompson  and  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, 38. 

Canals,   semi-circular,   97. 

Cancer,  abdominal,  303;  heredity  in, 
631;  latent  indigestion  and,  255: 
mind  and,  750;  nursing  tonic 
in,  222. 

Capillaries,  congestion   of,   126. 

Card  playing,  182. 

Cardiac  conditions,  diagnosis  of,  316. 

Cardiac  exercise,  325. 

Cardiac  inhibition,  313. 

Cardiac  neurosis  and  prognosis,  321, 
322. 

Cardiac  palpitation,  the  intellectual  life 
and,  323. 

Cardiac  stomach  disturbance,  333. 

Carlsbad,  278. 

Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  47,  685. 

Carminatives,  285. 

Camelian,  62. 

Cassius,  lean  and  himgry,  297. 

Casts,  intestinal  and  tubular,  286. 

Catalepsy,  hypnotic,  159. 

Catarrh,  39,  59;  seasonal,  368. 

"Catarrh  spring,"  369. 

Cathay,  cycle  of,  517. 

Catherine  of  Siena,  74. 

Cato  learning  Greek,  (580. 

Cats,  conjunctivitis  and,  375;  conseious- 
ness  of  presence  of,  618;  coryra 
and,  374;  digestion  disturbed  by 
presence  of,  254;  dread  of,  374, 
617;  dread  from  memory  of  kill- 
ing, 375;  fear  of,  and  furs,  618; 
intolerance  of,  374;  o<lor  of,  619; 
smell  of,  374;  urticaria  and,  374. 

Cauter>%  actual,  68;  psychotherapeutics 
and,  408. 

Cells,  complexity  of  brain,  131;  Golp, 
131 ;  of  the  ventral  horn,  133;  peri- 
vascular, 121;  pigment,  121;  rest, 
652;  spindle,  112. 

Cerebral  artery,  control  of,  125. 

Cerebration,  unconscious,  128,  132,  134. 

Cenical  ribs,  400. 

Chair,  comfortable,  210. 

Chamois  garments,  168. 

Champneys,  on  painful  menstruation, 
445. 
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Chance,  776. 

Character,  and  suffering,  222;  in  thera- 
peutics, 358;  upbuilding  of,  222. 

Charcot,  Dr.,  71;  on  menstrual  mental 
states,  434. 

Charcot  crystals,  3(?4. 

Charms  for  erysipelas,  22,  60. 

Charmides  (Plato),  11. 

Cheese,  habituation  to,  246. 

Chest  protectors,  167. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  225. 

Chesterton,  on  suicide,  722. 

Chestnuts,  horse,  for  rheumatism,  385. 

Chewing  in  tuberculosis,  355. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  314. 

Child,  diversion  of  the,  228;  first  years 
of  the,  230 ;  recreation  of  the,  228. 

Childbirth,  dangers  of,  458;  natural, 
458;  over-zeal  to  help  in,  458. 

Children,  care  of,  221;  fat,  267;  in- 
crease of  suicide  among,  721. 

Chilliness,   773. 

Chloral  in  hypnotism,  156. 

Chorea,  anemia  and,  562;  endocarditis 
and,  562;  etiology  of,  561;  expec- 
tant treatment  of,  563;  colds  and, 
562 ;  consciousness  in,  562 ;  cures  of, 
562;  fright  in,  562;  growing  pains 
and,  562;  pathology  of,  562;  pro- 
phylaxis in,  563 ;  pure  neurosis  and, 
561;  simple  life  and,  564;  subse- 
quent habit  after,  563;  treatment 
of,  562. 

Cicero,  189. 

Circle,  vicious,  51,  251. 

Circulation,  favoring  return  of,  208. 

Cirrhosis,  alcoholic,  175. 

Civil  War,  Reports  of,  286. 

Clairvoyant,  147. 

Claude,  Bernard,  20,  313. 

Claudication,  intermittent,  512. 

Claustrophobia,  612,  616. 

Clavus  hystericusj  547. 

Clergyman's  knee.  411;  sore  throat,  411. 

Clinics,  biographic,  601. 

Clitoris,  removal  of,  4tSS. 

Clothing,  167;  warm,  356. 

Clouston,  191 ;  on  religion,  777. 

CoccydjTiia,  428. 

Coccygodynia,  G8;  causes  of,  428; 
hysterical,  429;  labor  and,  428; 
neurotic,  429;  over-attention  to, 
429. 

Coffee  and  abdominal  distress,  307. 


Colmheim,  251. 

Coincidences,  144;  telepathy  and,  146. 

Colds,  fat  and,  298;  fresh,  350;  fresh 
air  and,  350;  more  sleep  and,  350; 
night  air  and,  350;  quinine  and 
whiskey  for,  349;  rational  treat- 
ment of,  349;  settled  on  lungs,  358; 
taking,  167. 

Colitis,  cures  for,  288;  excess  of  salt  in, 
284 ;  in  Civil  War,  286 ;  increase  of, 
287;  muco-membranous,  286,  288; 
resorts,  289;  suggestion  in,  288; 
surgery  for,  288. 

Colles'  Law,  630, 

Color  blindness,  771. 

Columbus,  42. 

Comedy,  musical,  227. 

Comfort,  mental  and  physical,  761. 

Compensation,  213. 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  118. 

Conditions,  mechanical,  in  pains,  174. 

Confession  in  sex  habits,  486. 

Confidence,  15;  of  the  patient,  14;  of 
the  physician,  4. 

(Conjunctivitis,  cat,  375. 

Constipation,  2()8;  exercise  in,  276;  fats 
and  sugars  in,  276 ;  in  obesity,  296 ; 
in  the  stout,  278 ;  oriental,  271 ;  po- 
sition in,  276;  prophylaxis  in,  269; 
reassurance  in,  271;  tolerance  in, 
272. 

Contagion,  coughing  and,  688;  expec- 
toration and,  688;  fashion  and,  691; 
favorable  mental,  (592;  giggling, 
688;  health,  692;  laughing,  688; 
moving  pictures  and,  693;  murder, 
691 ;  not  heredity,  298 ;  psychic, 
688;  sighing,  688;  suicide,  691; 
yawning,  688. 

Contagious  trifles,  688. 

Co-ordination  in  the  organism,  132. 

Copenhagen,  Perkins  in,  49. 

Coproinia,  supposed,  270. 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  15. 

Conis,  soft,  418. 

Corpulency,  290. 

Cortex,  diagram  of,  113;  pyramidal  cell 
in  the,  122;  x-isual,  110. 

Coryza,  cat,  375 ;  vaso-motoria  periodica, 
369;  yeaHy,  372. 

Cough,  as  tic,  348;  habit,  347;  hemor* 
rhage  and,  346;  intestinal,  348;  in 
tuberculosis,  348;  irrational,  349; 
mental   control   of,   361;   ordinary. 
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345 ;  ovarian,  348 ;  reflex,  347 ;  rem- 
edies for,  345,  349;  stomachy  348; 
stopping  a,  210;  supfgrestion  and, 
345;  unproductive,  345;  uterine, 
348. 

Coughing,  control  of,  361. 

Counter  irritation  in  nervous  disease, 
511. 

Courting  and  telepathy,  143. 

Coventry  Patmore,  Mrs.,  144. 

Coxalgia,  hysterical,  429. 

Cramp  rings,  61,  80. 

Cranberries  in  erysipelas,  22. 

Creator,  existence  of,  776. 

Crises,  gastric,  526;  intestinal,  526; 
tabetic,  526. 

Critias,  11. 

Cromwell,  81. 

Crooke's  theory  of  telepathy,  142. 

Croup,  nervous,  669. 

Cure-alls,  3. 

Cure  houses,  10;  magnetic,  55;  relieve, 
console,  186;  smiling  and  laughing, 
104. 

Cured  cases  as  evidence,  52,  60. 

Cures,  50 ;  faith,  78 ;  for  colitis,  288 ;  for 
tuberculosis,  351;  hayfever,  373; 
supposed,  51,  387. 

Curschmann's  spirals,  364. 

Cutten,  on  faith  cures,  81. 

Czemak,  Prof.,  on  inhibition,  313. 


Dalton,  color  blind.  772. 

Dangers  of  hypnotism,  161;  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell   on,   161. 

Darkness,  dread  of,  620.  668;  Romily 
and,  621;  Rousseau  and,  620. 

Dawdling,  182. 

Dead  bodies,  aversion  to,  617. 

Deaf,  training  of  the.  215. 

Death,  JEsehylus  on,  622;  After,  Whatt 
88;  attitude  t(»ward,  730;  captain 
of.  350;  dread  of,  621;  fear  of 
early,  622;  impending.  ,336;  life 
and,  89;  mind  and,  90;  moment  of, 
147;  premonition  of,  636;  put  off, 
91 ;  sociallv,  731 ;  Sophocles  on, 
622. 

Defwtives,  sexual,  474. 

l)efonuitit»s,  coincidences  and,  464; 
Hiolo^'  of,  466;  falls  and,  467; 
missteps  and,  467. 


D^eneration,  stigfmata  of,  744. 

Delusions,    603. 

Dementia  pracox  and  paresis,  532. 

Dendrites,  112. 

Dentist's  limp,  398. 

Depression   and   disease,   641;   and  di- 
version, 643;  and  dyspepsia,  233; 
and  hobbies,  646;  and  indigestion, 
233;  an  incident,  650;  benefits  of, 
650 ;  care  of  ailing  a  cure  for,  645 
care  of  animals  a  cure  for,  645 
care   of    plants   a   cure    for,   645 
feminine,    and   children,   644;   fre- 
quency of,  647;  garden  cures  for, 
646;  heart  disease  and,   642;  his- 
torical  examples  of,  647;  insomnia 
and,  644;   Lord   Lytton   and,  618 
Lowell,   James   Russell,   and,   64S 
nephritis  and,  642;  periodical,  611 
reading  in,  646. 

De  Puys^ur's  instruction  in  hypnotism, 
154. 

Dermatotherapy,  the  mind  in,  495. 

Descartes,  41. 

Desks,  comfortable,  standing,  176. 

Determinism,  744. 

Deterrent  materials  and  suggestions, 
34. 

Deterrent  taste  and  smell,  68. 

Deterrent  therapeutics,  63. 

Diabetes  acidosis,  500;  air  and  exemsa 
in,  499;  causes  of,  496;  danger  of 
over-treatment  in,  497;  eczema  in, 
496;  frequent  in  obese,  294;  gen- 
eral condition  in,  497;  incurable, 
496;  interval  treatment  of,  498; 
oatmeal  and,  498;  over-treatment 
of,  497;  pancreatic  changes  in. 
496;  physician  and  patient's,  497; 
potatoes  and,  498;  rigid  diet  and 
solicitude  in,  499,  secondary  symp- 
toms of,  497;  individual,  the,  and, 
498;  unfavorable  suggestion,  496. 

Diagnosis,  announcing  the,  ,354. 

Diaiicecht,  Irish  physician,  58. 

Diaphragm,  excursions  of  the,  362; 
movements  of  the,  362. 

Diarrhea,  emotional,  283;  fright  and. 
279;  habitual,  280;  nervous,  558; 
nervous,  and  urticaria,  281;  neu- 
rotic, 279;  worry  and,  280. 

Diathesis,  uric  acid,  380. 

Diet,  do  not,  257;  dyspepsia  and,  256; 
fads,     171;     limitation     of,    275; 
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mixed,  275;  restrained^  298;  rules, 
harmful,  in,  256;  tinkering,  380. 

Diffusion,  laws  of,  132. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  56. 

Digestion,  brain  workers  and,  258; 
chemistry  and,  242;  contrary  sug- 
gestions and,  251 ;  disgust  and,  243 ; 
influence  of  mind  upon,  242;  men- 
tal changes  and,  247;  of  cat,  dis- 
turbed, 254;  prejudices  and,  242; 
study  and,  253;  worries  and,  253. 

Digitalis  and  mental  influence,  313. 

Directions  to  physicians,  suggestion  and, 
197. 

Disappearances,  608. 

Disappointments,  mental  states  of,  643. 

Discipline,  of  mind,  196;  of  self,  223. 

Discomfort,  digestion  and,  253;  with 
eating,  301. 

Discontinuity  of  the  nervous  system, 
118. 

Discoveries,  scientific,  46. 

Discovery,  supposedly  wonderful,  192. 

Disease,  American,  380;  incurable, 
186;  individual,  224;  patients 
and,  163;  suggestion  of,  94;  think- 
ing, 99. 

Disease  suggestions,  250. 

Diseases  of  ductless  glands,  496. 

Dislocations,  after-effects  of,  388. 

Disposition,  suggestion  and,  101;  dual, 
150. 

Distension,  332. 

Disuse,  atrophy  and  pain,  394. 

Diversion,  182;  children's,  228;  from 
pain,  225 ;  of  mind,  9 ;  true,  224. 

Divinity,  medical,  7. 

Doctor,  "conjure,"  64. 

Dog  and  hog,  243. 

Dominant  ideas,  750. 

Donne,  Dr.,  37. 

Doubting,  732;  daily  review  in,  738; 
habit,  733;  marriage  and,  735; 
opening  letters  and,  735;  ordina- 
tion and,  735;  outdoor  air  and,  738; 
prophylaxis  in,  737. 

Doubts,  Hamlet's,  735;  program  for 
day  in,  738. 

Dread,  2,  612,  613;  habit  of  control  of, 
615;  mental  discipline  in,  615;  of 
arterio-sclerosis,  515;  of  death,  621; 
of  dirt,  615;  of  heights,  614;  of 
indigestion,  306;  of  insanity,  623; 
of  small  heights,  615;  of  the  dark, 


620;  of  water,  621;  physical  basis 
of,  614;  subconscious,  625. 

Dreads,  heredity  and,  626;  men  of  gen- 
ius and,  623. 

Dreaming,  "all  the  night  long,"  673;  by 
day,  671;  constant,  Hazlitt,  Mitch- 
ell and  Owen,  672;  Laughing, 
Blushing  and,   607,   672. 

Dreams,  8,  78,  669;  and  children,  678; 
and  digestion,  100;  and  fright,  677; 
and  reading,  678;  and  sensations, 
575;  art  in,  136;  children's,  677; 
erotic,  479;  frequency  of,  671; 
insufficient  clothing  in,  671;  life 
and,  136;  mathematical,  136; 
mercy's,  136;  of  falling,  670;  out 
of  breath,  671;  poems  and,  136; 
prophecy  fails,  676;  prophetic, 
675;  rearrangement  in,  635;  short 
duration  of,  673;  significance  of, 
674;  suggestions  and,  678;  tele- 
pathic, 674;  therapy  and,  669. 

Drug  addictions,  707. 

Drug  habit,  after-cures  for,  712;  confi- 
dence in,  711;  cures  for,  709;  cu- 
riosity and,  708;  early  treatment 
in,  710 ;  forming,  290 ;  heredity  and, 
712;  indiWdual,  707;  over-confi- 
dence in,  709;  pleasant,  708;  pro- 
phylaxis in,  708;  relapses  in,  709; 
sanitarium  question  and,  710. 

Drugs,  8;  effects  of,  imaginary,  88;  in 
sufficient  doses,  4. 

Drunkenness,  117. 

Dualism  of  disposition,  151. 

Dumas,  47. 

Dumb-bell,  a  parody  of  exercise,  204. 

Dundrearyisms,   464. 

Dupre,  Giovanni,  136. 

Dupuytren's  slap  for  anesthesia,  754. 

Dust  and  disease,  172. 

Duval  and  neurons,  114. 

Dwarf  of  French  king,  314. 

Dysmenorrhea,  constipation  in,  442 
cystic  ovaries  in,  446;  extragenital 
445;  extrapelvic  organs  in,  442 
fisherwonien  and,  444;  individual 
446;  lack  of  occui>ation  in,  443 
membrnnous,  445;  minor  lesions  in 
446;  nionil  fiber  and,  443;  opera 
tion  idea  and,  443;  running  dowi 
and,  442;  spasmodic,  445;  sugges- 
tion and,  445. 

Dyspepsia,  301;  abdominal  muscles  and. 
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2C1 ;  air  and,  202;  American,  17f); 
dcpi*ossion  and,  2ii3;  from  diet 
rojrulation.  2.")();  mental  work  and, 
2'hi;  sUvp  and,  202;  state  of  mind 
in.  2'>(). 
Dj'spi'ptios,  exercise  for,  261;  longevity 
of,  251). 


E 


Fjit,  the  will  to,  2iVX 

F^itin^%  drt»ad  of,  2(>4;  enouofh,  290; 
mon»,  'M)\ ;  slow,  231 ;  uncomfort- 
able feelinp*  after,  2(k^. 

Eddyisni.  (JO,  :Wi. 

Kdeina,  anjrio-neumtic,  2S;^. 

F^lucation  and  discipline,  196. 

Ktliciency  experts,  17JK 

Kp:s,  biIionsnin««  and.  246;  idiosyncrasy 
for,  24ri;  persuasion  as  to,  248;  re- 
pujrnance  to,  240. 

Ejrypt.  psycht»(lu*rapy  in,  J<. 

Elwtric  belts,  t>2. 

K!tH»tric  insoli»s,  (kI. 

Klwtrical  cH>ntrivances,  43. 

KliH'tricity.    '). 

Elect n»-therapy,  '>;  susrj?i*stion  and,  42, 
43. 

Elijah  rtMurneil,  S2. 

Elixir  of  life,  44. 

Embrvo-complexit  v,  4()t>. 

Emissions,  seminal,  alcohol  and,  478; 
ctmstipation  and,  47S;  full  bladder 
and,  47S;  n(H*turnal,  477;  prophy- 
laxis in,  478;  spict*s  and,  478. 

Emotion,  heart  and,  311. 

Emotions  as  nMnedii»s,  17. 

Encyclopa?dia   Brittanica   on   mummies, 

Enerjr>',  reserx-e,  108;  law  of,  02. 

English,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn,  on  life,  T24, 

Environment,  favorable,  188. 

Epidaurus.  S. 

Epidemic,  suicidal,  (>01. 

Epilepsy,  IT);  anise  seivl  for,  2o:  atti- 
tude of  mind  in,  537;  Bynin  and, 
XMii  (^a^ar  ami.  7)'M\:  colony  sys- 
tem and,  53.'):  cures  for,  537; 
drea«l  of  insanity  in,  5;V);  emo- 
tion and.  r^X^:  frijrht  and,  5.35;  in- 
tlivitlual  in,  530;  intiuence  of  suir- 
i:eslit»n  in,  5,T»;  mental  "cures"  o\\ 
.*ll;  Mohamed,  530;  Napoleon. 
,\*0;   neui-otic   simulation   of,   530; 


occupation  in,  537;  operations  for, 
505,  535;  quiet  life  and,  537;  rinps 
in,  61;  royal  touch  and,  79;  sug- 
gestion in,  25. 

Equilibrium,  training  in,  215;  unstable 
intestinal,  286. 

Erasistratos,  11. 

Erotic,  480. 

Erysipelas,  3,  21. 

Erythrophobia,  613. 

Esophatreal  stricture,  576;  neurotic, 
574. 

Esophagus,  constriction  of  the,  575. 

Es^piirol,  on  child  suicide,   721. 

Ether  in  telepathy,  142. 

Euripides,  088. 

Evacuation,  habitual,  273;  simulated, 
285. 

Evil,  denial  of,  770. 

Evolution,  Lucretius  and,  776. 

Rxcrenient,  goose  and  chicken,  34. 

Elxcretions  as  remedies,   66. 

Exercise,  108;  air  and,  203;  for  heart 
irregularity,  327;  for  sake  of  exer- 
cise. 204-7;  fun  and,  203;  gradii- 
ateil,  for  heart,  328;  in  d^-spepsia, 
201 ;  in  early  years — English  and 
Gennan  customs,  109;  interest 
and,  203;  mental  diversion  and, 
207;  regulation  of,  202;  sport  and, 
203;  sulHcient,  199;  treatment  for 
heart  and,  32S. 

Exhaustion,  mental,  138. 

Exhibitionism,  490. 

EIxosnuKsis,  132. 

Expectancy,  mental,  46. 

Fj^|>ect oration,  difficulty  in,  210. 

Expert  in  health,   179. 

Expression   and  feeling,  101. 

Extensors  and   hate,   194. 

Extra-systole,  big  beat  and,  333;  con- 
scious, 333;  long-pause,  333;  prog- 
nosis in,  33.3. 

Eye,  obli<pie  muscles  of,  102;  superior 
recti  of,  102. 


Fabricius  TTildanus,  54. 
Facial   expression  and   feeling,   101. 
Faddi.«<ts,   fruit,   milk-product    and  nnt, 
2.5S. 

Fails,  bathing,  167;  harmful,  166;  heahh 
and,   689. 
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Faith,  14,  15;  cures  by,  61;  healing 
and,  19G;  power  of,  190. 

Familiarity  with  drugs,  4. 

Fascia  deniata  neuroglia,  120. 

Fashion  contagion,  690. 

Fasting  ages,  298. 

Fat,  anemic,  29S;  in  sick  hogs,  303; 
lack  of,  298;  useless,  201. 

Father  John  of  Cronstadt,  75. 

Fats  in  constipation,  276. 

Fatty  vicious  circle,  292. 

Fearing  the  worst,  98. 

Feeling,  expression  and,  101;  occupa- 
tion  and,   129. 

Feelings,  transferred,  251. 

Feet  above  heart,  173. 

Femero-coxalgia,  68. 

Fere,  153. 

Ferrier,  Chancellor,  323. 

Fever,  aftenioon.  180;  typhoid,  3. 

Filaments,  terminal,  117. 

Fish,  coloration   practice  in,  494. 

Fissure,  calcarine,  110. 

Flammarion,  607. 

Flashes  of  heat,  773. 

Flatfoot,  174,  383;  circulation  in,  419; 
prevention  of,  419;  relief  for,  209; 
nms  in  families,  390;  secondary 
consequences  of;  420;  sprains  and, 
420. 

Flatulence,  332. 

Flaubert,  243. 

Fletcher,  231. 

Flexors  and  liking,  194. 

Flourens,  543. 

Fluid,  daily,  274;  ingestion  of,  274;  in 
obesity,  296. 

Folin,  231. 

Food,  amount  of,  273;  angle  worms  as, 
244;  brains,  liver  and  spleen  as, 
244;  caprice  and,^  266;  chewing, 
260;  craving  for,  after  operation, 
763;  custom  and,  244;  dislikes  for, 
245;  dyspepsia  and,  301;  elimina- 
tion of,  250;  idiosyncrasies  and, 
282,  301 ;  increase  ^in,  273,  301 ; 
natural  residue  of,  275;  preparation 
of,  appetite  and,  266;  reduction  of, 
296;  sleep  ami,  207;  temptations 
to,  293;   values  and  habits,  263. 

Food  faddists,  258. 

Foot,  exercise  for  the,  420;  noises  with 
the,  419. 

Foot  troubles,  deformities  in  all  classes, 


413;  mechanical  factors  in,  413; 
rarer,  418;  significance  of,  421; 
unfavorable  suggestions  and,  415. 

Force,  vital,  133. 

Ford  Robertson,  110. 

Forel,  Prof.,  190,  706. 

Foreskin,  long,  484. 

Forgetfulness,  limits  of  normal,  683. 

Formulas,   word,  566. 

Fox  hunting,  205. 

Fractures,  after-effects  of,  388;  immo- 
bilized, 388;  manipulation  of,  388; 
massage  of,  388;  mind  and,  751;  of 
the  clavicle,  89. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  St.,  74. 

Francis  Xavier,  St.,  74. 

Frankenstein,   626. 

Free  will,  148,  152,  739;  argument  for, 
739;  indi\'idual,  741. 

Frenkel's  method  for  tabes,  528. 

FrenkeFs  treatment,  origin  of,  528. 

Frere,  Robert    36. 

Freud,  595. 

Friedliinder  on  quackery  at  Rome,  58. 

Fright,  epilepsy  and,  535;  heart  and, 
315;  in  chorea,  562;  in  Graves' 
disease,  500;  in  i)aralysis  agitans, 
542 ;  loss  of  bowel  control  and,  279 ; 
ti*emors  from,  581 ;  white  hair  and, 
494. 

Frights,  forgotten,  625. 

Fumigation,  60. 

Fun  and  health,  203. 

G 

Galen,  12;  on  proprietaries,  59. 

Galen's  theriac,  20,  4(),  51,  59,  71. 

Gallstones,  80. 

Gallon,  Sir  Francis,  36,  601,  606. 

Galvani,  43. 

Gambling,  182. 

Gannents,  chamois,  168. 

Gas,  15. 

Gassner,  15,  153. 

Gastralgia,  tabetic,  526. 

Gastiic  crisis,  526,  586. 

Gasti-ic  dilatation,  330. 

Gastnc  fauna,  4()2. 

Gastric  motility.  176,  307. 

Gastrin  iiuiscular  tone,  262. 

(lastric   rcllexos,  251. 

Ga.stnc  swretion  neuroses,  586. 

Gastric  self  digestion,   303, 
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Gastric  sensations;  306. 

Generalization  of  visceral  pain,  252. 

Genitalia,  over-attention  to  the,  430. 

Genius,  De  Musset,  624;  Goethe,  624; 
idiosyncrasies  and,  245;  investigat- 
ing?, 130;  Kingsley,  624;  Mon- 
taigne, 624. 

George  Eliot,  135,  141. 

Gerhardt,  Prof.,  317. 

Ghosts,  605. 

Gilbert,  42. 

Gilles  de  la  Tourette  on  tics,  564. 

Ginseng,  35. 

Giving  up,  93. 

Gladstone,  225. 

Gladstone's  chewing,  231. 

Glands,  intestinal,  over-action  of,  288. 

Glycosuria,  alimentary,  496;  psychologi- 
cal, 291 ;  neurotic,  496. 

Goclenius,  55. 

Gold,  chloride  of,  61. 

Goldsmith,  223. 

Golgi,  110,  131. 

Gordon  Holmes,  151. 

Gordy,  Prof.  J.   P.,  230. 

Gould,  Dr.  George,  258,  601. 

Gout  and  flatfoot,  415,  416;  rheumatic, 
421. 

Gowers,  Sir  William,  556. 

Gowers'  rule  in  writing,  396. 

Grahamism,  256. 

Grass  scorpion,  35. 

Grasset,  597. 

Graves'  disease,  cures  of,  504;  diagnosis 
of,  502 ;  diarrhea  and,  501 ;  diet 
and,  506;  diversion  and,  506; 
emaciation  and,  501;  emotion  and, 
600 ;  etiology  of,  500 ;  formes  frustes 
500,  502;  fright  and,  500;  genital 
incidents  and,  501 ;  larval  forms  of, 
341;  menopause  and,  502;  mummy 
and,  504 ;  operations  for,  505 ;  para- 
thyroid and,  504;  prognosis  in, 
502 ;  responsibility  and,  500 ;  serums 
and,  504;  sex  incidents  and,  501; 
sleep  and,  506;  snake  skin  and, 
504;  suggestion  and,  504;  sym- 
pathetic, 502;  symptomatology  of, 
501;  thyroid  in,  469.  504;  thymus 
in.  460,  503;  touch  of  hanged  in, 
504;   women  and,  501. 

Gravitation,  41. 

Great  rakes,  81,   15,3,  .386. 

Greece,  decadence  in,  107. 


Grief,  Astley  Cooper  and,  731 ;  consola- 
tion in,  729;  Lord  Lytton  and,  731; 
melancholia  and,  727;  motives  of 
consolation  in,  728;  pathological, 
727;  physical  conditions  in,  726; 
prophylaxis  in,  728;  Rossetti  and, 
732. 

Grouch,    perennial,   23,3. 

Gymnasium  director,  206. 

Gymnastics,  181,  203. 

Gynecology,  dominant  ideas  in,  432; 
functional  diseases  in,  456;  mental 
factors  in,  433;  mental  healing  in, 
430 ;  reputed  remedies  in,  431 ;  self- 
control  and,  433;  suggested  factors 
in,  431. 

H 

Habit,  125;  appetite  and,  265;  business 
occupation  and,  178;  following 
chorea,  563;  formation  of,  229;  in 
constipation,  273;  is  second  nature, 
229;  non-inheritance  of,  632;  saves 
reflection,  235. 

Habits,  air  and  exercise,  change  of,  232; 
bolting,  231;  law  of,  230;  mental, 
233;  physical,  231;  sexual,  482. 

Hack  Tuke,  Dr.,  190;  on  warts,  493. 

"Hacks,"  361. 

Hahnemann,  41. 

Haldane,  Prof.,  132. 

Hallucinations,  78,  141,  603,  773:  audi- 
tory, 609,  773;  cocaine,  773;  dis- 
turbing, 611;  dreams  and,  606;  ex- 
planation of,  607;  frequency  of, 
604;  insanity  and,  609;  significance 
of,  604;  statistics  of,  605:  tele- 
pathic, 605;  touch,  773;  visual,  604. 

Head,  discomfort  in,  local,  5,52:  over- 
attention  to  the,  547:  raising  the. 
210. 

Headache,  59;  air  and,  554;  anemic. 
553;  at  Epidaurus,  554;  attention. 
547;  coffee  and,  553;  congiwtion, 
549,  551 ;  cures  for,  546 ;  direct 
mental  treatment  of,  5,53;  distrac- 
tion and,  548;  drugs  and,  ,5,5,3;  ex- 
ercise and,  554;  extraneous,  5.')0; 
eye  strain  and,  550;  fear  of  brain 
lesion  and.  549;  frequency  of,  .546: 
lack  of  distraction  and,  548;  local 
conditions  and,  550;  loss  of  meal 
and,  551 ;  mental  treatment  for, 
place   of,   554;   mental    work   and. 
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550;  occipital,  552;  occupation  of 
mind  and,  546 ;  sense  of  pressure  in, 
547;  source  of  pain  in,  549;  spirits 
and,  553;  tea  and,  553;  tenderness 
and,  552;  weight  and,  553. 

Head's  studies  in  sensation,  252. 

liealers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  81. 

Healing,  irregular  mental,  209. 

Health,  central  nervous  system  and, 
191;  good,  and  happiness,  234; 
muscle  development  and,  200; 
thinking,  99. 

Health  resort,  184. 

Hearing,  training  of  the,  686. 

Heart,  action  of,  after  dancing,  324; 
action  of,  after  Marathon,  324;  ac- 
tion of,  irregularity  of,  322,  323; 
anxiety  about  the,  311;  arrhythmia 
of  the,  322;  athletes',  324;  coffee 
and  the,  329 ;  crowding  of  the,  323 ; 
cures,  faith,  and  the,  312;  defects 
of  the,  and  quiet  lives,  316;  diffi- 
culties of  the,  319;  emotion  and 
old  physiology  of,  311 ;  fatty, 
and  exercise,  326;  fright  and  the, 
315;  functional  affections  of  the, 
321;  gastric  influence  on  the,  334; 
general  conditicm  and  the,  31 S;  Ger- 
man and  Irish  schools  on  the,  318; 
Indian  fakirs  and  the,  311;  in  diffi- 
culties, 322;  individual  and  the, 
317;  inhibition  of  action  of  the, 
313;  introspection  and  the,  327;  ir- 
regularity of,  not  to  be  treated, 
327;  irritable,  324;  limitation  of 
diet  and  the,  335;  listening  to  the, 
317;  meat-eating  and  the,  335;  men- 
tal influence  on  the,  310;  missed 
beats  of  the,  322;  muscular,  322; 
nervous,  Morgagni  and  Lancisi  on, 
331;  nervous  system  and  the,  311; 
occupation  of  mind  and  the,  320; 
palpitation  of  the,  322;  physiologi- 
cal work  for  the,  326;  reassurance 
and  the,  334;  remedies  and  sugges- 
tion and  the,  312;  shock  and  the, 
314;  sorrow  and  the,  315;  sounds, 
impure,  in  the,  324;  stimulants  and 
the,  326;  stomach  dist(Mision  up- 
ward, effect  of,  upon  the,  330; 
stomach  gas  and  the,  329;  suffering 
and  the,  332;  surveillance  over  the, 
322;  sympathetic,  319;  taking,  312; 
tea  and  the,  329;  therapy  of  the, 


psychic  factors  in,  315 ;  tobacco  and 
the,  329 ;  training,  216,  326 ;  trouble 
of  the,  consciousness  of,  312;  vaso- 
motors and  the,  319;  voluntary  in- 
hibition of  action  of  the,  314. 

Heart  disease,  consumption  and,  321; 
de(*laration  of,  321;  diagnosis  in  la- 
tent, 316;  exaggeration  of  seri- 
ousness in,  317;  mental  influence 
and,  311 ;  ])rognosis  in,  315,  316, 
332 ;  prophylaxis  in,  315 ;  symptoms 
of,  in  the  young,  321;  symptoms 
of,  neglect  of,  320;  symptoms  of, 
simulated,  319;  symptoms  of,  sub- 
jective, 321. 

Heart  failure,  334,  341. 

Heart  murmurs,  significance  of,  317; 
uncertainty  of,  318. 

Heberden's  nodes,  causes  of,  422; 
longevity  and,  423;  progress  of, 
423;  solicitude  over,  423. 

Heels,  high,  410. 

Hell,  Father,  mental  influence  practised 
by,  153. 

Hemorrhage,  cough  and,  346;  mind  and, 
3()0. 

Hen  hypnotization,  160. 

Herbal  medicine  and  mental  influence, 
140. 

Hereditary  resistance,  712. 

Hereditary  syphilis,  629. 

Hereditary  tuberculosis,  629. 

Heredity,  alcoholism  and,  629;  disease 
and,  628;  drug  habits  and,  712; 
false  impressions  concerning,  627; 
habits  and,  632;  Hapsburg  lip,  in- 
stance of,  632;  mystery  of,  633; 
resistance  and.  352;  principles  of, 
699;  suggesticm  and,  251;  tubercu- 
losis and,  628;  variation  and,  633. 

Hermaphrodites,  partial,  489. 

Hermaphroditism,  mental,  490. 

Herophilus,  11. 

Herpes  and  mind,  492. 

Hertz,  Arthur,  270. 

Hcxenschuss,  391. 

Hildanus,  54. 

Ililpivcht's  sleep  vision,  137. 

Hilton  on  Rest  and  Pain,  52,  IRS. 

Hippocrates,   10,  71  ;  on   astrology,  38. 

Hives  an<l  diarrhea,  2H1. 

Hobbies,  224;  Viivhow  on,  226. 

Hobby,  601. 

Hog's  meat,  243. 
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Holinos,  Oliver  Wendell,  4,  48,  50,  54, 

r)().  :ni. 

Home  work,  1S2. 

llonio-sexualitv,  490. 

Il(K»k-wonii,  in  Esrypt,  107;  in  Porto 
Ki<*o,   107;  in  the  South,  107. 

Hope,  ivnewal  of,  91. 

Horace,  223. 

Hoi'seback  ridinjr,  204. 

Horse,  outside  of  a,  the,  204. 

Hospitals,  mind  and,  747;  psychic 
conditions  of,  7t)0. 

Hi)urs  of  diversion,  182. 

Hudson,  2.')1. 

Humor,   1 05. 

Hun^rcr  and  sleep,  665. 

Hunter,  ,Tohn,  17. 

Hiuiyadi  Janos,  278. 

Hydii>phobia,  (513. 

Hydrotherapy,  5. 

Hyjricne,  personal,  178. 

Ilifpcrrmesis  gravidarum,  457;  postan- 
esthetic, 758. 

Hypersecretion,  jrastric,  586. 

Hypnoidal  state,  198,  626. 

Hypnosis,  anesthetic,  755;  animal,  160; 
of  self,  161. 

Hypnotism,  accessories  in,  155;  Danjyer 
and  Uses  of,  162;  drup?  in,  156; 
effects  of,  152;  essence  of,  152;  ex- 
planation of,  118;  for  exhibitions, 
162;  influence  of,  76,  111;  in 
obstetrics,  458;  lights  in.  155;  mir- 
acles of,  152 ;  mystery  of,  151 ;  not 
mysterious,  158;  practice  of,  156; 
sensations  of,  156;  sound  in,  156; 
stroking  in,  156;  susceptibility  to, 
159;  three  stages  of,  158;  valua- 
tion of,  152;  uses  of,  162. 

Hypnotizers,  Heniheim,  154;  Braid, 
154;  De  Puysegur,  154;  Liebault, 
154;  Mesmer,  154. 

Hypochondria.  287. 

Hypo<*hondriac,  94;  sympathy  with  the, 
3,'V). 

Hypochondriac  organs,  335. 

Hyp<H*hondrionun,  e.r  confiensu,  331. 

Hypolhcsis.  nuvaPs,  for  brain  mechan- 
ism, 123;  Ram<m  y  Cajal's,  for 
brain  mechanism.  127;  for  sympa- 
Ihelir  svslem.  127. 

Hysteria,  80,  585.  5!)0;  dual  personality 
and,  149;  organic  change  and,  190; 
secondary  personality  and,  149. 


Hysterical  cutaneous  conditions,  495. 
Hystero-epilepsy,  538,  626.. 


Idea,  single,  195 ;  tends  to  action,  194. 

Ideas,  dominant,  97,  239 ;  body  and,  195. 

Idiosyncrasies,  food,  282;  genuine  food, 
245;  individual  and  heat,  329;  in- 
testinal, 282;  physiological,  231. 

I-Em-Hetep,  7,  71. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  St.,  102. 

Ills,  imaginary,  191 ;  not  fancied,  191. 

Illusions,  603,  764;  delusions,  halluci- 
nations and,  773;  in  connection 
with  dots,  776;  in  connection  with 
a  tube,  764;  of  distance,  769;  of 
size,  769,  770 ;  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
768;  optical,  770;  universal,  764. 

Image,  wax,  and  distant  effects,  141. 

Imaginary  ills,  191. 

Imagination,  14,  15. 

Immunity,  acquired,  358;  inborn,  358; 
lack  of,  108;  maternal,  in  syphilis, 
629;  of  nursling,  461. 

Impedimenta,  201. 

Impotence,  organic,  476;  psychic,  475. 

Impotency  obsession,  476. 

Impressions,  mental,  346. 

Incisions  and  suggestion,  752. 

Incubation,  554,  669. 

Incurable,  care  of  the,  223. 

Incurable  disease,  relieving,  510. 

Incurability,  so-called,  48. 

Indigestion,  above  the  neck,  257;  auto- 
suggestive,  250;  cancer,  latent,  and, 
25,5;  correction  of,  259;  depression 
and,  233;  differentiation  of,  254; 
diversion  of  mind  and,  258;  dread 
of,  305,  306 ;  early  tuberculosis  and, 
255;  lack  of  sleep  and,  254;  neur- 
otic, 169;  prevention  of,  259;  un- 
favorable states  of  mind  and,  250. 

Individuality,  133. 

Individuals,  human,  224. 

Infections,  mental,  753. 

Influence,  malign,  141 ;  of  the  mind.  2, 
84;  of  the  stars,  39;  telepathic. 
141. 

Inheritance  of  defect.s,  032. 

Inhibition.  46;  cardiac,  313;  menstrual 
lack  of.  434;  ner%'ou8,  87. 

Injuries,  old  and  painful,  387;  oncoQ- 
scious,  85. 
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Insane,  cunning  of  the,  743. 

Insanity,  dread  of,  623;  genius  and, 
536;  hallucinations  in,  609;  Per- 
kinean,  49;  plea  of,  742;  religious, 
777;  self  abuse  and,  484. 

Insomnia,  125;  coffee  and,  659;  cold 
and,  656;  cold  bath  and,  658;  cold 
feet  and,  656;  diet  and,  659;  direct 
suggestions  and,  660;  dread  of, 
651;  drugs  and,  654;  encyclopedia 
reading  and,  662;  evening  hours 
and,  660;  food  before  retiring  and, 
659;  hot  foot  bath  and,  657;  Ja- 
cinth and,  37;  lack  of  air  and, 
657;  lack  of  occupation  and,  644; 
not  serious,  651;  persuasion  of, 
651;  pillow  and,  655,  656;  sea  voy- 
age and,  658;  solicitude  about,  654; 
suggestion  and,  654;  tea  and,  659. 

Inspiration,  135. 

Instinct,  appetUe  and,  264;  disturbed, 
267;  not  theory,  256. 

Interest,  human,  206;  in  others,  221. 

Intestinal  control,  280. 

Intestinal  tolerance,  271. 

Intestinal  unrest,  255. 

Intestine,  269. 

Introspection,  morbid,  302. 

Invalids  by  profession,  184. 

IiTsh  school  on  heart,  318. 

Irregularity,  functional,  of  the  heart, 
327;  myocardial,  327. 

Irresponsibility,  744. 


Keller,  Helen,  214,  234. 

Kepler  and  astrology,  39,  41. 

Khou  (Egyptian  mind),  9. 

Kidney,  abnormal  fixity  of,  307;  back- 
ache and,  308;  calcuIiLs  of,  80; 
floating,  operation  for,  308;  loose, 
302;  movable,  307;  movable,  me- 
chanical treatment  for,  308;  mov- 
able, weight,  and,  297,  308 ;  of  preg- 
nancy, 307;  position  of  calculus  in, 
209. 

Kidneywort,  35. 

King,  Prof.,  on  natural  obstetrics,  459. 

King's  e\il,  79,  81. 

King's  touch,  748. 

Kircher,  S.  J.,  Father,  42,  160. 

Knee,  after  loose  cartilage,  412;  foot 
troubles  and  the,  410;  high  heels 
and  the,  410;  hip  and  the,  410; 
housemaid's,  39;  lumbar  discomfort 
and  the,  411;  muscle  disuse  and 
the,  412;  unusual  occupations  af- 
fecting the,  410. 

Knee  jerk,  556. 

Kneipp,  Father,  on  hydrotherapy  and 
psychotherapy,  72. 

Kneipp  societies,  73. 

Know,  I  do  not,  466. 

Kocher,  505. 

KorsakoflPs  psychosis,  687. 

Krafft-Ebing,  631. 

Kronicker,  269. 

Kronig,  456. 


Jacinth  for  sleep,  37. 

James,  Prof.,  16,  92. 

Janet,  597. 

Jew's  ear,  35. 

John  of  Cronstadt,  75. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  80. 

Joint  affections,  position  in,  212. 

Joint  conditions,  differentiation  of,  381 ; 
hysterical,  239;  hysterical,  fre- 
quency of,  387;  neurotic,  frequency 
of,  386;  old,  injured,  and  damp- 
ness, 387;  painful,  379. 

Joy  and  pleasure,  104. 


K 


Ka  (Elgyptian  soul),  9. 
Kaltenbach,  456. 


Labor,  at  the  nintli  month,  454 ;  delayed, 
suggestion  and,  454 ;  natural,  459 ;  pa- 
tient helps,  459;  postures  after,  459. 

Labouchere,  147. 

Lachesis,  snake  venom,  66. 

Lsennec  pearls  in  asthma,  364. 

Lancisi,  17,  331. 

Lapax,  Indian  chorea,  688. 

Larrey,  Baron,  68. 

Lauder  Brunton,  on  inhibition,  313. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat,  297. 

Laughing,  diaphragm  and,  105. 

Laughing  cure,  104. 

Laughter,  hearty,  effect  of,  297. 

Law  of  avalanche,  111. 

Laxatives,  abuse  of,  287. 

Layer,  plexifonn  cerebral,  126. 

Lead  in  muscle  aches,  398;  poisoning 
from,  172. 
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Learn,  by  heart,  223 ;  failure  to,  129. 

Leg  exercises  in  constipation,  277. 

L^s,  inequality  of,  410 

Leisure,  use  of,  181. 

Leisure  classes,  184. 

Letters,  cross,  140. 

Leyden  jar,  42;  "cures*'  by  the,  42; 
effects  of  the,  42;  suggestion  and 
the,  42. 

Lichen,  anise  seed  in,  25;  snakes  in,  25. 

Liebault  on  hypnotism,  407. 

Life,  aimless,  220;  and  death,  89;  dan- 
gerous, 512;  intellectual,  125,  134, 
302;  interests  in,  169;  natural,  267; 
out-of-door,  358;  persuasion  of 
short,  636;  principle  of,  191; 
regulation  of,  220;  worth  living, 
722. 

Light,  and  psychotherapy,  44;  in  hyp- 
notism, 155;  lack  of,  173. 

Lightning,  fear  of,  612. 

Lincoln's  steamboat;  253. 

Liniments,  suggestion  with,  29,  393. 

Liquor  problem,  scientific  solution  of 
the,  701. 

Literature  and  life,  648. 

Lithemia,  380. 

Litton 's  diaphragm  phenomenon,  361. 

Liver,  business  and  the,  253;  gastric 
symptoms  from  the,  177. 

Liverwort,  35. 

Lloyd  Tuckey  on  mental  influence,  156. 

Lobe,  occipital,  116. 

Local  anaesthesia,  personality  of  oper- 
ator and,  758. 

Locomotor  ataxia^  524. 

Lombroso,  88,  130. 

Longevity  and  delicate  health,  202. 

Looking  forward,  183. 

Looking  up,  102. 

Lord  Bacon,  54. 

Lord  Kelvin  on  the  Creator,  730. 

Louis',  grief,  732. 

Love.  Greek,  482. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  649. 

Lucas  Malet   on   maternal  impressions, 
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Lucian  on  warts.  493. 

Lucretius'  pessimism,  776;  evolution 
and,  776. 

Lumbago,  402;  adhesive  plaster  for, 
407;  cautery  and,  408;  electric 
equilibrium  in,  408;  etiology  of, 
404;  hypnotism  in,  407;  paper  on 


loins    and,    407;    piles    and,    403; 

seminal  vesicles  and,  403. 
Lunar  caustic,  36. 
Lunch,  hurried,  171 ;  women's,  180. 
Luncheon,  in  Vienna,  179. 
Luncheon  clubs,  180. 
Lung  at  rest,  361. 
Lungs  not  laboratories,  132. 
Lytton,  Sir  Robert  Bulwer,  648;  grief 

and,  731. 

M 

McDougal,  123. 

McGuire,  John  Francis,  on  Father 
Mathew,  75. 

Machines,  electrical,  43. 

Mackenzie  on  the  heart,  323. 

Magnan,  Prof.,  on  sex  perverts,  480. 

Magnetics,  15;  application  of,  42. 

Magnetism,  human,  41;  malignant,  142; 
personal,  14,  70;  suggestion  and, 
41. 

Magnets,  15. 

Malaria,  degeneration  and,  107;  mental, 
93. 

Man,  of  one  idea,  195;  without  habits, 
230. 

Manners  and  disposition,  234. 

Manzoni  and  memory,  685. 

Martyrs,  112. 

Massage  and  exercise,  206. 

Mastication,  stomach  and,  261 ;  weary- 
ing, 355. 

Maternal  impressions,  in  old  literature, 
461;   superstition   and,   465;   sup- 
posed examples  of,  463;  time  of. 
463. 

Mathematical  medicine  and  suggestion, 
41. 

Mathew,  Father,  and  alcoholism,  75. 

Meal,  midday,  180;  principal,  180. 

Meat,  dog,  244. 

Mechanism,  of  influence  of  mind  on 
body,  107;  of  mental  influence,  108; 
peripheral  ganglionic,  190. 

Mechano-therapy,  5^ 

M6decine,  La,  des  Ames,  90. 

Medication,  2. 

Meflicine  man,  78. 

Medicine,  minus  mental  influence,  192; 
plus  mental  influence,  192. 

Medieval  mind  healing,  14. 

Melancholia,  neurasthenia  and,  556;  sui- 
cide and,  556. 
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Memories,  individual,  684;  vertigo  and, 
516. 

Memory,  age  and,  679;  attention  and, 
679;  auditory,  682;  brain  cells  in, 
128;  Carlyle's,  685;  committing  to, 
223;  cultivating  looseness  of,  683; 
definite  location  of,  128;  diseases 
of,  682;  disorders  of,  678;  disturb- 
ance of,  124;  exercise  of,  687;  fa- 
tigue and,  682;  genius  and,  684; 
Goldsmith's,  684;  groping,  127; 
hallucinations  of,  635;  improve- 
ment of,  687;  in  defectives,  686;  in- 
tellect and,  684 ;  intimate  mechanism 
of,  128 ;  laxative  and,  270 ;  low  grade 
intelligence  and,  685;  Manzoni's, 
685 ;  name,  681 ;  newspapers  and, 
684;  Newton's,  684;  of  animals, 
127;  of  words,  127;  pauses  and 
lapses  of,  681;  peculiarities  of, 
680;  process  underlying,  133;  psy- 
chotherapy of,  679;  public  speak- 
ers and,  127;  Scott's,  684;  sensa- 
tions and,  682;  sense  defects  and, 
682;  solicitude  and,  680;  supposed 
loss  of,  679;  tone  deafness  and, 
682;  training  the,  686;  tricks  of, 
685 ;  \4sual,  682. 

Meniere's  disease,  516 ;  vertigo  and,  516. 

Menopause,  air  and,  452;  benefits  of, 
452 ;  definite  prescriptions  for,  451 ; 
diversion  of  mind  and,  452;  exer- 
cise and,  452;  family  cares  and, 
451;  Graves'  disease  and,  502;  lack 
of  occupation  and,  451 ;  old-fash- 
ioned attitude  toward,  451;  pseudo- 
epilepsy  and,  540;  unfavorable  sug- 
gestions and,  450. 

Menorrhagia,  favorable  disposition  in, 
449;  fibroid  and,  448;  individual 
and,  449;  menopausal,  448;  mental 
factors  in,  447. 

"Men's  diseases,"  474. 

Menstrual  condition,  59;  disturbance 
through  brain  in,  190;  hyperemia 
and,  436 ;  irritability  and,  441 ;  over- 
attention  to,  441 ;  over-reaction  in, 
430;  psvcho-physical  factors  in, 
436. 

Menstruation,  air  and,  436;  dreads  and, 
434;  emotion  and,  438;  lack  of  in- 
hibition in,  434;  misophobia  in, 
434;  psychic  states  of,  434;  sensi- 
tiveness in,  435. 


Mental  attitude,  4. 

Mental  energy,  law  of,  16. 

Mental  exhaustion,  599. 

Mental  healing,  386;  in  the  Renaissance, 
14 ;  3,000  years  of,  81. 

Mental  incapacity,  597,  598;  functional, 
599. 

Mental  influence,  anesthesia  and,  753; 
before  operation,  749;  distant,  140; 
in  surgery,  747;  medieval,  747;  on 
organs,  87;  post -operative,  759; 
therapeutics  and,  196;  with  digi- 
talis, 312. 

Mental  medicine,  law  of,  99,  251. 

Mental  short  circuit,  5,  601. 

Mentality,  physical  basis  of,  133. 

Meralgia  paresthetica^  405. 

Mesmer,  51,  153;  methods  of,  154,  386. 

Mesmerism,  '^Christian  Science"  and,  55; 
surgery  and,  748. 

Message,  telepathic,  145. 

Metabolism,  fatty,  291. 

Meyer,  105. 

Michelangelo  on  trifles,  164. 

Microbophobia,  612. 

Milk,  asses',  246 ;  bovine,  humanity  and, 
461;  dislike  of,  246;  goats',  246; 
mares',  246;  maternal  supply  of, 
mind  and,  460;  more  than  food, 
461:  sour,  96,  247. 

Mind,  absorption  of,  130;  abstraction 
of,  129;  body  and,  233;  brain  and, 
549;  concentration  of,  124,  130, 
197;  diversion  of,  182,  224,  225; 
fractures  and,  751 ;  heart  and,  311 ; 
herpes  and,  492;  making  up,  737; 
menstrual,  Charcot  and  Mobius  on, 
434;  mortal,  evil  of,  776;  motility 
and,  86 ;  preoccupation  of,  130, 136 ; 
relaxation  of,  228;  urticaria  and, 
491;  vacant  and  distressed,  219. 

Mind  healing,  in  Greece,  10;  novelties 
in,  5. 

Mind  reading,  141. 

Miner's  elbow,  399. 

Mirabeau,  27. 

Misophobia,  615. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  John  K.,  161. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir,  136,  572. 

Mobius  on  menstrual  mental  states,  434. 

Mommsen,  130. 

Monastic  work  intervals,  226. 

Mondenlle,  mental  influence  and,  747. 

Monotony  in  diet,  296. 
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Moodiness^  233. 

Moral,  influence  of  the,  on  tlie  pli\'sical, 

84. 
Morga|2rni,  10.  331 ;  and  venesection,  27; 

on  nervous  heart,  331. 
Morning,  dawdlinfif  in  the,  105 ;  walks  in 

the,  IGO. 
Mother  and  child,  distinct  beingfs,  462. 
Mothers  of  syphilitic  children  immune, 

aso. 

Motility,  prastric,  261. 

Motion  and  i^dll,  109. 

Mouth  breathinfTt  105. 

Movements,  habitual,  173;  pain  and, 
306. 

Movements,  passive,  207. 

Moxa  and  suggestion,  68. 

Muller,  Johann,  18,  607,  678. 

Miiller-Lyer  lines,  767. 

Muller,  Max,  243. 

Mummies  in  therapy,  64. 

Munsterberg,  Prof.-,  on  Pastor  Gassner, 
778;   on  psychotherapy,   75. 

Murmurs,  heart,  318;  extraneous 
sounds  and,  318;  significance  of, 
318. 

Muscle  reading,  195. 

Muscles,  exercise  of  the,  heart  stimula- 
tion and,  328;  gastric,  261;  health 
and,  200;  internal  secretions  in, 
328;  overtiredness  of,  392;  relaxa- 
tion of,  197;  thought  and,  194;  un- 
conscious regulation  of,  230;  use- 
less, 201. 

Muscular  exertion,  unaccustomed,  392. 

Muscular  pains  and  aches,  atrophy  and, 
394 :  causes  of,  391 ;  counter-irrita- 
tion for,  393 ;  habits  and,  392 ;  lead 
and,  398;  local  conditions  in,  389; 
treatment  of,  406. 

Music  as  recreation,  139. 

Musk,  69. 

Mutism,  hvsterical,  574. 

Myotatic,  556. 

Mysteriea,  natural,  109. 


Names,  euphonious,  59. 

Nancy,  hypnotism  at,  154,  159. 

Napoleon,  85. 

Nan'osis,  nen^ous  mechanism  in,  123. 

Nan'otism,  111. 

Nature,  human,  359. 


Natures,  two  in  man,  148. 

Nature's  compensations,  508. 

Nauheim,  baths  at,  328;  exercise  at, 
328;  suggestion  at,  216. 

Nectarium,  proprietary  medicine,  59. 

Nephritis,  insidious,  642. 

Nerve  currents,  123. 

Nerve  explosions,  564. 

Nerve  fibers,  plexuses,  systems,  109. 

Nerve  impulses  and  electricity,  110. 

Ner\'e  pressure,  anesthetic  for,  401. 

Nerves  and  tissues,  88. 

Nervous  diseases,  organic,  508. 

Nervous  weakness,  555. 

Nervousness,  Jews,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics  and,  778. 

Neuralgia,  59. 

Neurasthenia,  an  American  disease,  55P; 
arteriosclerosis  and,  557;  Bright*s 
disease  and,  557;  concentration  of 
mind  and,  560;  diabetes  and,  559; 
due  to  over-attention,  559;  hysteri- 
cal, 561 ;  in  the  old,  557 ;  melan- 
cholia and,  556;  nervous  weakness 
and,  555;  paresis  and,  532;  rheu- 
matism and,  555;  significance  of. 
555,  556;  simulation  of,  557; 
splanchnic,  36,  297;  substitution  of 
symptoms  and,  561 ;  too  satisfying, 


5bo. 


Neuritis,  deltoid,  397;  ulnar,  398. 

Neuroglia  cells,  perivascular,  122;  plexi- 
fonn,  126;  pseudopods  of,  122: 
spinal,  122;  subcortical,  122;  super- 
ficial, 126. 

Neuroglia  theory,  86,  119. 

Neurokym,  111. 

Neurons,  from  optic  lobe,  117;  in 
psj'chic  states,  117;  movement  of. 
114,  119;  motor,  lower,  114;  per- 
ipheral, 118. 

Neuroses,  accessor>%  749;  biliary,  586; 
intestinal  weight  in,  285;  motor, 
589;  secretor>%  586;  sexual,  472. 

Neurosis,  cardiac,  321;  exercise  and, 
326;  muscular,  393;  neuritis  and. 
398. 

Neurotic  joints,  589. 

Neurotic  simulation,  forms  of,  585. 

Neurotic  tendencies,  480. 

New  Englanders,  religious,  82. 

News,  bad,  85. 

Newspapers  at  breakfast,  170. 

Newton,  130. 
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Nijrht  air,  450. 

Night  duty,  175. 

Night   terrors,   ghost   stories  and,   608; 

melodrama  and,  (i6^. 
Night  workers  and  alcohol,  175. 
Nightmare,  339. 
Nihilism,  therapeutic,  5. 
Nissl  bodies,  114. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  36. 
Nitrous  oxide,  IS. 
Nodes,  Ileberden's,  422. 
Nomenclature  of  disease,  556. 
Non  nocere,  187. 
Norman,  42. 

Nosology,  preputial,  475. 
Nostnun  promoters.  56. 
Nostrum  venders,  3,  59. 
Nothing  to  do,  184,  218. 
Nursing,  cheery,  760;  suggestions  and, 

460. 
Nurslings'  immunity,  460. 
Nutrition,  intrauterine,  465. 
Nux  vomica,  5. 

0 

Ob-ese,  290. 

Obesity,  alimentary,  293;  constipation 
and,  296;  early  treatment  of,  292; 
essential,  293;  examples  and,  293; 
exercise  and,  294,  296;  frequency 
of,  with  diabetes,  294 ;  heredity  and, 
293,  295;  pathological,  with  dia- 
betes, 290;  prophylaxis  in,  293; 
sleep  and;  294. 

Obsession,  sexual,  476;  subconscious, 
476. 

Obsessions,  624. 

Obstacle  sense,  214. 

Obstetrics,  |K)sture  in,  459;  suggestion 
in,  452;  sympathy  harmful  in,  452. 

Occupation,  alcohol  and,  ,398;  diversion 
of,  226;  dual  mental,  139;  dusty, 
172;  feminine,  1S3;  finding  mental, 
223;  lack  of,  21 9;  mental  condi- 
ti<m  in,  177;  pleasant,  84;  position 
during,  176;  sedentary,  302;  stand- 
ing, sitting,  intervals  of  rest  in,  173. 

Occupation  pains,  396. 

Ointment,  expensive,  59;  weapon,  54. 

Old-maid,  psychasthenic,  221. 

Olfactory  acuity,  619. 

Operation,  idea  of,  751 ;  mental  influence 
after,  759;  suggestive,  306,  431; 
visits  after,  760;  work  after,  760. 


Operations  on  the  abdomen,  303;  series 
of,  304. 

Opium,  in  hypnotism,  156;  mind  and, 
192. 

Oppenheim,  Prof.,  323,  511,  512,  527, 
660. 

Optic  thalamus  and  dual  dispositions, 
151. 

Orchitis  and  epigastric  reflex,  252. 

Ordure  in  therapy,  34. 

Organic  disease,  mental  influence  and, 
190. 

Organic  nervous  diseases,  508;  adven- 
titious symptoms  of,  509;  compen- 
sation and,  508;  incurable,  509; 
prophylaxis  in,  509;  unfavorable 
influence  and,  508. 

Organs,  feminine,  out  of  pelvis,  430. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  11,  323. 

Osteoarthritis,  424. 

Osteopath,  52,  381. 

Osteopathy,  success  of,  207,  385,  386. 

Overcautiousness,  189. 

Overeating,  habit  of,  266,  291,  297. 

Oversensitiveness,  neurotic,  239. 

Overseriousness,  218. 

Overweight,  prevention  of,  295;  short 
life  and,  294. 

Ozena,  98. 


Paget,  Sir  James,  589;  on  hysterical 
joint,  749;  on  neurotic  joints,  386. 

Pain,  after  operation,  761;  a  stimulus, 
240;  bearing,  reconstructive,  235; 
character  and,  238;  consciousness 
of,  236;  conservative,  240;  contra- 
indication to  treatment,  394;  deter- 
rent, 68;  differentiation  of,  241; 
diffusion  of,  238;  discipline  for, 
238;  dispelling,  130;  distraction 
and,  754;  diversion  and.  225,  754; 
equanimity  in,  77J);  in  life,  237;  lo- 
cation of,  diflicult,  251 ;  memory  of, 
pleasant,  238;  724;  neunitic  and 
organic,  240;  on  motion,  241;  over 
healthy  lung.  362;  overattention 
and,  236 ;  ]>ower  to  bear,  and  the  in- 
dividual, 441 ;  preoccupation  and, 
235;  psyche  in,  761;  radiation  of, 
240;  relief  of,  in  gynecology,  431. 

Pains,  barometer  and,  382;  company 
in,  10;  in  rainy  weather,  382;  mus- 
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cular  aches  and,  389 ;  occupation  of 
mind  in,  305. 

Paladino,  Eusapia,  88. 

Palpitation  from  over-attention,  324. 

Palsies,  musculo-spiral,  401;  neurotic, 
589. 

Palsy,  infantile,  training  for,  216. 

Panniculus,  299. 

Paracelsus,  15,  688. 

Parallels,  distortion  of,  770. 

Paralysis  agitans,  579;  cord  stretching 
in,  544;  cures  of,  544;  drugs  in, 
544;  FrenkeFs  method  in,  544; 
mental  control  in,  542;  mental  in- 
fluence and,  543;  organo-therapeut- 
ics  and,  544;  psychic  factors  in, 
542;  psychotherapy  and,  545;  sus- 
pension  and,   544;    vibration   and, 

Paranoia  and  paresis,  532. 

Paraplegia,  mimicry  of,  590. 

Paresis,  alcohol  and,  530,  532;  consoling 
hesitancy  in  diagnosis  of,  533 ;  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis  of,  534;  exciting 
life  and,  530;  hereditary  factors  in, 
532 ;  low  grade  nervous  system  and, 
530 ;  paranoia  and,  532 ;  parasyphi- 
litic,  530 ;  psychic  influence  in,  533 ; 
simulants  of,  534;  sparing  relatives 
in,  533;  syphilis  and,  631;  worry 
over  syphilis  in,  530. 

Paris,  Dr.,  16. . 

Parry,  old  Dr.,  of  Bath,  163. 

Parthenon,  optical  corrections,  772. 

Pat^s  de  foie  gras,  291. 

Pathology,  humoral,  57. 

Pathophobia,  612. 

Patient,  individual,  10;  his  disease  and, 
163. 

Patients,  objective  and  subjective  his- 
tory of,  164 ;  no  incurable,  184. 

Paul  of  JEgina,  13. 

Paul,  St.,  148. 

Pawlow  on  digestion,  269. 

Payot,  M.  Jules,  on  will,  220. 

Pelvic  discomfort  and  attention,  430. 

Peristalsis,  attention  and,  270;  ex- 
periments upon,  269;  psychic  influ- 
ence and,  260. 

Perkins'  tractors,  5,  48,  51,  386. 

Perversions,  sexual,  489. 

Personal  influence,  69;  place  of,  77;  re- 
lationship and,  77. 

Personality,  deeper  levels  in,  150;  dual, 


hypnotism  and,  150;  dual,  hysteria 

and,  149;  human,  607;  impressive, 

70,  147;  in  therapeutics,  69;  other, 

135;  primary,  148;  secondary,  149; 

supernumerary,  149. 
Pessimism,  233. 
Pets,  fat,  291. 
Pettigrew,  61. 

Phantasms  of  the  dying,  147. 
Pharmaceutics,  father  of  modem,  15. 
Pharmocopeia,  1. 

Phenomena,  healing,  78;  hysterical,  149. 
Philip  Neri,  St.,  74. 
Phobophobia,  612. 
Phthisiophobia,  612. 
Phthisis,  exaltation  in,  642. 
Physicians,   abdominal   discomfort   and, 

302;  as  patients,  191;  family  and, 

729;   old  family,  714;   personality 

of,  191. 
Physiognomy,  106. 
Pictet,  18. 
Pieta,  36. 
Pigmentation,  neurotic,  493 ;  psyche  and, 

494. 
Pills,   bread,   88,   281;   ground    biscuit, 

281. 
Pinel,  8. 

Planes,  intermuscular,  393. 
Plasters,   medicinal,  63;  suggestion  of, 

34. 
Plato,  10,  94,  99. 
Play  and  exercise,  204. 
Pleasure,  joy  and,  104;  pain  ingredient 

in,  240. 
Pleural  adhesion,  401. 
Plexuses  of  nerve  fibers,  109. 
Pliny,  on  proprietaries,  59;  the  elder, 

59. 
Plombi^res,  287. 
Plutarch  on  suicide,  719. 
Pneumogastric  pressure,  315. 
Pneumonia,   3,   22;   depression    in,  23; 

heart    failure    in,    23;    hereditary, 

383;   in  athletes,  202;  nursing  in, 

23;  suggestion  in,  23. 
Podmore,  55,  605,  607,  635. 
Polyphannacy,  41. 
Pomponatius,  14. 
Ponto,  68. 
Pope,  223. 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  223. 
Pork  and  cabbage,  249. 
Position,  after  meals,  176;  ehaogos  dL 
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210 ;  in  constipation,  276 ;  in  empty- 
ing the  bladder,  472;  in  therapy, 
207;  post-operative,  763;  relief  and 
suggestion  and,  213. 

Pott's  disease,  68. 

Poultices,  of  crushed  lice,  34;  of  deter- 
rent materials,  34;  of  insects, 
34;  of  moss  from  mummy 
skull,  34;  ordure,  34;  signatures 
and,  34. 

Powder,  sympathetic,  56. 

Power  to  choose,  149 ;  will,  740 ;  will,  re- 
sponsibility and,  738. 

Practice,  metallic,  50. 

Precious  stones,  signatures  and,  36 ;  sug- 
gestions and,  36. 

Precordia,  pain  in,  339. 

Predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  354. 

Pregnancy,  453;  abortion  for  vomiting 
in,  455;  air  in,  453;  exercise  in, 
453;  habits  of  life  in,  454;  natural 
life  in,  454;  obesity  in,  454;  ter- 
mination of,  natural,  454;  vomit- 
ing in,  455;  vomiting  of,  remedies 
for,  455. 

Premonition,  78,  634,  675;  fulfilled,  637; 
memory  hallucinations  and,  635; 
paralyzing,  611;  suggestion  and, 
635;  superstitions  and,  638;  unful- 
filled, 637. 

Premonitions,  coincidence  and,  638; 
telepathy  and,  640. 

Prepuce,  long,  pathology  in,  475. 

Preputial  cleanliness,  485. 

Prescriptions,  earliest,  60;  favorite,  3; 
Latin,  191;  many  ingrediented,  41; 
secret,  192. 

Pressure  discomfort,  abdominal,  252. 

Principles,  chemical  and  physical,  132; 
vitalistic,  132. 

Prognosis  in  Graves'  Disease,  503. 

Prophylactic  psychotherapeutics,  237. 

Prostate  and  self -abuse,  484. 

Prostatism,  468 ;  castration  and,  468 ;  in- 
dividual, 471;  organotherapy  and, 
468;  palliative  treatment  for,  471; 
position  in,  471;  seminal  vesicle 
tissue  for,  468;  suggestion  and,  270  j 
vasectomy  and,  469. 

Prostatitis  and  epigfastric  reflex,  252. 

Proteus,  daughter  of,  688. 

Providence,  trust  in,  775. 

I^ritus,  air  bath  and,  494;  diversion 
of  mind  in,  495;  mental  factors  in, 
63 


494;  occupation  and,  495. 

Pseudo-angina,  338. 

Pseudo-cyesis,  438. 

Pseudo-epilepsy,  538;  auto  suggestion 
and,  539;  dread  and,  539;  meno- 
pause and,  540;  mental  cures  of, 
541;  neuronic  disturbance  and,  539, 
597,  693. 

Pseudo-Messiahs,  81. 

Pseudo-paresis,  memory  disturbance  in, 
531 ;  tremor  in,  531. 

Pseudopods  of  neuroglia  cells,  127. 

Pseudo-pregnancy,  438. 

Pseudo-presentiments,  635. 

Pseudo-rabies,  753. 

Pseudo-rheumatism,  379. 

Pseudo-science,  43,  61,  81,  35;  mental 
healing  and,  38. 

Psychasthenia,  heredity  and,  603;  na- 
tural and  acquired,  598;  post-criti- 
cal, 602;  retirement  and,  602. 

Psychic  research,  144. 

Psychic  states,  neurons  in,  117. 

Psycho-analysis,  77,  595,  625;  dreams 
and,  595;  hysteria  and,  595;  in- 
struction in,  596;  mesmerism,  etc., 
and,  595;  reversion  and,  595;  sex 
and,  595. 

Psychology  of  advertising,  690;  of  the 
mob,  690,  692;  of  patent  medicines, 
690;  old  and  new,  68;  principles 
of,  201. 

Psycho-neuroses,  239,  281;  after-treat- 
ment for,  591;  ap|>etite  and,  592; 
asafetida  and,  593;  bread  pills  and, 
593;  business  worries  and,  593; 
children  in,  592;  disappointments 
and,  593;  diversion  and,  592;  domi- 
nant ideas  in,  593;  drugs  and,  593; 
love  and,  593;  lumbar,  sciatica  and, 
406;  mental  im])ression  and,  591; 
motor,  589;  occupation  and,  592; 
painful,  589;  post-operative,  762; 
quinine  and  pepper  for,  593;  sor- 
row and,  594 ;  subconsciousness  and, 
594. 

Psychotherapeutics,  unconscious,  19. 

Psychotherapy,  abuse  of,  6;  Alex- 
andrian, 11;  at  Rome,  12;  con- 
cealed, 192;  frank  use  of,  192;  gen- 
eral principles  of,  185;  history 
of,  2;  indeliberate,  3;  individual 
patient  and,  163;  MUnsterberg, 
Prof.,  on,  778;  religion  and,  775; 
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skin  diseases  and,  491;  surgical, 
746;  systematized,  192;  tact  and, 
191. 

Pulse,  intermiflcdon  of  the,  339;  morning, 
343. 

Pulse,  rapid,  hereditary,  340;  paroxys- 
mal, 340;  persistent,  340;  prognosis 
in,  340. 

Pulse,  slow,  athletes  and,  344;  eon- 
genital,  344;  Napoleon  and,  344. 

Punishment,  deters,  743;  of  sub-ra- 
tional, 743;  responsibility  and,  740. 

Pargatives,  abuse  of,  287. 

Purgings,  old  time,  381. 

Purifiers,  blood,  57. 

Pyramid,  7,  112. 

Pythagoras,  26. 

Q 

Quack,  3. 

Quacker>',  history  of,  53;  mind  cures 
and,  46. 

Quakers,  color  blindness  in,  772;  nerv- 
ousness among,  lack  of,  778. 

Quinine,  as  a  febrifuge,  28;  as  prophy- 
lactic, 28;  in  fever,  28;  suggestion 
and,  28. 


R 


Radiation  of  pain,  241. 

Radium,  5,  45. 

Rainy  weather  pains,  382. 

Ramon  y  Cajal,  110;  on  attention,  126. 

Rattlesnake  bite,  65. 

Raynaud's  disease,  63,  492. 

Rays,  actinic,  44;  ultra-violet,  45. 

Razor,  dread  of,  195. 

Reaction,  exaggerated,  360. 

Reading,  for  insomnia,  139 ;  in  bed,  139 ; 
mind  quiescent  during,  139 ;  muscles 
during,  10;');  of  newspapers,  138. 

Recreations,  9;  mental,  13;  music  and, 
139;  social,  339;  theater  and,  139. 

Re-creation,  124,  138. 

Reduction  in  weight,  alcoholism  and, 
293;  a  life  task,  293;  without  ef- 
fort, 293. 

Reflexes,  cardiac,  330. 

Regulation,  monastic,  104. 

Rcid,  Dr.  Archdall,  on  heredity,  230,  699. 

Reil,  Island  of,  18. 

Relationship,  personal,  cf  physician  and 
patient,  164. 


Relaxation,  abdominal,  209;  mental, 
140 ;  of  mind,  138 ;  sessions  of,  198. 

Relief,  in  severe  injuries,  85;  natural, 
188. 

Religion,  cheapening,  779;  insanity  and, 
777;  meaning  of,  779;  psycho- 
therapy and,  775. 

Religious  sense,  disint^o^tion  of,  776. 

Remedies,  new,  19;  plus  suggestion,  19, 
197;  proprietary,  59;  repugnant, 
66;  secret,  53;  secret,  origin  of,  53; 
specific,  186;  various,  1,  349. 

Reserve  energy,  law  of,  18,  92,  93,  310. 

Reservoir  of  energy,  93. 

Residue,  intestinal,  274. 

Responsibility,  738;  differing,  741;  of 
defectives,  743;  personal,  148;  pun- 
ishment and,  740;  will  power  and, 
742. 

Rest,  genuine,  224,  237;  pain  and,  52, 
188;  wear  and,  602. 

Restlessness,  conservative,  211. 

Retention,  mental,  143. 

Reutergehem,  159. 

Rhazes,  13. 

Rheumatism,  44,  98;  acute,  382;  ano- 
dynes for,  406;  classic  symptoms 
of,  406;  derivation  and  relation- 
ship of,  380;  foot  troubles  and. 
414;  heredity  of,  382;  muscular, 
391 ;  no  lasting  effects  in,  379 ;  old 
injuries  and  so-called,  387;  recur- 
rence of,  384;  sequelsB  of,  384;  so- 
called,  385;  so-called  chronic,  383; 
subacute,  384;  treatment,  abuse  of« 
in,  381;  unfavorable  suggestion 
and,  385. 

Rhinitis  sympathetica,  369. 

Rhythm,  nodal,  ,342. 

Ribot,  138. 

Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward,  16. 

Riding,  horseback,  204. 

Ring- worm,  61. 

Robert  Boyle,  61. 

Roberti,  S.  J.,  Father,  55. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  16. 

Roger  Bacon,  466. 

Roman  life  and  manners,  58. 

Rome,  8;  patent  medicine  men  in,  58. 

Rontgen,  44. 

Rose,  catarrh  suggested  by,  372. 

Rose  cold,  369,  375. 

Rose  fever,  artificial,  372. 

Rossetti's  grief,  732. 
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Routine,  weekly,  183. 

Royal  Society,  50. 

Royal  touch,  Charles  I  and  II  and, 
79 ;  Edward  the  Confessor  and,  79 ; 
James  I  and,  79;  Queen  Anne  and, 
79;  Queen  Elizabeth  and,  79;  Wil- 
liam III  and,  79. 

Royce  on  premonitions,  635. 

Rubber,  52. 

Rules,  dietetic,  256. 

Rumbling,  intestinal,  284. 


S 


St.  Ives,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  357. 

St.  John  Lon^s  liniment,  29,  381,  402. 

St.  Moritz,  357. 

St.  Vitus'  dance,  688. 

Sacrocoxalgia,  68. 

Sacro-iliac  joint,  tuberculosis  of,  403. 

''Safe  cure,"  58. 

Saleeby  on  gymnastics,  203. 

Salicylates,  as  specifics,  387;  in  old  and 
young,  elimination  of,  387. 

Salivation,  pregnancy  and,  457. 

Salmon,  not  tortoise,  338. 

Salpetridre,  154,  159. 

Salt,  excess  of,  283;  mucous  colitis  and, 
284. 

Sanatoria,  modem  and  ancient,  10. 

Sardonyx  and  suggestion,  62. 

Sarsaparilla,  5;  suggestive  value  of,  57. 

Sauerkraut,  248. 

Sausage,  blood,  77. 

Scheidemantel  on  psychotherapy,  17. 

Schools,  teaching  of  pathology  and 
physiology  in,  95. 

Schopenhauer,'  648. 

Schrenk-Notzing  and  hypnotism,  159. 

Schurz,  Carl;  and  failed  premonition, 
637. 

Sciatica,  402;  acupuncture  for,  408;  eti- 
ology of,  404;  hot  needles  for,  408; 
intra-pelvic  causes  of,  405;  position 
at  work  and,  405;  pressure  and, 
404 ;  stretching  and,  408 ;  treatment 
for,  405. 

Science  and  a  Creator,  776. 

Seasickness,  97;  remedies  and  sugges- 
tion, 97. 

Secretions  as  remedies,  66. 

Sedentary  life,  preparation  for,  200. 

Self,  over-attention  to,  600;  subliminal, 
148 ;  the  other,  148. 


Self -abuse,  after-cure  of,  487;  air  and, 
487;  breaking  off  the  habit  of,  486; 
cleanliness  and,  488 ;  confession  and, 
486 ;  confidence  and,  486 ;  effect  of,  on 
prostate,  484;  exaggerated  effects 
of,  483;  female,  488;  habit  of,  482; 
insanity  and,  484;  occupations  and, 
488 ;  preputial  concretions  and,  485 ; 
reading  and,  488;  relapse  into,  486; 
sleep  and,  487;  times  of  danger  and 
relapses  into,  487. 

Self-consdousnesB,  in  deigymen,  582; 
in  teachers,  582. 

Self-control,  148;  for  obesity,  294. 

Self-denial,  240. 

Self-discipline,  146. 

Self-hypnosis,  161. 

Self-indulgence,  148. 

Self -watching,  600. 

Sensations,  ideas  and,  109;  manifold, 
560;  missed,  129;  over-attention  to, 
560;  simple  painful,  131;  transfer 
of,  252 ;  uncomfortable,  218. 

Sense  of  pressure,  262. 

Sepsis  and  alcohol  in  suggestion,  30. 

Serpents  in  therapeutics,  65. 

Sex,  cultivation  of,  481;  curiosity  con- 
cerning, 489;  exaggerated  signifi- 
cance of,  479;  expectorating,  the, 
346;  in  the  backgroimd,  481; 
"mad,"  480 ;  on  the  mind,  479 ;  per- 
version of,  bathing  and,  489;  ngly 
habits  and,  481. 

Sexual  afflictions  trivial,  473. 

Sexual  neuroses,  472. 

Sexual  perversions,  489. 

Sexual  solicitude,  477. 

Sexual  symptoms,  exaggerated,  472. 

Sherrington  on  nerve  mechanism,  123. 

Shilling,  live  on  a,  and  earn  it,  268. 

Shivering,  773. 

Shock,  anesthesia  and,  754;  the  heart 
and,  314. 

Shoe-maker,  magic,  414;  present  day, 
418. 

Shoes,  old-fashioned,  418;  sloppy 
weather,  414. 

Short  circuit,  mental,  223,  225. 

Shoulders  and  feelings,  103. 

Sidis,  Boris,  on  psycho-analysis,  270. 

Sight,  lapse  of,  129. 

Signature,  tremor  in,  584. 

Signatures,  doctrine  of,  21,  34,  35;  psy- 
chotherapy and;  35. 
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Simpson,  Sir  James,  147. 

Simulation,  psycho-neoroticy  588. 

Sitophobia,  264,  612. 

Sitting  on  foot,  405. 

Skin  lesions,  artefact,  495;  mind  and, 
493. 

Sleep,  111,  122,  123;  amount  of,  165; 
at  sea,  658;  communications  during, 
136;  encroachment  on,  183;  habits 
and,  660 ;  how  much  necessary,  653 ; 
Humboldt  on,  653;  hypnotic,  152; 
h3rpnoti8m  and,  159 ;  loss  of,  longev- 
ity and,  661;  mental  diversion  and, 
661;  monastic  rule  and,  295;  not 
dreamless,  672;  noise  and,  666;  on 
trains,  666;  prevention  of,  653;  so- 
licitude over,  652;  starting  in,  664; 
troubles  of,  663;  troubles  of,  hun- 
ger and,  665;  vibration  and,  566. 

Sleeping  in  the  light,  669. 

Sleeplessness,  651. 

Smaragdum  and  suggestion,  62. 

Snake,  bite  of,  suggestion  for,  prostra- 
tion and,  32;  in  stomach,  13;  skin 
of,  in  lichen,  25. 

Society,  Perkinean,  49;  l^syehic  Re- 
search, 146. 

Socrates,  11;  diversion  and,  610;  head- 
ache cures  and,  554. 

Solicitude  and  prognosis,  237. 

Somnambulism,  138;  hypnotic,  161. 

Somnambulistic,  137. 

Sound  in  hypnotism,  150. 

Sound  reproduction,  610. 

Space,  filled,  illusion  of,  768. 

Spasm,  expiratory,  364;  inspiratory, 
364. 

Specialist,  advertising,  476,  482. 

Spectacles  properly  fitted,  258. 

Speech,  tricks  of,  566. 

Spes  pthisicay  642. 

Spinal  cell,  133. 

Spine,  typhoid,  403. 

Spirit  rapping  through  foot  tendons, 
410. 

Spiritualism,  78. 

Spitting,  unnecessary,  346. 

Spleen  as  food,  244. 

Sport,  228;  for  its  own  sake,  229;  in- 
door, 204;  winning,  229. 

Sprain  and  fractures,  387. 

Sputum  as  a  remedy,  67. 

Station,  tremor  in,  581. 

Steak,  camel  and  elephant,  245. 


Steppes,  23. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  766. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  356. 

Stew,  cat,  245;  dog,  245;  lion,  245;  rat, 
245. 

Stigmata,  hysterical,  590. 

Stomach,  attention  and  the,  306;  dilata- 
tion of  the,  330;  mental  states  and 
the,  243;  motility  of  the,  261;  not 
test  tubes,  132,  242;  resonance  in, 
fifth  interspace,  332;  snake  in  the^ 
13. 

Stout  people,  constipated,  278. 

Stroke,  "third  fatal,"  523. 

Stroking  the  forehead,  156;  hypnotic, 
153. 

Students,  medical,  99;  S3niiptoms  in, 
93. 

Study,  125. 

Stupidity,  bodily  conditions  and,  106. 

Stuttering,  570;  attention  to,  577; 
breathing  and,  578;  correction  of 
respiratory  defects  in,  573;  cures 
of,  576 ;  distraction  of  mind  in,  79 ; 
forms  of,  570;  hindrances  to  si>eech 
and,  577;  inserted  letters  in  treat- 
ment for,  578 ;  in  the  young,  573 ;  in 
women,  573;  Itard's  fork  and,  578; 
Kingsley's  cork  and,  578;  Leigh 
methods  and,  578;  mental  influence 
and,  572;  practice  in  self-control 
for,  573;  regulation  of  respiration 
in,  577;  singing  in  treatment  for, 
577;  state  of  mind  in,  57;  sugges- 
tion for,  579;  tongue  against  teeth 
in,  578;  tongue  lowered  in,  578; 
treatment  for,  576;  type  of  loss  of 
control  in,  570;  walking  and,  571; 
writing  and,  571. 

Subconscious  self,  145,  148. 

Sudhoff,  38. 

Suffering,  a  tonic,  723;  real,  222. 

Sugars  in  constipation,  276. 

Suggestion,  2;  antimony  and,  25;  as  to 
symptoms,  360;  coincidence  and, 
20 ;  death  and,  91 ;  for  colitis,  2S8 ; 
for  surgical  lesions,  748;  in  cold, 
21;  influence  of,  76;  in  rheumatism, 
so-called,  385;  in  tuberculosis,  .362; 
mechanism  of,  109;  neutralizing 
contrary,  186 ;  not  heredity,  251 ; 
pathological,  93;  physiological,  260; 
seasickness  and,  97;  unfavorable, 
186. 
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Suggestions,  optimistic,  511. 

Suggestive  operation,  306. 

Suicide,  713;  among  children,  720;  bu- 
reau of,  714 ;  burial  in  disgrace  and, 
719;  cataclysm  and,  718;  Chesterton 
on,  722;  confession  and,  714;  con- 
tagious, 691,  720;  cowardice  of, 
721;  disgrace  and,  719;  dread  of, 
714,  725;  earthquakes  and,  718; 
epidemic  of,  691;  functional  irra- 
tionality and,  714;  Hamlet  and, 
722;  headache  and,  715;  insomnia 
and,  715;  justification  of,  9;  melan- 
cholia and,  556;  mental  factors  in, 
716;  most  frequent  in  June,  717; 
pain  and,  723;  prevention  of,  713; 
problems  of,  718;  physician  and, 
726;  prosperity  and,  713;  rarest  in 
December,  717;  reassurance  and, 
725;  religion  and,  718;  social  fac- 
tors in,  717;  suggestion  and,  713; 
underweight  and,  297;  unexplained, 
195;  war  reduces,  717;  weather 
and,  715;  women  of  Milesia  and, 
719. 

Supernatural,  naturalizing  the,  607. 

Superstition  concerning  "13,"  639. 

Superstitions  connected  with  medicine 
and  surgery,  62. 

Suppression  of  reaction,  86. 

Supreme  Being,  78. 

Surgery,  astrology  in,  746;  suggestion 
and,  748. 

Surveillance,  heart,  323;  inhibitory,  600; 
insistent,  269;  of  function,  269; 
self,  600. 

Swallowing,  575. 

Sydenham,  16,  71. 

Symonds,  J.  Addington,  and  consump- 
tion, 357. 

Sympathetic  powder,  55. 

Sympathy,  188 ;  as  a  remedy,  222 ;  heart 
and,  319. 

Symptoms,  hysterical,  590. 

Synapse  theory  of  fatigue,  123,  124. 

Syncope,  neurotic,  540. 

Syphilis,  curability  of,  530;  congenital 
contagion  and,  630;  heredity  and, 
629,  631;  imaginary,  753;  maternal 
immunity  from,  630;  paresis  and, 
631 ;  worry  and,  509. 

System,  sympathetic,  127. 

Systems  of  nerve  fibers,  109. 

Systoles,  extra,  333. 


Tabes,  complications  in,  527 ;  "cures"  of, 
529;  diphtheria  serum  in,  529; 
drugs  in,  530 ;  magic  shoes  and,  529 ; 
mental  attitude  and,  527;  mild 
course  in,  527;  muscle  control  in, 
528;  normal  lifetime  and,  527;  over- 
stretching the  spinal  cord  in,  530; 
reassurance  in,  528 ;  releaming  mus- 
cular movements  in,  528;  suspen- 
sion in,  530;  urethral  treatment  for, 
529. 

Tabetic  neuroses,  527. 

Table,  leaving  the,  hungry,  299. 

Tachycardia,  340;  essential,  342;  Mac- 
kenzie on,  342;  paroxysmal,  341; 
Wood's  case  of,  341. 

Tails,  expressions  in,  141. 

Talismans,  60. 

Talking,  co-ordination  and,  230. 

Tar  water,  56. 

Taste,  cloying,  131. 

Tea  and  abdominal  distress,  307. 

Teaching,  disease,  95. 

Tears,  66 ;  grief  and,  103 ;  joy  and,  103 ; 
relief  of,  103. 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  telepathy  and, 
142. 

Telepathic  premonition,  640. 

Telepathy,  accidents  and,  145;  in  trade, 
in  ordinary  life,  and  in  juries,  143; 
investigation  of,  by  French  Acad- 
emy, 147;  negation  of,  144;  nega- 
tive tests  of,  147;  on  the  stage,  144; 
social  life  and,  143;  suppcMsed  ex- 
amples of,  144;  twins  and,  147; 
wireless  telegraphy  and,  142. 

Temper,  bad,  739;  uncontrollable,  739. 

Temperature,  variations  of,  203,  354. 

Tennyson,  35. 

Tension,  relaxation  of,  197. 

Tenting  in  tuberculosis,  359. 

Thackeray,  35. 

Theater  fires,  85. 

Theory,  Duval,  123. 

Therapeutic  persuasions,  26. 

Therapeutics  of  position,  208;  popular, 
186. 

Theriac,  20 ;  Bernard's,  20 ;  Galen's,  3. 

Thick  lips,  meaning  of,  106. 

Thinness,  physical  disadvantage  of,  298, 

Thompson,  Francis,  357. 

Thompson,  Prof.  J.  J,,  139. 
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Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  494,  657. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Wm.  H.,  505. 

Thoreau,  357. 

Thought,  for  others,  221;  New,  209; 
origfinal,  135;  pale  cast  of,  737; 
transference  of,  141. 

Thunder,  fear  of,  612. 

Tics,  230,  564;  as  types  of  nerve  ex- 
plosions, 564;  children's,  568 
drumming  with  the  fingers,  567 
emotional,  565 ;  expletives  and,  565 
facial,  565;  familiar  expressions 
and,  565;  gestures  and,  565;  hered- 
ity and,  569;  in  games,  567;  jerk- 
ing, 565 ;  mental  treatment  for,  569 
motor,  569;  prophylaxis  in,  569 
shrugging,  565;  speech,  565,  566 
squinting,  565;  swearing,  568 
teachers'  habits  and,  566;  winking, 
565 ;  writers',  567. 

Time  is  money,  179. 

Tissues,  nervous,  changes  of,  89. 

Toes,  claw,  418;  hammer,  418. 

Tolerance,  intestinal,  217. 

"Tommvrotic"  and  erotic,  480. 

Torcular  Herophili,  12. 

Torticollis,  393. 

Tortoise  and  salmon,  lives  of,  338. 

Touch  and  sight,  214. 

Tozzi  twins,  229. 

Tract  oration,  48. 

Tractors,  Perkins',  49;  in  yellow  fever, 
51. 

Training,  213;  appetite,  216;  equi- 
librium and,  215;  facial  muscles, 
101;  feeling  and,  215;  for  pain, 
217;  for  weight,  217;  hearing,  215, 
630;  heart,  216;  infantile  palsy  and, 
216;  in  self-control,  745;  intellec- 
tual, 21 S;  memory,  686;  movement, 
68();  muscles,  215;  of  defectives, 
74:^.  sight,  215;  touch,  215. 

Trains  and  intestinal  disturbances,  280. 

Treatment,  absent,  5,  141. 

Tremor,  senile,  longe\'ity  and,  580;  pre- 
mature, 580;  prognosis  of,  580;  sig- 
nificance of,  580. 

Tremors,  579;  actors  and,  582;  clergy 
and,  582;  dread  and,  581;  fright 
and,  581;  hypnotism  and,  584;  in 
intention,  581,  5S3;  mental  control 
and,  583;  self -discipline  and,  584; 
shaving,  dread  of,  581;  standing, 
581 ;  suggestion  waking,  584 ;  teach- 


ers', 582;  types  of,  579;    writing, 
584. 

Treves,  Sir  Frederick,  on  alcohol,  30. 

Trifies,  fascination  of,  651;  in  health, 
164. 

Troubles  that  do  not  happen,  233,  612. 

Troy,  62. 

Trudeau,  359. 

Tuberculosis,  classes  of,  188;  contagion 
and,  353,  628;  courage  in,  356; 
"cures"  for,  351;  early  diagnosis 
in,  354;  early  stage  in,  353: 
heredity  and,  352;  heroes  of,  356; 
immunity  from,  629 ;  incipient,  348 ; 
incurable,  352;  predisposition  to, 
354 ;  prevalence  of,  351 ;  protective, 
629;  pulse  and,  354;  quitters  and. 
355;  remedies  for,  351;  slow,  352: 
stimulating,  356;  suggestion  and. 
362 ;  temperature  range  in,  354 ;  un- 
favorable prognosis  in,  352;  vital 
resistance  and,  351;  whooping 
cough  and,  346. 

Tumors,  pelvic,  sciatica  and,  405. 

Twain,  Mark,  disappearance  story  of, 
608. 

Types  of  expression,  102. 

Typewriters'  fingers,  89. 

Typhoid  fever,  antisepsis  in,  24;  in  ath- 
letes, 202;  mental  symptoms  in,  93: 
nurses  in,  24;  spine  in,  403;  sug- 
gestion in,  24. 

U 

Unconscious  cerebration,  128. 
Unconsciousness,  119,  123. 
Underclothing,  variety  in,  167. 
Undereating,  297. 
Underweight,  correction  of,  300. 
Unguentum  Armarium,  54. 
Unknown,  the,  189,  607. 
Urbantschitsch,  hearing  training,  686. 
Uric  acid  diathesis,  270. 
Urinary  worries,  470. 
Urination,  position  in,  459,  472. 
Urticaria,  diarrhea  and,  281,  282;  mind 

and,  491. 
Use  and  abuse,  196. 


Vacuum  cleaning,  174. 
Valerian,  68. 
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Valerianate  ammonium,  68. 

Van  Eeden  and  hypnotism,  159. 

Van  Helmont,  15,  55,  64. 

Van  Swieten,  17,  71. 

Variation,  633. 

Varicocele,  473 ;  depression,  mental,  and, 
474. 

Varicose  veins,  208. 

Varicosities,  feet  elevated  in,  208;  oc- 
cupations and,  208. 

Vascular  pedicles,  126. 

Vaso-motor  disturbance,  492. 

Vegetarianism,  256. 

Venesection,  for  eye  diseases,  28;  for 
migrane,  28;  mental  influence  and, 
28 ;  mind  and,  14 ;  suggestiveness  of, 
28. 

Version,  by  heel  in  perineum,  459; 
natural,  459. 

Vertigo,  Meniere's,  516;  over-attention 
and,  512;  significance  of,  512. 

Vest,  168. 

Vibrations  of  cells,  moments  of,  142. 

Viper  venom,  66. 

Virchow,  62,  226,  618,  647;  on  hobbies, 
226. 

Virility,  The  Ages  of  Mental,  624. 

Viscera,  sensitive  nerves  and,  560. 

Vision,  illusion  of  two-eyed,  764 ;  stereo- 
scopic, 766. 

Vitalism,  191. 

Vitality,  resistive,  and  muscle,  108,  201. 

Volta,  48. 

Voltaic  pile,  43. 

Vomiting,  abortion  and,  456;  after  an- 
aesthesia, 758;  distraction  of  mind 
and,  456;  frequency  of,  456;  neur- 
otic, 455;  non-suggestion  of  abor- 
tion and,  456;  of  live  mice,  462;  of 
snakes,  462;  pernicious,  455;  preg- 
nancy and,  456. 

Von  Billow's  case  of  headache,  550. 

Von  Leyden  crystals,  364. 

Von  Moltke,  647. 

Von  Monakow,  115. 

Von  Retzius,  121. 
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Wakefulness,  matutinal,  662;  persistent, 
652. 

Waking,  suggestion  method  for,  197. 

Walking,  205;  complexity  of,  229;  co- 
ordination in,  3. 


Walks,  morning,  169. 

Warming  up,  92. 

Warning,  coincidences  and,  611. 

Warts,  counting  of,  493;  Lord  Bacon 
and,  493 ;  mental  influence  and,  493. 

Wash  water  of  little  babies,  67. 

Water,  dread  of,  62;  drinking,  232;  hy- 
podermic, 88. 

Waters,  mineral,  45. ' 

Waves  of  nervous  energy,  110. 

Weak  foot,  391. 

Weakness  and  discomfort,  299. 

Weapon  ointment,  54. 

Weapon  salve,  55. 

Weight,  abdominal  distress  and,  309 ;  for 
height,  299 ;  gain  in,  301 ;  good  feel- 
ing and,  297;  in  intestinal  neuroses^ 
285. 

Weir  Mitchell's  disease,  492. 

Wessex  Tales,  mental  influence,  instance 
of,  64. 

Whewell,  14. 

Which T  (dream  poem),  136. 

Whiskey,  in  hypnotism,  156;  in  snake 
bites,  32. 

White  hair  and  fright,  494. 

Whoop,  habit,  25. 

Whooping  cough,  24;  diphtheria  serum 
in,  25;  mine  air  in,  25;  more  air 
in,  25;  sea  water  in,  25;  tubercu- 
losis and,  25. 

Wiggs,  Mrs.,  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  234. 

Will,  appetite  and,  592;  breaking  the, 
744;  disorders  of  the,  694;  educa- 
tion of  the,  220;  motion  and  the, 
109;  over  the  heart,  313;  re-educa- 
tion of  the,  737;  to  live,  90;  train- 
ing the,  by  punishment,  742,  744. 

Wimshurst  machine,  43. 

Wind,  second,  92;  third  and  fourth,  92. 

Wine  and  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  36. 

Winkel  on  vomiting  at  pregnancy,  457. 

Witchcraft,  141. 

Woman,  average  normal,  433. 

Women,  feed  hearts  of,  221 ;  home-keep- 
ing, 169;  working,  169. 

Woodward,  286. 

Wordsworth,  135. 

Work,  at  home,  182;  latent  intellectual, 
134;  monastic  division  of,  227; 
night,  175;  six  hours  of,  182;  so- 
cial, 221 ;  the  day's,  165,  171 ;  two- 
hour  periods  of,  227. 

Workers,  night,  175. 
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Working  woman,  183. 
Worldliness,  this,  779 ;  other,  779. 
Wraiths,  608. 
Writers'  cramp,  396,  572. 
Writing  rule,  Gower's,  174,  396. 


X-rays,  5,  44. 


Yawning,  contagious,  688. 


Zollner's  distortion  of  parallels,  771.. 
Zoophobia,  612. 
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